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FOREWORD 


SCRIPTURE SUPPLIES MANY ILLUSTRATIONS of matters which arc of interest to 
modern students of political science. Perhaps the first statistical curve was plotted 
by Joseph when he predicted the cycle of fat and lean years. Students of public 
administration can find the concept of hierarchy stated in Jethro’s advice to Moses 
to appoint rulers of thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens; and good personnel 
counsel in the suggestion that these rulers should be “able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness.” And it may not be too farfetched to think 
that comparative government dates at least from the time when Moses sent scouts 
to spy out the land of Canaan, instructing them to “see the land, what it is; and 
the people that dwcllcth therein, whether they be strong or weak, few or many.” 
The spies were well impressed, for they reported that they saw giants, “and we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers.” The comparative approach to the Promised 
Land gave the Israelites perspective by which to judge themselves. 

Moses had firm notions about the use to which he intended to put the information 
brought to him. Students of modern politics may be less certain. Perhaps the matter 
should be faced head-on. Why should anyone want to compare the governments 
of Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and Germany? Two easy answers occur, 
' one shallow and cynical; the other shallow and cheerful. The first is that college 

and university courses in comparative government require a text or other reading 
and this is it. This simple conclusion stands upon the proposition that writers 
write about comparative government because teachers teach it (and vice versa), 
and writer and teacher live in a profitable symbiosis like the mollusk and the sea 
anemone. The weakness in this view lies in the failure to identify a third force, 
to wit, the reader, without whom the writer presumably \yould not write and 
the teacher presumably would not teach. Good books on comparative government 
are written because they tell readers something that readers need to know. 

This brings us to the second of the two easy answers. It is sometimes said that 
the comparison of foreign governments is important because we thereby achieve 
understanding of other systems and other peoples; and with this increased under- 
standing comes tolerance of the strange and the exotic, with a consequent improve- 
ment of relations among people, which are assumed to be based upon mutual mis- 
understanding when they are in conflict. But a moment’s thought should demon- 
strate that a knowledge of the governmental systems of other countries will not 
necessarily produce this desirable result, which seems so remote in the middle of 
the twentieth century. The French and the Germans have lived side by side since 
the time of Charlemagne yet, until after World War II at least, the record of 
their relations with each other was not distinguished by its amity. The Balkan 
countries have been notorious for their antagonisms, although it may be presumed 
that their leaders fully understood their adversaries. Evidently there must be more 
than mere knowledge of the systems of other countries to develop that mutual 
tolerance and understanding without which the peace of the world will forever 
be a chimera. 
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It is entirely possible that those who trust in better understanding as the key to 
peace have the right weapon but the wrong target. It is not that we need to under- 
stand others so much as we need to understand ourselves; and in finding personal 
knowledge, we learn about man. A study of foreign systems can be important to 
us, then, not merely because we learn a lot or a little about others, but because we 
can learn a lot about ourselves. And if we assume that people are pretty much the 
same the world around, in learning about ourselves, we have learned about our 
brothers. 

But a course or a text in comparative government is obviously not a self- 
administered psychoanalysis, if such a thing is possible. It talks not about motiva- 
tions, anxieties, drives, frustrations, insecurities, and animadversions of a personal 
nature, but about kings and potentates, assemblies and chambers, ministries and 
commissariats — about a host of official personages, their authorities, their structures 
and symbols, their private ways and peculiar properties. What of these? Can they 
be compared? And what relevance do they have in any effort to understand our- 
selves ? 

As to the first question, whether they can be compared, it is doubtful whether the 
differences among Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians are not so 
profound as to make each of them and their political systems, unique, unlinked, 
disconnected, and detached. For things to be comparable, there must be something 
common that makes them a classification of things to be studied together. What 
are these common factors? There are at least five. First, this book describes four 
different kinds of government. Each of the political systems presented exhibits the 
unfailing characteristic of organized societies deriving their culture from western 
sources — a mature, and even complex, governmental system. Second, these govern- 
mental systems are not the personal fiefs of the men who manage them, but are 
objective structures of law and administration which do not depend for their ex- 
istence upon the personality of the wielders of power and authority. Third, the 
public governments described and explained in this book are the principal aggrega- 
tions of political power within their territorial limits. In an older terminology, they 
are all “states,” in varying degrees of fulfillment. Fourth, each of these governmental 
systems contains an arrangement of structures, institutions, and procedures for per- 
forming the principal functions of governance, for formulating and administering 
public policy, and for punishing infractions of the public law. These are the expected 
devices that we associate with the state apparatus wherever it is found. Fifth, each 
of these governments holds itself to be responsible for bringing to the people subject 
to its jurisdiction that conception of the good life prevailing within its borders. There 
are indeed common factors, and much to compare. 

We come then to the second part of the question. What relevance do these 
governmental systems have to efforts to understand ourselves? The relevance will 
be clear if we understand what it is that these structures of government purport 
to do. They purport and profess to organize the power of the people, and to apply 
it to ends and objects which the people themselves desire, and which they cannot 
achieve individually. Governments are engines of power, operating more or less 
within a context of legal and ethical limitations, moderated in their methods by 
the expectation of their managers and operators with respect to the likely reactions 
at home and abroad of alternative courses of action. It is basically the power of the 
people — their wit and energy and muscle and spirit — that is directed, and influenced. 
Tyrants do indeed oppress, and the control of the instruments of physical force 
(police and military) in their hands goes far to check the unequipped resistance 
of the people. Even more, the control in the hands of tyrants of the instruments 
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of communication — radio, publishing, newspapers — is capable of manufacturing the 
consent which even tyrants need- But even in these times of massive technology, 
government ultimately rests upon the decision of people as to what they want or 
think they want this engine of power to do for them. And they know what they 
want government to do for them only to the extent that they understand themselves. 
And they can be helped to understand themselves by learning about other political 
systems besides their own. 

We move then from the conclusion that comparative government can aid in 
making up our minds as to what we want government (and therefore ourselves) 
to do, to a connected question, “What is the nature of the subject matter of which 
comparative government is a part?” The question is connected with comparative 
government because comparative government is not complete and self-contained, 
a subject stii generis obeying the logic and law of its own being, but a method. 
This is important to keep in mind. It is a method of collecting, compiling, arranging, 
and analyzing certain kinds of subject matter materials. The subject matter materials 
are those of political science, and comparative government is therefore one of the 
methods of political science in enlarging knowledge about the subject matter of 
political science- And the subject matter of political science is power in human 
relations. 

The comparative method when utilized in the analysis of this subject matter is 
capable of developing a knowledge of its nature different from that of other forms 
of analysis. If the methods of historical analysis be applied to, say, the government 
of the United States or the government of Britain, one can learn something about 
the sequence of connected causes and influences which, working on each other 
over a period of time, produced the present set of political institutions. In historical 
analysis, sec|uence, development, and causation (where it can be discerned) are 
important elements of inquiry. But where the comparative method is employed, 
we are able to identify those characteristics of our own system that are universal, 
and distinguish them from those that are local and accidental. We learn to recognize 
the elements of political community which endure and those which do not. 

Help in understanding the limitations as well as the uses of the comparative 
method, especially in the social sciences, may be drawn from the experience of the 
physical sciences. The science of biology, for example, in one of its branches, 
morphology, concerns itself with the structure and forms of plants and animals. 
What wc might call political morphology would also deal with the structures and 
forms of political systems. If the biologist were to compare sharks and goldfish, 
it would be relevant to point out that they both have gills, eyes, fins, tails, and other 
comparable parts. The same approach in political morphology would show the 
resemblances and differences among the political structures — the executive, the legis- 
lature, the electoral system, the judicature, and so on. And a comparison of structures 
is important. But something would be omitted in the biologist’s analysis if, by a 
comf)arison of structures merely, he came to the conclusion that sharks and goldfish 
are essentially alike, both being fish, and ignored the differences that Nature has 
developed in each to fulfill different purposes. 

It would be an even graver mistake in politics to ignore the differences among 
governmental systems which a consideration of purpose introduces. For purpose 
may oe the critical difference, man being a moral creature, capable of making 
choices. The surgeon uses a knife and so does the desperado, but difference of purpose 
rewards one and condemns the other. It is so with the governments presented in 
the text for study. It would be possible to say of the Soviet system that it resembles 
the British and French systems in possessing a fundamental law, an apparatus for 
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representing the Soviet citizenry, and for enacting the formal statutes of the state, 
a bureaucracy, and a judiciary. But the nature of the Soviet Union is rooted in 
its purpose, and its purpose is fundamentally different from that of the other 
governments. It is out of this difference of ends, and of the means that they involve, 
that the panics, wars, schisms, and revolutions of the twentieth century have come, 
and from which they draw their fanatic inspiration. 

Purpose is not the only differential between similar political structures, however. 
Structures have to be gauged and evaluated in the stream of tendency in which 
they occur. In other words, the element of time and direction is a dimension which 
influences purpose, and by which it is influenced. For example, both Britain and 
France before World War II had colonies, mandates, spheres of influence, pro- 
tectorates, and other overseas possessions. The Soviet Union was a consolidated and 
contiguous mass. It had no colonies in the conventional sense, and partisans of the 
Soviet Union made much of the presumed lower morality of the “imperialistic” 
nations. But the historical movement of these opposite systems, western liberalism 
and the Soviet version of Marxism, was in opposite directions. After World War 
II, the British gave independence to India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, and 
the French began to develop new (and less restrictive) forms of colonial associa- 
tion with metropolitan France, while the Soviet Union was extending its hegemony 
over the Balkan and Baltic countries, and bringing Asia within the orbit of Soviet 
power. Thus it is essential to an understanding of comparative government to know 
not only the particulars and peculiarities of structure and institution, but the curve 
of change along which institutions move, as directed by the overriding purposes 
of the state. 

It was said above that the subject matter of political science was power in human 
relations. It was also said that comparative government helps to identify the uni- 
vcrsals of political science. The unity of political science as a study of human 
behavior is evident in the persistence of key concepts, which comparative govern- 
ment helps to elucidate. Among these key concepts are state, sovereignty, repre- 
sentation, authority, and federalism. There are many others but these will serve to 
illustrate the point, and we might consider two of them briefly. 

The Soviet Union is most sharply distinguished from the other political systems 
described in this book in its concept of the state. For western nations, the state 
is the organization of the society into a civil polity, possessing the elements of 
government, people, and territory, invested with the authority to command obedience, 
the principle of political obligation resting in the moral purpose served by the state. 
Political disputation from Thucydides to Truman has dealt with such questions 
as whether the state embraces the whole loyalty of man or some lesser part, the 
nature of the right to command and the obligation to obey, the moral ends for 
which states exist, and the signs by which the state may be said to have forfeited 
its authority. 

The English and French political systems are alike in assuming the state to have 
moral purpose, that purpose being the fulfillment of the personality of the individual, 
the principal political form being democratic or, at the least, widely representative, 
the state by no means absorbing all of the loyalties of its citizens, but existing 
within a system of ethical limitations, serious violation of which would release the 
citizenry from their obligation of obedience, and thrust the society into a situation 
where it might be necessary to re-form the polity. In varying degrees, both the 
British and the French have maintained the political proposition that there are 
rights that may be asserted against the state, John Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau 
representing two versions of this principle. Traditionalism in both countries, however, 
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speaking the language of 4e Maistre and Burke, has tended to slow down and 
stabilize the velocity of social and political change, more so in Britain than in 
France, but effectively in both systems. 

The Soviet Union, however, rejects the conception of the state in its entirety. 
Drawing from Marx and Engels, who with bourgeois logic forecast a proletarian 
revolution, and from Lenin, who instigated a revolution without waiting for the 
logic, the theorists of the Soviet Union have said that the state is a bourgeois fiction 
calculated to deceive the workers about the nature of their enslavement to capitalistic 
masters. The state is the executive committee of the ruling class which, in an 
industrial system, are the owners of the instruments of production, who grind the 
faces of the poor, and exploit their misery for profit. The proletariat will one day 
throw off their chains in accord with the relentless and invincible logic of dia- 
lectical materialism, liquidate their bourgeois oppressors, establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and bring to pass the condign benefits first of socialism and then 
of communism. The “state’' will disappear because, by definition, the state is the 
executive committee of the ruling class. No ruling class, no executive committee. 
No executive committee, no state. 

Connected with the concept of the state is the concept of sovereignty which has 
played a conspicuous role in western liberal political thought since the time of 
Bodin in the sixteenth century. Sovereignty is sometimes thought of as the supreme 
power in the society, in which it is regarded as the source of the law, which in turn 
is the manifestation of the power of the state through prescribed rules. In modern 
democratic theory sovereignty, in the sense of ultimate power, is said to rest with 
the people, hence the expression “popular sovereignty,” as distinguished from other 
views which repose the “ultimate” power in monarchs or lesser groups than the 
whole of the people. In a more technical sense, sovereignty is regarded as the spring 
and origin of the positive law; and with those who have written thus, sovereignty 
is said to rest in statute-making bodies. The object of the entire search in western 
political theory for final and legitimate authority in secular affairs comes out of 
the desire to erect an objective law, rational in structure, which will govern the 
relations of individuals to each other and their relations to the state in orderly, 
visible, systematic, and predictable fashion. One of the developments of this search 
is the concept of the rule of law, which in turn is connected with the conception 
of a constitution which sets out the powers of government and asserts the rights 
of the people against their rulers. These views derive remotely from the Stoics, 
by way of the Christian notion of natural law, with which man-made institutions 
must be in train and harmony. 

None of these conceptions fits into the Soviet rationale. There is no room for the 
concept of sovereignty (except in external relations), since it has a close connection 
with its allied concept of the state. If the state is the executive committee of the 
ruling class, sovereignty in the sense of the ultimate power which states do exercise 
in fact or in trust, and the legal rules which sovereignty makes legitimate and 
binding, are also part of the design of the ruling class to exploit labor. And in the 
Soviet state therefore one may not expect to find speculation about sovereignty 
because the underlying assumptions about the need of man in society for an objective 
impartial code of rules based upon reason do not exist. A recent book on Soviet 
legal theory nowhere lists “sovereignty” in its index. 

For different reasons from those prevailing in the Soviet Union, the concepts of 
state and sovereignty do not seem to be applicable to Germany at this time. There 
is serious question whether Western Germany qualifies as a state at all in the 
historic sense, for although it has government, people, and territory, “sovereignty” — 
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the ultimate power to decide and to make law— rests not with the German people 
nor with the German officials but with the Allied powers. Even less does East 
Germany qualify as a state, since it is captive to the Soviet Union, and must be 
regarded as an incorporated part of the Soviet system. But Germany nevertheless 
is a “power,” and its influence upon the future peace of the world is considerable. 
It is a “power” in the political sense, and may again become a power in the military 
sense, within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Although the Soviet Union is presumably based upon the belief that the “state” 
is a contrivance of the bourgeoisie, it would be a play upon words to assert that 
the Soviet Union lacks a state apparatus, by whatever name it be called. Its state 
system reflects the underlying tenets of Soviet social and economic theory. The 
supreme political power is concentrated in a ruling class, the Communist Party, 
and the management and manipulation of that class is in the hands of its inner 
bureaucracy, as the chapters of this book amply show. If we were to use western 
concepts in describing the Soviet Union, we should have to say that sovereignty 
does not reside in the people, but in a small bureaucratic minority, that other 
minorities have no rights that may be asserted successfully and legally against the 
state, and that law is the command of the sovereign minority. There is no accounta- 
bility of the rulers to the ruled. This hard core of absolute power is concealed 
behind a fa<;ade that imitates western liberal systems in exhibiting a constitution, 
a procedure for voting in which there are no choices except those imposed, for 
agents who represent the desires of the minority rather than those of the majority 
that presumably elected them, and a dumb show of carefully organized “spontaneous” 
expressions of popular sentiment for policies manipulated by the masters of the 
Kremlin. 

The text which follows, then, describes the lineaments of two conflicting systems, 
opposite from each other in philosophy, purpose, tendency, and act. The western 
system is a free and open society, based upon the assumption that men have 
reason, that the state exists to fulfill the moral ends of the individual person, and 
that it is itself moral so long as it contributes to this end, that the power to constitute 
the political community reposes in the people, who express their desires in elections 
in which they cast uncoerced ballots for representatives who may be held accountable 
for their trust. The Soviet system is a closed society, based upon the assumption that 
the liberal state is an exploitive contrivance of an oppressive class which must be 
liquidated, after which there will be a temporary dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the eventual disappearance of any formal political apparatus. The struggle 
between these two systems is, in its most simple form, an attempt on the part of 
those who embrace the Communist ideology to subvert western liberal society and 
to transform it into the image of the Soviet Union, based upon a Muscovite ultra- 
montanism, with a Slavic pontiff, infallible in word and purpose, the guardian of 
the Marxian faith, and the keeper of the ideological keys. But the western tradition, 
although weakened by war and civil strife, is still strong where it had time to take 
firm root, and the process of world revolution has won no conspicuous victories in 
the West. The Balkan satellites, for example, never had a strong liberal tradition, 
and it may be doubted whether even they would have become sovictized without 
the military pressure represented by the nearby Red Army. 

But the struggle to subvert the West is only part of the conflict, which necessarily 
needs to be viewed as a world phenomenon. Of equal importance, at least, is the 
struggle in Asia and Africa. An anthropologist has put it that the conflict there 
is a contest between two rival systems, each of which offers itself as the agency 
for bringing the Industrial Revolution to societies still predominantly agricultural. 
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The peoples of Asia swept along in a fury of restless action unknown in the long 
history of the continent, aroused to passionate energies by the force of a long 
repressed nationalistic spirit, clamorous and self-assertive as at no other time in the 
past, have undertaken the monumental task of raising the material standards of 
living of half the world’s population. Only industrialization will supply the needs 
of these peoples who, for centuries, have lived sub-marginal lives; where indeed 
beasts have often fared better than human beings. There is industrialization on 
the western model and industrialization on the Soviet model, and the course that 
Asia chooses to follow will affect history profoundly. 

The science of politics is co-extensive with the world of people and there is a 
sense in which the only true politics is world politics. To an understanding of 
world politics, comparative government contributes much. There was a time when 
the political systems of the known world could be compared and contrasted, as in 
Aristotle’s day, but the manageable compass of useful inquiry is considerably more 
limited today. Thus it is that this book omits consideration of the Icelandic Parlia- 
ment, called the Althing, which is older than any other existing legislative body. 
There is no space to consider the very modern-minded merit system by which the 
Osmanli Turks originally recruited an elite military corps called the “janissaries.” 
Or the peculiar Polish Diet which permitted the liberum veto, somewhat like the 
Security Council of the United Nations, a device that effectively frustrated action. 
The complexity of comparative government is both a dimension of space and of 
history; and it is therefore necessary to be selective. 

But it is important not to lose sight of what is being done in the selection of four 
contemporary political systems for study. The important thing about comparative 
government is the comparative method of appraising, analyzing, and evaluating dif- 
ferent political systems. The authors of this book have done much more than to put 
structures and procedures from different systems side by side. They have related 
contemporary political institutions in each of the countries presented to the social, 
economic, and historical influences which affect and shape and in turn are affected 
and shaped by the political institutions which are at the front of the inquiry. Trees 
have roots, and the student of arboriculture must know the ecology of woods, the 
chemistry of the soil, the topography and terrain, rainfall, climate, and the cycle of 
the seasons. He is no student of the subject who knows only how to chop. Readers 
of this book will understand the complexity of the forest as well as the simplicity 
of the log. 

EARL LATHAM 

Amherst, Massachusetts 
February 8, 1^32 




PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


TO WRITE A BOOK on comparative government at a time like the present is, in many respects, 
a foolhardy cnterprise—so began the preface to the first edition, and it remains almost 
as true today. In countries like postwar France and postwar Germany, many politi- 
cal institutions are still too new and too unstable to permit the long observation and 
mature analysis required for a comprehensive discussion; and if the Soviet Union 
docs not suffer from the same apparent instability, the facilities for careful observa- 
tion and study of its institutions arc much more seriously restricted. Even Great 
Britain, long famed for its devotion to slow, imperceptible, and unconscious political 
development, has turned since World War II to experimentation of a deliberate and 
radical nature. The very extensiveness of the changes in this second edition bears 
witness to the rapidity with which events have developed, though it is also a reflec- 
tion of the clearer perspective which can now be gained on these developments. 

Yet the conditions which make the writing of this book difficult arc the very ones 
which make it most important for Americans to understand the politics of major 
foreign powers. The pleasant times of peace and stability, when it is easiest to pre- 
pare such studies, are also the times when foreign events have the least effect on 
American life. It is in times of international crisis and domestic tension that it be- 
comes essential for Americans to have some knowledge of foreign conditions and 
developments which may determine their own fate. And it would be most unfor- 
tunate if, at such times, we refrained from making the best of what information is 
available, however great the risk that it may become outdated. 


MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS 

The four countries dealt with in this book are of unquestionable importance to 
the United States. Three of them — Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union — arc 
commonly regarded as being, together with the United States, the world's principal 
powers. In recognition of their importance, each has a permanent seat on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. The fourth country, Germany — which replaces China 
in the revised edition of this book — has been a great power, and is already again 
playing a distinctive role in international affairs. Moreover, these four countries also 
afford a wealth of political material of profound significance for the study of gov- 
ernment. 

To concentrate upon these countries is not to suggest that others are lacking in 
political interest. Sweden and Switzerland, for example, have engaged in political 
and economic experiments of great interest for the Western democracies; so have 
such overseas members of the British Commonwealth as Australia and New Zealand. 
India’s vast and courageous experiment with political democracy and Japan’s attempt 
to build free government are of the utmost importance. Yet none of these countries, 
nor the many others whose study would be rewarding, is as important to Americans 
as are the four countries here considered, both as factors in international politics and 
as political laboratories; and it has seemed to the authors far better to engage in a 
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thorough study of their institutions and politics than to prepare a shorter and more 
superficial survey of a greater variety of countries. 

Approach to the Subject 

In the past too few books on comparative government have been truly compara- 
tive. In most cases, each country has been treated as a unit in itself, and there has 
been little attempt to use a knowledge of the practices and institutions of one coun- 
try to illuminate those of another, or to draw the many enlightening and suggestive 
comparisons which lend fresh insight to the reader. The authors, therefore, have 
attempted from the very beginning, in their discussion of British politics, to draw 
comparisons with those American organs and procedures with which the reader 
might be expected to be familiar; and as each new country is taken up, comparisons 
have been made with the countries already described, and cross-references inserted to 
corres{^)onding discussions in other parts of the book. 

Throughout, the authors have tried to depict governments, not as casual or arbi- 
trary collections of institutions existing in a vacuum apart from the peoples which 
have produced them, but as a living complex of activities and arrangements which 
change and develop in response to the character, needs, desires, and purposes of 
human beings. Thus, in the sections devoted to each country (with slight changes 
for Germany because of the variety of its political experience), the first chapter con- 
tains a discussion of the nature of its people: their national, economic, religious, and 
geographic divisions, together with the organs of public opinion through which these 
diverse interests arc expressed or controlled. The second chapter then deals with 
those historical influences and political ideas which have been important in molding 
the institutions of government. The third (for Germany the fourth) turns to politi- 
cal parties as the agencies through which the people, or a dominant portion thereof, 
most directly influence or control the government. The fourth (for Germany the 
fifth) chapter is devoted to representative bodies which, in general, have the special 
function of reflecting popular interests. The fifth (for Germany the sixth) is con- 
cerned with the executive and the nature of political leadership. The sixth is con- 
cerned with national administration, and the seventh with local. The eighth chapter 
turns to the administration of justice. The ninth surveys the range of experiments 
and activities to promote the public welfare. And the tenth considers the position 
of the country in the world today. 

The original authors, Mr. Ranney and Miss Carter, planned the book as a unit 
and worked over each chapter of the first edition together; in each major section of 
that edition, the first five chapters were primarily the work of Mr. Ranney and the 
last five of Miss Carter. In the second edition, due to Mr. Ranney's untimely death, 
Miss Carter has undertaken a comprehensive revision of the sections on Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union; Mr. Herz has prepared the new section on 
Germany. As before, the authors have worked closely together to maintain the unity 
of the work. 

In writing the book, the authors have had in mind the reader who is seeking an 
introduction to the politics of the major powers rather than the scholar who has 
already specialized in the field. Wherever possible, therefore, they have dispensed 
with the top-heavy and somewhat grotesque apparatus of scholarship which requires 
a footnote for every statement and which repeatedly diverts the reader from the 
principal train of thought. Where it is important for the reader to know the source 
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of certain statements, they have tried to introduce that information into the text 
itself. 

As an aid to the reader who wishes to pursue the subject further, there is appended 
a bibliography of relevant books and articles in English, together with introductory 
comments explaining which of these are likely to be most helpful 

The Authors' Personal Position 

Each of the major foreign powers today is the focus of great controversy, and an 
author inevitably finds himself involved in questions which go beyond a mere de- 
scription of political institutions and processes. Once one has ascertained as accurately 
as possible how an institution works, how power is exercised, how rulers are chosen, 
how elections are arranged, or which interests rule, the further question arises: does 
the institution work well or badly, is the system good or bad? 

In many cases, the answer to this question will depend upon one’s personal set of 
values or standard of judgment. The person who thinks of unemployment as the 
greatest evil may well come to a different conclusion from the person who hates 
political tyranny before all else; the person who worships efficiency will look at the 
same institution in a very different light from the person who thinks it most impor- 
tant that men should base all of their institutions upon voluntary consent. 

It has therefore seemed well to the authors to do two things. In the first place, 
they have tried to explain, in their discussion of the politics of each country, the 
nature of the ideas, the aims, and the traditions which have had a dominating politi- 
cal influence, so that it will be possible to judge the institutions of each country in 
the light of its own standards and beliefs. But they have also thought it important, 
on issues which are controversial, to make their own point of view perfectly clear — 
both because it would be more stimulating for the reader to see the issues discussed 
frankly, even when he might himself disagree, and because it would be deceptive in 
any case to evade value judgments at a time when even to avoid an issue is to take 
a position. The authors, therefore, have not tried to conceal the fact that they share 
the political beliefs of most liberal Americans. To them a society is bad which lacks 
the traditional democratic freedoms of thought, speech, press, and association. But 
a society is not good which is marked by poverty, ignorance, unemployment, or social 
and racial discrimination. Like most Americans they would like to make the best 
of both worlds, to see the good political and spiritual life combined with the good 
material life. And it has seemed to them important to discover to what extent any 
one of these major foreign powers has succeeded in combining these ideals. 
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MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS 

The four ‘‘major foreign powers” with which 
this book is concerned — Great Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union, and Germany — have a two- 
fold claim on American attention. They are 
highly important in contemporary world poli- 
tics, and they offer a variety of political experi- 
ence invaluable for the study of government. 

Few observers would claim that all four coun- 
tries are Great Powers. It is popular today to 
speak of the “Big Two,” the United States and 
the Soviet Union, as the dominant powers in 
the world, or by speaking of the “Big Three,” 
to recognize that Great Britain, with its Empire 
and the Commonwealth, still represents a pow- 
erful force in international affairs. France, with 
its less highly developed industry, and its inter- 
tial dissension, and Germany with its de facto 
partition and uncertain future no longer exert 
the power which they once held. 

Yet events in all four of these major foreign 
powers have, today, a tremendous impact on 
American life, and the next few years arc not 
likely to sec a reduction in this influence. Re- 
lations with the Soviet Union are now the chief 
source of international tension and anxiety. The 
strength of Western Europe depends largely on 
political developments in France and Germany. 
The weakening of Great Britain already has 
brought a shift in the international balance of 
power, and the British experiment with collec- 
tivist programs is of the most serious importance 
for the future of free government. Whether or 
not each of these countries is a great power in 
the sense of military potential and economic re- 
sources, each is a great power in the sense that 
its fate will affect the political future of the 
world. 

The Comparative Approach to Politics 

Few experiences can be more valuable, in 
studying such countries, than to compare them 


with one another in an effort to discern the 
major trends in modern politics, to observe the 
extent to which the same problems and issues 
arise in different countries and the varying ways 
in which they are met, to note significant de- 
partures from the common pattern, and to draw 
some judgment of the relative merits of differ- 
ent systems of government. Often the knowl- 
edge of one country is a guide and illumination 
in the understanding of another; and often the 
knowledge of individual institutions and prob- 
lems furnishes the key to issues of far greater 
and more general scope. 

The four countries included in this book are, 
as suggested, admirably suited to this purpose. 
Taken together, they represent a difference in 
tradition, way of life, and range of political ex- 
perience, which puts many of the most common 
generalizations about government to their sever- 
est test. The American who studies the Soviet 
Union inevitably becomes acquainted with an 
entirely new set of standards for judging politi- 
cal excellence. The person who studies the radi- 
cally different regimes which Germany has ex- 
perienced can never again feel so complacent 
about the universal applicability even to West- 
ern countries of the political institutions and 
principles to which he is accustomed* The stu- 
dent of British and French politics learns of 
varieties of democratic life which offer sharp 
contrast to the institutions and procedures which 
Americans accept as normal and natural. It is 
impossible for an alert and inquiring reader to 
consider the experience of these countries with- 
out having his own political thinking deepened, 
his political vision rendered more penetrating. 

The Impact of Crisis Government 

The fact that each of the four governments is 
undergoing a crisis of considerable gravity 
makes their study more significant, more inter- 
esting— and more difficult. All four knew bitter 
suffering as a result of World War II — in loss 
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of life, disruption of the economy, and physical 
destruction. Today, partly as a heritage of the 
war, partly as an outcome of the current tension 
between the Western powers and the Soviet 
Union, all four must contend with economic, 
social, and political problems of overwhelming 
gravity. In studying these countries the observer 
is not looking at governments which are stable 
and unchanging or which follow a gradual, 
“normal,” predictable line of development. The 
political situation within each country is change 
ing even as one attempts to analyze it, and the 
future holds many possibilities for diverse de- 
velopment. 

Under such circumstances the study of com- 
parative government becomes very different 
from what it oiice was. Where the student of 
fifty or even thirty years ago could approach 
the institutions of a foreign country with some 
confidence that they would not change greatly 
in the next decade or two, the immediate future 
of these four lands is clouded by the unpredict- 
able and the imponderable. Often, as with Ger- 
many and even France, there is no assurance 
that those institutions which can be observed 
today will be in existence five years or even one 
year from now. 

Today, then, if the study of comparative gov- 
ernment is to have more than transitory signifi- 
cance, it must look beyond the bare outlines of 
political institutions and pay greater attention 
to the raw material of politics: the human beings 
who make up the political community, and the 
influences and forces which mold their political 
life; for the people change more slowly than 
their governments. Whatever happens to their 
political institutions, their way of life, their re- 
ligious and national divisions, their economic 
problems and class stratifications, their historical 
experiences and inherited political ideas arc 
likely to have an enduring influence. Russia 
under the Communists still has certain things 
in common with Russia under the Tsars (see 
pp. 450-53). Issues and experiences of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries still have a vital 
effect upon French political divisions and con- 
duct today (pp. 252-55). Traditional German at- 
titudes and aims are of profound importance 
for contemporary German politics (pp. 596-604). 
To understand such influences is often to possess 
a key to future developments, and a considerable 


proportion of this book will, therefore, be de- 
voted to this subject, 

CERTAIN BASIC QUESTIONS 

While the primary purpose of this book is to 
provide an understanding of the institutions and 
politics of the major foreign powers, there are 
certain general problems of modern government 
of which the American reader ought to be 
aware, whether he is looking at the govern- 
ments of Western democracies like Great Brit- 
ain, France and the Bonn Republic or at the 
different forms of totalitarian rule characteristic 
of the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany. Today 
it is frequently charged, on both the extreme 
Left and the extreme Right, that the type of 
democracy to which Americans arc accustomed 
has outlived its usefulness. Where Lord Bryce, 
at the end of World War I, could write of “the 
universal acceptance of democracy as the normal 
and natural form of government” and observe 
that “the old question: What is the best form of 
government? is almost obsolete,” ^ this question, 
at the close of World War II, is with us in a 
more imperative form than ever. 

To attempt to answer the question on the 
basis of American experience alone is to take far 
too narrow a view of the subject. In a very real 
sense, democracy means diversity; and in Great 
Britain and France it is possible to see how 
democratic governments basically different from 
our own have met similar problems. Moreover, 
it is decidedly unrealistic to ponder the adequacy 
of democracy without examining with equal 
care the merits and demerits of alternative forms 
of government. In looking at the political sys- 
tems which prevail in these four countries, it is 
also desirable to arrive at some judgment on the 
charges commonly made against democracy. In 
general these are of two types: that the ma- 
chinery of democratic government is inefficient 
and inadequate to modern needs, and, even 
more fundamentally, that the liberal democratic 
concept of political life is untenable in the mod- 
ern world. Let us look at these contentions more 
closely. 

i James Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. i, p. 4. 
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T he Machinery of Government 

To the person who is dazzled by the more 
dramatic conflicts in ultimate aim and aspiration 
between the world’s leading political systems, 
the issue of political mechanics may appear drab 
and unimportant. Yet it is upon such “wretched 
technicalities” (to borrow the phrase of Ortega y 
Gasset) that the noblest political principles and 
aspirations depend. If the machinery is bad, the 
end, however magnificent, is bound to suffer. 
The first charge, therefore, is the accusation that 
the machinery of democratic government is not 
suited to the burdens placed upon it. The attack, 
as it affects certain institutions, can be sum- 
marized briefly. 

INSTRUMENTS OF POLITICAL INFORMATION AND 
EXPRESSION 

One of the gravest charges is that the facilities 
for informing citizens and expressing their 
opinions arc inadequate and perverted; for un- 
less one is prepared to maintain that there is 
some mystical property inherent in the judg- 
ment of the ordinary citizen which makes him 
always right, popular government can be little 
better than his sources of information. Accord- 
ing to the accusation, most owners of news- 
papers, even at their best, are likely to be more 
interested in profits than in public service and 
to concentrate on those sensational features 
which will attract readers rather than on the 
task of political education. At worst it is charged 
that certain owners of newspapers deliberately 
distort the news and prejudice their comment 
in order to promote their own partisan political 
interests (pp. 14, 248, 593). In particular, since 
the press and the radio have become a big busi- 
ness, it is alleged that those who control them 
use their influence in behalf of the wealthier 
classes and leave the mass of the people without 
adequate channels of expression. 

CHANNELS OF POLITICAL ACTION 

Moreover, even the best information and judg- 
ment is useless unless the citizen finds it easy 
to engage in political action; yet it is maintained 
that the channels of action are seriously limited. 
To cast a ballot once in two or four or more 
years seems to the critics a thin and not very 
meaningful form of political participation. Pre- 


sumably, the voter is free to join a political party; 
but the parties themselves, according to the 
charge, are far from democratic in their internal 
organization. A small elite of “bosses” or “bu- 
reaucrats” allegedly chooses the candidates and 
dictates policy (pp. 52, 54, 300-01, 666). Pressure 
groups, far from remedying the defects of un- 
democratic party organization, simply intensify 
the political distortion by enabling special inter- 
ests, for purely selfish reasons, to influence the 
policy of the government. 

INSTRUMENTS OF REPRESENTATION 

In addition, it is sometimes said that the parli- 
aments and congresses in a democracy are a far 
from accurate reproduction of the sentiments 
of the voters, both in the strength of party rep- 
resentation and in the reflection of the economic 
interests and social divisions of the country as 
a whole (pp. 71-77, 308). In those countries 
which have a two-party system, the strength 
of the larger party is likely to be greatly exag- 
gerated; in those which have a multi-party 
system, parliamentary manipulation may result 
in a government very different from the one 
the citizens thought they were voting for. More- 
over, the development of party discipline may 
oblige members of the legislature to vote against 
their own convictions and the desires of the 
people who elected them (pp. 71, 74-76), and 
in accordance with the orders of a small and 
unrepresentative group of party bosses. Often, 
indeed, the popular impression of representative 
assemblies is one of a group of spokesmen of 
special interests battling and wrangling without 
thought of the common welfare of the country. 
And it is popular to talk of the “decline of 
parliaments” and to suggest that the chosen 
representatives of the people are not capable of 
directing the work of government but must dele- 
gate their authority to the executive and civil 
servants. 

POLICYMAKING AND ADMINISTRATION 

Finally it is charged that the democratic ex- 
ecutive, who increasingly bears the burden of 
making and administering policy, is inefficient 
and irresponsible. In a time when government 
requires prompt, vigorous, imaginative, and de- 
cisive action, the democratic executive is pictured 
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as slow md bumbling, handicapped and weak- 
ened by systems of checks and balances, sub- 
jected to the pressures of special interests, cor- 
rupted by the requirements of partisan politics, 
and too inexpert to know the solution to the 
increasingly complex problems of modern polit- 
ical life. Thus he is forced to delegate authority 
to a dominant and expert bureaucracy which is 
not chosen by the voter and which cannot be 
controlled by the voter. As a result, what with 
the immense complexities of modern politics, 
and the infinitely varied devices for confusing 
and misleading the public, the voter cannot tell 
whom to blame for policies which he dislikes; 
and ignorance makes it impossible to enforce 
responsibility. In a country like France the 
charge of executive inadecjuacy may be pushed 
to the point of insisting that democracy cannot 
even provide a stable executive possessed of 
enough strength to enforce order. 

Democracy in the Modern World 

The second set of charges runs deeper than 
any accusation that democratic institutions are 
imperfect, unrepresentative, inefficient, or irre- 
sponsible. In particular, since the early i93o’s, 
it has been popular to ask whether even the 
most perfect machinery of democratic govern- 
ment is adequate to the demands of the modern 
world. Fundamentally, the question is whether, 
at a time when the burdens of government 
are multitudinous and complex beyond com- 
prehension, human beings themselves have the 
mental and moral qualities necessary for self- 
government. “Look at the faces of any crowd 
pouring out of a morning train,” wrote Ramsay 
Muir, “some stupid, some harassed, some preda- 
tory, some vacuous, some trivial — and reflect that 
with them rests the determination of our destiny: 
however ardent a democrat you may be, you 
will have some moments of misgiving. . . 

Yet today every advanced country, from Swit- 
zerland to Australia and from India to Brazil, 
has assumed an ever-increasing burden of re- 
sponsibility for social and economic welfare — a 
burden, it is claimed, so great as to overstrain 
democratic government. The activities of gov- 

2 Ramsay Muir, HoU' Brifain Is Governed, p. 4 . 


ernment, according to the argument, arc too 
numerous and technical for the mass of the 
citizens to understand. Inevitably, therefore, au- 
thority must be given to an elite of experts. Thus 
it is often said that ours is an age of government 
by managers and technicians who alone can 
muster the intelligence and knowledge required 
for the conduct of public affairs. 

Yet the issue, as Muir’s comment suggests, is 
not simply a question of whether democracy can 
muster die necessary intelligence. In addition, 
democracy, to be successful, must stand on the 
assumption that men can think calmly, adjust 
their differences peaceably, consider the other 
person’s interest and ideas, make concessions 
and compromises, tolerate opposition and dis- 
agreement, and refrain from violence and the 
temptation to impose one’s will by force. Such 
qualities may flourish in times of peace and 
prosperity; but in time of international crisis 
and economic strain, they are less common. Men 
accustomed to violence in one sphere may carry 
their acquired habits into another. Men suffering 
from anxiety, whether it is inspired by the dan- 
gers of enemy action or by the desperation of 
hunger and unemployment, find it harder to be 
calm and reasonable and patient, to put public 
duty before private interest, and to refrain from 
violence when it appears that violence will be 
effective. 

In particular, it has been suggested that class 
hostility has developed so far that neither the 
conservative nor the radical elements in society 
can afford to see their opponents retain or ac- 
quire power peacefully. Lord Balfour could 
write, in 1927, that Great Britain’s political 
machinery “presupposes a people so fundamen- 
tally at one that they can safely afford to 
bicker. . . .”® More recent writers sometimes 
maintain that such an agreement on fundamen- 
tals no longer exists, that in every country the 
struggle for far-reaching social change spells the 
doom of democracy. If men will not submit 
peaceably and co-operate voluntarily in the 
achievement of this economic and social change, 
they must, it is insisted, be coerced. Yet liberal 
democracy and an extensive dependence upon 
violence cannot live together. 

® Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution, p. xxiv. 
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The Challenge of Totalitarianism 

In a time of profound social upheaval, how- 
ever, when institutional, transcendental religion 
has lost its hold upon so many people, there 
may well be a still deeper challenge to democ- 
racy than those yet considered: the challenge 
implicit in the assumption of the totalitarian 
creeds that government, or rather the state, must 
provide the spiritual faith for its people, and 
that political leadership, therefore, must have 
the attributes of a modern priesthood. For some 
the appeal of totalitarianism is for material se- 
curity at a time when social and economic insti- 
tutions are in flux, but to others it offers the 
appeal of a new religion which fills their spirit- 
ual vacuum, gives a meaning (however spurious) 
to their lives, and provides answers (however 
deceptive) about the future. The quasi-spiritual 
phraseology, the symbols and myths of the 
Fascist and Soviet ideologies are not the least 
of their attraction both in the Western world 
and in the newly independent countries of Asia. 
And there are many people who believe that 
democracy is failing to provide a satisfying 
alternative to the appeal of totalitarianism in a 
period of crisis and change. 

The Test of Modern Government 

It is one of the paradoxes of modern politics 
that so broad an indictment of democracy is 
brought forward as “realistic” and yet that so 
little attempt is made to test its validity in the 
only realistic way: by looking frankly and in 
detail at the experiences of living governments 
and by comparing the theoretical analysis with 
the way in which these governments really work 
and with the kind of society they observably 
produce. In the nineteenth century it was not 
unusual to find men of aristocratic inclination 
proving, with some pretense of logic, that pop- 
ular government could not possibly work at 
the very time that popular government in the 
United States was marked by a rather remark- 
able degree of prosperity, order, and liberty. It 
would be disingenuous today to pretend that a 
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similar assertion need not be subjected to the 
test of living experience. 

It is, in fact, one of the strengths of democ- 
racies that they are not afraid of self-examination 
and reform in matter of principle as well as in 
administrative detail. If anything, indeed, demo- 
crats in a self-critical mood arc likely to set up 
an excessively hard standard by which to judge 
themselves, comparing their institutions and 
practices with some ideal state of things which 
never has existed and which, short of the mil- 
lennium, never will exist. Here, too, the only 
realistic approach is to make comparisons with 
those governments which claim to do better in 
practice as well as in ideal. For there is no reason 
why the practices and assumptions of authori- 
tarian governments should be free from chal- 
lenge and the test of experience. Their organs 
of public opinion are as deserving of examina- 
tion as those of the democracies. So are their 
party systems, their institutions of representa- 
tion, leadership, and administration, and their 
conceptions of human nature. And if it is harder 
to determine the relative value of ultimate ideals, 
it is quite possible to judge whether, in practice, 
the Soviet government and German National 
Socialism have been any more successful than 
the democracies in the realization of their 
avowed objectives, or in answering the deeper 
needs of their people. 

The purpose of this book is not to present a 
defense of democracy; and in their description 
of the individual governments, the authors have 
not thought of themselves as arguing a case. 
They have tried to be fair, accurate, and com- 
plete and to avoid the delusions of wishful think- 
ing. Their aim, first of all, has been to convey 
an understanding of countries whose institutions 
and politics are of the greatest concern, both for 
the United States and the world as a whole. But 
the very information which makes this under- 
standing possible is the evidence by which the 
more fundamental issues of the consequences, 
value, and success of different forms of govern- 
ment may be judged. And the reader to whom 
these issues are of concern should profit thereby. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND NORTHERN IRELAND 



CHAPTER 1 


British People and Politics 


1. THE IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH 
POLITICS ^ 


Democracy and/ or Socialism 

The British people today are attempting to 
answer one of the most bitterly disputed ques- 
tions of modern times: Is it possible for a gov- 
ernment to provide collectivist programs for the 
public good without endangering individual 
liberty? 

In many parts of the world it is said that men 
must choose between political freedom and eco- 
nomic security. Some partisans of the extreme 
Left often insist that democratic methods are 
too slow and uncertain to achieve far-reaching 
economic reform. Some partisans of the Right 
deny that governmental action can bring about 
economic security without coercing the indi- 
vidual and eventually enslaving him. Yet both 

^ British government is the source of considerable termi- 
nological difhcukv for Americans. The official but some- 
what unfamiliar name of the country is “The United King- 
dom of Great Biitain and Northern Ireland,” and it is the 
“United Kingdom” rather than “Circat Britain” which ap- 
pears in the indexes and lists of members of international 
organizations. “England” is only one pait of the United 
Kingdom, together with Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland. 

A$ a further complication, the word “British” properly 
refers not only to the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
but also to all members of the British Commonwealth and 
dependent Empire. 

Betause of these difficulties, it is necessary to be somewhat 
arbitrary m one’s choice of words. In this book, for the sake 
of convenience, the older and more common term “Great 
Britain” will be used in place of “United Kingdom.” “Brit- 
ish” will refer only to the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom. “England” and “English” will refer onlv to the part 
of the United Kingdom which properly deserves the name. 

Northern Ireland, it should be noted, diflcrs from other 
parts of the United Kingdom in that its population of a 
million and a quarter not only has repiesentation in the 
British Parliament but also has a legislature of its own at 
Belfast. 


of Great Britain’s large parties are pledged, in 
different measure, to a considerable amount of 
governmental direction of the economy to en- 
sure material prosperity for the whole people, 
and both of them are deeply devoted to human 
liberty. 

Where the parties differ is less in aim, or even 
philosophy, than in approach. The Labor Party 
believes that prosperity depends primarily on 
' the working classes; thus they emphasize full 
employment out of which, they maintain, will 
come greater purchasing power and expansion 
of industry. In cpntrastjjik 
places its primary emphasis on the enterprise of 
the'' capitalist class. Thus Qoi]iKxyatiYCS,.*f^Yor 
government aid to capitalists through increased 
incentives, and believe that the resulting expan- 
sion of industry will create^ more purchasing 
power. Both parties, it should be noted, arc dedi- 
cated to using the machinery of the state for 
carrying out their programs. Thus whichever 
party is in power, the British experiment with 
governmental planning will continue; and its 
success or failure will have great influence on 
the rest of the world. 

British Influence on Other Countries 

British political experience has long had un- 
usual importance for other countries both be- 
cause Great Britain is one of the world’s great 
powers and because British institutions have 
been imitated in many other lands. No people 
in modern times have been more fertile in the 
invention and adaptation of political institu- 
tions. And although the British themselves have 
not always been conscious inventors, their slow 
evolutionary process has been conducive to po- 
litical experiments by which many other nations 
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have profited. Wherever men of British descent 
have founded new governments in the last cen- 
tury and a half — in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa — ^they have carried 
British institutions with them. Countries like 
Eire and India, at the very time of freeing them- 
selves from British control, have borrowed from 
the political experience of their former rulers. 
And on the continent of Europe almost every 
democracy has been strongly, if in some cases 
less happily, influenced by the British example. 
The person who understands British govern- 
ment, therefore, has a clue to the governments 
of many of the world’s democracies. 

And on America? 

The British government, moreover, is the one 
which, more often than any other, is held up as 
an example for Americans to imitate. Some of 
its most ardent admirers, it must be confessed, 
value it for different and even conflicting rea- 
sons, and some of them seriously misunderstand 
its character. Yet it is a rare year in which at 
least one new book does not urge the American 
people to scrap some part of their constitutional 
machinery or their procedure in favor of the 
British equivalent. 

For this reason it is important to understand 
the extent to which the two countries are com- 
parable. The sharing of a common language 
and of common cultural, legal, and political 
traditions often encourages the assumption that 
the political outlook and conduct of the two 
countries ought also to be the same. Thus both 
nations take it for granted that peoples who arc 
not “Anglo-Saxon” will differ from them in 
attitude and policy, but each is subject to a 
peculiar irritation when it finds its standards 
disregarded by the other. There is a certain 
shrewdness in the comment that Great Britain 
and the United States are divided by their com- 
mon language. 

There are, in actuality, important political dif- 
ferences between the two countries, differences 
which stem in large measure from dissimilarities 
in geography, economic structure, class divisions, 
way of life, and even inherited political ideas. 
Anyone who is to understand British politics, 
therefore, must first of all know something 
about these differences. 


II. THE ISLAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The island 

Nothing has been m ore important in British 
history than the fact ffiaf" Grcrt HBritam ir^a^n 
“island . Ahout tweiitv-twd mlTes of 
arate the southeast shore of England from the 
European continent, but for many generations 
those few miles gave the British people some- 
thing of the feeling of security which the At- 
lantic and the Pacific still give Americans. It is 
not very long since the British equivalent of 
American isolationists could seriously advocate 
a policy of cutting themselves off from political 
and military struggles in lands across the Chan- 
nel. 

Today, air warfare and the rocket bomb have 
destroyed any such hope. If the Channel pre- 
vented Hitler’s armies from conquering Great 
Britain, it could not keep the Allies from their 
successful invasion of France, and it could not 
keep German planes and rockets from devas- 
tating many heavily populated centers in the 
British island. Yet there are certain ways in 
which the earlier protective role of the Channel 
still influences British politics. During the criti- 
cal centuries when Continental states developed 
great vStanding armies which became an instru- 
ment of autocratic government, the British were 
relatively free from any corresponding threat. 
The British army, as the saying goes, was a 
navy; and a navy was hardly an asset in putting 
down popular resistance to royal authority on 
land. Security from invasion made it possible, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for 
the British to develop and consolidate free insti- 
tutions of government at the very time that their 
neighbors across the Channel were submitting 
to absolute monarchy. Thus, if the Channel 
today has lost much of its defensive importance, 
the free institutions which it protected continue 
to exist. 

COMMERCIAL AND MILITARY POSITION 

Great Britain’s geographical position is im- 
portant in another respect. So long as the Medi- 
terranean was the chief path of trade, the island 
suffered commercially from its location on the 
fringe of the European world. But once America 
was discovered, the new trade routes turned the 
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island into a center of world commerce. The 
world's greatest banking houses were in Lon- 
don, and the favorable conditions for importing 
raw materials and exporting manufactured 
goods made the country the workshop of the 
world. If the island had remained purely agri- 
cultural, its population would necessarily have 
been small; but the profits from its industry 
made it possible before the war to import the 
food required to support a population of fifty 
million people. 

Today this very dependence upon foreign 
trade constitutes something of a military as well 
as economic liability. Because of its relative pov- 
erty in raw materials oSier 

on outside sources 
Tf ir is to mMntim n of 

its liquidation oTte inVi^stmehts in order 
to pay“ for two wars, niust earq 

selling 

in,., foreign markets. Since it remains predomi- 
nantly a" processing economy, failure to main- 

tain its imports or its foreign markets could be 
disastrous. In contrast to Great Britain, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union have vast 
resources and markets at home: in an emer- 
gency they could support themselves to a con- 
siderable extent. But to Great Britain such an 
emergency might mean death. Thus, where the 
United States and the Soviet Union, in military 
terms, think first of all of security from attack 
against the homeland, Great Britain must think 
of the equally fatal effect of any serious inter- 
ference with its commerce with distant lands. 

CLIMATE AND SIZE 

Another geographical consideration of great 
political importance is the smallness of the Brit- 
ish island and the evenness of its climate. Great 
Britain (not including Northern Ireland, which 
has an area of 5,244 square miles) has an area 
of only 89,041 square miles, as compared with 
3,022,387 for the continental United States. The 
island is twice the size of Pennsylvania and a 
little smaller than Oregon, and the major por- 
tion of its population is concentrated in a rela- 
tively small area, since in the North and West 
(including most of Scotland and Wales) the 
country is hilly or mountainous. The climate, 
however, is remarkably even. There is some- 
what more rain in the West and somewhat more 


sun in the East, but the winters tend to be mild, 
the summers cool, and the rainfall fairly well 
distributed throughout the year. There is noth- 
ing to compare with the great range of climate 
and the vast distances which encourage the dis- 
tinctive outlook and individuality of different 
American regions. On the contrary, the great 
bulk of the people live within a few hours' train 
or motor ride of London, and the same morning 
newspapers can be read throughout the island. 

As a result, the Englishman is more likely 
than the American to think in national terms. 
In Scotland, there is still a strong local conscious- 
ness, intensified by economic misfortunes in re- 
cent years into a vocal if not significant Scottish 
‘‘nationalist” movement. The particularist feel- 
ing in Wales is also marked. Scotland has long 
had a Secretary of State of its own in the Brit- 
ish ministry, and in the Churchill Cabinet of 
1951 there was, for tlic first time, a Minister 
of Welsh Affairs, the office being combined 
with that of Home Secretary. But less than 
one-sixth of the British population is Scottish or 
Welsh, and their political importance is far from 
decisive. In England itself, where the over- 
whelming majority of the people live, there is 
little particularist feeling. There is considerable 
interest in local history and in regional varia- 
tions in landscape, architecture, and dialect. But 
this interest is not reflected in a distinctive politi- 
cal feeling. Political parties can use the same 
literature and emphasize the same principles in 
Somerset as in London or Norfolk or York- 
shire. 

Thus Great Britain’s homogeneity and com- 
pactness have an important political conse- 
quence. In American politics nothing is more 
significant than the extent of political decentrali- 
zation. Not only do sections of the country like 
New England, the South, or the Midwest have 
a distinct character of their own, but each state 
has a complete government, and the most im- 
portant political organizations in the United 
States are state and local rather than national. 
No American party can win a national election 
unless it carries several of the great sections, and 
every party platform represents a compromise 
of rival sectional interests. Votes in Congress 
often run on sectional rather than party lines, 
and even the nominations for national office 
must take geography into account: if the presi- 
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dcntial nominee comes from the East, the vice- 
presidential must come from the Midwest or 
West. 

In Great Britain, in contrast, no one cares 
whether a party*s leaders come from Durham 
or Devon or Essex. Unlike American practice, 
candidates for the legislature do not need to be 
residents of the constituencies for which they 
stand (see p. 62). Historically^ 
the island simpUfie'd the task of centralizing the 
gpygmme^ and governme^^^^ 

.reinforced. epm- 

niunicatfon, has fpstcred a well-integrated politi- 
cal and economic life. None of the most impor- 
tant political issues in Great Britain is primarily 
sectional in character; statesmen are free to 
think in national rather than local terms. 

The Feeple: Notionalify 

In origin the inhabitants of Great Britain are 
both ancient and diverse, the early history of the 
island being one, almost to the point of monot- 
ony, of invasion, conquest, and settlement by 
different peoples coming from a great variety of 
geographical sources. In later years Shakespeare 
could hail the ‘"silver sea" surrounding the Brit- 
ish isle and serving it 

... in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

But in prehistoric and early historic times, the 
seas often acted as a highroad bringing invaders 
and visitors from far places. 

The first historical knowledge we have of the 
inhabitants oNthe island comes from a time 
when most of Great Britain was inhabited by 
Celts. By reputation they were a folk of imagi- 
nation and quick intelligence, though some- 
what lacking in discipline and emotional re- 
straint; and even today there is an amusing 
tendency to attribute any marked strain of indi- 
viduality or lyricism in English writing, or any 
“un-English" political excitement among the 
masses of the people, to a survival of this Celtic 
element in the national character. 

For a time, from the first to the fifth centuries 
A.D., England and a part of Scotland were under 
the control of the Romans; but apart from their 
famous roads, a number of ruins, and some 


place names, few direct traces of their influence 
survived. With the withdrawal of their legions 
early in the fifth century, the island was left 
open to the inroads of various Germanic peo- 
ples: Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and, later, Danes; 
and as the invaders penetrated westward, it was 
only on the fringes of Wales, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, and Western Scotland that the Celts 
continued to predominate. 

The last great invasion of England took place 
in 1066, when the Normans gave the country, 
for a time, a ruling class which was French in 
customs, language, and manners, but which was 
not numerous enough to make fundamental 
changes in the composition of the population. 
Since that time there has been no successful in- 
vasion of the country; and the foreigner, far 
from being aware of the diversity of origin of 
the people, is likely to be impressed by the ex- 
tent to which they have become a single, homo- 
geneous body. Except for the Celtic fringe of 
Wales (where about 30 per cent of the people 
even today speak Welsh) and Scotland (where 
a few Highlanders speak Gaelic) and a few 
large cities in which Irish immigrants are nu- 
merous, the British today are exceptionally uni- 
form in speech, religion, and way of life. There 
is nothing to correspond to the presence in the 
United Slates of a large Negro minority, or of 
large numbers of recent immigrants with dif- 
ferent languages and ways of life; and no Eng- 
lish statesman need indulge in pre-election spec- 
ulation of the sort which makes American poli- 
ticians worry over the destination of the Polish 
or Italian vote and which encourages them to 
sprinkle the party ticket with names of candi- 
dates from all of the major nationality groups. 

The People: Religion 

Religion has had a greater influence upon 
British politics than most of the British them- 
selves realize. It is politically important, for ex- 
ample, that there is no great religious division 
and that, as a whol^ the island’s people are over- 
whelmingly .Protestant. A few of the oldest and 
noblest families are Catholic^ and recent immi- 
gration from Ireland has added significantly to 
this church’s adherents in the poorest and least 
influential sections of society; but altogether less 
than five of the island’s fifty millions of inhab- 
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itants arc Catholic (in comparison with almost 
twenty-eight million Catholics out of a total 
population of one hundred and fifty million in 
the United States). Politicians like to talk about 
the “Catholic vote,” but there is no basis what- 
soever for a Catholic political party like those 
which exist in France, Italy, and other countries. 

Of greater political significance is the division 
which exists within the Protestant church. At 
present more than half the population of Eng- 
land are, at least nominally, adherents of the 
Church of England (the Anglican Church, 
which corresponds to the Episcopal Church in 
the United States); about one quarter are in 
some degree attached to the Free Churches (the 
“Nonconformists,” who are generally Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Congregationalists, or Presbyte- 
rians). In Scotland, however, the mass of the 
people belong to the (Presbyterian) Church of 
Scotland, and in Wales most of the people be- 
long to Nonconformist denominations. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

Because it is an established church, the Church 
of England is to a certain extent involved in 
politics. Its head is the King of England, and 
representatives of the Church sit in the House 
of Lords and help to make the law of the land. 
It is the Anglican clergy who perform the cere- 
mony of crowning the King and who open Par- 
liament with prayer. The highest members of 
the clergy are nominated by the King, who acts 
upon the advice of his Prime Minister; and the 
creed of the Church of England is established 
by parliamentary statute and may be changed 
only by parliamentary action.^ 

More important than the present state of the 
establishment, however, is the historical influ- 
ence of the opposition between the Church of 

2 Since it often happens that the Prime Mimstci is not 
himself an Anglican, there results an odd situation (and 
one which many Anglicans dislike) under which the high- 
est clergy of the Church may be nominated by a Welsh 
Nonconformist like Lloyd George, a Presbyterian like Bal- 
four or Bonar Law, or even — to achieve the ultimate in doc- 
trinal incongruity — by a Unitarian like Neville Chamberlain. 
Moreover, Members of Parliament arc elected by voters who 
in the majority are not active members of the Church of 
England; and many members of Parliament arc Noncon- 
formists, Jews, Catholics, or members of no church at all. 
Thus, in 1927 and 1928, changes in the Prayer Hook of the 
Church of England, requested by the representative bodies 
of the Church, were refused by Parliament partly because 
of the votes of Nonconformists and even — to the scandal 
"i the devout — of one Parsec. 


England and Nonconformity. Authority in the 
Church of England, as just noted, traditionally 
has come from above, and it was natural for 
those accustomed to authority in the church to 
support it in the state. The famous comment of 
James I, “No bishop, no king,” typifies the in- 
clination of English monarchs to regard the 
Church as a pillar of their power. Ev^^t^ay, 

the least” to preach upon^the 
'Koj^ and ^aftKough the Church is 

TO^^fdf-governing in most matters, there is a 
hlafked tenderiity fot thbse Whj:; are Anglican in 

Conservat ive Party still considers TfseTr, to some 
extent, the special defender of religion and the 
interests of the Church. 

NONCONFORMIST INFLUENCE 

The English Nonconformists, in contrast, 
have tended to be critical of state authority ever 
since their persecution in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.® The Congregationalists (who still call 
themselves “Independents”) and Baptists prac- 
ticed a peculiarly loose and individualistic form 
of church organization. Authority rested in the 
congregation, not in a clerical hierarchy, and 
members were free at any time to withdraw 
and form new churches. Such ideas, when ap- 
plied in the political sphere, arc closely related 
to the American Declaration of Independence 
(both denominations, of course, colonized New 
England) and provide grounds for questioning 
the legitimacy of any authority not based upon 
consent. Thus it is understandable that Noncon- 
formists were the backbone of the revolt against 
Charles I, and that it was among Nonconform- 
ists that the ideas of the American and, in its 
early days, the French Revolution met with the 
greatest acceptance. The reaction against the 
French Reign of Terror for a time made Non- 
conformists more conservative, but throughout 
the nineteenth century the Liberal Party, with 
its emphasis on personal liberty and the limita- 
tion of state authority, drew its strongest sup- 
port from their churches. Today, with the de- 

® The Methodists, whose religious activity began in the 
eighteenth century, are an exception to this rule. But al- 
though they preached a doctrine of obedience and submis- 
sion to state authority, they organized for vigorous political 
action on such issues as prison reform and the ending of the 
slave trade. 
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dine of the Liberal Party, there is a large Non- 
conformist element in the Labor Party. 

It is still possible, in several important re- 
spects, to trace the influence of Nonconformity 
upon British politics. In the first place, the Non- 
conformists’ demand for the toleration of dif- 
ferent religious ideas and organizations made it 
natural to insist that in politics, too, there should 
be room for different ideas and political parties. 
In addition, Nonconformity is the source of the 
“Nonconformist conscience” (a first cousin of 
the “New England conscience”) which has 
come to be shared by a large section of the An- 
glican Church and which insists that the con- 
duct of the government, in foreign as in do- 
mestic policy, must be moral and Christian. 
Thus British leaders often find it necessary to 
justify their policies in high-sounding moral 
terms which occasionally strike the foreigner as 
hypocritical. The conscience, however, has more 
than a verbal effect upon politics. Some policies 
cannot be given even the most hypocritical jus- 
tification, and the statesman who forgets this 
may find his projects swept aside by a wave of 
moral indignation. Thus the Hoare-Laval plan 
for the partition of Ethiopia in 1935, which was 
prepared by French statesmen but which re- 
ceived the approval of the British Cabinet, had 
to be abandoned because of the outcry against it 
in Great Britain. 

Yet if the Nonconformist heritage has had 
an idealistic mflucnce upon British politics, it 
ha^ also had an intensely practi cal one. In some 
Continental Protestant chu r ches, political action 
h as always been suspect: but the Bri tish 
churches have encouraged a ^ ana 

p nrfir.ipqppn in poiit ics. It used to be said jn the 
nineteenth century that every NonconlormTst 
c ^p 3 ^ was a recruitlnlr station for theXiberal 
fa)L_T h£j^ethodist Church, in particular, 
w( dl organi zed,,iQr_J3ditkal..acti o^^ 

“classes,” which met weekly under the guidance 
of 

lo cal and regional organizatk)nr‘"^icfr"ia:a^^ 
w ith exceptional effectiveness under the central- 
iz ed direction of a national executive and com 
fftrTnrp" When the Labor Party was, Jdu^ 

c ombined local democracy with a hii^h degree 
of ccntralizan.c^.„_iQr..man of its e arly leaders 
wcrc.jdi£inidy es Methodist or Baptist lay prcachr ^ 


ers who could place both their eloquence and 
t heir practical knowledge of organig^tion at the 
dis posal of the new party . 

In addition, the Nonconformist churchcjs ma de 
their chief appeal to people 
lower classes whom the established Ctiurch fail^ 
tti rgarh. In countries like Russia or France or 
Germany, where the church tended to identify 
its interests with those of the upper classes, it 
was natural to regard the church as an ally or 
tool of an oppressive state, an instrument for 
keeping the exploited in subjection. But in Eng- 
land the lower classes had a church of their own 
which was itself to some extent oppressed by 
and critical of state authority. Accordingly, there 
was no need, in attacking political injustice, to 
attack religion as well. On the contrary, religion 
played an important part in fostering both the 
trade union and the socialist movement in Great 
Britain. And since it is difficult to be both a 
Christian and a believer in the extreme doctrine 
of class war, religion contributed to the modera- 
tion as well as to the idealism of the Labor 
Party. 

Today it is noteworthy that all of the British 
churches co-operate in programs of social better- 
ment, and that eminent Anglicans, like the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple, 
and Bishop Gore, may be advocates of radical 
economic reform. 

Way of Life 

In way of life, as in nationality and religion, 
the British people are exceptionally homogene- 
ous. The sentimental American still likes to 
think of England as a “green and pleasant land” 
of villages and churches and country hdus^^^^^ 
the tourist still prefers a visit to the Lake Coun- 
try or Stratford-on-Avon to an acquaintance 
with Manchester or Glasgow. But the unro- 
mantic fact is that Great Britain is heavily ur- 
banized and industrialized; its pqpuladpri i^^ 
densest of any great country in the world (al- 
though almost matched by todays truncated 
Germany). The United States has about 44 
people to the square mile; Great Britain has 
.around 505, Fifty-six and one-half per cent of 
the American population is classified as urban, 
but 80 per cent of the people of England and 
Wales and 70 per cent of the people of Scotland 
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arc so classified. In the United States, 19 per 
cent of the people are farmers or fishermen, and 
37 per cent are workers in industry, mining, 
transport, and so forth; but in Great Britain 
only 6 cent of the people are far naers and 
54 per cent arc There are two workers 

for every farmer in the United States, but in 
Great Britain there are nine. 

The political consequences of this situation 
are very important. In the United States, quite 
apart from the fact that the farm states control 
the Senate, it is obvious that a party which ap- 
peals primarily to the urban workers cannot con- 
trol the national government or win a national 
election. In Great Britain, however, the Labor 
PartjThas been able to win a strong majority 
of the seats in Parliament while making just 
such an appeal. In the United States, any fea- 
sible political program must attempt to satisfy 
simultaneously the farmer, the worker, the mid- 
dle classes, and the businessman. But in Great 
Britain, although no party ignores the farmer or, 
particularly, the growing class of white-collar 
(or “black-coated”) workers, the problem of 
achieving a winning combination of forces is 
greatly simplified. 

CLASS DIVISIONS AND CLASS ORGANIZATIONS 

The great maipri^ of the British workers are 
e mploy^ in fairly large workshops or factories. 
tod it has been natural for them to resort t o 
mass organization and action, both economi c 
and political. T he trade unions have more than 
eight miiiion members, most of whom are 
united in the Trades Union Congress (the 
T.U.C.). But in contrast to the United States, 
where the unions customarily refuse to identify 
themselves with any political party, and also in 
contrast to countries like France and Italy where 
a political party may seize control of a union 
and use it for its own purposes, the British 
unions themselves control the powerful Labor 
Party and regard it as tbe political arm of tke 
I gfeor Inovemcn t.^ Lmploy^^^ their side arc 
organized m the Federation of British Industries 
(abbreviated F.B.I.) as well as in less inclusive 
groups, and b ig business unhesitatingly throws 
its support to the Conservative Pa rty. 

Consumers also wield a certain political influ- 

* For a fuller discussion of the connection between the 
trade unions and the Labor Party, see below, p. 46. 


ence, although their primary concern is eco- 
nomic. Great Britain is the original home of the 
co-operative movement, and today about half 
the families in the island are members of con- 
sumers’ associations which run their own retail 
stores and in some cases own and manage their 
own factories. Profits are distributed to members 
as dividends. In most instances, consumers’ or-, 
ganizations are affiliated with the Consumers’ 
Union, and there is also a Co-operative Party 
which sponsors certain candidates for Parlia- 
ment jointly with the Labor Party and pays 
their campaign expenses. As one would expect, 
the great majority of the members of the co- 
operative societies are drawn from working-class 
families, but in some suburban areas there is also 
a large middle-class membership. 

The class division in industry has a certain 
parallel on the farm. In great contrast to the 
United States, where the small farmer who owns 
his own farm is of outstanding political impor- 
tance . the ordinary British farmer is a tenant. 
The number of independent owners is on the 
increase, but even today only one-third of the 
cultivated land in England and Wales is farmed 
by men who own their own farms. Most of the 
farmers are employees or tenants on a relatively 
small number of large estates whose owners 
have traditionally been in a position to control 
their tenants’ political activities. Since the land- 
lords are overwhelmingly Conservative in poli- 
tics, rural areas have commonly been regarded 
as a stronghold of the Conservative Party. In 
recent years, however, the Labor Party has at- 
tempted to work out special techniques for po- 
litical activity in such regions, where open sup- 
port of its program might result in retaliation; 
and it has taken great satisfaction in the fact 
that since 1945, particularly in Norfolk, it has 
been able for the first time to make considerable 
inroads in the farm vote. 

THE MIDDLE CLASS 

. Great Britain today is also chararfpri7pH Jw 
the growth^ot a new kind of miadle Dur- 
ing most of the nineteenth century, the middle 
class of businessmen, shopkeepers, and profes- 
sional men was often referred to as the politi- 
cally dominant class. With the continued growth 
of large-scale industry, however, and with the 
extension of voting rights to the working class, 
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the relative impoitanee of tha^ middle-class 
group declined. The more prosperous business- 
men identified themselves with the upper 
classes, while a new kind of lower middle class 
appeared, composed of clerical workers, shop 
assistants, hotel and restaurant workers, and 
providers of personal or public services. Thus 
the “nation of shopkeepers” who owned their 
own businesses increasingly gave way to a na- 
tion of clerks who were dependent on others, 
and in particular on the state, for employment. 

The professional classes, who still carry on the 
tradition of the old middle class, complain that 
neither the Labor Party nor the Conservative 
Party shows very much concern for their in- 
terests. Both parties, however, would like to win 
the votes of the new lower middle class, and in 
recent years Labor has had some success in ap- 
pealing to it. True, this class still thinks of itself 
as socially a step above the class of manual work- 
ers who form the backbone of the Labor Party. 
Yet many a white-collar worker earns less than 
a skilled manual laborer, and he is just as eager 
for protection against the financial hazards of ill 
health, unemployment, and old age. Income 
figures before the war indicated that the average 
person in Great Britain, whether manual 
worker, white-collar worker, or farmer, could 
not save enough to meet emergencies or even to 
provide education and, in many cases, adequate 
nourishment for his children.'^ Thus a slogan 
like “security from the cradle to the grave” had 
a tremendous appeal, and every party in Great 
Britain, even before the end of the v/ar, had 
made social security a part of its electoral pro- 
gram. 

^ Statistics indicated that in prewar Great Britain pov- 
erty was more extensive than in the United States and eco- 
nomic differences more extreme. Only one-half of one per 
-cent of the families received incomes of £2^000 or more a 
year, while 88 per cent received less than £2^0. In the 
United States, statistics published in 1936 indicated that 
46,5 per cent of American families had incomes of $1,000 
a year or less and that 82 per cent had $2,000 or less, while 
,4 per cent received $10,000 or more. 

Two- thirds of those who died in Great Britain left less 
than £koo of property, and leaders of the Labor Party 
liked to point out that 10 per cent of the people received 
45 per cent of the national income, while 90 per cent of the 
people had to share the remaining 55 per cent. 

By T950, however, heavy taxation due to the war and, 
to some extent to social welfare measures, coupled with in- 
creases in wages, had greatly lessened the disparity between 
lower and higher incomes. At the top of the scale, cqualiza- 
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^Although income and occupation arc impor- 
4lalit elements in the British class structure, class 


distinctions also depend heavily upon other con- 
siderations: tradition, education, behavior, man- 


ner of living, and even accent. In the past, people 
have generally been divided into those who are 
“gentlemen” and those who are not. The gentle- 
men are not identical with the nobility, al- 
though they include it; ® and the important line 
of demarcation runs, not between the aristocracy 
and the middle class (as is often the case on the 
continent of Europe), but between the upper 

middle class and the lower middle cl ass. 

The most important factor in deterniining 
who tails on which side ol the line is ^ucation. 


Sose who have been educated at one 61 the 


good public schools (a name which often con- 
fuses Americans because the British “public 
schools” are more or less the equivalent of our 
private preparatory high schools) are set apart 
from those who have not. In such schools the 


traditional aim is to develop “Christian gentle- 
men” who are disciplined, loyal, and decent, 
who “play the game,” bear pain and discomfort 
with a “stiff upper lip,” and know how to wield 
authority and how to elicit respect from those 
they rule. In public schools which follow the in- 


herited pattern, older students (known as pre- 
fects) rule over their fellows; both prefects and 
masters may deal out corporal punishment; par- 
ticipation in sports is considered of utmost im- 
portance; the chief educational concern is with 


the classics; and religion holds a central place. 
The system has often been criticized for its lack 


of democracy and for its tendency to consider 
intellect less important than good sportsmanship 


tion of income had gone further than in any other country, 

6,000 a year being about th^ maximum after taxes had 
been paid. In contrast, the average wage earner was about 
20 per cent better off in April 1949 than before the war; 
and wage earners received nearly half the total disposable 
money. Salaries and profits both declined in the same period. 
For further consideration see p. 201. 

Until 1949, the British pound sterling was worth approxi- 
mately $4; in that year it was devalued to $2.80. But it is 
possible to buy considerably more with this amount of 
money in Great Britain than in the United States. 

®In Great Britain, unlike some other countries, a title 
ordinarily descends only to the eldest son, while the rest of 
the children of a nobleman become ‘^commoners.” Thus a 
person may be closely related to a number of peers without 
having a title himself, and the distinction between the aris- 
tocracy and the upper middle class is blurred. 
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and the acceptance of the traditional code of be- 
havior. Yet many foreigners as well as many 
Englishmen admire the type of citizen which re- 
sults. Where upper classes in other societies have 
regarded the possession of money or of physical 
force as sufficient warrant for their power, the 
British upper classes have had a reputation for 
decency, dependability, and devotion to public 
service which has helped to preserve their politi- 
cal influence in an increasingly democratic age. 

Part of the strength of this class comes from 
the cohesion imposed by its way of life. Its mem- 
bers have gone to the same exclusive public 
schools, as typified by Eton and Harrow, and 
they ]y,ave attended the universities at Oxford or 
Cambridge.^ They have married among the same 
established families, they have belonged to the 
same clubs, they have followed the same sports, 
they have mingled socially at the same houses, 
and they have generally followed the same pro- 
feSssions: managing their estates or going into 
the army, the government, the law, or the 
church. More recently business has lost some of 
the taint which used to make it bad form for a 
gentleman to be “in trade,” and many peers 
have accejDted directorships in commercial and 
industrial enterprises. 

The barrier between the upper classes and the 
rest of the population has not been completely 
rigid. On the contrary, the old ruling class has 
prided itself upon its ability to assimilate, al- 
though in limited numbers, the more able and 
eminent of its fellow citizens regardless of birth. 
Many of the industrial leaders of the country 
have acquired peerages after rising from humble 
beginnings; and today manufacturers of beer, 
patent medicines, soap, and custard, as well as 
the directors of railroads, banks, and shipping 
concerns, sit in the House of Lords side by side 
with descendants of the Cecils, Cavendishes, and 
Stanleys. Yet the new commercial and manufac- 
turing gentry have been careful to conform to 
the pattern established by the older aristocracy: 
purchasing country estates, abandoning the 
Nonconformist chapel for the Church of Eng- 
land, seeking admission to the right clubs, send- 
ing their children to the correct fashionable 

^ British education has become increasingly democratic, 
however, particularly since World War II, and today more 
than half the students at Oxford and Cambridge arc on 
scholarships. For more details see pp. 195-97. 


schools, and eventually intermarrying with the 
older families. 

As a result, the prestige of the older families, 
when combined with the wealth of the newer, 
-enabled the upper classes, at least until the elec- 
tion of 1945, to wield a political influence out of 
all proportion to their numerical importance in 
the country. They were heavily overrepresented 
in Parliament and in the government in general, 
and they were often accused of dominating the 
courts, the press, the church, the armed forces, 
and the civil service, particularly the Foreign 
Office. There were times when the Cabinet itself 
resembled a reunion of Old Etonians (as under 
Prime Minister Balfour) or Old Harrovians (as 
under Prime Minister Baldwin). Even in Mr. 
Churchill’s Cabinet of 1951 there were seven 
Old Etonians and two Old Harrovians among 
sixteen members. 

Today, however, the political position of this 
class is threatened as never before. The war with 
its higher taxes and greater governmental con- 
trols over commerce and industry had already 
sapped some of its strength, and important 
changes in the educational system had threat- 
ened the basis of class distinctions even before 
the victory of the Labor Party in 1945 for the 
first time placed decisive political power in the 
hands of another group. Yet traditions are slow 
to die in Great Britain, and it would be rash to 
predict that an upper class which in the past 
adapted itself to the Industrial Revolution and 
the advent of political democracy will not be 
able, even under collectivist programs, to retain 
something more than the shadow of its former 
position and power. 

The National Economic Problem 

Today the British government faces an eco- 
nomic problem of overwhelming seriousness. In 
the past Great Britain was wealthy and power- 
ful because it was the workshop of the world, 
and so long as it remained the only advanced 
industrial country, its position and prosperity 
were secure. But once other countries — Ger- 
many, the United States, and, later, Japan — 
— began to compete with it in world markets, 
and once smaller countries developed their own 
industries (often behind tariff walls which shut 
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out British goods), Great Britain found itself in 
an increasingly difficult position. At first its great 
financial investments abroad helped to cushion 
the change; but many of these investments had 
to be liquidated in order to pay the cost o£ two* 
world wars, and 

primarily upon its immediate prodiKtive powers. 

As We tiave alrleaciy oljserveci, Great Britain 
is comparatively poor in resources. Coal is the 
only important natural resource of which there 
is a surplus, and even the^QUlpiiL Qf jiQaL k 
small for export needs. Much of the food, all of 
the cotton and rubber, most of the oil and tim- 
ber. and much of the iron needed to provid e 
fifty million people with work and with4 
s tandard of living must be imported — and paid 

fat:. But these .sffQds. can be-pakigt, .qaiy..iU9r- 

eii^ners are ready to buv goods itianufactured 

must nra iiufac turc not only for its own needs 
but^..fpr, c^ep ort— in order to pay for the raw 
materials whi ch it turns in to rnanufacturcdr 
pr oducts bo th ior"lts 5 [r**anTTor other countrie s. 

Moreover, because of^tbe loss oFTneome Trbm 
foreign investments, the British have had to in- 
crease their foreign sales substantially above the 
prewar level simply in order to recover their 
former standard of living; and this had to be 
done at a time when war damage had to be re- 
paired, when much of their manufacturing 
equipment needed modernization or replace- 
ment, when workers were tired after the extraor- 
dinary strain of wartime exertion, and when 
(because of a lower birth rate and improved 
medical knowledge which has prolonged the 
lives of the elderly) a growing proportion of the 
population was made up of older people who 
could not do productive work and who had to 
be supported by the rest of the population. 

From 1945 to 1950, by a grim, sustained effort, 
the British increased their export level to the 
phenomenal amount of 70 per cent above pre- 
war levels. This was done by systematically di- 
verting goods away from the home market 
where they were much in demand and sending 
them abroad. In 1949, for example, half the com- 
mercial vehicles, two-thirds of the automobiles, 
two-fifths of the agricultural machinery pro- 
duced in Great Britain were exported. By 1950, 
this effort plus American aid through the Mar- 
shall Plan stabilized Britain’s balance of pay- 


ments for the first time. At that moment, how- 
ever, the need for rearmament in the face of 
threatening Soviet expansion endangered the 
success of the program, for the most effective 
earners of overseas credits are just those indus- 
tries most essential for defense production. Thus 
the British continue to face an urgent balance 
of trade problem, while the home market can 
hardly be starved further without impairing the 
standard of living and creating such inflationary 
pressures as the economy can hardly stand. 

THE ROLE OF THE STATE 

All these economic and social problems have 
drawn political problems in their wake. In the 
first place, all the groups in the community in- 
sist that the state shall ensure what they consider 
reasonable standards of living. Organized work- 
ers have turned to the government to ensure 
better working conditions, shorter hours, and 
higher wages. Manufacturers have turned to the 
government for subsidies and protection from 
foreign competition. The elderly demand pen- 
sions. And the great masses of the people, 
whether white-collar workers, skilled craftsmen, 
or unskilled laborers, are eager not only for pro- 
tection against the financial burdens of unem- 
ployment, ill-health, and old age but also for 
government intervention to assure decent hoUvS- 
ing, a decent diet, and satisfactory education. 

But the problem has more aspects than this. 
During the war, vast numbers of controls were 
instituted to mobilize British resources towards 
the single end of national survival. At the end 
of the war, as we have seen, these controls could 
not end. They have been retained, and in some 
instances increased, in the postwar “battle for 
exports.” 

The demand for social welfare, the need for 
defense, and the struggle ever to increase the 
export surplus has resulted in a massive expan- 
sion of governmental activities. This is the prob- 
lem which all political parties in Great Britain 
must face. There is a danger, particularly for 
foreigners, of seeing the British situation in over- 
simplified terms, in not recognizing that this is 
not merely a great experiment in establishing a 
welfare state but also, at the same time, the 
effort of a great country, which in the past was 
the foremost of world powers, to regain by rig- 
orous sacrifices something of its former position. 
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Both factors are pDnstantly operating to affect 
governmental policy and governmental machin- 
ery. Accordingly, it is quite clear that the state 
must continue to play a vast and pervasive role 
in the affairs of the British community. 

ill. ORGANS OF POLITICAL OPINION 

Politics and Public Opinion 

In studying the politics of any country, it is 
important not only to understand the nature of 
the social, economic, and other divisions of the 
population, but to discover what organs of 
public and political opinion arc available for the 
expression of these interests. 

Experts still disagree about the exact meaning 
of “public opinion,” but no one today challenges 
the fact of its importance. In democracies it has 
long been assumed that governments ought, in 
general, to do what their people want them to 
do. But even in dictatorships the rulers, far from 
ignoring public opinion, have become proficient 
in the arts of molding and manipulating it. .In 
every modern country, regardless of form of 
govefhmeht, the press and the radio are political 
weapons of tremendous power, and few things 
arc so indicative of the nature of a government 
as the way in which that power is exercised. 

The Press 

In a democracy like Great Britain the press, 
ideally, has three political functions: informa- 
tion, discussion, and representation. It is sup- 
posed to give the voter reliable and complete in- 
formation on which to base his judgment, it 
should let him know the arguments for and 
against any policy, and it should reflect and give 
voice to the desires of the people as a whole, par- 
ticularly in the relatively long periods between 
elections. In performing these services, however, 
the press may be restricted by action of the gov- 
ernment or of private interests. 

On the first score the British have had com- 
paratively little to complain of. In the years be- 
fore World War II, when the Conservatives were 
in power, there were occasional complaints that 
certain officials had tried to influence the press, 
the radio, and even newsreels in an attempt to 


prevent the publication of inconvenient news 
items or distasteful opinions. There was no open 
censorship, but tactful suggestions might be 
made to editors, reporters, or proprietors; and 
since proprietors often were Conservative in 
sympathy, and since editors and reporters might 
conceivably be reluctant to antagonize officials 
upon whom they were dependent for informa- 
tion, the suggestions may have had some influ- 
ence. 

During the war itself, the government ac- 
quired extraordinary authority under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Act of 1939 (not un- 
like its predecessor, the Defence of the Realm 
Act, 1914), to prohibit publications which were 
likely to cause serious public disorder or to pro- 
mote disaffection. But these powers were exer- 
cised, on the whole, with laudable restraint. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRITISH PRESS 

In the past the strongest criticism has been di- 
rected, not against the government, but against 
a small group of newspaper owners who are 
popularly known as “press lords” and who are 
accused of using their power to control the ideas 
and information which reach a large section of 
the British public. Unlike newspapers in the 
United States, the typical large morning news- 
paper in Great Britain has a national rather than 
a local circulation, and this circulation is far 
larger than anything Americans are acquainted 
with. In 1951 (at a time when almost no Ameri- 
can paper, except tabloids, had a circulation of 
even one million copies) Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express had a circulation of over four mil- 
lion, the Daily Herald (organ of the Labor 
Party) had a circulation of over two million, 
Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail slightly more, the 
News Chronicle (which, though Liberal in 
politics, supported many Labor measures after 
1945), just over a million and a half, and Lord 
Camrose’s Daily Telegraph and Morning Post 
just under one million. Seven London morning 
papers have a combined circulation of fifteen 
million copies, while in the United States, with 
nearly three times the population, 334 different 
Journals have a total morning circulation of 
only twenty-one million. Many British provin- 
cial newspapers, in addition, are grouped in 
great chains like those belonging to Lord Roth- 
ermere, Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Kcmsley (who 
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also owns the Sunday Times and a London tab- 
loid, the Daily Graphic) ^ and the Westminster 
Press. Proprietors are organized for common 
action through the Newspaper Proprietors As- 
sociation in London and the Newspaper Society 
in the provinces, while news agencies like the 
Press Association and Reuters (which, in its col- 
lection and distribution of foreign news, has ac- 
quired the reputation of speaking for British 
interests and reflecting official British policy) 
are jointly owned. 

In a country where party lines tend to follow 
class lines, the structure of the press seems to 
have favored and to continue to favor the Con- 
servative Party. Legally, of course, anyone is free 
at any time to start new and competing news- 
papers, but for all practical purposes the cost of 
such ventures is almost prohibitive. According 
to report, it required ten million dollars to put 
the Daily Herald on a paying basis, and few 
men or organizations can afford such a price. 
Those who can, rarely feel much sympathy for 
socialism, and the Labor Party frequently com- 
plains that the great majority of British news- 
papers are weapons in the hands of its enemies, 
who use their publications for partisan purposes 
rather than as sources of complete and impartial 
information. 

Conservatives, on their part, reply that no 
paper is more one-sided in its reporting of the 
news than is the Daily Herald, whose policy is 
directed by the Trades Union Congress, though 
the paper is owned by Odhams Press; and they 
insist that the Daily Herald, the Liberal News 
Chronicle, the Daily Mirror (a popular tabloid 
which supports Labor, and has a circulation of 
over four and a half million, the largest of any 
daily in the world), and Reynolds News, the 
Sunday newspaper of the co-operative move- 
ment, give the opponents of Q^nservatism a suf- 
ficiently powerful voice to make charges of 
monopoly ridiculous. 

It is true, of course, that the concentration of 
British journalism in London throws more 
power into the hands of a newspaper owner in 
Great Britain than in the United States. Many 
of the press lords insist that their papers shall 
reflect only their personal political preference; 
even Lord Beaverbrook, though his papers long 
published David Low’s cartoons, has declared 
publicly that “I ran the paper purely for the pur- 
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poses of making propaganda on my own issues.” 
But when the charges of “monopolistic tenden- 
cies in the control of the Press,” put forward 
by the National Union of Journalists, and en- 
dorsed by left wing elements in the Labor Party, 
were examined over a two-year period by a 
Royal Commission on the Press set up by a 
House of Commons resolution in October 1946, 
they were not found to be valid. “There is noth- 
ing approaching monopoly in the Press as a 
whole,” declared the Commission. Moreover, it 
found that the British Press has “high standards 
of public responsibility and service,” is “jealous 
of its own independence and reputation,” and 
that many employed in it have “a sense of voca- 
tion.” At the same time, the Commission 
warned that “Partisanship is present in some de- 
gree in all the papers. . . . The Press is part of 
our political machinery which is essentially par- 
tisan. But partisanship can and does on occasion 
lead to a degree of selection and colouring of 
news which can only be regarded as excessive.” 
The chief, and rather weak, recommendation 
which the Commission made was similar to that 
of the American Commission on the Freedom 
of the Press: a General Council of the Press to 
raise the standards of the profession, and rep- 
resent it in relations with the Government. No 
support was given to major changes in the own- 
ership and control of the Press, and above all, 
to State control of the Press. 

It is difficult, in fact, to tell just how much 
influence newspaper partisanship has upon the 
British voter. Surveys of circulation indicate that 
the regions in which the Daily Herald predomi- 
nates (South Wales, for example) tend to vote 
for Labor, and that those in which Lord Kems- 
ley’s Western Morning News predominates (as 
in the West Country) vote Conservative. Cer- 
tainly the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Mail 
predominate in the southern suburbs of London, 
which are Conservative strongholds. But it is at 
least as likely that readers choose the newspaper 
which corresponds to the political convictions 
they already hold as that they acquire their con- 
victions from reading the paper. Particularly 
since Labor’s sweeping victory in 1945, when 
the larger part of the press was opposed to it, 
there has been a tendency to discount the power 
of the press and to assume that the voter is in- 
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telligcnt enough, when he does not buy his 
paper purely for amusement, to identify the 
political prejudices of its publishers and to make 
the necessary allowances. Moreover, it is com- 
mon in England to read three or four news- 
papers, so a more balanced view may result 
than might be expected. 

THE INFLUENTIAL PRESS 

One of the important characteristics of British 
politics is the influence wielded by several peri- 
odicals of more limited circulation than the 
giant newspapers. Among them, the Liberal 
Manchester Guardian has an international repu- 
tation for the excellence of its news and editorial 
comment, while The Tunes of London is the 
most powerful of the island’s newspapers. Al- 
though its circulation in 1951 was only 256,000, 
its readers include the most eminent people in 
Great Britain: government officials, politicians, 
judges, diplomats, scholars, clergymen, officers 
of the army and navy, and the well-educated 
classes in general. Its reporting is noted for relia- 
bility and completeness, if not for liveliness; 
and, especially in foreign affairs, its reputation 
for reflecting or even anticipating government 
policy gives it an almost official tone. Perhaps its 
most famous feature is “Letters to The Times/* 
which may provoke a national debate as effec- 
tively as can a speech in the House of Commons. 

In addition to these daily papers, certain 
weekly periodicals like the Economist (Liberal 
in attitude, though sometimes said to follow 
“the politics of the dead center”), the Observer 
and the Spectator (both of which are moder- 
ately Conservative in tendency), and the New 
Statesman and Nation and the Tribune (which 
speak for different groups of left-wing Labor- 
ites) wield great influence. Such publications 
make no attempt to win a circulation in the 
millions, and they can afford to indulge in dis- 
cussions of ideas and issues which require con- 
siderable intelligence on the part of the reader. 
It is in these periodicals, rather than in the daily 
press, that new and unorthodox ideas can best 
win a hearing; and since the readers are, as in 
the case of The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian, men and women who themselves in- 
fluence opinion and legislation, such publica- 
tions often exert a greater influence on politics 


than do newspapers with many times their cir- 
culation. 

The Radio 

In contrast to the predominance of private 
enterprise in the publishing field in Great Brit- 
ain, broadcasting is a government monopoly. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation ^ is so or- 
ganized as to guarantee complete impartiality, 
and there are some who complain that this im- 
partiality has been pushed to the point of color- 
lessness. At election time each of the principal 
political parties is granted time on the air 
roughly in proportion to the number of its 
candidates for Parliament. In 1945, the Con- 
servatives and Labor each had ten broadcasts, 
the Liberals four, and the Communists one; in 
1950, the number was cut down under the belief 
that the public had been saturated in 1945, and 
there were five Conservative, five Labor, three 
Liberal, and one Communist broadcast. The 
number of broadcasts was the same in 1951 
except that the Communist Party did not qualify 
for free time since it had nominated fewer than 
fifty candidates. It is some indication of the 
political importance of radio that during the 
1945 campaign about 45 per cent of the public 
listened to the broadcasts, and in 1950 between 
33 and 39 per cent, that is between fifteen and 
twenty million people. In 1951, television was 
used for the first time in campaigning and with 
considerable effect. 

At other times, however, the B.B.C. is likely 
to shy away from anything very controversial, 
though there are “brain trust” forums and simi- 
lar discussions which analyze public issues, and 
social and economic problems, with vigor and 
wit. But since any political or pressure group in 
Great Britain may vigorously protest if it thinks 
that a broadcast tends to favor its opponents, 
the safest course has been to concentrate upon 
a purely formal and factual presentation of the 
news. Thus a political commentator with de- 
cided views of his own is likely to have a short 
broadcasting life, and the radio, while providing 
the lisStener with a way of checking the factual 
accuracy and completeness of his newspaper, 
offers little of the discussion and interpretation 
in which the weeklies excel. 

® For a fuller discussion sec pp. 143-45. 
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Adequacy of the Organs of Information 
and Opinion 

The press and radio in Great Britain offer a 
suggestive contrast both with each other and 
with the corresponding institutions in the 
United States. 

If one takes as one’s standard the opening of 
channels for different views, for free discussion, 
and for reliable information, then the great 
American advantage is that there are many 
more such channels. Where British national 
newspapers have tended to drive local papers 
out of business, most American cities still have 
daily newspapers of their own, making it easier 
for different regional views to be expressed. Yet 
even in the United States the growth of the 
chain newspaper has restricted this independ- 
ence; the number of daily newspapers has de- 
clined sharply from 2,600 in 1909 to 1,890 in 
1951. Even more serious is the decline in the 
number of cities with competing dailies, from 
549 in 1920 to 220 in 1951. Thus, while there are 
more daily newspapers in the United States, 
there are nevertheless many towns where the 
reader has no choice between papers of different 
political outlook. 

In contrast, the great advantage of the British 
press is the fact that every powerful political 
movement in the country has an organ of na- 
tional circulation and that anyone on the island 
can choose among several national newspapers 
which differ widely in their views. The great 
disadvantage is that the extraordinary expense 
of starting a rival newspaper turns the political 
groups which already have papers of their own 
into vested interests. 

In theciry the radio should in both countries 
provide a notable instrument for political infor- 
mation and expression. Yet in the United States, 
although there is independence of ownership 
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and a freer expression of opinion on controver- 
sial issues, the influence of advertising agencies 
and sponsors restricts the amount of time de- 
voted to public affairs, while political comment 
tends to be one-sidedly conservative. Still, the 
British experience hardly suggests that govern- 
ment ownership is the answer. 

For both press and radio, there seems to be 
no simple solution. To place control in the hands 
of private owners is often to give a dispropor- 
tionate voice to conservative political groups. To 
place control in public organizations like politi- 
cal parties, co-operatives, trade unions, or busi- 
ness associations may give a wider representa- 
tion to divergent views, but such organizations 
are likely to be even more one-sided than private 
owners in their presentation of the news. To 
place control in the government, quite apart 
from any danger inherent in official control of 
the sources of information, may be to achieve 
impartiality in reporting at the expense of the 
most fertile kind of political discussion and argu- 
ment. To place control in the sort of trusteeship 
under which The Times and other papers are 
published may provide greater personal freedom 
for editor and writers, but there is a possibility 
of deterioration through lack of competition. 

Increasingly, it is suggested that the best solu- 
tion lies in the simultaneous existence of a vari- 
ety of forms. The competition of privately 
owned publications can act as a spur to those 
owned by public bodies or by trusteeships, while 
the existence of the latter can provide a check 
upon the accuracy and completeness of the for- 
mer. For this reason, although the Beveridge 
Report in 1951 endorsed the public monopoly in 
radio broadcasting (see p. 144), many English- 
men would favor setting up a privately owned 
business corporation and a co-operative organi- 
zation controlled by its own staff to compete 
with the B.B.C. 



CHAPTER 2 


The British Political Heritage 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Continuity and Change 

Few things are more perplexing to the outside 
observer than the British habit of preserving the 
form of inherited institutions while modifying 
both their spirit and their function. Other great 
countries like France, Russia, and Germany, 
have altered their political systems openly, delib- 
erately, and violently. But in Great Britain, with 
only one important interruption, political inno- 
vations have occurred gradually and at times 
almost imperceptibly. In many instances change 
has resulted not so much from logical fore- 
thought as from an almost casual blend of im- 
provisation, expediency, and accident. And al- 
though the growth of British institutions can be 
traced through many centuries of history, this 
development has been so unmarked by precise 
and sensational innovations that frequently it is 
hard to tell exactly when a certain practice first 
appeared, or even to state with certainty what 
English political institutions were like at a given 
historical moment. 

Origins of the Patliomentory System 

The origins of the British Parliament often 
are traced to ancient Anglo-Saxon times when 
a council known as the Witenagemot (or 
Witan), whose composition and powers are still 
a matter of debate, used to be called together to 
advise the English kings* With the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 this body disappeared; but 
William the Conqueror, while concentrating 
greater power in his own hands than the Saxon 
kings had known, summoned a Magnum Con- 
cilium (Great Council) at regular intervals. At 


such times, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, the greatest men in England were 
with him: “archbishops, bishops and abbots, 
earls, thegns, and knights.” In the intervals be- 
tween these meetings, a smaller Curia Regis 
(King’s Court or “Little Council”) remained to 
advise the King. The practical work of adminis- 
tration was carried on by the Royal Household. 

In contrast to the kings of France, whose au- 
thority continued to be challenged and limited 
by powerful nobles who commanded the alle- 
giance of their tenants, William instituted a 
system of land tenure according to which the 
first loyalty of every landholder was to the King 
and not to a local lord. From an early period, 
therefore, England attained a degree of political 
centralization far greater than that on the con- 
tinent. Yet institutions of local government 
which had originated before the Conquest con- 
tinued in existence and provided a limited ex- 
perience in self-government. 

It was William’s great-grandson, Henry II 
(1154-1189), whose reign (which followed a 
period of anarchy) marked the next great ad- 
vance in English government. Traveling or itin- 
erant justices now fostered the growth of a law 
“common” to all the land,^ while trial by jury 
replaced the earlier methods of trial by ordeal, 
battle, or compurgation. 

Early Limitations of Royal Authority 

If it was due to the strength of Henry II that 
an orderly and firm governmental authority was 
established, it was due to the weakness of his 
son Jphri (1199-1216) that this authority was 
limited by Magna Charta (the Great Charter), 

1 For a fuller discussion of the common law, sec below, 

pp. 175-76- 
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the most famous if not the most effective of 
those restraints upon political authority which 
arc the essence of constitutionalism. Subsequent 
tradition has transformed into a charter of Eng- 
lidi liberty what was primarily a guarantee of 
specific rights of English barons. Yet certain 
articles, like the famous provision (Article 39) 
that no free man might be arrested, imprisoned, 
dispossessed, outlawed or exiled, or harassed in 
any other way save by the lawful judgment of 
his peers or the law of the land, could be cited 
in future years and given a far broader interpre- 
tation and application than its sponsors imag- 
ined. The document was not democratic in any 
modern sense, but it reiterated the principle that 
the King was not unlimited in power and that 
abuses of power might be resisted; and the leg- 
end subsequently attached to it made it a power- 
ful instrument for liberty. 

The Growing Specialization of Function 

With the passage of time, there was a tend- 
ency for business that was judical or administra- 
tive in character, and which therefore required 
the continuous attention of some governmental 
body, to fall to the lot of the Curia Regis (the 
Little Council); and as the amount of business 
increased and the members of the Curia Regis 
became more highly skilled and specialized, 
such subdivisions as the Courts of Exchequer, 
Common Pleas, King’s Bench, and Chancery, 
which were the forerunners of the modern 
court system split off from it. More purely ad- 
ministrative work remained with the Royal 
Household and such institutions as the Ex- 
chequer and the Secretary of State which devel- 
oped out of it, and with the main core of the 
Curia Regis. 

Somewhat later the Curia Regis itself devel- 
oped into what was known as the Permanent 
Council; and it was within this body that, in the 
fifteenth century, the Privy Council, a smaller 
and more efficient body, grew up and eventually 
assumed the powers of its larger and more un- 
wieldy parent, much as the Cabinet (in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries) grew up 
within the Privy Council and came to act in its 
name.^ 

2 Today it is sometimes suggested that this process is being 
repeated as an Inner Cabinet grows up within the Cabinet. 
Sec below, p. 114. 


n 

The Rise of Parliament 

The Magnum Concilium (Great Council) of 
the kings of England was a meeting of the great 
nobles and ecclesiastics of the kingdom, some- 
what resembling the House of Lords of modern 
times. From time to time, however, and gen- 
erally for the purpose of winning popular con- 
sent to the levying of new taxes, kings would 
summon representatives of the lesser gentry, 
who were too numerous to attend in person, fo. 
1213, I^ng John, in need of, money, commanded 
thF presence of four^^^iscreet knights” from 
each county, and in 1254 (at a time when the 
Great Council was coming to be known as Par- 
liament) Henry III, also in need of money, sum- 
moned two knights from each county. In 1265, 
Simon de Montfort, who had led the barons in 
a temporarily successful revolt against the King, 
summoned a Parliament to which were invited 
not only two knights from each shire but two 
burgesses from each of those boroughs (towns) 
known to be friendly to his party. And although, 
with the re-establishment of King Henry’s 
power, this practice was temporarily abandoned, 
the famous Model Parliament of Henry’s son, 
Edward I, in 1295, included burgesses as well 
as knights, clergy, and barons. 

At this time the privilege of attending Parlia- 
ment was commonly regarded as a mixed bless- 
ing. Far from demanding the privilege as a 
right, people looked upon it with understand- 
able apprehension, both because the journey to 
Parliament was expensive, uncomfortable, time- 
consuming, and, upon occasion, dangerous, and 
because those summoned to Parliament were 
summoned to increase their own taxes. Thus 
attendance at Parliament was compulsory, rather 
than the result of any demand for the right of 
representation, and classes like the lesser gentry 
and the burgesses were ordered to attend when 
they became prosperous enough to attract the 
attention of a government ever eager for new 
sources of revenue. 

For a time Parliament met in three groups or 
estates; one for the nobility, one for the clergy, 
and one for the commoners. The lesser clergy, 
however, eventually withdrew; the higher clergy 
(who were themselves great nobles) met with 
the nobility; and the lesser barons or knights 
(who often were the younger sons of the nobil- 
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ity) sat with the commons, thereby helping to 
prevent the growth of a sharp political cleavage 
between the nobles and the middle classes. By 
the end of the fourteenth century, the system 
of two chambers, one for the lords and one for 
the commons, had taken shape. Moreover, early 
in the fifteenth century it came to be understood 
that proposals for grants of money should origi- 
nate in the House of Commons and then win 
the approval 4:)f the Lords, an arrangement 
which, by centering the power of the purse in 
the House of Commons, enormously enhanced 
‘ its authority. 

During this period Parliament also acquired 
certain legislative powers. Earlier, individual 
commoners had had the right to present peti- 
tions to the King asking for redress of griev- 
ances, and eventually the Commons presented 
such petitions as a body. Successive kings dis- 
covered that it was easier to persuade Parlia- 
ment to grant new taxes if the petitions were 
granted first, and laws began to be enacted by 
the King at the request of the Commons and 
with the assent of the Lords. However, not until 
early in the fifteenth century did the laws always 
coincide with the terms of the petitions. 
Henry V (1413-1422) agreed that nothing 
should be enacted which changed the substance 
of the petitions; and during the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Henry VI (1422-1461), the formula came 
into use which is still followed: statutes are 
made “by the King’s most excellent majesty by 
and with the consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same.” 

Tudor Absolutism 

Much of the fifteenth c e ntury was occ upied 

bYjhose s truiigl£g,i^tW(xn^ iaaaons.ZLj^ 

nobil i^ wh ich are knpwn^ Wars of ^j|;he 

TfosSrTniF^'uKm victor in th^r conflict, 



Tudor dyn asty, a line of eijergetic monarchs , 
wKo jgav e the country the firm and orderly g^ov- 
effiment it wantedT and so enKanced tKe , 

•- is often, r^fe^ed ' 

to as that of rfudor absolutism.” Partly because 
-f grat nobles in killing 

one another off, Henry succeeded in concentrat- 


ing great power in his own hands. Parliament 
dur ing his reign was the servant of the King 
father than an independent force, and the real 
center of governmental activity was the Privy 
Council, a group of advisers chosen by the King 
and drawn from the middle classes rather than 
the great nobility. Under the Tudors, too, 
greater authority in local government was given 
to country gentlemen (rather than nobles) 
who served without pay as Justices of the Peace 
and acquired both the political experience and 
the sense of public service which have been out- 
standing virtues of the British upper classes. 

Although the power of Parliament declined 
under Henry VII, the struggle between Henry 
VIII (1509-1547) and the Roman Catholic 
Church increased Parliament’s prestige, not 
because it failed to act as a docile instrument of 
the King but because the King made so much 
use of it as an ally in the struggle. Thus the 
“Reformation Parliament,” which sat from 1529 
to 1536, acquired a political experience and im- 
portance and enjoyed a degree of freedom of 
speech which set powerful precedents for later 
times. It was this Parliament which passed the 
legislation completing the breach with the 
Church of Rome and making the King the su- 
preme head of the Church of England. 

During the dozen years which intervened be- 
tween the governments of Henry VIII and his 
daughter Elizabeth (1558-1603), Edward VI 
(1547-1553), a Protestant, and Mary (1553-1558), 
an ardent Catholic, reigned over a country 
which was torn by religious controversy and 
plagued by bad government. Elizabeth, how- 
ever, re-established the Anglican Church of her 
father, with a ritual resembling that of the 
Catholic Church but with a creed which was 
more definitely Protestant than that of the 
church of Henry VIII; and during her reign 
England came to identify itself with Protestant- 
ism in opposition to the Catholicism of its bitter 
enemy, Spain. 

Elizabeth’s government, like that of her father 
and grandfather, was firm and orderly, and it 
commanded the overwhelming support of pub- 
lic opinion. By this time members of the House 
of Commons, far from considering their duties 
a burden, had come to take pride in their grow- 
ing political influence and to act with greater 
independence. Toward the end of Elizabeth’s 
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reign, the members (particularly those who 
were Puritans, i.e., members of the extreme 
Protestant wing of the Church of England) in- 
creasingly indulged in criticism; it was evident, 
although the devotion of the Parliament to the 
Queen was very great, that a tactless successor 
might find this body a source of serious opposi- 
tion to his will. 

The Limifafion of Royal Authority 

Elizabeth’s successor, James I (1603-1625), the 
first of the Stuart Tcings, was sufficiently tactless 
to precipitate precisely such opposition. Already 
King of Scotland, James I united in his person 
the rulership of the entire British island, al- 
though it was not until 1707 that the Act of 
Union formally united the two countries.^ 

In his native Scotland, James had already had 
sufficient experience with the Calvinistic (Pres- 
byterian) form of Protestantism, which was far 
too democratic for his tastes; and the rapid 
growth of Puritanism in England aroused his 
displeasure and persecution for similar reasons. 

Ojctcd sharply with Parliament’s conception of 
jIs owp authn^^ From 761 r to t62t. with the 
exception oi a tew weeks in 1614, James actually 
ruled without any Parliament at all; and when 
finally he was obliged to summon a new Parlia- 
ment, its vigorous criticism led him quickly to 
dissolve it. 

Far froni ending with James’s death, royal 
quarrels with Parliament grew more bitter. 
Charles I (1625-1649) dissolved his first two 
Parliaments in rapid succession and resorted to 
highly unpopular forced loans in the absence of 
financial grants from that body. When Parlia- 
ment was again summoned in 1628, a Petition 
of Right (which ranks with Magna Charta as a 
charter of British freedom) was drawn up, as- 
serting the ancient liberties of the kingdom and 
denouncing royal abuses of power, and Charles 
was forced to accept this document. 

Eyentuallyi hpweyj;ir, quarrels between the 
King ancl Parliament’s Puritan members re- 
sulted in a Civil War which lasted from 1642 to 
1649. In this struggle, which reflected a social 

3 Wales had been added to the Crown by Edward I in 
1284, and the fact that the Tudor dynasty was Welsh in 
origin later helped to reconcile Wales to this union. 


as well as a political and religious cleavage, the 
majority of the peers, the Angljcans, and the 
Catholics supported the King; the majority of 
the townspeople and the Puritans supported 
Parliament; and the landlords and country 
gentry divided themselves between the two par- 
ties. In 1649 the defeated King was executed, 
and in 1653 Oliver Cromwell, who as leader of 
the victorious Parliamentary armies already held 
effective power, assumed the title of Lord Pro- 
tector under England’s only written constitu- 
tion, the “Instrument of Government.” Yet 
Cromwell, like his royal predecessor, repeatedly 
disagreed with and dissolved Parliament, and 
his death in 1658 led quickly to the restoration 
of the monarchy with Charles II (1660-1685) as 
King. The Instrument of Government van- 
ished, the Anglican Church was re-established, 
and Nonconformists suffered serious restrictions 
upon their religious and civil rights. 

In appearance Charles accepted the supremacy 
of Parliament; and although he disagreed with 
it from time to time and secretly longed for 
absolute power, controversy was never pushed 
to the point of endangering the throne. Charles’s 
brother and successor, James II (1685-1688), was 
less discreet. Even before his accession large 
nurnbers of “Petitioners” asked that he be barred 
from the throne because of his adherence to 
Catholicism, while “Abhorrers” of the petition 
upheld his right to the succession. Once he had 
become King, however, James’s efforts to restore 
the Catholic Church enraged both Nonconform- 
ists and Anglicans (including many of the Ab- 
horrers), and his quarrels with Parliament pre- 
cipitated the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 
which drove him from the throne and trans- 
ferred the crown to his daughter Mary and her 
husband William, Prince of Orange. 

At the time of their accession, the quarrel be- 
tween King and Parliament was finally settled. 
Parliament, in the famous Bill of R ights of 
i 68q, listed the practices which h ad caused trou- 
ble during the previous half century and forbade 
their revival in clear and unequivocal languag e. 
The legislative authority of Parliament was as - 
sured, me King was forbidden to levy any tax 
or Impost wltnout parlm^ 
r egular convehing of Parllaiment ^^^^w 
tcedranl certain indwIduZ^^ 
cificallv confirmed. A few years later, in 1701, 
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the authority of Parliament over the Crown was 
established beyond all doubt when the Act of 
Settlement deliberately changed the order of 
succession to the throne, passing over the Catho- 
lic descendants of James II and providing that 
James’s daughter Anne (1702-1714) should be 
succeeded by the German, but Protestant, House 
of Hanover. 

The Rise of the Cabinet 

The reigns of the first two Hanoverian kings, 
George I (1714-1727) and George II (1727-1760) 
marked a further, if less dramatic, decline in the 
royal power as authority passed into the hands 
of the Cabinet, a small group of leading min- 
isters who advised the King. 

It had long been apparent that the Privy 
Council was too large and unwieldy a body to 
conduct public business, and smaller groups had 
already begun to be used for the purpose. 
Charles IPs famous group of intimate advisers, 
the “Cabal,’' provided a precedent of sorts for 
the later development of an inner circle of min- 
isters who consulted with the King and at- 
tempted to guide legislation through Parlia- 
ment. However, so long as the Stuart monarchs 
remained on the throne, they maintained their 
right to choose their own ministers and to 
change them at will. The distinction between 
the legislature (Parliament) and the executive 
(the King and the ministers of his choice) was 
quite plain. But during the reigns of William 
and Mary and of Anne the distinction became 
less plain. Both William and Anne continued 
to choose their Cabinet ministers and to meet 
with them regularly, but it was obvious that 
their relations with Parliament were better when 
the Cabinet had the confidence of Parliament. 
Anne in particular disliked the idea of choosing 
her ministers from a single political party, but 
William experimented with such a ministry, and 
Anne herself eventually accepted one. Thus be- 
gan the practice of choosing ministers who 
shared the same general views — and the views 
of the majority of the Members of Parliament. 
There was no change in the law, but the de- 
pendence of the ministry upon the King IcsS' 
ened; at the same time its dependence upon 
Parliament increased. 

The first two Georges took a greater interest 


in Hanoverian affairs than in British. Far from 
trying to expand the royal prerogative, they let 
slip some of the powers which William and 
Anne had been careful to maintain. And since 
they had trouble understanding both the Eng- 
lish language and English politics, they gave up 
the practice of presiding over meetings of Cab- 
inet ministers. 


porT of the House of Commons, it was natural 
for him to resign his office, an act which implied 
that the survival of a ministry depended not 
upon the favor of the King but upon the acqui- 
escence of Parliament. By the time George III 
(1760-1820) succeeded to the throne, the prece- 
dent of a strong Cabinet and Parliament and a 
weak King was well established, although not 
until the nineteenth century was the operation 
of Cabinet government clearly understood. 
George III himself did try, with some success, 
to recover the lost ground; but growing opposi- 
tion in Parliament (as indicated by its famous 
resolution of 1780 that “the influence of the 
crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished”) and the insanity of the King 
during the last decades of his reign, prevented 
the ultimate success of the effort.® 


.Fiaa.j7at 

ment accepted the leadersmp of Sir Robert yysa- 

time later.* When, m 1742, Walpole lost the sup- 


The Rise of Parties and of Democracy 

The growth of political parties in England 
was as gradual and unintentional as other 
changes in the government, but no change was 
of greater importance. Before the seventeenth 
century rival groups of nobles might contend 
for power, as in the Wars of the Roses, and 
there were adherents of different religious prin- 
ciples, but there were no political parties in the 
modern sense. The division in the Civil War, 
however, between the aristocratic, Anglican 

^It was not until 1878, in the Treaty of Berlin, that this 
title was used in a public document. No statute mentioned 
it until 1917. 

® For a discussion of the King’s powers today, see pp. 
125-27. 
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‘‘Cavaliers” who fought for King Charles and 
the middle-class, Puritan “Roundheads” who 
supported Parliament reflected a difference in 
religious and political principles as well as eco- 
nomic interest which prepared the way for 
future party alignments. With the Restoration 
of Charles II there appeared a clearer difference 
between the greater part of the land-owning 
gentry (the “Tory” squires), who upheld the 
authority of the King and the Anglican Church, 
and the alliance of powerful “Whig” nobles 
with the Nonconformists and the mercantile 
classes — a difference paralleling that between 
Abhorrers and Petitioners (see p. 21). When 
James II opened his attack upon the Anglican 
Church, however, the Tories were torn between 
loyalty to the King and loyalty to the Church; 
some joined the Whigs in inviting William and 
Mary to take power, while others remained un- 
reconciled to the change. Thus the Glorious 
Revolution, for a time, had the curious effect 
of making Whigs rather than Tories the chief 
support of the monarch, although William at- 
tempted, not always successfully, to draw his ad- 
visers from both parties. And for the first time 
the warring factions became political parties in 
the sense that each recognized the right of the 
other to exist and accepted the transfer of power 
from one group to the other without any at- 
tempt to destroy the opposing party by force. 

With the accession of the Hanoverian mon- 
archs, the Whigs (whose support of the Hano- 
verians against the Stuarts was wholehearted) 
entered upon almost fifty years of uninterrupted 
power. Later, George III, by the liberal use of 
patronage, succeeded in building a new Tory 
party of “King’s Friends” in opposition to the 
Whig oligarchs. But their disastrous conduct of 
the war with the American colonies strength- 
ened the Whig opposition, and in 1782 the King 
was obliged to accept a Whig ministry. The 
Tories came into power again in 1783, under 
the leadership of William Pitt the younger; but 
the King never recovered his personal authority. 

REFORM OF THE SUFFRAGE 

The issues raised by the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in 1789 caused a split in the 
Whig Party, many of whose members, under 
the leadership of Edmund Burke, aligned them- 
selves with the Tories; and with a short inter- 


n 

ruption in 1 806, Tories retnamed in control of 
the government from 1783 to 1830. During this 
peri^ there arose a demand for furthei: reform 
of the government. The Glorious Revolution 
had clearly established the principle of the su- 
premacy of the House of Commons, but this 
House was a far from democratic body. Property 
qualifications fixed in the fifteenth century still 
determined the vote in many areas, while the 
failure to redistribute seats in accordance with 
movements of population resulted in the growth 
of “rotten boroughs” (which had lost most of 
their population but retained their original rep^ 
resentation) and “pocket boroughs” (which 
were under the control of landed proprietors 
who frequently sold the right to represent the 
borough in Parliament). Thus, in the Scottish 
constituency of Bute, only one of the fourteen 
thousand inhabitants had the right to vote and 
was therefore in a position to elect himself unani- 
mously to Parliament. The constituency of Old 
Sarum had no residents at all, and Dunwich 
had sunk beneath the sea, but each was still rep- 
resented in Parliament. In contrast, large towns 
grew up which had no representation at all.® 
Elections were notoriously corrupt, and the price 
of seats in Parliament was openly quoted. Many 
seats were controlled by members of the House 
of Lords, who appointed members to speak and 
vote in accordance with their instructions; and 
George III demonstrated that the King himself 
could play at the game. 

For a long time there had been a demand for 
reform. John Locke ^ at the time of the Glorious 
Revolution had denounced the abuses of the sys- 
tem of representation; and John Wilkes, in 1776, 
had moved in the House of Commons “that 
leave be given to bring in a bill for a just and 
equal Representation of the People of England 
in Parliament.” And as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion created a large class of well-to-do business- 
men who were eager for a greater share of po- 
litical power, agitation for reform increased. Yet 
the traditional ruling class clung tenaciously to 
power, resistance was extremely bitter, and it 
was not until a Whig government came into 

® When Americans, in the years before their RevolV^UO!^ 
complained of “taxation without representation/* it wa* 
pointed out that English communities too were taxed with- 
out having any parliamentary representation. 

^ For a discussion of Locke’s influence, see below, p, 35* 
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office, late in 1830, that popular agitation met 
with a favorable parliamentary response. Even 
then it was necessary to dissolve the House of 
Commons and hold a new election before a safe 
majority could be found for the bill reforming 
Parliament. The House of Lords continued its 
resistance until the King threatened to appoint 
enough new peers to assure a majority for the 
bill 

yhc Great Reform Act of 18:^2 marks the be- 
gi mung o t modern Ji^ritlsh democracy. It ciid not 
increase Tfe electorate half a 

million men, mostly drawn from the upper half 
of the middle class, gained the right to vote), 
but it did away with the worst inequalities of 
the old system, eliminating most of the rotten 
and pocket boroughs, consolidating or lowering 
the representation of the smaller communities, 
and giving new or increased representation to 
the large ones. What was most important, how- 
ever, was the establishment of the constitutional 
principle that representation must approximate 
population. 

In 1867 the electorate was almost doubled by 
extending the vote to about a million new voters, 
especially in the towns, and there was a further 
redistribution of seats. In 1884 the vote was ex- 
tended in rural areas as well. In 1918 the vote 
was finally given to all male citizens of twenty- 
one and over and, with important qualifications, 
to women of thirty and over. In 1928 the suf- 
frage was extended to women on the same basis 
as men. Thus the British achieved universal 
adult suffrage. 


CHANGE IN PARTY CHARACTER 

So drastic an increase in the number of voters 
inevitably had far-reaching effects upon the po- 
litical system. During the first part of the nine- 
teenth century both parties had drawn their 
support from the same well-to-do classes, and 
it was not at all unusual for leaders of the two 
parties to be intimately related through family 
and social ties. Even in policy, lines tended to 
be blurred. The Whigs were somewhat more 
willing to accent electoral reform and were op- 
posed to high tariffs: but many Tories were in 
agreement with them, a nd in 1867 they "dished, 
th e Whigs'* bv themselves introducing the Icg- 
is latLCn^^ right to vote. Ip 

f act, the Tories (who were, at this time, identi- 


fied with the land-owning rather than the ma n- 
jifacturing clement) were somewhat more wi lh 
i Qg than the Wliigk to support measures.^ so- 
reform like thc^pxp te^tion of wQmen_imd 

diHslm ia mduHty- 

As the suffrage was extended under popular 
pressure, like that of the Chartist Movement, 
th^Xiberal Party fas the Whigs came to be 
known ^ g rew to include several not-altogether- 
compatible elements: the old and conservative 
Whig aristocracy; the new and wealthy indus- 
trialists, who were opposed to high tariffs and 
any government interference with industry; the 
Nonconformist middle classes; and the majority 
of the workers who had the right to vote. The 
Tories, who now took the name Conservatives. 
also won the support of some o^^^ urban 
middle and working classes, but the backbone 
of their strength was in the rural areas where 
the local squire and the Anglican parson exer- 
cised decisive political influence. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and particularly in the years following the ex- 
tension of suffrage in 1867, two exceptionally 
able and popular leaders, Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, came to symbolize in their (mn persons 
the spirit of the Conservative and Liberal par- 
ties. With the increase in voters, party organiza- 
tion became more important for success in elec- 
tions. And as voters increasingly chose their 
parliamentary representatives in terms of party 
leaders and principles, the electorate began to 
replace Parliament as the real source of Cabinet 
powers. 

The extension of the suffrage also encouraged 
a change in the class character of the parties. 
The old nobility, almost without exception, now 
passed over from the Liberals to the Conserva- 
tives, while the uneasy combination of workers 
and industrialists in the Liberal Party encour- 
aged, at the opening of the twentieth century, 
the formation of a Labor Party whose primary 
appeal was to the working classes. By the end of 
World War I, the Labor Party exceeded the Lib- 
eral Party in size; and although, during the 
1920’s, there were times when none of the three 
parties could win a parliamentary majority, the 
Liberals increasingly lost members at both ends 
as the wealthy industrialists and merchants, no 
longer so distrustful of a high tariff and increas- 
ingly fearful of socialism, joined forces with the 
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Conservatives, and as the working class came to 
regard the Labor Party as the most effective ad- 
vocate of its interests.** 

REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

The successive extensions of the franchise also 
brought a fundamental change in the position 
of the House of Lords. So long as the House of 
Commons remained unreformed, the influence 
of the Lords was very great, and it was not un- 
usual for the majority of the members of the 
Cabinet, including the Prime Minister himself, 
to be members of that chamber. But as the right 
to vote was widened, the prestige of the House 
of Commons as the spokesman of the electorate 
grew. Leadership in the Cabinet came to rest 
with men who could win elections and who 
were likely to be members of the House of 
Commons. Moreover, the opposition of the 
Lords to many of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic reforms accepted by the House of Com- 
mons led to increasing irritation; and when, in 
1909, a struggle broke out over the Lords’ finan- 
cial powers, the way was prepared for the Par- 
liament Act of 1911, which enabled the House 
of Commons, by complying with fairly rigorous 
conditions, to pass even nonfinancial legislation 
over the Lords’ ‘Veto.” ** 

Thus, through a series of changes which were 
often inconspicuous and occasionally accidental, 
the British government developed from a highly 
centralized monarchy into one of the most ad- 
vanced democracies in the world. 

II. THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 

Form and Fact 

The gradual ness of this evolution, and the 
British habit of retaining traditional forms de- 
spite radical changes in the position of power, 
produced two characteristics of the British Con- 
stitution which confuse most Americans: there 
is no single place in which the Constitution as 
a whole is clearly and definitely written down, 
and those provisions of the Constitution which 
do exist in writing often differ markedly from 

® For a discussion of the present composition and policies 
of these parties, sec below, pp. 45 '5® • 

^ For consideration of further curtailment of the powers 
of the House of Lords, see below, pp. 106-08. 
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actual constitutional practice. A foreigner who 
reads the American Constitution will be misled 
about certain political practices (he will find, 
for example, no mention of judical review, the 
Cabinet, or political parties, and the electoral 
college will seem much more important than 
in fact it is), but in general he will find a not 
too inaccurate outline of the structure of the 
American government. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, the form and the fact of the Constitution 
sometimes seem to have very little to do with 
each other. Walter Bagehot could write, for ex- 
ample, in the introduction to the 1872 edition 
of his classic book, TAe English Constitution, 
that Queen Victoria possessed the constitutional 
power to: 

. . . disband the army . . . ; she could dismiss all 
the officers, from the General Commanding-in- 
Chief downwards; she could dismiss all the sailors 
too; she could sell off all our ships of war and all 
our naval stores; she could make a peace by the sac- 
rifice of Cornwall, and begin a war for the con- 
quest of Brittany. She could make every citizen in 
the United Kingdom, male or female, a peer; she 
could make every parish in the United Kingdom 
a “university”; she could dismiss most of the civil 
servants; she could pardon all offenders. 

Yet any ruler who used his constitutional powers 
in this way, contrary to the advice of his Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, would find the entire 
country denouncing him for the unconstitution- 
ality of his action. Nor is the confusion lessened 
by the fact that the written sections of the Con- 
stitution provide neither for a Prime Minister 
nor for a Cabinet. The fact is that, unlike the 
American, the British Constitution is not a de- 
finable body of fundamental and mostly written 
rules. Rather it is “a blend of formal law, prece- 
dent, and tradition,” as a parliamentarian has 
said, and can be fully understood only through 
an examination of the institutions and proce- 
dures which will be described in the following 
chapters. 

Constitutional Sources 

GREAT DOCUMENTS 

Nonetheless, it is important to understand the 
diversity of the sources from which the Consti- 
tution is drawn. There are, in the first place, 
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certain great chatters, petitions, and statutes like 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, the Bill 
of Rights, the Act of Settlement, the Reform 
Act of 1832, and the Parliament Act of 1911. 
Most of these were acts passed by Parliament, 
but a document like Magna Charta is considered 
to be part of the Constitution simply because it 
represents a great landmark in national history, 
much as though Americans considered the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Emancipation 
Proclamation to be part of their Constitution — 
as, indeed, they are part of the living tradition 
of American government. 

The distinguishing thing about most of these 
charters and statutes is that they were the prod- 
uct of a constitutional crisis and that they con- 
tain the terms of settlement of that crisis. In the 
life of any great country certain issues arise 
which, like the controversy over slavery in the 
United States, cut to the foundations of the 
political system. Once the issue has been defi- 
nitely settled, either by the victory of one party 
or by a definitive compromise, the British con- 
sider that settlement part of their Constitution. 
In spirit this practice is not unlike the addition 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the American Constitution at 
the end of the Civil War. But in Great Britain, 
since there is no written constitution to amend, 
the settlement generally takes the form of a 
law which looks just like any other law passed 
by Parliament. What makes it a part of the Con- 
stitution is not its appearance but the context of 
constitutional struggle within which it origi- 
nated, as in the case of the great Reform Act 
of 1832 or the Parliament Act of 1911. 

IMPORTANT STATUTES 

In addition to these more spectacular charters 
and statutes, there are certain other statutes 
which are significant, not because they marked 
the conclusion of a great constitutional struggle, 
but because they dealt with subjects of such in- 
trinsic importance as automatically to place them 
in a category above ordinary law. Into this cate- 
gory, for example, fall the laws extending the 
right to vote which were passed between 1867 
and 1944 (when the local franchise was placed 
on the same basis as the national). 

None of these laws aroused the excitement 
which characterized the Reform Act of 1832, 


but each of them, in its turn, was so important 
a step in the development of political democ- 
racy that any attempt to repeal them would now 
be regarded as an unthinkable attack upon the 
basic constitutional principle of universal suf- 
frage. Yet where, in America, the granting of 
the suffrage to women was embodied in a formal 
amendment to the Constitution, all of these re- 
forms, in Great Britain, took the form of ordi- 
nary laws. 

THE CONVENTIONS OF THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION 

Third, and most difficult for Americans to 
understand, is that part of the British Constitu- 
tion which depends upon custom or convene 
tion. These conventions ordinarily are not em- 
bodied in written laws, and thus are not en- 
forceable in the Courts. Moreover, since they 
constantly grow and change and adapt them- 
selves to new circumstances, it is very difficult 
to say at any moment exactly what they are. As 
our study of the growth of Parliament and the 
Cabinet has shown, such conventions usually 
originate in practices which arc followed for the 
sake of convenience. But if such practices are 
followed for a long enough time, the person 
who departs from them will be denounced for 
the ‘*unconstitutionality” of his action. Thus it 
was still possible in the late seventeenth century 
to say that British government was characterized 
by a separation of powers between Parliament 
and the King and his ministers. But even as 
eighteenth century observers (like the French 
political philosopher, Montesquieu, and some of 
the framers of the American Constitution) con- 
tinued to speak of the separation of powers as 
an essential part of the British Constitution, the 
system was changing. Xodav one of the ou t- 
standing pandeks q£ the British (^onstituti^ 

IS thc JusiQlL ai^Hnn^s. arcnrHin^r m whirh fhf 
King must always take the advice of his Cabinet 
and, the Ca binet must have the support of the 
House of Commons. Members of the Cal)inet 
customarily are the leaders of the majority party 
in Parliament; and the leaders of the legislature 
and the executive are therefore the same men. 
For the King to defy the convention of the Con- 
stitution and to exercise, contrary to the will of 
the Cabinet and therefore of the House of 
Commons, the powers which technically belong 
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to the executive would be regarded as a revoluf 
tiouary attack upon the Constitution. Yet no law 
has deprived him of this authority. Rather, the 
gradual development of a practice based partly 
upon convenience and partly upon accident has 
led to a convention which is as powerful and 
effective as the most carefully planned amend- 
ment to a written constitution. 

Yet it is easy to misunderstand the nature of 
the fusion of powers; even Bagehot believed it 
meant that the Cabinet is merely a committee 
of the working majority of the House of Com- 
mons. On the contrary, although there is no 
formal separation of executive and legislative 
powers in the British parliamentary system 
whicK corresponcjls to the somewhat artificial 
division in the American system, ttierc is a very 
real distinction between the Cabinet and Par - 
I lament- In fact, the key to the British system 
of government is the continuously maintained 
balance between the Cabinet’s executive and 
legislative initiative and the consideration of leg- 
islation and ultimate control by Parliament. Xbfi- 
Cabinet, or “Government.” makes appointments, 
s ummons Parliament, initiates and organizes 
t he legislative program, decicies on dissolufaons, 
a ll without consulting Parliament. In so doing,"* 
it uses the power of the Crown ( whic¥ it rep - ' 
r egents), a power vast in_ext:ent anT^ not 
w] lollv Qcfinecl in scope ThrouS^^^^^ffl 
an^"" S^ stren^ well-disci- 

ph ne3 party, the Cahlnet prbvE pos{tIve"'an(r 
e flFectivc direction of affairs. The function of 
P^liamcnt Is not to weake^ supersede this 
le adership but to make sure that there is full 
c onsideration of all the issues introduced Iby th e 
Go vernment before it gives them its consent . 

The most fundamcntTiFllis^ 
the American and British systems of govern- 
ment is not, in fact, between the so-called sep- 
aration and fusion of powers. It is between the 
American concept that legal authority vests ulti - 
mately in the citizens who confer it temporarily 
o ^ the President and on Congress, an d the Br£ 
rs h concept that legal authority inheres in th£- 
Cr own hy- 

the Cabinet) and in Parliament. T hus the Brit- 
ish Cabinet and Parliament are two co-equal if 
interjoined elements, each possessing and exer- 
cising an authority which is independent and 


not, as in the United States, merely delegated 
by the voters. 

But even here the distinction should not be 
pushed too far. Though legal authority rests in 
the Cabinet (using the authority of the Crown) 
and in Parliament, political power resides in 
the British people, as it does in the American 
people, through their right to vote for the rep- 
resentatives and government of their choice. 
Perhaps the greatest practical importance of the 
distinction regarding the ultimate scat of legal 
authority in the two countries, therefore, is in 
the attitude of the elected representatives: in the 
United States, members of Congress are likely 
to look on themselves as delegates from their 
constituencies, and only the President, in this 
sense, represents the whole country; whereas in 
Great Britain, members of Parliament and, in 
particular, the ministers accept a primary loyalty 
to the House of Commons as an organ which 
must act on behalf of the country as a whole.i 

Because British, like American, governmenr 
is party government, that is, carried on by what- 
ever organized group has received majority sup- 
port at the polls, it has been felt increasingly, 
however, that the election returns should not 
only designate which party shall assume the re- 
sponsibilities of governing but should also con- 
trol, both negatively and positively, the program 
which it undertakes while in office. This view 
has given rise to what is called the '‘mandate 
convention'/ which assumes that the Govern- 
ment should institute radical changes only if the 
electorate has passed on them at a general elec- 
tion. This view has been a matter of consider- 
able controversy, particularly after the Labor 
Party’s victory at the polls in 1945, and many 
English authorities feel that it has not yet earned 
the title of a “convention.” It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the Conservative majority in the 
House of Lords in the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1945 approved bills instituting such 
measures as nationalization, with which it was 
out of sympathy, on the ground that Labor had 
received “a mandate” from the electorate (sec 
p. 106). Moreover, when the Labor Government 
decided in 1947 reduce the length of time that 
the House of Lords could hold up legislation 
(p. 106), its action was bitterly attacked as a 
violation of the mandate convention, since this 
measure altered the balance of power between 
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the Lords and Commons and had not been sub- 
mitted to the electorate. Further controversy 
raged over the Labor Government’s decision to 
make effective the nationalisation of steel in 
1950 despite its slim majority of seats in Parlia- 
ment and its failure to win an absolute majority 
of votes in the country in the election of Febru- 
ary 1950; and the Conservatives, on assuming 
office in October 1951, announced that they 
would rescind the nationalization, though they, 
in turn, could hardly claim a clear-cut mandate 
for so doing. Thus the mandate convention is 
clearly not^ established. The very fre- 

queacy of the referaices to it, however, indi- 
cates a growing tendency in the British Consti- 
tution towards establishing voters’ control over 
governmental programs. 

It is apparent that the very gradualness with 
which conventions take hold makes it difficult 
at times to know whether a given practice is 
part of the British Constitution or not. Often 
there is speculation to the effect that a certain 
procedure will become part of the Constitution 
if, in the course of the next ten or fifteen years, 
the precedent is not broken. Thus, as we have 
seen, the Prime Minister during the greater part 
of the nineteenth century was at least as likely 
to be a* member of the House of Lords as of the 
House of Commons. However, as the House of 
Commons gained prestige with the extension 
of the right to vote and with the curtailment of 
the power of the House of Lords, it became in- 
creasingly inconvenient to have the chief spokes- 
man of the Cabinet in the House of Lords when 
the Cabinet’s fate was being decided in the 
House of Commons. From 1902 on, Prime Min- 
isters regularly were chosen from the House of 
Commons, and people wondered whether this 
practice would become part of the Constitution. 
The decisive precedent was established in 1923 
when the King, in appointing a new Prime 
Minister, passed over the most prominent Con- 
servative, Lord Curzon, and appointed Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin.^^ 

Later it was suggested that the same develop- 
ment was taking place in connection with the 

The fact that Mr, Baldwin was more acceptable to the 
rank aud hie of \ii$ party than Lord Curzon, and also the 
lack of representation of^thc Labor Party, the official oppo- 
sition, in the House of Lords may well have been the de- 
cisive reasons for the action but popular belief in tlie official 
interpretation soundly established the precedent. 


important post of Foreign Secretary. Here, too, 
there was a disadvantage in having a subordi- 
nate official explain and defend foreign policy 
in the House of Commons, and the precedent 
seemed to be building up that only a member 
of the House of Commons might hold the post. 
In this case, the expectation proved premature, 
for Prime Minister Chamberlain appointed 
Lord Halifax to this position. Yet it is perfectly 
possible that fifteen or twenty years from now 
the appointment of a peer as Foreign Secretary 
will seem a violation of constitutional practice. 

Such developments really should not be too 
difficult for Americans to understand. In the 
United States few constitutional practices are 
more important than the action of the Supreme 
Court in holding acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional when they conflict with the Court’s inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. Yet one may read 
the American Constitution through without 
finding any statement granting this power to the 
Court. Nonetheless, it has by now become so es- 
tablished a part of the American form of gov- 
ernment that no one would think of challenging 
it. The practice has become part of the living 
constitution if not of the written one. Similarly, 
it was once maintained that the custom of having 
no President serve for more than two terms had 
become an unbreakable precedent and, in 1940, 
when President Roosevelt ran for a third term, 
his opponent, Wendell Willkie, actually charged 
that he was acting unconstitutionally— thereby 
using the word in its British rather than its 
American sense. In this instance, the twenty- 
second amendment to the American Constitu- 
tion limiting the President to two terms indi- 
cates that the convention was more firmly rooted 
than at first it seemed to be. 

If the conventions of the Constitution are as 
changeable as these examples may suggest, the 
problem naturally arises of how the conventions 
arc enforced if anyone violates them. To this 
question there arc two answers. In the first 
place, the changes in the conventions of the 
Constitution are so gradual and, frequently, so 
imperceptible that any sudden departure would 
be a profound shock to public opinion. If, for 
example, a Cabinet were defeated in an impor- 
tant vote in the House of Commons and yet re- 
fused either to resign or to call a new election, 
or if a King suddenly refused to follow the ad- 
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vice of his responsible ministers and began to 
exercise the powers which Bagehot attributed to 
Queen Victoria, there would be a popular re- 
action at least as strong as that which greeted 
President Roosevelt’s plan to modify the com- 
position of the Supreme Court. So obvious is 
this consequence, and so pervasive is the loyalty 
to constitutional practices, that probably it would 
never enter the heads of the statesmen them- 
selves to indulge in any violation. In this sense, 
the protection of the ^institution is in the 
hearts and minds of the people. 

There are, however, more practical sanctions. 
The conventions of the Constitution usually 
exist because they serve a real purpose. To vio- 
late them is often to make the government itself 
unworkable. If, for example, a Cabinet refused 
to resign after meeting defeat in the House of 
Ckimmons, it is almost certain that the House 
would refuse to pass any legislation recom- 
mended by the Cabinet or to provide any money 
for governmental purposes. Thus the govern- 
ment would he brought to a complete standstill. 
Similarly, if the King began to act independ- 
ently of his Cabinet, the Cabinet itself would 
resign and the House of Commons would un- 
doubtedly refuse to give its support to any new 
Cabinet, if, indeed, any members could be found 
to join such a Cabinet. For the British govern- 
ment works only if the Cabinet and the House 
of Commons are in accord and if the King fol- 
lows the advice of the Cabinet. To depart from 
these rules in any important respect is to break 
down the whole machinery of government. 

Furthermore, if a convention of the Constitu- 
tion should be violated, there would be an im- 
mediate demand to have this convention enacted 
into law. For example, it was long assumed 
that, by failure to use its power for a long period 
of time, the House of Lords had lost its power 
to reject any financial measure passed by the 
House of Commons. In 1909, however, the 
House of |jor 4 « ngccted the famous Lloyd 
George ^ 

intercut® 

the House of Commons at this time, denounced 
this action as a breach of the Constitution and 
succeeded, after a bitter struggle, in winning 
the passage of the Parliament Act of 1911, which 
made it impossible for the Lords to delay money 


bills for more than one month. In this way the 
written law restored a constitutional convention 
which had been broken. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


A fourth important source of constitutional 
principles is to be found in decisions of the 
courts. To some extent judges, in interpreting 
the provisions of the charters and statutes which 
are part of the Constitution, have defined and 
developed its meaning much as the Supreme 
Court has clarified and expanded the provisions 
of the American Constitution. Even more im- 
portanL . however, is the fact th at some of Ac 
most important princip les of the British Consti- 
■mtioD -ar^ principles^ llie common law— t\idX 
is, principles not estab lish ed by any law passed 

by ,, Pi^iliamcnr. 

r ather, principles cstabl ished in the courts 

tl^Qugb,. ih£, iLse, o£ 

precedents for decisions in later cases. The 
first decisions often were based on common cus- 
toms or usages, and as these decisions “broad- 
ened down from precedent to precedent” there 
grew up a body of principles of general applica- 
tion which stand as a bulwark of British free- 
dom and an essential part of the Constitution. 
In particular, the civil liberties which in America 
are embodied in the Bill of Rights stem, in 
Great Britain, largely from the good sense of 
the authorities in not enforcing the laws too 
strictly and from the contribution of the com- 
mon law. 


Today, ^cording to the common law, the 
British subject has fu If freedom or write 

^ny.tJuag.he.,pIcaacs..aQ.,long as il ia not slanliet,;. 

ous, libelous, seditious, obs cene, or blasphemoua: 
and public meetings may he dishanrleH -onlyJf 
t he assembly becomes riotous or seems likely to 
c ommit a breach of the peace or a crime of vio- 

Icnae. For the., mast naxi. sufiiOimiLaUQas 

c onstitute a serious interference with politica l 
liberty. “Blasphemy and “obscenity’^ have litt le 
^pplkation to poiiticS| and considerable laanlfl y 






— 

b foad' and vague aDplication. 

which die police eniov in determining what is 
a “breach o£ die peace” occaMonallv has aroused 
cnnsidprahle concern. However, two o£ the out- 
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standing protections of the subject against any 
such abuse of authority, the right to trial by 
jury and the writ of habeas corpus (which pre- 
vents a person from being held in prison with- 
out trial), also developed in the courts of com- 
mon law. 

ConsHfufional Principles 

Of the many important principles of the Con- 
stitution, three or four deserve special emphasis. 

The first of these principles is that Fusion of 
Powers which has, been.. jxinsMered abavc^Ji^ 

c ording to prinriplf> thf^jp r-an npvf-r in. 

Great; Britain, be the kind nf...prnlnnged..,dis- 
Jtbg, and the kgism 

laturc which occurs m^icfiflurnrl v in thfi illjutfid 
States In A merica, it is not at all unusual for 
the President to veto legislation passed by Con- 
gress or for Congress to refuse to pass legislation 
recommended by the President. There are even 
times when the President belongs to one party 
and the majority of Congressmen to the other. 

In Great Britain, such disagreements are im- 
possible. It may be debated whether in practice 
it is Parliament which controls the Prime Min- 
ister and Cabinet or whether it is the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet which control Parliament; 
but no one contests the principle that they must 
work in agreement. If ever the House of Com- 
mons should vote against an important measure 
sponsored by the Cabinet or if ever it should 
pass a bill opposed by the Cabinet, one of two 
things would happen. Either the Cabinet would 
resign immediately, or it would have the King 
dissolve Parliament and call a new election. If 
those who oppose the Cabinet won the election, 
the Cabinet might either resign at once or wait 
to resign until it received an adverse vote of 
confidence in Parliament; if its supporters tri- 
umphed it would continue in office, upheld by 
the new and friendly majority in the House of 
Commons. But in either case the executive and 
the legislature would not, as in the United 
States, continue to follow conflicting policies. 

4^ second, and closely related, principle is the 
Su^reriTltHy Uf Supreme pov^r 

in Crrar Hrirain k PYPrri.<gd..hy ■P.arliAm/=»r^^ . (tliA, 

HQm M .Comnm&i. JLke Lords, and, 

t he JC^ing). which according to the old saying 
can do everything but make a woman a man 


and a man a woman. In contrast to American 
praaice, there is no judicial review in the sense 
of testing the constitutional validity of Taws, 
and there is no complicated process of constitu- 
tional amendment Even the veto power of the 
titular executive has apparently lapsed through 
non-use, and the King will accept any measure 
passed by the two houses of Parliament. No 
court would dare to hold an act of Parliament 
unconstitutional; and, theoretically, Parliament 
itself can change the Constitution at any time 
simply by passing an ordinary law. Thus, it is 
^sometimes pointed out that Parliament could, 
quite legally, extend its own term of office for- 
ever, depose the King (who would have to sign 
jthe warrant), turn England into a republic, 
make Buddhism the established religion, or re- 
strict the right to vote to women of seventy 
and over. 

Yet merely to say this is to point to the ab- 
surdity of the idea. £arliamentary supremacy is 
e xercised in the spirit of responsibility, and re-" 
s ponsilbility is not only to the majority in Par 
liamcnt. Ttierc are profound psychological 
clicclcs and voluntary self-restraints which come 
into operation when substantial changes in the 
Constitution are under consideration. Even if 
the mandate “convention"’ (p. 27) is not strictly 
adhered to, there are many devices like all-party 
conferences (see p. 107) or Royal Commissions 
(see p. 94) which are used to secure agreement 
prior to legislative action. Thus though Parlia- 
ment is legally supreme, parliamentary respon- 
sible government is a more accurate name for 
the way in which the system works. 

A third important principle is the distinctio n 
between ^ heJiCi^^asaj^^ ^ and the Crown 

qualities of the individual, the institution is the 
object of tremendous reverence, both because of 
its antiquity and because of the ceremony and 
pageantry of which it is the focus. \ ^atever 
< ;hangcs may take place behind th e govern-' 
mental facade, the Crown continues, ” for the 
pr esent gchcratlon as K itsTremote ancestors, 
t o-svmbolizrffie conumjiTy^^ 
i^ institutions and t6 command the loyalty and 
dcypiioa vi ^rw?FReop.fe. 

. According to the Cnnstiturinn. thp 
t he Crown (as suggested by the quotat ion from 
BagehQt.fln d. 2‘i) are ve ry great. Every acdon 
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_of the government is carried out in its name. 
Tt is the Crown which makes appointmente and 

astfents to laws, w^iich makes treaties and com- 
mands the armed forces. The not wholly de- 
fined prerogative power s inhering in the Crown 
can be used during mcrgencies. Moreover, as 
nf>rf;d.I(rpa//y the Ministers derive their aiirhnrity 
from the Crown, and in this sense are-respnnti. 
hie to it. But to sav that the Crown has thes e 

pomaa.aad.flQi^ frnm ,'says 

ing that the King for Oueenl can make use gf 
them independe n d y. Qn the contrary, the ruler 


of habeas corpus centuries before Parliament 
passed the Habeas Corpus Act in 1679. They 

nontiniie to ensure that eYeentive d/^ 

not exceed the powers entrusted to diem, or 
deviate from the^trict proce^^'SlS'is^^ 


h is responsible ministers, who, of course, are re- 
S Bonsible politically to Parliament and dte elec- 
t^te. F^ycept under the most nnnsiial cirnim- 

stances, the King may take no independent 




action H" |r6riHcal im 

ward VIII discovered, he may not even marry 
the woman of his choice against the advice of 
his Prime Minister. It is commonly said that he 
would have to sign his own death warrant if his 
Cabinet asked him td do so. In short, the 
powers of the Crown are always used as the 
Cabinet, supported by Parliament, wants them 
to be used. 

Finally, one of the fund.imental nrinriplfii-Qf- 
t he Constitu tion is thp JRule ni Taw..acc.nrAmo 
t q which the government and its agents, as well 
a&iftdiYidual citizens, arc subicct..tQ.iawa. whkL 

arr dffinitc iind Icnnwn in advanrf. and which 

c an be modified only by act of Parliament . 
Thus, no citi zen may be punished unless he h as 


rhfy should acL On th e tense issue of seditious 
■conspiracy. the.CQUi!tai..diCflU£h a louy serittry 
decisions, have establisbed._a.. balance hcnmf.n 
order and liberty; nn. one may .use. Miolenff-to 

cfaaa»ulictoLQf...tb£.^^^^ ,b,ut 

of such action, almost any method of agitation 
may be used in the effort to cha nge l aws, poll- 
cies, or insututions. Th us the Kings Peace is 
j)reservc 3 but the popular will has ample chan- 
nels for expression. 

Civil lihertieii mighr he infringed, however, hy 

starutfi i»i;i.fanadminifitra[iYf. rrarHlariftiM , lyhiiih 

trea^arc $tm ioside the law. Here the Home Secre- 
arfi 


_ nay 

found guilty of violating the law in a trial 
be fore a regular court whose ppr pH m-p .snfe- 
guards him against arbitrary conviction. S imi- 
larly the courts will protect the citizen against 
government officials who interfere with his 
rights contrary to law. Thus both government 
officials and private citizens are equally subject 
to one body of law and one system of courts. 
As in the United States, the Courts arc the 
primary protectors in Great Britain of what we 
call civil liberties: freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom from arrest and imprisonment ‘except,” 
as Magna Charta stated it, “by judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land.” Historically, 
the common law Courts have been yigilant to 
stop the Government from exercising arbitrary 
power. As noted, the Courts devised the writ 


tary, and Parliament itself, are vigilant in scru- 
tinizing laws and delegated legislation (see 
p. 136) and local bylaws, to guard against such 
encroachments. In the words of a recent Horae 
Secretary, laws should be passed “to promote 
liberty and not to restrict liberty.” Such a view 
once led to the disallowance of a London bylaw 
forbidding roller-skating on the pavement! 

But most important of all, perhaps, is the atti- 
tude of the ordinary citizens, and of the police, 
towards civil liberties. Anyone who has listened 
to the explosive utterances of orators at Hyde 
Park Corner, and watched their orderly audi- 
ences, realizes the value of such safety valves. 
And the story of the London bobby listening to 
a particularly inflammatory speech and finally 
drawling, “All those who are going to burn 
down Buckingham Palace make a line on this 
side,” is not untypical. In such an atmosphere, 
civil liberties are not in danger, despite any 
absence of written guarantee. 

The Value of the Consfifufion 

Admirable as are the principles of the British 
Constitution, however, any American will be 
troubled by a number of questions which are 
variations on a single theme: in a Constitution 
which is, in part, so vague and which can be 
changed so easily, either through the imper- 
ceptible development of custom or by the pas- 
sage of an ordinary act of Parliament, how can 
anyone be sure that constitutional principles 
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really will be maintained in times of special 
stress? In the United States the Constitution 
can be formally amended only by a long and 
complicated process, and Americans occasion- 
ally question the usefulness of the much her- 
alded rule of law if Parliament can change that 
law at any time to suit its whim. 

As already pointed out, however, Parliament 
docs not change the law lightly and casually. 
There is, in fact, a very real restraint upon its 
authority, although a different kind of restraint 
from that to which Americans are accustomed. 
The first defense of the Constitution lies in the 
force of tradition and public opinion rather than 
in a court or a difficult process of amendment. 
The Members of Parliament, like all English- 
men, have been brought up in such reverence of 
the Constitution that it would not occur to the 
overwhelming majority of them to make a di- 
rect attack upon it. If, to assume the fantastic, 
they did, the revulsion of public opinion would 
be so great as to destroy them utterly. It is true 
that the same forces act in defense of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, but in the United States there 
is more of an inclination to leave this defense 
to the Supreme Court. Yet there is something 
to be said for a system which makes it clear 
that the maintenance of the Constitution is a re- 
sponsibility of the people themselves. 

In any case, it would be hard to prove that 
liberty is any less secure in Great Britain than 
in the United States. If the American Supreme 
Court has an excellent record for the protection 
of civil liberties, there have been times when, 
by its own confession, it has lapsed. Moreover, 
it takes a long time and a good deal of money 
to carry a case to the Supreme Court, and by 
the time a decision is rendered it may be too late 
to remedy the damage. Humble people, who 
are the most likely to be oppressed, may not 
even be able to raise the necessary money. 

One advantage of a written constitution, 
it is sometimes said, is the greater ease with 
which the ordinary citizen may detect an infrac- 
tion of its provisions. The lines are more dis- 
tinctly drawn; it is not so hard to tell when 
someone steps over the boundary of constitu- 
tional prohibition; and there is a tangible state- 
ment around which public opinion can rally. 
Yet in fact many issues touching civil rights 
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seem far from clear until after the judges have 
ruled on them. 

Another claim is as debatable. The difficult 
process of amendment, in the case of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, may give public opinion a 
longer warning about a contemplated change, a 
greater opportunity to think matters through, 
and even a margin of tiUie ih WhiC^ 
its mind and recover from transitory hysteria. 
But the very difficulty and complexity of the 
process constitute an invitation to circumven- 
tion. It is so hard to get an extremely contro- 
versial amendment adopted that constitutional 
flexibility — particularly in the extension of the 
government’s economic powers — has come to 
depend on the willingness of the Supreme Court 
to render a broad interpretation of constitutional 
wording rather than upon a deliberate decision 
of the electorate to change these words. Here, 
too, there is something to be said for a method 
of change which is easy and flexible enough so 
that amendments may be made in a straight- 
forward manner in time to meet the essential 
needs of a changing society. 

In any event, the ultimate defense of any con- 
stitution, whether written or unwritten, whether 
equipped with elaborate defense mechanisms or 
with none at all, must lie in the devotion of its 
people. In this spirit of loyalty to their Consti- 
tution, it would be rash to say that Britons, in 
any measure, yield to Americans. 

III. BRITISH POLITICAL IDEAS 

To understand the attitudes of a people as 
well as the political programs of particular 
groups, it is necessary to know the political ideas 
which have claimed their allegiance, for no- 
where is it more true than in politics that ideas 
are both the forerunners and the outcome of 
action. In the course of the past one hundred 
years, three great currents of ideas have com- 
peted for the political allegiance of British citi- 
2 ^ens. T ji. ihf .,,, mr]d l r , nf rhr 

T ii hma i itm Tj ida y thry nrf Cnnsa , YJ timaB.4 
Safialiftm Rut fllrhniiyh UkLlljja B-has decline d 
a£aaiafl.gfieadem.ifljc^;£.^t5..auccess£ul rival&l iavc 

a result, it is impossible to understand contem- 
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porary politics in Great Britain without some 
familiarity with all three currents of thought. 

British Conservatism 

Ia„„Gxear, ,Biu,ain, iJA,XYr:ry,, 

the ■aatural^teadencv of conservatives is to like 
t he ins titutions and polincal prinnipW^ a^ 
t hey have inherited from the past and to regard 
i ng. , 

n ot distaste. Es tablished institutions, they think, 
rest upon the safest of all foundations: that of 
experience. To desert them is to abandon oneself 
to the uncharted seas of theorizing and specula- 
tion. Change may be necessary at certain times, 
but change is not a good thing in itself and it 
should be carried out in such a way as to pre- 
serve as many as possible of the inherited insti- 
tutions. 

There are certain differences between British 
and American conservatives, however, which 
result from differences in the institutions which 
they have inherited. Where American conserva- 
tives are devoted to a constitutional system 
which places strong restraints upon the govern- 
ment, British Conservatives trace their descent 
from the Tory Party, which stood for the au- 
thority of the Crown against parliamentary limi- 
tation; and although British Conservatives have 
long since come to accept the supremacy of Par- 
liament, the fact that for so many generations 
the upper classes controlled Parliament encour- 
aged a greater willingness to uphold the author- 
ity of the state than seems natural to American 
conservatives. 

THE INFLUENCE OF BURKE 

pa radoxi cally, the man who ha s 

influcaas; upon 

th Qu g hLr ma . urlr 

e,rai,,„himiSf.lf a, i,Wibig- lie had defended the 

rights of the American colonists at the time of 
the Revolution, and he was devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the Glorious Revolution of 1688. To 
Burke, however, these revolutions had been 
fought in defense of the ancient constitution and 
the inherited rights of Englishmen. The French 
Revolution of 1789 seemed to him to have an 
entirely different character. Its leaders frankly 
proclaimed their intention of destroying or re- 
molding such ancient institutions as the mon- 
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archy, the aristocracy, and the established 
church; and they proclaimed their belief in the 
power of enlightened and reasonable human 
beings to create new institutions and to remedy 
ancient injustices. But to Burke the ancient in- 
stitutions represented the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages, and human reason seemed but a 
weak and fallible guide in comparison with the 
lessons of tradition and experience. If new cir- 
cumstances required changes in the inherited 
constitution, Burke wanted them to be made 
within the spirit of that constitution and with 
as little modification as possible of its inherited 
form. 

Burke was appalled, therefore, when certain 
Englishmen (like Dr. Price, an eminent Non- 
conformist clergyman) welcomed the French 
Revolution and proclaimed the right of men not 
only to establish governments of their own 
choosing but to choose their rulers and remove 
them for misconduct. These ideas (which, of 
course, were also present in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence) seemed to Burke to 
have no basis in English constitutional history. 
He denied the American belief that all men are 
created equal and are divinely endowed with 
certain natural rights. Human equality he called 
a ‘‘monstrous fiction’’ which made men discon- 
tented with their natural state in life. Accordin g 
t o-Rink-F. men pfw.sRs.s nnlv tho s e ri^s wliich 
thpy havp inhfritpH frrLm-ttipir anrftfarc thuy 

Rnplishm en have certain rights which French - 
men have never possessed. 

Burke also attacked the idea that a nation rests 
upon the voluntary agreement of its citizens. 
A nation, he said, is not a “partnership in pepper 

oLcafifiCa, ngk nrgaflic 

entity, never young, never old, never middle- 
aged^ in w hich one generation succcc^^^^ 

condition of uncKa'nFcable coastancy. '^ 
from being an association of people existing at 
any one time, it is a union of earlier generations 
with those of the present and with those yet to 
be born. Any sharp or sudden change is a threat 
to its life. New circumstances may require some 
modifications of the ancient constitution, but 
any changes should be made gradually and nat- 
urally. Thus the unplanned and almost imper- 
ceptible way in which the British Constitution 
has adapted itself to new conditions embodies 
the Conservative ideal of continuity, gradualism, 
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di^rust of and 

cunfi4??^<r^ come about 

naturally and, as it were, unintentionally. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY CONSERVATISM 

It was fortunate for the future of British Con- 
servatism that Burke’s teachings left the door 
open to change, for the nineteenth century trans- 
formed almost every aspect of British life. The 
rapid industrialization of the country and the 
growth of great cities brought insistent demands 
not only for the extension of the suffrage but 
for government intervention in the economic 
sphere to protect women and children in indus- 
try, to provide safe and healthful working con- 
ditions in factory and mine, to regulate wages 
and hours of work, and to furnish protection 
against the vicissitudes of life in an industrial- 
ized society. During this period the middle 
classes and, later, the working classes were fight- 
ing for the right to vote; and if the Conserva- 
tives had refused to allow any change or conces- 
sion, they might have precipitated civil war and 
perhaps their own destruction. 


Hogg, regards certain principles which arc me* 
rosanct to American free-enterprise conserva- 
tives as the core of the “liberal heresy.” 


IMPERIALISM 



t hat they have known when to yield to the de- 
mands of a democratic and industrial age. By 
making concessions before the accumulated pres- 
sure and irritation were too great, they have not 
only retained a strong popular following but 
they have also been able to make reforms in 
their own way, preserving much of the tradi- 
tional order which would have been swept away 
if it had been left to their opponents to intro- 
duce the changes; and they have often been 
able to determine the direction and the extent 
of the changes. 

This adaptability to new circumstances has 
been easier for British than American conserva- 
tives because, traditionally, the former have had 
no objection in principle to state activity and 
have rejected the doctrine of the right of the 
individual against the state and any belief in in- 
alienable natural rights. Moreover, the most im- 
portant reforms were directed against the new 
leaders of industry, who, until late in the nine- 
teenth century, tended to be Liberal in politics 
in opposition to the Conservative landowners. 
Today, the Conservative spokesman, Quintin 


_ In the late nineteenth century Conservatives 
b ecame identified with ano ther rlnftrinp: im* 
petiiilixm. F-arlipr in fhp century many Englkh- 
men. diMllmioned bv the loss of th^ American 

colonies and pfsasmifid TOi;k..tbCi industriaL 

^ nati(ms oversMs p^ se^m, PigagLMlfc. 


and are a miUstone arnnnd nur nexht.” The 
empire continued to grow, but it grew, accord- 
ing to the famous phrase, “in a fit of absence 
of mind.” 

During the last third of the century, however, 
there was a remarkable change in the attitude 
both of statesmen and of the people as a whole. 
It was Disraeli himself who made Que en Vic- 
toria F.[nprca&-a^,todia.,.aQ4^ 

g reatly shortened the route to India fc.Ail&U:.alia, 
aftd H ong fCm i£^As tlic ccCT competition 
of other countries developed, the possession of 
empire markets gained in significance. More- 
over the idea of empire began to exercise an 
almost magical fascination upon the imagina- 
tion of large masses of the people. In an era 
when the popular press was making its appear- 
ance and cultivating mass circulation, lurid sto- 
ries of the adventures and conquests of empire 
builders in distant lands were discovered to have 
an enormous appeal for men and women who 
were leading monotonous lives in bleak indus- 
trial cities. Similarly, the writings of Rudyard 
Kipling enjoyed immense popularity, while 
there developed a widespread conviction that 
the acquisition of an empire proved the superi- 
ority of the British as a governing race and 
could even be taken as a special sign of divine 
favor. Thus Toscph Charnbcrlain. who aban- 
4oncd the Liberal Party and became a great 
^^servative 'lead b is belief that 

t fe Briti^^^^ is me greatS'o 


r aces that the world has^eyer secn,’^^^ an- 

owa„.gSaLl<gBSa^^ CUrzon^'SjSe 
t hat “the B ritish Empire is under Erovidciice 
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niHi Juit'JKii w> III 


Mssceiv 

ill ICS best, the doctrine of imperialism, far 
from preaching the exploitation of subject peo- 
ples, reflected a sense of responsibility for their 
development and tvclfare. Its close association 
missionary activitY 


Ut many imperialists thought of na- 
tional profit or power before they thought of 
colonial welfare; and even at their best imperial- 
ists enjoyed a feeling of superiority which was 
not easily reconciled with a spirit of democracy. 

AL.first there were many Liberal as well as 
(:k)nsciYaiiy.e..imDeria]ists. hut with the passage 
of time (and partly because of the influence of 


conquest^ and dem anded great er rights for colo- 
nial peQplS]=ajsl,afl3C>j^ 


the Conservatives, and it is sig- 


lives or jironertv of its subie 
p roperty without consent^ to 
a genete ^^ noweriTgrantSvirni 
rul 







Much of the divergence between political 
thinking in Great Britain and the United States 
today can be understood in terms of the degree 
of rejection or acceptance of Locke’s ideas. In 
the United States the success of a government 
founded upon these principles has seemed suffi- 
cient proof of their validity; but in Great Brit- 
ain, in the late eighteenth century, Locke’s belief 
in natural rights and the right of revolution 
.came to be identified with the excesses of the 
^ French Revolution and the Reign of Terror and 
were regarded with a horror not unlike that 
‘aroused in the twentieth century by the prin- 


hear, apd^ jto 


|yTr~riples of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. 


3owcrtul empire. 


British Liberalism 


THE INFLUENCE OF LOCKE 


le average 


British Liberals (and, today, many British Con- 
servatives) continued to believe in limited gov- 
ernment, but Liberal reforms would have been 
long in coming to Great Britain if they had 
had no other intellectual foundation than a be- 
lief in natural rights. 

THE UTILITARIANS 

The man who, more than any other, provided 


do ctri ne of natural rights as expounded b^ 
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policy whi^ rcsuked^ m the greatest happine ss 

iE 

l lierc y a nothing intrinsically democratic 
in this theory, except its emphasis on equality: 
if a benevolent despot could make his people 
happiest, Bcntham was quite prepared to further 
his efforts. But the indifference of political rulers 
to Bentham’s proposals convinced him that men 
were fundamentally selfish and that no despot 
would ever put his people s interest before his 
own. Only a government of the people would 
look out for the interests of the people. 

The result was that Bentham, for reasons very 
different from those of Locke, came to some of 
the same conclusions. He did not think that men 
were equal because of a law of nature, but he 
did think that each man’s happiness was as im- 
portant as that of any other. In calculating the 
amount of happiness resulting from any policy, 
each individual was to count for one and no one 
for more than one. It was the number of those 
who were happy, not their rank, which counted. 

In sharp contrast with Burke, Bentham had 
no more use for a blind belief in the value of 
inherited institutions than for a blind belief in 
natural rights. That an institution was ancient, 
he thought, was hardly to its credit. The accu- 
mulatcd wisdom of the ages was largely ac- 
cumulated poppycock. Bentham did not talk 
of the supreme power of human reason, as the 
French philosophers were prone to do, but he 
subjected the inherited institutions of his time 
to a devastating rational analysis, and he advo- 
cated sweeping changes in such institutions as 
the electoral system, the law, the penal system, 
and the poor law. 

Bentham’s influence upon the course of British 
Liberalism was prodigious. In place of the dis- 
credited school of natural rights, he offered a 
new program of practical political reforms 
which made a strong appeal to the common 
sense of the British people and which, it is some- 
times said, helped to save Great Britain from 
the kind of violent revolution which afflicted 
Continental countries. His influence, however, 
also helped to separate the main current of Brit- 
ish Liberalism from the main current of Ameri- 
can democratic thought. Where the United 
States continued to believe in the existence of 
individual rights above the power of govern- 
ment and in the necessity of separating and bal- 


ancing powers in order to control the govern^ 
ment, Bentham saw no need to check govern- 
ment so long as it was promoting the happiness 
of the majority of the people. His “greatest hap- 
piness” principle provided a strong basis for 
popular government and majority rule but not 
for minority rights. And where many American 
li berals long. clung LtO tjie idea that that^^^j^^^ 
was best which govern ed l east , Bentham 
an 3 His TolTowe^^^ Utilit arians ojr Philo- 
sopE^icaTTilaSicals logically were pquiiTT^^ 
h olT govcnimcnt^ flAIUK?; 

tion S Humar^^ misery. Thus acceptance oF a 
sbaalS prdgfam for a Benthamite 

Liberal than for an American libera] reared in 
the tradition of individual rights and a distrust 
of state power. 

ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 

Bentham himself, however, did not foresee to 
what extent his ideas could be used to justify 
governmental action. In economic affairs, para - 

Ad'anT 


doxically, he accepted the teaching of 

( i72:^-i 7(^>)7 who believed that there was 
a natural harmony of economic mteres 5 and 
that men, it not Interferecl with by the gover n- 
mcnt, would unconsciousty prbfhArg itlg'liue iesty 
o F tnc conamunl ty^ a time that they 

consciously promoted therr""ow^^^ ' ' 

According to Smith, the community paid its 
highest rewards to those who provided the serv- 
ices which it most desired; and since each indi- 
vidual wished to earn as much money as pos- 
sible, he would do exactly those things which 
the community wished him to do. As a result, 
the government did not need to, and indeed 
ought not to, interfere with the economy but 
should limit itself to national defense, the pro- 
tection of life and property, and the building of 
certain public works too costly for private indi- 
viduals to undertake. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
there was no apparent conflict between the ideas 
of Bentham and Smith. Merchants and indus- 
trialists supported the Liberal Party as the agent 
of laissez faire and free enterprise at the same 
time that radicals supported it as the advocate 
of a broader suffrage and other democratic re- 
forms. The advance of the Industrial Revolution 
and the growing demand for economic reform 
strained this happy partnership. Factory owners 
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were bitterly opposed to many of the reforms 
which other Liberals advocated with enthusiasm 
as the most efEcctive way of promoting human 
happiness and eliminating human misery. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MILL 

To some extent this conflict in Liberal ideas 
was personified in the life of John Stuart Mill 
( 1806-1873). Mill’s father, James Mill, had been 
one of Bentham’s most able and intimate disci- 
ples, and John Stuart Mill himself grew up in 
the citadel of Benthamite ideas. As a young 
man, however, he began to question certain of 
Bentham’s teachings. In particular, he placed 
greater emphasis upon the worth of the mdi- 




ective o 


t he individual but his growth and development. 
Better, he thought, to be Socrates dissatished 
than a satisfied pig. Thus society should aim at 
the cultivation of those qualities which are pe-, 
culiarly human and which distinguish men 


Such a goal naturally led Mill to be suspicious 
of any state activity which would limit the free- 
dom of the citizen or reduce his self-reliance. 
At the same time, however, Mill was well aware 
of the existence of economic abuses which only 
the state could remedy. In his famous essay On 
Liberty (1859) he tried to draw a distinction 
between' actions ot tne indiviauai which con- 
Qerned only himself and with which the state 
o ught not to interfere, and actions of the indi- 
vi dna I which "afTected others and 

which the state might control or prohibit. Thus 
the state might intervene to prevent the adul- 
teration of goods or to force employers to pro- 
vide healthful working conditions. 

Mill also came to believe that political reforms 
of the sort advocated by many Liberals — the ex- 
tension of the suffrage or the reform of the law 
or of Parliament — although desirable in them- 
selves would not produce a good society unless 
accompanied by far-reaching economic reforms. 

Xhc iundamffl!;al pr.2bl^,m pf 
il l his Autobiography, was ^‘to unite the 
i ndividual liberty of action with a common 
ownership in the raw material of tEejslQbc^ 
a n equal participapon of al l in the benefits^f 
combined labor,” Thus Mill had, in fact, become 


a socialist in ideal, although^^^ who be- 

lieved intensdy in individual self-reliance and 
in freedom of thought and expression, and 
wished to combine this freedom with social and 
economic equality. He did not try to say in any 
detail how this change was to come about, but 
apparently it was his hope that through educa- 
tion and experience men might come volun- 
tarily to “dig and weave” for their country as 
well as to fight for it. 

Today British Liberalism is still struggling 
with the problem of how to reconcile individual 


chants and industrialists, who used to provide 
^ jarty with its financial strength, have gone 




:al to the rest of the Liberals 


to follow that example, _ Yct it is not unusual 
today tcT hear Conservatives using the old Lib- 
eral slogans of individual freedom from gov- 
ernment control. / 

Many Liberal v(i)tcrs have also turned to Labor 


— in some instances not 


of socialism in principle but because Labor's con- 


crete program ot social reform and international 


p eace appeals to idealistic and pacifist elements 
within the party. Moreover, as the Liberal Party 
it^lf weakened.. £ y, ore bir... Labor. 
th e most effect!^ wav of voting against Con - 
s ervatism and imperialism . 

Today the remaining Liberals, more dian any 
other party, concern themselves with the pro- 
tection of individual liberty. But they combine 
this devotion to liberty with what they call “a 
radical programme of practical reform.” Thus 
it is characteristic of the present attitude of the 
party that Lord Beveridge, the sponsor of the 
famous Beveridge Plan for security “from the 
cradle to the grave” should be one of its con- 
spicuous leaders. 

British Socialism 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, as 
we have seen, the issue of economic reform was 
^replacing political reform as the gl%atest subject 
of political controversy. To many reformers the 
obvious way of bringing about change was di- 
rect economic action by trade unions and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives. But there were also those 
who believed that only political action could 
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them some, like H. M. Hyndman and the Social 
Democratic Federation, were under the influ- 
ence of Karl Marx^^ and believed that reform 
would come through class warfare and revolu- 
tion. Others, like the members of the Independ- 
ent Labor Party, placed greater emphasis on 
winning seats in Parliament and local councils 
and concentrated upon an ethical and demo- 
cratic appeal which, in the Nonconformist tradi- 
tion, had great influence upon the British work- 
ingman. 

THE FABIANS 

The most influential ideas, however, were 
those of the Fabian Society, which was founded 
in 1884. Unlike Marxian Socialists, the Fabian s 
opposed the doctrine of class warfare and adyo - 

a pfllitY flt plannd gadualjam- the 

saying went, t hey substituted evolution for revo - 
lution. Their im^tto was : ‘Tor tke right moment 
you must wait, as Fabius did most patiently 
when warring against Hannibal, though many 
censured his delays; but when the time comes 
you must strike hard, as Fabius did, or your 
waiting will be in vain, and fruitless.’* 

The membership of the Fabian Society has 
never exceeded a few thousands, but among its 
members have been men and women of the 
greatest ability and influence: George Bernard 
Shaw, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, H. G. Wells, 
Graham Wallas, Ramsay MacDonald; and in 
more recent years, Harold Laski, G. D. H. and 
Margaret Cole, R. H, Tawney, Leonard Woolf, 
and Clement Attlee. When the Labor Party 
came into power in 1945, the Fabian member- 
ship included 229 members of Parliament, sev- 
eral Cabinet ministers, and, of course, the Prime 
Minister himself. 

Tj^e aim o£.the Society, as stated i n i8q6, was, 
“ to persuade the English people to make their 
p olitical constitution thoroughly democratic and 
s o to serialize as to make th e 

li vciihood of the people entir^y independent of 
priya^ met! lot!, in Shawls 

worSsTwas To give up “the delightful ease of 
revolutionary heroics” for the “hard work of 
practical reform on ordinary parliamentary 
lines.” Distrusting theories and abstractions, the 

For a fuller discussion of Marx’s ideas, see below, pp. 

424 ' 26 . 
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members devoted themselves to concrete social 
and institutional problems. “The competitive 
system,” they maintained, “assures the happiness 
and comfort of the few at the expense of the 
suffering of the many. . . . Society must be re- 
constituted in such a manner as to secure the 
general welfare and happiness.” However, this 
reconstruction of society was to be accomplished 
by specific and practical reforms which, little by 
little, would restrict the extent of capitalism and 
expand the amount of socialism. By raising 
wages, shortening hours of work, providing se- 
curity in old age, ill health, and unemployment, 
and promoting public health and safety, they 
hoped to destroy or to reduce some of the worst 
evils of modern industrial society. By taxing in- 
heritance, ground rents, and income from in- 
vestments, they hoped to reduce the outstand- 
ing economic inequalities. And by increasing 
public ownership, local as well as national, of 
public utilities like gas, water, electricity, and 
public transport, they hoped gradually to extend 
the amount of public ownership, to gain experi- 
ence in the public management of property, and 
to prove the efficiency and practicability of such 
management. What was at first done on a small 
scale and in individual instances could be ex- 
panded eventually into a completely socialized 
society. 

The outstanding achievement of the Fabian 
Society undoubtedly was its influence on public 
opinion. The brilliant scholars, writers, and 
speakers who served it presented the results of 
their research in a vivid and effective way. 
Fabian pamphlets and Fabian lectures reached 
and influenced large numbers of people, espe- 
cially in the middle classes, who would have 
been frightened by talk of revolution and bored 
by theory, but who could be convinced by hard 
facts and common sense. Particularly in the 
^formative years, before the Labor Party devcl- 
^oped its own methods of mass propaganda, it 
was the Fabian Society which, more than any 
other group, gave the peculiar cast to British 
Socialism which still distinguishes it from the 
more doctrinaire socialism of Lenin and the 
Communists. 

In 1900 some of the trade unions, the Social 
Democratic Federation, the Independent Labor 
Party, and the Fabians formed the organization 
which later became the Labor Party and which 
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is the political arm of British Socialism. As a 
result, it is characteristic of British Socialism 
that there is no one orthodox school of thought 
(as in the case of Russian Communism) but 
that a variety of ideas and many types of people 
are found within its ranks. Instead of formu- 
lating a rigid ideological program to which all 
must adhere, there has been a willingness, in a 
typically British way, to avoid ultimate theoreti- 
cal issues while agreeing upon and striving for 
immediate and concrete goals. One consequence 
of this attitude is the fact that political contro- 
versy in Great Britain docs not carry with it, as 


in some other countries, the danger of civil war. 
For the acceptance by the Conservatives of the 
constitutional tradition of parliamentary gov- 
ernment and their willingness to endorse a cer- 
tain amount of state activity and social reform, 
together with the determination of Labor to in- 
troduce its reforms gradually, peacefully, and 
constitutionally, means that there is a solid basis 
for co-operation and mutual understanding even 
when there is sharp disagreement on specific 
proposals.^® 

12 For a fuller discussion of this point, see pp. 58-60. 



CHAPTER 3 

British Parties and Elections 


I. THE CHARACTER OF THE BRITISH 
PARTY SYSTEM 

Without an understanding of the British party 
system, several of the most important aspects of 
British politics would seem inexplicable. It is 
largely becauvse of the parties that the King is 
as weak as he is and the Prime Minister as 
strong. Because of them, the relation of Cabinet 
to Parliament has been almost completely re- 
versed in the last eighty years. Even more funda- 
mentally, the functioning of British democracy 
is dependent upon the work of the parties. 

Everyone agrees that in a democracy the gov- 
ernment ought in general to do what the people 
of the country want it to do, and everyone 
agrees that the government should be led by 
men whom the people themselves have chosen. 
But it is easier to say this than to discover a 
workable way of determining what the people 
want. The ordinary citizen, acting alone, is com- 
paratively helpless when it comes to drawing up 
a complete program for his government. He 
lacks the time, the information, and the practi- 
cal experience to work out the solution to every 
political problem for himself, and as an indi- 
vidual he is too unimportant for the government 
to care very much what he may think. If he 
wants to influence the policy of his government, 
his best resort is to join with others who share 
his general views, to work out a common pro- 
gram with their help, and to run candidates for 
office who are pledged to put this program into 
effect. 

It is this work of uniting, of organizing, and 
of agreeing upon candidates which is the char- 
acteristic work of political parties in all democ- 
racies. For those citizens who want to participate 


actively in politics, parties provide the natural 
channel for action. For the rest of the commu- 
nity, they offer a choice of candidates and poli- 
cies. The ordinary voter, instead of having to 
determine his personal attitude on every issue, 
has the far easier task of deciding which of two 
or three broad programs suits him best. And the 
parties which win the favor of the largest num- 
ber of voters, ideally at least, proceed to carry 
out the programs which the voters have ap- 
proved. 

But if this is the ideal function of political 
parties, it must be admitted that it is a function 
which often is performed unintentionally or 
badly. Many men in any country join and work 
for political parties not so much because of their 
devotion to its public aims as because of their 
desire for personal power and the material ad- 
vantages of office. Some parties may even be so 
organized as to impede rather than encourage 
political action by the ordinary voter. Thus, in 
judging the degree of democracy in and the 
effectiveness of any party system, it is necessary 
to ask several questions: 

I Does it offer the mass of the people a mean- 
ingful and an adequate choice both of policies 
and of leaders.^ 


n Does it reflect accurately the desires of the 
people and of the members of the parties them- 
selves? 

^ Is the internal organization of the parties suf- 
nciently democratic to provide a channel for 
active political participation by the rank and file 
of the membership, not just in promoting the 
victory of the party, but in determining its poli- 
cies and choosing its leadership ? 

/jDoes the party system assist the process of ar- 
rmng peacefully at a settlement of controversial 
issues, or does it exacerbate the differences 
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among the different elements in the commu- 

the party system an effective instrument for 
carrying out the judgment of the voters once 
they have made a choice of parties? 

The Two-Party System 

In several ways the British party system is 
very much like the American. In both countries 
political parties are large popular organizations 
which try to win public office in order to pro- 
mote policies in which they believe and also to 
enjoy the material privileges which go along 
with office. In both countries, in normal times, 
there are just two large parties. Thus British 
and American voters, unlike Russian voters, 
have a choice between political parties which 
differ in policy and leadership; but, unlike 
French or Cierman voters (whose votes are 
usually scattered among several large parties), 
British and American voters are so restricted in 
their choice that an election generally (though, 
as we have seen recently, not always) results 
in a clear-cut majority for one large party or 
the other. 

Centralization 

The greatest difference between the British 
a nd American party systems is in the degree"*of 
c entralization. In the United States, power rests 

with I tfca i c a tty firrnnii^ . iirlt i ns . And na , 

man can remain a leader of a national party 
ii rikiLs he has the support of these o r ganizations. 
Between elections, in the United States, the na- 


or^amzations all 


the Iojc 


work for them do so 


o usly. But under such circumstances the work- 
ei ^ are "not nrTrn ar il v concer ne J ^ th ot 

pri gciple and of nationa l^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
ai; ^to the locatlTS not 

tl^^Drinciolcs the party holds but the dffices^^^ff 


in win. 

In Great Britain, in contrast, the leadership of 


the party and the money it disburses arc the 
thtff'colcern' of thc!"natiQ'iiM ori^anizHi3HT*'~the 
[ parties arc highly centralized. And since a na- ^ 
tional organization is much more likely to be 
concef he? wltF^ m of natidhal ifnboWiii^ , 

the Britisii partis in normal times, pay greater 
at tentionT b master s oFn atio^ 
ciff(rtTian"3o American. 

This tendency is encouraged by the smallness 
of the country and the relative homogeneity of 
its population. In the United States, as we have 
seen, parties must appeal to a great variety of 
clashing sectional, class, and social interests, and 
they cannot appeal too wholeheartedly to one 
without antagonizing the rest. The party which 
stakes everything on the labor vote, for example, 
will probably lose the farmer and the middle 
classes. The party which devotes itself to the 
industrial East will irritate the West and the 
Scjuth. Any precise commitment to one group 
may mean a loss of votes from others. And since 
no party can win unless it has the support of a 
combination of groups and sections, and since 
die parties are more interested in office than in 
issues, party platforms and programs tend either 
to promise everything to everyone, or to evade 
the issue. Party spokesmen take their stand for 
the defense of the Constitution, and they pro- 
test their concern for the worker and the farmer. 
But on definite and controversial issues their 
obscurity can sometimes be monumental. For 
the first rule of political success is to antagonize 
no one, and to the party machines it is success 
that counts. 

British parties are no more eager for defeat 
than are the American, but their job is consider- 
ably simpler. Sectionalism is less important in 
England, and the class pattern is less complex. 
There are fewer issues to confuse the political 
picture, and a party can win a majority without 
combining so many incompatible groups as in 
the United States. The consequence is a greater 
simplicity and clarity in party programs, result- 
ing not so much from any special virtue in the 
British character as from an inherently simpler 
political situation. 

Discipline 

As a natural consequence of their centraliza- 
tion, British parties arc more highly disciplined 
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than American. Americans are accustomed to 
the idea that politics makes strange bedfellows, 
and in the past they have accepted without 
much question the alliance of conservative 
Southerners with urban radicals in the Demo- 
cratic Party or the combination of Eastern cap- 
tains of industry with Western farmers in the 
Republican. One of the recurrent patterns of 
American politics is to have Republican and 
Democratic conservatives in Congress vote to- 
gether against liberals from both parties. In 
neither party have the party leaders been able 
to impose discipline upon their nominal fol- 
lowers. 

There was a time, during the first part of the 
nineteenth century, when British parties also 
were strange and somewhat loose alliances and 
when advocates and opponents of free trade, 
imperialism, and progressive social legislation 
could be found within the ranks of both the 
Conservative and Liberal parties. This was a 
time, however, when comparatively few citizens 
had the right to vote and when, although the 
sources of their wealth might be different, voters 
were drawn from the same well-to-do class. 
Members of Parliament could be acquainted 
personally with a large proportion of their elec- 
tors and hold their seats on the basis of personal 
rather than party loyalties. There was little need 
for elaborate political organization. 

Even after the reform of 1832, many seats con- 
tinued, to all intents and purposes, as pocket 
boroughs of wealthy landholding or commer- 
cial families; and although some attempt was 
made to organize parties on a more popular 
scale, they continued to be somewhat unstable 
alliances of Members of Parliament united on 
personal grounds rather than mass organizations 
of people bent upon promoting some common 
policy. 

It was the great extension of the right to vote 
in 1867 and later years which changed all this. 
Once the mass of the people could participate 
in elections, it was no longer possible for the 
parliamentary candidate to know most of the 
electors personally. He needed an elaborate or- 
ganization to reach them, and he had to have 
money to pay for it. But he had no patronage 
of his own at his disposal, and unless he was a 
very wealthy man in his own right, he inevitably 
turned to the national party for help. Thus, in 


the years after 1867, both of the large parties 
were obliged to build up organizations, and by 
the time of the Conservative electoral victory 
of 1874 it was clear that political success largely 
depended upon the appeal of the party program 
and the effectiveness of the party organization. 

The building of effective party organizations 
had a far-reaching if unintentional consec]uence. 
Once the candidate for Parliament became de- 
pendent for his success not upon his own efforts 
but upon the work and money of the organiza- 
tion, his personal independence was seriously 
restricted. He could not vote against the party’s 
leaders on important issues and expect their 
organization to support him in the next election. 
Yet he could not win the election, in most in- 
stances, without such support. The result w as 



on a local party organization, and that organiza- 
tion may disagree with the national leaders or 
be indifferent to certain national issues. But in 
Great Britain only the man with exce[nional 
personal appeal and extensive financial resources 
can face the prospect of having the national or- 
ganization of his own party oi)posed to him. It 
is significant that in the election of 1945 only 
seven men won election to Parliament from or- 
dinary constituencies without the benefit of party 
label, and of these only three were completely 
free of party ties; still more striking, in 1950, 
for the first time in a generation, no Independ- 
ents were elected to Parliament. In 1951, only 
three Independents — all of them representing 
Irish factions — were elected. 

The simplicity and discipline of the British 
system is an object of admiration and even of 
envy to many Americans. Yet a similar degree 
of discipline would scarcely be practical or desir- 


ties lack cohesion and uniformity, it is because 


able in the United States. I n Great ^ 

simpler 

i t IS possible to have a l^rge measure of discipline 
m ihout misre presenting grossf^tte^'c^^ 

a B d.. Jatfh J y 


gsts in the population. If the American 
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the American people themselves lack these qual- 
ities; and if the consequence is a certain ineffec- 
tiveness in government, it is a price which must 
be paid if all important political interests are 
to be fairly represented. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE LEADER 

Probably no contrast is more striking, how- 
ever, than the relatively greater authority en- 
joyed by the party leader in Great Britain. It 
was quickly discovered when the vote was ex- 
tended in oShy and 1884 that issues had to be 
dramatized if they were to rouse the interest and 
fit the intelligence of the masses. And the essen- 
tial element in drama is pers(jnaliry. Men who 
could never have followed the complexities and 
intricacies of Liberal and Conservative policy 
could understand a conflict between two leaders 
like (jladstone and Disraeli. Just as a Roosevelt 
in the United States could typify an attitude far 
better than any Democratic platform, so Glad- 
stone and Disraeli could be made to humanize 
abstract issues and appeal to loyalties which even 
the most cogent statement of principle could 
not arouse on a mass scale. As a result, a man no 
sooner becomes leader of his party today than 
every device of publicity is used to make him 
appear a noble and inspiring leader, if possible, 
but in any case a likable and trustworthy one. 

The power of the leader is augmented by the 
nature of the British electoral system, for in 
Great Britain it is impossible for the ordinary 
citizen to cast his vote directly for the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister is only one of 
more than six hundred members of the House 
of Commons, and only those voters who happen 
to live in his constituency see his name on the 
hsiWot. In, nil nrher rrmstlnipncief:^ t he nnlv waV. 

fpr .<1 iirime ministerial candic^^^ is to 

vaLc,£ara.ki,ilfttaiJ 

p arty of whic h he^^ In 1951 for ex- 

am[ 7 e 7 tKos?"w1io^ u rch i 1 1 to be 

Prime Minister had to vote for the local Con- 
servative candidate for Parliament whatever 
they might think of his individual ability or 
personality, for only if a majority of the mem- 
bers elected to the House of Commons were 
Conservatives could Mr. Churchill hold this po- 
sition. In the United States it is quite possible 
to vote for a Democratic presidential candidate 
and a Republican congressional candidate on 
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the same ballot, and a leader of one party may 
be President even though the other party has a 
majority of the seats in Congress. But in Great 
Britain, with different ruks, the successful candid 
date for Parliament knows that it was not his 
own personality which attracted the voters but 
that of his party’s leader, and that if ever he fails 
to follow that leader, he may very well lose his 
seat. 

RESTRICTIONS ON THE MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT 

To the extent, then, that election to Parlia- 
ment is dependent upon the support of a party 
machine, the man who acts independently of it 
is lost. To the extent that a candidate is sup- 
ported because of his party’s program (an impor- 
tant factor in British elections where the parties 
generally take more strongly defined stands 
(see p. 59) than do American parties), any 
departure from that program is fatal. And to 
the extent that a candidate’s election results 
from the popularity of his party’s leader, any 
important difference from that leader is ruina- 
tion. The personality of the candidate, although 
it always counts for something in an election, 
is decreasingly important under such a system. 
What is important is the character of his party’s 
program, the popularity of his party’s leader, 
and the expectation that, on all important points, 
he will vote in support of them. 

This is a situation which would appear intol- 
erable to the average member of the American 
Congress. He likes to think of himself as a free 
man, capable of making up his mind on each 
issue as it arises and of voting as he thinks right, 
regardless of his party leader or even of his party 
platform. To him the restrictions on the British 
member would seem to destroy an element of 
personal freedom which is essential to democ- 
racy. 

Many Members of Parliament would agree 
with this analysis. But some of them would un- 
doubtedly point out that the freedom of the 
member of Congress is sometimes purchased at 
the price of political ineffectiveness and irre- 
sponsibility for his party. For a party which 
cannot control its representatives in the legisla- 
ture is in no position to make promises to the 
voters. Moreover, if a party cannot carry out its 
promises, it is very difficult for the voter to make 
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an intelligent and effcaive choice. In Great Brit* 
ain the voter knows that if the Labor Party is 
successful in an election, it will have the power 
to carry out its program; and the same thing 
would be true of a Conservative victory. But in 
the United States, because of Congressional 
cross-voting, the election of a Republican Con- 
gress is no guarantee that the advice of a Re- 
publican President will be followed or even 
that the Republican platform will be carried out. 

Thus the party systems of Great Britain and 
the United States are based upon different con- 
ceptions of what is most important in a repre- 
sentative democracy. To the British voter the 
important thing is the program and leadership 
of the party rather than the independence, per- 
sonality, and ability of the local candidate. To 
the British voter it would seem a real defiance 
of the popular will for a candidate, elected as 
the representative of a party, to refuse to sup- 
port an important item in that party’s program. 
For the voters, in choosing him, have really 
chosen to support that program, and any de- 
parture from it is to make the election mean- 
ingless. The closer the two parties come in nu- 
merical strength, the greater the tendency to 
stress party discipline. 

But to the American voter the essence of 
democracy is not for a representative to vote 
according to the dictates of party leaders but to 
vote on each issue as he thinks the voters in his 
own district would want him to vote or as his 
conscience and judgment direct him to vote. 
Thus the American voter, presumably, is choos- 
ing a man whose general attitude and judgment 
he trusts. If he dislikes the record of his Con- 
gressman, he will vote against him in the next 
election. But if he votes against him it will be 
because he dislikes the Congressman’s record 
and not because the Congressman fails at times 
to support his party’s leaders. President Roose- 
velt’s inability in 1938 to secure the defeat of 
Democratic Congressmen who had opposed his 
policies is indicative of the dislike of American 
voters for ‘‘dictation” to their representatives 
even on the part of a very popular party leader. 

CLASS CHARACTER 

Finally, the division of parties in Great Britain 
has a different foundation from that in the 
United States. In recent years, it is true, there 


has been a tendency for the more prosperous 
classes to vote Republican and for the less pros- 
perous together with organized labor to vote 
Democratic; yet there are many conservatives, 
especially in the South, who vote Democratic, 
and there are a number of labor leaders, like 
John L. Lewis, who have voted Republican. 
Neither party has any official connection with 
a trade union, and each party includes impor- 
tant elements from all income classes. 

The class basis of British political parties is 
much clearer. The Conservatives attempt to win 
votes from all classes, and both major parties 
appeal to the middle class of “black-coated” 
workers; but the Labor Party, by its very title, 
makes no secret of the fact that it represents the 
workers of the country and that it intends to 
weaken the power of the captains of industry 
and finance whenever it gets the chance. The 
labor unions, in Great Britain, are officially a 
part of the Labor Party, and, indeed, they pro- 
vide it with most of its money and membership. 
Thus, if it is not always true to say (as is often 
said in Great Britain), “Tell me a man’s in- 
come, and I will tell you his party,” it is true 
far more frequently than in the United States. 
It would be hard to name a British captain of 
industry who votes for Labor or the head of a 
great British union who votes Conservative. 

Here, too, there is a difference between the 
British and American ideals of what a demo- 
cratic party system should be. To British observ- 
ers it often seems that American parties, appeal- 
ing as they do to all elements in the population, 
are almost identical and therefore almost mean- 
ingless. It seems to them logical that there 
should be clear-cut differences between parties, 
and when they fail to find such differences in 
the United States, they conclude that the voter 
has no real choice. 

But to many American observers this failing 
is one of the virtues of the American system. 
If democracy, they suggest, aims at compromise 
and the peaceful settlement of differences, then 
a system in which each party appeals to all the 
diverse economic and racial and religious ele- 
ments in the population forces each party to 
attempt a satisfactory compromise of these in- 
terests. There is a real danger to democracy, they 
would say, in dividing a country into two hostile 
camps along economic lines which, if they did 
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not threaten civil war, would disrupt national 
unity and hamper the making of peaceful agree- 
ments. Thus critics of the British system would 
charge that it encourages a feeling of antago- 
nism and bitterness which is basically incompat- 
ible with democratic procedures and even with 
national unity. 

The best way of judging the validity of these 
accusations is to look at the British party system 
in action. 

n. HOW THE PARTIES WORK 

In Great Britain, as in the United States, there 
is a good deal of political romanticizing about 
the way in which the people rise in their maj- 
esty every few years and march to the polls to 
determine which policies and men shall govern 
them. The implication is that there is an infinite 
choice of men and policies, but the fact is that 
the ordinary voter, in the normal constituency, 
has a real choice between just two men who 
have already been chosen for him by the Labor 
and Conservative party organizations. A few 
minor parties may run candidates, and some 
candidates may run as independents, but their 
chances of election in most constituencies are 
extremely slight. Th us _a ny^ study of the roots of 
British democracy must dig behind the appara- 
tus of voting and elections and examine the 
internal organization of the parties themselves. 

The Labor Party 

The Labor Party diff ers from the gr eat Amer i- 
ca jxJ3iarties in two ways . Like most young 
ties, it represents a, conviction and 

idealism which the older Democratic and Re- 
publican parties rarely arouse. Its members still 
refer to it as the ‘'Movement'* or the “Cause,” 
and if there are signs that this fervor is declin- 
ing with the increasing size and success of the 
party, it is still characteristic (and perhaps this 
explains the continuation of the feeling) that 
members of the local party organizations are ex- 
pected to give the party an amount of devoted 
and unpaid service that is seldom matched 
within the great American parties. Americans, 
of course, have at times shown great political 
devotion, but their devotion has usually been 


attached to individual candidates like Bryan or 
the Roosevelts or Wendell Willkie rather than 
to a political party as such. |^o|aIty 

its' 

jeadersj andjeryic^. to the^ ^ 
ishing for a ^ew weeks during election cam- 
paigTwv is' "bftch a matter of consistent, 
dogged "effort over a long period of years. 

A second characteristic of the party is the fact 
proclaimed in its title; its appeal, in spite of the 
important role of intellectuals in its and 

in spite.j?f support among the 

middle classes and even among farmers, is pri- 
marily to the urban working classes. No party 
in the United States could make its appeal to 
a distinct economic class and hope to win con- 
trol of the national government. But in Great 
Britain, if every member of the vyprliing,,d^^^ 
voted for Labor, the party wpuld have a clear 
majority behind it. Actually, there are many 
workers who vote for other parties, and the 
Labor Party cannot afford to ignore other 
classes. But it is the organized workers who 
provide the solid core of Labor Party strength. 

PARTY STRUCTURE " — 

The Labor Party’s organization is one of the 
most complicated designed by the mind of man. 
From the time of its foundation the party has 
been composed of a number of autonomous or- 
ganizations which have allied themselves for 
political purposes, and in allotting each organi- 
zation its appropriate representation in the gen- 
eral framework and in balancing the different, 
and sometimes jealous, groups against one an- 
other, simplicity and clarity of structure were 
early casualties. 

ma^ ethc Labor Party .:. and-iitther sori- 

etics, composccrt(^tEg-JQ^i»gH*^ ^ 

men; trade unio ns; co-oper^- 
tives; and local and regippal 
the Labor PaiTf ' ^ 

SbdtiAijn^^ In the first group 

are organizations like the Fabian Society, the 
Society of Socialist Lawyers, the Socialist Medi- 
cal Association, the Jewish Socialist Labor Party, 
and the National Association of Labor Teach- 
ers. In numbers these organizations arc very 
small, and the terms of membership in the party 
now make it impossible for them to develop 
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programs and policies of their own. In the past, 
however, as the history of the Fabian Society 
indicates, they have had a distinguished part in 
the development of the party’s ideas, and today 
their research facilities and professional services 
are of great assistance. Moreover, to a consider- 
able extent the Fabian Society continues to train 
the intellectual elite of the party. 

Trade Unions. Most of the Labor Party’s for- 
mal membership is drawn from about eighty 
trade unions ranging from the Transport and 
General Workers Union (with an affiliated 
membership in 1950 of 800,000) to the Engine- 
men and Firemen s Union (with a membership 
of 60). In 1951, of the Labor Party’s 5,920,172 
members, 4,971,911 came from unions. 

^Not pgly do the u^ furnish the bulk of 
the membership, but they furnish the bulk of 
.the money. The chief source of the party’s in- 
come is the affiliation fee which all members are 
expected to pay. All trade unions affi liated to 
t he Labor Party are sopp^^gd to require their 
ihem bers Id pay ftes to the party unless they 
take the trouble, as individuals, to “contract 
out,” that is, sign a statement indicating their 
unwillingness to make such contributions. Two- 
thirds of the seven and a half million trade 
unionists in affiliate unions pay the dues. 

also have political funds 
^of their own and use this money to sponsor 
candidates, in the p^st many of these candidates 
have been union officials who had grown old in 
service and who could thus be pensioned off at 

pubiis;. expense in the PJause of Commons, 

where it could scarcely be said that they con- 
tributed to the skill and liveliness of the party’^ 
repfesetltatioii. More recently, their candidates 
have beeri both younger and more alert politi- 
cally. The unions choose for their investment 
those constituencies which are most likely to 
elect Labor members, and in a year in which 
only a few Labor candidates are elected, a strong 
majority may belong to this group; even in a 
good year, when many doubtful seats arc won, 
the proportion of trade unionists remains sub- 
stantial. Thus in 1945 the unions sponsored 125 
of Labor’s 603 candidates and elected 120 of the 
393 victors, 35 of these from the miners’ union 
alone. (Even more striking, in a Cabinet of 
20, 9 were active trade unionists.) In 1950, iii 
out of 140 trade union candidates were elected, 


35 per cent of the Parliamentary Labor Party, 
while all 37 of the miners’ union candidates 
were successful. In 1951, the trade unions spon- 
sored 138 candidates, and 88 were elected, 35 
of them from the miners’ union. 

The trade unions also provide significant help 
in campaigning. In an upward revision of 
amounts, it was decided prior to the 1950 elec- 
tion that they could contribute up to 80 per cent 
of a candidate’s expenses. Moreover, in addition 
to financial contributions, the unions have often 
helped the party by making available the serv- 
ices of their staffs for organizational, adminis- 
trative, and clerical work. 

TAe Co-operatives. T he co-operatives, in con - 
t rast to the trade u nions, have been somewFat 
^ Qt a disappointmen t to Labor. About ten^^'’M 
hon rnem^ represent nearly two out of 

three families in Great Britain, belong to soci- 
eties which engage in co-operative trading and 
manufacturing, and their support would rep- 
resent an enormous addition to the party’s 
strength, both in money and in membership. 
The co-operatives long hesitated to affiliate, how- 
ever, largely from fear that the Conservatives, if 
victorious, would pass punitive legislation. But 
in 1941 they accepted representation on the Na- 
tional Council of Labor (p. 52), and in 1946 
the National Co-operative Authority agreed to 
set up two Joint C(munittccs with the National 
Executive Committee of the Labor Party, one 
to consider parliamentary and local government 
policy, the other political organization and allied 
problems. Thus co-operation is now closer than 
ever before. 

The co-operatives already had a political party 
of their own, the Co-operative Party, which, 
under an agreement arrived at in 1927, con- 
sulted with the Labor Party and made local 
arrangements for running candidates for Par- 
liament who were also Labor Party members 
and candidates. In 1945, 23 out of 33 of these 
were successful, and one of them, A. V. Alex- 
ander, even became Labor’s Ministef of Defense. 
The 34 candidates entered in 1950 and the 38 
in 1951 fared less well proportionately. Only 16 
of the 1951 candidates were elected. Under the 
new arrangement, local organizations of the Co- 
operative Party are eligible to affiliate with local 
Labor Party organizations, and the national Co- 
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operative Party advises them (but docs not re- 
quire them) to do so. Candidates to be desig- 
nated ‘'Co-operative and Labor candidates” wiil 
continue to be endorsed by the two parties^,|iqw- 

"Co-operatiye^^^§^^ is directly affiliated with 
the national l^abor Party, the other co-operatives 
preferring, in naUgnal^.^j^ 
the^)Tnt Committees and the National Council 
of Labor. 

The Constituency Parties, If the trade unions 
provide most of the membership and the money, 
the Labor Party’s local organizations (of which 
in 1950 there were 661, a small increase over 
the 656 effective branches in 194B) provide 
most of the energy and do most of the work, 
Membershij) in these organizations is open to 
anj/Oiie \iffio accepts the party's program; but 
membership is taken very seriously, as is evi- 
denced by the signing of a membership card, 
and many people who already belong to the 
party because of membership in trade unions 
or Socialist societies also join the constituency 
organizations. 

Tliose who do so arc likely to be the most 
energetic, the most sincere, and the most willing 
to work, and as a result it is in these local groups 
that the party militants are to be found. It is 
they who collect the party’s dues, sell and dis- 
tribute its literature, organize entertainments 
and bazaars in order to raise money, and do the 


members are. far,,Ja«.;.^PCl!C;erned with 

what seems to them a doctrmaire and abstract 
goal than with small but definite arid imffl 
economic results, ttough theif presum- 

' ably influence on Labor cabinets, 

u nions also act like regular pressure groups 
^ Labor, as well as a Cpnservari 
inet to gain fhelr particular ends. Indeed, many 
of the union leaders, secure in their jobs, have 
developed something of a middle-class out- 
look. They have what, tq all intents and pur- 
poses, are white-collar jobs. They enjoy a posi- 
tion of influence and prestige. They are used 
to the process of bargaining with private em- 
ployers. And if, in theory, they are opposed to a 
capitalist system, they are in no hurry to change 
fundamentally the economic pattern under 
which they have achieved success. 

There are, of course, many exceptions to this 
generalization. But the complaints over the rela- 
tive representation of constituency and union 
elements in party councils often result not just 
from a feeling of injustice over the dispropor- 
tionate influence of one group but from an im- 
portant difference in outlook on party policy. 
There are also some important differences in 
attitude within the constituency parties them- 
selves. Many members whose ideas have grown 
out of T^liBefTrtp tihristian 
tradition are bitter enemies of poverty and social 
Thjustice — but their first concern is with the lib- 


hard work of electioneering. A s a nat iira] con- 
scqucnce, therejs^^ome Jrjaiq^ ^pn- 

stTfiiTncy jiarty members, ^^'ho ffo. most of the 
work, and the trade union representatives, who ' 
cast most of the WVfes at party conferences. 

This friction is increased by the difference in 
outlook which sometimes distinguishes the local 
parties from tfic unions. Those who give so 
freely of their energy and devotion are likely 
to be the discontented and the idealist — that is 10 
say, those who arc most eager for a sweeping 
and uncompromising attack on what seems to 
them an unjust economic order and who are 
least likely to be contented with halfway meas- 
ures. But the unions are inclined to be slow, 
patient, and immensely loyal to their leaders. 
They gauge gains in immediately materialistic 
terms of hours and wages and better working 
conditions. JliQ^arty is officidly pledged to jlie^ 
achievement of a sboalisf sbcTdty,^^ 


erty and growth of human beings. Other mem- 
bers, whose thinking has been more orTress 

impbrtant'than the destruction of tie capitalist 



ff 5 TWls» and 

for those who stand between them, to work in 
harmony for the achievement of specific reforms. 
But there are times when the difference in out- 
look has considerable importance. Especially in 
the matter of foreign policy, the first group is 
likely to feel a deeper sense of Ivlusbip yvith ffie 
United States than is the second group, which 
is often highly critical of what it terms. 
can capitalist imperialism. Neither group, how- 
ever, has sympathy for the totalitarian ’fficHfor- 

sHip of the Soviet ‘^Union. * 

Both these grdnps agree that it is possible to 
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combine liberty with socialism in Great Britain 
not ^ countries. Biit the 

first is insistem thAt fto mea be used 

which arc incompatible with complete political 
and intellectual liberty j while the second group 
is readier to believe that excessive scrupulous- 
ness for the rights q£ political opponents should 
not delay the realization of essential reforms. 
§ ome members on in their 

even tp progressive Con- 
servatives than they are to Left^ 

Some who are on the extreme »left wing are 
almost closer to the Communist Party than they 
are to right-wing Laborites. Y^t whenever the 
proposal has been made to admit the Commu- 
nist Party into the Labor Party, it has been over- 
whelmingly voted down. 

THE PARTY MACHINERY 

Federal organizations are always complicated, 
and the Labor Party is no exception. Its most 
representative organization is a Party Confer- 
ence which meets every year and which elects 
an Executive Committee. In addition, the party’s 
representatives in Parliament are grouped in 
the Parliamentary Labor Party, which elects the 
Leader of the Party. And finally representatives 
of both the Executive Committee and the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party unite with representa- 
tives of the trade unions and co-operatives in a 
committee known as the National Council of 
Labor. Each of these organizations deserves to 
be described in greater detail. 

The Conference, Unlike American party con- 
ventions, the Labor Party’s Conference meets 
every year whether or not there is an election. 
Each of the member organizations is repre- 
sented in proportion to the size of its member- 
ship, holding one voting card for every thousand 
members or fraction thereof. In addition. Labor 
members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords and endorsed party candidates 
for Parliament are ex-officio members of the 
Conference. 

Two things are interesting about this system. 
It makes for a better representation of rank and 
file party members than is true in America 
where delegates to political conventions are 
often hand-picked by local machines. And its 
emphasis is on serious and vigorous debate 
rather than on the nomination of candidates 


and the more spectacular activities of American 
conventions. Each affiliated organization (i.e., 
each union, socialist society, constituency organi- 
zation, or co-operative) may propose one reso- 
lution (and, later, one amendment to a proposed 
resolution) for discussion. The organizations 
know, before the Conference is held, which 
issues will be taken up, and they may discuss 
them in advance and instruct their delegates; 
in this way discussion of issues in local meetings 
may contribute significantly to the political edu- 
cation of the members. 

The democratic functioning of the Confer- 
ence, however, is limited by the fact that the 
large trade unions usually are in a position to 
dominate it. Ordinarily two or three of the larg- 
est unions cast more votes than all of the con- 
stituency parties put together (in 1951 the unions 
had 4,987,000 votes and the constituency parties 
1,147,000), and five or six unions control more 
than half the votes at the Conference. Yet where 
each constituency party votes independently of 
the others, with the result that some of their 
votes offset others, the big unions, even when 
they contain large dissenting minorities, cast 
their votes as though their membership were 
unanimous. Thus, if a comparatively few unions 
come to an agreement with one another, as they 
are likely to do, their votes can control the Con- 
ference. Moreover, since the rank and file of the 
unions’ membership take less interest in the 
party, it is sometimes possible for a few “trade 
union bosses” to swing great blocks of votes and 
thus to dominate the Conference. 

There is also a certain amount of di.ssatisfac- 
tion because of the shortness of time at the dele- 
gates’ disposal. The Conference meets for only 
five days (even this long a meeting is a serious 
drain on the financial resources of the dele- 
gates), with the result that not very many sub- 
jects can be discussed, and these not very thor- 
oughly. The leaders of the party in Parliament 
and on the National Executive Committee use 
much of the Conference’s time to expound their 
policies, and a disproportionately small amount 
of time is left for discussion on the part of ordi- 
nary delegates. Critics of the policies of the 
party’s leaders often find themselves limited to 
a series of five-minute speeches. 

^ But if the party system is not perfectly demo- 
cratic, it does mark an advance over the degree 
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of intr^-pi^rty demoaacy ia the Uaited States. 
Any important issue will be aired in the Con- 
ference, and the five-day meetings are rarely 
dull. The leaders of the party are called upon to 
explain and defend their policies to the rank 

STRUCTURE OF THE 


feats arc limited to minor issues) ; a large critical 
vote may be very damaging to the leaders’ pres- 
tige; and even when there is a safe majority in 
the Conference, the leaders are bound to ask 
whether the minority’s attitude represents a 

LABOR PARTY 
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and file — in itself an important check — and even 
when they are sure of winning a large vote of 
confidence, they are bound to be influenced by 
the vigor and force of the criticism directed at 
them. If most of the votes arc behind them, 
some of the most brilliant speeches are likely 
to be against them and to exert a moral and 
psychological pressure for which there is no 
American equivalent. Moreover, the leadership 
is not always upheld (though in general its de- 


point of view which is strong among the inde- 
pendent or nonaffiliated voters whose support 
is necessary for victory in a national election. 
For all of these reasons, the leaders of the party 
treat the Conference and its opinions with the 
utmost seriousness and make every effort to win 
its voluntary support. 

The National Executive Committee, During 
the period between Conferences, the manage- 
ment of party affairs and the direction of its 
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Head or Q^atral Office is in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. But since decisions must 
be made constantly and since many matters are 
too complicated, too detailed, or too unpredict- 
able for the Conference to act upon, the ExccU' 
tive inevitably ends not just by carrying out but 
by making party policy. In form and in theory 
it is the Conference, as the supreme organ of 
the party, which gives orders to the Executive, 
and the Executive is its servant. In practice and 
in fact, however, it is often the Executive which 
takes the initiative in determining policy. 

In any contest within the Conference, in fact, 
the Executive is almost certain to win, largely 
because of the way in which its members are 
chosen. Of the twenty-seven men and women 
who compose it, twelve are elected by the trade 
unions, one each by the socialist, co-operative, 
and professional organizations, and seven by the 
local parties; five women members and the 
Party Treasurer are elected by the Conference. 
In addition^ the leader of the Labor Party in 
Parliament is a member ex officio. Most mem- 
bers of the Executive arc re-elected from year 
to year and thereby acquire considerable author- 
ity and experience. They meet once a month 
for two or three days under a chairman, chosen 
by seniority, but only for one year. So long as 
the Executive members act in concert, it is 
highly improbable that they will be outvoted, 
for any policy to which the union representa- 
tives agree is very likely to carry with it the pre- 
dominating vote of the large unions. 

In addition to its direction of policy, the Ex- 
ecutive controls the Central Office (often called 
“Transport House” from the building in which 
its headquarters are located) and the machinery 
of party organization. The Central Office main- 
tains contact with and guides the local organi- 
zations, provides speakers, arranges conferences, 
carries on research, edits party publications and 
propaganda^ trains and examines the “agents” 
who direct local campaigns, organizes branches 
of the party in new constituencies, and manages 
the party’s funds. These arc, of course, the activi- 
ties and instruments necessary for political suc- 
cess, and the faa that the Executive Committee 
has control over them means that any dissident 
group in the party is at a great disadvantage, 
for it lacks comparable facilities for establishing 
contact with potential sympathizers in the party, 


for publicizing its case, or financing organiza- 
tional activities. 

The Executive Committee has two additional 
powers of the greatest importance. No one 
may be accepted as a Labor candidate for Par- 
liament without its approval (a provision which 
seriously restricts the activities of potential rebels 
inside the party); and it has the authority, in 
carrying out the Constitution, Standing Orders, 
and Rules of the party, to expel individual 
members or to disaffiliate organizations, al- 
though such action may be challenged at the 
Party Conference. Disaffiliation means in effect 
that the local party loses the financial support 
of the fees of the local branches of the trade 
unions, and few constituencies can afford such 
a loss. Another fact curbing both potential rebels 
and too-independent constituency associations is 
the practice of the Labor Party (in contrast to 
that of the Conservatives) of running an official 
Labor candidate against an unendorsed one. 

The Executive has shown considerable toler- 
ance of dissenting views so long as they did not 
threaten the unity of the party. In general, it 
takes the position that ordinary members may 
work within the party to change a policy of 
which they disapprove, but that once the party 
or the Executive has made a decision there 
must be no co-operation with people who have 
no party affiliation and no public action or 
propaganda, as distinct from action within the 
party, in opposition to this policy. 

The most famous case since 1945 of apidica- 
tion of discipline against a Labor member in- 
volved K. Zilliacus, who persistently charged 
both inside and outside of Parliament that the 
Government’s foreign policy had departed from 
socialist principles. Nonetheless, he was re- 
adopted by the constituency association in Gates- 
head (East) in December 1948 as their parlia- 
mentary candidate. In February 1949, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee decided to withhold en- 
dorsement; the Gateshead association, however, 
insisted on continuing their support. In April, 
Zilliacus participated in a reportedly pro-Soviet 
conference in Paris; therafter, he was examined 
again by the election sub-committee of the 
Executive Committee, and in May the Executive 
Committee expelled him from the party. The 
Gateshead association, informed that they must 
seek a new candidate, put up a spirited but 
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unsfticccssful fight in the annual Conference. 
Subsequently, the ‘‘reformed’’ Gateshead associ- 
ation selected a candidate endorsed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Zilliacus ran as an Inde- 
pendent but lost to the official Labor candidate. 
In every case, in fact, in which a rebel ran 
against an official candidate in the 1950 election, 
the latter was successful. 

The Parliamentary Labor Party, Members of 
Parliament who belong to the Labor Party com- 
prise the Parliamentary Labor Party. It is they 
who elect the Party Leader, and if the party has 
a majority in Parliament, it is this leader who 
becomes Prime Minister. 

When the Parliamentary Labor Party is in the 
minority in Parliament, its organization is ex- 
tremely democratic. Meetings are held at least 
once a week to discuss party policy, and the 
decisions of the meetings arc binding upon the 
parly’s leaders. When the Labor Party is in 
power, howevqr, the party’s leaders (who then 
make up the Cabinet) enjoy greater independ- 
ence. The issues to be decided by the Cabinet 
are too numerous and too complicated for the 
Parliamentary Party to pass on all of them, and 
there is a strong feeling that vigorous, effective, 
and prompt action by the Cabinet should not 
be hampered by the necessity of winning the 
prior approval of this group, particularly when 
the Cabinet possesses information and experi- 
ence which are not shared by the rank and file 
of the party’s members in Parliament. More- 
over, according to British constitutional tradi- 
tiem, the Cabinet is responsible to the House of 
Commons as a whole, and there would undoubt- 
edly be loud complaints if any group within 
the House tried to exercise exclusive control 
over its policy. 

Even when the Labor Party is in power, how- 
ever, special care is taken to consult party mem- 
bers outside the (Cabinet. A Liaison Committee 
composed of some Backbenchers, the chief 
whip, the Lord President of the Council, and 
one representative of the Labor Peers, acts as 
intermediary between the Cabinet and the 
Party, while the Parliamentary Party as a whole 
continues to meet at least once every two weeks 
for policy discussions in which the Prime Min- 
ister and Cabinet members frequently partici- 
pate. Less influential than was expected were the 
“Groups,” set up with such high hopes in 1945 


«1 

undef the chairmanship of Backbenchers and 
covering almost all fields of governmental ac- 
tivity. Though the Groups had some cduca* 
tivc value for their members, the Cabinet did 
not permit them to share actively in policy mak* 
ing and, in consequence, there was a steady 
lessening of enthusiasm for this form of organi- 
zation. More significant, in fact, arc the infor- 
mal groups within the Parliamentary Labor 
Party> both those representing particular in- 
terests, like the Trade Union group and the 
Miners’ group, and those with a special ideo- 
logical slant, among which the most influential 
were the “Keep Left” group which flourished 
during 1946 and 1947 (see p. 222) and the Bevan- 
ites. Though both the latter groups openly ex- 
pressed their opposition to certain aspects of the 
party’s policies their influence, like that of the 
particular interest groups, was perhaps even 
greater through gaining compromises from the 
party’s leaders in behind-the-scenes discussions. 
Prior to 1945, the Parliamentary Labor Party 
operated under strict disciplinary rules that re- 
quired consultation with party officers before 
taking action in party matters, and permitted 
the expelling of Members (the technical expres- 
sion is “to withdraw the whip”) on account “of 
things said or done” in the House. These stand- 
ing orders were suspended, however, when the 
party came into power with so large a majority, 
and were not reinstituted even when the Labor 
majority became so slim in 1950. This is not to 
say that no means of discipline remain in the 
hands of the party’s leaders. Appointments to 
some 70 ministerial posts, senior and junior, are 
made on the recommendation of the Prime Min- 
ister; he approves the selection of private parlia- 
mentary secretaries (a position often leading to 
higher office) and, as in May 1949, when five 
such secretaries disregarded a three-line Whip 
(see p. 80) on a Bill concerning Great Britain’s 
relations with Ireland, can ensure their dismis- 
sal. Moreover, as already described, severe dis- 
ciplinary action may be taken by the Executive 
Committee. But in general, unity is maintained 
within the Parliamentary Labor Party less by re- 
wards and punishments than by an inner sense 
of cohesion and devotion to the “Cause.” It is 
significant that even when Backbenchers brought 
forward an amendment hostile to government 
policy, they made it clear that they would not; 
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press it to a vote. Over and above any differ- 
ences of opinion on particular measures (as 
proved by Ancurin Bevan’s continued sup- 
port of the Government following his resigna- 
tion from the Cabinet in 1951), is the overrid- 
ing sense of unity which holds the party to- 
gether whenever its majority is imperiled. 

The exact relationship of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party and its leaders to the Party Con- 
ference and the National Executive Committee 
became the subject of considerable discussion 
during the election campaign of 1945 when 
Conservative leaders charged that a Labor Party 
Cabinet would have to take orders from the 
party’s Executive, the suggestion being that an 
obscure and presumably sinister group (which 
the mass of the voters had never chosen) would 
thus control the actions of the Cabinet and share 
its official secrets. Labor’s leaders insisted that 
such a charge represented a misreading of the 
party’s rules. The Executive, they said, had a 
right to be consulted, but it had no power to 
challenge the actions or the policy of the Par- 
liamentary Party and its leaders. The Confer- 
ence gives orders to the Executive Committee, 
and the Executive Committee makes represen- 
tations to the leaders of the Parliamentary Party. 
But the Parliamentary leaders are not bound to 
follow these recommendations, and a Cabinet 
composed of members of the Labor Party is re- 
sponsible only to Parliament. Otherwise, the 
Cabinet would be responsible to a body outside 
Parliament which the voters had never elected, 
and there would be a fundamental change in 
the British Constitution. 

This interpretation of the relationship of party 
and Cabinet is reinforced by two practical con- 
siderations. First, the mass of the party’s mem- 
.bers are even less well qualified than the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party to direct the details of 
governmental policy, and, second. Labor’s mem- 
bers in Parliament have not been elected simply 
by the votes of members of the national party. 
The members of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
know that if they are to be re-elected they must 
keep the support of the “marginal” voter who 
is not represented in the Party Conference. To 
follow the directions of the Executive or even 
of the Conference would be, in some cases, to 
accept the judgment of a militant and quite un- 
typical minority of the voters and perhaps to 


lose the next election. Therefore, in the words 
of one Cabinet member, a Labor Cabinet ‘‘will 
take into full and sympathetic consideration any 
declaration of the Party Conference, but it will 
not necessarily be bound by it.” Indeed, rather 
than there being any question about the Na- 
tional Executive Committee controlling the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party, the opposite increas- 
ingly seems to be the case: in 1949, for example, 
sixteen of the twenty-seven members of the 
National Executive were members of Parlia- 
ment, and seven of them Cabinet members. 

The National Council of Labor. The number 
and complexity of the Labor Party’s organiza- 
tions made it necessary to add a co-ordinating 
body. This organization, the National Council 
of Labor, has twenty-one members: seven from 
the Trades Union Congress, three from the 
Labor Party Executive, four from the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party, and seven from the Co- 
operative Union. In its monthly meetings the 
most important leaders of the party, the unions, 
and the co-operatives gain some understanding 
of the needs and attitudes of their different or- 
ganizations and agree on policies on which they 
can co-operate. Among the Council’s members 
are the chairmen of all four organizations, and 
the chairmen of the three non-parliamentary 
organizations preside over its meetings in turn. 

INTRA-PARTY DEMOCRACY 

Critics often charge that, although the Labor 
Party’s organizational structure is complicated, 
one fact at least is clear: when one reaches the 
end of the search for the sources of power and 
control, one finds them in each case to be in 
the hands of the trade unions. It is the unions 
which provide the bulk of the membership and 
the money; they are in a position to control the 
annual Conference and, save in the most un- 
usual circumstances, the Party Executive. Thus 
the party is accused of being a device for serv- 
ing, not the national interest, but the narrow 
and materialistic interests of the unionists them- 
selves. 

Yet the power of the unions is restrained by 
several considerations. In the first place, the 
Parliamentary Party is not under the direct 
control cither of the unions or of the Executive. 
Many of the party’s members in Parliament 
come from the professional middle classes and, 
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in any case, realize that they are elected pri- 
marily through the efforts of the constituency 
parties. Even more important is a certain psy- 
chological restraint. Even if the unions desired, 
through their control of a majority of votes in 
the Party Conference, to force a narrowly self- 
interested policy upon the leadership of the 
party, they would have to remember that they 
cannot win an election by themselves. They may 
provide a majority of the members of the Labor 
Party, but they do not cast anything like a 
majority of the votes in a national election. The 
party must appeal to unorganized workers, con- 
sumers, housewives, the lower middle classes, 
and even to professional workers and farmers. 
If these groups are antagonized, control of the 
party will be a worthless asset to the unions. For 
the party is important to them only to the extent 
that it can win powerful support among the 
[people as a whole, and the unions must there- 
fore subordinate to some extent their narrow 
personal aims in order to get a broader program 
acceptable to the majority of the British voters. 
Thus, for example, the IVade Union Congress 
persuaded its members in 1949-50 to accept the 
national policy of wage control as an essential 
part of the efforts to close the dollar gap, even 
though a strong minority was fighting for in- 
creases. 

The actual interplay of influences within 
what is essentially a structure of action is illus- 
trated by the preparation of the statement of 
policy for the 1950 election: Labor Believes in 
Britain. In 194S, Herbert Morrison appealed to 
all party organizations with policy resolutions 
to submit them to the Executive. These resolu- 
tions were then considered by seven sub-com- 
mittees, each under the chairmanship of a Cab- 
inet member, whose membership was selected 
by the policy committee of the Executive. Tech- 
nical assistance was provided by the research 
department of the party and the Fabian Society, 
and papers totaling some half million words 
were produced. When the sub-committees com- 
pleted their reports, they were not only sub- 
mitted to the policy committee of the Executive 
but also discussed with the appropriate organs 
of the Trades Union Congress and the Co-op- 
eratives. The result, Labor Believes in Britain, 
was adopted by the Executive in April 1949 and 
was circulated to the constituency parties before 


being submitted to the annual Conference in 
June. Despite some protests, the Executive in- 
sisted that resolutions for amendments should 
be submitted to it without debate, though there 
was no curb on discussion and criticism of the 
document. In the end, however, the Conference 
had to accept or reject the manifesto as a whole. 
That it was overwhelmingly approved, with 
only 8 contrary votes, reflected the general satis- 
faction with the program. It also reflected the 
customary result of the interaction between the 
rank and file and the interest groups of the 
party, on the one hand, and the leadership, as 
represented by the parliamentary leaders of the 
party and the Executive Committee, on the 
other. 


The Conservative Party 

In_principle theiiim of the Conservative 
i s to preserve the best in the nation’s political 
tr adition while adapting this tradition to' t he 
djejmaildTof ch ^^ times. As the ancient 
fender of the MonarcTy^^ and the 

Empire, the party still tends to rally against a 
threat to any of these institutions. But the Mnn- 

aigh^,audJh.s... C bu^^^ ml(mssL ykal 

1 $ the devising of a way to meet the socialist 
threat. 

On this subject there is considerable division 
of opinion. Tk^ right wing of the nartv still 
t ends to regard the established social order as 
t Se epitome oi wisdom and [ustKc. 1 he Tact 
an institution has oeen inheritecl from the past 
suggests to them that it is natural and good, the 
product of the accumulated wisdom of the ages; 
they are deeply suspicious of reforms based upon 
“theory” or reasoning rather than experience, 
and they resist any tampering with such foun- 
dations of the social order as private property 
and class distinctions. v/*r , there ^ rp akn 

many members who believe that the countr y 
cannot survive unless k 

demand for social ^i^d economic j^etorinZand 
w ho are ready to accept a considerable measure 

qLga.v£tamfinL , 

goYerimaiul.,fsapooa(bility, fauhfialda. edwtac.. 

tinn,.....aad Disraeli himself and 

Lord Randolph Churchill, the father of Winston 
Churchill, not only preached but won support 
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for “Tory democraqr” in the late nineteenth 
century. “The Cons^gtiyc party will never 
exercise p gwery''*' 

"^ until ithas the work- 

mg class^/' Many Conservatives emphasize th e 
Tame point tr^ayV and parricularlv Among fre 
younger ro^fe the thrrr is 

jjSirc for a vigorc^ and forward-looking pro - 

gr^ cipaole ot cdmpetmg^ith^^^ ’t^^ pro- 

[/uhliiailuil tlTTg ^ of IlirindilgB^ 

TJEarter (which accepted the need for central 
planning) and, in particular, the strong endorse- 
ment of this Charter by the Conservative Con- 
ference of 1947 represented a great victory for 
this group. It was noticeable also that The Right 
Road for Britain, the Conservative statement of 


policy in 1949, pledged "the maintenance o 


ment and en 


eir manitesto tor 1951 empnasize 






servative members though cightymine on the 
Labor side of the House. Men of great wealth, 

copspicuously present on the 

Conservative benche s In tlic ^ars^^b^ the 
election of 1945, about 40 per cent of the Con- 
servative members of the House of Commons 
possessed hereditary titles or were related to 
the nobility. More than 40 per cent were direc- 
tors of business enterprises, and still others were 
members of or were related to some of Great 
Britain’s most prominent industrial families. In 
the 1951 election, there were eighty company 
directors among the successful Conservative can- 
didates, by far the largest occupational group in 
the parliamentary party. 

To some extent this situation results from the 


fact that politics is one of the careers tradition- 


emen” and that there is still 


: of oblmation, among aristocratic 


amines, to accept the burdens or public service. 
5ut as the government has inltTvened rnore ancT 


IJRBSiSilSIPSiBE 






servatives claim that they alone represen t the 
nation a s a^^olc as distinct from a single class ^ 
hin the nation^ Every ^oit i^niaae to at- 


tract voters from a 


reat care is ta 


ace on t 


__ousewives. in contras , , 

of being the narrowest 
of class parties, a tool of the vested interests and^ 
an instrument for the exploitation of the many 
poor by the few wealthy. 

Both of these claims have a certain amount 


11 




cial and industrial interests to takc^tli^ JjSad in 


Xhc battle against “socia 
ing heavily to t he Conservative Party^ and by 
winning seats in Parli^ Tht To^ 
men, in tliis way^^l^ Tavc com^^lQ 




servative Party not unlike that of the 
union bosses in the Labor Party. 


u nion posses^ in the Labor Pari^. 

In recenFyears the CohservativesTT^ become 
increasingly sensitive to the charge that they are 
a class party. In particular, the practice of local 


of factual support. So far as Conservative voters Conservative associations of choosing candidates 

arc concerned, the party draws its support from who could pay all of their campaign expenses 

a great variety of sources. It is strongest amo ng and contribute heavily to the party funds has 

the wealthier classes in rural areas, but it co me in for serious criticism. The 1945 Confer- 
r cccives many votes not only from the middle ence accepted a resolution reading: “This mect- 

S ’lsses but from the working classes as well, ing regards the almost complete lack of Wage- 

owever, if one looks at the paFry's leAd^iiShlp, Earners and Trades Unionists in the ranks of 

the charge that the Conservatives are the party Conservative Members of Parliament as detri- 

of^hc upper classes gains in subitiinc€! TlTi"Tlie mental to the future prospects of the Party.” 

1 045 Party headquarters had already decided the year 

tives elected to Parliament was a worker, al- before that no candidate should be expected to 

though there were one hundred and fifty-five contribute more than £ioo to his association or 

workers among Labor’s members. In 1950, of to pay more than half his election expenses. 

621 Conservative candidates only seven could be But that the purpose of these restrictions was 

termed manual workers, and only four more be- not being achieved became clear when the 1948 

longed in the lower middle<lass group. In 1951, Annual Conference was warned that many con- 

again, there were no workers among the Con- sdtucncics still accepted only those candidates 
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who would contribute the maximum amount. 
In the same year, in a more drastic effort to re- 
strain local constituencies from choosing only 
wealthy candidates, the Conference accepted the 
recommendations of its Committee on Party Or- 
ganization that candidates should be relieved of 
all election expenses, that Members of Parlia- 
ment should be permitted to contribute not 
more than ^ year to their association, and 
candidates no more than These provisions 

applied, however, only to candidates chosen 
from 1949 on, a relatively small percentage of 
those who fought the 1950 and 1951 elections. 
Thus its effect cannot yet be gauged. 

Yet if men o£ wealth occupy a disproportion- 
ate position in the party, they know th at th ey 
cannot win an election by them selves andthat 
a Conservative p rogram. tcTBTlTiccHsfuirmt^ 
conside r the^^^, imer ests r £^3? ' 

munity; and in this sense there is a strong, if 
1 ntangi^ "Upon the ^'naked •- 

wealth.’^ " — 

THE PARTY MACHINERY 

The National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations. The Conservative Party’s 
organization is considerably simpler than that 
of the Labor Party because it contains no autono- 
mous organizations like the trade unions and 
the socialist societies, and because supreme au- 
thority is clearly concentrated in the hands of 
the party’s Leader. The most broadly representa- 
tive of its organs, however, is the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 


also means that no delegate is in a position to 
cast a great block of votes comparable to those 
controlled by some of Labor’s trade union 
leaders. 

But if the Conservative Conference is in a cer- 
tain sense more democratic, it is also less power** 
ful than the Labor Conference. The Labor Con- 
ference’s decisions are binding on the party or- 
ganization, if not on the members in Parlia- 
ment; but Conservative Conferences are repeat- 
edly reminded, in the words of one speaker at 
the 1947 meeting, that it is the party’s Leader 
“who must take the final decision on all . . , 
matters and must himself promulgate the policy 
^when the time comes.” The primary function 
o f the Labor Conference is the making of de- 
cisions on policy, but the resolutions passed by 
the Conservative Conference arc only advisory 
and may be treated as the Leader pleases. 

As a result, there is a fairly fundamental dif- 
ference in spirit between the two party meet- 
ings. At the Labor Conference, the leaders arc 
subject to harsh criticism and meet repeated 
challenges to their authority. Often these chal- 
lenges can be met only by personal intervention, 
and the leaders must be there to defend them- 
selves. But in the Conservative Conferences, 
leaders are subjected to no such test; and the 
high point of the meetings is not a debate in 
which the most distinguished leaders participate 
but a scries of prepared addresses which these 
leaders deliver to an audience which comes to 
cheer and not to criticize. 

The Central Council and the Executive Com- 


lions, including about two and a half million 
formally enrolled members, and its annual Con- 
ference. 

Conservatives claim that their organization 
is not only much simpler than Labor’s but that 
it is also more democratic. In the first place, the 
Conservative constituency unit has much more 
autonomy of action than the comparable unit in 
the Labor Party, which is looked on as the 
local branch of the national organization. More- 
over, the representatives of Conservative associ- 
ations at the annual Conference are left “free 
to speak and vote according to their own con- 
sciences.” In addition, each constituency organi- 
zation is given equal representation regardless 
of size, and if this arrangement seems to dis- 
criminate against the larger organizations, it 


mittee. Although the Union has a Central Coun- 
cil and an Executive Committee, neither of these 
organizations possesses great power. The Coun- 
cil is the Union’s governing body, but its size 
is too unwieldy to permit effective action. It 
meets only twice a year, and its chief business 
is to listen to a report from the Executive Com- 
mittee, to consider motions proposed by the 
local party organizations, and to send any recom- 
mendation it may have on these matters to the 
party’s Leader. The Council, however, has 
power to amend the rules of the National 
Union, 

The Executive Committee meets more fre- 
quently (once a month) to consider resolutipns 
and reports which have been sent up by various 
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subordinate bodies. Upon occasion it makes spe- 
cial studies and collects evidence, but its conclu- 
sions arc simply submitted to the Leader of the 
party by way of advice. 

The real function of the National Union, the 
Council, and the Committee, in short, is to pro- 
vide a means by which the Leader can keep in 
touch with all sections of the party. Through 
them he can learn of any discontent and of any 
currents of feeling among ordinary members of 
which he ought to be aware, and through it he 
can communicate his decisions and policy to the 
party membership. But essentially the system is 
one of autocracy tempered by advice and infor- 
mation, 

T/ie Central Office. As one might expect, it is 
the Leader and not the Executive Committee 
(as in the Labor Party) who controls the Con- 
servative Central Office. The party Chairman, 
who heads the Central Office, is appointed by 
the Leader, as are its Vice-Chairman and Treas- 
urer. The principal administrative official, the 
General Director, is responsible to the Chair- 
man. 

Like Labor’s “Transport House,” the Con- 
servative Central Office, “Abbey House,” or- 
ganizes local party groups, prepares propaganda 
and publicity, raises money, draws up lists of 
recommended candidates, and oversees the gen- 
eral efficiency of the party organization. It works 
closely with area and constituency organizations 
and with the National Union, but it makes no 
pretense of being under their orders and tries, 
rather, to guide and mold them to its policies. 

After a period of substantial constituency 
autonomy, the Central Office has reasserted the 
principle since 1945 that prospective candidates 
must receive national endorsement before being 
considered by local associations; otherwise they 
will not get the official letter of support from 
thr‘'party*s Leader. M the Central Of- 

fice’s financial resources and the tradition of loy- 
alty to the party leadership give it, in practice, 
great authority. Certain constituency associations 
may ignore its recommendations when their 
prospective candidates are wealthy men pre- 
pared to contribute generously to their support; 
but in most cases of intra-party disagreement it 
is the constituency organization which gives 
way. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The Leader. The predominant position of the 
Conservative Party’s Leader was succinctly 
stated by the party’s Chairman in 1947: 

His authority is based on free election, and the con- 
fidence of his supporters. Resolutions passed by the 
National Union are sent to him for his information 
and guidance, hut no resolution, however emphatic, 
binds him on questions of policy. In short, the 
Party Leader is expected to formulate policy. This 
method suits us, and has suited the succession of 
great men we have been proud to have as our 
leaders. 

Thus in 1945, while the Labor Party program 
was issued by the National Executive Commit- 
tee and was approved by the Party Conference, 
and while the Liberal “Manifesto” was signed 
by six men and women representing all of the 
important Liberal organizations, the Conserva- 
tive Party’s program was entitled “Mr. Church- 
ill’s Declaration of Policy to the Electors.” The 
Conservative manifesto of 1950, though sub- 
titled “The Conservative and Unionist Party’s 
Policy,” was prefaced with an introduction by 
Mr. Churchill, and that of 1951 signed person- 
ally by him. 

The Leader of the Conservative Party is 
elected by a meeting of Conservative members 
of both Houses of Parliament, Conservative 
candidates for Parliament, and members of the 
Executive Committee of the National Union. 
But usually the most influential members of the 
Party are already in agreement as to who is to 
be Leader, and the election is purely a formality. 

A Leader, once chosen, is almost irremovable 
—or rather, he can be removed only in the ways 
in which monarchs are deposed: by death, dis- 
ease, abdication, or intrigue ending in revolu- 
tion. His power over policy and over the Central 
Office, when combined with the tendency to 
turn him into a personal symbol of the party, 
makes it impossible to overthrow him without 
a major civil war within the party and, seem- 
ingly at least, a full condemnation of the record 
of the party which he has led. In either case, 
the party would almost certainly destroy its 
prospects for electoral success. Accordingly, the 
Leader, if he chooses, has practically unlimited 
power as long as he retains the support of the 
social and financial leaders of the country. The 
Leader selects the colleagues with whom he is 
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to work, though if he is wise he chooses men 
of outstanding ability who represent the im- 
portant elements within the party. He has a 
powerful influence over party policy, though 
again, if he is wise, he consults with other 
leaders. He alone determines how the party 
whip is to be used, or whether a member is to 
be expelled from the party. Different per.sonali- 
ties make use of this power in different ways. 
Some think of themselves as team leaders whose 
co-workers must go along with them volun- 
tarily. Some assume a more autocratic position. 
But if a Leader wishes to, there is nothing but 
his good judgment to hinder him from using 
his powers to the full. 


The Minor Parfies 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 

For many generations the Liberal Party an d 
its predecessor, the Whig, was one of Great 
Britain’s two lartre parties; and even today the 
Liberals are not a minor party in ._their Jntel- 
I cctual capacity or the quality of their leadership. 
Many of tnc mosT Irnporta^^^^^^ constructive 
ideas in Briti sh politic s coDi iau e jg come fre^ 
their ranks, and until they still commanded 
a sizable if declining ponufar vot^ two 

and a quarter million voters supported the party 

in the I 04 ^ election- but of its :iq 6 candidates , 
only twelve were elected to Parliament. Seven of 
the twelve represented districts in Wales. In 1950, 
the debacle was even greater. The number of 
rat;t fnr Tahernl candidates was over two 
and a half million: but of its 47H candidates, 
only Q were elected, and ^19 lost their deposits 
(sec p 62 Y. TKough the aistrlbutr()n of votes 
throughout the country was fairly cvenV thZI 
jaibcrals emerged again in tQSo the party *'of 
the Celtic fringe.^^ In iqsTs there was aT^arp 
d ecrease in their votes to less tha n th ree- quarter s 
of a rnillion: and Ic )ur bl^ 
bers of Parliament were el ected in Wales. 

1 he decline of theXllJerdPart^^^ the 

fault of the British electoral system. There are 
still many people in Great Britain who desire 
far-reaching social and economic reform or who 
arc opposed to high tariffs (and who therefore 
dislike the Conservatives) but w^ also distrust 


the growing authority of the state (and there- 
fore fear socialism and the Labor Party’s pro- 
gram), but there arc few constituencies in which 
they are numerous enough to win the seat . Thus 
the very evenness of the distribution of the Lib- 
erals has penalized them in their eifnrt^ 
come a major party agai n. Today only the Con- 
servatives and LSorites can hope to win a 
majority of the seats in Parliament, and there 
is an almost irresistible temptation to “make 
one’s vote count” by supporting a party which 
has a chance to win. The result has been a 
downward spiral in Liberal power. Yet one of 
the surprising features of British politics is the 
persistence of the Liberals in fighting elections 
on a scale far from warranted by their recent 
performances. At the same time it is noticeable 
that whereas in 1950 the Liberals bitterly re- 
jected the overtures of the Conservatives, in 1951 
seven Liberal candidates received Conservative 
support. In Parliament, the Liberals have gen- 
erally (though not invariably) supported the 
Conservatives and, when neither of the major 
parties has a clear-cut majority, possess rather 
more influence than their numbers would other- 
wise warrant. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Cf^rrumini.st Party in Great Biitaim like 
the Communist Party elsewhere.. .has fallowed, 
so pDDortunistic a policy and one w.liich....lias 

involved so mcmv shifts in the party line that it 

hn.s dkillli^innerl many nf ifs ciippnrrf>r& and 

Uiaincd in^ elativelv weak po.sirinn^It is chiefly 
of interest because of its relations with the Labor 
Party which it has at times hoped to enter and 
dominate and which it has at other times at- 
tacked most violently. 

Even when it has wished to unite with Labor^. 
hov^cver. the Gommunist purpose has been to 
“ bore from within” and alienate the rank and 
"file q 1 the naembers from their l^crs. Lcni^^^ 
TiTmself once wrotcr^T\\^ 1 nrt( 7 ^TO 
son [an outstanding Labor Party leader] with 
my vote in the same way as a rope sunnorts^ one 
who is hanged. ” Under the circumstances, it 
was natural tor Labor’s leaders to fight back, 
carrying on a relentless war against Communist 
influence in their organization. Every attempt 
of the Communists to affiliate with the party 
has been turned down by the Executive and 
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the Conference; and according to the present If one is looking for dramatic conflicts, how- 


a request to be considered in the future. This 
attitude on the part of Labor’s leaders is rein- 
forced by the knowledge that Communist affilia- 
tion would frighten away many of the middle- 
class voters who now support Labor. 

The Communist Party, hv irsplf. i-i extremely 
weak numerically, although its members to 
some extent make up in enthusiasm and un- 
Cjuestioning devotion what the y in num- 
tors. In IQ4»; the party had 21 canHidate.s for- 


J^arilament but succeeded in electing only two; 
all told, its canclicirtcs received one hundred 
thousand votes. In iqso> for the first time^.it^ 
tried to ifigRt ^ dect^^^^^ a nationar$calc and 
put up 100 candidates. But though its campai^ 
"slfiowecfS daic^^ olanninLg. the Com- 

munist Party did not succeed in electing a single 
candidate while itsTotal vote was cut tcT 92,000. 
Morcovcrr^ir but tKree ot: its canendates Tost 
meir deposits. In iqsi, the total vote for the t^ 
femmuni^^^^ was only 22,000, and all 

of them lost deposits. It is still Ifuc that 
leaders of the &mmunist Tarty have entrenched 
themselves in Certain powerful trade "unions, 

pu>- 

portion to the actual number of tfieTrTdh^errts.' 

TheXaLciT^^ 


:ty, howeve r^ has alrn£sj jDora- 
pletely purgedTts raffi (X^‘crypto-'Communists’’ 

— i.e., men who deny any official relationship to 

the Communist Party but whose attitude on aiw ^ ^ ^ c. . 

speeme issue is likely to be indistinguishable^ j:ases toward advocating the same things which 
ffom""fKirbT"fKF*^^ 


lusioning experience. The differences in position 
arc far less extreme than one might anticipate, 
and on some points the position of the two 
parties is practically indistinguishable. For this 
phenomenon there are several explanations. It 
is true, for example, that since 1918 the Labor 
Party has been socialist in principle “and proud 
of it,” demanding “the progressive elimination 
from the control of industry of the private capi^ 

, talist, individual or joint-stock; and the setting 
free of all who work, whether by hand or by 
brain, for the service of the community, and of 
^ the community only.” But the party’s socialism 
has been neither radical nor doctrinaire, and its 
leadership has never suggested that the funda- 
mental changes for which it is working should 
take place other than gradually, constitutionally, 
and practically. The policy of the Labor P_artv 
is to concen trate Dll iiiclividual rdoim 5 ilajmi±^ 
Apt the nationalization of kev indu stries, fon. 
.jfisdk.. imtiraYemaiiSnjn ,,mniiiQg c,uadiiujja^> 
for protection aL^ainst ill health, unemployment, 
and undernourishment, for education, and. for, 
security “from the cradle to the ^rave.” Hut the 
Conservatives (and, of course/ the Liberals) 
realize that they cannot win an election with- 
out appealing to the same middle-class and 
lower middle-class voters who are attracted by 
much of Labor’s program, and to win their sup- 
port they often go a long way in individual 


Labor promises. 


HI. PROGRAMS AND ELECTIONS 
The Party Programs 

Americans who look at the British party sys - 
tem are sometime s tempted to think of the 
country as clividcd^^^^ two ' bifferty hostilf 
campsronc lighting forl^^ cap - 

italism anOe y^d,iat ^ests jj^ 
determined utterly to destroy them. Some Eng- 
IS^TwntSrsTto^^ that 

between the two camps there can be no com- 
promise and that the struggle can end only in 
the triumph, perhaps through violence, of one 
or the other. 


SIMILARITIES IN PROGRAM 

Though, especially in the heat of an election, 
as in 1951, the parties are likely to attack each 
other’s handling of foreign affairs, hasicallv the 
programs of the two parties do not differ greatl y 
ih rnaft^^ policyr TTotli urge 

support of IKT Xmted Natidn^^^ their al 

legiance to the Commonwealth, endorse co 
operation with the United States and with West 
ern Europe, and approve the development o 
colonial territories. While both parties spoke it 
1945 of co-operation with the Soviet Unior 
however, only Labor declared in 1950 that “w 
will remain ready at any moment to co-operat 
with Russia, as with any country that is pr^ 
pared to work with us for peace and frient 
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ship,** while the Conservatives referred rather 
to “the Iron Curtain*’ and “Conimunii.t dictator- 
ship”; in 1951 Labor stated it would “persevere” 
in efforts with the Soviet Union but also re- 
ferred to “grievous disappointments” particu- 
larly with that country, while the Conservatives 
stressed the threat of “Soviet imperialism.” 

WJiat is more surprising is the agreement on 
errtain rlnmestic issues which are in^rf-ntly 
troversial. In iqa^. for t^yamnle. ihp rV>n«prva- 
tivc Parte ■acccptecj ‘>s one of its primary aim s 
nnd responsihiliMV.! the mninn-na nce of a hig h 

and stabk level of emplovmer^t'’: in 1950, it 

went still further to say in its manifesto, 
is the Road, “We regard the maintenance of full 
e mployment as the first aim of a Conservati ve 
ririVf; . r . am e nL , ” , Si , m i b r lv, - Labordn magj'lecEreg" 
“ full employment” to be a jj^overnment responsi- 
bility, and..k,.IQ^o...m 

1 hrou£h Togethe r that “djc^s uprcm that 
we set belQi£-ih& JiatiQii.is-lb£ of 

frill emplnvment ” Tn reprd to social welfare, 
which both parties endorsed in 1945, Con- 
servatives declared that “We are determined to 
give a solid base of social security below which 
none shall fall,” while Labor pointed out that 
it “had honored the pledge it made in 1945 to 
make social security the birthright of every citi- 
zen.” More specifically, the Conservatives 
pledged themselves “to maintain and improve 
the Health Service,” “bring into operation the 
reforms set out in our Education Act of 1944,” 
continue Town and Country planning, and 
press forward the housing program (particularly 
emphasized in 1951 as “the first of the social 
services” and “one of the keys to increased pro- 
ductivity”); while Labor emphasized that its 
contributions in all these fields would be con- 
tinued, e.g., “Education will in every way be ex- 
panded as fast as our straitened means allow,” 
and “Labor intends to see . . . that the fastest 
possible progress is made with the great adven- 
ture of the New Towns.” On agriculture, the 
Conservatives stated that “Home food produc- 
tion must have an assured place in the national 
economy,” while Labor asserted “We must 
grow more food at home.” 

As between 1945 on the one hand and 195^ 
and 1951 on the other, slight differences of 
emphasis are evident. In 1945, Labor was in 
almost every instance ready to offer a slightly 
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more drastic solution than were the Conserva- 
tives and to suggest that the Qonservatives did 
not have the reforms so much at heart. In 1950 
and 1951, Labor was standing on its record and 
eager to make clear that it would continue to 
advance as fast as British resources would permit. 
The Conservative Party, though obviously a little 
more tender of existing property rights, insisted 
it had a traditional attachment to human wel- 
fare, and superior administrative capacities, 
which meant that reforms would be safer in its 
hands. Thus there was so extensive an agree- 
ment over ultimate objectives as to hinder if 
not completely prevent the growth of an un- 
compromising hostility which would be fatal to 
peaceful and democratic agreement. 

T51FFERENCES IN PROGRAM 

Behind this pleasant agreement on objectives, 
however, there have been disagreements over 
the proper methods of achievement. In 1945, 
Labor advocated the nationalization, with fair 
compensation, of the Bank of England, the fuel 
and power industries, inland transport, and the 
iron and steel industry. It called for supervision 
of monopolies and cartels, control of prices to 
prevent profiteering, and the taking over of 
farm land which was not used efficiently. These 
were measures for which the Conservatives felt 
considerable distaste, and in place of which they 
advocated private initiative without undue state 
ownership or interference. 

The differences in 1950 and 1951 between the 
approaches of the two parties were somewhat 
tempered by the fact that Labor had achieved 
practically the whole of its initial program, and 
that the Conservatives were unwilling to “un- 
scramble” most of the arrangements by then in 
force. But there was still a clear-cut contrast be- 
tween the two which reflected a fundamental 
difference in approach. Labor, asserting that 
“Private enterprise must be set free from the 
stranglehold of restrictive monopolies,” declared 
that “Monopoly concerns which cannot be dealt 
with in other ways will be socialised,” ^ though 
in 1951 it modified this into “We shall take over 

^ It specifically earmarked for nationalization beet sugar 
manufacture, sugar refining, and the cement industry 
though these were not, in fact, carried through. It also 
warned that the chemical industry would be carefully 
examined, and if evidence warranted parts of it might be 
transferred to public ownership. 
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concerns which fail the nation.” The Conserva- 
tives stated categorically, "‘We shall bring Na- 
tionalization to a full stop here and now.” They 
also pledged themselves to repeal the Iron and 
Steel Act, to allow private road haulers to re- 
turn to business, and to reorganize nationalized 
rail and road transport into regional groups 
(father less than stated in the 1950 manifesto). 

Such differences in method were reinforced 
by attacks upon the records of the opposing 
parties. Labor widely used the negative “scare” 
approach both in 1950 and 1951, emphasizing 
Conservative mistakes in the “hungry” thirties 
and charging that “Under the Tories agricul- 
ture was plunged into a depression from which 
it was rescued only by war,” that “Big Business 
did not believe in Britain — it believed only in 
profit” — and that the Tories “stand, as they have 
always stood, for privilege.” The Conservatives 
charged that “the Socialists have failed in their 
duty. National resources have been squandered. 
Individual effort has been discouraged or sup- 
pressed. National unity has been deeply injured,” 
and that “A vote for Socialism is a vote to con- 
tinue the. policy which has endangered our eco- 
nomic and present independence both as a na- 
tion and as men and women.” They maintained, 
moreover, that “all forms of production and dis- 
tribution are hampered in a Socialist atmosphere 
which denies enterprise its reward while making 
life too easy for the laggards.” Thus, as in 1945, 
Labor called for the defeat of the “hardfaced” 
men who profited from the misery of others, 
and could not be trusted to carry on reforms, 
while Conservatives warned of the danger of 
entrusting power to the “Socialist bureaucrats” 
of the Labor Party. 

Elections 

Elections in Great Britain may occur with 
very little warning, and British parties are there- 
fore obliged to adopt a strategy quite different 
from that of American parties. In the United 
States, of course, anyone can predict the date of 
presidential elections for generations to come. 
Every four years, whether it is convenient or 
not, the Constitution requires the election to be 
held: candidates may announce their availability 
a year or more in advance, and there is active 
competition for delegates to national conven- 


tions in the winter and spring preceding an 
election. The nominating conventions them- 
selves arc held in June and July; September and 
October are filled almost nightly with campaign 
addresses; and by the time the voters make their 
decision early in November, they have been ex- 
posed to many months of electioneering. 

In Great Britain, in contrast, the Prime Min- 
i ster may dissolve ^^arliament anTI^TsT^^ new 
ekctkin.s anv time he de.<iir.es. Electionsare not 
supposed to be more than five years apart 
(though because of the war there was no elec- 
tion in Great Britain between 1935 and 1945), 
but within this five-year period the Prime Min- 
ister has complete freedom to set the time of 
voting. Thus it would be perfectly possible for 
several elections to take place within a single 
year, though as a matter of practice a Prime 
Minister who has a strong majority in the 
House of Commons will probably wait three or 
four years. Probably in the course of the fourth 
year of office, however, he and his colleagues 
will begin to look for favorable issues on which 


they can “go to the country,” and when they 
have found such an issue and when the time 
seems appropriate, the King, on the Prime Min- 
ister’s advice, will dissolve Parliament. Natur- 
ally, the Prime Minister attempts to select a 
moment favorable to his own party’s electoral 
chances but, as both the 1950 and 1951 elections 
demonstrated, it is difficult in a complex political 
situation to be sure to whose advantage the time 
will work. 

The time between dissolution and election is 
very short. On the eighth day (not counting 
Sundays and holidays) after the Royal Procla- 
mation of Dissolution, candidates must have 


filed their nomination papers, and nine days 
after that (again excluding Sundays and holi- 
days) the vote is taken. In 1945, example, 

Parliament was dissolved on June 15 and the 
people voted on July 5, not quite three weeks 
later; in 1950, the dissolution was proclaimed 
on February 3, and the people voted on Febru- 
ary 23; in 1951, the dissolution was on October 
5 and voting on October 25. Prior notice of the 
dissolution, however, provided an additional 
three weeks for preparation in 1945 ^nd 1950, 
and just over two weeks additional time in 1951. 

Sometimes it is possible to guess in advance 
when a dissolution is likely to take place; but 
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rumors can be exceedingly deceptive, and even 
under the best of circumstances a party must 
concentrate into a few weeks a campaign which 
in America would occupy at least as many 
months. This means that any party which waits 
until dissolution to prepare its organization 
suffers an impossible handicap. To be success- 
ful, it must be ready to fight an election at any 
time. The candidates must be selected and made 
known to their constituency, their programs 
must be worked out and publicized, and every 
effort must be made to dramatize issues in ad- 
vance. Thus foreigners sometimes have the im- 
pression that Great Britain is in the midst of a 
never-ending election campaign, and they are 
not altogether wrong. 

THE CONSTITUENCIES 

Candidates for the House of C ommons are 
ejected from geographical are as \\diich aFe 
roughly equal in populati on. This re^TrS^perT^ 
odic redrawing or the houhdaries of constitu- 
encies, and one of the most substantial of such 
rearrangements took place as the result of the 
Representation of the People Acts of 1948 and 
1949. ^hice boundaries had not been redrawn 
since 1918, and the population had shifted sub- 
stantially in the intervening period, an almost 
entirely new electoral map resulted from the 
legislation. The total number of seats for the 
House of Commons dropped from 640 to 625 
(largely due to the abolition of the two remain- 
ing forms of plural voting: the business prem- 
ises vote, and the university graduates vote^), 
only 80 constituencies retained their former 
boundaries, and many of the rest were so ex- 
tensively redrawn as to be new in fact, if not 
always in name. 

An impressive feature of the redistribution 
was the impartiality with which it was under- 
taken, In fact, it is generally estimated that the 
redistribution had so adverse an effect on La- 
bor’s electoral fortunes as to account for between 
25 per cent and 50 per cent of the drop of 79 
seats which they suffered between the elections 

2 The business premises vote was relatively insij^mificant 
except in tlie C'ity of London, and a few other constituencies 
in the larger cities, where it has traditionally been a Con- 
servative asset. There were 1 2 university scats, however, of 
which about half were generally held by distinguished Inde- 
pendents like Sir A. P. Herbert, and Sir Arthur Salter. 
None of the university seats were ever held by Labor. 
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of 1945 and 1950. In 1945, the electoral map 
favored Labor: the average constituency return* 
ing a Labor member had about 51,000 voters, 
while those returning a Conservative member 
had about 57,000. In 1950, the advantage tilted 
the other way, largely because Labor’s strength 
is so concentrated in some areas, but also be- 
cause rural areas generally have slightly more 
representation per voter than city areas. Thus, 
despite the fact that the government, over Con- 
servative protests, modified the arrangements 
provided by the four permanent boundary com- 
missions to add 17 extra seats to certain large 
towns, the average country constituency num- 
bered only 52,575 in 1950 as compared with bor- 
ough constituencies of 56,529. Moreover, the 
sparsely settled areas of mid-Wales and the 
Highlands were left with their old boundaries, 
since otherwise it would have made the con- 
stituencies too large to retain any community 
sense. 

THE VOTERS AND THE LOCAL PARTY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Any person who a Rritish s ublec_L._twent v- 
^^9 a ge and not subject to any leg al 

inc apacity is entitled, 10 v ote in any election in 
the constituency in which he r^sldes^ Each con- 
stituency has a ‘‘register” of those entitled to 
vote, and it is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment (not of the voter, as in the United States) 
to sec that the register is kept up to date. 

Much of the campaign to influence these vot- 
ers is directed from the Central Offices of the 
rival parties, which issue campaign literature, 
assign speakers, provide candidates and agents 
where they are needed, raise money, and decide 
where it can be spent most effectively. But the 
burden of campaigning actively for the local 
candidates for Parliament falls upon the con- 
stituency organizations. 

As one would expect, the local organization 
of the Labor Party (whose General Manage- 
ment Committee must include representatives 
of local trade union and other affiliated organi- 
zations) is more complicated than that of the 
Conservatives. Both parties, however, have small 
Executive Committees which hold the real 
power in the local organizations and take the 
initiative in selecting candidates. Often the 
group asks, and acts upon, the advice of the 
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Central Office, and in both parties the candidate 
chosen by the Executive Committee is presented 
for formal approval to a general meeting of 
party members. In the Labor Party the candidate 
must also win the approval of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committe, and he must be a dues>paying 
member of the party and, if eligible, of a trade 
union. Since 1945, as we have observed, the Con- 
servative Central Office has similarly attempted 
to insist on national endorsement of candidates 
(see p. 56). 

THE CANDIDATE 


Candidates fp|- Parliament in Great Brita in 
are not required bv law or custom. aslSTthe 
Jnited States, to b e residci ^j^^jh^ dm 

t^t, kfld lllfe lIlUkM it possiBle tor the Central 

o fl fu g m ffild I ' llf e ' ' f»f c^agcTcTa t e^^ 

tll ent malcS tKerr^^TO desir- 

able but who wouIq ne^r be elected b yToTwho 
have act j[ ^y bee n d efcatecl in, theirTi^^'pface'’"" 
of residenccTnS '^c"^ Uhltcr^tateTF^^^ 
T)emocrat m tne country might live in Vermont 
and the ablest Republican in Mississippi, but 
neither could hope ever to sit in the House of 
Representatives or in the Senate. In Great Brit- 
ain, as long as candidates arc citizens and of age 
and as long as they do not fall in the rather 
oddly juxtaposed categories of criminals, bank- 
rupts, lunatics, peers, and clergymen of the 
Roman or the established churches, they may 
run in any constituency in the realm. 

According to British electoral law, anyone — 
excepting these few — may become a candidate 
for Parliament who, on nomination day, files 
papers signed by two registered electors (who 
are called nominators) and by eight other reg- 
istered electors who “assent” to the nomination. 
(Sometimes candidates secure large numbers of 
“assenters” to show the breadth of their support- 
In 1950, for example, the Conservative candi- 
date for Bury St. Edmunds had 18,107 signa- 
tures, one-third of the electorate.) Tn aTldU 
tkm. the sum of /150 must be placed on dc- 


n umkr 

nLvnrps ra&r in the^ election. This financial pro- 
vision is intended to restrict “frivolous” candi- 


dacies; actually it has the effect of strengthen- 
ing the official party organizations, which can 
more easily provide the money and insure a suf- 


ficiently large vote. For a candidate to “lose his 
deposit” is something of a political disgrace, and 
on the morning after an election there is con- 
siderable curiosity to see which candidates have 
undergone this humiliation.® 

Long before he files his nominating papers, 
however, an official party candidate begins to 
“nurse” his constituency, showing himself in 
public as much as possible, joining local clubs, 
meeting the voters, and generally making him- 
self well-known and popular. Conservative 
candidates, who usually have considerable per- 
sonal wealth, discover that every charitable or- 
ganization in the constituency expects a finan- 
cial contribution; and although Labor’s less af- 
fluent candidates can hardly hope to win popu- 
larity in this fashion, they compensate for their 
handicap by the assiduity with which they visit, 
advise, and help the residents of the district, 
often becoming a combination of errand boy 
and father confessor whose time and services 
arc expected to be at the disposal of every voter. 

Once a general election has been called, this 
activity is intensified. The candidate shows him- 
self as widely as possible; if he cannot call per- 
sonally on every voter in the district, he is at 
least likely to do so in strategic places. Often 
he tours his district in an open car, stopping in 
each city street and in each country village and 
speaking with the aid of a microphone, while 
his party workers ring doorbells and bring the 
voters out to hear him. 

THE AGENT 

In addition to a candidate, every constituency 
organization which can afford it has an agent, 
whose job it is to know the intricacies of the 
election law and to see that his party docs not 
violate it, to direct the work of fighting a cam- 
paign, and, between campaigns, to build an 
organization and prepare the strategy for vic- 
tory. During an election he is the nerve center 
of the party organization, assigning workers to 
the places where they can do the most good, 
watching the plans and activities of the oppos- 
ing parties, sensing the feelings of the voters, 

* Labor candidates arc always insured throu^jh the party’s 
central insurance fund ajjainst the loss of deposits. In prac- 
tice, Labor lost no deposits in 1950 and only one in 1945, 
and in 1951. The Liberals, who lost two-thirds of their 
deposits in 1950, and nearly as many (66 out of 109) in 
1951, were insured with Lloyd’s. 
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discovering the greatest threats to victory in time 
to meet them, and generally keeping all the 
threads of party organization and activity in his 
hands. The agents are really professionals, 
trained by their parties and having their own 
professional associations. A successful agent may 
be promoted to a job in a better-paying constitu- 
ency or in the party’s Central Office. Candidates 
are dependent upon agents for advice on their 
campaign activities (although an occasional 
candidate attributes his political success to the 
flouting of his agent’s instructions), and it is the 
agent who must plan meetings, and arrange and 
supervise the collecting of signatures and the 
filing of nominating papers, the securing of com- 
mittee rooms and meeting places, and the print- 
ing and distribution of publicity and advertising. 

The extensive use of trained constituency 
agents provided the most striking development 
of party organization in the 1950 campaign as 
compared with previous parliamentary elections. 
The Conservative Party had by far the largest 
and best trained group of agents: 527 full time 
paid officials in the 524 constituencies of Eng- 
land and Wales. In some areas, there were also 
deputy agents or women’s organizers. The 
Labor Party had considerably more difficulty in 
establishing a permanent full-time staff of 
agents, but by the eve of the 1950 election it 
had 279 working in England, Scotland, and 
Wales and 300 in 1951. This numerical inferior- 
ity in professional party agents found some 
compensation in the support of the trade un- 
ions, whose organizers, in some instances, took 
over much of the agent’s work. The Liberals, 
in contrast to the other two parties, depended 
for the most part on unpaid, inexpert assistance. 
Though they had 140 full-time agents working 
before the 1950 election, few of these had had 
time to build up the efficient local organization 
which is the particular contribution of the pro- 
fessional agent. 

ELECTION EXPENSES 


the result of an earlier all-party agreement. No 
limit is placed, however, on the amount of 
money which can be spent before an election 
is called, and this rule works to the advantage 
of parties with greater financial resources, the 
more so with the increasing use of a permanent 
force of party agents. 

In addition to the limitation on actual elec- 
tion expenses, there are heavy penalties, involv- 
ing forfeiture of the election, for bribery, “treat- 
ing,” the exertion of undue influence, false dec- 
laration of election expenses, and the incurrence 
of expenses without the authority of the candi- 
date or election agent (a device which prevents 
private persons from spending money to help 
their candidate, thus evading the restrictions); 
and there arc lighter penalties for paying to con- 
vey voters to the polls, publishing propaganda 
without an imprint, paying for music, banners, 
ribbons, and other marks of distinction, paying 
private electors for advertising, publishing false 
personal statements about a candidate, and dis- 
turbing election meetings. Party agents receive 
elaborate instructions from headquarters warn- 
ing them of all the pitfalls. The services of 
bands may be accepted only as a free gift, and 
even a cup of tea at campaign headquarters 
must be paid for to avoid a charge of “treating.” 
The most recent restriction, embodied in the 
Representation of the People Act, 1949, is on the 
number of cars, even if freely donated, that 
can be used to transport electors to the polls. 
This limit (one car for every 1,500 electors in 
country constituencies or 2,500 in borough con- 
stituencies) was intended to undercut the ad- 
vantage the Conservatives w^ere supposed to 
have received from the greater number of cars 
they have available, but in practice seems to have 
worked as many hardships on one side as the 
other. 

An interesting problem connected with cam- 
paign expenses under the new election law 
arose in 1950 when the cement companies and 
sugar refiners (Lyle and Tate), both of which 


3c spent in 


pending upon whether the constituency is rural 


tains. Ne w and lower limits of expenditure were 
established between the 1945 and 1950 elections, 


jvere slated for nationalization under Labor’s 
electoral program (see p. 59), ran strong anti- 
nationalization slogans as part of their adver- 
tising. Labor members charged this was a vio- 
lation of the law, and the Attorney General, 
when asked for a ruling, hedged so ominously 
that the companies desisted for fear of jeopardiz- 
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ing the Conservative chances. An advertisement 
strongly criticizing the financial policies of the 
Labor Government, which was run in The 
Times by the Tronoh-Malayan tin companies 
six days before the 1951 election, was subse- 
quently the subject of charges by Scotland Yard 
of corrupt practices under the election laws. 

In Spite of these limitations, the party or the 
candidate with money (and this usually means 
the Conservative candidate) has a certain ad- 
vantage. Between elections, as already pointed 
out, the party can spend money on propaganda 
and organization, and the candidate can use 
money to nurse his constituency. Moreover, in 
the actual electioneering period, though the gap 
is growing less, there is still some difference in 
expenditures. In 1945 the average Conservative 
candidate spent ^^780, the average Labor candi- 
date £s 95 > average Liberal £<^$0, Both 

in 1950 and 1951, when lower limits were in 
force (;^450 plus 2d for each registered elector 
in a county constituency and i^^d for each in 
a fiorough constituency), a considerable number 
of both Conservative and Labor candidates spent 
their full quota. The overall picture shows, 
however, that the Conservatives spent almost 
up to the limit on all but the most hopeless 
seats, while Labor spent less, particularly where 
the outcome of the election did not seem in 
doubt. Liberal expenditures were spotty, with 
concentration in the areas where they did best. 

If Labor cannot ordinarily compete with the 
Conservatives in financial strength, it has the 
powerful backing of the trade unions, an organ- 
ized and perpetual “going concern” whose sup- 
port is of immeasurable advantage in many 
constituencies. Then, too, Labor has tradition- 
ally made up any financial handicap by hard, 
and largely voluntary, work, and this fact has 
created its own advantages. Thus, in order to 
win volunteers. Labor must be sure to have a 
program which can arouse enthusiasm and 
which is comprehensible to the ordinary voter. 
It must concentrate on building up its member- 
ship, since each new member adds to its weekly 
income. More important, each contributor, no 
matter how small his weekly contribution (and 
a penny or two a week represents a real sacri- 
fice in many working-class homes), is likely to 
feel a personal interest in the party and is likely 
to contribute his effort as well as his pennies in 


order to see that his “investment** is not wasted. 
Partly because of this consideration, Conserva- 
tive leaders now urge their members to get con- 
tributions, no matter how small, from as many 
voters as possible, in 1951, for the first time, 
the Conservatives insisted on constituencies 
meeting in full their own local campaign ex- 
penses. Moreover, it is indicative of the degree 
to which the Conservatives have personalized 
their campaign that in 1950, for example, they 
were much more effective in organizing the 
absentee or “postal” vote than was Labor. 

Thus, the advantages are not all on one side, 
and devoted work is a monopoly of no party; 
but Labor counts its ability to inspire service 
to the “Cause” as one of its greatest assets. 

THE CAMPAIGN 

The foundation of the parliamentary cam- 
paign is the canvass. It is the aim of each party 
to call on every voter in the district, both to give 
out literature and to learn, if possible, how he 
will vote. Elaborate and secret records are then 
compiled, on which the party bases its cam- 
paign. No party wastes its time on those who 
are going to vote for its opponent, but the par- 
ties do need to know who their supporters are 
so that they can be sure to get them to the polls; 
and they want to know who is doubtful so that 
they can tell where to concentrate their energy. 

Much of the work of canvassing and compil- 
ing records is done by women. The Conserva- 
tives profit from the leisure of women in the 
upper classes; bur even in the Labor Party 
women often have more time than their hus- 
bands and are better able to find a free hour or 
two in the afternoon to attend meetings, work 
at headquarters, canvass, or collect dues. Regular 
meetings are held to keep them informed of 
current events, and such meetings may perform 
a social as well as an educational and political 
service: interest and activity, friendship, and 
some sense of purpose may come into lives 
which otherwise would be drab and monot- 
onous. It is noteworthy that all parties have large 
women s organizations and that Labor has five 
women on its National Executive Committee. 

Perhaps the most spectacular events in a cam- 
paign are the meetings addressed by candidates 
and prominent party leaders. Because of the re- 
strictions on expenditure, there are fewer bands 
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and less ornate decorations than at American issues* Where Conservatives talked about Mr* 


party rallies, but in one sense the meetings arc 
livelier than their American counterpart. Heck* 
ling has been turned into a fine art, and the 
candidate must expect to be harried and inter- 
rupted by sharp, witty, and inconvenient ques- 
tions. The test is often one of his good humor 
and presence of mind rather than of his princi- 
ples, and a quick and clever response can some- 
times do the candidate more good than the most 
carefully prepared speech. 

The best picture the voter receives of the 
candidate’s position is contained in the “election 
address,” a pamphlet of three or four pages 
which is mailed to the voters post free and 
which usually contains a picture of the candi- 
date, a statement of the principles and issues in 
which he is interested, and the events which 
have distinguished his career. Sometimes the 
candidate’s wife adds a message to the women 
of the constituency, and there may be a photo- 
graph of her and her husband surrounded by 
their children. One Labor candidate in 1950, for 
example, enclosed a folder From Family to 
Family with messages (and photographs) from 
his wife, his i6-year-old son, 14-year-old daugh- 
ter, and 81 -year-old mother. 

In addition, the constituency and national 
party organizations frequently publish special 
newspapers containing news items, photographs, 
and cartoons; and the great daily newspapers 
may prepare special editions to help the parties 
of their choice. Party headquarters also issue a 
deluge of pamphlets and circulars. 

To a far greater extent than in American Con- 
gressional campaigns, the voter judges the local 
candidates in terms of national personalities and 


Churchill, Labor talked about the party pro- 
gram, contained in a pamphlet entitled Let Us 
Face the Future, which received remarkably 
wide circulation and exercised tremendous influ- 
ence. During the campaign this concentration 
on ideas and program rather than personalities 
was regarded as an almost fatal handicap, for it 
had been a truism of British politics that a dis- 
cussion of the issues would be above the heads 
of the voters and that leadership was the deter- 
mining consideration. The results of the elec- 
tion went far to disprove this generalization, 
however, and in the 1950 and 1951 election cam- 
paigns the lessons learned in 1945 were put into 
effect. One of the most obvious differences, for 
instance, was the reduced importance of Mr. 
Churchill in Conservative addresses, partly per- 
haps for fear he would overstate his case again 
as in 1945 similar reason little national pub- 
licity was given to Aneurin Bevan by Labor). 
Beyond this, there was a general concentration 
upon issues, though not always on those of pri- 
mary importance for the country. 

CAMPAIGN DEVICES 

In certain respects, British campaigns arc no 
more edifying than American. As in American 
campaigns, British parties may try to spread 
panic among the voters with reports of the hor- 
rible consequences of the victory of their politi- 
cal enemies. In 1945 Mr. Churchill devoted con- 
siderable attention to. the famous “Laski bogey,” 
the charge that Professor Laski, as Chairman 
of the Labor Party’s Executive Committee, 
would control the government and that Labor 
would be obliged to set up a political police or 


Gestapo to prevent opposition to its policies. 
Labor retaliated with charges that Lord Beaver- 
brook (the “Hearst of England”) would domi- 
nate the government if the Conservatives were 
returned to power. The 1945 election seemed to 
mendous "prestige of Winston Churchill to carry indicate, however, that a more serious, and per- 
them to victory, and a local Conservative candi- haps a more sophisticated, generation of voters 
date might print at the head of his election lit- was antagonized rather than impressed by such 
erature “I am the only candidate pledged to tactics; and here, too, the 1950 and 1951 cam- 


issues. Particularly if the party Leader is a man 

presiT upon the electoral^, 

TJT vote" In the 1945 campaign, 
for exanmlZT!^ counted on the tre- 


support MR. CHURCHILL aS PRIME MINISTER.” 

Partly because their Leader, Mr. Attlee, was 
a far less colorful and popular figure, but also 
because it fitted their traditional approach to 
politics, Labor put much greater emphasis on 


paigns were conducted on a higher level. 
ELECTION GEOGRAPHY 

In any election, each party has certain strong- 
holds which it is almost sure to carry. Labor’s 
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greatest strength, as one would expect, is in the 
working-class districts of the big cities, in some 
of the smaller industrial towns, and in mining 
and indUvStrial areas like South Wales, Durham, 
the lowlands of Scotland, the Midlands, Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and Cumberland. Thus in 1945 
and again in 1950, Labor carried all eighteen 
seats in the county of Durham, and lost only 
one scat in 1951. 



The Conservatives are strong m the wealthy 
residential districts of the large cities (like the 
West End of London), resort towns like 
Bournemouth and Brighton, the North of Ire- 
land (where the party goes by the name of 
Ulster Unionist), the North of Scotland, the 
southern suburbs of London, Sussex and Surrey 
(the latter was the only large county in England 
to give all its seats to the Conservatives in i945> 
1950 and 1951, though seven smaller counties 
did likewise in 1950 and 1951), and the farming 
areas, although Labor has been breaking into 
the farm vote, notably in Norfolk. 

The Liberals receive most of their support 


from the “Celtic fringe” of Cornwall, Wales, 
and Cumberland, where, among other consider- 
ations, the Nonconformist vote is still strong. 

Yet these data indicate a much simpler elec- 
tion map than actually exists. The fact is that 
in almost every area, even those regarded as 
impregnable strongholds of one party or the 
other, there is a very sizable group of voters sup- 
porting the opposition. Thus in the 1950 election 
the only areas in Great Britain which cast fewer 
than 30 per cent of the votes for Labor were 
those of Northern Ireland and Northern Scot- 
land; and the only area which cast fewer than 
30 per cent of its votes for the Conservatives 
was South Wales. Even the strong Tory regions 
of the southern suburbs cast 34 per cent of their 
votes for Labor, while in the “Black Country” 
around Birmingham 37 per cent of the votes 
went to the Conservatives. The accompanying 
map illustrates this point clearly. Since 83.96 
per cent of the registered voters cast their bal- 
lots in the 1950 election (and 82.6 per cent in 
1951) this is convincing evidence of the substan- 
tial support which both the major parties have 
in virtually every area in the country. 

It is still true that the decisive areas in an elec- 
tion tend to be the middle-class and lower mid- 
dle-class residential and suburban areas, where 
a substantial number of voters are uncommitted 
to either party. The Conservative success in 
these areas in 1935 and the Labor success in 1945 
were powerful factors in their respective elec- 
toral victories. Moreover, the residential areas of 
the big towns, and particularly of London, were 
those in which Labor suffered its heaviest losses 
in 1950. It is sometimes said that these moder- 
ate and marginal areas exert the most effective 
pressure on the great parties to curb the extrem- 
ists in their ranks and to frame a program which 
will have a general appeal. 

Two radically different conclusions have been 
drawn, however, at least by Labor strategists, 
from the widespread distribution of strength 
of both the major parties throughout the coun- 
try. The more customary view is that this makes 
it necessary to espouse moderation and to pro- 
pose programs that will secure wide popular 
support. But fiery socialists, like Aneurin Bevan, 
maintain that it is the very moderation of the 
Labor program which permits the Conservatives 
to make inroads into working class and lower 
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middlc-dass areas. This group believes that a 
more radical program would consolidate urban 
and rural labor (which, after all, form the major- 
ity of the population in Great Britain) into an 
unbeatable combination. So far, there is little 
evidence to support this view, and the group car- 
ries weight in party councils more by its vehe- 
mence and single mindedness than by its num- 
bers. Yet it is far from impossible that such an 
Approach might some day be more influential in 
Labor councils, particularly if the Conservatives 
continue to gain support by espousing their own 
particular brand of moderation. 

IV. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BRITISH 
PARTY SYSTEM 

By now it should be possible to hazard certain 
answers to the questions asked on page 40. 

Choice of Condidafes and Policies 

In the first place, certain critics would charge 
that the choices offered by British parties arc 
narrow and unnatural. Human interests and 
human desires, they would point out, are almost 
infinite in their diversity; to force them all into 
one of two molds is to destroy the representa- 
tiveness of the system and to oblige people to 
vote, not in favor of a program for which they 
feel genuine enthusiasm, but against the pro- 
gram which they dislike the more. Particularly 
among the middle classes, men complain that 
they are compelled to choose between a party 
pledged to the interests of big business and a 
party pledged to the interests of organized labor, 
dnd that such a choice is a mockery. 

Paradoxically, other critics would make ex- 
actly the opposite complaint. Extreme Conserva- 
tives and Laborites protest that the programs of 
the two parties, in appealing for the uncom- 
mitted voter in the middle, have become so simi- 
lar that each has sacrificed its essential beliefs 
and made any real choice impossible. Left-wing 
Laborites, as suggested, feel that their party is 
too lukewarm in its socialism, that it makes too 
many concessions to the middle-class element, 
and that left-wingers are compelled to vote, on 
election day, not for the radical program they 
would prefer but for a milk-and-water reform- 


ism which completely misrepresents their atti- 
tude. Similarly, many an old-line Tory of the 
vintage of Colonel Blimp finds himself horrified 
at the Conservative Party’s movement toward a 
collectivist program. Yet, since there is no way in 
which he can vote clearly and unmistakably for 
the old England of the ruling classes and the 
vested interests, he votes reluctantly for a pro- 
gram in which he does not believe. Both of these 
groups would charge, in short, that everybody 
in England is obliged to accept the kind of pro- 
gram which appeals, in particular, to the lower 
middle classes. 

Party Representativeness 

Another paradox arises when one questions 
the representativeness of the parties. As already 
noted, it is the extremists and the militants — 
that is, voters who are not typical of the elec- 
torate as a whole — who are most likely to join 
a party organization. Thus the party which is 
most representative of its rank and file is less 
likely to work out a program which is repre- 
sentative of the community in general: in this 
sense, extreme democracy inside the party may 
be a handicap to democracy outside, and the 
giving of authority to a party’s leaders may actu- 
ally increase the representativeness of the party’s 
program. For it is the extremists who find it 
most difficult to compromise and who are most 
willing to take a noble, unyielding, and doctri- 
naire stand. But the responsibilities of the party’s 
leaders are considerably broader. They are ex- 
pected to lead the party to victory, and for this 
they have to win the support of those who are 
not party members. The party members will 
vote for them anyway: they have nowhere else 
to go. It is the uncommitted voter who must be 
won. Thus the party’s leadership is more con- 
cerned with finding a program which can attract 
the support of the community in general, and 
it will stop only at that point where a loss of 
enthusiasm on the part of party workers will 
provide a counterbalancing threat to success in 
the election. 

Intra^Party Organization 

It is natural, however, for members of both 
great parties to complain about the lack of 
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democracy in party organization: in the Con- 
servative Party, it is charged, the Leader and his 
chosen associates make the crucial decisions and 
the rank and file are free only to cheer and to 
“recommend”; in the Labor Party, it is charged, 
the trade union bosses dominate the Conference 
and the parliamentary Leader is free from effec- 
tive party control. No system, say the complain- 
ants, so undemocratic in its foundations can pos- 
sibly be democratic in its results. 

To some ex tent, the Labor Party has woAed 

t han the Con- 

ser vyive. T hr ough th e mechanism of the part^ 
t unity t o challenge party policy, to cross-examine 

party 

^iicejAt the same time, through its control of 
the less active but more numerous trade union 
votes in the Conference and through the relative 
freedom of the Parliamentary Labor Party, the 
leadership can, in the most important cases, pre- 
vent the party from taking action which would 
alienate a large number of uncommitted voters. 
Thus the leadership is held responsible to the 
rank and file of the party not in the sense that 
it is likely to be outvoted but in the sense that 
it is forced to listen to criticism and to justify 
its policies. 

In the 0)nservative Party the balance is some- 
what less satisfactory : the personal power of the 
[>arty Leader is far greater, the prestige of the 
* party Conference is less, and the leadership never 
undergoes the kind of cross-examination or par- 
ticipates in the kind of stinging debate which 
characterizes a Labor Conference. Yet it is pos- 
sible that the decision of the Leader, in many 
cases, is closer to the opinion of the mass of 
voters who support the Conservative Party than 
is the judgment of a party Conference. 

Inter-Party Compromise 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the British 
party system, as a two-party system, is the ex- 
tent to which it facilitates political compromise. 
Some observers, both native and foreign, have 
considered Great Britain a likely prospect for 
class war and violent revolution on. a Marxian 
pattern. Nowhere else had industrialism de- 
veloped so extensively or the class system been 
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carried so far, and nowhere else was it possible 
to find the bulk of the people falling into such 
distinct and innately hostile classes: workers on 
the one hand and “exploiters” and their retain- 
ers on the other. 

Yet the underlying assumptipn of democracy 
is that free men can find a peaceful solution p£ 
their differences, determining what reforms are 
necessary and carrying them out without resort 
to violence and in such a way as to satisfy, not 
just a bare majority, but the good sense of the 
preponderance of the community. 

What strikes the foreign observer of British 
party politics is the extent to which both parties, 
in appealing to the voter who is not pledged 
to either party, have had to moderate the fury 
and the prejudices of their own extremists and, 
by so doing, to work out a program which is 
far less distasteful to the opposition. Labor can 
find in the Conservative program many points 
with which it agrees, even if the program does 
not go far enough and shows too much tender- 
ness for vested interests. And the Conservative 
can find in Labor’s program a moderation and 
a respect for common sense and constitutional 
procedure, not to mention a similarity to some 
of the points in his own program, which make 
,him more willing to put up with a socialist gov- 
ernment and far less likely to turn to desperate 
resistance. Few people would prefer a class war, 
however beautifully and clearly defined the dis- 
tinctions between the two parties, to this type of 
adjustment. 

Party Effectiveness 

One last paradox concerns the effectiveness 
of each party in carrying out its program, for 
here too a restriction on democracy within the 
party may be said to contribute to democracy on 
a national plane. The high degree of party dis- 
cipline, as exercised over Members of Parliament 
and also over constituency organizations, often 
leads to charges of intra-party dictatorship; yet 
it is only a disciplined party which can insure 
that the promises given the voter by the party’s 
leaders (promises which presumably have at- 
tracted the voter to support the party) are going 
to be carried out. Freedom for each party repre- 
sentative to follow his own conscience or whim 
may mean the failure of the party as “an effec- 
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tivc instrument for carrying out the judgment 
of the voters once they have made a choice of 
parties.*’ 

In making the parties such an efiEective instru- 
ment, the two-party system performs an essential 
function. The voter could make a more accurate 
choice and one closer to his own ideas if there 
were a greater variety of major parties repre- 
senting each gradation from reaction to revolu- 
tion. But there would be no guarantee, and in 
fact the probabilities would be all against the 
possibility, that any one party would receive a 
majority of the seats in the House of Commons 
and thus be in a position to carry out its pro- 
gram. Accordingly, the voter would never have 
the satisfaction of voting for a definite program 
but instead would be voting for a party whose 
general attitude pleased him. Moreover, it would 
be harder for the voter to choose among the 
parties, for their records would be more obscure; 
no party would exercise control, and no party 
could be blamed or praised for what resulted. 
Under a two-party system, however, so long as 
a party is well-disciplincd, responsibility can- 
not be evaded. If a party has a clear majority, 
it has no excuse for not carrying out its program. 
But without a clear majority, even the clearest 
program is meaningless because the party lacks 
the strength to put it into effect. Thus one runs 
into the paradox that clarity of choice must be 
modified in the interest, not only of compro- 
mise, but even of giving the voter any choice at 


all. For the only effective choice the voter can 
have depends upon reducing the principal posi- 
tions to two. 

Conclusion 

By this time it should be evident that many 
of the criticisms made of the British party sys- 
tem cancel one another out, and that it is impos- 
sible for this system, or any system, to meet 
some of the criteria of an effective and demo- 
cratic system without simultaneously departing 
from others. In achieving a balance of the various 
desiderata, however, the British have not been 
unsuccessful. The choice presented to the voter, 
even if a moderate one, is clear and real, for 
there are signficant differences in the programs, 
similar though they may be in many respects. 
Moreover, the programs, in attempting to attract 
as many voters as possible, tend to be repre- 
sentative of the desires of the electorate as a 
whole even when they depart from the desires 
of the most militant party members. In neither 
party do the rank and file have direct control 
over the decisions of their leaders; but in both 
parties, and especially in the Labor Party, chan- 
nels have been developed for af)plying great 
pressure upon them. And finally, the two-party 
system, by insuring that one party will win a 
majority of the seats in the House of Commons, 
provides that party with the effective power to 
carry out the program the voters have approved. 
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The Iritish P«rli«ment 


I. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
REPRESENTATION 

T he House c£ f the 

Bmish SPXHnmem thaa any mher, 

i}_£xjpected to Teprpent all the clem«m.vaad 
pa^rt[csj^K^‘^are^ Kut 

^Representation” and “people” are both vague 
words, and once the members of the House of 
(Commons have been elected, two questions 
arise: what is it that these members represent, 
and how well do they represent it? 

To some political theorists the answer to the 
first question is very simple. The House of 
Caimmons, they say, should be the nation in 
microcosm. The people as a whole cannot come 
together in a single assembly to legislate for 
themselves. If their representatives are to do this 
for them, they should constitute a reflection of 
the nation in miniature, with all its occupations, 
parties, and interests represented exactly in pro- 
portion to their strength in the country as a 
whole. 

The real House of Commons, it must be ad- 
mitted, is very far from meeting any such 
standard. In a perfectly representative House, 
in this sense, the overwhelming majority of the 
members would have had little schooling beyond 
the age of fourteen; comparatively few would 
be professional men, industrialists, or trade un- 
ion officials; large numbers would be domestic 
servants, factory workers, housewives, clerical 
workers, salesmen and saleswomen. More than 
half the members would be women (in 1945 
twenty-five women were elected, in 1950, twenty- 
one, and in 1951, seventeen— that is, 3 to 4 per 
cent). 


Members of Parliament 

EDUCATION 

In the real House of Commons the average 
Member of Parliament (M.P.) has had far more, 
and far more expens’ve, education than the 
average voter. According to Mr. J. F. S. Ross, 
who has made the most elaborate study of the 
membership of the House of Commons, only 
2 per cent of the adult population have been 
educated in the exclusive “public schools”; be- 
tween the two wars, however, something over 
half the Members of Parliament had had a “pub- 
lic school” education. More than 90 per cent of 
British adults had their only education in ele- 
mentary schools, but less than 25 per cent of the 
M.P.’s were similarly limited. Eton and Harrow, 
in particular, were enormously overrepresented, 
the former having more than 500 times, and 
the latter almost 450 times, as many representa- 
tives as its numbers in the voting population 
would warrant. (Even in the 1950 election 84 
Etonians went to Parliament, 79 as Conservative 
members.) Similarly, on the university level, the 
man who had been to Oxford had 180 times, 
and the man who had been to Cambridge 140 
times, as good a chance of becoming an M.P. 
as the ordinary citizen. In the future, if Labor 
maintains its electoral strength, this overrep- 
resentation will be reduced; but even in Labor’s 
ranks today there is a disproportionate number 
of those who have had an expensive private 
education. 

OCCUPATION 

There is also an interesting occupational di- 
vergence from the composition of the British 
population in general In the average prewar 
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House, of Commons, according to Mr, Ross, 
there were 56 members who were not gain- 
fully employed — mostly Conservative M.P.’s liv- 
ing on their incomes; 200 professional men 
(two-thirds of whom were lawyers); 139 com- 
pany directors; 69 men engaged in commerce 
or finance; 76 who were in the public service 
including the armed forces; and, at the other 
extreme, 79 trade union officials and 125 work- 
ers, including 43 miners, 20 metal workers, 15 
textile workers, and 13 printers. Officers of the 
armed forces and stockbrokers had 80 times their 
numerically appropriate representation, while 
journalists had more than 60 times, professional 
men almost 12 times, printers almost 4 times, 
and miners almost twice the numbers to which 
population would entitle them. 

The victory of the Labor Party in 1945 
reflected in the presence of a higher proportion 
of professional men. Thus the first post-war 
House of Commons contained 83 lawyers, 56 
teachers and lecturers, 51 officers of the armed 
forces, 46 members engaged in commerce and 
finance, 45 miners, 41 journalists and authors, 
36 clerks and secretaries, 27 trade union officials, 
24 manufacturers, 18 metal workers, 17 former 
civil servants, 16 farmers, and 14 physicians and 
surgeons. The great majority of the officers (46), 
farmers (11), and former civil servants (ii) 
were Conservatives; but all of the miners, trade 
union officials, and metal workers, and the great 
majority of the teachers and lecturers (49), jour- 
nalists and authors (31), clerks and secretaries 
(30), and physicians and surgeons (10) were 
Laborites. The lawyers were almost evenly di- 
vided between the two parties. 

In 1950, the pattern was not dissimilar. There 
were the same number of officers of the armed 
forces as in 1945, all but 2 of them Conserva- 
tive; 25 farmers, all but 2 of them also Con- 
servative; 10 land agents, of whom 7 were 
Conservative; and 18 former civil servants, of 
whom 13 were Conservative. All 9 stock- 
brokers in the 1950 House of Commons were 
Conservative, as were 30 of the other 47 mem- 
bers engaged in commerce and finance. The 35 
miners were all Laborites, as were the 16 metal 
workers, ii railroad men, and 5 wood workers. 
Similarly, 39 of the 43 teachers and lecturers, 
27 of the 46 journalists and authors, and 27 of 
the 32 clerks and secretaries were Labor. Where 


7 of the 10 engineers were Conservative, 6 of 
the 10 physicians and surgeons were Labor, The 
Conservative emphasis on paid political agents 
(see p. 62) was reflected in the fact that 7 of 
the 9 political organizers elected to the House 
were Conservative. The number of lawyers in- 
creased to 108, 60 of whom were Conservative 
and 48 Labor. 

The Conservative victory in 1951 restored 
something of the old position of the financial, 
commercial, and industrial group, though the 
professions remained well represented. About 
40 members were not gainfully employed and 
thus presumably had private means. There were 
84 company directors, all but 4 of them Con- 
servative; and 50 in commerce, finance, and 
manufacturing, all but ii of them Conserva- 
tive. Of the 21 officers, only 3 were Labor; all 
but one of the 15 landowners and all of the 
19 farmers were Conservative. The lawyers were 
divided more evenly between the two major 
parties, 51 of the 85 being Conservative and 34 
Labor. Among other professional groups, 47 
teachers, lecturers, and professors were elected, 
all but 4 being Labor; 10 doctors, of whom 7 
were Labor; 38 journalists and authors, 29 of 
them Labor; 14 engineers, all but 2 of them 
Labor; 5 former civil servants, of whom 3 were 
Labor; and 3 clergymen, all Labor. All the 89 
workers, including the 33 miners and 22 rail- 
waymen, were Labor, as naturally were the 15 
trade union officials. No farm workers, it may 
be noted, were elected to Parliament at all. 

The difference in composition of the Conserv- 
ative and Labor parties illustrates one of the 
most interesting changes in the character of the 
House of Commons. Before the great extension 
of the suffrage in 1867 and later years and before 
the rise of the Labor Party, most of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were gentlemen 
of means. Some of them received their income 
from landed property and some from commerce 
and industry, but both types were present in 
both parties and they were almost uniformly the 
products of a similar education and a similar 
way of life. Many of the members were related 
to members of the opposing party, and political 
opposition was mitigated by a common class 
background and code of conduct. A by-product 
of the predominantly wealthy membership was 
that salaries for members were not introduced 
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until 19H (they now stand at >{^1,000 a year) 
and that there are still no offices for Members 
in the Houses of Parliament. Thus the visitor 
often secs M.P.’s sitting on the stone benches in 
the ante-chambers dictating to their secretaries. 

The rise of Labor, however, has introduced 
into Parliament something of the class division 
which prevails in the rest of the nation. The 
Conservative benches still look like the old 
House of Commons, but Labor’s contain many 
manual workers who have themselves known 
economic hardship and who have had little edu- 
cation and little time to acquire the refinements 
of life. Especially in the days when the middle- 
class element in the party was small, observers 
used to notice that there was a physical differ- 
ence between the two parties as the tall and well- 
nourished Conservatives filed into their lobby 
to vote and their shorter and less privileged op- 
ponents filed into theirs. 

So striking a class distinction seemed at first 
to offer a challenge to the survival of the parlia- 
mentary tradition of peaceful discussion and 
compromise. Much of Parliament’s effectiveness 
had depended on the mutual respect and friend- 
ship, the common code of manners and, to a 
large extent, the common political aims which 
were fostered by a common class origin. It was 
long popular to say, with Lord Balfour, that 
parliamentarism was a form of government in 
which people were so thoroughly in agreement 
on fundamentals that they could safely afford 
to bicker. But as the House of Commons came 
to include men who differed widely not only 
in education and occupation but in class origin 
and political philosophy, it was natural to won- 
der whether the children of privilege and the 
children of want and deprivation were not in 
such disagreement on fundamentals that parlia- 
mentary government was doomed. 

Such fears have proved excessive, for on at 
least one fundamental the two leading parties 
are in agreement. Both accept the parliamentary 
system itself; and that system a ssumes th at 
while the v oters rna7'|iUl. “Ill i)iW(l:r au x,^^ty 
ttai^THoos^tE^^ must allpw Hi;, 

^ ^ . . III H IIM I 'l ' 

opponerusJIiyK^ 

aiiJ’ Fo "persuade Jthf 

at the n ext election. N either party fears that its 
opj^hTnF^ try to suppress it, and neither 
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party feels, any need to resort to violence either 
to achieve power or to preserve its existence, 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 

Another important consequence of the occu- 
pational distribution is the fact that many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons have had some 
direct personal experience with many of the 
problems which are discussed by that body. In 
the American Congress most of the members 
are lawyers, and it is obvious that the duties of 
the lawyer and those of the legislator are easily 
combined; yet in the House of Commons law- 
yers form less than 20 per cent of the member- 
ship. Organized interests in Britain do not limit 
themselves to attempts to influence Members of 
Parliament; they see to it that some of their own 
members become Members of Parliament. 
Where the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. in America 
let rival candidates compete for their support 
or, in the case of the C.I.O.’s Political Action 
Committee, throw their support behind candi- 
dates of sympathetic views without expecting 
them to be trade unionists themselves, the Brit- 
ish trade unions have their own members sitting 
and voting in the House of Commons and able 
to contribute their personal experience as miners 
or metal workers or transport workers. And 
where the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in America usually brings pressure to bear 
on Congressmen after they have been elected, 
the Federation of British Industries has its own 
members sitting in the House of Commons, as 
do the National Union of Ratepayers’ and Prop- 
erty Owners’ Associations, the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, the National Union of Teachers, the 
British Medical Association, the Central Land- 
owmers’ Association, the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, the Co-operative Union, and the 
Brewers’ Society, not to mention those members 
who come from the armed forces, the banks, 
and the insurance companies. When a technical 
subject like the condition of the cotton industry 
is discussed, both the workers and the factory- 
owners are on the floor to take part in the de- 
bate. Party discipline, it is true, generally is 
strict enough to oblige party members to vote 
with the party even when its decision runs 
contrary to the desires of the pressure groups 
they represent or to their own personal inter- 
ests; and the pressure group which is to be 
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effective must concentrate on influencing the 
Cabinet rather than individual Members of 
Parliament. But the House of Commons prides 
itself on the special attention it renders speeches 
based upon personal knowledge and experience, 
and the presence in the House of men having 
expert knowledge on a great variety of subjects 
means that legislative proposals which are care- 
lessly or inexpertly prepared are subject to devas- 
tating criticism. 

Representation of Political Parties 

It is comparatively easy to justify a Parliament 
which diverges noticeably from the rest of the 
country in occupational distribution and even 
in age, for there is no reason why all doctors, or 
all men between twenty and thirty, should think 
alike on foreign policy as distinct from all min- 
ers and all men between fifty and sixty. Further- 
more there are many qualities desirable in the 
Parliamentarian — education, experience, intelli- 
gence, and the ability to speak persuasively and 
logically and to judge the merits of conflicting 
arguments — which are more characteristic of 
certain occupations than others. If it is desirable 
to have representatives from all walks of life 
who know at first hand the sufferings and prob- 
lems of different classes, few people will find it 
a serious defect that there are not more domestic 
servants in the House of Q)mmons or that there 
are so many professional men. 

It is not so easy, however, to justify Parlia- 
ment’s failure to represent the different political 
parties in exact proportion to their strength in 
the country. After almost every election loud 
complaints are made that parties are not repre- 
sented in the House of Commons in exact pro- 
portion to their popular vote. In 1935, for ex- 
ample, the Conservatives and their allies won 
70 per cent of the seats in the House of Com- 
mons, but they received only 54 per cent of the 
popular vote. By themselves (without the support 
of allied parties) the Conservatives had less than 
half the popular vote but more than 60 per cent 
of the scats. Labor, on the other hand, with 
almost 40 per cent of the popular vote, had only 
25 per cent of the seats, and the Liberals with 
something less than 7 per cent of the vote had 
only 3 per cent of the scats. The Labor Party 
and the Liberals together had almost half the 


popular vote, but they could always be voted 
down in Parliament by a margin of almost three 
to one. 

In 1945, contrast, it was Labor’s turn to win 
a strong majority of Parliament (62 per cent of 
the seats) with just about half of the popular 
vote, while the Conservatives and their allies, 
with just over 40 per cent of the vote, had a 
little more than one-third of the seats. The Lib- 
erals had 9 per cent of the votes and not quite 
2 per cent of the seats. 

At first sight, the results of the 1950 election 
seemed to contradict what was becoming ac- 
cepted as a rule of political representation: that 
parties would be represented in Parliament by 
a considerably higher proportion than was justi- 
fied by their popular vote. This rule has even 
been put in mathematical terms: the ratio of 
seats won by the parties can be expected to be 
the cube of the ratio between the votes cast for 
them; that is, if 600 seats are divided between 
two parties, each i per cent lead in votes by one 
of the parties can be expected to resujt in a ma- 
jority of 15 to 20 scats in Parliament. The elec- 
tion returns of 1931, 1935, and 1945 almost ex- 
actly fitted this formula. But 1950 seemed a dif- 
ferent story. Labor with 46.7 per cent of the 
votes secured 315 seats, and the Conservatives 
with 43.3 per cent of the votes secured 298. Thus 
a lead of 3 per cent in votes yielded only 3.6 
per cent more in seats, an arithmetic rather than 
a geometric ratio. 

Did this mean, then, that election returns in 
the future were likely to be a more exact reflec- 
tion of the popular vote.^ Far from it. What it 
meant is that in calculating the ratio of the ma- 
jority of votes cast to the majority of seats won, 
a further element has to be taken into account: 
the heavy concentration of Labor votes in cer- 
tain areas. For Labor wastes more of its strength 
in piling up huge majorities in safe seats than do 
the Conservatives with their relatively more 
evenly distributed strength. This is not a new 
element, but it became more influential in the 
1950 election than ever before because of the re- 
distribution of seats (p. 61). It means, in effect, 
that Labor must poll about half a million or 
2 per cent more votes to secure the same number 
of seats as the Conservatives. Thereafter, the 
same distortion in the ratio between the major- 
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ity in votes and the majority in scats can be ex- 
pected to operate for Labor; while for the Con- 
servatives, the original calculations will continue 
to operate. Dramatic evidence of these facts 
was given by the election results of 1951 ^ when 
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321 scats in the House of Commons where La- 
bor only won 295 seats. Thus the concentration 
of Labor votes in certain areas made it possible 
for the Conservatives to win the election though 
they polled 200,000 fewer votes. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF POLITICAL PARTIES 



1945 


1950 


IN POPULAR 
VOTES 


IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS 


IN POPULAR 
VOTES 



IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS 


315(50.4%) 


9(1.4%) ' 4 (.7%) 


IN POPULAR 
VOTES 

1951 ’ ' 

IN THE HOUSE r 
OF COMMONS 1 


J n,949 {43.7%) 

200 (. 8 %) 

^1; 775 { 47 . 2 %) 


Voting figures in thousands 


6(1.0%)^ 3(.5%) 


the Conservatives polled only 48.1 per cent of 
the votes to Labor’s 48.7 per cent yet secured 

^That the 1950 election distorted the results of minor 
parties as much as earlier elections is indicated by the 
fact that the Liberals secured 9.1 per cent of the popular 
vote but only 9 seats, that is, 1.44 per cent of the seats in 
Parliament. In 1951 the distortion was less serious as the 
Liberals polled only 2.5 per cent of the pop^^?^r vote and 
received 6 scats, that is, ,96 per cent. 


CAUSES OF ELECTORAL DISTORTION 

There are two further causes for dispropor- 
tionate party representation in Parliament: the 
fact that the Liberal Party, while no longer a 
major party, still polls a large number of votes 
in some constituencies, and the prevalence of 
single-member constituencies in which the vie- 
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torious party gets all of the representation and 
the defeated parties none. 

The existence of three parties, first of all, 
means that there are many triangular contests, 
and that it is quite possible for a candidate to 
win a seat in Parliament without getting a 
majority of the votes. In an extreme case in 1945, 
in the constituency of Caithness and Sutherland, 
the Conservative candidate received 5,564 votes, 
the Labor candidate 5,558 votes, and the Liberal 
candidate 5,503 votes. Barely one-third of the 
electors voted Conservative, but the Conserva- 
tives received 100 per cent of the representation. 
The two-thirds of the people who voted against 
the Conservatives received no representation at 
all. In 1945, more than one-third of the Members 
of Parliament w'cre elected by a minority of the 
votes cast in their districts. In 1950, 187 candi- 
dates were similarly elected by a minority vote. 
In 1951, with a smaller number of Liberal can- 
didates, only 37 were elected on minority votes: 
23 Conservatives, 13 Labor, and one Liberal. 
Even if the Liberal Party should disappear, 
however, the House of Commons would not be 
a perfect picture of the nation’s political loyal- 
ties. In some constituencies, the winning candi- 
date barely slips through (both in 3945 and 1950 
candidates won by fewer than 100 votes in seven 
constituencies and in 1951 in four, and in thirty- 
eight others in 1945 and 1950, and forty others 
in 1951 the majority was less than 1,000). Yet 
the strong minority in these cases has no direct 
representation. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

Because of such discrepancies, some people 
urge a system of proportional representation ac- 
cording to which each party would receive its 
just percentage of representatives in the House 
of Commons. In this way there would be no 
possibility of repeating the overwhelming ma- 
jorities of the past, and the largest party, in 
trying to persuade at least some of its opponents 
to go along with it, would have to modify its 
proposals to meet the desires of a much larger 
section of the population. Critics point out that 
there is nothing particularly democratic in hav- 
ing two disciplined and hostile armies confront 
each other in Parliament, and suggest that 
if one of these armies can always command a 


majority, discussion and compromise, which are 
the basis of democracy, are likely to disappear 
or to lose their meaning. 

Yet in some respects the present system en- 
courages compromise. The man who represents 
a constituency in which there is a powerful op- 
position is likely to work to moderate his own 
party’s program in order to attract these voters 
and make his own seat safer. In addition, the 
man who represents, under proportional repre- 
sentation, only the voters of his own party is far 
less likely to compromise than the man who 
must try to work out a program which will ap- 
peal to a variety of groups — indeed, if he shows 
signs of compromising, the party’s militants are 
likely to revolt against him for lukewarmness 
in their defense. Thus proportional representa- 
tion would make the opposing parties even 
more hostile and uncompromising. 

There is another weakness in the argument 
for proportional representation. No government 
can be effective if it is subject to defeat at any 
moment, and no coherent program of legislation 
can be planned if the legislature is likely to reject 
vital parts of the plan. It was no accident that 
both times, in the period between the two wars, 
when there was no clear majority party in Par- 
liament, the Cabinet fell after a comparatively 
short period and new elections had to be called. 

In fact, it is one of the proudest boasts of the 
British that their parliamentary system provides 
effective government. Thus there was no rejoic- 
ing in 1950 that Labor’s 3 per cent majority in 
popular votes was reflected in a similar majority 
in seats in Parliament; nor that the Conserva- 
tives did not secure a stronger majority in 1951. 
On the contrary, it was feared in both cases 
that the slim majority would result in constant 
stalemates. Though this prophecy was hardly 
realized in practice, the preference for strong 
parliamentary majorities continues. Not only 
do the Labor and Conservative Parties each 
hope for a decisive parliamentary majority in 
ensuing elections; the country at large is equally 
eager that such will be the result. Thus except 
for the Liberals with their perennial pleas for 
proportional representation, few people in Great 
Britain would wish to change the present elec- 
toral system. 
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The House of Commons and Represenfafion 

The problem of how representative the Mem- 
bers of Parliament arc in their own persons is 
less important than the problem of who it is 
they represent. One of the perennial questions 
of political theory turns on the question of 
whether a representative should follow his own 
judgment and conscience, the opinion of the 
district which elects him, his national party lead- 
ership, the pressure groups which had a share 
in electing him, or some other interest or entity. 
But to answer this question, one first must know 
what Parliament does, what qualities are neces- 
sary for it to act effectively, and how, in practice, 
its members themselves tend to answer this 
question. 

11. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
IN ACTION 

Ceremonies 

The average American visitor is likely to be 
deeply impressed by the amount of ceremonial 
in the House of Commons. Every day, as the 
House convenes, the Speaker in wig and gown 
marches in in solemn procession to the shout 
of “Hats off, Strangers!” With him go the chap- 
lain in his robes, the sergeant-at-arms bearing 
a sword, and the mace-bearer with the mace (a 
long staff, decorated with gold leaf and topped 
by a gilded crown — a much venerated symbol 
of royal protection, which Cromwell once re- 
ferred to as “that bauble”). The Speaker ascends 
his canopied throne, the chaplain reads the 67th 
Psalm and three short prayers, the doorkeeper 
shouts “Mr. Speaker at the Chair,” the mace is 
laid on the table (indicating the House is in 
session),^ and as those members who feel less 
need of divine guidance stream into the room, 
the House begins the business of the day. 

Such occurrences are a daily event. When a 
new session of Parliament opens (generally once 
a year), there arc additional ceremonies. Before 
a Speaker is elected, the Commons, as they as- 
semble, are summoned by the “Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod” (a messenger from the 

2 While Parliament is in session the flag flies from the 
Tower and at night a light shows. 


House of Lords bearing an ebony rod with a 
golden tip) to come to the Lords’ chamber. 
There they are directed by Lords Commission- 
ers in scarlet robes and cocked hats to proceed 
to the election of a Speaker. The Commons then 
troop back to their own House, elect their 
Speaker if it is a new Parliament (see p. 79), 
and report their choice. Finally, Black Rod sum- 
mons them again to hear the speech from the 
throne — a speech which, in appearance, is sol- 
emnly delivered by the King to his loyal sub- 
jects in Parliament, telling them what his poli- 
cies will be during the coming sessions and 
what legislative action he shall ask them to take. 
In reality, however, as everybody knows, the 
speech is prepared for the King by his Cabinet 
and represents its plans and policies, not his. 
Nonetheless, the Commons return to their 
own chamber to debate in all seriousness a 
motion returning “humble thanks” to His Maj- 
esty for his “Gracious Speech.” 

Before the discussion begins, one more tradi- 
tion must be complied with: the House must 
listen to the first reading of a bill “for the more 
effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries” — 
not because the danger of clandestine outlawries 
is so great that action must be taken before the 
King’s message can be attended to, but as a sign 
that the Commons have the power in their own 
right to proceed with legislation without the 
King’s recommendation. In fact, so slight is the 
pressure for the bill that it is then and there 
abandoned, to be introduced again in the iden- 
tical form at the beginning of the next session. 
The House in the meantime moves on to debate 
the reply to the “Gracious Speech.” 

CUSTOMS OF DEBATE 

During its debates there are certain character- 
istic customs which the House observes. Mem- 
bers never address one another directly or call 
one another by name. All remarks are addressed 
to the Speaker, and other Members are referred 
to as “the honorable Member for South Hack- 
ney” or the “honorable Member for Bootle” or 
whatever the Member’s constituency happens to 
be — unless, indeed, there is some additional dis- 
tinction. Members of the Cabinet and of the 
Privy Council arc referred to as “the right hon- 
orable gentleman, the Member for Limehouse,” 
or Woodford, or Warwick and Leamington. 
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Lawyers arc '‘honorable and learned” gentle- 
men, officers are “honorable and gallant,” and 
lords and ladies arc “the noble lord” or “the 
noble lady.” 

Whenever a new Member makes his maiden 
speech in Parliament, he humbly asks the for- 
bearance of the House, and at the close of his 
speech the next speaker (who is generally a 
member of the opposing party) congratulates 
him on the success of his effort, assures him that, 
although he does not necessarily agree with all 
of it, he has listened with great interest, and ex- 
presses the hope that there will be many times 
in the future when the House may have the 
pleasure of hearing him on subjects in regard 
to which he has special competence. Similarly, 
when a new cabinet minister makes his first 
speech, the next s[>caker for the Opposition con- 
gratulates him on his appointment and on the 
success of his speech before he proceeds to attack 
the points which the minister has just made. 

When the debate is over, the House of Com- 
mons also has its peculiar way of taking votes. 
If there is any doubt in the Speaker’s mind as to 
where the majority lies, or if the minority de- 
mands a “division,” bells are rung and the po- 
licemen in the lobbies and corridors shout “Divi- 
sion.” After two minutes the Speaker puts the 
question again, two tellers come forward from 
each side, and the Members rise from their 
places and march into the lobbies. Those who 
vote “aye” go into one lobby and those who 
vote “no” into another. Six minutes are allowed 
for late arrivals from smoking room, writing 
room, restaurant, and corridor. Then the doors 
are locked, the Members are identified and 
counted, and the tellers come forward to report 
the result to the Speaker, those representing the 
majority standing on the right facing the 
Speaker and those representing the minority 
on the left. 

THE CASE FOR '‘qUAINTNESS” 

To foreigners the daily ceremonial, the pag- 
eantry of the opening session, the trooping back 
and forth in response to the summons of Black 
Rod or to the cry of “Division,” the fictions con- 
cerning the King’s speech, the exaggerated cour- 
tesy with which Members are referred to, and 
even the invariability with which all maiden 
speakers, good and bad alike, win the compli- 
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meats of the House— all these arc likely to ap- 
pear either quaint or ridiculous, and in either 
case useless. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
ceremonial and courtesy have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the work of the House — an influ- 
ence which can be understood by anyone who 
has read Hitler’s contemptuous description of 
his visits to the Austrian Parliament in Mein 
Kampf, For no Parliament can retain the respect 
of its people — and indeed no Parliament can 
transact business — if it is in constant uproar, 
with members hurling insults at their opponents 
across the floor, with the Opposition determined 
to do everything possible to disrupt a sitting and 
to block the Cabinet’s program, and with hatred 
and bitterness making impossible any achieve- 
ment of the democratic ideal of government by 
discussion, co-operation, persuasion, and reason- 
able compromise. 

The elaborate ceremonial and the exaggerated 
deference and courtesy contrive to impress the 
member and to introduce into his attitude an 
element of respect and even awe which keep 
him from indulging in disrespectful or disor- 
derly conduct. On the first day of^a new Parlia- 
ment the occasion is seized, while electing the 
Speaker, tc| warn new Members of the conduct 
expected from them in the House. So greatly do 
the cercn^mial and pageantry exalt the authority 
of the S|>eaker that ordinarily a gesture from 
him is epough to quiet the House. If a disturb- 
ance breaks out, the Speaker simply rises from 
his seat, and the bickering Members subside 
and seat themselves. If one of them continues 
to be obstreperous, the Speaker “names” him, 
and the House (including his own party) votes 
immediately for his expulsion. Older members 
of the House like to talk of times when its peace 
was shattered by strange and shocking episodes, 
when Speakers were shouted down or members 
engaged in fisticuffs. But it is because of their 
rarity that such memories are cherished. The 
“quaint” and “ridiculous” proceedings make for 
an order and efficiency which are, or ought to 
be, the envy of more modern and rationally or- 
ganized bodies. Even the parading through the 
lobbies to vote has been praised for its power to 
soothe ruffled tempers and to cool off the House 
when feeling is running high. 

This does not mean that the discussion is a 
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lukewarm, milk-aud-water affair. Courtesy and 
formality arc thoroughly compatible with ag- 
gressiveness, sharpness, and vigor; and under- 
statement can be as telling as overstatement. The 
art of the graceful taunt has been highly devel- 
oped, together with the art of the witty but 
cutting rejoinder. Moreover, Members are aware 
that the eyes, if not of the country, at least of 
the press are upon them, and when they wish to 
hit, they hit hard. The fact that they call one 
another “honorable” and congratulate one an- 
other on their delivery docs not prevent the 
most vigorous criticism — yet it keeps the debate 
on the level of rational discussion and good 
humor and prevents it from degenerating into 
a purposeless row. 

The Speaker 

To understand the role of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, it is just as well to forget 
about the Speaker of the American House of 
Representatives. In the United States the 
Speaker is a leader of the majority party of the 
House of Representatives. Once elected, he con- 
tinues to be a leader of his party and to help in 
winning the approval of the House for its pro- 
gram. He takes part in conferences on party 
strategy, and he may use his powers to favor his 
own party. 

In Great Britain, in contrast, the Speaker’s 
prestige depends upon his impartiality. When a 
new Speaker is chosen, he is placed in nomina- 
tion, it is true, by the majority party’s leaders; 
but he is proposed because he has not been an 
active partisan during his service in the House, 
and ordinarily he has already prepared himself 
for the office by presiding over the House in 
Committee of the Whole or over one of its com- 
mittees. The Opposition is always consulted be- 
fore his name is proposed, and if the Opposition 
objects, his name is withdrawn.® Once elected to 
the Speakership, he rises above the parliamen- 
tary battle and breaks his ties with his own 
party. If a new election results in a victory for 

An almost unprecedented contest over the election of a 
new Speaker took place in 1951 after the Conservatives were 
returned to office. The Labor Party did not object to the 
Conservative candidate for the office but proposed that the 
former deputy Speaker was more suitable because of his 
greater experience. 'Fhe House voted on the candidates 
and the Conservative nominee was elected. 
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the Opposition, he continues in office (where, 
in America, he would be replaced); and be is 
proposed for re-election by the leaders of the 
party to which he docs not belong. In fact, once 
chosen, the Speaker retains his office until death 
or voluntary retirement. 

For a long time, there was also a tradition 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons 
should be re-elected to the House of Commons 
without opposition. In 1935, and again in 1945, 
however, the Labor Party, in order to maintain 
its local constituency organization in a condi- 
tion of vitality, contested the re-election of Con- 
servative Speakers in their own districts, but 
with notable lack of success. In 1950, no official 
Labor candidate opposed the Speaker, and an 
Independent Labor candidate who ran against 
him was overwhelmingly defeated. It seems, 
therefore, that the electorate is as determined to 
maintain the tradition that the Speaker should 
be re-electcd to the House as the parties have 
been to maintain the tradition of re-election 
within the Chamber. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the Speaker for the functioning of the House 
of Commons. He regulates debate through the 
power to select amendments; protects minori- 
ties, since closure of debate requires his ap- 
proval; maintains strict adherence to the Rules, 
and develops a sort of case law of procedure 
through his rulings. In the words of Colonel 
Douglas Clifton Brown in 1945: “As Speaker, 
I am not the Government’s man, nor the Op- 
position’s man. I am the House of Commons’ 
man and 1 believe, above all, the back benchers’ 
man.” As the Executive has become more and 
more powerful, the Speaker has stood out ever 
more prominently as the defender of the rights 
of the House, sometimes, as Gladstone once said, 
defending the House against itself. At a time 
when party discipline controls voting so rigor- 
ously, the Speaker’s encouragement of wide- 
ranging discussion is the most important means 
of assuring that Parliament fulfills its primary 
function of airing all aspects of an issue. 

The Whips 

The effectiveness of the parliamentary system 
is almost as dependent upon the party whips as 
upon the Speaker. It is the busii^iess of the whips 
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of each party to keep in touch with party mem- 
bers, to inform them what business is coming 
up and when a vote is going to be taken, and 
to see to it that they are present to vote as their 
leaders want them to. The chief whip of the 
majority party is the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Treasury (sometimes still referred to as the 
“patronage secretary,” although patronage is not 
what it once was) . Three or more “Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury” assist him, as do the 
Comptroller and the Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Royal Household. All of these officials draw a 
salary from the government, and there may, in 
addition, [>c a number of unpaid whips. Oppo- 
sition whips work without official pay. 

Reputation to the contra^ 
tant toF fKe^ ^ips to be tactful, sympathetic, 
6 Bser^litJ 3 fli 3 II?ll 2 b^^ They 

must know what the private members are think- 
ing and who the rising young members of their 
party are. They must k n ow whar t h<° 
is Kkely to do next and what tactics will be most 
suc^^stul in gettmgTusmess 'thfo^^^ 
with tFeTS?f ’"expafdTfuH^ of 

eMbatfcISsSlnHit. T^ try to keep the members 
in line through good temper and reasonable ap- 
peals rather than threats and a display of force; 
but they also know how to suggest to the erring 
member the perils of party unorthodoxy. And 
they are the principal channel through which 
the party’s leaders learn of the feeling of the 
rank and file. 

The word “whip” is also used for the notice 
sent to each party member listing Parliament’s 
business for the week. If an item in this list is 
not underlined, there is no special reason for the 
member to be present: and if it is underlined 
only once, the matter is not very pressing. A 
“two-line whip,” however, means that the busi- 
ness is really important; and if an item is under- 
scored three times, nothing short of illness 
should keep the member away when the vote 
is being taken: the party whips will be watch- 
ing, and absence or a failure to vote will be re- 
garded as a serious sign of disloyalty. 

INFORMAL AGREEMENTS 

Gladstone once commented that the British . 
Constitution “presumes more boldly than any 
other, the good faith of those who work it.” 
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And it is, in fact, chiefly through voluntary and 
informal agreements, based on this good faith, 
that the House decides on its business and gets 
it done. What efficiency the House has is mainly 
the result of the ease with which the opposing 
parties enter into arrangements “behind the 
Speaker’s chair” and “through the usual chan- 
nels” to determine what shall be discussed, when 
it shall be discussed, and how much time shall 
be allotted to the discussion. Any breakdown of 
this system of voluntary agreement would be 
fatal to the working of the parliamentary system 
as a whole. 

Under this method of arranging matters in- 
formally, the whips of the opposing parties 
(who are the “usual channels”) consult with 
the leaders of their parties and then with one 
another “behind the Speaker’s chair.” The Op- 
position whips may agree to the speeding up of 
the debate on certain measures the Cabinet 
-wishes passed if the majority’s leaders in turn 
agree to find time to discuss certain topics in 
which the Opposition is especially interested. 
There thus exists a paradoxical situation (and 
one quite incomprehensible to any Fascist or 
authoritarian) in which a Cabinet, which has 
the necessary votes to force its measures through, 
voluntarily sets aside time so that the Opposition 
may attack it on the very points the Opposition 
most wants to criticize and on which the Cab- 
inet is most vulnerable. 

Without such arrangements, Parliament 
might have the best rules of procedure in the 
world and still be an outstanding failure. When 
a .select committee of Parliament investigated 
the procedure on public business in 1931, the 
then Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, told 
its members: “I must pay my tribute to the 
‘usual channels.’ They are simply admirable. 
Whenever a reasonable arrangement can be 
made it is made. ... 1 do not know how you 
could do your work in this House without the 
‘usual channels.’ ” 

The Chamber 

If the House of Commons in action is cere- 
monious, it is also extremely intimate. The 
room in which it meets is a small one: there are 
scats for only 346 members on the floor, al- 
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though in normal times there arc somewhat more or fifty Members in the House (a quorum is 
than six hundred members; there is no space only forty), and the front benches may be rela- 
cven for desks. At one end of the room is the tively empty; but at question period and for 
Speaker’s throne, and in front of the throne sit great debates Members flock into the chamber, 
three clerks, in wig and gown, at the head of a fill the seats, overflow into the gallery, and stand 
long table holding books, documents, and two about the sides, lending a feeling of excitement 

THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


LOBBY 



LOBBY 


dispatch boxes. Five benches run along either 
side of the Speaker, the table, and the center 
aisle. On the Speaker’s right sit the members of 
the majority party with their leaders (the Cab- 
inet ministers) occupying the front bench, which 
is called the Front Treasury Bench. Directly op- 
posite them, on the other side of the table, the 
“Shadow Cabinet” (the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion) occupies the Front Opposition Bench. 
There is no gradation or middle ground. One’s 
position must be taken frankly, for or against 
the Cabinet. 

On ordinary occasions there may be only forty 


and drama, of history in the making, which is 
most impressive and which makes the speakers 
themselves eager to rise to the occasion. 

The smallness of the House has an important 
influence on the nature of the debate. In such a 
chamber it would be foolish to engage in ora- 
torical pyrotechnics. The Members are on the 
same level with one another — there is no plat- 
form from which to harangue the assembly. If 
they speak from the front benches, half of their 
audience is behind them. If they speak from the 
back benches, half of the audience has its back 
toward them. The Opposition sits only a few 
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feet away : there is no need to shout in order to 
make it hear. Indeed, the leaders of either party 
can address one another almost in conversational 
tones across the table. They may, upon occasion, 
strike the table or the dispatch box for emphasis, 
or indulge in a restrained gesture, but there is 
little temptation to play to the grandstand; and 
it is easy for Members to make interjections, ask 
questions, and carry on a running debate which 
is serious, intimate, and not devoid of flashes of 
wit. 

There is, in fact, a ‘‘House of Commons style” 
which is much admired and carefully cultivated 
— easy, casual, conversational, characterized by 
presence of mind and equability of temper. Oc- 
casionally, as in the case of Lloyd George or 
Winston Churchill, brilliance in speech will win 
great admiration; but in general the House 
prides itself on giving its attention to men who 
may be clumsy in their expression but who are 
deeply sincere or thoroughly competent to speak 
of the subject in hand. The Members themselves 
know the tricks of addressing crowds in their 
own constituencies, and they have no desire to 
listen to an eloquent windbag. The man who 
can impress them is the man who knows his 
business. No audience, in short, could give less 
encouragement to tub thumping or rabble rous- 
ing, and any speaker who indulged in such prac- 
tices would find his listeners shifting their feet, 
rattling papers, interjecting sarcastic comments, 
and generally constituting the most difficult of 
all assemblies to address. 

This is an atmosphere and an attitude, it is 
worth noting, which the House is eager to pre- 
serve. When its chamber was destroyed by 
enemy action during World War II, it was will- 
ing to permit changes and expansion in the gal- 
leries; but the floor of the House had to remain 
the same as ever, far too small to accommodate 
all the members but quite large enough for the 
kind of debate in which it excels. As Winston 
Churchill explained in his famous speech of 
October 28, 1943, 'vhen the rebuilding of the 
House of Commons was under discussion: 

If the House is big enough to contain all its Mem- 
bers, nine-tenths of its Debates will be conducted 
in the depressing atmosphere of an almost empty 
or half-empty Chamber. The essence of good House 
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of Commons speaking is the conversational style, 
the facility for quick, informal interruptions and 
interchanges. Harangues from the rostrum would 
be a bad substitute for the conversational style in 
which so much of our business is done. But the 
conversational style requires a fairly small space, 
and there should be on great occasions a sense of 
crowd and urgency. There should be a sense of the 
importance of much that is said and a sense that 
great matters are being decided, there and then, by 
the House. . . . 

We wish to see our Parliament a strong, easy, 
flexible instrument of free Debate. For this pur- 
pose, a small Chamber and a sense of intimacy are 
indispensable. 

The House os Political Educator 

It would be hard to imagine an assembly 
better calculated to make the business of govern- 
ment vivid and comprehensible to the masses 
of the people. Here the greatest statesmen of the 
realm — the men whose pictures are in every 
paper and whose names arc on every tongue — 
face one another in one small room, their fol- 
lowers drawn up behind them, attacking and 
defending, asking each other pointed and diffi- 
cult questions, and debating the most controver- 
sial issues. 

Such a scene is not a daily occurrence: there 
are many times when the debate is long-winded 
and dull, when most of the members take refuge 
in lobby, writing room, or smoking room, and 
when the leaders busy themselves with commit- 
tee or administrative work and stay as far away 
from the House as possible. But on important 
occasions, when there is a motion of censure or 
when a highly controversial bill is under con- 
sideration, the reality comes close to the ideal. 
And if this sort of thing happens only occasion- 
ally in Parliament, it never happens in the 
American Congress. There is no way in which 
the presidential candidates of the two great par- 
ties may be brought face to face, regularly and 
naturally, to prove their mettle, a visible symbol 
of the conflict of ideas and interests. The Presi- 
dent appears in Congress only to deliver a mes- 
sage but never to take part in debate, to be cross- 
examined, to explain his intentions or to defend 
his policies before the sharpest minds of the 
opposing party. Indeed, most of the best minds 
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and most popular leaders of the two parties do 
not even sit in Congress* There was never a 
time, for example, under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, when the President and the greatest 
members of his party appeared in Congress to 
be confronted by a Republican “front bench*’ 
composed, let us say, of Willkie, Dewey, Lan- 
don, Stassen, Hoover, Bricker, Vandenberg, and 
Taft. Six of these gentlemen were not even in 
Congress, and there was no pressure upon them 
to work with one another as a daily matter, to 
adopt a common attitude or even to arrive at 
any attitude at all on the most pressing ques- 
tions of the time. If their views on any subject 
became known to the public, it was generally 
the result of carefully framed statements given 
to the press or delivered in an occasional public 
address, not of daily political activity carried on 
in the full glare of public attention on the floor 
of Congress. 

Thus the American who takes his civic obliga- 
tions seriously and who tries to follow the poli- 
cies and the leaders of the different parties must 
keep his eye fixed in part on the White House 
and the Cabinet, in part on each of the two 
houses of Congress, and in part on the state 
Capitols, and he is likely to be all the more con- 
fused by the fact that the leaders of the same 
party may be advocating incompatible and con- 
flicting policies. In Great Britain, however, there 
is only one place to watch. The Prime Minister 
and the greatest men, both of his party and of 
the Opposition, sit in the House of Commons 
(it is rare for an active leader to be a member 
of the House of Lords). There they confront 
each other, not occasionally or on isolated issues, 
but regularly, week after week, on every issue 
of any importance. The leaders of the party 
must come to agreement on what the party’s 
attitude is to be, and there is no way of dodging 
the issues. The party’s record, and the record of 
all its leaders, is open and uniform on every sub- 
ject which is debated and voted upon. 

If effective popular participation in democratic 
politics depends upon the ability of the ordinary 
citizen to understand the political events of his 
day, then there could be no simpler way of con- 
veying to him the rival attitudes of the great 
parties and their leaders than by this constant, 
dramatic, and simple confrontation of the two 
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groups at ail times. Even the method of voting 
by walking into different lobbies is a conspicu- 
ous way of encouraging parties to act as a unit 
and of putting the vote of each member on the 
record — for the man who “crosses the floor” into 
the lobby of the other party is always a marked 
man. 

The drama and ceremony of the House of 
Commons have one other consequence. In the 
heyday of Fascism it often used to be said that 
democracy was drab, colorless, and almost im- 
possible to understand. Dictatorship could, on 
the contrary, provide spectacles to satisfy the 
popular need for excitement and emotion, and 
no form of government could be easier to under- 
stand than one man ruling over others. In Great 
Britain, however, such criticism loses much of 
its point. Parliament, unintentionally perhaps 
but nonetheless effectively, has made itself both 
colorful and comprehensible. Systems of checks 
and balances and divisions of powers in other 
countries may make democracy too complex for 
the ordinary citizen to follow or understand. In 
Great Britain the organized conflict of unified 
parties makes this task easy and even exciting. 

Nothing could better convey the hold of the 
House of Commons on the emotions and imagi- 
nation of the British people than Winston 
Churchill’s speech in Parliament on October 28, 

1943* 

... the House of Commons is much more than a 
machine; it has earned and captured and held 
through long generations the imagination and re- 
spect of the British nation. It is not free from short- 
comings; they mark all human institutions. Never- 
theless, I submit . . . that our House has proved 
itself capable of adapting itself to every change 
which the swift pace of modern life has brought 
upon us. It has a collective personality which en- 
joys the regard of the public and which imposes 
itself upon the conduct not only of individual Mem- 
bers but of parties. It has a code of its own which 
everyone knows, and it has means of its own of 
enforcing those manners and habits which have 
grown up and have been found to be an essential 
part of our Parliamentary life. 

The House of Commons has lifted our affairs 
above the mechanical sphere into the human 
sphere. It thrives on criticism, it is perfeedy im- 
pervious to newspaper abuse, or taunts from any 
quarter, and it is capable of digesting almost any* 
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thing or any body of gentlemen, whatever be the 
views with which they arrive. There is no situation 
to which it cannot address itself with vigour and 
ingenuity. It is the citadel of British liberty; it is 
the foundation of our laws; its traditions and its 
privileges are as lively to-day as when it broke the 
arbitrary power of the Crown and substituted that 
Constitutional Monarchy under which we have en- 
joyed so many blessings. ... I do not know how 
else this country can be governed other than by the 
House of Commons playing its part in all its broad 
freedom in British public life. 

The Work of the House 

It is customary to say that the principal job 
of the House of Commons is to make, to sup- 
port, and to overthrow Ministries. Normally, the 
Ministry is a group of men all of whom must 
be Members of Parliament. Most of the impor- 
tant ministers, including the Prime Minister, are 
members of the House of Commons. They arc 
ministers because a majority of the members of 
the House of Commons are ready to support 
them, and if ever a majority should withdraw 
that support, the Ministry must resign or ap- 
peal to the electorate. “The House of Com- 
mons,'' according to Bagehot’s classic work on 
the English Constitution, “lives in a state of 
perpetual potential choice: at any moment it 
can choose a ruler and dismiss a ruler.” 

Today, however, this statement has lost most 
of its meaning. With the extension of the suf- 
frage in 1867 and later years, and with the 
growth of party organization and party disci- 
pline, the occasions on which the House of 

^ The use of the terms ‘^Ministry,” “Cabinet,” and “gov- 
ernment” occasionally perplexes the foreigner. There are, in 
Great Britain, about .seventy offices of ministerial rank which 
are filled by members of the party which has the confidence 
of the House of Commons. The holders of the.se posts, taken 
together, constitute the Ministry. About twenty of the most 
important ministers compri.se the Cabinet, and the decisions 
of the Cabinet arc binding upon all ministers. 

The British use the word “government” much as Amcri- 
can.s use the word “administration” when they .speak of “the 
Roosevelt administration” or a “Republican acl ministration.” 
Thus “government” includes all the men who hold minis- 
terial office and whose tenure of office depends upon the 
retention of the confidence of the House of Commons. When 
the British say that a government has been overthrown, they 
do not mean that there has been a revolutionary upheaval 
but simply that the Hou.se of Common.s has voted against 
the Cabinet and thereby forced the Cabinet to resign. Under 
such circumstances a new government succeeds an old gov- 
ernment, much as the Roosevelt administration succeeded 
the Hoover, and the Harding, the Wilson. 


Commons is in a position to expel a majority 
government are few and far between. In those 
exceptional cases when there is no party with 
a majority of the seats in Parliament (as in 
1923-1924 and 1929-1931), the Ministry may be 
unstable. But it takes a major crisis, and, in- 
deed, a split within the majority party itself, to 
force the resignation of a government composed 
of the leaders of a party with a majority. The 
days are gone when Bagehot could write, “Now- 
adays, the power of leaders over their followers 
is strictly and wisely limited : they can take their 
followers but a little way and that only in cer- 
tain directions.” Actually the reverse is closer to 
the truth. Through the party machinery the 
leaders cfmtrol their followers and take them 
pretty much where they will. Usually they are 
careful to avoid policies which are so unpopular 
as to split the party, and they may shut their 
eyes to deviations by their followers on matters 
of lesser importance. But if the leaders are deter- 
mined to carry out a policy, even one which is 
unpopular among a large proportion of their 
followers, they are almost certain to get their 
way. If one looks for a peacetime example of 
a Ministry which came to office with a firm 
majority and which resigned simply because of 
a hostile vote by the House of Commons, one 
must turn back to 1885. Consequently, in nor- 
mal times the ultimate check upon the power 
of party leaders is not the fear of a defeat in the 
House of Commons but the fear that the policies 
they favor will split their party or that these 
policies will lose them the next election. Thus it 
is not so much the House of Commons which 
chooses and dismisses Ministries as the people 
as a whole, when at a general election they give 
a majority of the seats to one party. 

What, then, is the principal business of the 
House of Commons.? The fact that it is a “leg- 
islature” suggests . that it makes laws. The fact 
that it is a house of “Parliament” suggests that 
it talks. And the latter impression is the more 
nearly correct. The chief business of the House 
of Commons, undoubtedly, is to talk — in a vari- 
ety of ways and for a variety of purposes. 

The Function of Criticism 

The most important of these purposes is to 
criticize the Ministry, a form of talking which 
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is the special function of the Opposition. In a 
way, it could even be said that the most impor- 
tant part of Parliament is the Opposition be- 
cause without it the criticism which is the health 
of the system would not exist. This is, indeed, 
so generally recognized that the leader of the 
Opposition is paid a salary by the government 
so that he can devote all his time to organizing 
his attack upon it — the sort of arrangement 
which must bewilder the citizen of those totali- 
tarian states where the fate of an opposition 
leader is prison or the firing squad rather than 
an official income. 

To the outsider the job of opposing might 
appear a thankless one. Week after week and 
month after month the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion prepare an attack upon ministerial posi- 
tions. Each legislative proposal and each ad- 
ministrative action is scrutinized, in principle 
and in detail, for possible weaknesses. Week 
after week and month after month attacks are 
made and votes are taken. And week after week 
and month after month the Ministry marches 
its well-disciplined majority into one lobby, the 
Opposition files into the other, the votes are 
counted, the Opposition suffers another defeat — 
and the next day the warfare begins all over 
again, again to end in apparent futility. 

In reality, however, there is nothing at all 
futile about the proceeding. The Cabinet may 
know perfectly well that it is going to win when- 
ever a vote is taken, and the ministers who are 
responsible for the legislation or the policy 
under attack may know perfectly well that they 
have the votes to sustain their action. But there 
is slight comfort in this knowledge if, in the 
meantime, the Opposition is sharply and devas- 
tatingly castigating their intentions and their 
competence, and if reporters are looking on from 
the press gallery while they try to find an ade- 
ejuate defense. 

For the Opposition is not talking under the 
illusion that it may persuade enough of the Cab- 
inet’s supporters to cross the floor and overthrow 
the Cabinet. It is talking to the country at large, 
and it is trying to make the Cabinet appear to 
the public eye either incompetent or vicious or, 
if possible, both. Great Britain, it must be re- 
membered, is in something of a continuous elec- 
tion campaign. The Opposition does not know 
at what moment the Cabinet will ask for a dis- 


solution of Parliament and call for a new elec- 
tion — and the three weeks of the campaign are 
far too short a time to prepare a case and con- 
vert the people of the country to the Opposition’s 
point of view. The campaign, therefore, must 
go on constantly, and the people must be made 
to see that the Opposition is alert, intelligent, 
public-spirited, and constructive in contrast to a- 
doddering, blundering Cabinet. Every issue 
must be explored to see whether it may not be 
the one on which the Opposition can ride back 
into power. And there is no better way of achiev- 
ing this goal than by holding the Cabinet and 
its supporters up to attack and ridicule in the 
House of Commons on every conceivable point 
— ^for there they must sit and listen to and cross 
swords with the Opposition. There is no evad- 
ing it. And if no single encounter will destroy 
the Cabinet, the cumulative effect may well be 
disastrous. 

And so, when a minister finds himself obliged 
to defend a policy, safe though his party’s major- 
ity may be, he knows that he will be subjected 
to the full fire of the Opposition, searching, sar- 
castic, shrewd, and witty, sometimes talking in 
pity and sometimes in wrath, but always search- 
ing for the opening in the Cabinet’s armor 
which will show that many factors have been 
ignored, that incredible blunders have been com- 
mitted, that its understanding is weak and its 
intention bad. If the minister shows an inade- 
quate grasp of figures, if he errs in his facts, if 
he is weak or apologetic, he will face the jeers, 
the interruptions, the interjections, and the 
shouts of his opponents — and if he allows him- 
self to become rattled or disconcerted, their glee 
will know no end. 

Under the circumstances it is little wonder 
that the minister and his subordinates spare no 
pains, in preparing their legislative proposals 
and their administrative rulings, to foresee the 
possible objections and criticisms of the Opposi- 
tion, to plug the gaps before the Opposition can 
take advantage of them, and to take every hu- 
man precaution to make their proposals as fool- 
proof as possible. Nor could anything be more 
desirable. Changes which the Opposition could 
never achieve on a formal .challenge are often 
anticipated by the Cabinet itself. And if it be- 
comes apparent in committee or even in debate 
that there is a real weakness in the govern- 
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ment’s proposals, it is not unusual for it to accq>t 
amendments or even to withdraw proposals 
rather than to press things through to a certain 
but Pyrrhic victory. Let no one say that debate 
and criticism are without a very real effect. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CRITICISM 

The debate on specific bills introduced by the 
Cabinet gives the Opposition an opportunity to 
attack individual legislative proposals. But many 
of the subjects which are most important, and 
on which the Cabinet is most vulnerable, have 
nothing to do with new legislative proposals. 
One of the biggest jobs of the Opposition is to 
criticize matters of administration and policy- 
making: to question the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet, to defend the civil liberties of the sub- 
ject against governmental interference, to check 
up on inefficiency or blundering on the part of 
the bureaucracy, to attack the way in which 
legislation is being administered, and especially 
to oversee the general trend of governmental 
policy in its larger aspects and to make the gov- 
ernment defend both its intentions and its prac- 
tice. 

The Opposition has its best opportunity to 
criticize governmental policy as a whole when 
it debates the reply to the King’s “Gracious 
Speech” (which is, of course, a review of the 
Cabinet’s position and a statement of its general 
program) and during both the general debate 
on the budget and the series of more specific 
debates on the departmental estimates. Tech- 
nically, of course, the latter debates should be 
concerned with financial matters; but it is cus- 
tomary for the Opposition to use this oppor- 
tunity to criticize the policy of the different de- 
partments which are asking for appropriations. 
If the Opposition dislikes the Cabinet’s foreign 
policy, it can use the debate on appropriations 
for the Foreign Office to attack, not the way in 
which money is being spent, but the policy pur- 
sued toward Spain or Turkey. Such debates may 
be introduced by a motion on the part of the 
Opposition to cut the department’s appropria- 
tion by some trivial sum — perhaps 
the “usual channels” are used to determine 
which departments the Opposition most wants 
to criticize and to apportion a major part of the 
debate to these matters. 

In addition to these regularly scheduled de- 
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bates, the Opposition may ask special facilities 
to attack the Cabinet’s policy in general or to 
discuss some especially important issue. If the 
Opposition “demands a day” for a motion of 
censure, the Cabinet will find time for a debate 
in the near future. On such occasions each side 
brings forth its biggest guns. The Prime Minis- 
ter and the leader of the Opposition take a 
prominent part in the debate, and the country 
as a whole has one of its best opportunities to 
size up the two parties and compare the effec- 
tiveness of their leadership. Both parties know 
that the press and public opinion will watch 
closely for some indication of the relative com- 
petence of Cabinet and Opposition, and each is 
eager to have the verdict of newspapers and 
political commentators on this particular skir- 
mish rendered in its favor. 

More limited subjects, or those which do not 
warrant a full-dress debate, may be brought up 
on the motion for adjournment at the close of 
the day’s business. At such times short speeches 
may be made criticizing or questioning the 
Cabinet’s attitude on particular matters like its 
foreign policy toward Greece or an infringe- 
ment of civil liberties at home. In unusual and 
rather spectacular instances, a Member may, as 
soon as the House meets, move to adjourn to 
discuss “a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance” — the Speaker being the judge of 
whether the matter fits the definition. If forty 
Members support the motion, the ordinary time- 
table of discussion is suspended, and later on the 
same day (when the Cabinet’s spokesmen have 
had time to inform themselves on the subject) 
a full debate may be held. 

What is important about this provision is that 
even a Cabinet which has an overwhelming 
majority supporting it in the House of Com- 
mons cannot prevent the immediate ventilation 
of any important grievance. The weakest oppo- 
sition has at least forty votes at its disposal, and 
once the Speaker has agreed that the matter is 
definite and urgent, the debate is assured. 

THE QUESTION PERIOD 

w Perhaps the most effective check on the day- 
|toHlay administration of the Government is the 
question period. Four times a week, at the be- 
ginning of the sitting of the House of Com- 
mons, ministers devote almost an hour to an- 
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swering questions which have been put to them, 
in writing and in advance, by any member of 
the House. The questions are numbered, printed 
with the Orders of the Day, and distributed to 
the members. As soon as the question period 
starts, the first questioner rises and begs ‘‘to ask 
question number one,'’ and the appropriate 
minister replies. The questions are classified so 
that different ministers can answer a scries of 
inquiries on different days. As a result, in a 
comparatively short time, forty or fifty ques- 
tions, covering the greatest range of topics, may 
be taken up. To select an example at random, 
on October 31, 1945, Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, was asked thirty questions, covering the 
political situation in Greece, in Spain, in China, 
in the Dutch East Indies, in Yugoslavia, in 
Danzig, in Rumania, and in Austria, and rang- 
ing from the possibility of holding an economic 
conference of the Western and Northern Euro- 
pean Nations, his attitude toward a speech of 
President Truman’s, the details of the murder 
of a British officer in the Dutch East Indies, 
and the freedom of press correspondents in Ru- 
mania, to the detention of a British officer as 
prisoner of war in Hungary and the reply of 
the U.S.S.R. to a note protesting the Soviet- 
Hungarian and Soviet-Rum anian trade agree- 
ments. The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster answered seven questions concerning 
Austria. The First Lord of the Admiralty an- 
swered nine questions, including one which 
asked : 

. . . whether he will ensure that AB P.J.X. 631934 
Wilson, J., whose embarkation leave is due to end 
on 31st October, is not dispatched overseas while 
his application for a Class B release, initiated in 
September, is being considered; and whether, in 
conjunction with the Minister of Works, he will 
hasten the investigation of this case which has been 
outstanding for some time. 


Board’s refusing a license to establish a carpet 
factory at Crcctown, the Undersecretary of State 
for Air answered eight questions, and the Home 
Secretary one. 

There is considerable art both to asking and 
to answering the questions. The Opposition tries 
to make things as difficult for the ministers as 
possible; the ministers often try to tell as little 
and to make the Opposition look as foolish as 
possible. The questioner must give warning of 
his question in writing, but he, or other Mem- 
bers, may ask “supplementary questions” on the 
spur of the moment. Often an initial question, 
completely innocent in appearance, is asked 
simply in order to provide an excuse for spring- 
ing a trap with carefully planned supplementa- 
ries. The minister must know when to give a 
full and detailed answer, when to avoid the 
question, when to state bluntly that he has noth- 
ing to add to information already available, and 
when to pass the question off with a joke at the 
expense of the questioner. A question which is 
too obviously disregarded or evaded may cause 
more unpleasantness than a slightly damaging 
answer and a promise of reform; but there are 
times too when it is better to anger the ques- 
tioner by evading the question than to make a 
serious admission. The minister who is clumsy 
may precipitate a host of supplementaries and 
a debate on the very subject he would like to 
avoid; the minister who is pleasant and quick- 
witted may win the House to his side. Some- 
thing of the proper tone is suggested by the 
reply of a minister who, upon being asked in a 
supplementary question why English bricks 
were being sent to Scotland, made no attempt 
to defend the transaction at length. “The an- 
swer,” said he, “is a simple one. The English 
arc a simple, kindly, generous people.” 

Control of the Civil Service 


Prime Minister Attlee answered two questions, ^phe questions constitute a particularly effec- 
the Minister of Food answered fourteen (rang- check on the administration and the civil 

ing from the provision of feed for pigeons and service, as well as the Ministry. One of the 

the storage of grain in Norfolk to the black commonest forms of questions begins “Is the 

market in eggs and poultry, the cheese ration Minister aware that . . .” followed by an ac- 

for gas workers, and the provision of orange count of some error or inefficiency on the part 

juice for children released from Japanese prison of a government agent or agency, and ends “and 

camps), the Parliamentary Secretary to the what action does he propose to take?” The fear 

Board of Trade one question concerning the of this kind of question has a powerful effect on 
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the civil servant and his superiors, who know 
that any misdeed or mistake, deliberate or other- 
wise, may be exposed in the light of Parliament 
and by a person who has no interest in mini- 
mizing its seriousness. Some people suggest that 
the result is to make the civil service unduly 
cautious and reluctant to display initiative or 
imagination and that far too much of its time is 
wasted in hunting up the answers to questions 
for the use of the minister who must reply to 
them. But it would be hard to deny that the 
system makes for greater responsibility than is 
to be found in the American Congress. Indeed, 
it makes for responsibility in two ways. In the 
first place, the parliamentary heads of the de- 
partments or their representatives are on the 
floor of the House to answer for the errors of 
their subordinates — so that the administration 
is itself held in line, promptly and effectively. 
But the Opposition itself must act responsibly, 
for the administration has its ministers, primed 
with detailed facts, on the floor of the House to 
defend it. And where, in Washington, unjusti- 
fied and inaccurate attacks are sometimes made 
on the floor of Congress against administrative 
officials who have no opportunity to defend 
themselves with equivalent publicity, the Oppo- 
sition in Great Britain is promptly answered by 
the very people who are in the best position to 
refute any charge which is, intentionally or not, 
unfair. 

The Defense of Civil Liberties 

Even more important than the control of the 
civil service, however, is the protection afforded 
civil liberties by the question hour and the de- 
bate on adjournment. There is something both 
moving and impressive in this spectacle of the 
highest officials of the kingdom, including the 
Prime Minister himself, accepting the obligation 
to answer questions and to provide time to dis- 
cuss any violation of the rights of the humblest 
of their fellow citizens. In the United States, a 
person whose rights are infringed must look to 
the courts for protection, and often the road to 
the Supreme Court is a long and prohibitively 
expensive one. But in Great Britain, without 
the loss of time and without expenije, the subject 
who feels himself wronged can find a Member 
of Parliament who from zeal for justice or 


simply an eagerness to embarrass the govern- 
ment will be delighted to cross-examine the most 
important ministers in order to make sure that 
such people as P.J.X. 631934 Wilson, J., arc not 
abused. It is at such times that one has the sen- 
sation, increasingly rare in modern times, that 
the ideal of government as the servant and not 
the master of each individual human being is 
occasionally realized in practice. 

The Function of Education 

Today debates in the House of Commons arc 
an important instrument for popular political 
education, although as late as 1771 the reporting 
of such debates was illegal. To evade punish- 
ment, editors disguised their parliamentary re- 
ports under such titles as “Proceedings of the 
Lower Room of the Robin Hood Society’’ or 
the “Report of the Senate of Lilliputia,” while 
the names of participants were altered in a rec- 
ognizable fashion, so that Sir Robert Walpole 
might become Sir R-b-t W-lpvl- or Sir Rups 
Walelup. Attendants were bribed to give re- 
porters information concerning the speeches, 
and writers like Samuel Johnson (who attended 
the House of Commons only once) composed 
reports of parliamentary speeches which were 
considerably more elegant and effective than 
the originals, but in which he took care that 
“the Whig dogs” should not get the best of 
their opponents. 

Early in the nineteenth century, William Cob- 
bett began to print parliamentary debates as a 
supplement to his Political Register; in 1811 the 
work was taken over by his printer, T. C. Han- 
sard, who published “Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates”; and today, although the government 
itself now publishes the text of the debates, this 
record still goes by the popular name of Han- 
sard. 

Much of Parliament’s effectiveness as an in- 
strument of political education results from the 
relative simplicity and clarity of its proceedings: 
for the concentration of interest in the House 
of Commons and the dramatic character of its 
important debates attract great popular atten- 
tion. And if few people read the verbatim text 
or even a very complete account of the discus- 
sion, a far larger proportion have a general idea 
of what is going on and of the attitudes of the 
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opposing parties than is the case in the United 
States. 

The System of Debate 

According to the custom of debate, the party 
which is presenting a motion or a piece of legis- 
lation decides who shall introduce the debate 
and who shall sum up its case. The party which 
is opposed to the motion or bill decides who 
shall lead its attack and who shall conclude its 
argument. The Speaker learns of their identity 
in advance through ‘'the usual channels,” and 
he learns, either through the usual channels or 
from the Members themselves, the names of 
others who would like to participate in the 
debate. In theory the Speaker recognizes anyone 
who rises and “catches his eye,” in the order in 
which they catch it. But in practice he already 
has in mind, on important occasions, the names 
of the people by whom he will allow his eye to 
be caught. After the spokesmen for the leading 
parties have had their chance to speak, he is 
likely to look to the minor parties — the Liberal 
and Communist — and to independent Members 
or Members with differing opinions inside the 
major parties or Members representing different 
interests or geographical areas. The debate pro- 
ceeds in an orderly fashion, generally a Member 
on one side of the House being recognized and 
then someone from the opposite side, so that 
contrasting views follow one another and so that 
each side may reply to the arguments of the 
other. Finally, leaders of the two chief parties 
sum up the case for their side and against their 
opponents. The Speaker is careful to give 
proper, and even excessive, attention to the 
views of the minority; and the best way to be 
heard frequently in the House is to belong to 
a small group which, because of the distinctive- 
ness of its outlook, contributes to every debate, 
while the mass of the members of the great par- 
ties are ignored in favor of their leaders. The 
Speaker also insists on Members speaking di- 
rectly to the resolution so that, in marked con- 
trast to debates in continental legislatures, 
which spread ever more widely from the point 
at issue, discussions in the House are sharply 
focused. The result is a debate which is orderly, 
pertinent, and comprehensive and which, in 
spite of much unavoidable dullness, generally 
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makes more lively and coherent reading thari 
the equivalent debates in the Congressional 
Record. 

An important adjunct to the educational work 
of the debates, as one might guess, is the educa- 
tional work of the question period, as Members 
from the government side, as well as the Oppo- 
sition, try to elicit important information from 
the appropriate minister so that the public may 
be informed on the subject. Occasionally, too. 
Members ask questions, even when they already 
know the answer, in order to attract the atten- 
tion of the country to an urgent matter. Minis- 
ters themselves have been known to inspire 
questions so that the public might be informed 
of certain matters. 

Here too it must be noted that there is no 
equivalent institution in the United States. To 
some extent, the grovdng habit of holding press 
conferences offers a comparable source of infor- 
mation. But President Roosevelt, who made the 
greatest use of this device, was always able to 
tell a reporter who asked an inconvenient ques- 
tion to “stand in the corner”; and there is never 
a time when the leaders of the government are 
asked, as a regular matter, about their policies 
and intentions and the administration of their 
departments by members of the opposing party 
in Congress. 

There are important defects in the British 
Parliament, as the following sections will indi- 
cate, but among its virtues none is more impor- 
tant than its proof that democratic government 
can be simple, understandable, often interesting, 
at times dramatic, and a vital means of popular 
political education. 

III. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
LAWMAKING 

Any description of Parliament which gives 
first place to its work as critic, educator, and 
defender of civil liberties, inevitably surprises 
many readers. For so many generations has the 
House of Commons enjoyed the reputation of 
being the greatest lawmaking body in the world 
that there is something disconcerting in the dis- 
covery that, today and normally, it has very little 
to do with legislation in the sense of “thinking 
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up” laws, writing them out, and determining 
what precise provisions they shall contain. It 
would be an oversimplification to say that laws 
arc thought up by parties, pressure groups, or 
civil servants; that they arc framed by civil serv- 
ants; and that they are adopted by the Cabinet. 
But such a generalization is closer to reality 
than is the contention that it is Parliament 
which makes the laws. 

So far as legislation is concerned, what Parlia- 
ment does is to consent to laws. Even this con- 
sent, however, is largely the result of pressure 
brought by leaders of the majority party on their 
more or less docile followers in the House of 
Commons. In fact, the decisive point in the en- 
actment of any law is not the moment when 
the House of Commons gives its consent but the 
moment when the leaders of the majority party 
(who, of course, comprise the Cabinet) decide 
to give their support and approval to the bill. 
The House of Commons, as earlier chapters 
have suggested, is not a cipher, and there are 
various ways in which it influences the final 
form of legislation; but control rests firmly in 
the hands of the majority party’s leaders. With- 
out their consent no legislation may be adopted; 
and any legislation which is passed has first re- 
ceived their tacit or explicit endorsement. So 
obvious is this control today that even in normal 
years seven-eighths of the time of the House of 
Commons is devoted to business planned by the 
government. Occasionally, as in the period from 
1945 to 1948, the government may take for its 
use all of the legislative time which the House 
of Commons has at its disposal, and the Opposi- 
tion and private members may not even be al- 
lowed to introduce bills of their own. 

The "Decline of Parliament" 

This situation has resulted in much talk of 
the “decline of Parliament.” Young men of abil- 
ity and ambition, it is often said, no longer think 
of Parliament as offering an adequate outlet for 
their talents. The essential decisions are made 
outside its halls and, under the strict regime of 
parliamentary discipline, the private member 
has little to do except vote as his party’s lead- 
ers tell him to vote. On the Opposition benches, 


it is true, a newcomer may distinguish himself 
by his ability to harass the government; but 
on the government benches even an able speech 
tends to be regarded as an unnecessary hin- 
drance to the speedy passage of legislation for 
which the majority party has ample votes. In 
neither major party is there much admiration 
for independence of thought or conduct, and in 
neither party is the newcomer likely to have an 
opportunity to pass into law bills of his own in- 
vention or to induce a major change in the legis- 
lative proposals of others. 

If Parliament is declining as a legislative body, 
there arc two major reasons for the decline. The 
first of these time. There may once 

have been a period or “inactive government” 
when Parliament could concern itself primarily 
with constitutional issues, foreign policy, or tax- 
ation. But today even the most conservative gov- 
ernment is expected to enact social and economic 
legislation of the most varied and voluminous 
nature. Health, education, security against old 
age and unemployment, the regulation of work- 
ing conditions and wages, and the control, su- 
pervision, and promotion of industry are the 
normal work of governments in all civilized 
countries. The result is that every legislative 
body is confronted with many more demands 
for legislation than can possibly receive adequate 
discussion and investigation. If every Member 
of Parliament had the right to be heard on every 
important section of every important piece of 
legislation, it would be impossible to pass more 
than one major measure a year. Yet even a Con- 
servative government in “normal” times is likely 
to have much more on its legislative program 
than that; and a government which has sweeping 
promises of reform on which to make good (as 
did Labor in 1945) f^ices an incomparably more 
difficult situation. During the single session of 
1945’^ 94^ House of Commons was called 

upon to pass some seventy measures, including 
such major bills as the Bank of England Bill, 
the Coal Industry Nationalization Bill, the In- 
vestment (Control and Guarantees) Bill, the Na- 
tional Insurance Bill, the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Bill, and the National Health 
Service Bill. Under the circumstances it was im- 
possible to devote more than a few days of de- 
bate to any measure, however technical and elab- 
orate. The lion’s share of the time was pre- 
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cmpted by ministers who explained the bills and 
by Opposition leaders who attacked them. The 
ordinary Member of Parliament was only too 
likely to be passed over. And the inevitable re- 
sult was a feeling of frustration and discourage- 
ment on the part of the private members and 
even a lowering of the quality of debate, as 
shortness of time prevented searching analyses 
of the details of a bill. 

The second great problem is jack of expert 
knou^led^e . The type of social and economic 
legislation which occupies more and more of the 
time of the House of Commons is highly tech- 
nical. The ordinary Member of Parliament may 
understand the purpose of the legislation, but 
often he is quite incompetent to understand the 
technical means needed to achieve this purpose 
or the effect which such means will have upon 
other legislation or on other interests of society. 
It is one of the advantages of the House of 
Commons that so many of its members have had 
some firsthand experience with problems which 
come before it for discussion; but on any single 
problem there are likely to be very few who are 
able to understand, let alone to formulate, the 
intricacies of the legislation under discussion. It 
is reported that only two Members of Parliament 
understood the Local Government Bill of 1928- 
1929, and one of these was the minister who pre- 
sented the bill and who had been very carefully 
instructed by the civil servants who drew it up. 
Under such circumstances, the parliamentary 
process loses much of its significance, and there 
is an understandable feeling that it is the ex- 
perts in the civil service who do the real work 
of legislating while the Members of Parliament 
go through a series of colorful but essentially 
meaningless motions. 

This problem is enlarged by the fact that an 
important part of the work of Parliament is not 
merely to pass legislation but to supervise the 
way in which it is carried out and, in general, 
to oversee the work of the administrative depart- 
ments of the government. The head of each de- 
partment is a minister sitting in Parliament, and 
through him each department is supposed to be 
under direct parliamentary control. But the ordi- 
nary Member of Parliament is as incapable of 
understanding and directing the detailed and 
technical work of the expert administrators as 
of framing their legislation. If ever he has sus- 
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picions and criticisms, he may ask questions or 
speak on the motion for adjournment, but he 
is likely to lack both the information and the 
experience to cross swords successfully with a 
minister who has been properly coached by the 
expert staff. Furthermore, administrative action, 
to be effective, must often be taken promptly, 
and there is no time to wait for parliamentary 
debate or decision on the matter at hand. At 
such times, Parliament is presented with a fait 
accompli, and although it may criticize and 
question, it is too late to prevent or alter. 

LIMITATIONS ON DEBATE 

Parliament has developed a variety of devices 
for meeting, or mitigating, the problems of time 
and expertness. In particular, in order to con- 
serve time, it has introduced rigorous controls 
over debate which are intended to prevent fili- 
busters and other time-consuming attempts to 
delay or obstruct legislation and to concentrate 
debate on the most important aspects of legis- 
lation. 

Some of these controls are informal and vol- 
untary; some are decidedly coercive; but in 
either case they raise a serious question for de- 
mocracy. Discussion is generally regarded as the 
heart of democratic government; to restrict it is 
to restrict the possibility of information, under- 
standing, and voluntary agreement concerning 
the points at issue. Moreover, restrictions on de- 
bate may be used to oppress or suppress a minor- 
ity. Yet it is also important that some conclusion 
be reached and that the desires of the majority 
be safeguarded against the obstruction of a will- 
ful if vigorous minority. The parliamentary 
problem, then, is to provide for the adequate 
expression of all important views without per- 
mitting the final decision of the majority to be 
thwarted. 

Of the formal devices used by the House of 
Commons, the most important are various forms 
of closure. Any Member may at any time move 
“the previous question, ’’ and, if the Speaker is 
willing to entertain the motion, the House of 
Commons must vote immediately and without 
further debate on the question of whether or not 
it desires an immediate vote on the subject under 
discussion. If at least one hundred Members vote 
in favor of the motion, and if they constitute a 
majority of those present and voting, debate is 
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halted and a final vote taken. 0£ course, a ma- 
jority party always has one hundred votes at its 
disposal, and the provision would be open to 
serious abuse were it not for the fact that the 
Speaker refuses to accept such a motion until 
the Opposition has had a fair chance to present 
its case. 

There are several refinements of the closure 
procedure, A guillotine resolution may be 
adopted, assigning a ccrtain amdunt oT t^^^ 
advance ror the deba te t«t^ specTH cl^ “St 
"ffic conclusion of thatllme^^'^^ oFwherj? 
the (febatr ‘^tilhds/ th^^^ Falls an 3 ^Tvmc 

order t^ procedure 

irom'TTOcentrating debate on the opening pro- 
visions of a bill, the device of closure by com- 
panmen ts may . JQ»,.dua^^ 

numBer of sections, assign a certain amount of 
time to eacH^ alidlif^^^^ 

fall ar“eadl-*7m^^ addi- 

tidn^^'RrdugK" the " 

Speaker - select p r op 

which are most important or most controversial 

and jg irranj ^fe to th 

these matters, Tiopping over those which are of 
con^qucnce.'dnrrc a^ CabThet has 

fefTdedto invoke these devices as part of the 
regular process of debate rather than as emer- 
gency measures to be used under exceptional 
circumstances; and as this tendency has grown, 
the Speaker has acquired an ever heavier respon- 
sibility, for his discernment, judgment, and im- 
partiality are now the chief institutional safe- 
guard against their abuse. 

The informal devices for limiting debate re- 
ceive .some of their effectiveness from the knowl- 
edge that, in case of failure, more formal meth- 
ods of closure may be invoked. The strength of 
the majority’s powers renders the minority more 
willing to arrive at agreements ‘‘behind the 
Speaker’s Chair”; and the whips of the two lead- 
ing parties are likely to work out together a 
timetable for debate according to which each 
side agrees to restrain its own spokesmen in re- 
turn for concessions from the other side. As a 
result of such agreements it usually happens 
that the leaders of both of the great parties, to- 
gether with representatives of the minor parties, 
have ample opportunity to present their cases; 
but the opportunities of the rank and file Back- 
benchers are drastically limited. Thus the 


Speaker, at the beginning of the debate, may 
make the sort of announcement which preceded 
the two-day debate on a motion of censure on 
December 5-6, 1945: 

I have worked out a list of about 30 names cover- 
ing, I hope, most interests and, geographically, 
most areas, but that leaves something over 70 who 
will be disappointed. Naturally, in these circum- 
stances, I have had to disregard, to a great extent, 
the claims of maiden speeches, and 1 am sorry to 
say, too, that I have had to disregard many old 
Members who have not spoken yet in this Parlia- 
ment, but I really could not work them in under 
the scheme that I have adopted. lam sorry that 70 
odd Members will be disappointed, but I simply 
cannot help it. 

Such restrictions are loudly deplored by ordi- 
nary Members of Parliament, but the whips and 
the leaders of the great parties insist that only 
through such limitations can the parliamentary 
machine be made to work. 

LEADERSHIP 

The concentration of greater power in the 
hands of the leaders of the majority party (that 
is, the Cabinet) has offered a second method 
both of saving time and of introducing greater 
expertness into the legislative process. The lead- 
ers’ firm control of the House of Commons, 
based as it is upon party discipline, is the real 
force behind the different devices for limiting 
debate. It is easier, of course, to work with the 
co-operation of the Opposition, and the Speaker 
may prevent any attempt to abuse the closure 
powers, but the majority’s leaders, when they 
use their powers to the full, may determine 
what shall be discussed by Parliament, when the 
discussion shall take place, how long it shall 
last, and when the vote shall be taken. 

The fact that most (and in some sessions all) 
of the legislation enacted by Parliament is spon- 
sored by the Cabinet and that the Cabinet has 
access to expert assistance which is not available 
to the ordinary Member, also means that legis- 
lation is far more carefully and competently 
framed than is the case with most of the legis- 
lation adopted by the American Congress. The 
normal procedure is for a legislative proposal 
which the Cabinet intends to sponsor to be sub- 
mitted to all of the governmental departments 
concerned for study and comment by the 
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permanent officials of the civil service. The vari- 
ous interests which will be affected may be called 
in for consultation, and outside experts may be 
asked for their opinion. On the basis of this 
information, the Cabinet makes its decision to 
submit the proposed legislation, and the office 
of the Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury 
undertiikes the highly technical job of drafting 
the precise terms of the legislation — for there 
arc innumerable opportunities for the layman 
to blunder by overlooking the effect of the new 
legislation on laws already passed, by using 
words which will have a legal effect quite dif- 
ferent from that intended, or by using words 
which will not accomplish the purpose intended. 

Thus the bill w hic h go es to Parliament may 
b^tEejicsitlt of t^onnses maffe in IHe party 
form,. exe^^^^ a powerful JpTes- 

siire group, or of suggesHohs from the per- 

m¥hentlia]rol::bhc'^^^^^^ 

ments; byt^H^ the inspirath^^^ is expert or 

amateur, the 

tiny of ryey. 0 and fcch'mcarca^^ 

in the field concernied. Even these mqi are fal- 
lible, of course, and the great burden of legisla- 
tion and fajccfts .them, - too, to ^^act 

in haife ^iiid without sufficient coixsiderittipt^* 
And the private member of Parliament, because 
of his own knowledge or because of the protests 
of outside interests, is sometimes able to point 
out flaws in the measure as submitted. Yet the 
Cabinet, because of its control of the majority 
party, is obliged to accept only those amend- 
ments which it wants to accept, and there is no 
danger that the expertly prepared legislation 
will be mutilated by the host of hasty, irrelevant, 
incompatible, ill-considered, or badly drafted 
amendments which threaten official proposals 
in the United States. 

To the private member this fact brings little 
consolation. He likes to think that he was elected 
to Parliament to do something— to share in the 
making of legislation or at least to play an active 
part, as critic, in modifying it. The concentra- 
tion of authority in the hands of the leader, and 
the lack of alternative sources of expert infor- 
mation by which to judge the legislation, inevi- 
tably encourage a feeling of frustration and the 
impression that party leaders think of him 
simply as a “brute vote” whose opinions, if any, 
are at best a nuisance. To the private member, 
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then, it is likely to appear that expermess is 
being won at the expense of responsibility. 

COMMITTEES 

In certain respects the committee system offers 
a third method of conserving time and increas- 
ing expertness. Bills which arc accepted by the 
House of Commons in principle (that is, given 
second reading) are sent to a committee for 
more detailed consideration. In some instances 
the committe is simply the House of Commons 
itself sitting under a different name. Committee 
of the Whole House, and at such times the 
Speaker leaves the chair, and a chairman pre- 
sides over the meeting from a post at the head 
of the table. Procedure is simpler than in a regu- 
lar meeting of the House: motions need not be 
seconded, and the same person may speak re- 
peatedly in the same debate. It .is this committee 
which considers all money bills (that is, all 
revenue and appropriations measures and it is 
then known as Committee of the Whole on 
Supply and on Ways and Means), as well as 
bills confirming provisional orders and any 
other bills which the House (that is, the Cab- 
inet) is willing to have it consider. In 1946, it 
was also agreed that three particular types of 
measures should always be considered before 
the whole House: those which have to be passed 
with special speed; “one-clause” bills which do 
not need detailed committee examination; and 
those of “first-class constitutional importance,” 
like the Statute of Westminster, 1931 (p. 216). 

Standing Committees, In most instances, how- 
ever, bills are referred to standing committees, 
six in number, which are really little legislatures 
each made up of about fifty Members of Parlia- 
ment. By having several of these committees 
meet simultaneously (in the afternoons as well 
as the mornings if the House is not considering 
important business), it is possible to consider 
several times the amount of legislation which 
could be taken up by the Committee of the 
Whole House, and a larger number of Members 
have an opportunity to speak. In contrast to the 
United States, France, and Germany, however, 
where legislative committees concentrate on spe- 
cial subjects like foreign affairs or finance or 
labor, the committees of the House of Com- 
mons are largely unspecialized. Even though a 
number of public bills might be concerned with 
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very different kinds of technical subjects, they 
may all be sent to the same committee; and 
the result is that its members, instead of acquir- 
ing experience and competence in a distinct 
field of legislation, shift from subject to sub- 
ject. At the same time, because membership on 
a committee may change according to the bill 
under consideration, there may be a good deal 
of expert comment on particular measures based 
on personal experience. 

Americans tend to feel that more highly spe- 
cialized committees would increase the prestige 
and power of Parliament in relation to the 
Ministers and civil service because private mem- 
bers’ criticism of Government proposals would 
then be more intelligent, better informed, and 
thus more effective. They charge, therefore, that 
the Cabinet opposes more specialized commit- 
tees because they would make life more diffi- 
cult for the ministers and the permanent offi- 
cials. To the British, this comment shows a mis- 
understanding of the parliamentary system. 
Committees are always looked on as secondary 
amending bodies; that they should change the 
principle embodied in the legislation, as is done 
so frequently in the United States, would seem 
rank usurpation of the rights of the House as 
a whole. In the light of their more limited func- 
tion, the flexibility of British standing commit- 
tees more than outweighs any lack in depart- 
mental specialization, according to British com- 
ments. At least they provide no challenge to the 
unified leadership of the Cabinet. 

Other Committees. The work of these stand- 
ing committees is supplemented by the work 
of other committees. The House of Commons 
may, for example, set up select committees on 
public bills; if so, this examination is prior to 
the normal committee stage. There are also a 
number of select committees which are set up 
every session: e.g., the highly important and 
almost unique Public Accounts Committee, of 
which a leading member of the Opposition is 
always chairman, the increasingly important 
Estimates Committee, the Committee of Selec- 
tion (which nominates the Standing Commit- 
tees), the Committee on Privilege and, on a 
more mundane level, the Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms Committee. Select Committees 
also undertake investigations of the conduct of 
individuals or groups in a manner generally 


less spectacular but essentially similar to Senate 
investigations. 

When the House desires to have additional 
information on specific problems on which leg- 
islation is contemplated, it may also request the 
government to set up a Royal Commission, an 
executive rather than parliamentary agency 
which is a time-honored device for making a 
careful study of an outstanding issue. Royal 
Commissions are generally composed of experts 
or interested persons, known to be open-minded 
on the subject, for the purpose of the Commis- 
sion is not only to marshall facts but also to 
evolve a policy. Almost all the great measures of 
social welfare of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have been the result of reports of Royal 
Commissions or other bodies of inquiry; and 
there have been Royal Commissions on Local 
Government, the Civil Service, and the Press 
(p. 15). Though the reports of such commit- 
tees are not binding on the executive, they have 
had exceptional importance, not just in influenc- 
ing Members of Parliament, but in informing 
and educating public opinion in general; in cer- 
tain instances the published reports of Royal 
Commissions have become “best sellers” in their 
own right. The public impact is rather like that 
of the Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights (1947) — in membership and opera- 
tion that committee was not unlike a Royal 
Commission — while the effect on legislation is 
much greater. 

In addition to such official committees, mem- 
bers of the major parties in Parliament also or- 
ganize themselves into special party committees 
which study and debate specific issues of policy 
and discuss their conclusions with party leaders. 
And since many Members of Parliament have 
no official committee assignments, the party 
committees offer a particularly welcome outlet 
for their talents, both as a way of gaining infor- 
mation and experience and as a means of in- 
fluencing party leaders without the necessity of 
opposing them on the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

DELEGATED LEGISLATION ® 

A fourth way of providing time and expert- 
ness is for Parliament to pass bills in general 

® For a fuller discussion of delegated legislation, see be- 
low, pp. 135-36. 
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outline^ at the same time delegating to govern" 
ment officials the power to make rulings and 
regulations which will achieve the intent of the 
bill in specific cases. Thus Parliament sets the 
general purposes of the legislation, but expert 
administrators work out the technical details 
which Parliament has neither the time, the in- 
formation, nor the skill to anticipate. If chang- 
ing circumstances or unpredictable develop- 
ments make certain rules inappropriate or obso- 
lete, the administrators are free to make new 
regulations to carry out Parliament’s original 
purpose, and Parliament itself need not be trou- 
bled to pass new legislation. 

Such a delegation of legislative authority has 
obvious advantages in achieving expertness and 
flexibility, and every advanced industrialized 
country has had to resort to this type of legis- 
lation in order to prevent the legislative machin- 
ery from breaking down under the weight of 
the volume and technicality of those laws de- 
manded by the public. One of the problems of 
contemporary parliamentary government, how- 
ever, is to work out an effective system of super- 
vising the exercise of the delegated powers with- 
out at the same time destroying their efficacy. 

How Bills Are Passed 

Different kinds of bills, in Parliament, are 
treated in different ways, the chief distinction 
being between public and private bills. Pu blic 
bills are those which are of general im^f?fT5B?e** 
to Ttie concer n 

a sp ecial Ic^lity body ot pffson s. 

A measure set up a nadonar ne'alm 

or to nationalize the coal industry is a public 
bill, but the East Grinstead Gas and Water Bill, 
the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, or the North 
Devon Water Board Bill are all private. 

A public bill may be introduced by any Mem- 
ber of Parliament, although only a minister may 
introduce a money bill. If a public bill is intro- 
duced by a minister, it is called a government 
bill. When a private member introduces it, it is 
a private member’s bill. 

PUBLIC BILLS 

Regardless of its source of inspiration, every 
bill must be sponsored by a Member of Parlia- 


ment who gives notice of his intention to intro- 
duce the bill and, at the proper time, gives the 
bill (or a dummy containing its title) to the 
clerk who reads the title aloud. This proceeding 
is known as the first reading, and the bill is then 
printed at government expense and distributed 
to the Members. 

The crucial stage in the life of a bill, however, 
is the second reading. The first reading is auto- 
matic: there is no debate and there is no vote. 
But on the second reading the fundamental 
principles and purposes of the bill must be ex- 
plained and debated; and, understandably, the 
House will not consider the details of the bill 
until it is certain that it approves of its broad 
intent. 

Most of the bills discussed on second reading 
are Government bills — that is, they have been 
approved by the Cabinet and framed with the 
expert help of the civil service. The motion that 
they be read a second time is made by a minister, 
who opens the debate with an explanation and 
defense of the main provisions of the bill; and 
the debate then proceeds in accordance with the 
pattern already described. In conclusion, a leader 
of the Opposition usually sums up the case 
against the bill, and a minister makes a closing 
speech in reply to the attacks. 

The vote which is then taken is crucial not 
only for the bill but for the life of the Cabinet 
itself, for if a bill sponsored by it should be de- 
feated on second reading, the House would 
thereby indicate its “lack of confidence” in the 
Cabinet; and the Prime Minister, in accordance 
with constitutional practice, would be obliged 
either to resign or to ask the King to dissolve 
Parliament and call a new election. Thus it is 
this debate which attracts the greatest attention 
both within Parliament and without, and it is 
on this occasion that the House of Commons 
comes closest to fitting the traditional picture of 
a great legislative assembly. 

The private member, cither of the majority 
party or of the Opposition, has much more dif- 
ficulty than the Cabinet in getting a bill read 
for the second time. Not only does he lack the 
disciplined following which would assure him 
a majority, but it is unlikely that he will even 
be granted the time necessary for the discussion 
of his bill. The Cabinet, of course, through its 
control of the majority party can control the 
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timetable of the House, and it sets aside the time 
needed to consider the bills which it itself spon- 
sors. But even at best there is comparatively 
little time provided for the consideration of pri- 
vate members’ bills, and in some years the Cab- 
inet takes for its own proposals all of the time 
available. 

As a result, even when time is set aside for 
private members* bills, it is impossible for every 
member who would like to introduce a bill to 
do so. Members have to ballot for the privilege 
of introducing a bill; and although two hundred 
and fifty members may take part in the draw- 
ing, only those few with the highest numbers 
have any hope of introducing their bills. The 
others must try again the next year, and prob- 
ably the next and the next and the next. 

Those who are fortunate enough to win in 
the drawing are only at the beginning of their 
troubles. The whips of their party may insist 
that they introduce bills which the party’s lead- 
ers wish to have considered. If the member has 
a bill of his own and persists in introducing it, 
he must somehow or other manage the technical 
job of draftsmanship, and he must act as his 
own floor manager — persuading enough mem- 
bers to attend the discussion of his bill, both on 
the floor and in committee, to maintain a quo- 
rum, and persuading enough members to vote 
in favor of it so that there will be a majority. 
Finally, he must be assured of the approval — 
or at least of the benevolent neutrality — of the 
leaders of the majority party, for only those 
bills can receive the approval of the House 
which they are willing to see approved.® 

Once a bill has been approved on second read- 
ing, it automatically goes to a committee. In the 
United States, in contrast to British procedure, 
this stage precedes the second reading, and there 
is no general discussion or approval of a bill 
before it is sent to committee. Consequently, 
there are many more bills to be considered, and 
it is a common practice for committees to bury 

® These are only the major pitfalls which the private 
member must avoid. One can find an elaborate and grimly 
amusing description of the others in Sir A. P. Herbert’s 
book, The Ayes Have It, which recounts the author’s own 
difficulties in winning acceptance of a bill for divorce re- 
form. In spite of his exceptionally good luck, it is worth 
noting that even one so bicsssed in friends and ability could 
not get his bill accepted without considerable assistance from 
the Government of the day. 
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or pigeonhole many of their bills, intentionally 
or otherwise. In Great Britain, however, once a 
bill has been approved on second reading, com- 
mittees are under obligation to consider and 
report out the bill. 

If a bill is sent to a select committee, it must 
later go to a regular committee as well. If it is 
sent to a standing committee, it must again be 
debated in detail by the House of Commons 
when it is reported out. But if a bill is discussed 
in Committee of the Whole House, the debate 
on the report stage is brief and perfunctory, 
since the discussion of its details has already 
taken place before the House as a whole. 

In contrast to the debate on second reading, 
the debate on the report stage is intended to 
let the House consider the details of a bill. It is 
at this time that it may be most necessary to 
invoke the various closure procedures in order 
to get through the mass of detailed and techni- 
cal amendments which may be proposed. Once 
the debate on the report is concluded, a motion 
is made that the bill be read a third time. On 
third reading no changes other than purely 
verbal ones may be proposed: the bill must be 
voted on as it stands and passed or rejected. 

Once accepted by the House of Commons, the 
bill is sent to the House of Lords or, if it has 
already passed the House of Lords in the same 
form, to the King for approval. If the Lords 
reject the bill or make amendments which the 
House of Q^mmons is unwilling to accept, the 
bill is not necessarily lost. By persisting in its 
original intention, the House of Commons may, 
after some delay, enact the legislation in spite 
of the Lords* disapproval (p. 106). 

PRIVATE BILLS 

Individuals or groups who desire the enact- 
ment of a private bill (as distinguished from a 
private member*s bill) simply file petitions with 
an official in each House of Parliament who is 
called the “Examiner of Petitions for Private 
Bills” and with the government department 
which is most directly concerned. Persons whose 
interests are affected by the bill arc notified, and 
when these conditions have been complied with 
the bill is read a first time and ordered to be 
read a second time. Following the second read- 
ing, those bills which are unopposed go to a 
committee on unopposed bills, while the others 
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are sent to a private bills committee which holds 
elaborate (and expensive) hearings. Each side 
is represented by paid counsel, and witnesses 
with an interest in the bill arc brought in to 
testify. The committee members act as impartial 
judges, and their report to the House of Com- 
mons is almost invariably adopted without dis- 
cussion. 

Such committee action saves time, and time 
is also saved by the device of granting power to 
government departments in certain classes of 
cases to issue “provisional orders” giving local 
authorities the type of permission which would 
otherwise require a private bill. These are then 
grouped in provisional orders confirmation bills 
which follow the same procedure as ordinary 
bills but which are sent to Committee of the 
Whole House rather than to other committees. 

FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 

Control over the public purse strings is the 
great traditional weapon of popular defense 
against executive tyranny, and according to con- 
stitutional custom, as reinforced by statute, this 
power belongs exclusively to the House of 
Commons. j\ll money bills must be introduced 
in this Hou^. and since tne constitu tional crtstT 
dfTQii the House of Lord s_ha^.„jiad no power 
to rejecjlinmo’ne^^ passed by th e Commons. 

In practiceniowever, the House ot Commons 
has yielded its financial power to the Cabinet. 
According to the Standing Orders of the House 
of Commons, the House may consider no pro- 
posal for the expenditure of money which is 
not recommended by the Crown (that is, the 
Cabinet); and any proposal to reduce expendi- 
tures is considered an indication of lack of con- 
fidence in the department whose appropriations 
are attacked. (In fact, as we have observed, it is 
customary for an Opposition which disapproves 
of the policy of any department to turn the de- 
bate on appropriations into a debate on policy 
by proposing that the grant to that department 
be cut by some insignificant sum.) Thus, unless 
the Cabinet itself is willing to propose an in- 
crease in expenditure or to accept a proposal to 
reduce appropriations, the budget as originally 
proposed is adopted unchanged. So strong is the 
presumption that the budget will be approved 
in the form presented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the provisions are put into effect 


immediately following the speech in which the 
Chancellor “opens his budget”; and the Chan- 
cellor and his colleagues are bound by so strong 
an obligation of secrecy before the delivery of 
the speech (in order to prevent the possibility 
that someone might profiteer from the posses- 
sion of inside information) that, in the fall of 
1947, even the inadvertent revealing of certain 
budgetary proposals a few minutes before the 
speech entailed the prompt resignation of the 
Chancellor, Hugh Dalton. A graver indiscre- 
tion by James Thomas, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1936, abruptly and permanently ter- 
minated his parliamentary career. 

The consequence of this system is to ensure 
the enactment of an expertly prepared budget 
at the price of effective parliamentary participa- 
tion in its formulation. All financial proposals 
are carefully planned by government experts, 
and although proposals for expenditure and for 
raising revenue arc considered separately in Par- 
liament (expenditures are considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House in supply and the 
raising of revenue in Committee of the Whole 
House in Ways and Means), the two types of 
proposal are co-ordinated in advance and they 
are enacted in an Appropriation Act and a Fi- 
nance Act which have been planned as part of 
a single financial program. 

This procedure is calculated to rouse consid- 
erable envy in the breasts of American officials. 
In the United States, as in Great Britain, the 
executive may prepare a careful plan for bal- 
ancing revenue and expenditure, but the United 
States Congress is its own master in budgetary 
as in other matters. Once the President’s finan- 
cial proposals have been thrown to the legisla- 
tive wolves in the House of Representatives and, 
later, in the Senate, Congressmen are likely 
to make full use of their powers. Unpopular 
taxes may be cut, special expenditures demanded 
by powerful pressure groups may be added, 
executive departments which have incurred 
Congressional wrath may find their appropria- 
tions drastically reduced, and the most carefully 
laid plans of the administration may be dis- 
rupted. During the debates on the budget many 
an executive agency lives in a condition of the 
tensest anxiety, wondering whether it may be 
eliminated entirely through the loss of its ap- 
propriations — a situation which is hardly cal- 
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culated to encourage able men to enter public 
service. And there are times when any resem- 
blance between plans for expenditure and plans 
for revenue seems to be chiefly coincidental. 

But if Americans sometimes look at the Brit- 
ish system with envy, a considerable number of 
Englishmen are far from sharing their admira- 
tion. Undoubtedly, one of the most important 
elements in the “decline of Parliament” is the 
removal of this critical subject from effective 
Parliamentary control. Debate on the budgets 
loses much of its point when the major provi- 
sions are predetermined; and as the debate shifts 
from finance as such to a discussion of the policy 
of the departments asking appropriations, the 
ordinary Member is deprived of an opportunity 
to acquire a clear understanding of financial 
policy in general. 

The Private Member 

The combination of party discipline and effec- 
tive rules of closure makes Parliament a remark- 
ably efficient body in the sense of getting work 
done; and the most vaunted advantage of the 
British parliamentary system is its freedom from 
the sort of deadlock between executive and leg- 
islature which recurs so frequently in the 
United States, A good many Englishmen, how- 
ever, believe that the efficiency of Parliament is 
purchased at too high a price. It is possible, as 
it is not possible in the United States, for the 
government to draw up a coherent and well- 
planned program of legislation in the knowl- 
edge that it will pass through the legislature 
without serious mutilation. But the immunity 
of such legislative proposals is possible only be- 
cause of the relative impotence of the ordinary 
Member of Parliament. 

Because of limitations on time, the average 
Member has no opportunity to introduce a bill 
of his own, and his chances of participating in 
an important debate are slim indeed. Moreover, 
the ties of party discipline are so tight that only 
the exceptional Member dares to disregard the 
prescription of the party whips, and it is the 
exceptional issue on which the party whips have 
nothing to prescribe. On one of these rare occa- 
sions (when the House of Commons, on Octo- 
ber 29, 1946, voted on a resolution calling for a 
Royal Commission to investigate the Press and 


when the Labor Party granted its members per- 
mission to vote as they pleased) Mr. W. J. 
Brown, one of the very few independent Mem- 
bers of Parliament, could remark: 

This is a very remarkable day. It is the first day 
since July of last year, and, indeed, for a good 
many years before then, that the freely elected rep- 
resentatives of free constituencies of free English- 
men, Scotsmen, and Welshmen, are to be left free, 
by the Government of the day, to vote as they 
think fit on an important issue coming before this 
House. Yesterday we were not free; today we are 
free. Tomorrow freedom will have departed again. 
And as it departs I imagine that we shall hear its 
spirit pathetically complaining: 

“If I was so soon to be done for 
I wonder what I was begun for?” 

Occasionally a Member may deviate from party 
prescription with impunity, particularly if the 
matter is one of conscience and if there is no 
question of loyalty to the party’s purposes in 
general. Even then, however, it is safer to refrain 
from voting altogether than to walk into the 
lobby of the opposing party. The Member who 
deviates at all frequently must prepare to meet 
a sterner challenge; and in consequence it is the 
normal thing for party lines to hold firm in 
every division and for Members to troop obedi- 
ently into the proper lobby in response to the 
summons of the whip. 

THE BASES OF PARTY DISCIPLINE 

There are several reasons for this remarkable 
discipline. In the first place, the party member 
who regularly and intentionally defied the lead- 
ership of his party would almost certainly lose 
the support of the party organization in the next 
election, and he might be formally expelled 
from his party, as Mr. Platts-Mills and Mr. Ed- 
wards were expelled from the Labor Party in 
1948, and Mr. Zilliacus in 1949 (see p. 50). Here 
it must be remembered that the ordinary Mem- 
ber is elected, not because of his own qualities 
or virtues but because he belongs to a particular 
party and is a supporter of its leader. If he defies 
the party and its leadership, his local organiza- 
tion is almost certain (very rarely there is an ex- 
ception) to turn against him and to choose a 
more obedient candidate. And even if a rebel 
has considerable personal appeal and support of 
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his own, the fact that his party will enter a 
candidate against him and thereby split the 
party’s normal vote is an almost certain guaran- 
tee of defeat. 

Behind the cruder weapons of party discipline, 
however, there are certain psychological consid- 
erations which exert a strong influence upon the 
private member. Thus he knows that if he votes 
against the policy of his party when it is in 
power, and if enough of his fellows join him, 
the party will be defeated and will be forced, 
according to constitutional convention, to resign 
or to dissolve Parliament and call a new election. 
Neither alternative is attractive. A new election 
would oblige the member to fight for his seat 
all over again, and elections are expensive and 
victory far from sure. Moreover, a party which 
is obliged to fight an election as the result of a 
split in its forces in Parliament is in an ex- 
tremely vulnerable position. Its members arc 
likely to attack one another more vigorously 
than they attack the Opposition, and only the 
0 [)position profits. The Libera] Party lost its 
power largely because of repeated splits in its 
ranks, and Labor’s disastrous defeat of 1931 fol- 
lowed a similar cleavage in the party. 

But if the prospect of a new election is bad, 
the prospect of a Cabinet resignation usually is 
worse. A member of a party may disagree bitterly 
with his leaders on one issue or even on four or 
five, but that is a very different thing from want- 
ing the Opposition to take over the government. 
If he disagrees with his own party on even 20 per 
cent of its policies, he probably disagrees with 
the Opposition on 90 or 95 per cent. For the dis- 
contented members of a party are usually those 
who arc on the extremes furthest away from 
the principal opposition. Thus the most dis- 
gruntled members of the Conservative Party are 
generally the reactionary Tories who may dis- 
like the moderation of their own party but who 
turn apoplectic at the thought of bringing Labor 
into power; and the most dissatisfied of Labor’s 
followers are the ones who are most radical and 
who would die before they would help to estab- 
lish a Conservative government. Even if they 
disagree with their party leadership on an im- 
portant issue, the knowledge that a serious de- 
fection would cause its resignation and bring the 
hated enemy into power is enough to make 
most of them swallow their scruples and go into 


the correct lobby. Thus even when Aneurin 
Bevan left the Cabinet in 1951 and bitterly criti- 
cized certain government policies, he continued 
to vote for Labor measures. Similarly at the 
Labor conference prior to the 1951 election 
Bevan and Attlee stood together for the sake 
of party victory, though it remained clear, that 
if that victory were attained, each would again 
pursue his own particular policy. 

Often, of course, if there is an important 
amount of resentment in party ranks, the lead- 
ers will be warned by the whips and some con- 
cessions may be made; for resentment in the 
party may be an indication of resentment among 
the public as a whole, and the party’s leaders 
are always concerned with success at the next 
election. But if the leaders decide to hold firm, 
they can do so. 

One example may illustrate their power in 
extreme cases: in March 1944 a new education 
bill was under consideration, and an amend- 
ment calling for equal pay for men and women 
teachers was proposed by a supporter of the 
Cabinet, Mrs. Cazalet Keir, and won wide- 
spread approval — for in Great Britain Members 
of Parliament remember that more than half 
the voters are women. The Cabinet, however, 
refused to yield on the point, and many of its 
supporters, forced to choose between it and the 
principle of equality for women, either refrained 
from voting or actually went into the wrong 
lobby. As a result, the amendment was carried 
by a vote of 117 to 116 on March 28. 

The following day Prime Minister Churchill 
himself announced to the House of Commons 
that unless it reversed itself he would be obliged 
to regard the action as a refusal of confidence 
in his government and that the “usual constitu- 
tional consequences” (resignation or dissolu- 
tion) would follow. This was a time when 
World War II was at a critical stage and the 
opening of a second front was anticipated at any 
moment. No one desired a Cabinet crisis, no 
one wanted a general election, and no one 
wished to sec Mr. Churchill abandon the leader- 
ship of the war effort. Yet the price of keeping 
him in office was the defeat of the amendment. 
With a certain amount of understandable bitter- 
ness most of the Members of Parliament who 
had voted for the amendment, led by Mrs. Caz- 
alet Kicr herself, reversed themselves and voted 
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against their convictions. Something of their 
reasons appeared in Mrs. Keir’s short speech of 
March 50: 

The Prime Minister has left no possible course open 
to us other than to support him in this Vote of 
Confidence. I shall vote against the Clause embody- 
ing my own Amendment, not because my views 
have changed on equal pay, but because more 
vital issues have been superimposed upon it. In this 
great democracy of ours, convention, for once, 
seems to have overruled common sense. I believe 
in the Clause as it stands, but I shall vote against it 
to show my measureless confidence in the Prime 
Minister now, in view of the stupendous days that 
lie ahead. 

Lest it be thought that it was only the war- 
time crisis which influenced Mrs. Keir, it should 
be noted that she had already had some experi- 
ence with this type of statement. On April i, 
1936, the House of Commons defeated the Gov- 
ernment on the issue of equal pay for women 
in the civil service by a margin of 156 to 148. On 
April 6, the Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) an- 
nounced that he could not accept the House’s 
action, saying, “. . . we must ask for the sup- 
port of the House as a matter of confidence. . . . 

I hope that those who still have confidence in 
the Government will . . . support the Govern- 
ment in the Lobby to-night.” Mrs. Keir (then 
Miss Cazalet) followed her party in peace as in 
war, with the statement: 

I voted against the Government twice last Wednes- 
day, and I did so because I believed in the prin- 
ciple and justice of the Amendment. ... I am 
sorry that it has been thought necessary to make 
the vote tonight a Vote of Confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, but since it has been thought necessary, 

I shall certainly vote for the Government because, 
no matter what my views may be in regard to 
equal pay, I think it is of vital importance that the 
National Government should be in power during 
this serious period of our history. 

To the ordinary party member the retention of 
his party in power is likely always to be of vital 
importance, and every period of history is likely 
to appear serious. 

For those few Members who are able to vote 
against the leaders of the great parties without 
losing their scats, the path of opposition is a 
lonely one. It sometimes leads to great personal 
distinction, but it rarely leads to power. The 
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independent generally condemns himself to a 
life passed in the wilderness of the back benches 
where his voice, however eloquent, is disre- 
garded. Only in exceptional circumstances 
(there have been a few) will he be invited to 
take a position in the Cabinet, and ordinarily 
the price of such an invitation is a return to 
complete party orthodoxy. 

Yet the man of ability and ambition is im- 
pressed by the relative futility of a role in which 
he is always in opposition and always outvoted, 
in which he is perpetually the critic and never 
the leader. He would like to try his hand at 
framing legislation and at directing an impor- 
tant government department. Such work, how- 
ever, is the preserve of Cabinet ministers, and 
for most men the road to the Cabinet is the 
road of conformity. Because he had been a vig- 
orous critic of party fxflicy, it took a major war 
to bring Winston Churchill into the Cabinet; 
and for those lacking Church ill’s talent, prestige, 
and family connections, the moral seems obvi- 
ous. 

Is the private member therefore condemned 
to complete impotence? Not exactly. In form 
he will rarely be able to speak against his party 
leaders or to vote against them, but in practice 
his party’s leaders are concerned with his opin- 
ion, not because he may vote against them but 
because he may represent a wider po[)ular re- 
sentment and because a loss of morale among 
private members might be a serious threat to 
victory in the next election. It may be the job 
of the whips to see that the Members go into 
the right lobby, but it is also their job to let the 
party leaders know what the Members are think- 
ing; and if discontent is sufficiently widespread, 
important concessions or modifications of policy 
may take place—not in the public glare of the 
House of Commons but in the privacy of party 
conferences and Cabinet meetings. Thus in 
1935 a Conservative Cabinet commanding an 
overwhelming majority in the House of Com- 
mons abandoned the Hoare-Laval plan (al- 
though not the attitude which lay behind it); 
and in 1934 a Conservative Cabinet with an even 
stronger majority modified the Incitement to 
Disaffection Bill because of widespread protest 
not only among the opposition parties but 
within the Conservative Party itself. In this 
sense, then, the anxiety and opposition of pri- 
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vate members, particularly when there is reason 
to suppose that this attitude reflects an important 
sector of public opinion, may have a real effect 
upon legislation and policy. 

PRESSURE GROUPS 

English commentators occasionally note, with 
considerable satisfaction, the absence from Brit- 
ish political life of those pressure organizations 
which so frequently are charged with dominat- 
ing and corrupting American politics — a con- 
clusion which inevitably seems strange to the 
American who observes how largely the British 
House of Commons is populated by representa- 
tives of trade unions, co-operatives, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, and many lesser 
groups. The fact is, of course, that pressure or- 
ganizations exist in Great Britain as in the 
United States, but their legislative influence is 


leaders of the party organizations that the party 
as a whole cannot win an election unless it satis- 
fies the pressure group. This is a much* harder 
task. The party, obviously, is far more powerful 
than the individual Member and far more diffi- 
cult to intimidate. The pressure group quite pos- 
sibly may need the party’s support far more than 
the party needs the support of the pressure 
group. And, as American experience has shown, 
it is far more difficult for a pressure group to 
influence a national election than to influence a 
series of specially selected local ones. 

Of course, some pressure groups are so strong 
that even a powerful British party will listen to 
them. But it is in this matter of degree that the 
great difference between the two countries lies. 
In the United States small and insignificant 
groups, making no pretense of representing a 
majority of the voters, may exert considerable 


exercised in a different manner and with very 
different results. 

In the United States the President’s scant con- 
trol over his own party in Congress and the 
weakness of party discipline make it possible for 
pressure groups to approach Congressmen one 
by one and persuade them that the sup()ort of 
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their group is indispensable for re-election. And 
since the Congressman is dependent upon his 
own efforts or upon a local party organization 
for re-election, he is tempted to listen to the 
spokesmen of pressure groups even when they 
oppose the policy of his party’s leaders. In Great 
Britain, however, the ordinary Mernber oF Par-^^ 
liaineM Knows that flie most important elcm?tlt „ 
in his^ eleaion is the fact that voters aj^rove pf 
his party and Its IHdershIp, and no pr^ssyte 
group can provide sufficient support to compen- 
sate for the loss of a party label and the endorse- ^ 
ment of the party’s leader. If he has to choose 
between antagonizing an interest group and 
antagonizing the national party organization, 
he may be unhappy about the necessity of choos- 
ing, but the choice is not hard to make. Even 
if the pressure group should succeed in defeat- 
ing him, the national party organization can 
find him another constituency in which to run. 

The result is that the pressure group which 
wants to get somewhere in Great Britain does 
not waste its time in persuading individual 
Members to revolt against their party’s leaders. 
Instead, it tries to convince the Cabinet and the 
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his party s whips and leaderTtFaTT^^ 
be endangered if the 
fied. Their hope is that ireSS^^ 
bers bear such tidings, the party’s leadership 
will be impressed. But in such instances pres- 
sure groups must offer substantial evidence of 
public support — a requirement wdiich reduces 
the effectiveness of that type of special pressure 
which is difficult to distinguish from bribery or 
personal intimidation. 

PARLIAMENT AS A REPRESENTATIVE BODY 

Whom, then, does Parliament represent? 

One thing, at least, is clear. The Member of 
Parliament has to consider much in addition to 
his own judgment and conscience. There arc 
times (as in the case of the resolution asking for 
a Royal Commission to investigate the Press) 
when his party leaves him free to choose for 
himself, and, in addition, he will often agree 
wholeheartedly with the decision of his party. 
But if his conscience should lead him into fre- 
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qucnt disagreement, and if he should follow his 
conscience rather than his party, it is extremely 
unlikely that he would retain his seat. 

It might be said, then, that the average Mem- 
ber of Parliament represents his party simply 
because he does not speak or vote against it. 
Such a conclusion, however, simply raises the 
question of whom the party represents, and to 
this question there is no easy answer. As we 
have seen, each party has a solid core of support 
which exerts strong influence on its policy. 
Labor cannot ignore the trade unions from 
which it receives most of its membership and 
money, and the Conservatives cannot ignore 
the big businessman and the landowner. Yet 
each party is sensitive to opinion apart from 
these stalwarts, and nonparty opinion exerts a 
substantial influence upon party policy. 

It is, obviously, only in a very attenuated sense 
that the private member can be said to represent 
first of all the voters in his local constituency. 
In any conflict between party decisions and local 
opinion, he will almost certainly go with the 
party — for, if worst comes to worst, it can pro- 
vide him with another constituency, and it is an 
unusual local issue, in any case, which will de- 
feat a Member of Parliament if his service is 
satisfactory in odicr respects. Moreover, as al- 
ready pointed out (p. 27) the fact that legal 
authority is vested in Parliament itself means 
that Members of Parliament feel a particular re- 
sponsibility to that institution as the organ of 
the whole people which ranks higher than their 
responsibility to their own constituencies. That 
their responsibilities to Parliament are expressed 
in line with the will of the party reflects the 
fact that political power is ultimately in the 
hands of the electorate. 

Private members, however, tend to represent 
their constituents in another sense, by rendering 
a great variety of personal services. As one M.P. 
told the House of Commons on October 9, 1945, 
“Every M.P., in these times particularly, is re- 
garded by his constituents as a father confessor, 
a poor man’s lawyer, and a citizens’ bureau. Last 
night I attended a meeting in my own constitu- 
ency at which I had a queue of people wanting 
advice and assistance in connection with their 
personal problems, and some of these were very 
involved indeed. The Member has to master 
each of these cases. He comes to this House, and 


he may have as many as 200 to 300 letters a 
week.” 

Members like to list in their campaign litera- 
ture testimonials from their constituents to the 
effectiveness of their help with income tax or 
rationing or pension problems. They are assidu- 
ous in the asking of questions in Parliament 
about local or individual grievances or com- 
plaints. And once the pattern has been estab- 
lished, they may be asked for advice on every- 
thing from matrimonial difficulties to the choice 
of a profession. 

To some observers this type of service repre- 
sents a great decline from the former lofty 
position of the Member of Parliament as a law- 
maker of the nation; and certainly there is little 
to be said in defense of the errand boy in Parlia- 
ment. Something, however, may be said for the 
presence in the government of someone whose 
task it is to express the grievances of even the 
smallest village and the humblest citizen and to 
protect their rights and welfare against official 
infringement, administrative inefficiency, or 
error. 

Thus the Member of Parliament really repre- 
sents, in his conduct and voting practice, a vari- 
ety of groups and interests whose relative im- 
portance cannot be precisely assessed. If his 
party’s leaders are determined to enforce disci- 
pline, he will vote with them. But party policy 
is itself an interesting balance of intra-party 
pressures and drives and the interests of those 
external groups whose support is essential to 
electoral victory. The result is that, somewhat 
paradoxically, the individual Member of Parlia- 
ment is probably less representative of the voters 
in his local constituency than is the individual 
Congressman in the United States; but Parlia- 
ment as a whole is more likely to follow a policy 
which reflects the desires of the nation as a 
whole than is the American Congress, since cen- 
tralized party discipline prevents national in- 
terest from being lost sight of in the struggle 
of an enormous variety of local and special in- 
terests. 

IV. THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

The House of Lords has long been the sub- 
ject of bitter political controversy, not so much 
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because of the ardor of its defenders as because 
of the difficulty of agreeing upon a substitute 
body. Today few people would defend the tra- 
ditional form and powers of the House of 
Lords; but any proposed alternative opens the 
road to infinite disagreement. To understands, 
why, it is necessary to know something of the] 
House of Lords as it has existed in the past,! 
and as it functions at the present time. | 

Composition of the House of Lords 

Most of the popular criticism of the House of 
Lords has risen from the anachronistic position 
of so aristocratic a body in a progressive democ- 
racy. The overwhelming majority of its eight 
hundred odd members hold their seats not be- 
cause of any popular demand for their services, 
nor because of any marked capacity for legisla- 
tive work, nor even because of any outstanding 
personal achievement or intelligence (although 
some of the peers have been extremely able and 
intelligent). Rather, most of the members hold 
their seats as the result of chance: more than 
ninety per cent of them simply happen to be the 
eldest son of the eldest son (for no woman is 
allowed to sit in the House of Lords) back to 
an ancestor who was first created a nobleman. 
Personal intelligence or stupidity, a devotion to, 
neglect of, or complete indifference toward the 
public welfare have had nothing to do with the 
case. The wisest and the most foolish men in 
England would both sit in the House of Lords 
it they happened to be the eldest sons of heredi- 
tary noblemen. Those most unhappy about this 
situation, in fact, are rising politicians like 
Quintin Hogg, who had no choice but to take 
a scat in the House of Lords when his father 
died in 1950, just after Hogg himself had been 
returned to the House of Commons and who 
thus renounced perforce any hope of ultimately 
becoming Prime Minister, an office now firmly 
in the keeping of the House of Commons. 

In addition to hereditary peers, the House of 
Lords includes princes of the blood royal (who 
are very few in number and take no part in 
political controversy) ; twenty-six lords spiritual 
(the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
bishops of London, Durham and Winchester, 
and the twenty-one bishops next in seniority of 
service); nine lords of appeal in ordinary (the 


‘*law lords, whose seats arc held for life and 
may not be inherited); sixteen peers represent- 
ing the peers of Scotland; and thcjmrvivors of 
►the twenty-eight representative Irish peers who 
held seats in 1922. 

Among right-wing Conservatives it is natural 
sm regard such a House as one of the glories of 
B^tish government. To them the peers, as the 
descendants of the men who have made Great 
Britain great, are the living symbol of the finest 
traditions of national history. Their family in- 
terests and heritage are supposed to be identical 
with those of the nation; their prestige and 
wealth place them above those temptations and 
selfish ambitions which harass ordinary mortals; 
and they have been reared in a tradition of serv- 
ice and devotion to the public welfare which 
renders them peculiarly qualified to act as trus- 
tees of the nation as a whole. 

In attacking this picture, Labor’s spokesmen 
like to point out that relatively few peers arc 
descended from Great Britain’s ancient noble 
families. Almost half of the peerages have been 
created since 1906; only one in fifteen dates from 
1689, and only one in fifty from 1485. Of the 
present members of the Lords 160 were once 
commoners who have been raised to the peerage. 

It is not so much the lack of antiquity which 
distresses Labor, however, as the manner in 
which most of the newer peers have won their 
titles. Every year on New Year’s Day and on the 
King’s birthday, as well as on special occasions 
like a coronation or jubilee, it still is customary 
for several individuals to be raised to the peer- 
age in recognition of their public services. 
Among those thus honored there may be dis- 
tinguished elder statesmen (by custom any for- 
mer Prime Minister who retires from the House 
of Commons is offered a peerage), diplomats, 
administrators, generals, poets, scholars — indeed 
anyone who has contributed to the glory of 
the British name. Thus Lord Beveridge, author 
of the famous social insurance report; Lord 
Simon, ex-Foreign Minister; and Lord Lindsay, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and a dis- 
tinguished political scientist, are all “Lords of 
the first creation.” However, until Labor came 
into power in 1945, majority of the 

new peers were drawn from the wealthier classes 
in the community. It used to be charged rather 
freely in the opening decades of the present cen- 
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tury that men were raised to the peerage in 
fact, if not in form, because of liberal contribu- 
tions to the campaign funds of the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties. A man of wealth who 
desired a title, according to the allegation, might 
contribute publicly to a worthy charity and 
privately to a party fund; and when a title was 
conferred upon him in recognition of his philan- 
thropies, there was room for doubt as to which 
philanthropy his sponsors had in mind. The 
Prime Minister (upon whose recommendation 
the King grants peerages) never took a personal 
part in the financial transaction; but the custom 
of seeking the advice of party whips opened his 
recommendations to suspicion. 

Today no one is allowed to offer to buy or 
sell a peerage or other honor, and a committee 
of the Privy Council inspects the names of 
those to be honored for political services. But 
if the “sale'’ of peerages ended, the names of 
wealthy men did not disappear from the honor 
lists. On the contrary, the lists of those honored 
from 1931 to 1939 (while the Conservatives were 
in power) were conspicuous for the large num- 
ber of captains of commerce and industry — 
bankers, brewers, mineowners, press lords, ship 
owners, railroad directors, and manufacturers 
of automobiles and chemicals, 

CRITICISMS OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 

A House of Lords so populated, critics de- 
clared, is a far cry from the idealized picture 
of an assemblage of conscientious, unprejudiced, 
and devoted public servants. Far from taking 
their legislative duties seriously, the great major- 
ity of the peers conscientiously abstain from reg- 
ular attendance at the Lords’ deliberations. Only 
on rare occasions do so many as one hundred 
peers put in an appearance; more frequently 
only a handful take the trouble to attend (a 
quorum is only three). It must be admitted, 
however, that such laxness does not detract from 
the legislative effectiveness of the body. Those 
peers who make a habit of participating in the 
debates and votes are generally those who have 
already had a distinguished career in the House 
of Commons or in other branches of the public 
service. Their experience and ability set a stand- 
ard of debate which could never have been sus- 
tained by the absent “backwoodsmen.” In the 


words of Lord Samuel, the House of Lords is 
“the only institution in tlie world which was 
kept efficient by the persistent absenteeism of the 
great majority of its members.” 

More serious is the criticism that a chamber 
so constituted is bound, consciously or not, to 
be a prejudiced body. It is not so much repre- 
sentative of wealth and privilege as it is wealth 
and privilege personified. The great landowners 
and big businessmen who comprise the great 
majority of its members cannot be expected to 
look on proposals for radical social and eco- 
nomic reform with conspicuous sympathy. 
Many of them undoubtedly are perfectly sincere 
in their belief that any interference with their 
personal economic interests would also be con- 
trary to the national welfare. But outsiders could 
be pardoned for assuming that the House of 
Lords’ traditional opposition to temperance leg- 
islation was not totally unconnected with the 
presence in its ranks of representatives of the 
great brewing interests (often called the Beer- 
age), and that its reluctance to sec the coal 
mines nationalized had some relationship to the 
feelings of those members who were owners of 
mines. Few members of the Labor Party forget 
that the House of Lords emasculated its legis- 
lative program between 1929 and 1931, and 
showed its dislike of progressive measures in 
1931 by rejecting an Education bill which would 
have increased the age-span during which edu- 
cation is free, and in 1933 by reinserting in a 
Conservative measure a provision for the whip- 
ping of juveniles. 

The most serious grievance of the critics is the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of the peers 
are not just Conservatives, but right-wing Con- 
servatives. Of the Lords in 1949 only seventy- 
one were declared Liberals and 43 Labor, little 
more than one-eighth of the total membership. 
Thus no matter how the popular vote goes in 
any election, and no matter which party controls 
the House of Commons, the Conservative Party 
and, even more serious, its more reactionary 
members, remain in unchallenged mastery of 
the upper house. Some peers have frankly 
agreed with the claim of Lord Balfour that it 
was the duty of the Lords to see that the Con- 
servative Party “should still control, whether 
in power or whether in Opposition, the destinies 
of this great Empire.” Accordingly, when the 
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Conservative Party was in power, its legislative 
program met no serious interference from the 
upper house. But whenever the Liberal or Labor 
Party formed a Cabinet, prior to 1945,* its policy 
found a serious obstacle in the House of Lords. 
And although it was possible to argue for or 
against the general desirability of a second 
chamber, it was difficult to justify a second 
chamber which worked only half the time and 
only when certain parties were in power. 

Powers of the House of Lords 

S^rhe power of the House of Lords to refuse 
^ts\onsent to legislation meant that here alone, 
in the British system of government, was there 
any real possibility of deadlock. If the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons disagreed, one or 
the other had to give way, either through res- 
ignation of the Cabinet or election of a new 
House of Cxjmnions. But if the peers disagreed, 
htile could be done about it: they could not be 
forced to resign, and (with the exception of the 
Scottish peers) they were not dependent upon 
election. Only if the King agreed to appoint 
enough new peers to override their opposition 
could they be forced to submit; and no King 
was likely to agree to so drastic a solution with- 
out first insisting on a new election of the House 
of C'omrnons, nor, in any case, was the appoint- 
ment of several hundred new peers a practical 
solution. 

Because of this danger of deadlock, several re- 
strictions, formal and informal, grew up. It was 
understood, in the first place, that no defeat in 
the House of Lcjrds could force a Cabinet out 
of office. Secondly, it was long understood that 
ihe peers should not reject or modify financial 
legislation contrary to the desire of the House 
of Commons. When, in 1909, the peers did reject 
the famf)us Lloyd George budget, the resulting 
constitutional crisis eventuated in the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911, according to which no money 
bill could be rejected by the House of Lords. A 
money bill which did not receive its approval 
merely lay on the table for one month and then 
was sent to the King for signature just as though 
it had been accepted. 

A more general limitation was also a part of 
the act of 1911, which provided that the House 
of Commons could override the opposition of 


the Lords by passing the bill in question three 
times in three successive sessions in not less than 
two years, a provision which substituted a power 
of delay for the earlier power to defeat legisla- 
tion. 

In addition to the formal limitations of the 
Act of 1911, there was an understanding that 
the House of Lords ought not to defeat a meas- 
ure which had received the explicit endorse- 
ment of the people at the preceding election 
(that is, for which there was a “mandate”). 

THE LORDS AND THE LABOR PARTY 

Because of these restrictions, a popular belief 
grew up that the House of Lords had lost its 
])ower and its political importance. Leaders of 
the Labor Party continued to maintain, how- 
ever, that the restrictions were more apparent 
than real. In the first place, “money bills” were 
defined so narrowly that it is doubtful whether 
even the budget of 1909, the rejection of which 
precipitated the struggle over the Lords’ powers, 
would have fitted the definition; and certainly 
most of the reforms which Labor hoped to 
achieve could not be passed as money bills. In 
addition, the requirements for overriding the 
“veto’’ on ordinary legislation promised to be 
more formidable than at first appeared. Legally, 
elections must be held every five years at most, 
and the normal interval is likely to be a little 
more than four. If several months were required 
to draft a piece of legislation and if the House 
of Lords then held it up for at least two years, 
there would be comparatively little time to set 
up the administrative machinery and provide 
the electorate with some experience by which to 
judge the legislation before a new election would 
have to be held. Spokesmen for Labor used to 
point out that if the party came into office with 
a pledge to take prompt action to remedy eco- 
nomic injustices, it could not afford to wait 
around for three or four years before taking 
the promised action, and it could not afford to 
face the people after four years unless it had 
definite achievements to its credit. Accordingly, 
in 1935 the party’s election manifesto warned: 

Labour seeks a mandate to carry out this pro- 
gramme by constitutional and democratic means, 
and with this end in view it seeks power to abolish 
the House of Lords and improve the procedure of 
the House of Commons. 
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Its 1945 manifesto read: . we give clear 

notice that we will not tolerate obstruction of 
the people’s will by the House of Lords,” There 
was no clear statement of what the party would 
do, but the Lords were aware, when Labor tri- 
umphed in the 1945 election, that the rejection 
of any important part of Labor’s legislative pro- 
gram would precipitate a violent constitutional 
crisis. Accordingly, Viscount Cranbornc, the 
Conservative leader in the House of Lords, said 
of Labor’s program: 

Whatever our personal views, we should frankly 
recognize that these proposals were put before the 
country at the recent General Election and that the 
people of this country, with full knowledge of these 
proposals, returned the Labour Party to power. 
The Government may, therefore, I think, fairly 
claim that they have a mandate to introduce these 
proposals. I believe that it would be constitutionally 
wrong, when the country has so recently expressed 
its view, for this House to oppose proposals which 
have been definitely put before the electorate. 

As a result, the Lords did not defeat any meas- 
ure which had been a part of Labor’s program. 
Viscount Simon, at the time of the debate on 
the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions bill 
(which happened to be a particularly bitter pill 
for the Lords to swallow), suggested that it 
would be diflficult to prove that every item in 
Labor’s electoral program necessarily had the 
support of a majority of the people and that the 
mandate was at best “a sort of a mandate,” but 
he agreed that even this “sort of a mandate” 
ought to be accepted. 

By 1947, however, the situation was becoming 
more strained. As the Government’s term of 
office lengthened, less was heard about its “man- 
date” in the Lords and more from the Conserva- 
tives about the delaying and revising function 
of the House of Lords. Attention focused on the 
fact that the House of Lords has one important 
power which is as great as that of the Com- 
mons: it can reject or withhold consent from 
the statutory rules and orders through which 
the broad principles of legislation are given de- 
tailed application (see p. 136). These rules and 
orders form the major means, in fact, through 
which government is carried on and therefore, 
as a Conservative spokesman pointed out in 
1948, a full use of this power by the House of 
Lords “could reduce government to a nullity ” 


At the time of the foreign exchange crisis in 
August 1947, the House of Lords went so far 
as to propose debating governmental orders at 
a time the Commons were not in session. 
Coupled with this challenge was the Labor 
Party’s own internal division over nationalizing 
the iron and steel industry. When the demands 
of the left wing of the Party could no longer be 
resisted, it seemed necessary to clear the way for 
passage of the measure in the fourth year of the 
Labor Government’s term of office by cutting 
down the length of time during which the 
Lords would have a suspensive veto. 

The outcome was the Parliament Act of 1949 
(introduced in November 1947 and passed over 
the Lords’ veto two years later) which modified 
the procedure of the Parliament Act of 1911. 
A bill may now become law despite the opposi- 
tion of the House of Lords if it has been passed 
by the House of C>)mmons in two successive 
sessions (instead of three as in the 1911 Act), 
and if one year (instead of two) has elapsed 
between the date of the first Second Reading in 
the House of Commons and the final date on 
which the bill is passed by the House of Com- 
mons for the second time. 

Few issues have created more furor in Great 
Britain in recent times than this measure for 
further reducing the influence of the House of 
Lords in legislation (see p. 27). Yet more sur- 
prising than the furor was the remarkable una- 
nimity with which all groups agreed that a sec- 
ond chamber is a necessary part of the British 
machinery of government, despite their inability 
to agree on how to reform a chamber that every- 
one admits is an anachronism in a modern 
democratic state. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 had been passed, 
in fact, on the assumption that the Lords would 
be replaced by “a Second Chamber constituted 
on a popular instead of hereditary basis.” But the 
Bryce Committee on the Reform of the Second 
Chamber, which reported in 1918 after a careful 
and detailed inquiry, found itself in the dilemma 
which still confronts reformers. The composi- 
tion of the second chamber can hardly be 
changed without giving it a more intelligible 
basis of membership, and making it more active; 
yet both moves would tend to make the Lords 
a greater rival to the House of Commons. Thus 
proposals for powers which the conservatives 
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criticized as inadequate were already rejected 
by the progressives as too great; while the in- 
direct method of election proposed by the 
Bryce Committee would have produced mem- 
bers whom conservatives scorned as not aristo- 
cratic enough and progressives termed undemo- 
cratic. The all-party conference of 1948, which 
met under the chairmanship of the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Attlee, reached a measure of agree- 
ment: no one party should have a permanent 
majority; hereditary membership (although not 
the representation of hereditary peers) should 
be abolished; appointment should be on grounds 
of “personal distinction of public service”; 
women should be allowed to serve; members 
should be paid salaries; and those members who 
neglect their duties should be disqualified. It 
was similarly agreed that “the Second Chamber 
should be complementary to and not a rival to 
the Lower House,” But on the fundamental 
question of the exact powers of a reconstituted 
House of Lords, it proved impossible to secure 
an agreement. 

Functions of the House of Lords 

To understand the basis of disagreement it 
is necessary to consider the existing functions 
of the House of Lords. 

I n the first plac e, th e H ouse of L ords is the 
highesT court 

ilrg“ court, Tio we ver, only the 

nine law lords, the Lord Chancellor, and any 
members who hold or who have held high judi- 
cial office take part in the proceedings. 

In addition, it performs several services of 
great usefulness to the House of Commons: its 
private bills committees (whose work, of course, 
is judicial rather than legislative) relieve the 
Commons of the work of considering many 
private bills, and it also assists in the work of 
considering Provisional Order bills and special 
orders. Furthermore, the House of Lords con- 
serves some of the Commons’ time by initiating 
bills which are more or less noncontroversial 
in nature and which can be passed through the 
House of Commons with little discussion if they 
have been thoroughly discussed and put into 
shape by the Lords. 

^ For consideration of the House of Lords as a Court of 
Appeals, see p. J 87 » 


However, th e House of Lords has four func- 
tidns ot' con8i(lcr ably‘'~£rcat'e'^^^^^ st"g-^ 

Mr passeSr UyT^c House oi! Commohs has 


gained i n ;yjj^nificayc ais the C 
beedme more ^eriousfy^'^mSs^ 
more highly disciplined. Among 


vommons 


men with exp'Ml Cabinets and in 

the House of Commons or men who have served 
as diplomats and administrators or have had 
great practical experience in business and in- 
dustry. And the pressure on their time is not 
nearly so great, nor do they need to worry about 
impressing their constituents or appeasing party 
whips and playing to the galleries since, in any 
case, their scats are safe. They can, accordingly, 
engage in intimate, practical, and highly intel- 
ligent discussion and criticism. Particularly at 
a time when the amount of technical legislation 
prevents the House of Commons from giving 
adequate consideration to the bills it passes, the 
House of Lords has proved extremely useful as 
a chamber of revision. 

The same qualities of experience and inde- 

lenTBoayXi? the discussion of nonlcrisfati^ 
issues which the Commons are too busy to dis- 
cuss or which party leaders may consider too 
explosive ' ; YKus'IRF^^ 

pate important questions, prepare the public 
for their consideration, and educate public 

opinion in the merits of different positions. 

^further, potentially significant function of 
theTHouse of Lords7"arvi^Tia^T^ con- 

sidcrauon gf_^at^^^^^ Issued 

under the authority of a law. Despite the con- 

cern atiiOxit this power evidenced in 1947, there 
has been no move to eliminate it. 

Controversy centered, in fact, on the fourth 
of the legislative functions of the House of 
its power to internoiie delay in rhe enacts 
ment of leerislation. one Questions that one 
fsnKT TimdScntar^p of a second cham- 

ber is to slow up the passage of legislation in 
any instance in which the other house seems to 
be acting without popular authorization or in 
opposition to public opinion; “to provide a 
breathing space to enable the British people to 
make up their minds” as the Marquis of Salis- 
bury worded it. But for how long should the 
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House of Lords be able to hold up legislation 
passed by the House of Commons, and under 
what circumstances? Mr. Churchill maintained 
the view that all controversial legislation should 
be passed in the first two years of a Govern- 
ment’s term of office, and that thereafter the 
House of Lords should act as a brake to radical 
change (such as nationalizing iron and steel), 
until such time as the “engine of the popular 
will is refueled by popular election.” Mr. Attlee 
retorted that this would mean that “the engine 
had to go to be repaired every five years for a 
Conservative Government and every two years 
when a Labor Government was in power.” 

In the all-party conference, the Conservatives 
insisted that as a minimum the Lords should 
be able to interpose eighteen months’ delay 
after the second reading of the measure; they 
refused Labor’s compromise suggestion of nine 
months from third reading (frequently more 
than three months after second reading). Labor 
then returned to its original proposal and in- 


sisted on no more than one year’s delay after 
second reading. As might have been expected, 
the first measure passed under the Parliament 
Act of 1949 was the Iron and Steel Nationaliza- 
tion Act, 1949, though, in response to persistent 
opposition, its final implementation was post- 
poned till after the General Election of 1950. 

Thus the House of Lords remains its old self 
except that its suspensive veto on legislation has 
been shortened in time. In one of the most ad- 
vanced democracies of the day, a body based 
on what everyone agrees is an indefensible prin- 
ciple continues to share lawmaking functions 
wath the House of Commons. It is true that by 
an ingenious device its functions of revision 
and delay have been retained while the power 
to thwart the will of the popular house has been 
limited to the final year of a Government’s term 
of office. Yet this comj)romise meets the whole- 
hearted approval of neither (^Conservatives nor 
Labor and is unlikely to be the final settlement 
of a perennial problem. 
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The British Cabinet, Prime Minister, 
and King 


I. THE CABINET 

The Cabinet is one of the typical anomalies 
of British politics. It is the c enter of govern- 
anrf |()rity^ the body ^TcH coht^ the 
House of Commons and which dirrcts thr ad- 
ministrative apparatus of the’ state. "Yet oneTnn 
s earch th e finding innref^ 

than ilKlJental references to It oFtoTfs leader, 
the^Pi' 1 HTC' from 

any formal tfelegation of authority but from its 
alnlity to force those who do hold legal power— 
the,, Parliament, the King, the Privy Council, 
and the permanent administrative staff — to do 
what it wants them to do. 

Iji form the Cabinet is a group of royal ad- 
visers which grew out of the Royal Household 
and the Privy Omncil much as the Privy Coun- 
cil itself descended from the Great Council of 
the Norman Kings by way of the Ciina Regis 
and the Permanent Council. Every C abin et min- 
ister still is a[)pointed to the Privy TToun^; and 
Mnce membership in the council is f or Tif e7 the 
Prr ^ Council is a very large body which in- 
ctllclcs th e leading inemhers of alltKe partie s 
who'havc held C^inct office, together with ce r- 
tain high administrative of hcialsl leaders ol the 
Chur^ of England, and a number of writers , 
scientisTSTlmd others who have been honorea by 
appoiiurnCTit to the Council."' The Council as a 
wholF never meets o^ept for purely ceremonial 
occasions. But there are many occasions when 
three or four members of the Cabinet come to- 
gether, usually at Buckingham Palace and ordi- 
narily with the King in attendance, and transact 
business in the name of the Council as a whole. 
Its most important function is the issuing of 
“orders in Council,” a great variety of executive 


orders many of which are a form of “delegated 
legislation,” representing an exercise of general 
authority granted by act of Parliament/ 

Whot the Cabinet Is 

If in form the Cabinet is a ^roup of royal ad- 

mer^j[n“jgriS^ 

group. Par from having a free hand in ap^mP"" 
ing Its members^ the I^^ 

Minister tHe leader of the party ^^i^ com- 
mands am a] bflfy In the House of Cdtnmons; 
and the remaiilihg Cabinet* appoiritments are 
rriirde ac^cbrdifV^^ the advice of the Prime 
Minister. Once appointed, of course, it is the 
Cabinet which decides policy, and the King is 
expected always to follow its advice. 

It is sometimes said, therefore, that the Cab- 
inet is really a committee made up of the leaders 
of the majority party in the House of Commons 
together with a few members of the same party 
who sit in the House of Lords.^ As already 
pointed out (p. 27), however, this is a miscon- 
ception. The Cabinet has the power to summon 
and to dissolve the body from which most of its 
members are chosen; it initiates and organizes 
the legislative program; and, in effect, it con- 
trols the House of Commons instead of being 
controlled by it, since its members control the 
party which controls the House of Commons. 
In short, a group which appears dependent 

’ For a fuller discussion of delegated Icjfislation, see pp. 

Hot the work of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, see p. 187. 

2 In unusual cases, as in time of j^rave national crisis or 
when no party has a clear majority in Parliament, the Cab- 
inet may include representatives from several parties, or the 
leader of a minority party may be asked to form a govern- 
ment. In such cases, the Cabinet still must command the 
support of the House of Commons, 
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upon the King and the House of Commons in 
fact dominates them both. 

Clearly, then, the position of the British Cab- 
inet is very different from that of the American 
Cabinet. In the United States most Cabinet 
members are not chosen from Congress, and 
those who are must resign their seats in Con- 
gress. Once in the Cabinet, they are responsible 
only to the President. Congress may reject their 
proposals and attack their policies, but it the 
FresidenTTiTcoht^ thefr^work, they r^ 

mSn in o^^^ President and the 

majority ot Congressmen may belong to dif- 
ferent parties; but Congress has no way, short 
of impeachment, of forcing either the President 
or his Cabinet out of office, and it is possible 
for the Congress and the President to continue 
at a deadlock for months on end where, in Great 
Britain, such a deadlock would be resolved im- 
mediately either by resignation of the Cabinet 
or by a new election. In short, while the Ameri- 
can Cabinet is dependent upon the President, 
the British Cabinet is not dependent upon the 
King; where the American Cabinet does not 
control (nor is controlled by) Congress, the 
ordinary British Cabinet has complete control 
of the House of Commons. 

The Membership of the Cabinet 

When a new Prime Minister is appointed, he 
has to fill about seventy posts, major and minor, 
which together make up the “Ministry.” About 
twenty of the most important of these are re- 
garded as “Cabinet” positions. They are not al- 
ways the same ones, but the Prime Minister 
himself, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, for the Colonics, and for Scotland, the 
Lord Chancellor, the President of the Bedard of 
Trade, and the Ministers of Defense, of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, and of Labor generally 
will be among them. Men of great political 
importance but lesser administrative ability, 
elder statesmen, or men whose time should be 
free for committee work and the integration of 
policy may be given positions whose duties arc 
light or nonexistent: Lord President of the 
Council, Lord Privy Seal, or Minister without 


Portfolio. Ministers charged with matters which 
are temporarily of first-rate importance may 
become members of the Cabinet as the need 
arises and may be dropped when the need is 
over. After the election of 1945, for example, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power (who was to direct 
the nationalization of the coal mines), the Min- 
ister of Education (who had to put the new 
education law into effect), and the Minister of 
Health (who had to take action to meet the 
housing crisis) were added to the Cabinet, al- 
though they had not been in the Cabinet in the 
preceding Ministry. The Minister of Fuel and 
Power was subsequently dropped from the Cab- 
inet in 1947 after nationalization of the coal 
mines had been carried through. 

In addition to those ministers who are mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, certain ministers may be 
designated as “of Cabinet rank.” This designa- 
tion means that they are invited to attend Cab- 
inet meetings when the affairs of their own de- 
partments arc under consideration; and there 
are rare occasions when as many as thirty Cab- 
inet members and ministers of Cabinet rank 
may be present at Cabinet meetings, although 
so large a body is generally regarded as too un- 
wieldy to work effectively. 

Finally, there are certain parliamentary under- 
secretaries and other ministers: the Undersecre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs, the Undersec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Secretaries of the Ad- 
miralty, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Health, the Junior Lords of the Treas- 
ury (who act as party whips) and others. The 
holders of such posts often are younger men 
whose ability is being tested in preparation for 
higher posts. Similarly, parliamentary private 
secretaries, though of course not in the Ministry, 
get the chance to demonstrate their capacity for 
higher offices. 

APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE CABINET 

The Prime Minister’s task in choosing his 
Cabinet is very different from that of the Amer- 
ican President. In the United States the Presi- 
dent may choose whomever he pleases, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. Few Cabinet 
members are chosen from Congress; several may 
have had little or no part in public life. It is 
unusual to have more than one or two of the 
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mo^ conspicuous and popular party leaders in 
the Cabinet, and a large majority of the Cabinet, 
when first appointed, may be relatively unfa- 
miliar to the public at large and also almost 
unknown to each other, a fact which makes it 
difficult for them to work together as a team. 
It even happens sometimes that Cabinet mem- 
bers belong to the opposition party as when 
Henry Stimson, a Republican, was Secretary of 
War under President Roosevelt. Thus the field 
from which they may be drawn is so large, and 
the President is so little restrained in his selec- 
tion, that speculation about the composition of 
a new President’s Cabinet is a popular sport of 
political analysts and gossip writers after every 
election. 

In Great Britain there is far less opportunity 
for this pastime. In form, the Prime Minister 
complete auth 7 )rlty to select whomever h e 
pleases , since the King wdl make appointm ^^s 
upofT lTis advice alon e. But in pramcc, every 
outstanding leader of the majority party who 
holds a sea t in Tarliainent expects, an d is ex^ 
pccted TTcTBc in the C^in et! In r^e cases they 
-“are disappointed, although there is usually some 
perfectly obvious political reason for the omis- 
sion. But there are always several party leaders 
who are so important that, in effect, they 
“chcx)se themselves”; and anyone can tell, be- 
fore an election, the names of at least half a 
dozen men in each party who inevitably will 
be in the Cabinet if their party wins. American 
political leaders may consider the governorship 
of a state or a seat in the Senate to be a position 
of greater power and prestige than membership 
in the Cabinet; but the dominant position of the 
British Qibinet makes it the logical goal for 
every ambitious statesman, and to keep an able 
and popular leader out of the British Cabinet 
would be to encourage dissatisfaction and even 
dissension within the majority party. 

The Prime Minister’s power is considerably 
freer when it comes to deciding which man shall 
receive which post, although even here a few 
men may be important enough to insist upon 
a specific appointment. The Prime Minister also 
has a relatively free hand in deciding which of 
the party’s less conspicuous or younger men 
shall receive posts in the Government. Thus any 
announcement of Cabinet appointments or 
changes is likely to include several surprises. 


ni 

Yet it is commonly assumed that the inner group 
of party leaders takes an active part in making 
these decisions. 

In choosing members of the Cabinet, several 
qualities have to be considered. The man who 
is to head a department should have had con- 
siderable experience in the House of Commons 
and should have demonstrated his ability to take 
care of himself in debate and during the ques- 
tion period; for much of the Government’s suc- 
cess in the next election will depend upon its 
ability to meet the constant, varied, and vigorous 
assaults of the Opposition on the floor of Parlia- 
ment. In addition, however, the direction of a 
department calls for considerable administrative 
capacity; and the man who has already distin- 
guished himself, in an earlier Ministry, as under- 
secretary of an important department, may well 
look forward to promotion to a higher post. 
Occasionally, however, a party has been out of 
office for a long time or (as was the case with 
the first Labor government in 1923) has never 
held office; it is then necessary to take a chance 
and later to redistribute posts, perhaps several 
times, as members reveal their respective talents 
and failings. 

Collective Responsibility of Cabinet 
Members 

The presence in the British Cabinet of the out- 
standing leaders of a party is perhaps less re- 
markable than the fact that these leaders sub- 
ordinate their personal views to a common [X)l- 
icy. Americans are so accustomed to seeing the 
widest, and occasionally the bitterest, disagree- 
ment among leaders of the same political party 
that they would have difficulty imagining a Cab- 
inet which included the leaders of all important 
party factions— let us say a Republican Cabinet 
composed of Dewey, Taft, Warren, Mac Arthur, 
Stassen, and, for good measure, Col. McCormick 
— submitting to this sort of discipline. Yet in 
Great Britain such agreement is the essence of 
Cabinet responsibility. As Lord Grey (who had 
been Foreign Secretary from 1905 to 1916) once 
stated, a Cabinet member should work heartily 
for Cabinet decisions, should not insist on his 
personal views in matters which are not essen- 
tial, should argue for the substance of a pro- 
posal rather than its form, and should look for 
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ways in which his ideas can be reconciled with 
those of others. He ought not to sacrifice what 
he thinks essential to the public interest, but he 
should be more seriously interested in getting 
the Cabinet to agree than in winning a personal 
victory. Once a decision is reached, he should 
never threaten to resign unless the matter is of 
vital importance and unless he intends to carry 
out the threat. Thus there may well be serious 
disagreement and a great deal of discussion be- 
fore the sense of the meeting becomes apparent; 
but once there is preponderant opinion in favor 
of a certain course, the Cabinet as a whole is 


ment he must vote for it in Parliament and, at 
a minimum, refrain from criticizing it in public. 

In the United States, no one would expect the 
Secretary of Labor to resign because he dis- 
agreed with the policy of the Secretary of State. 
If the Department of Agriculture embarks on 
an unpopular policy, no one suppOsSes that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to blame. In fact, 
the President himself is under no obligation to 
consult with his Cabinet before deciding on 
even the gravest issues; he may even make a de- 
cision to which his entire Cabinet is opposed. 
But in Great Britain, whether consulted or not, 


expected loyally to support that policy. 

This ideal can be achieved more readily 
in Great Britain than in the United States 
because of the greater homogeneity of the island 
and the absence of so great a diversity of con- 
flicting interests and attitudes. Further, British 
party leaders generally are drawn from the same 
economic and social class, or identify themselves 
with it in their sympathies and outlook. Among 
the leaders of the Conservative Party the empha- 
sis which public school education lays on loyalty, 
discipline, and teamwork is important. Among 
Labor’s leaders the experience which many have 
had in trade unions im))oses a belief in the kind 
of absolute solidarity which wins strikes and 
makes collective bargaining possible. Similarly, 
the fact that the party leaders have had long 
service together in the House of Commons 
means that they have had to learn to co-operate 
closely in the planning of common party strat- 
egy and that, from their earliest days in the 
House of Commons, they have been accustomed 
to act as a coherent party unit, as symbolized 
by the disciplined procession into the proper 
lobby on every important vote. Disagreement 
may well exist among different wings of the 
party, but it is the sort of disagreement which 
finds it fullest expression in party meetings or 
within the secrecy of Cabinet discussions, rather 
than in the public glare of parliamentary de- 
bate. 

Thus, when the Cabinet arrives at a decision. 



sonally, and may not even have been consulted, 


so long as he holds his position in the Govern- 


every minister must accept his common respon- 
sibility as long as he retains his post. 

It is, clearly, only upon this assumption that 
the British Cabinet system makes sense. Unless 
the entire body has accepted responsibility for 
the policy, there is no point in forcing a whole 
Cabinet out of oflicc when the House of Com- 
mons defeats a single measure of a single de- 
partment. And there is little meaning and much 
confusion in the voter's choice if he is asked to 
pass on a party’s record and })rogram when 
prominent leaders of the party accept neither 
the record nor the program and feel under no 
obligation to abide by either.*^ Under the system 
of collective responsibility, party leaders cannot 
pass the buck or disclaim personal responsibility 
or blame whatever goes wrong on elements over 
which they had no control. The control is there, 
and when an individual minister acts or fails 
to act, the voter can with justice blame the Cab- 
inet as a whole for the minister’s conduct as 
long as he remains a member of the Cabinet. 

Thus it is understood that whenever a Cab- 
inet member makes a statement on any impor- 
tant political problem, whether it concerns his 
own department or not, he is speaking for the 
Cabinet as a whole. And it is especially impor- 
tant, therefore, that members should agree in 
what they say. Lord Melbourne, Prime Minister 
in 1834 and from 1835 to 1841, is supposed to 
have put his back to the door, at the end of a 
Cabinet discussion on the duty on corn (i.e., 

3 In 1932, the Cabinet, which at tliat time included mem- 
bers from several parties, announced its famous “aitreement 
to differ'’ on the issue of free trade and pertnitted some of 
its members to vote aj^ainst the policy of the Government. 
It was commonly noted at the lime that if tliis practice were 
to become ^jencral, the basis for the Cabinet system of gov- 
ernment would be destroyed. 
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wheat), and to have said: “What are we to say? 
Is it to make our corn dearer, or cheaper, or to 
make the price steady? I don’t care which: but 
we had better all be in the same story.” The 
rule still holds. 

What the Cabinet Does 

The Cabinet, according to tlie Report of the 
Machinery of Government Committee (1918) 
has three main functions: 

(^) filial determinatioiL of th.c_pQlicy- .lQ 

(b) supreme control of the national executiv e 
in accor d ance with the pQllcy IIp^ciibed.,i)y 


oilhe authorities cjLlh^ 

State. ^ 

THE CABINET AS LEGISLATURE 

The first of these functions is, obviously, 
largely a matter of legislation and constitutes a 
recognition of the fact that, in a time of volumi- 
nous and highly technical legislation, the ssix 
hundred odd members of the House of Com- 
mons arc not well fitted to work out a com- 
prehensive and consistent program. Indeed, 
there is some feeling that even a Cabinet of 
twenty is too large for the task, and that any 
Cabinet must depend upon the expert advice 
and guidance of the civil service. R <^gardless of 
■its sources of inspiration, howcver.it is the ..Cali.-: 
iner whici, ryunl^Ks rhe essential decision of 

law. Legislation which it sponsors will be passed 
(at least by the House of Commons) as long 
as the Cabinet insists upon its passage; legisla- 
tion which it opposes is doomed. Thus it is the 
work of the Cabinet to plan an over-all legisla- 
tive program, deciding which measures shall 
occupy the time of Parliament, and in what 
order. And it is up to the Cabinet to approve 
the form in which these measures shall be sub- 
mitted. 

Inevitably, then, the Cabinet becomes some- 
thing of a little legislature; and as its legislative 
load has grown, it has come face to face with 
problems of procedure which have confronted 
Parliament itself, and it has resorted to some of 
the same remedies. 


The demands upon its time arc, of course, 
very great. Its members must be present in Par- 
liament, at least when matters concerning their 
own departments arc under discussion. Their 
load of departmental work may be very heavy, 
and they may be expected to spend long hours 
in committee meetings. Yet they must also find 
time for the consideration of problems of over- 
all policy and for the discussion of those pro- 
posals which the Government intends to intro- 
duce into Parliament. 

Ordinarily, the Cabinet as a whole meets only 
once a week for a period of about two hours, 
and its work must be organized with extraordi- 
nary efficiency if it is to be well done. Until 
World War I, however, there was considerable 
reluctance to recognize this need, and procedure 
in Cabinet meetings was quite informal. Mem- 
bers let the Prime Minister know of any sub- 
jects they wanted discussed, and they might, if 
they wished, circulate memoranda to other 
members. But there was no agenda or order of 
business. Usually the Prime Minister asked the 
Foreign Secretary to speak first, and other 
members might then bring up subjects in 
which they were interested. An efficient Prime 
Minister would try to direct the discussion 
toward some conclusion, but certain Prime 
Ministers were notoriously inefficient. Since 
there was no secretary to keep a record of what 
transpired or of the decisions which were made, 
there were frequent occasions when Cabinet 
members disagreed over what had been decided, 
and in some cases they had no memory at all. 
Thus Lord Hartington’s private secretary could 
write to Mr. Gladstone’s: “There must have been 
some decision. . . . My chief has told me to ask 
you what the devil u/as decided, for he be 
damned if he knows.” 

Today, as in the House of Commons, proce- 
dure is bound by stricter rules. The proceedings 
of the Cabinet still are secret, but there is a 
large Cabinet Secretariat or Cabinet Office 
which, under the direction of the Prime Min- 
ister, prepares the agenda for meetings, keeps 
a careful record of the conclusions, and circu- 
lates them to the ministers. A few days before 
each meeting the agenda must be sent around 
so that each member will know what is to be 
discussed, and careful memoranda, describing 
and explaining the measures under considera- 
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tion are supposed to be circulated at least five 
days before proposals are placed on the agenda. 
There is even a short summary, so that the 
minister who is bogged down in departmental 
duties may be familiar with the major points in 
the argument. In addition, copies of Foreign Of- 
fice telegrams and dispatches are sent around 
to the members of the Cabinet to keep them 
informed of day-to-day developments in foreign 
policy. All departments directly concerned in a 
measure (including the Treasury if there arc 
financial provisions) arc expected to consult 
with one another and to work out an agree- 
ment for presentation to the Cabinet before the 
matter is placed on the agenda and the memo- 
randum circulated. Once these departments have 
come to an agreement, the Cabinet can often 
dispose of the matter with comparatively little 
discussion. 

It is possible to discern other ways in which 
the organization of the Cabinet’s legislative and 
policy-making activities have led to devices simi- 
lar to those developed in the House of Com- 
mons. In both bodies the agenda is carefully 
prepared and control over the agenda is concen- 
trated in comparatively few hands. Thus, where 
the Cabinet and the whips (in consultation with 
the Opposition) prepare the program of busi- 
ness for the House, the Prime Minister, with 
his secretariat, and in consultation with indi- 
vidual ministers, works out the program for the 
Cabinet; and the Prime Minister as an indi- 
vidual has just as much control over the Cab- 
inet’s agenda as the Cabinet itself has over that 
of the House. Similarly, where the House of 
Commons has delegated much work to com- 
mittees, the Cabinet too has set up committees: 
both ad hoc committees to deal with special 
issues like atomic energy development, and 
standing committees such as the Defense Com- 
mittee, the Legislative Committee, the Lord 
President’s Committee to co-ordinate home af- 
fairs, the Policy Committee to co-ordinate eco- 
nomic policy, and the Production Committee, 
all of whose functions tend to be specialized 
while those of the House of Commons’ com- 
mittees are not. And finally, just as the Cabir 
net grew up as a directing committee in the 
House of Commons, an “Inner Cabinet” has 
come to take a leading part in the Cabinet’s 
work. The Prime Minister and a small group of 


the most important ministers tend to consult 
with one another and to arrive at an agreement 
before the Cabinet as a whole meets— a proce- 
dure which also speeds the transaction of busi- 
ness. In addition, certain of the most important 
ministers have been given the task of co-ordi- 
nating the work and policies of several closely 
related departments, so that one man may head 
up all the departments dealing with external 
relations or defense or economic affairs. 

In consequence of such developments there 
has appeared something of a hierarchy within 
the Ministry, three or four levels of which may 
be distinguished: the members of the Inner Cab- 
inet, who often co-ordinate the work of several 
departments; the other members of the Cabinet; 
ministers “of Cabinet rank” who do not sit in 
the Cabinet as a regular matter; and the remain- 
ing ministers. Some observers praise this system 
as a means of achieving a broader understand- 
ing of policy and a degree of integration which 
would be impossible if each Cabinet member 
concerned himself only with his own depart- 
ment and if an undifferentiated group of twenty 
or more Cabinet ministers had to work out a 
general program. Yet the arrangement is not 
without its critics. It is pointed out that the 
added authority of the Inner Cabinet has de- 
creased the prestige and importance of the rest 
of the Cabinet, much as the Cabinet itself has 
reduced the prestige and importance of the 
House of Commons. The existence of the dif- 
ferent levels may encourage a consciousness of 
rank, a rivalry for power, and a tendency to pay 
attention to the views of an individual less be- 
cause of their intrinsic merit than because of his 
exalted position. And it is suggested that the 
system of ministerial responsibility will be dam- 
aged as it becomes increasingly difficult to de- 
cide whether to attribute a departmental policy 
to the head of a department or to the member 
at the top of the hierarchy who supervises the 
policy of that and related departments. 

THE CABINET AS ADMINISTRATOR 

The second big job of Cabinet m ei x ^ bers ^nd 
other rnmisters is to supervise the car rying ou t 
of leglsTa tion vs^ticOias FeeiTpassed^by 
rncht and mJ3etadirne™"po^^ where theix^ is 
ncTTcgidaHon lo^Tum^ is the 

tfldtrtoMlT^ oF the”*exccutive, but it is 
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also a function which has become far weightier 
in recent years. As legislation has become more 
voluminous and more technical, Parliament, 
with increasing frequency, has passed laws in 
skeleton form, leaving it to the Cabinet or the 
minister to decide on the precise rules, orders, 
and actions which will give effect to them. 

This practice immediately raises the question 
of whether the ordinary minister is himself 
capable of making these rules. His presence in 
the Cabinet often is not so much the result of 
his technical competence as of his ability to win 
votes, to spe^k effectively on the platform or in 
Parliament, and to plan party strategy. He may 
have technical competence as well— indeed, there 
arc always some Cabinet members whose pres- 
ence in the Cabinet is a mystery to those who 
do not understand that it is due to great ad- 
ministrative capacity rather than to effective- 
ness on the floor of Parliament. But it is still the 
exceptional Cabinet member who is a first-class 
administrator as well. 

Under the circumstances, the charge is often 
made that real power has passed from the Cab- 
inet to members of the permanent civil service, 
upon whose advice Cabinet members arc largely 
dependent.'* The ordinary ministerial head of 
department, it is said, is unlikely to be an expert 
in the field assigned to him; what information 
he acquires comes to him through the perma- 
nent suiff; and it is the rare, if not the rash, 
individual who would override its recommenda- 
tions. Some departments are even accused of 
having a “department policy” which is designed 
and carried out by the permanent staff regard- 
less of who heads the department or which party 
is in power. Under such circumstances, the offi- 
cial government would be little more than a 
puppet, and the real government would be the 
civil service. 

Actually, such a picture is badly exaggerated. 
In addition to those ministers who combine 
parliamentary and administrative ability, the 
system of appointing younger men as junior 
ministers provides an opportunity, as we have 
noted, for promising parliamentarians also to be 
trained in administrative work in preparation 
for advancement to major posts at a later date. 

^ For a fuller discussion of the relation of ministers and 
the permanent civil service, see p. 138. 


ITS 

Far more important, however, is the fact that 
the minister need not be an expert (in the sense 
of understanding all the technical details of the 
work of his department) so long as he has ac- 
cess to expert advice, drawn, if possible, from a 
variety of sources. What is important, rather, 
is that he should have good judgment both of 
issues and of men, that he should be able to 
select the essential elements of a proposal, that 
he should be able to make up his mind quickly, 
and that he should be able to foresee the political 
consequences of his department’s policies. This 
is a job, moreover, which the experienced parlia-^ 
mentarian may be able to do very well. A man 
who has taken a leading part in the work of 
Parliament for several years is already a man of 
broad political experience. In earlier years, as a 
leader of the Opposition, he may have helped 
to work out its policy in opposition to that of 
the Cabinet of the day. If he is a person of any 
ability, be will have learned what type of action 
is likely to anger the House and what type of 
administrative ruling will be difficult to explain 
or justify. Indeed, if there is any subject on 
which he can qualify as an expert, it is the 
gauging of public opinion. The member of the 
civil service is not elected to office, and his ability 
to judge public reactions to policy has nothing 
to do with getting him a job. His personal ex- 
perience, so far as knowing intimately the prob- 
lems and desires of different classes, may be 
exceedingly narrow. It is often hard for him 
to tell what the public reaction to a measure 
will be; and since his job is secure, he may not 
care very greatly. 

But a miscalculation of public sentiment is 
likely to be fatal to the career of the politician, 
and in nursing his constituency and, on a higher 
level, sensing the mood of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, he gains a knowledge 
of popular desires and reactions, which is in- 
valuable in the work of administration. In the 
words of Sir William Har court, a Liberal M.P, 
who repeatedly held cabinet office in the late 
nineteenth century, “The value of the political 
heads of the departments is to tell the permanent 
officials what the public will not stand.” If a gov- 
ernment is to be truly democratic, it would be 
hard to overestimate this function. 

The political head of the department is essen- 
tial to satisfactory administration in another 
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respect. So far as the ordinary citizen is con- 
cerned, the civil servant is “un-gct-at-able.” He 
is not elected by the voter, and he will not be 
discharged because a voter, or even a majority 
of the voters, dislikes what he does. The minis- 
terial head of a department, however, is get-at- 
able in at least two ways. He must submit regu- 
larly to the questions of Members of Parliament, 
and he must keep his eye on the next election. 
By making the Cabinet member responsible for 
what goes on in his department, it is possible 
to make the department itself responsible. If a 
civil servant abuses his powers or is negligent 
in his duty, if he injures an ordinary citizen or 
engages in an unwise or unpopular policy, the 
minister at the head of his department will have 
to answer parliamentary questions of a decid- 
edly unpleasant nature. If the action under criti- 
cism is a serious one, there may even be a special 
debate on the subject. The Opposition may 
present a motion of censure, and the whole 
country may be roused by the event. In extreme 
cases the Government may even have to worry 
about winning the next election. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the minister who must answer the 
questions in Parliament, who finds himself pil- 
loried in debate and in the press, or who finds 
the hive of public resentment swarming about 
his head will call his departmental subordinates 
into line and force them to modify the policy 
which has aroused the storm. Far more fre- 
quently, the knowledge that such a storm is pos- 
sible will prevent the policy from being inaugu- 
rated in the first place. 

THE CABINET AS CO-ORDINATOR 

^bject to^adrninistrative intervention or control. 


Its own pnliq/- ^nri m c^ompose its dmere nces 
with other departments witho ut any serious 
iQon4(kr.aj:^i(^ rbuliaat. ax£r-all 

on e. 

The Cabinety i n its traditional fo rm. Is no 

w£U«.jmted to aEliPP.1^ 

rnembejs for . elective, discussion^ ^nd it^mern- 

ber§ . , often -are -too pr.eaccupkd with the pr ob- 

jems of their ow n departments to see policy as a 
.^hgle, The 

was so busy and possessed such inadequate 
sourcfeTISfTnf^^ that fail an 

arbitrator between depariin ents.._rath than an 

of, bfoad..go.y.aanxentaj^^ 

Such difficulties hav e encouraged the growth 
of Cabinet committees"T?iTTtgfa *‘^not 
l^i slationT as n ot edabo vc7 bu t co-ordinate the 


d^-to-day activ ity and 'pc 
dated departments. Mostlof the conirrii 


^wn up intormaTTy to meet specific heeds; 


me j r mic mber sli i jirTs * ITexHil ShH even Their 
names may change. But their work is indis- 

pic hHbTe, a n d today coMmitree 

of - individual departments 
as a major claim upon the time of the minister. 

The problem of co-ordination has itlsD broirght 
a marked expansion in the work of the Cabinet 
Office. Today it is part of its function not just 
to prepare the agenda for Cabinet meetings and 
to circulate memoranda but to supply the serv- 
ices of a skilled staff so that both the Prime 
Minister and the chairmen of committees may 
draw upon their own corps of expert assistants 
to supply them with information and advice in 
integrating the work of their departments. 


"Cabinet Dictatorship"? 


evils which are ^mmonly subsumed under tKe 


IgSi^acy.”^ The action of one depart- 


ment may affect the vv^rk of another: A ruling 
about TeS affect cd ucaubi^T^ br^ agr i- 

culturc, and stiff other departments . Two depart- 
inconsistent rulings.” ConHIcts'^' 
jSud AcuvidiilMayTdti^ 

cate one another or overlap . The pri ncipl ^^ and 
pa icies be Tn 

flarcopEradiedon to jh^ seri- 

ous of allj,fficre may be no gen eral Cabinet pol- 
icy w&ch e^ch department carries our,~ Bunn- 


Americans who look at the Cabinet system in 
operation sometimes conclude that Great Britain 
lives in fact under a Cabinet dictatorship.'^ The 
firm control which the Cabinet exerts over the 
House of Commons (granted that the party 
from which it is chosen has a clear majority in 
the House to begin with) means ordinarily that 
legislation which it is determined to pass is 
passed and that legislation which it opposes is 

® How Britain is Governed by Ramsay Muir, a British 
Liberal leader, did much to spread this conception among 
both the English and foreigners. 
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lost. It is difficult for public opinion to bring 
effective pressure to bear on individual issues; 
and the voter ordinarily must wait until the 
next election— which may be two or three or 
four years off and which may involve a great 
many different issues— before he can register his 
disapproval. Thus it is sometimes charged that 
Great Britain practices a form of “plebiscitary 
democracy” in which people vote “yes” or “no” 
on the record of the Government in general 
but are deprived of any share in the formulation 
of individual policies. 

The system has even seemed to facilitate the 
violation of electoral pledges. Perhaps the most 
glaring example occurred following the election 
of 1935, in which the Conservative Party won 
a heavy majority in the House of Commons on 
a platform which called for vigorous support 
of the League of Nations and the system of 
collective security. The party’s election manifesto 
read in part: 

The League of Nations will remain as heretofore 
the keystone of British foreign policy. . . . We 
shall therefore continue to do all in our power to 
uphold the Covenant and to maintain and increase 
the efficiency of the League. In the present unhappy 
dispute between Italy and Abyssinia there will be 
no wavering in the policy we have hitherto pur- 
sued. 

During the next months, however, the Gov- 
ernment followed a policy which helped to 
undermine the power and prestige of the League 
and which eventually resulted in the acceptance 
of the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy in direct 
violation of the Covenant of the League. There 
is no way of telling w^hethcr or not the Gov- 
ernment would have been defeated in a new 
election on its new policy, for public opinion 
was badly divided. But what is significant is the 
fact that the Government was under no neces- 
sity of calling a new election, even though it de- 
parted from its platform within a few weeks 
after its great electoral victory. Its majority in 
the House of Commons was so overwhelming 
that, despite the defection of a few critical 
Members, the Government could make a major 
change in policy, and party discipline could ^ 
prevent any effective challenge. 

In contrast, Americans are likely to think of 
the fight over reform of the Supreme Court 
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early in 1937. In the election of November 1936 
President Roosevelt had been returned to office 
with a spectacular majority of the popular vote 
and with a strong Democratic majority in both 
Houses of Congress. Yet, when a short time 
later he proposed the drastic reform of the 
court, popular opposition was so strong that 
the proposal could not be carried through Con- 
gress. The lack of discipline in the American 
party system and the vulnerability of individual 
Congressmen to popular pressure meant that 
the voters could influence Congress to resist the 
President, where British voters could hardly 
have brought the House of Commons to resist 
the Cabinet. 

CABINET RESPONSIBILITY 

As a result of such occurrences, it is often said 
that the British government is more efficient 
than the American because there can never be 
any danger of the kind of deadlock between the 
executive and the legislature which haunts the 
American system; but that the American sys- 
tem is more responsible because the President 
cannot force through a policy to which public 
opinion is opposed. 

Actually, such a statement is a great over- 
simplification. Even if the Cabinet is not, as a 
rule, overthrown by the House of Commons, 
it is subject to considerable pressure. The ever- 
present readiness of the Opposition to exploit 
any weakness, the constant search by the press 
for an exciting issue, and the knowledge that 
within five years at most a new election must 
be held are all serious limitations. The Govern- 
ment may disregard public opinion on a few 
issues so long as it knows that the public ap- 
proves its record in general. But if there is wide- 
spread public revulsion, and if large numbers 
of Members of Parliament report that their seats 
may be endangered in the next election, the 
Government is quite likely to make concessions. 
In addition to all these reasons why the charge 
of Cabinet “dictatorship” is not justified, the 
British executive has traditionally acted with 
admirable restraint in its use of power, recog- 
nizing that the key to the successful functioning 
of the parliamentary system is that the House 
of Commons should have ample opportunity 
to criticize its policies, and that, in this sense, 
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the House should be the mouthpiece of public 
opinion. 

In any event, there is a certain superficiality 
in speaking of responsibility only as the ability 
of the people to prevent the government from 
doing what the people do not want it to do. At 
least as important is the government’s ability 
positively to do what the people want it to do. 
And here the difference between the two sys- 
tems is more clearly marked. If the British and 
the American executives were equally bent on 
pushing through a policy desired by the major- 
ity of the people, the British executive would 
be far more likely to succeed. Under the Ameri- 
can system of separating powers, and checking 
and balancing them, and with the laxness of 
party discipline, Congress is only too likely to 
respond to the efforts, not only of a majority 
of the people, but of a minority as well. All that 
a minority group need do to check legislation 
is to control a single house of Congress or, in 
^ some cases, a single committee in a single house 
of Congress. In Great Britain such a situation 
would be inconceivable. 

The issue may be summarized thus: is it bet- 
ter to have a government which is capable of 
carrying out the will of the people — but is also 
capable of carrying through something the 
people do not will — or is it better to have a gov- 
ernment which is so checked and balanced that 
it is not likely to push through an unpopular 
program simply because it cannot even push 
through one which meets only minor opposi- 
tion? In a period of relative calm there may 
be something to be said for the second alterna- 
tive as a way of forcing divergent groups to 
compose tlieir differences and work out a gen- 
erally acceptable program. But in times of crisis, 
whether military or economic, the government 
which cannot take decisive and prompt action 
is in danger of breaking down altogether. Ordi- 
narily, in extreme crises, the American Congress 
has been willing to grant extraordinary power 
and support to the President. But in times which 
arc grave, if somewhat less critical, the British 
executive has the great advantage of being able 
to plan a comprehensive and coherent program 
and of being able to ensure its enactment, while 
the American executive too frequently has his 
proposals rejected by a Congress which is unable 
to develop a comprehensive policy of its own. 


Here, too, however, one has to be careful not 
to push the parallel too far. Great Britain, it 
must be remembered, is a country in which 
there are few important minorities and in which 
there is less danger of majority tyranny. But in 
the United States, with its great sectional, racial, 
religious, and other variations, it is more impor- 
tant that a minority has the power to defend 
itself. The process of working out a democratic 
agreement, through discussion and consent, is 
inevitably a more complicated and difficult 
matter in a country like the United States; and 
to say that the American system works less vig- 
orously and effectively under normal circum- 
stances is not to say that it is less well suited to 
the needs of the American people. 

II. THE PRIME MINISTER 

The Prime Minister and the Cabinet 

The Prime Minister has been the principal 
beneficiary of the Cabinet’s growth in power. 
In former days he used to be, in Lord Morlcy’s 
phrase, primus inter pares, first among equals. 
Today any such designation would be far too 
modest. Differences in the personalities of dif- 
ferent Prime Ministers make generalization 
dangerous, since things which would be true of 
a Churchill in time of war are not necessarily 
true of an Attlee in time of peace. Nevertheless, 
in the years before the outbreak of World 
War II, it was increasingly evident that Prime 
Ministers who were not men of such great 
stature as to overshadow either their colleagues 
or the country as a whole had a determining 
voice in the policy to be followed by their Cab- 
inets. 

The Prime Minister still is not the master in 
his Cabinet that the American President is in 
his. The Cabinet of the President is essentially 
a group of advisers, and the President is free to 
take their advice or to leave it. It is the per- 
suasiveness of the arguments of the members 
of the Cabinet which is important, not their 
votes. Lincoln could say, at the end of a Cabinet 
disscussion: “Noes, seven, Ayes, one: the Ayes 
have it,” and his successors retain this power. 
In fact, as we have noted, the President is not 
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even obliged to coasult his Cabinet before em- 
barking on important measures. As we have 
seen, the majority of the members of his Cab- 
inet are likely to be relatively obscure politi- 
cally. They are not the greatest leaders of their 
party, and in most cases they cannot threaten 
the President with any serious loss of support 
if he enters into open conflict with them. But 
when a British Prime Minister is expected to 
include in his Cabinet his party’s most impor- 
tant leaders, he can less easily brush their opin- 
ions aside. 

This limitation, however, has not prevented 
the Prime Minister from gaining greater and 
greater ascendancy over his colleagues. One can 
understand, of course, why a man with the ex- 
perience and personality of a Churchill should 
dominate his Cabinet. What is remarkable, 
however, is that even before the war a man like 
Chamberlain, who had far less popular appeal, 
held a similar ascendancy over his Cabinet. 
With the aid of a few advisers chosen from the 
Cabinet and the civil service, he decided upon 
and carried out his own policy, not only in the 
field of foreign relations, but in. domestic policy 
as well. There were times when the Cabinet 
was not consulted on important matters; and 
ministers who disagreed with him, like Eden 
and Duff-Cooper, could resign without shaking 
his authority, 

Chamberlain’s two predecessors, Baldwin and 
MacDonald, exercised similar authority. If Bald- 
win was somewhat less energetic in pushing his 
personal views, it was he nevertheless who domi- 
nated whenever there was serious disagreement. 
MacDonald had a more active interest in direct- 
ing policy, and he has been accused of using 
his authority over the Cabinet’s agenda in an 
arbitrary way to determine what should be con- 
sidered in Cabinet meeting and to veto items 
which displeased him. Attlee as Prime Minister 
aimed at winning agreement among his col- 
leagues rather than at imposing a decision upon 
them. Frequently, he was criticized for “not 
giving a stronger lead.” Yet in his sincere, un- 
spectacular way, Attlee was not only decisive 
but, on occasions, ruthless, a fact which sug- 
gests that the office itself creates a certain pat- 
tern of behavior for even the most quiet per- 
sonality. 


Ilf 

The Sources of the Prime Minisfe/$ 

Strength 

There are several considerations, other than 
.personality, which help to determine the 
Minister’s position inside his Cabinet. For one 
thing, as the work of administration has become ' 
increasingly heavy, Cabinet members have often 
been so preoccupied with the duties and prob- 
lems of their own departments as to leave gen- 
eral policy to the Prime Minister and his chosen 
advisers. In addition, particularly in the Con- 
servative Party, the exalted position as party 
leader gives the Prime Minister a prestige far 
greater than that of any other individual in the 
Cabinet; and in the case of the Conservative 
Party it also gives him control over the party’s 
organization and funds, weapons of decisive 
power against any challenger. Moreover, the 
prestige of the Prime Minister and the party 
are so closely intertwined that any attack upOij 
the Prime Minister is bound simultaneously toX 
discredit his party and to give ammunition to 
the Opposition, and few of his colleagues would 
risk such disaster in order to defeat one of his 
policies. For that matter, the constant publicity 
given the Prime Minister because of his position 
is likely to give him a prestige and a popular 
following greater than that of any of his col- 
leagues. 

POPULAR LEADERSHIP 

Even more fundamental, however, is the in- 
creasingly popular habit of looking to the execu- 
tive for leadership, not only because Parliament 
is less and less able to work out a coherent pol- 
icy or to frame technical legislation, but also 
because of the belief that the Prime Minister is 
more likely than Parliament to think in terms 
of the general interest. Parliament is largely 
made up of clashing interests: the trade unions 
have their representatives and so do the big 
industrialists and financiers. The Prime Min- 
ister, however, is not pledged to any special 
interest. His position is high enough so that he 
needs no man’s favor and so that there is no 
bribe which can appeal to him. His position 
politically is so strong that he can afford to think 
of the public interest at the expense of private 
and selfish interests. He may not be able to ig- 
nore the most powerful of the special iaterestSi 
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but he is in a far stronger position to resist a 
selfish minority than is the ordinary legislator. 
Indeed, to some extent his position encourages 
him to do so because, even when he thinks of 
the next election, he must think not in terms of , 
any single interest or constituency but in terms 
of winning a majority of votes in the island as 
a whole. Any too evident devotion to any special 
interest (even to the trade unions in the case of 
Labor or to big business in the case of the Con- 
servatives) may antagonize enough marginal 
votes to lose the election. 

What the Prime Minister Does 

The perfect Prime Minister would have to be 
an unusually versatile man, for he must com- 
bine the talents both of a leader of a great po- 
litical party and of a chief of government offi- 
cials. The success of his party at the polls may 
depend upon his ability to appeal to the popular 
imagination and to sense the desires and the 
needs of the mass of the people. He ought, like 
Stanley Baldwin, to have the sort of character 
and appearance which inspire trust and confi- 
dence. He ought, like Winston Churchill, to be 
able to speak directly to the hearts and minds 
of his countrymen so that through his words 
political issues may become clear and political 
needs comprehensible. It is up to him, more 
than any other elected figure, to give the human 
touch to government and to make the ordinary 
citizen feel that he is in some direct and personal 
contact with the issues which are being decided. 

But the Prime Minister is obliged not only 
to play a great role before the public as a whole; 
he must also act as leader of his party in that 
narrower community which is Parliament. Here 
a quite different set of qualities is required. An 
expert platform manner is less important than 
judgment, understanding, and the ability to 
grasp the essential points of the issues under 
discussion and to display a command of the 
technicalities involved, to sense the feeling of 
the House and to adopt the proper strategy* 
Cogency of argument and skill in debate now 
become important, for the House of Commons 
is not a place where eloquence can be substi- 
tuted for competence or where impassioned ora- 
tory can compensate for ignorance of the facts. 
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Then, too, the Prime Minister is head of the 
Cabinet. Here he must be a good judge of men, 
for, apart from those few who ‘'choose them- 
selves,” he must select his colleagues. Here he 
must preside over the formulation of policy, 
and here the need is for the “good chairman,” 
the man who can see the main issues and the 
questions of principle, who can arbitrate be- 
tween different views, who has common sense 
and good judgment, who can guide the discus- 
sion toward a definite conclusion, and who can 
get the Cabinet team to work together harmoni- 
ously and efficiently. 

Moreover, with the growth of the govern- 
ment’s administrative functions, there is the 
need for the good administrator, who can com- 
prehend the over all pattern of the government’s 
responsibilities, who can bring the incredible 
variety of governmental policies and activities 
into reasonable relationship with one another, 
and who can act as managcr-in-chicf of the gov- 
ernment’s business. 

And finally, the Prime Minister must main- 
tain particularly close relations with the King, 
for it is the Prime Minister alone and not the 
Cabinet who advises the King on such matters 
as appointments and dissolutions and who must 
keep the King informed on governmental deci- 
sions (see p. 125). The King, of course, can be 
expected to accept the advice of the Prime Min- 
ister on any significant issue, but assent is not 
always a mere matter of form. The tact and 
perception of the Prime Minister is an important 
element in their personal relationship; and the 
effectiveness of this relationship can have far- 
reaching consequences, as was shown at the 
time of the abdication crisis in 19^6. 

Obviously, no one man is likely to combine all 
the qualities needed for this job. A great popular 
leader may be a failure in the give and take of 
parliamentary debate, and he may be quite in- 
adequate in the less public but vitally important 
work of chairman, co-ordinator, and adminis- 
trator. More than one government has been 
wrecked by a Prime Minister who was as color- 
ful and brilliant a leader as Parliament or the 
country could desire but who lacked the respect 
and even the trust of his colleagues and could 
not direct a Cabinet discussion toward definite 
decision or action on the issues before it. Yet the 
qualities required for the different functions 
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are not necessarily incompatible. Good judg- 
ment, both of men and of issues, is essential to 
the leader of the party in Parliament as well as 
to the chairman of the Cabinet. So are a grasp 
of the issues and principles which are most im- 
portant and the ability to keep a group of men, 
larger in one case than in the other, working 
together in harmony and, if possible, with en- 
thusiasm. 

TRAINING 

In this sense, the training which all British 
Prime Ministers must receive is more demand- 
ing than that of the ordinary American Presi- 
dent. The man who can sustain the crossfire 
of Parliament over a period of years and who 
can lead his party successfully both in debate 
and in strategy must be a man of considerable 
ability. The competition for leadership is rigor- 
ous, and the aspirant is constantly sized up 
against both the leaders of his own party and 
those of the Opposition, and the sizing up takes 
place within a single chamber. In the United 
States there is no comparable device for the test- 
ing and winnowing out of the ablest leaders. 

Yet there is also some fear that this kind of 
training may prevent the development of great 
leaders in the future. For if the House of Com- 
mons is the only path to political leadership, 
and if the Houjje is itself dominated by the 
machines of the great parties, there will be less 
opportunity for the man who is brilliant but 
unorthodox to rise to the top. It is sometimes 
suggested that a Lloyd George or a Winston 
Churchill starting on a parliamentary career 
today would never be allowed to emerge from 
the wilderness of the back benches if, indeed, he 
could win election to Parliament in the first 
place. The man who is too independent or 
imaginative will hardly win the approval of the 
party whips, and leaders are likely to regard as 
a trouble-maker .the young man who opposes 
their ideas or flirts with dissident groups. It 
took imminent military disaster to put Winston 
Churchill in the prime ministership, and short 
of such exceptional aid, the road of the inde- 
pendent is a hard one. 

Yet if the restrictions on personal independ- 
ence seem to be growing, there is considerable 
hope for the undisciplined in the fact that the 


Cabinet formed by the well-disciplined Laboi 
Party in 1945 contained three men — Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Aneurin Bevan, and George Strauss— 
who had been expelled from the party in 1935 
for advocating a Popular Front with the Com- 
munists, and who, though they had returned 
to the fold, owed much of their prominence in 
the party to their earlier obstreperousness. One 
of them, Aneurin Bevan, again split from the 
Labor Government over policy in 1950 and re- 
signed from the Cabinet but he remains a mem- 
ber of the party. 

The Prime Minister and the American 
President z 


— * power of the Prime ^ Min- 

istcr with that of the American PresrdSt," the 
President appe ars to b ^ 

^as, first pral^'a^^ of office— four jeais 

-^and no matter how unpopulat he may.^be 
with Congress or pycp 

voter s, he has the consti tm ional right to hold 

tion. TKe Prime Minister, in contrast, has no 
certain tenure. The House of Commons, at least 
in theory, may force him to resign or to hold a 
new election whenever it wants. 

The aecond ap parent advantage is that the 
President is s upre me "wlt KmTils ^ Cab! net and 
m ay acLagainst its un animous opinion, while 
the Prime Minister must cariy*^ aTTalT 

.stalHTS ihe _ presidential. CalwACU.aa^^ 
whom he must share his power. 


Both oF "these ad van tag*es 7 however, lose some- 
thing in practice. The Prime Minister who 
enters office with a safe party majority is, to 
all intents and purposes, as sure of his five years 
in office as the President of his four_^ And if the 
Prime Mia Lt£Jl,is more seriously restricted by 
his C abinet than thr"I^ sTdchrF 
no'~doubt that tjieJPri_m e_.Mim^^ 
in a position t o dom inate it to a significant ex- 
tent. 

"The decisive advantage which the Prime 
Minister has over the President is his control 
of the legislature. The tightness of party disci- 
pline and the power to dissolve a recalcitrant 
Parliament are two weapons for which the 
President has no equivalent. Congress is an 
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equal partner with the President, and it is in- 
clined to feel jealous of his authority. It is under 
no obligation to accept his recommendations; 
any legislative program which he submits is 
likely at best to be modified and at worst to be 
mutilated, rejected, or ignored. The President’s 
chief weapons are his power to appeal to public 
opinion, the judicious distribution of patronage, 
and the veto. As Franklin D, Roosevelt demon- 
strated, public appeals can have great effect if 
the President has the personality and knack 
to appeal to the public, and the issue is one 
which can be dramatized; but even Roosevelt 
could not swing public opinion, much less Con- 
gress, on an unpopular issue, and no President 
can weary the public with too many appeals or 
it will fail to respond. Patronage is now of lim- 
ited extent, and after the first six months of a 
new administration the President is not likely 
to have a great deal at his disposal. The veto is 
a negative power; it is not of great help in push- 
ing for the enactment of a positive program. 

In contrast, the Prime Minister’s legislate 
control is almcisr beyorid ch^lengc.^'H e is, in 
iEact, more likely to^Tia^^Sicult^ getting his 
^ ideas accepted by the Cabinet than by the House 
of Commons. Once the Cabinet is with him, 
and as long as the majority of Commons belong 
to his party, the House of Commons will not 
obstruct him; on the contrary, it will follow his 
instructions, not as an equal partner in the gov- 
ernment, but as an assembly under his control. 

LIMITATIONS ON THE PRIME MINISTER 

Does this mean that the Prime Minister, then, 
is not a dictator in his control of his Cabinet 
only because he personally chooses to avoid 
dictatorship, and not because of any effective 
restraint upon his will? The answer is: not in 
any realistic sense. The Prime Minister holds 
his power for a definite period of time. Except 
for national emergencies there must be a free 
election at least once in five years, and at this 
time the people are perfectly capable of turning 
out both him and his party. This is an eventu- 
ality which no dictator contemplates or permits. 
Moreover, no dictator tolerates an active oppo- 
sition, but the Prime Minister is always subject 
to the most searching cross-examination and the 
most vigorous denunciation by his opponents 
both in Parliament and in the press. 


In addition, the spirit of the British Consti- 
tution acts as a telling restraint. Anyone who 
succeeds in becoming Prime Minister must have 
served a long apprenticeship in a tradition 
which takes for granted the rivalry of two pow- 
erful parties, the exuberance of criticism, the 
existence of a vigorous opposition enjoying spe- 
cial privileges, and the voluntary yielding of 
office when a vote either in Parliament or in a 
general election goes against the government of 
the day. Certainly the country as a whole would 
be horrified and would resist bitterly any gov- 
ernment which violated this tradition. What is 
even more significant, the Prime Minister, edu- 
cated as he is in this tradition, would himself 
be horrified by any such attempt, and it is un- 
likely that the idea would ever enter his head. 
He may at times use his power in an autocratic 
fashion, and he may show his irritation at criti- 
cism, but fundamentally there is always the 
recognition that he is the servant of the people, 
that they have the right both to criticize and 
to discharge him, and that if he wishes to do his 
duty and to keep his job, his will must be sub- 
ject to theirs. This is, of course, an attitude 
which no dictator can comprehend. 

III. THE KING 

The King and the People 

In ordinary times the British King is more 
conspicuous than powerful. His coronation is 
the cxrcasion for an unparalleled demonstration 
of popular and patriotic devotion; and the path 
of his progress when he drives to the Houses 
of Parliament to open a new session is lined 
with throngs of faithful and admiring subjects. 
Indeed, crowds of people will gather to watch 
any member of the royal family, whatever he 
does, who would scarcely turn their heads (save 
in time of grave national crisis or during a bitter 
political campaign) to catch a view of the Prime 
Minister. The activities of the royal family are 
always newsworthy : Prince Charles has a birth- 
day or the dowager Queen opens a flower 
show, and the papers give as much room to 
pictures and descriptions of the event as they 
would to most political developments abroad. 
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A Prime Minister may make a significant politi- 
cal decision without one half the fanfare which 
accompanies a royal visit to a Welsh or Scot- 
tish village. Indeed, one of the classic methods 
of calling attention to some worthy cause, 
whether it be the restoration of the cathedral 
of Canterbury or, in time of war, the conserva- 
tion of bath water, is to have the royal family 
engage in some symbolic gesture which will 
publicize the need. 

Yet in spite of the ceremonial and the excite- 
ment, the Prime Minister and the Cabinet rule; 
the King, in any political conflict, must submit. 
The King is not totally devoid of power, but 
his powers tend to be informal, contingent, and 
often highly speculative. In fact, his position has 
undergone a paradoxical development. His pop- 
ularity has grown enormously at the very time 
that his personal power has declined. Nor is 
this change a matter of coincidence. The popu- 
larity of the royal family today is largely due to 
the fact that it takes no part in politics, wields 
no open political power, takes sides publicly in 
no political controversy, and therefore makes 
no political enemies. Today it is unheard-of for 
any important organ of public opinion to criti- 
cize the King or his immediate family. He can, 
literally, do no wrong. And if this is because, 
politically, he can do nothing at all, his popu- 
larity does not suffer thereby. 

THE LOSS OF ROYAL PRESTIGE 

To anyone who notes the general tone of rev- 
erence adopted by the popular press in England 
and the almost religious feeling with which 
large masses of people regard the King, it seems 
incredible that he should ever have commanded 
anything less than this general regard. But as 
Kingsley Martin points out in his penetrating 
and entertaining book, The Magic of Monarchy, 
such was once the case. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the people of England cut off the head of 
one King and deposed another. William of 
Orange and, later, George I and George II were, 
to a greater or lesser extent, suspected and even 
disliked as foreigners; and they were the object 
of active hatred on the part of those who were 
loyal to the old Stuart line. If George III was 
hailed as a real Englishman and a * patriot 
king,’* his insanity later in life scarcely added to 
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the credit of the monarchy; and the reigns of 
his sons, George IV and William IV, did little 
to raise the royal prestige. To those familiar 
witli the press’s present deference to royalty, it 
is something of a jolt to read the comments of 
the Times on the death of George IV: “There 
never was an individual less regretted by his 
fellow-creatures than this deceased King. What 
eye has wept for him? What heart has heaved 
one sob of unmercenary sorrow ?” The Spectator 
marked the occasion by printing a list of the 
King’s mistresses; and it later wrote of Wil- 
liam IV: 

His late Majesty, though at times a jovial and, 
for a king, an honest man, was a weak, ignorant, 
commonplace sort of person. . . . Notwithstand- 
ing his feebleness of purpose and littleness of mind, 
his ignorance and his prejudices, William IV was 
to the last a popular sovereign, but his very popu- 
larity was acquired at the price of something like 
public contempt.*^ 

Perhaps the. most striking aspect of such state- 
ments is not the harshness but the matter-of- 
factness of the criticism. The King, clearly, 
was a very ordinary mortal, and there was little 
of the almost mystic reverence which since has 
grown up. For today, as Kingsley Martin has 
noted, it is possible to discuss the divinity of 
Christ in the British press, but there can be no 
serious discussion of the monarchy. 

RECAPTURE OF ROYAL PRESTIGE 

The change in the monarch’s position oc- 
curred during the reign of Queen Victoria who, 
as a young ruler, was herself subjected to serious 
criticism. As late as the 1870’s there was a flour- 
ishing and noisy republican movement. Later, 
however, the new imperialistic spirit helped to 
turn the Queen into a symbol of Empire and as 
such to kindle public enthusiasm. Moreover, her 
very longevity commanded respect. A new gen- 
eration grew up which remembered nothing of 
earlier royal scandals and which felt respect and 
even affection for the venerable matriarch. The 
ultra-respectability of her private life appealed 
to the politically powerful middle class. And if 
Victoria was at times very active politically be- 
hind the scenes, her avoidance of overt political 
action rendered her, so far as the vast public was 

® Quoted in Kingsky Martin, The Magic of Monarchy, 
pp. 27-30. 
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aware, immune from partisan attack or criti- 
cism. 

Victoria’s son and successor, Edward VII, did 
little to raise the royal prestige in the public eye, 
but her grandson, George V, established the 
monarchy even more firmly. The decency of 
his private life and the conscientiousness with 
which he performed the taxing duties of his of- 
fice won him a respect and a freedom from 
criticism which set the pattern for the present 
time. So immune to criticism did the royal fam- 
ily become that, at a time when it was widely 
known in the United States that Edward VIII 
was contemplating marriage with the twice- 
divorced Mrs. Simpson, no British newspaper — 
not even the Daily W or l{er — dared mention the 
affair, partly because of the law of libel, but 
chiefly because of fear of the reaction of readers 
who had been brought up to think the King 
above reproach. Moreover, the editors them- 
selves had a well-developed habit pattern which 
made them renounce the scoop of the century 
rather than depart from their customary stand- 
ards. Largely as a result of this reticence, George 
VI was able to succeed with noteworthy ease 
both to his brother’s title and his father’s pres- 
tige. When his daughter, Elizabeth 11 , ascended 
the throne in 1952, the monarchy had never 
been more popular. 

The Bases of fhe King's Prestige 

Several considerations help to account for the 
popularity of the monarchy. For one thing, the 
kingship answers a need for color and drama, 
for great spectacles and pageants, which too 
often is left unsatisfied in modern society. Espe- 
cially in an age when life for large numbers of 
people is drab, monotonous, and uneventful, 
the need for diversion and for some emotional 
outlet is a serious one and one which, inciden- 
tally, explains some of the appeal of the uni- 
forms and parades of Fascist movements. 

The royal family, moreover, introduces an ele- 
ment of human interest and warmth into the 
lives of many who are poor, lonely, and frus- 
trated. The individual who, in a highly urban- 
ized society, misses the gossip and friendliness 
of village life and feels uprooted and alone can 
find some substitute in news of the royal fam- 
ily. Every detail of their lives is carefully related 
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in the public press, and one can take a personal 
interest in their clothes, their diversions, their 
trips, and their romances in a way which paral- 
lels the insatiable curiosity of many Americans 
about the lives of their favorite motion picture 
stars. Undoubtedly many people, consciously or 
unconsciously, identify themselves with indi- 
vidual members of the royal family and find 
some release from the hmitations of their own 
existence. 

Another psychological element has greater 
political importance. Rarely in human history 
has the individual felt less secure than today. 
Dread of economic disaster and fear of war 
make him feel himself to be the pawn of forces 
completely beyond his control. In many ways 
he resembles a child, frightened of the world 
and longing for security. And like a child he 
desires the protection of some authoritative 
figure — a father, a leader, or a king. To this 
need, the royal family lends itself most effec- 
tively. Queen Victoria, with her great brood of 
children, was the mother incarnate. Edward VII 
resembled in some respects the English country 
gentleman to whom tenants could look for di- 
rection and support. George V and George VI, 
with their irreproachable family life, easily fitted 
the father picture. And it is significant that 
when Edward VIII acted in such a way as to 
blast the picture of the father of his people, he 
lost his throne. Those who remember the grief 
of the American people at the death of President 
Roosevelt can appreciate something of the emo- 
tional force which attaches itself to any leader, 
particularly in time of peril; and from this at- 
tachment the King profits. 

LIMITATIONS 

But if such considerations contribute to the 
King’s power, it is clear that power depends 
upon his willingness to keep respectable and to 
keep out of politics. If the King ever became 
openly a partisan of one party and an enemy 
of the other, the party which he opposed would 
be driven inevitably to criticize and attack him. 
And since, in a democracy, the Opposition 
sooner or later comes into power, the time 
would come when the King would be obliged to 
work with ministers who had attacked him or 
to get out. Indeed, the leaders of a party which 
the King publicly opposed probably would re- 
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fuse to hold office while he retained the king- 
ship, and they might abolish the monarchy alto- 
gether. 

In short, the price of the King’s popularity 
and position in Great Britain is his abstention 
from politics. Edward VIII, during the depres- 
sion, visited one of the most poverty-stricken 
areas of Great Britain and, on viewing condi- 
tions which were shocking, made what would 
seem the obvious comment that something must 
be done. In Great Britain, however, the com- 
ment aroused considerable discussion. The ques- 
tion of help for the depressed areas and of relief 
in general was a political question, and it was 
suggested that the King had uttered a political 
opinion. People wondered whether the King 
intended to do something actively to carry out 
his remark, and if so what action could be taken 
which would not violate the constitutional tra- 
dition. It was even suggested that certain Con- 
servatives were not sorry to see the King abdi- 
cate at the time of the Simpson affair because 
of his expressed sympathy with the working 
classes. Altogether, the flurry of speculation 
which could arise from such a remark indicates 
one reason why the present rulers of Great Brit- 
ain generally limit themselves, when they talk 
with their subjects, to the asking of questions 
of the most innocuous character. 

As royalty must be free of political bias, so 
must it be free from scandal, for it is hard to 
make the father picture fit the colorful rake, 
or to combine reverence for the royal family 
wath disapproval of its private life. As long as 
the King and Queen lead a conventional life, 
their job is a good one. But any unorthodoxy, 
although it may exhilarate a small elite, will 
blast the illusions of the masses of the people. 
The King who is to hold his position must rec- 
oncile himself to a dull and conscientious exist- 
ence. He must be willing to be bored inter- 
minably by long-winded if well-intentioned 
speeches of welcome and gratitude. He must 
appear at innumerable and exhausting public 
ceremonies, maintaining an air of interest and 
even of pleasure. Regardless of weather, the 
show must go on. The crowds must not be kept 
waiting, and they must be able to take their 
fill of the sight of a gracious, kind, conscientious, 
understanding sovereign. The King or Queen 
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who is not ready to pay this price had better 
imitate Edward. 

The King's Powers 

So much for the psychological aspects of the 
King’s position. What are his real powers ? ^ 

There is no simple answer to this question. 
In general, the King’s job is simply to do what 
his responsible ministers tell him to do. When 
an election is held and the former Government 
has resigned, the King customarily sends for 
the leader of the victorious party and asks him 
to form a government. As long as the House 
of Commons is willing to follow this leadership 
(and generally this means until the next elec- 
tion), the Cabinet stays in office. The King 
makes the speeches the Cabinet desires and 
signs the legislation it has Parliament pass. If 
that Government is defeated in an election and 
resigns as a result, or after meeting an adverse 
vote in the House of Commons, the King calls 
on the leader of the new majority party and 
takes orders from his new master. The result 
is the kind of paradox one finds in a Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta. The Prime Minister 
kisses the King's hands when he takes office, 
and he addresses him with the utmost deference. 
But the facts are all the other way around. It is 
the Prime Minister who tells the King what to 
do, and if there is any conflict of wills, it is the 
Prime Minister who is in the dominant position. 

What influence the King has, in short, de- 
pends upon his personality rather than upon 
his formal power. He has the right to be in- 
formed and to be consulted. The Prime Min- 
ister must always tell him of Cabinet decisions, 
and he must be ready to explain the reasons for 
any policy. The King can, in the words of 
Bagehot, encourage and warn; and if he is an 
intelligent monarch, these powers may be im- 
portant. For the King is in an unusually advan- 
tageous position. In the course of a normal reign 
he is bound to see many governments come and 
go, and to be acquainted with the leading states- 
men of his age. He can, if he wishes, acquire 
considerable political knowledge and experi- 
ence. And since the Prime Minister must dis- 
cuss his policies with the King, tell him of new 

^ For the distinction between the Crown and the King, 
see above, pp. 30-31, 
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developments, and listen to what he has to say, 
the King is in an excellent position to make his 
views known to the man who has the power 
to do something about them. 

Few people really know, until long after 
Kings or Queens have died, how much of a 
part they have played in politics. Queen Vic- 
toria, for example, was a woman of decided 
opinions. In the great rivalry between Gladstone 
and Disraeli, she was heart and soul with Dis- 
raeli. Repeatedly she took action behind the 
scenes to help her political friends and to im- 
pede her enemies. But the public at large was 
quite unaware of her activity. Again, in the 
reign of Edward VII, although there is still some 
controversy over the extent of his real influence, 
the King’s opposition to reform of the House 
of Lords, his hostility toward Germany, and his 
support of the French alliance are credited with 
having had considerable importance. George V 
is reported to have acted as something of a brake 
on the Liberal government which was in office 
when he succeeded to the throne; and he un- 
doubtedly played a decisive part in the parlia- 
mentary crisis of 1931 by urging the leaders of 
the three large parties to form a coalition Cab- 
inet. 

EXCEPllONAL CIRCUMSTANCES 

In addition to whatever informal influence 
the King may have, there are certain exceptional 
times when he may exercise real power. If one 
party has a clear majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and if one person is clearly the leader of 
that party, the King must ask him to become 
Prime Minister. But there have been times in 
the past when no party had a clear majority in 
Parliament or when the majority party had not 
yet designated its leader. At such times the King 
may be able to exercise a certain personal choice. 
Even in such cases, however, the King is careful 
to follow the course which is least likely to 
arouse criticism. If there is no obvious leader of 
the majority party, he is careful to find out who 
is most acceptable to the party’s leaders in gen- 
eral; if there is no clear majority in Parliament, 
he turns to the party which is best able to form 
a government in accordance with the verdict of 
the last election or which is most likely to re- 
ceive the support of the House of Commons. 
If a Prime Minister should be defeated in a vote 


on a significant issue in the House of Commons 
and should prefer resignation to dissolution, it 
is customary for the King to send for the leader 
of the Opposition, even though the Opposition 
docs not have a majority. If, however, as in 
1931, the government resigns without having 
been defeated, the King is somewhat freer. He 
may consult anyone he wants — including the 
leaders of all the political parties— and attempt 
to work out a solution which will be satisfac- 
tory. Thus George V, according to report, urged 
Prime Minister MacDonald, following his res- 
ignation in 1931, to form a new Cabinet made 
up of leaders of all three parties, and persuaded 
the leaders of the other parties to concur. But 
there is still some complaint that the King, in so 
doing, exceeded his constitutional powers. 

A second case in which the King has power 
is less clear. Repeatedly in the past there have 
been serious disagreements between the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. Under 
such circumstances the Prime Minister may ask 
the King to appoint enough new peers to over- 
ride the hostile majority in the House of Lords. 
Some writers, notably those attached to the 
Labor Party, insist that this is advice which, like 
other advice from the Prime Minister, the King 
is bound to accept. But orthodox opinion holds 
that the King cannot be compelled to make 
such appointments until he is sure that the 
people of the country are truly in accord with 
the controversial legislation. The King, accord- 
ingly, may first insist that a new election be held 
to test the issue in dispute. 

Some commentators, for the most part Con- 
servatives, would push the power of the King 
even further. They insist that the King, as 
guardian of the Constitution, has the right to 
refuse his consent to a proposal which he re- 
gards as unconstitutional or as an abuse of the 
Prime Minister’s power (though this power has 
not been exercised since 1707), that he has the 
right to dismiss a government under such cir- 
cumstances (though this has not occurred since 
1783), that he can force a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment (although he must first find ministers who 
will take the responsibility for his act), and that 
he can refuse to dissolve Parliament when the 
Prime Minister so requests if he thinks it un- 
wise or if he believes it possible to form an alter- 
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native government. All of these claims arc ex- 
tremely controversial, and, as so often is the case 
with the British G>nstitution, one may simply 
have to wait and see. One comment, at least, 
seems safe. If ever such powers are exercised, 
the occasion is likely to be a serious emergency; 
for it is only at such a time that a King would 
risk making the royal power itself an issue. So 
long as he follows the advice of his Prime Min- 
ister, no one will criticize him; if the conse- 
quences arc unfortunate, the fault is the Prime 
Minister’s. But once the King acts for himself, 
he must also expect to be criticized directly. 
And the road of least criticism is the road for 
the King. 

Other Functions of the King 

The King has acquired a new and extremely 
important role in recent decades. He is the sym- 
bol which, in a very real sense, holds together 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Colonies, of course, can be governed as effec- 
tively by a republic as by a monarchy. But it 
was essential for the actual evolution of impor- 
tant British colonies from a position of depend- 
ence on Great Britain to one of independence 
within the Commonwealth that there was a 
monarchy to act as a formal and sentimental 
link between them for thus, although they had 
no common Parliament or Cabinet, they had a 
common King. 

The King of Great Britain is at once King of 
Canada, King of Australia, King of New Zea- 
land, King of South Africa, King of Pakistan, 
and King of Ceylon.® No change may be made 
in the order of succession to the throne by any 
member of the Commonwealth without the 
consent of the others. And, particularly among 
those of Anglo-Saxon descent in the overseas 
parts of the Commonwealth, there is a some- 
what romantic, somewhat emotional, but patri- 
otic and powerful loyalty to the King which 
helps to hold these areas close to the people 
and even to the policy of Great Britain. This 
attitude was evident when Queen Elizabeth II, 
then the heir presumptive, toured Canada in 
1951. Some of the bonds of the Commonwealth 

« India, though a member of the Commonwealth, is a 
republic. See p. 217. 
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are bonds of tradition, and many ate bonds of 
self-interest; but the person of the King fills an 
essential place by providing an easily compre- 
hensible symbol of unity. In this sense, he is 
irreplaceable. In his broadcast at the time of 
George Vi’s death in early 1952, Winston 
Churchill spoke perceptively on this aspect of 
the Crown: 

There is no doubt that of all the institutions 
which have grown up among us over the cen- 
turies or sprung into being in our lifetime, the 
constitutional monarchy is the most deeply founded 
and dearly cherished by the whole association of 
our peoples. 

In the present generation it has acquired a 
meaning incomparably more powerful than anyone 
had dreamed possible in former times. The Crown 
has become the mysterious link, indeed I may say 
the magic link, which united our loosely bound 
but strongly interwoven Commonwealth of na- 
tions, states, and races. 

Peoples who would never tolerate the assertions 
of a written constitution which implied any diminu- 
tion of their independence are the foremost to be 
proud of their loyalty to the Crown. 

APPEAL TO THE IRRATIONAL 

British writers often praisSe another aspect of 
the King’s position. Ever since the rise of Fascist 
governments and the general fear that democ- 
racy might not be able to compete with various 
leader-worshipping cults, many people have 
noted the highly effective, if unintentional, way 
in which the institiicion of kingship has diverted 
potentially dangerous inclinations into relatively 
harmless channels. In the King the people have 
a leader who is far more colorful and the center 
of far more ceremonial than Adolf Hitler at 
his best. In his person and his family, the King 
is the incarnation of national history. He has 
the traditional reverence of many generations 
on which to draw in support of his position. He 
excites a respect which cannot be commanded 
by ordinary human beings. Few people are 
likely to turn to a Fuhrer while the King af- 
fords so exceptional an outlet for the irrational 
feelings which occasionally menace democracy. 
Yet — and this is supposedly the beauty of the 
system — the King is politically almost powerless. 
The people may adore him to their heart’s con- 
tent in almost perfect safety. Their trust cannot 
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be abused because the King lacks the power to 
abuse it. 

Some observers like to point out that in the 
United States a citizen is torn by conflicting 
desires. He wants to love and revere the Presi- 
dent as chief of state and leader of the country; 
but often he wants to hate him as the leader 
of the party to which he is opposed politically 
or as the author of policies which seem to him 
disastrous. He wants a father-substitute whom 
he can trust and love, and he needs simultane- 
ously a scapegoat for his fears and frustrations. 
In Great Britain the strain is considerably less. 
The ordinary citizen can love the King and de- 
nounce the Prime Minister without any feeling 
of inconsistency. 

Perhaps Americans, in their political system, 
have made too little provision to meet the irra- 
tional elements in human nature, although the 
importance of the general reverence for the Con- 
stitution as a unifying force should not be under- 
estimated. There could, in fact, be a rather in- 
teresting argument as to whether King-worship 
or Constitution-worship is better. For worship 
of the Constitution may end in blind opposition 
to necessary change, while the King who is the 
object of such irrational devotion may, human 
nature being what it is, choose at some time to 
abuse the potential power with which this rev- 
erence invests him. Certainly it was a shock to 
many Britons to realize, during the crisis over 
the abdication of Edward VIII, that a human 
being could be clothed in such an aura of sanc- 
tity that it was impossible publicly to discuss his 
faults and that there was even some danger 
that a party of “King’s friends” might appeal 
to the country to uphold the King at the sacri- 
fice of the traditional institutions of constitu- 
tional democracy. 


DEMOCRACY AND ROYALTY 

There is also some criticism of the kingship, 
chiefly by intellectuals in the Labor Party, who 
point out that the King’s circle of personal 
friends and companions is, of necessity, limited 
to the upper classes. Such men and women are 
unlikely to have had any personal experience 
of poverty and deprivation; and most of them 
are likely to be, not only Conservatives, but 
right-wing Q)nservatives. If ever the King 
should be so ill-advised as to interfere actively 
in politics, therefore, it would scarcely be to the 
advantage of Labor. The education of royalty 
places so much emphasis on the constitutional 
tradition and the obligation of impartiality that 
there is little likelihood that this danger will 
materialize, but the possibility explains Labor’s 
distaste for those theories which would interpret 
broadly the King’s political powers. 

The American may be more seriously im- 
pressed by another criticism put forward by cer- 
tain British critics, to the effect that the mon- 
archy is a bulwark of the class system and that 
this system is incompatible with democracy. So 
long as a court exists, the charge runs, and so 
long as men of title play a dignified and colorful 
part in the national life, so long as there is ri- 
valry for “presentation” at the Court of St. James 
or for invitations to a royal garden party, there 
exists an official institution for the effective, if 
unintentional, encouragement of social snobbery. 
While King and court exist as living reminders 
of hierarchy, title, and class, the path toward 
social equality cannot be completely smooth. 
And although the point is debatable, as to 
whether political democracy is dependent upon 
a large measure of social democracy, those who 
believe it is so dependent must regard the mon- 
archy as one of the liabilities of British democ- 
racy. 



CHAPTER 6 


The National Administration 
of Great Britain 


I. THE RANGE OF PUBLIC RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

In the past century no development, the world 
over, has been more spectacular than the in- 
crease in the scope erf government activity. In 
the early nineteenth century the major responsi- 
l)ilities of government were to provide peace and 
order and to make it easy for private enterprise 
to do the rest. But the growth of heavy industry 
and crowded cities following the industrial revo- 
lution created problems of health and exploita- 
tion which individual efforts could not solve. 
One after another, each group in the community 
turned to the state to provide protection or aid, 
and each new demand added to the work of 
government. 

Thus in the early nineteenth century the 
danger of disease and epidemics in Great Brit- 
ain's overcrowded communities brought a de- 
mand for compulsory rules of sanitation and 
for the establishment of public health services. 
Public outcry against the widespread use of 
child labor in cotton mills and coal mines re- 
sulted in restrictive legislation. Labor sought 
protection against dangerous conditions of work, 
and later won the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, British farmers, long neglected in 
the national concentration upon industry, ulti- 
mately secured government guarantees of the 
prices of their products as well as the benefits 
of government-sponsored research. Even in- 
dustry, as it came to be challenged by the com- 
petition of other countries, asked protection 
through tariffs and sought positive public aid 
in re-equipping itself for more productive effort. 
In responding to these and other demands, the 
state has become a “service” or “welfare state, 
committed to creating favorable conditions of 


life for all its people. And in so doing, the state 
through its agents has increasingly intervened 
in the affairs of the community and the lives of 
individuals. 

Modern Social Responsibilities 

Nowhere has the increase in the responsibili- 
ties of government been more obvious than in 
the field of welfare. In the past, distress whether 
caused by unemployment, sickness, or old age 
was looked upon as a personal, not a social, 
problem. Private aid, often a matter of religious 
charity, met most of the needs of the poor. 
When it did not, the task was left to local com- 
munities. However, workhouses and poor farms 
were purposely kept as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible to discourage people from resorting to 
them. Poverty was looked on as a disgrace re- 
sulting from lack of initiative and unwillingness 
to work; hence public aid was both meager and 
grudgingly given. 

More recently, men have placed the blame 
for poverty and mass-unemployment upon the 
economic system rather than upon individuals 
themselves. They have seen that in a society de- 
pendent on mass production the impact of 
fluctuating demand and technological change is 
often felt far outside any particular industry 
involved. Moreover, the fact that the results of 
unemployment are far more disastrous in mod- 
ern urban society than in older agricultural 
ones, where the land could help to provide a 
living, has brought a heightened sense of public 
responsibility. 

PROTECTION OF THE WEAK 

This new conception of state responsibility 
has been reflected in the belief that the weaker 
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members of society must be protected from the 
worst effects of economic pressures, and that 
village solidarity must be replaced by social 
solidarity, that is, by the support of the whole 
community. Between 1906 and 1911, almost 
thirty years before similar American action (but 
not as early as in Germany — pp. 608, 731)5 the 
British government made spectacular advances 
in public welfare by instituting a “New Deal” 
which introduced national health and unem- 
ployment insurance for some groups, noncon- 
tributory old-age pensions, a national system of 
employment exchanges, and free meals for needy 
school children. 

After World War I maternity and child wel- 
fare services were extended, more adequate help 
was given to the blind, and unemployment in- 
surance was broadened to cover about two-thirds 
of the wage-earning population. Since during 
the depression vast numbers of workers ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits and others 
were ineligible for them, it became necessary in 
1934 to establish an unemployment assistance 
service. In the inter-war period, housing pro- 
grams and slum clearance (made necessary by 
the enormous number of ancient slums and out- 
worn buildings dating back to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century) vied with unemploy- 
ment for first place in the attention of social 
welfare departments. 

But despite the very real achievements of the 
welfare program (which included the rehous- 
ing of one-third of the British population be- 
tween 1918 and 1939), the effects of the depres- 
sion and of long periods of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in depressed industries like coal min- 
ing, remained vivid in people's minds. During 
the Battle of Britain in World War II, the sac- 
rifices made by all classes threw ordinary social 
and economic inequalities into sharp relief. Even 
a Conservative Party report declared in 1941 
that “the nation is less satisfied with its im- 
mediate past than it has ever been in its entire 
history.” 

NATIONAL MINIMUM STANDARDS 

Under the spur of dissatisfaction with the past 
and with years of recurring depression, a new 
concept of public welfare began to appear. The 
older view—that public welfare should be pri- 


marily protective in character and limited to 
groups least able to take care of themselves— 
gave way to a newer view: welfare measures 
should not only be a support in time of need 
but should also provide positive means of im- 
proving the condition of the whole society. 
Where supporters of the older view feared a 
weakening of personal initiative if the state pro- 
vided a basic minimum standard of living for 
everyone, and were even more concerned lest 
an extension of state responsibilities in welfare 
fields would place a crippling burden upon the 
economy, the advocates of the new conception 
of welfare maintained that national minimum 
standards would not only leave room for initia- 
tive but would encourage it by restoring hope 
and health to the former underprivileged. The 
latter also believed that the increase of income 
in the lower brackets through nationwide social 
security would help to maintain the demand for 
goods and thereby prevent unemployment. 

THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 

The extent of popular support for govern- 
mental action to produce economic security, 
health, knowledge, and general well-l>eing, be- 
came obvious with the instant acclaim of the 
Beveridge Report in December 1942. It was the 
essence of the argument of Sir William Bev- 
eridge, the noted British economist, that five 
“Giants,” want, ignorance, idleness, squalor, and 
disease, were preventing the attainment of the 
goal of “freedom with security.” Although want 
was the “Giant” with which Beveridge’s report 
on Social Insurance and Allied Services was 
particularly concerned, he warned that all five 
had to be attacked simultaneously in order to 
defeat any one. Thus the battle required not 
only nationwide social security but also a public 
attack on unemployment, undernourishment of 
children, and menaces to health, and involved 
governmental responsibilities for better housing, 
more town planning, and broader opportunities 
for education. 

In the four years following the publication of 
the Beveridge Report, most of its specific pro- 
posals as well as its basic assumptions were em- 
bodied in legislation. The Education Act of 1944 
provided free public secondary education. Par- 
liament voted family allowances. A national 
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health service and a comprehensive system of 
national insurance came into operation on July 
5, 1948. Through government-supported hous- 
ing earlier moves to rehouse the British {xioplc 
continue and attempts arc made to ease the 
serious shortages caused by wartime devastation. 
Most radical is the legislation for town and 
country planning under which all forms of land 
development are controlled. 

Social welfare programs thus occupy a major 
share of the British government’s attention to- 
day. Following Beveridge’s prescription, the 
British are grappling with all their problems at 
once. The “Giants” of ignorance, idleness, want, 
squalor, and disease are being beset. In the proc- 
ess, the range of governmental responsibilities 
has been widened drastically to include almost 
every sphere of social life. All along the line, 
the government has become a partner with pri- 
vate enterprise in producing and maintaining 
conditions of general well-being. 

The State and Economic Life 

Increased programs of scKial welfare place a 
heavy burden of expenditure upon the state; 
they arc, as the able Labor leader, Herbert Mor- 
rison, once said, “cheques which the nation has 
drawn on the future.” Only a healthy and pro.s- 
perous economy can carry such a burden. Thus 
the “welfare” state may have to concern itself 
also with keeping farms, business, and industry 
in sound condition, so that the whole economy 
will function at a high level of production and 
consumption. 

Before World War I, British industry and agri- 
culture stood almost entirely outside govern- 
ment control. Free trade after 1846 ensured the 
British consumer low prices for both foodstuffs 
and manufactured goods. British industry had 
a strong international position resulting from 
Great Britain’s early development as “the work- 
shop of the world,” and the wealth from indus- 
trial production kept a steady flow of food and 
raw materials moving to the British Isles. 

It was the threat of national starvation 
through submarine blockade in two World 
Wars which forced a revision of the British 
attitude towards home agriculture. Similarly in 
the inter-war period, industrial com{>etition 


from countries like the United States and Ger- 
many, countries with a much richer natural 
endowment of raw materials, forced a recon- 
sideration of the position of British industry. 

AIDING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

In order to increase home sources of food, the 
British government embarked in the 1930’s on 
a policy of guaranteeing a proportion of the 
British market to the producers of certain agri- 
cultural products. After World War II, in the 
hope of ensuring home supply of at least half 
of British food needs, the government added 
guaranteed prices for certain products to the 
guarantee of secure markets. Furthermore, a 
vigorous program to increase the productivity 
of British farms was carried on by district and 
county committees of local farmers under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, 

Industry needed no less drastic measures. The 
government extended tariffs in the 1930’s and, 
at the same time, encouraged industries to form 
cartels, since it thought that monopolies would 
be in a stronger position than individual con- 
cerns in trading on the world market. But the 
results were disappointing. Moreover, British 
output per worker was outstripped in many 
fields by American output, due largely to inade- 
quate mechanization in many British industries. 
The war demonstrated the great productive 
capacity of British labor but intensified the 
strain on out-dated machinery. 

At the end of World War II, Conservatives 
and Laborites disagreed as to whether, under 
the conditions of extreme difficulty then pre- 
vailing, private companies could tackle suc- 
cessfully the mammoth job of industrial re- 
equipment and reorganization needed to win 
back a position in world markets which would 
support the British population. Conservatives 
believed private business could do the job, 
though only if given substantial government 
aid. Labor believed that government must not 
only aid but also direct industry through eco- 
nomic controls and through nationalizing key 
portions of the economy. When Labor won the 
election in July 1945, it launched a program 
under which the government assumed substan- 
tial responsibility for operating important por- 
tions of the economy. 
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NATIONALIZATION 

The most striking extension of modern gov- 
ernmental functions is through nationalization, 
which takes government into the field of busi- 
ness, substituting national for private owner- 
ship. In place of the more traditional responsi- 
bilities of regulating and promoting private eco- 
nomic enterprises, government through nation- 
alization itself undertakes the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Public ownership is not new either in Great 
Britain or in the United States, for in both 
countries many municipalities have long owned 
electrical supply or gas works, run streetcar lines, 
or operated docks (e.g.. Port of London Au- 
thority). In Great Britain three large-scale pub- 
lic enterprises were established in the inter-war 
period (the first two by a Conservative govern- 
ment) : the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which provides all British radio broadcasting; 
the Central Electricity Board (now absorbed in 
the general nationalization of electricity), which 
built and operated 4,000 miles of high voltage 
transmission wires, known as the Grid, which 
cover Great Britain with a network of power; 
and the London Passenger Transport Board 
(now under the Transport Commission), which 
operated various forms of transportation in the 
vast London area. What was new about the 
Labor government’s nationalization program 
was its scope and the potential power which it 
placed in the hands of the government, for it 
brought under public ownership, or direct public 
control, about 20 per cent of the economy — and 
that 20 per cent was in a strategic position to 
exercise control over all the rest of the economy. 

During its first session the Labor government 
nationalized the Bank of England, the coal 
mines, and telecommunications, and consoli- 
dated national control over civil aviation. All 
electric power supply and transmission were 
nationalized in 1947. The railways, road trans- 
port, London transport, docks and inland water- 
ways came under national control at the begin- 
ning of 1948. The nationalization of gas supply 
and some parts of the iron and steel industry 
rounded out the program. 

It is possible to see a fairly well defined pat- 
tern in this nationalization program. The first 
feature resulted in increased public control over 


finance. The nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 
land, coupled with the Investment (Control and 
Guarantees) Act, passed at the same time, means 
that the government supervises and, if necessary, 
can control general financial and investment 
policies. This enables the government to use 
finance as an instrument of national policy even 
if its plans should not coincide with traditionally 
orthodox financial methods. Thus to the power 
of taxation possessed by all governments is 
joined power to guide investments into those 
industries or services which the government is 
particularly eager to develop, and to finance 
large-scale developments dictated by long-range 
plans. 

National control of important sources of Em- 
pire and Commonwealth communications -\x\ 
particular, civil aviation and telecommunica- 
tions — provided the second aspect of the pro- 
gram. The far-flung character of the British 
Empire, long held together by sea power and 
now linked by air routes, makes civil aviation 
an important instrument of national policy. 
And, as a Commonwealth Conference con- 
tended in 1944, telecommunications are another 
link in imperial communications too vital to be 
trusted to private ownership. 

The third major step in the nationalization 
program was the extension of public control 
over those depressed domestic industries which 
were of vast importance and yet in such bad 
shape that private efforts could not do the job. 
The coal mines were the obvious illustration. 
Since coal, which is Great Britain’s greatest nat- 
ural resource, is used by practically all British 
industries, and, in the past, has provided a major 
share of British exports, its key position in the 
British “battle of production and exports” is 
unquestioned. Almost equally universal was the 
belief that only the resources of the state could 
modernize the equipment and organization of 
the mines. 

There was less unanimity of view regarding 
the fourth step in the program, namely the 
nationalization of four important public utiUties: 
the railways, road and inland water transport, 
electricity supply, and gas supply. The railways 
were cfBciently run by four great private com- 
panies under whose control they had been 
merged following World War I. That they 
needed large-scale re-equipment after the strains 
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and damage of World War II could not be de- 
nied, but many people questioned whether pub- 
lic ownership was a better solution than publicly 
aided financing. Similar questions were raised 
by some people about road and inland water 
transport; and the Conservatives, on their re- 
turn to office in 1951, declared that they would 
modify the road haulage arrangement to ensure 
some element of competition in transportation. 
The nationalization of both electricity and gas 
supply brought together under common man- 
agements widely scattered networks of munici- 
pally and privately owned concerns. Perhaps the 
most serious doubt raised by this move con- 
cerned the advisability of bringing all sources 
of power under public control. 

The most controversial aspect of the nationali- 
zation program was its extension to parts of the 
iron and steel industry, a vigorous, articulate, 
closely knit industry with plans of its own for 
reorganization and development. The main 
argument in favor of nationalization was the 
industry’s monopolistic position, which was not 
only permitted but even encouraged by Con- 
servative administrations. The Labor Party has 
long accused such monopolies of keeping prices 
high, of resisting technological innovations, and 
of exercising too much power within the econ- 
omy as a whole. If monopoly conditions are 
necessary for efficient production, they argue, 
then the monopoly should be in the hands of 
the public so that it will serve public rather than 
private interests. This attitude is held particu- 
larly by Labor’s left-wing members, whose pres- 
sure led to the implementation of nationaliza- 
tion following Labor’s return to power, though 
with a slender majority, in 1950. The Conserva- 
tives, in turn, announced their intention after 
the 1951 election of rescinding nationalization 
of this industry though a wide measure of pub- 
lic control is likely to remain. 

Despite parliamentary battles over the nation- 
alization program, large-scale public ownership 
has become and will remain a prominent part 
of the British economic structure. Even the Con- 
servatives, though they prefer private enterprise, 
which they believe results in initiative and ex- 
perimentation, have stated officially in The In- 
dustrial Charter (issued in May 1947 and sub- 
sequently adopted by the Conservative Party 
Conference) their acceptance of the principle of 


nationalization for all industries and services 
thus far nationalized by Labor — except iron and 
steel and road haulage. The Conservatives rec- 
ognize that it is far easier to nationalize than 
to de-nationalize a service or industry, and The 
Industrial Charter pointed out that industrial re- 
covery “might be indefinitely delayed if every 
change in the majority of the House of Com- 
mons was followed by a complete reorganiza- 
tion in certain of the basic industries.” Thus 
government in Great Britain has acquired a 
large and relatively new series of responsibilities 
in the economic sphere. 

Economic Planning 

Ultimately, government’s most far-reaching 
responsibilities may result from economic plan- 
ning in response to objectives like full employ- 
ment and improved standards of living. It is 
indicative of the enormous change in British 
thinking from early nineteenth-century laisscz 
faire (leave private enterprise alone) that the 
Churchill government began its White Paper 
on Employment Policy of May 1944 with the 
words: “The Government accepts as one of their 
primary aims and responsibilities the main- 
tenance of a high and stable level of employ- 
ment after the war.” Such an objective means 
that the conditions for full employment must 
be furthered or created by the state. 

What these conditions are and how they may 
be produced are not yet certain, but the White 
Paper on Employment Policy and Sir William 
Beveridge’s book entitled Full Employment in 
a Free Society laid down certain propositions 
which serve as general guide posts. In the first 
place, heaviest weight is given to maintaining 
adequate *'total outlays” that is, total national 
expenditures, public and private, on goods and 
services. The government must be ready to 
“take up the slack” if private expenditures begin 
to decline sharply. But since this in itself would 
not be enough, there must, secondly, be rational 
location of industry with particular reference to 
sources of raw materials, distribution facilities, 
and, in particular, sources of labor. And this, as 
the White Paper points out, also involves estab- 
lishing balanced industrial development in areas 
subject to unemployment. In the third place, 
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and concurrently, there must be mobility of 
labor. By removing such normal impediments 
to mobility as inadequate housing and special 
costs of transportation, workers should be en- 
couraged to move to places where employment 
opportunities exist. In the fourth place, the 
White Paper stresses that there must be stability 
of prices and labor costs. This means that wage 
increases should depend on increased labor pro- 
ductivity, not simply on bargaining power. 

The mere enumeration of these propositions 
indicates the breadth of their implications. They 
will certainly involve heavy public expenditure 
at a moment when depression appears to 
threaten, relocation of industry through zoning 
certain overcrowded areas and subsidizing 
transfer to or building in previously undevel- 
oped areas, housing programs, and price and 
wage stabilization. Yet though there is little 
agreement about details of the program, there 
is a wide measure of support in Great Britain 
for using the resources and, if necessary, the 
directive capacity of the government to develop 
and stabilize the economy in such a way as to 
prevent a recurrence of the dark days of depres- 
sion and prolonged unemployment. Whether 
such achievements are possible in a '‘mixed 
economy” where approximately 8o per cent of 
economic activity and much of the financial 
resources of the country are in private hands, or 
within a world economy still subject to great 
fluctuations, is far from clear. But the attempt 
is being made. 

IS ECONOMIC PLANNING COMPATIBLE 
WITH DEMOCRACY? 

The vast increase of government activity in 
Great Britain inevitably raises one question: Can 
so large a degree of governmental planning and 
direction be reconciled with the rights and free- 
doms of individuals in a democratic society? 
Supporters of government planning and control 
maintain that such activities are not only com- 
patible with democratic liberties but essential to 
them. They insist that individuals can truly en- 
joy freedom only if they are protected from the 
haunting worries of depression, prolonged un- 
employment, and subsistence standards of living. 
They believe that only the government can act 
on behalf of the whole people, and they point 
put that all industrialized states have had to 


assume steadily increasing responsibilities for 
the social and economic well-being of their 
people through social security systems, aid to 
agriculture, and protection of business and in- 
dustry in one way or another. They feel that 
it is only “applied common sense” to co-ordinate 
government plans in various fields into general 
economic planning.^ While they do not claim 
that their planning will achieve exact results, 
they believe it can be a useful guide since, as 
Herbert Morrison put it, it makes possible the 
“organized extension of our national vision sev- 
eral years further ahead than we have been ac- 
customed to look.” 

In contrast, opponents of economic planning 
fear that it will lead to ever increasing govern- 
mental power and control until finally the 
sphere of private enterprise and personal free- 
dom disappears. The very effort to make na- 
tional plans a success, they feel, may lead to 
control of more and more parts of the economy, 
to forced investments, and, even more danger- 
ous, to regimentation of labor. Many opponents 
of economic planning do not wish to turn back 
the clock to a laissez-faire system, but they do 
not want extension of governmental control 
except to meet particular emergencies. Some be- 
lieve that the production and distribution of 
gcx)ds is so vast and complicated a process that 
general direction by the government imposes a 
strait jacket which defeats its own purpose of 
increasing the supply of goods and seeing that 
they are more equitably distributed. 

Thus the question at issue between the advo- 
cates and opponents of economic planning is 
rather a matter of degree than of principle. 
Wide governmental activities arc here to stay 
in all industrial states. The basic questions arc: 
How wide must they be to ensure national well- 
being? How wide can they be without infring- 
ing dangerously on the area of individual initia- 
tive and personal liberties? 

Such questions can be answered only in terms 
of more specific questions. What methods of 
direction and control arc used by government 
officials? How arc government ofifcials them - 
selves fcprun^cr control, and what safeguards 
arc there for individuals and private^rQups 
How effectiv ely can" the public participate in se t- 

1 For the machinery of planning sec pp, 148-50, 
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tiBg the goals and the methods of government 
action? 

The answers to these questions must be 
sought in a study of the forms of administrative 
action, of the way in which public administra- 
tion is organized and operates, and of the way 
in which public servants are chosen and carry 
out their duties. 

II. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
POPULAR CONTROL 

The government of every democratic country 
faces the problem of combining technical expert- 
ness with responsibility to the voters and their 
representatives. The outstanding characteristic 
of the expert is that he knows more about his 
special field than does the layman; but the out- 
standing characteristic of democracy Ls that the 
government (including the public service) 
must, in general, do what the people want it to 
do. To subject the judgment of the expert to the 
direction and control of ordinary citizens may 
seem to the expert to destroy the value of his 
expertness. But to free the expert from this con- 
trol is to destroy democracy. 

Fortunately, the problem is not quite so diffi- 
cult as these statements would make it appear. 
The expert is generally an expert in the methods 
of achieving a given purpose; but the purposes 
are those of the citizen. The expert knows how 
to build a bridge; it is the citizen who wants 
to get to the other side of the river. 

Yet it is still true that the expansion of gov- 
ernmental functions has inevitably vested an 
increasing degree of discretion in the hands of 
administrators. The traditional division of 
power between the legislature and the adminis- 
tration was one by which the legislature passed 
the laws which determined policy and the ad- 
ministration carried them out. Philosophers like 
Locke insisted that this separation of functions 
was an essential safeguard from governmental 
autocracy. But modern conditions have made it 
impossible to retain such a clear-cut distinction 
between legislative and administrative work. 
Legislation is concerned with the general rules 
which must be observed in the community. But 
the highly organized societies of today need de- 
tailed regulation of an extremely technical char- 
acter. Thus a good deal of discretionary power 


to make supplementary regulations is often in- 
corporated in laws with the result that it is ad- 
ministrators^ — ^not legislators — who determine 
the particular form of the rule which has effect 
in a given case. 

The Problem of Delegated Legislation 

The outstanding manifestation of the growing 
tendency to vest discretionary power in the 
administration is the practice of delegated leg- 
islation. As we have seen above, the British 
Parliament frequently passes laws in skeleton 
form: only the major principles are indicated; 
the details are left to government departments 
to work out. Delegated legislation makes for 
great flexibility in administration. But many 
feel that it forms a serious threat to the legis- 
lative authority of Parliament and to popular 
control of governmental action, particularly 
when there is sub-delegation (e.g., a statute 
permits an Order in Council, which in turn 
authorizes a Ministerial Order, which may au- 
thorize an official regulation, and so forth), 
since it enables the administration to act almost 
independently of popularly elected bodies, and 
thus, perhaps, arbitrarily. 

One of the most violent attacks on delegated 
legislation was made by the Chief Justice of 
England and Wales, Lord Hewart, in a book 
entitled The Despotism (1929), which 

charged that this practice, coupled with ad- 
ministrative adjudication (whereby officials de- 
termine whether a rule has been broken in a 
particular case and, if so, impose penalties), had 
brought Great Britain under “the new despot- 
ism” of the public service. 

Lord Hewart’s book, which created a sensa- 
tion in Great Britain, led to a careful study of 
the situation by the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that delegated legislation is inevitable under 
modern conditions and that, in fact, the power 
had not been abused. Certain specific safeguards, 
however, were suggested. First, legislation 
should be drafted carefully and accurately. Sec- 
ond, the “precise limits” of administrative dis- 
cretion should be laid down in the legislation, 
and courts of law should have the right to deter- 
mine whether government authorities overstep 
their authority. Third, a standardized procedure 
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was proposed whereby publicity would be given 
in Parliament when regulations drawn up by 
the administration gave application to a particu- 
lar law. 

In June 1944, long after it was first proposed, 
a select committee of Parliament was appointed 
to consider all Statutory Rules and Orders and 
to decide whether or not they should be drawn 
to the special attention of the House. In case of 
doubt, the committee interviews departmental 
officials other than ministers to get factual infor- 
mation. Its duty at all times is “to protect the 
authority of Parliament and not the interests of 
a particular party or group.” 

It must be realized that, in any case, many 
administrative rules and orders are not valid 
until the legislature has given its consent either 
by positive or negative action. Some 3 or 4 per 
cent must be affirmed by Parliament; others 
must lie before the House for 40 days, and are 
then considered approved if there has been no 
nullifying prayer (i.e., appeal) against them 
(the Conservatives kept the House up night 
after night in the spring of 1951 instituting nul- 
lifying prayers against administrative orders in 
a vain effort to wear down the Labor Govern- 
ment’s small majority); still others call for no 
proceedings by Parliament. In the United States, 
it may be noted, no administrative order is com- 
pulsorily reviewable in Congress; and unless the 
Administration voluntarily submits the order, 
it can be challenged only in the courts which, 
as in Great Britain, check to determine whether 
the rule is within the delegation of power, or 
whether proper procedures have been used. The 
distinctive American answer to delegated legis- 
lation is, however, the regulatory commission, 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission, set 
up by Congress (to which it reports) and spe- 
cifically free from ordinary executive control. 
Such institutions would clearly violate the close 
relation between the executive and legislature 
existing in Great Britain, and in that country 
the safeguards against abuse of delegated leg- 
islation are kept largely within the parliamentary 
system itself. 

The existing safeguards, in fact, offer Parlia- 
ment, the courts, and the public the chance to 
keep delegated legislation in its place as an 
essential aid to, but not substitute for, parlia- 
mentary action. Few people, inside or outside 
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the government, wish to wade through the 
mass of regulations which determine the han- 
dling of mail; but if there is an unwarranted 
use of power, e.g., forbidding the mails to a 
particular publication, the courts can check it. 
If action is taken under one of those vague 
delegations of power involved in phrases such 
as “necessary and expedient for carrying this 
Act into effect,” the responsibility is that of the 
legislature, which needs to define the grant of 
power more precisely. And if the public should 
find that a particular regulation works undue 
hardship, there is always the parliamentary ques- 
tion through which to draw attention to the 
issue. In general, the administration is likely to 
keep its eye on Parliament and its ear open to 
pressure groups when it is formulating regu- 
lations. Nonetheless, here, as in so many other 
places in government, constant vigilance is the 
price of liberty and responsible action. 

III. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATON 

Both in Great Britain and in the United 
States, government has become the nation’s big- 
gest business. After World War II the British 
national administration employed nearly a mil- 
lion people and was spending over three billion 
pounds annually, more than a quarter of the 
national income. Where the ordinary citizen liv- 
ing under an inactive administration a genera- 
tion before might feel little concern over ad- 
ministrative organization and personnel, the 
welfare of British citizens today, as never before, 
is dependent upon both. 

There are two criteria by which the organiza- 
tion of public administration should be judged. 
In the first place each unit should have a well- 
knit internal organization which provides clear- 
cut division of work between offices, yet ulti- 
mate co-ordination and direction at the to[>. In 
this respect, there is relatively little difference 
between the organization of a government 
agency and a private business. The divisions 
into which a British government department are 
divided and their co-ordination under the per- 
manent secretary of the department are like 
those of a department store in which one section 
sells clothes, another furniture, a third does the 
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bookkeeping, and all are co-ordinated and di- 
rected by the general manager. 

In the second place, there must be a well- 
defined system of public accountability to keep 
government just and liberty intact. As part of 
the executive branch, administrative agencies 
have their most direct responsibility to their 
particular minister and to the Cabinet in gen- 
eral. But they are also responsible to Parliament 
and the public, and their acts are always poten- 
tial sources of questions and criticisms. The ele- 
ment of popular control is an essential feature 
of every truly public body. 

The Basic Units: The Ministries 

The backbone of the administrative structure 
in Great Britain is provided by the ministries or 
departments. The distinctive feature of a minis- 
try is that it is organized hierarchically under a 
minister who assumes direct responsibility in 
Parliament not only for the general lines of de- 
partmental policy but also for the detailed ac- 
tions of its members. 

At first glance, British administrative organi- 
zation appears confusing because there is little 
uniformity in the titles cither of the ministries 
or those who head them. In the United States 
all administrative departments have been cre- 
ated by Act of Congress, and each is under a 
single head known as the Secretary (except in 
the Department of Justice and the Post Office). 
In Great Britain the ministries have had a vari- 
ety of origins which is reflected in the variety 
of their names. Some ministries, like the Treas- 
ury (the descendant of the Exchequer, which 
evolved from the Royal Household; p. 19), 
stemmed from great offices of an earlier time; 
others, like the Foreign Office, War Office, Colo- 
nial Office, and Home Office, evolved from the 
ancient office of secretary of state (for which 
reason each is capable legally of performing the 
duties of all the others, except in cases where 
special responsibilities have been defined in leg- 
islation); and only the more recent ministries 
were created by Act of Parliament. In addition, 
some ministries were established under boards 
or commissions instead of a single head, as in 
the case of the Treasury and the Board of Trade. 
However, it was discovered in time that such 
ministries were more efficient if authority were 


concentrated in a single person. Though there 
is still a Treasury Board, it never meets; the 
real head of the Treasury is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. (The Prime Minister has the 
title of First Lord of the Treasury, which has 
some appropriateness because he accepts the 
advice of the Permanent Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, the permanent head of the civil service, 
in selecting the major permanent officials.) The 
real head of the Board of Trade is the President 
of the Board of Trade. Thus despite seeming 
differences in organization, British ministries 
(except for the Post Office) are in fact all ad- 
ministered by a single head and increasingly 
their functions have been defined in legislation. 

INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE MINISTRIES 

Immediately below the minister in a British 
ministry is the permanent secretary, who com- 
bines the responsibilities of chief adviser to the 
minister with those of chief administrative offi- 
cer of the ministry. The top offices in an Ameri- 
can department nearly always change hands 
when a new administration comes into office, 
but in Great Britain high departmental officials 
gaip their positions through experience in sev- 
eral ministries and by promotion and are more 
or less permanent. 

The permanent secretary and the undersec- 
retary, if there is one, try to hold themselves 
aloof from the practical details of administra- 
tion so that they may have a broad view of de- 
partmental matters and may be constantly avail- 
able for consultation with the minister, particu- 
larly when Parliament is in session. The detailed 
control of administration is mainly in the hands 
of the assistant secretaries who head the dif- 
ferent divisions into which a ministry is divided. 
Each of these divisions deals with a particular 
kind of work. The Ministry of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, for example, is organized into 
divisions for factory and welfare, factory in- 
spectorate, general employment policy and man- 
power allocation, industrial relations, appoint- 
ments, finance, and so forth. The co-ordination 
of their work is secured through the close work- 
ing together of ajl the higher officials in the 
ministry, and by use of intra- and interdepart- 
mental committees. 

A ministry thus has a functional division of 
work and an organized “chain of command” 
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in which those in each rank are responsible to 
those above them, the hierarchy finally culmi- 
nating in the permanent secretary and the min- 
ister. This kind of organization gives rise at 
times to two very different types of criticism of 
the administration. In the first place, it is said 
that administrators are unwilling to take re- 
sponsibility and continuously seek the approval 
of superior officers instead of using their own 
initiative. British cartoons, on occasion, depict 
administrators as sleeping soundly in little nests 
lined cosily with red tape (despite the fact that 
British official papers are now tied with white 
tape). Before an important decision can be 
made, for example, it must be initialed by every 
rank all the way to the top. Yet only in this way 
is it possible to maintain co-ordination of work 
and intradepartmental control. The solution, as 
has often been pointed out, is not less checking 
of important decisions, but an intelligent dis- 
crimination between what needs to be passed up 
“the chain of command” and what can be set- 
tled on the lower levels. In addition, an effective 
organization is needed whereby important ma- 
terial goes swiftly to the top and runs no danger 
of being pigeonholed on the way. 

In the second place (and this criticism is some- 
times called the “bogey of the Bureaucrat”), it 
is said that high civil servants are the real power 
in government, and that they may use power 
for their own purposes; in other words, that they 
are the managers of our modern political-eco- 
nomic society. The permanent secretary, as the 
link between die rest of the ministry and the 
minister, inevitably has a great deal of discretion 
as to what material he lays before the minister. 
Even more important is the fact that he has a 
much wider range of experience than the minis- 
ter himself in the subject matter of the ministry, 
particularly when the minister has come recently 
into office.’ In practice, however, the relative im- 
portance of the minister and permanent secre- 
tary is likely to be a matter of personality. Inex- 
perienced and weak ministers may be swayed 
consistently by their advisers; but any minister 
who has a definite conception of what he wishes 
to accomplish can carry it through. A high civil 
servant may, and should, put before a minister 
his best arguments in favor of one course of 
action. If he is overruled, the ethics of the service 
demand that he carry out his minister’s policy 
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loyally and as effectively as possible. And in the 
end, since it is the minister who must stand be- 
fore Parliament and assume responsibility for 
what his department has done, the minister will 
want to be convinced of the soundness of an 
important policy before he undertakes to sup- 
port it publicly. 

THE WORK OF THE MINISTRIES 

Partly because the British government has so 
many new responsibilities, but more particularly 
because the British do not like the “holding 
company” type of department, with many bu- 
reaus, as typified by the American Department 
of Agriculture, there are a good many more 
ministries in Great Britain than federal depart- 
ments in the United States. Moreover, the num- 
ber of ministries changes more frequently, since 
new ministries are established when a new need 
arises. Similarly, two distinct though related 
fields of work may be grouped together in a 
single ministry, as in the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. Sometimes, however, arrange- 
ments arising out of historical circumstances 
long persist, as in the Ministry of Health’s re- 
sponsibility for housing and local government; 
both were transferred in 1951 to a new Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning. 

British ministries may be grouped roughly 
into five categories: those concerned with de- 
fense, with external relations, with internal 
order, with economic and social matters, and 
with finance. 

Defense, The defense ministries are distin- 
guished from the others because, though they 
have civilian heads, a proportion of their per- 
sonnel belongs to the professional military serv- 
ice, whereas the permanent staffs of all other 
departments belong exclusively to the civil serv- 
ice. Before 1946 there were three defense depart- 
ments: the Admiralty (given precedence because 
of the age-old British dependence on the Navy), 
the War Office, and the Air Ministry. These still 
retain their identity and organization but are 
now also co-ordinated under the Ministry of 
Defense— -a somewhat similar arrangement to 
that adopted in the United States in 1947* The 
Ministry of Supply and the Ministry of Pen- 
sions are sometimes grouped with the defense 
services but, though their work is directly re- 
lated to that of the services, these two depart- 
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ments belong iti a somewhat different category 
because they arc staffed by civilians. 

External Relations. British external relations 
arc carried on through a number of depart* 
ments, which of necessity keep close touch with 
each other. The Foreign Office is the main cen- 
ter through which relations with foreign coun- 
tries are conducted. British Embassies and Con- 
sulates in other countries arc directly responsible 
to the Foreign Office, and a constant flow of in- 
formation goes in both directions between the 
Foreign Office and what may be called its "field 
services.” 

Working closely with the Foreign Office at 
all times is the Commonwealth Relations Office 
which maintains relations with the overseas 
parts of the Commonwealth : Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon,^ Members of the Commonwealth 
maintain in each other’s countries High Com- 
missioners who perform much the same services 
as Ambassadors, except that the High Com- 
missioners have a more informal and closer re- 
lationship to the government to which they are 
accredited. Throughout the war, for example, 
the Dominion High Commissioners in London 
met daily with the British Secretary of State for 
the Dominions (as the Office was known until 
1947 when the present title was adopted) for 
exchange of information and discussion as to 
its implications. At all times the Commonwealth 
Relations Office passes on to the Dominion gov- 
ernments the salient features of the stream of in- 
formation flowing into the Foreign Office from 
its Foreign and Consular Services, and the Do- 
minions reciprocate with any special informa- 
tion which their own Foreign and Consular 
Services may have secured. 

The third major ministry concerned with ex- 
ternal relations is the Colonial Office which has 
more direct administrative responsibilities than 
either of the other two ministries in this group. 
The Colonial Office is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Great Britain’s colonial posses- 
sions; it appoints and supervises their Gover- 
nors, and formulates policies for the colonies in 
as far as that is compatible with the particular 

2 Though Ireland officially left the Commonwealth in 
1949, relations with that country arc still handled through 
the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
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Stage of dcrvclopmcnt reached by a particular 
colony.® 

The ministries engaged in defense and in cx* 
tcrnal relations (with the general exception of 
the Colonial Office) share one important feature 
in common. They arc working to a great extent 
with material which is confidential in character 
and of vast importance to national security. It is 
thus much more difficult for Parliament to 
maintain a close check on the work of these 
departments than on those concerned with 
purely internal affairs. The defense ministries 
tend to present block estimates with relatively 
few details on which parliamentary scrutiny can 
fasten, while the reply in Parliament that "it is 
not in the national interest” to give certain in- 
formation is usually sufficient to satisfy a ques^ 
tioner. On the other hand, both the Foreign Sec- 
retary and the Prime Minister are expected to 
give fairly frequent and substantial surveys on 
foreign affairs to the House and to permit de- 
bate on general policies. When issues are critical 
and controversial, political leaders have not hesi- 
tated to call for votes of confidence on their for- 
eign policies. 

Internal Order. The supervision of internal 
order may seem at first glance to be less impor- 
tant than the work of carrying on external rela- 
tions but it is, in fact, vital to the preservation 
of personal liberties. The Home Office has a 
wide variety of work to perform largely because 
it is a kind of "residual legatee,” performing all 
the work of the ancient secretariat of state not 
parceled out to the other secretaries of state. 
The most significant of its functions is the con- 
trol over the police in $0 far as such control is 
not vested in the hands of local authorities. This 
gives the Home Office jurisdiction over the met- 
ropolitan police of London and, because the 
national government gives grants-in-aid of local 
police services, the right to establish/ standards 
of organization, discipline, and equipment for 
the police elsewhere. Though the relative inde- 
pendence of English local authorities as com- 
pared with those on the continent means that 
the Home Office does not have anything like 
the authority of the French Ministry of the In- 
terior, the general control over police is of very 
considerable significance. So, too, is the power 

8 For further consideration of the Empire, see pp. 205 
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of the Home Office to decide whether to permit 
or disallow the bylaws passed by the major units 
of local government. 

There is no ministry in Great Britain which is 
exactly comparable to the American Depart- 
ment of Justice. The British system of justice 
(as described in Chapter 8, Section II) is largely 
in the hands of the judges. The Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, 
and the Director of Public Prosecutions perform 
among them a number of the functions of a 
Department of Justice, such as recommending 
appointments to j udgeships, supervising the gen- 
eral organization of the court structure, and rep- 
resenting the public in prosecutions of great im- 
portance. But it is the Home Office which ap- 
points the paid police magistrates (known as 
stipendiary magistrates) who are found in Lon- 
don and a few other big cities, and makes recom- 
mendations for pardons. 

Economic and Social Matters, As one might 
suspect, the largest number of British ministries 
are concerned with economic and social mat- 
ters. Some of them, like the Post Office (which 
not only manages mail but also telephone and 
telegraph services), provide direct services. The 
Ministry of Labor and National Service runs 
employment exchanges, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Insurance administers the public insur- 
ance plans, and the Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning (which in 1951 took over 
the responsibilities of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning), has direct responsibilities 
for land use throughout Great Britain and for 
the development of new urban centers to relieve 
the congestion in older ones. 

Other ministries in this group, like the Minis- 
try of Education, the Ministry of Health, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, work 
closely with local authorities, setting standards 
and providing financial aid for local programs 
in their fields. These ministries, therefore, are 
more concerned with research, with drawing up 
programs, and with inspection to see that stand- 
ards are maintained, than with providing serv- 
ices. The last they leave to local governments to 
carry out in terms of local conditions, under 
their supervision. 

A third group of ministries in this general 
category includes the Board of Trade, the Minis- 
try of Transport, the Ministry of Civil Aviation, 


and the Ministry of Fuel and Power. These 
ministries work closely with the public corpora- 
tions which administer services or industries in 
their special fields. Thus the work of these min- 
istries, for the most part, is also in the field of 
research, supervision, and inspection. 

Today the work of most British ministries is 
no longer strictly confined, as once was true, to 
Whitehall (the street on which so many of the 
central offices are located). Most ministries have 
regional offices; these are offshoots of the self- 
contained regional organizations established dur- 
ing World War II when there was fear of gov- 
ernment services being disrupted by the rain of 
bombs on London, but these offices have now 
become a permanent part of British administra- 
tive arrangements and provide a healthy de- 
concentration of authority. 

Popular control of ministries dealing with 
domestic affairs is not hampered by restraints 
on parliamentary questioning arising out of con- 
cern for secret material or “national interest.” 
But popular control is made difficult by the tech- 
nicalities and complexities of the functions 
under the control of these ministries. The minis- 
ter himself often is less familiar with the minu- 
tiae of detail in the work of his ministry than 
is his colleague in the Foreign Office. Thus he 
is more dependent on his permanent officials 
both in day-to-day departmental work and in 
responding to parliamentary criticism. However, 
he is not often so cogently criticized as his F'or- 
eign Office colleague, for only the most expert 
or experienced private member can hope to 
master the details of a soil conservation or public 
health program sufficiently to dispute its techni- 
cal or technological features. 

Such a statement does not mean, however, 
that popular control must be ineffective in a 
technical field. Long ago, Aristotle pointed out 
that the guest who eats a meal is as good a judge 
of its flavor as the cook who prepares it. Parlia- 
mentary scrutiny of administrative work con- 
centrates normally not on the details of the pro- 
gram but on its effects, for the citizen can tell 
whether or not he is well governed even when 
he does not know the technical remedy for ad- 
ministrative errors or abuses. It is up to the 
minister to explain why things have gone wrong 
and what is being done about them. 
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Inferminisferial Co-ordination and Control: 
The Treasury 

All the ministries that have been described so 
far have one thing in common: they are line 
agencies, a term which means that they deal 
directly with the public. Some agencies, whose 
work is wholly or in part on behalf of other 
ministries, are known as staff agencies. They in- 
clude the Civil Service Commission, which sets 
the tests for selecting public personnel, and the 
Ministry of Works, which looks after the main- 
tenance of public buildings (and now also regu- 
lates the building trades). 

The most important staff agency in Great 
Britain and also the most important of the 
ministries is the Treasury, which is responsible 
for finance. The British Treasury combines the 
staff functions of the American Bureau of the 
Budget (which prepares the President’s Budget 
and supervises the expenditures of departments) 
with the line responsibilities of the American 
Treasury Department. And since the British 
Treasury not only keeps close financial control 
over all other departments but also supervises 
the kandards and conditions of work of all civil 
servants, it is the major administrative agency 
of interministerial co-ordination and control. 

This co-cjrdination and control by the Treas- 
ury is exercised at every stage of departmental 
policy. No ministry may make a proposal in- 
volving expenditures or present a financial esti- 
mate to the Cabinet without first receiving 
Treasury authorization. Thus if a ministry 
wishes to expand its activities, it must persuade 
the Treasury that such an expansion is necessary 
and that it does not involve duplication of a task 
already performed by another agency. Since the 
Treasury is likely to be far more open to a pro- 
jected expenditure if the reasons have been care- 
fully explained in advance and if it has been 
consulted early in the development of the proj- 
ect, there is a strong incentive for representatives 
of other ministries to keep in constant touch 
with the Treasury in order to win a sympathetic 
comprehension of departmental needs. In this 
way, Treasury officials acquire an over-all pic- 
ture of the plans and activities of all ministries, 
and this picture is of the greatest assistance in 
integrating and reconciling their multifarious 
activities. 
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In preparing the Budget the Treasury must 
judge which is the best way of utilizing the 
financial resources of the government and must 
decide which of the rival claims on the avail- 
able revenue are most important. The decisions 
of the Treasury can be overruled only by the 
Cabinet and even here the Treasury occupies a 
commanding position since its head, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is looked on as second 
in importance only to the Prime Minister. It 
takes an unusually persuasive minister with an 
unusually persuasive case to overbalance the 
Chancellor’s arguments. 

Moreover, there is no chance that Parliament 
itself will override the Treasury in the interests 
of a particular ministry, as happens so often in 
Congress. In the United States the President 
proposes the Budget but the Congress disposes 
of the money, often in a fundamentally different 
way from what the administration had planned. 
In Great Britain there is never any doubt that 
the major recommendations of the Budget, 
which is a closely knit financial plan, will be 
accepted exactly as proposed. In any case, no 
estimate for a ministry may be increased by 
Parliament. 

The Treasury also controls the collection and 
expenditure of public money. All government 
revenue, which is collected for the Treasury by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, the Board of 
Customs and Excise, the Post Office, and the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands, goes directly 
into the Consolidated Fund which is deposited 
in the Bank of England. Almost half of the 
national expenditures fall in the category of 
permanent charges which are not voted annu- 
ally: these include the interest on the national 
debt, the salaries of judges, and the Civil List 
which covers the expenditures of the royal fam- 
ily — all matters which it is felt should be kept 
out of politics. All other matters, including the 
expenditures of all ministries, must be author- 
ized by annual statutes, the parliamentary check 
upon the financial system. This check is rein- 
forced by a semi-independent Exchequer and 
Audit Department under a Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, an important nonpolitical of- 
ficer, who is quite independent of the Treasury 
(though he works closely with it in checking ex- 
penditures by the ministries), and who makes 
an annual report on withdrawals of public 
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money direct to the Public Accounts Committee 
(P- 94 )- 

Even after their estimates have been voted, 
ministries are not free to spend their appropria- 
tions as they wish. They can draw their money 
from the Consolidated Fund only through a 
requisition by the Treasury, countersigned by 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General, and this 
is normally issued for only one-quarter of their 
appropriations at a time. Moreover, any increase 
in the number of or in the salaries of officials in 
a ministry has to receive Treasury approval even 
if the ministry has enough money on hand to 
provide for it. 

The relation between personnel and pay has 
given the Treasury a commanding position in 
regard to the civil service. The Permanent Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is often spoken of as the 
“head of the civil service,” and the Treasury has 
authority in such all-important questions as 
salary scales (subject to arbitration in cases of 
dispute between the Treasury and the staff), 
reorganization plans, and superannuation allow- 
ances. 

By virtue of its responsibilities the Treasury 
is economy-minded as evidenced by the famous 
comment of one Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury that he “could not sleep for thinking 
of the defenseless condition of the British tax- 
payer.” Line agencies are naturally more con- 
cerned to secure money with which to carry on 
their 'services than to curtail their expenditures, 
and it is highly important that a ministry like 
the Treasury scrutinize their requests and de- 
mand rigorous accounting of their expenditures. 

CRITICISMS OF THE TREASURY 

There is some criticism, however, of the way 
in which the Treasury uses its dominating posi- 
tion in the civil service and of its influence on 
national financial policies. It has often been ac- 
cused of being narrow in vision, traditional in 
methods, and reluctant to adjust to changing 
conditions. That the Treasury had done little 
to keep administrative organization within the 
ministries up-to-date became apparent under the 
strain of World War II. The Organization and 
Methods section of the Treasury was staffed by 
only two members at the outbreak of war, 
though it rapidly expanded to forty-eight in re- 
sponse to obvious need. Organization “teams” 


were sent into different ministries to advise on 
methods, and subsequently each large ministry 
established its own Organization and Methods 
division, which worked with the Treasury divi- 
sion in devising better methods. In regard to the 
civil service, it is urged that the old relationship 
between pay and personnel should be replaced 
by a division of responsibilities between the 
Treasury, which would retain financial over- 
sight, and a new and vigorous personnel agency 
which could concentrate on developing the ca- 
pacities of the people upon whom the operations 
of government depend. 

The Treasury has been criticized also for the 
restraints it has exercised on national economic 
policies. After World War II British financial 
journals charged that the Treasury was retain- 
ing subsidies on food and keeping interest rates 
low at a time when inflation was threatening 
and the general economic situation demanded 
deflationary methods. Chiefly needed was a 
closer alignment between the Financial and eco- 
nomic policies of the government. The most 
obvious attempt to secure this alignment oc- 
curred in November 1947 when Sir Stafford 
Cripps became Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the same time that he was officially responsible 
for co-ordinating the programs of all the minis- 
tries concerned with economic programs. 

The Public Corporation 

When the British Government enters the field 
of business and industry to manage broadcast- 
ing services, distribute electrical power, and run 
the coal mines, it entrusts the operations not to 
ministries but to public corporations.** Except 
for public ownership, such a corporation is or- 
ganized like a privately owned corporation or 
joint stock company. It stands outside the regu- 
lar ministerial structure and in its day-to-day 
operations is responsible not to a minister or to 
Parliament but to a board holding office for a 
fixed term and with responsibilities defined by 
statute. The board itself is appointed by a min- 
ister, and works closely with the appropriate 

*In the United States extensive use has also been made 
of the public corporation for business and developmental 
projects. Some of the most important of American public 
corporations are the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Colum- 
bia River Authority, and the Port of New York Authority. 
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ministry (p. 140). Nonetheless, within the lim- 
its which have been laid down for it by Par- 
liament, this board is empowered to recruit 
a staff and plan the operation of the corporation. 
In an age when the increasing concentration of 
economic power in the hands of government 
arouses considerable concern, the public cor- 
poration provides a device for decentralizing 
authority and removing certain enterprises from 
the direct control and political pressure of the 
party which happens to be in power. 

Though the public corporation may be organ- 
ized and operated in a manner similar to the 
ordinary joint stock company of private, capi- 
talistic management, its basic motivation is quite 
different. Where the private company is oper- 
ated to make a profit, the public corporation is 
expected to provide the maximum service at 
minimum cost consonant with self-support. 
Though some public corporations have made a 
profit, it is not part of their responsibility to 
do so. They are expected to use the techniques 
of efficient business for the purposes of com- 
munity service. “The public corporation,” writes 
Herbert Morrison, “must be no mere capitalist 
business . . . even though it will, quite prop- 
erly, be expected to pay its way ... its Board 
and its officers must regard themselves as the 
high custodians of the public interest.” 

The justification for using the public corpora- 
tion rather than the orthodox ministerial struc- 
ture lies in the character of the work under- 
taken. A successful business must plan develop- 
ment over a long period, undertake experiments, 
and organize research. But such flexibility can- 
not be maintained under a fire of constant criti- 
cism which obliges officials to justify every step 
which they are taking. The ministerial structure 
is designed to centralize responsibility in a min- 
ister who can constantly be held to account in 
Parliament. Such control, however, makes for 
caution and dependence on precedent, and al- 
though such qualities may be desirable in ad- 
ministering legislation, they are less appropriate 
for some of the government’s new activities. 
The carrying on of business demands a business 
structure. 

Though the advantages of the public corpora- 
tion arc obvious, there nevertheless remains the 
serious problem of how to combine autonomy 
in the day-to-day operations of the public cor- 
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poration with ultimate public responsibility; It 
is generally accepted that the board which di- 
rects the work of the corporation should be rela- 
tively independent in planning action. Yet some 
degree of public control is e&cted because the 
board of each public corporation is appointed 
by public persons and is responsible to a particu- 
lar minister for carrying out the functions laid 
down in the law which established the corpora- 
tion. The major technique for supervision is 
through presentation to the minister and to Par- 
liament of detailed annual reports and financial 
statements subject to public audit. In the case of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation (though 
of no other corporation) there is a review of 
the charter at ten-year intervals. Less official 
but no less important is the pressure of public 
opinion, which should remain alert to any slack- 
ening of standards and be constantly vocal in 
keeping public bodies aware of the public pur- 
poses they are designed to meet. 

There are now a considerable number of pub- 
lic corporations in Great Britain, but the most 
distinctive features of their work and organiza- 
tion can best be seen through a description of 
two of them: the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, one of the earliest of British public cor- 
porations, and the National Coal Board, which 
though only established after World War II 
has the most staggering responsibilities of any 
of the public corporations. 

THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

The B.B.C. is under the general direction of 
a seven-man Board of Governors selected for 
five years by the Prime Minister on the recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster-General, who is 
the minister responsible for broad issues of pol- 
icy and finance under the charter of the B.B.C. 
The Governors are expected to personify broad 
representative views, but until shortly after 
World War II, when some new appointments 
were made, it was generally felt that the choice 
of Governors had been too much influenced by 
political considerations and that the appointees 
were both too old and too conservative. Under 
its first director, Sir John Keith, the B.B.C built 
up a competent body of experts to direct pro- 
grams, but showed some of that lack of initia- 
tive and response to public demand that might 
have been expected because of its monopoly posi- 
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tion. Since the war, however, it has embarked 
on a more imaginative program and has been 
rewarded by wider popular support. 

In place of the vast number of programs inter- 
spersed with commercials which crowd the 
American wave lengths, the B.B.C. has three 
programs daily: the Light Program for popular 
entertainment; the Home Program for more 
serious fare; and the Third Program. The last, 
created in 1946 for the thinking public, is 
the most daring of the B.B.C.’s effort to im- 
prove public taste; potentially, as Edward Sack- 
ville-West has said, it is “the greatest educa- 
tive and civilizing force England has known 
since the secularization of the theater in the 
16th century.” Half the program is devoted to 
classical and modern music; during the remain- 
ing portion there may be plays by Shaw, Racine, 
Euripides, T. S. Eliot, or Sartre, or discussions 
and lectures that explore fundamental subjects. 
Many of the best-known intellectuals in Eng- 
land — G. M. Trevelyan, G. D. H. Cole, Lord 
Lindsay, Julian Huxley--have been heard on 
this program. That it has not shied away from 
controversial subjects was illustrated by a bril- 
liant hour-long debate between the atheistic 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell, and a Jesuit monk 
on “The Existence of God.” 

The B.B.C. is also the largest overseas broad- 
caster in the world, sending news abroad in 
forty-five different languages. During the war 
it supported the undergrounds of occupied Eu- 
rope, and since then has remained a substantial 
force in British influence abroad. 

The B.B.C. permits no advertising and is 
financed by an annual fee of £1, which is paid 
to the Post Office by each radio owner. The fact 
that it collects the license fees might appear to 
provide the Post Office with a means of control- 
ling the work of the B.B.C., but in fact neither 
this nor certain other provisions of the charter 
of the B.B.C, have been used to influence its 
operations. Under the charter, for example, the 
B.B.C. must broadcast government announce- 
ments, e.g., police notices or agricultural bul- 
letins (it may specify at whose request the notice 
is being given); it must not send out informa- 
tion which the Postmaster-General bans (so far 
he has never exercised this power) ; and in time 
of emergency the government may assume com- 
plete control of the B.B.C. One of the few pro- 


hibitions which affects programs is the ban 6 n 
the expression of editorial opinion; but a former 
ban on controversial subjects has been removed. 
The charter provides that the service must be 
developed to the highest level of quality in terms 
of national interest; the corporation license may 
be revoked if there is failure to live up to its 
terms. 

What is perhaps most surprising to Americans 
about the B.B.C. is that it has a monopoly of all 
broadcasting and television in Great Britain. 
British broadcasting became a monopoly almost 
by accident, in fact, largely due to the prefer- 
ence of the Post Office for a single company with 
which to deal. The whole question of whether 
or not the B.B.C. should retain its monopoly 
was examined in a report issued in 1951 by a 
special commission, the Broadcasting Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Lord Beveridge. 
At that time there was a good deal of public 
criticism of the monopoly (a Gallup Poll re- 
ported 65 per cent in favor of competition for 
the B.B.C.) and various alternatives had bccin 
proposed, none of them supporting privately 
sponsored commercial broadcasting, but all in- 
volving some element of competition, e.g., hav- 
ing three or four public corporations, each with 
a percentage of the license revenue, and either 
operating over the whole range of radio, or else 
concentrating on one section of it, such as na- 
tional, local, or overseas programs, or television. 
But despite these suggestions, the Broadcasting 
Committee so warmly endorsed the monopoly 
of the B.B.C. as to suggest that it should never 
come into question again. At the same time it 
proposed various safeguards against the dangers 
of monopoly: strengthening the Board of Gov- 
ernors vis-a-vis the permanent officials; more 
decentralized control of regional programs; 
more independence for television, and overseas 
broadcasting, within the general framework; 
and a more effective system of advisory com- 
mittees. 

It seems hardly likely, however, that the 
Broadcasting Committee has actually said the 
last word on monopoly in British broadcasting; 
at least, the advantages and disadvantages of a 
public monopoly in visual and audible broad- 
casting are likely long to be debated. There is 
a sense, of course, in which the planned British 
programs provide more rather than less variety 
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than do those in the United States. Americans 
are likely to say that their radio programs give 
the people what they want (but certainly not all 
the people) 5 while the British give them what 
tlie B.B.C. staff thinks they ought to have. But 
the British believe that it is possible to develop 
public taste in a way unlikely to occur with the 
vast preponderance of programs of mass enter- 
tainment over the American radio. 

At least, there is no uniform agreement that 
the B.B.C. has yet done the best job which can 
be done. To achieve this will require able and 
imaginative leadership not only from the ex- 
perts on the staff but also from the representa- 
tives of the public on the Board and advisory 
committees. It requires constant criticism from 
the public itself. Only in this way can the 
B.B.C. meet its responsibilities for both enter- 
tainment and education. 

THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 

The National Coal Board, which on January 
I, 1947, acquired ownership and control of all 
British coal mines and, in addition, about eight 
hundred subsidiary concerns and a million acres 
of land with the farms, villages, and towns 
which lie upon it, has the most important and 
most difficult task to be entrusted to a public 
cor[)oration, both because of the magnitude of 
its holdings and because of the key position of 
coal in the whole British economy. Moreover, 
the Board inherited an unenviable situation, for 
the industry had long been notorious for its out- 
dated machinery, severe labor troubles, and gen- 
erally depressed condition. Technical experts 
estimate that it will take between fifteen and 
twenty years for the reorganization to be com- 
pleted. 

The National Coal Board, therefore, faces a 
number of problems which are different from 
those of the B.B.C. Rather than taking over in 
the early stages of development, and from a 
virtually monopolistic company, as did the 
B.B.C., the National Coal Board must reorgan- 
ize, consolidate, and modernize one of the larg- 
est and oldest of British industries. Though 
public funds meet the initial costs of moderniza- 
tion, and government bonds provide the com- 
pensation (determined by independent bodies) 
to the former mine owners, the mines are ex- 
pected to earn their own running expenses. The 


Board is responsible for all operations, for re- 
cruiting staff, and for handling labor relations. 
. To undertake these responsibilities, the gov- 
ernment chose a body of nine experts selected 
for their knowledge and experience in such 
fields as coal mining, fuel and power, market- 
ing, accountancy, and science. This formed a 
sharp contrast to the B.B.C. practice of using a 
Board of “amateurs” to supervise its experts, 
and did not prove wholly satisfactory. Subse- 
quently, in fact, there were added to the Coal 
Board some members who concentrate on gen- 
eral policy; and, in general, “policy boards” are 
now favored for public corporations over “spe- 
cialist boards.” 

Despite its forty-eight area offices and nine 
divisional boards, the Coal Board has highly 
centralized control in all fields of operation. 
Moreover within the areas and divisions, the 
stress was originally upon functional organiza- 
tion, i.c., for finance, production, labor relations, 
marketing, and so forth, rather than on terri- 
torial organization. Thus despite the general 
responsibility of the area sections to the area 
manager, policy decisions were generally made 
by the higher functional section, e.g., by the 
divisional labor relations section. This emphasis 
on functional organization coupled with the 
high degree of centralization were widely criti- 
cized and the division boards now have more 
responsibilities than formerly. In addition, 
largely as the result of this experience, other 
public corporations established later, such as 
those for electricity and gas, were organized 
on regional rather than centralized lines and 
their regional authorities were given statutory 
recognition as was not true with the Coal Board. 

TTe Coal Board has made considerable ad- 
vances in technical reorganization of the in- 
dustry, but is still far from conspicuous success 
in its most crucial task: achieving improved 
morale among the miners, and a higher output. 
In some ways, this is hardly surprising. The 
Board necessarily made considerable use of for- 
mer management to run the mines and sub- 
sidiary operations; to the miners who saw “the 
same old faces” the change to public ownership 
made relatively little difference. Only gradually 
is a new attitude — of conciliation on the part 
of local management, and responsibility on the 
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part of the miners — having its effect on labor- 
management relations. 

One factor in the decision to nationalize the 
coal mines v^^as the insistence of the miners on 
having some share in control Some miners still 
press for representation on the Board under the 
old view of ‘‘workers’ control.” A less striking 
means has been established, however, through a 
series of consultative councils at the national, 
divisional, and area levels; judging by the ex- 
perience of France (see p. 353), this tech- 
nique may well prove more workable than direct 
control. Of the 27 members of the National Con- 
sultative Council, six are appointed by the Coal 
Board, nine by the National Union of Mine- 
workers, nine by the National Association of 
Colliery Managers, and three by the National 
Association of &>lliery Overmen, Deputies, and 
Shotfirers. Division councils have 20 members, 
and area councils 12, appointed by the same 
organizations in varying proportions. In addi- 
tion, there are colliery consultative committees 
which can discuss everything connected with 
the pit but may not interfere with operations. 
This imposing array of committees, however, is 
only gradually enlisting the active interest and 
support of the miners. ‘Interest does not often 
extend beyond the committee to the bulk of 
the men,” wrote the Times in 1949 about the 
colliery committees. This may well offer the 
key problem in labor relations in the industry. 
Only a greater sense of direct responsibility for 
the output of the mines is likely to overcome 
excessive absenteeism and the sluggish rise in 
standards of output. 

Initially unimaginative in policy, the Coal 
Board has since 1949 been more effective in 
meeting the miners on their own ground, in ex- 
plaining to them the need for such changes as 
closing inefficient pit heads, and in sparking 
their enthusiasm. Earlier criticisms of its lack 
of comprehensive proposals for reorganiza- 
tion have now been met by a fifteen year 
plan, announced November 1950, involving 
the reconstruction of 250 collieries, and the 
closing of about 400 pits. The Coal Board esti- 
mates that total output will increase by about 
20 per cent in the fifteen year period, despite a 
decrease of ii per cent in working force; this 
assumes an increase in productivity of nearly 
40 per cent. To achieve this will require not 
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only reorganization and re-equipment but also 
a high standard of morale. 

To some extent, the Coal Board shares its ulti- 
mate responsibilities with the Minister for Fuel 
and Power: together they decide on the quan- 
tities of coal to be produced and the prices to 
be charged, and determine issues of general 
policy aiffccting the public welfare. The Min- 
ister, of course, is the link between the Board 
and Parliament, as the Postmaster-General is 
the link between the B.B.C. and Parliament. 
Parliamentary questions and debate are the two 
obvious means whereby Parliament seeks to 
exercise supervision over the public corpora- 
tions, and it is noticeable that there is a far 
higher use of both in regard to the newer, post- 
war public corporations than those established 
earlier, largely because the spheres of operation 
of the more recent corporations are so crucial. 
In 1947, the Coal Board was the subject of 
216 questions (of which 40 were refused by 
the Minister); in 1948 of 161 (of which 14 
were refused) — in both instances a far higher 
number than were asked regarding any other 
public corporation. Thereafter, the number de- 
clined sharply, partly because the crucial periods 
of organization and of scarcity were over; 
partly, perhaps, because the coal industry was 
debated on the vote for Supply of the responsible 
Ministry both in 1947 and 194S, and there were 
full day debates on the National Coal Board 
Report in 1949 and 1950. The Minister has tried 
to limit questions to matters of general policy, 
and avoid those on day-to-day management, 
admittedly the sphere of the Board; but many 
questions have been on matters of detail (which 
accounts in part for the large number refused). 
In the debates, an appeal was made for an im- 
partial approach, but in practice the opposition 
has adopted the role of relentless critic and the 
Minister the role of defendant and advocate. 

While Parliament acts on behalf of the public, 
more direct means of representing consumers’ 
interests have been sought for each of the public 
corporations. The Q^al Board has two central 
bodies: the Industrial Coal Consumers’ Coun- 
cil, with twenty members and a chairman who 
represent consumers, sellers, and suppliers of 
coal or manufactured fuel for industrial pur- 
poses; and the Domestic Coal Consumers’ 
Council, with twenty-four members and a chair- 
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man representing the same groups where the 
fuel is for domestic purposes. But thus far these 
councils in their reports have too often sounded 
as if they were apologists for the Coal Board 
rather than defenders of the public interest, so 
that what might be a valuable role has not yet 
been fulfilled. 

EVALUATION OF THE PUBLIC CORPORATION 

Public ownership in Great Britain is still too 
new for one to draw any final conclusions. The 
use of the public corporation, with administra- 
tive and financial independence in day-to-day 
operations, coupled with general responsibility 
to a minister, appears to be well established. Its 
successful operation, however, demands certain 
safeguards which have not always been main- 
tained. The appointment of the Board is a cru- 
cial consideration. The members need to have a 
strong sense of public responsibility in its broad- 
est and fullest sense. Political appointments, as 
rewards for services to a party, are particularly 
unfortunate; but there is also a danger in the 
appointment of too many technicians. An ex- 
pert; in the technical functioning of the radio 
industry is not necessarily the best person to 
judge what the public shall hear. Some balance 
is needed between an expert knowledge of an 
industry and an understanding of its position in 
the social and economic life of a country. 
Equally important are imagination, flexibility 
of mind, and vigor. 

Much criticism centers on the vagueness of 
the relation between the Minister and the public 
corporation for which he is broadly responsible. 
In practice, it is not easy to make the division 
between day-by-day administration, for which 
the Board is responsible, and general policy, for 
which it shares responsibility with the Minister. 
Not only Conservatives but also Labor mem- 
bers have criticized the reluctance of Ministers 
to use their statutory powers to give directions 
to the Boards, thereby, in their view, avoiding 
responsibility to Parliament. It seems clear, in 
fact, that Ministers tend to influence Boards by 
informal pressure rather than by direct orders; 
and they ordinarily refuse to comment on poli- 
cies for which their responsibility is not clear. 
Yet constant interference through parliamentary 
questioning would destroy the autonomy which 
it is the purpose of the public corporation to 


provide. More valid, perhaps, is the opinion that 
Ministers should not automatically defend the 
corporations in debate, hut such objectivity must 
be matched with comparable objectivity on the 
part of the opposition. 

In any event, there arc so many demands on 
the time of Parliament that it can hardly hope 
to undertake a fundamental consideration of 
any public corporation, let alone all public cor- 
porations. For this reason some people suggest 
establishing special reviewing and criticizing 
bodies, such as a parliamentary select committee 
that would review the work of all nationalized 
industries or even a full economic parliament. 
All these proposals might involve the risk of 
curbing enterprising action by the Board. One 
suggestion, however, has particular merit and 
support: to establish a price tribunal for each of 
the new public corporations on the pattern of 
the Transport Tribunal, or, in this country, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which passes 
on changes in railway rates. This would mean 
that changes in the price of coal or gas would 
be considered by an expert body which took 
more careful account than is now done of in- 
ternal efficiency and of the effect of higher 
prices on other nationalized industries, and on 
the economy as a whole. 

Opponents of public ownership often ask how 
It is possible to assure efficiency in the absence 
of competition and the incentive of the profit 
motive. And it must be conceded that the extent 
of the British nationalization program means 
that in certain fields, like the distribution of 
power, private enterprise no longer provides a 
“yardstick*' by which to measure public effi- 
ciency (to reverse the saying that the T.V.A. in 
the United States provides a “yardstick” by 
which to measure private enterprise). But ability 
to compete on a world market provides a stand- 
ard in the case of coal. Competition between 
public corporations, e.g., for electricity and gas, 
may help to provide good service at low price. 
Public scrutiny of annual reports and open ac- 
counts provide spurs to achievements. Price tri- 
bunals are important, and also councils estab- 
lished by the consumers themselves to look after 
their own interests. Consultative committees 
can be useful, though probably only in direct 
ratio to the degree in which they represent gen- 
eral rather than special interests. In the cnd> 
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replacement of the incentive of profit by the in- 
centive of public service will require strength 
of character on the part of those responsible for 
the operations and a keen, discriminating, and 
continuing interest on the part of the public. 

An increasingly important issue is the prob- 
lem of co-ordination between different public 
corporations. But this is only a limited way of 
pointing to the much larger problem of how the 
Cabinet, in addition to its traditional political 
responsibilities, can cope with the vast responsi- 
bilities involved in government operation of key 
portions of the economy. It is to the broader 
problem of organization for general economic 
planning that we must now turn. 

Organization for Economic Planning 

The foremost political problem of our age is 
how to combine economic planning with indi- 
vidual liberties and the rule of law. To many 
people the very words “economic planning’' 
sound authoritarian and incompatible with 
democratic processes of popular control. But the 
British are trying to work out methods of eco- 
nomic planning which will provide a balance 
wheel for their “mixed economy” and yet be 
under the control of the Cabinet and Parliament. 

Economic planning involves not only the ac- 
tivities normally undertaken by ministries and 
public corporations but also the rest of the eco- 
nomic life of the country. This means that the 
government is planning public policy in terms 
of general objectives for the whole country, such 
as greater production for export or more capital 
goods or a rise in the standard of living. Po- 
tentially, therefore, economic planning is the 
most far-reaching activity of government. It 
can be intelligently undertaken only on the 
basis of a vast amount of information concern- 
ing national and international conditions. More- 
over, it is often useful to secure the experience 
and views of private enterprise and labor. Lastly, 
it is essential that all the information and views 
should be sifted and analyzed so that sound con- 
clusions can be drawn as to what should be the 
character of public policy. 

In the words of Herbert Morrison, 

Planning can be divided logically into five stages: 
the first, without which none of the others can 
happen, is making up one’s mind to plan and 
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grasping what planning means. The second is as- 
sembling the necessary facts and forecasts to make 
sure that a plan can be put on a sound, practical 
basis. The third is devising alternative plans and 
seeing what each offers and costs in terms of it- 
sources and disadvantages. The fourth is taking 
decisions between alternative plans, including the 
decision as to what is to be planned and what left 
unplanned. The fifth and far the most extensive 
stage is carrying out plans in practice. This includes 
explaining them, adjusting them and devising all 
the necessary ways and means of ensuring that 
what was planned on paper does happen at the 
right time in the right place and in the right way. 

The vast scope of the material relevant to eco- 
nomic planning makes it necessary to have at 
least two kinds of bodies working on it: fact- 
finding bodies, and analyzing and co-ordinative 
bodies. In addition, advisory bodies are often 
useful in making available the experience and 
views of private enterprise and labor. The Brit- 
ish Cabinet makes use of all three types of agen- 
cies in securing the material on which its final 
judgments are based. But it also draws heavily 
at all times on the information and facilities of 
the regular departmental structure. Economic 
planning is not looked on as something apart 
from or above the regular administration, but 
rather as a natural supplement to it. And like 
all other administrative activity in Great Brit- 
ain, economic planning finds its focus and final 
formulation in the Cabinet. 

When special information and recommenda- 
tions are needed by the government in solving 
a particularly difficult problem, it has long been 
the practice in Great Britain to establish a Royal 
Commission (see p. 94) composed of distin- 
guished persons who study the issue and draft 
an authoritative report which usually serves as 
the basis for legislation. Much the same kind of 
technique has been used in Great Britain since 
World War II for securing special information 
on various facets of the economic situation. The 
distinctive feature of these new bodies, which 
are known as “working parties,’' is that their 
membership represents the public, management, 
and labor in equal proportions. 

The most extended use of wording parties'' 
has been to secure expert information on condi- 
tions within unnationalized industries and ad- 
vice on what changes are needed to make them 
more efficient. Among such industries are cot- 
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ton, pottery, boots and shoes, cutlery, clothing, 
carpets, lace, and so forth. In most cases, the 
“working party” consists of twelve members, 
who serve part time and are unpaid, are selected 
by the President of the Board of Trade after 
consultation with the industry concerned, and 
work under a chairman chosen from among the 
members representing the public. 

Though the reports of the “working parties” 
provide highly useful material, few of them 
have been unanimous in regard to all recom- 
mendations. The important Cotton Report, for 
example, showed a sharp division of opinion be- 
tween those who felt that increased mechaniza- 
tion was so important that it should be made 
compulsory and those who believed it should be 
optional with the individual firm. There was a 
similar division between those who felt that 
costs and prices of cotton products could be con- 
siderably reduced if re-equipment were com- 
bined with amalgamation of firms and the clos- 
ing of certain mills and those who doubted that 
the results would be so advantageous. Such divi- 
sions of opinion do not destroy the value of the 
reports, for they suggest alternative plans for im- 
proving conditions in a given industry. The 
chief importance of these reports, and others on 
more general topics, is to provide the informa- 
tion to be used by bodies having a wider view 
of the economic structure as a whole. 

Another source of information and advice are 
the advisory committees, composed of experts 
drawn from within or outside the government 
service, which work closely with individual min- 
istries or the Cabinet as a whole. The Colonial 
Office, for example, after World War II added 
more than ten advisory bodies to the five previ- 
ously existing. One of these bodies, the Colonial 
Economic and Development Council, estab- 
lished in 1946, advises the Colonial Secretary 
on the whole field of colonial developments. On 
a broader level the National Joint Advisory 
Council, convened by the Ministry of Labor and 
representative of organized labor and manage- 
ment, gives advice on how to meet manpower 
shortages in important industries. 

Important as are the working parties and ad- 
visory committees, they stand outside the main 
structure for economic planning. This structure, 
well rooted in the ordinary administration, has 
evolved empirically and in response to the de- 
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mands put upon it, demands arising not only out 
of long range objectives but also out of short- 
term economic problems like the loss of Ameri- 
can dollars following the temporary interna- 
tional convertibility of sterling in July-August 
1947. Thus, like the organization of the Cab- 
inet which it is designed to serve, planning ma- 
chinery in Great Britain has been flexible, ad- 
justable to circumstance, and, to a considerable 
extent, the result of experimentation. 

Until November 1947, the central piece of 
planning machinery below the level of the Cab- 
inet was the Official Steering Committee, which 
worked under the chairmanship of Mr. Morri- 
son, Lord President of the Council, and con- 
sisted of the permanent heads of the key eco- 
nomic departments, or their deputies, together 
with members of the Central Statistical Office 
(established in 1941 as part of the cabinet sec- 
retariat and responsible for the Monthly Digest 
of Statistics) y the Economic Section of the Cab- 
inet Secretariat (also established in 1941 and re- 
sponsible for the Economic Surveys), and the 
Lord President’s own office. In the words of 
Mr. Morrison, the Official Steering Committee 
formed “the central economic team for gathering 
and assessing economic intelligence, preparing 
forecasts, framing economic plans, advising min- 
isters on the advantages and disadvantages of 
these plans, and keeping under review the exe- 
cution of plans when authorized and put into 
operation.” Its plans and estimates went to the 
Lord President’s ministerial committee and, 
when considered necesssary, from there to the 
Cabinet. 

But the straitened economic circumstances of 
1947 demanded a still higher degree of integra- 
tion among government departments, and be- 
tween government and industry. Each of the 
relevant departments was required, therefore, in 
March 1947 to set up a full-time planning staff 
under a senior official of the administrative class; 
these officials formed the Central Planning Staff, 
under the Chief Planning Officer, Sir E. N. 
Plowden. Initially in the cabinet offices, and at 
all times working closely with the Central Statis- 
tical Office and the Economic Section of the 
Cabinet Secretariat, the Central Planning Staff 
became part of the Treasury in November 1947, 
though without losing its separate identity. The 
move reflected the intimate interrelationship of 
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economic and financial policy; and the respon- 
sibility for both was assumed at that time by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer* Similarly, it 
reflected the necessary interrelation of domestic 
and international economic planning. (The 
Lord President’s Committee henceforth con- 
fined itself to nonintcrnational, noneconomic 
co-ordination and planning.) It seems likely, 
also, that placing the Central Planning Staff in 
the Treasury reflected an increased concentra- 
tion on short-term economic problems as com- 
pared with long range objectives. Moreover, de- 
spite Great Britain’s heroic economic recovery, 
little that has happened since then suggests that 
it can yet move much beyond this concentration 
on its immediate problems. 

The distinctive feature of British planning 
machinery is that it is auxiliary to the ordinary 
structure of government, neither apart from, nor 
superior to it. It builds upon the experience and 
resources of the departments, and, at the same 
time, pushes beyond their concentration on their 
particular specialities to consider not only the 
' needs of each sector of the economy in relation 
to the available resources of manpower, their re- 
quirements of material, and special problems of 
foreign exchange, and so forth, but also the in- 
terrelation of these needs. The purpose of the 
planning machinery is not merely to “think up” 
desirable objectives but, as the official explana- 
tion of the government’s conception of plan- 
ning, the Economic Survey of 1947, pointed out, 
to secure exactness of information, gain the 
earliest possible awareness of the trends in eco- 
nomic and social life which must be taken into 
account if the plans are to become effective, and 
develop coherence of thought so that problems 
and possibilities may be grasped as a whole. 
Only in this way can the “economic budgets” 
for the different sectors of the economy be co- 
ordinated into a working arrangement. 

While fact finding and co-ordination are the 
responsibility of civil servants, final decisions on 
policy are not left to them any more than in 
ordinary, departmental matters. At the ministe- 
rial level information and plans are reconsid- 
ered by the heads of the ministries concerned 
with economic affairs, working under the direc- 
tion of whichever minister is chiefly entrusted 
with the co-ordination of economic policy, c.g., 
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the Lord President of the Council or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is at this level that 
policy is determined, subject to the overriding 
authority of the whole Cabinet, and directives 
issued. Thus ultimate authority rests in the 
hands of ministers who in turn are responsible 
to Parliament. 

Conclusion 

When the whole complicated structure of 
public administration is surveyed, it may well 
seem that neither co-ordination nor popular 
control is particularly effective. It is true that 
much governmental activity necessarily depends 
on the caliber of the people who staff a particular 
agency, a fact which points up the importance 
of the next topic, the selection, training, and 
standards of the public service. But at the same 
time, it must be emphasized that there is no 
public agency which is able to act in an arbitrary 
fashion and apart from the rest of the adminis- 
trative system. Though government uses a busi- 
ness form for public enterprise, each public cor- 
poration works closely with a minister. Eco- 
nomic planning also makes the ministers more 
and not less important. Moreover, the ministries 
continue to provide the backbone of the adminis- 
trative structure and, through the ministries, the 
boards, committees, and corporations are linked 
to the Cabinet and to Parliament. And if this 
at times seems an exceedingly long and slender 
link, it is nevertheless the one which makes pub- 
lic control possible. 

IV, THE NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 

The success of any organization depends upon 
the people who do its work. This fact is par- 
ticularly true of the public service, which de- 
mands of its members not only efficiency but 
also devotion to public purposes. To the extent 
that the public servant acts in an official capac- 
ity, he must be perfectly neutral toward the 
aims of the government. He must be willing to 
serve with equal energy and devotion the pur- 
poses of a Conservative government when it is 
in power and of a Labor government when it is 
in power. If his private opinions are opposed 
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to public policy, it is the public policy which 
he must serve, conscientiously and wholeheart- 
edly. 

To state this principle, however, is not to 
determine, in every instance, the best way of 
realizing it in practice. Both Great Britain and 
the United States have had to find practical an- 
swers to a long series of subsidiary questions: 
What training and what qualities are most im- 
portant for the public servant who is to be both 
expert and responsible? To what extent can 
public servants be allowed, in private life, to 
engage in partisan political activity? To what 
extent may tliey enjoy the right to strike or 
(especially in business enterprises which arc run 
by the government) the right to a closed shop? 
How representative should the public service be 
in the sense of having its personnel typify a cross 
section of the people whom it serves? Is it more 
desirable for the highest public servants to be 
“professional” in the sense of having perma- 
nency of tenure or to be active supporters of, 
and to change office with, the Government of 
the day? 

The Civil Service 

Great Britain developed one set of answers to 
these questions in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and these answers still determine for 
the most part the methods of selecting people 
to staff its ministries. Reform of its government 
service arose out of Great Britain’s own particu- 
lar type of spoils system: not, as in the United 
States, one in which new administrations regu- 
larly replaced government officials with their 
own nominees, but one where government of- 
fices had become the preserve of the cadets of 
noble families who could not make a living else- 
where. Thus the principal need was not, as in 
the United States, for permanence of tenure, 
but to secure people of ability and appropriate 
training. 

At that time most government work was 
“paper work”; that is, it consisted mainly of col- 
lecting material, keeping records, and writing 
reports for the use of ministers. The work of 
the public service seemed to fall, therefore, into 
a great number of routine jobs, which could be 
done by people of average ability as long as they 
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were careful and well supervised, and a very 
much smaller number of positions at die top 
which demanded great insight and judgment. 
When Lord Macaulay undertook the task of 
“housecleaning” the service, it was decided that 
recruitment for both lower and upper positions 
should be by merit. For the top key group of 
officials Macaulay had the example of the train- 
ing instituted somewhat earlier at Haileybury 
for the recruitment and selection of young men 
for the Indian service, a selection avowedly de- 
signed to secure the type of able, cultured Eng- 
lish gentleman who would best maintain Brit- 
ish prestige abroad. Such men were the products 
of the English universities of the day, and it was 
therefore not surprising that the tests designed 
for recruiting the home civil service were like- 
wise geared to the educational system: those 
who wished to become high administrators had 
to demonstrate their ability through tests similar 
to comprehensive final examinations at a uni- 
versity, while the “army of clerks” was recruited 
on the basis of examinations similar to those in 
secondary school. 

To make sure that the tests were administered 
fairly, a Civil Service Commission ^ was estab- 
lished in 1855, and since 1870 open competitions 
have been the normal means of entry to the 
British civil (as contrasted with the military) 
service. Success *in these competitive tests is 
necessary both for positions within Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, comprising the Home 
Civil Service, and for the senior positions in the 
Foreign Service and Colonial Service. Those 
people wffio receive a certificate of qualification 
from the Civil Service Commission are ranked 
as part of the established civil service, and 
though there are no legal safeguards of per- 
manence of tenure in the British civil service, 
in practice members of the established service 
have long enjoyed permanent tenure. 

® The British Civil Service Commission is composed of 
three members, appointed by the Cabinet after consultation 
with high Treasury officials. Unlike the United States Civil 
Service Commission whose three members arc generally 
chosen from outside the service, the British Commissioners 
arc nearly always persons of long experience in the British 
civil service and hold office until eligible for retirement 
under regular civil service rules. Since the British Commis- 
sioners almost never have had active political experience be- 
fore appointment, there is no rule in Great Britain as in the 
United States that only two of the three members of the 
Commission may belong to the same political party. 
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SEt^CTING CIVIL SERVANTS 

The present structure of the British civil serv- 
ice and the present means of choosing its mem- 
bers vary little from •the original pattern set up 
in the mid-nineteenth century. At the base are 
the two clerical classes, the sub-clerical and 
clerical, whose members perform the simplest 
work among the nonprofessional, nontechnical 
classes, which altogether comprise more than 
four-fifths of the established civil service. Much 
of the work is repetitive, or performed under 
orders, and can be handled by people brought 
into the service at sixteen or seventeen with good 
standing in the first years of secondary educa- 
tion. 

If members of the clerical classes show re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and judgment, they may 
be promoted to the executive class. Or the ex- 
ecutive class may be entered directly by eighteen- 
or nineteen-year-olds who have completed sec- 
ondary school, passed an examination, and had 
an interview. Members of this class perform as 
important tasks in the civil service as noncom- 
missioned officers perform in the army. They 
undertake preliminary investigations, and some- 
times collect data for the answers to parliamen- 
tary questions. They may also have full respon- 
sibility in questions of minor importance. Often 
they become specialized in fields like taxation 
or accounting. Ultimately they may acquire re- 
sponsibilities in the organization and control of 
their departmental sections, and may even carry 
out important decisions. 

The most distinctive class in the Britivsh civil 
service is the so-called “permanent brain trust,” 
the administrative class. On this group rest the 
responsibilities for formulating policy and for 
controlling and directing departments. The top 
members of the administrative class are the ad- 
visers of ministers, and in so far as the civil serv- 
ice wields political influence, it is through this 
group. We have seen that a minister in the Brit- 
ish system is first and foremost a political figure 
and only secondarily an administrator, and that 
he therefore depends a great deal on the chief 
officials in his department to organize and direct 
its work and also to provide him with informa- 
tion and advice important for political decisions 
and for successful debate. Carefully chosen from 
the cream of university graduates between the 


ages of twenty-two and twenty-four, the mem- 
bers of the administrative class are men (and, 
increasingly, women) who can meet the out- 
standing members of any profession on equal 
terms. 

One of the major differences between the Brit- 
ish and American civil services lies in the fact 
that the former is a career service in which the 
members of the administrative class have a 
chance for promotion to the highest adminis- 
trative positions in the department, whereas in 
the United States the top departmental offices 
nearly always change hands when a new ad- 
ministration comes into office — not simply, as 
critics sometimes suggest, in order to provide 
political spoils for the electoral victor, but be- 
cause of the belief that the policies of the new 
administration will be carried out most effec- 
tively if those responsible for their administra- 
tion are actively in sympathy with them. The 
vigor and imagination with which some political 
appointees tackled their jobs in the early days 
of the New Deal give support to this view, and 
some observers have suggested that the British 
system, by forcing a high civil servant to subject 
his own political beliefs and prejudices to those 
of the government which happens to be in 
power at a given time, may well substitute ex- 
perience for a dynamic enthusiasm. But the Brit- 
ish do not believe that men of the highest caliber 
will enter the civil service unless they can look 
forward to positions of great responsibility in 
which they will share in the making of policy. 
In consequence, the British have been prepared 
to place the greatest weight on collective intel- 
ligence and trained discrimination. 

The desire to attract people of great ability 
into the civil service at an early age explains the 
British practice of recruiting for broad grades 
or classes at sharply defined ages and on the 
basis of general tests similar to those in the edu- 
cational system. The American service, in con- 
trast, more often selects people for particular 
positions and places great weight on practical 
experience and specialized knowledge without 
regard for age. The American practice makes 
possible a readier exchange between government 
and other occupations and helps to keep the civil 
service in touch with developments in private 
business or in the law, and it is noticeable that 
the British are making increasing use of this ap- 
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proach in selecting specialists. For their general 
administrators, however, they maintain the tra- 
ditional system. 

T^sts for the Administrative Class, There is 
some question, however, of how one can pre- 
dict that a twenty-two- or twenty-three-year-old 
will develop the qualities of political acumen 
and administrative skill necessary to become a 
sound political adviser, or the ability to carry 
out* administrative programs, for example in 
housing or public health, in such a way that the 
public will not be antagonized. The British have 
faith, however, in the written tests and the inter- 
view which are the customary means of selec- 
tion. 

The competitive written examinations, which 
generally count for r,ooo points out of a total 
of 1,300, cover eight subjects: three of them, 
English, contemporary affairs, and some general 
topic, are uniform for all, while the other five 
may be chosen from a list of nearly sixty, in- 
cluding obscure and technical subjects. In the 
United States the examinations designed for 
college seniors interested in entering the public 
service lay emphasis on special subjects relevant 
to the work they will perform; but in Great 
Britain an examination in Sanskrit will be 
weighted as heavily as one in economics. The 
judges are concerned primarily with the candi- 
date’s ability to express himself and to handle 
material with which he is familiar. They also 
try to avoid having their tests influence the 
educational curriculum. 

The written tests are normally combined with 
an interview designed to give the examiners an 
indication of the candidate’s ability to meet 
people and to respond quickly and decisively 
to a challenge. Some doubt has been raised re- 
garding the fairness and adequacy of the inter- 
view which counts for 300 out of the 1,300 points 
but rarely lasts more than fifteen minutes and 
is largely unplanned in character. “You may ask 
him almost anything that occurs to you to find 
out what his interests are and how he reacts to 
other people and other things,’’ said a member 
of the Civil Service Commission once in de- 
scribing their interview technique. “It is as wide 
as we can make it. Of course you ask him about 
his games and sports; everything under the sun 
really.” Such comments suggest that the “public 
school boy” has a particular advantage in the 


interview partly because he is likely to have 
had a richer variety of experiences both in edu- 
cation and in travel than the product of the 
ordinary secondary school, and partly because 
of his superior poise, manners, and appearance. 
The examiners repeatedly insist, however, that 
they have no bias towards a particular “type” 
for the civil service. 

The general tendency, in fact, seems to be 
towards putting more rather than less weight 
on the interview, though at the same time devel- 
oping more systematic techniques for gauging 
qualities of adaptability and leadership. The in- 
terview has been used increasingly since 1920 as 
the means of selecting scientific, professional, 
and technical officers whose professional qualifi- 
cations are established by their certificates. After 
World War II, when there were many veterans 
outside die normal age limits to be considered, 
qualifying examinations were used in conjunc- 
tion with intelligence tests and extended inter- 
views in making selections. This practice devel- 
oped finally into a whole “battery of tests” con- 
ducted over a period of two to three days, at 
first in a “country house” and now in London, 
for a group of about twenty candidates at a time. 
This selection board remains advisory, however, 
to the final selection board which uses its own 
interview in addition to the reports and exami- 
nation results in making its decision. The For- 
eign Service now always uses the “house party” 
technique of testing, but it is only one of several 
means used for the administrative class. Thus 
in general there is still a combination of written 
tests and personal interview, but with more 
emphasis put upon the latter. In view of the 
practical responsibilities being carried increas- 
ingly by the civil service, this trend seems likely 
to continue, for the interview is a particularly 
good means of gauging those qualities needed 
for leadership and incisiveness on the job. 

The Background of Those Selected, What 
kind of people do these tests bring into the civil 
service? Contrary to the popular belief, the four- 
thousand-odd members of the administrative 
class of the Home Civil Service are not drawn 
exclusively from the privileged classes. It would 
be even less accurate, however, to suggest that 
they represent a cross section of the nation as a 
whole. Few of the higher civil servants are aris- 
tocrats or men of great wealth, but even fewer 
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arc drawn from the working class or the lower 
middle class. The great majority have come 
from that part of the upper middle class which 
must work for its living but which shares the 
manners and the outlook of the ‘‘ruling class” 
(sec p. ir). Comparatively few of them have 
attended the most exclusive “public schools,” 
but a high percentage have attended Oxford 
or Cambridge (often with the help of scholar- 
ships). In recent years, however, graduates of 
other universities have had some success; and 
almost a quarter of the candidates accepted in 
the years immediately before the war were 
drawn from the service itself by promotion and 
examination. 

Two developments are tending steadily to 
break down the “class” character of the adminis- 
trative class: the more liberal program of pro- 
motions developed after World War II, and the 
widening of educational opportunities for poor 
but gifted students. In the past the different 
classes in the British civil service were so rigidly 
separated that it was almost impossible to pass 
from one to another. The Civil Service Com- 
mission now provides special competitions lim- 
ited to established civil servants through which 
members of the clerical and executive classes 
may be promoted to the administrative class. 
Even more influential in the long run in chang- 
ing the character of the administrative class may 
be the increasing numbers from the working 
class who are going to the universities and can 
thus compete in the advanced civil service ex- 
aminations. 

The Foreign Service. Though there are many 
parallels between the work of the members of 
the administrative class of the Home Civil Serv- 
ice and the work of the officers of the Foreign 
Service, there are also differences. Foreign Serv- 
ice officers are more “on their own” than officials 
at home. While a Foreign Service officer is a 
channel of communication between govern- 
ments, he is also expected to act as a sensitive 
“listening post,” interpreting public opinion in 
the country where he is stationed for the use 
of his own home government in determining 
policy. He is expected also to interpret his own 
country to the people in the country to which 
he is accredited. In a sense, Foreign Service offi- 
cers (who include Ambassadors since the British 
service is a career service) must be both first-class 
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reporters and good public relations men. These 
responsibilities of the Foreign Service have led 
to special emphasis on qualities of personality 
and, in the past, on such background and train- 
ing as is likely to be possessed by relatively few. 

Thus though the Home Civil Service has 
never been the preserve of the wealthy and aris- 
tocratic, the same cannot be said of the Foreign 
Service. In the past, candidates had to be ap- 
proved by a Board of Selection, which was likely 
to be influenced by a noble name; and in addi- 
tion to the regular tests for the administrative 
class, Foreign Service candidates had to meet 
certain language requirements which could be 
fulfilled only through extended study abroad. 
In 1943, however, the Board of Selection was 
abolished and the tests for general capacity and 
character were separated from those evaluating 
knowledge of foreign countries and languages. 
Candidates selected as a result of the regular 
examinations for the administrative class and 
of the interview now receive an eighteen-month 
period of study abroad at public expense. The 
special knowledge and language tests come only 
after this foreign study period is ended. Another 
substantial step toward greater equality of op- 
portunity was the reorganization of the Foreign 
Service, which now consists not only of the Dip- 
lomatic Service but also of the Foreign Office, 
the Commercial Dip)lomatic Service, and the 
Consular Service, with similar conditions of 
entry for all. 

Professional, Technical, and Scientific Person- 
nel. In addition to general administrators, the 
government service has great need of profes- 
sional, scientific, and technical personnel. In 
selecting the doctors needed for public health 
work, the engineers for building bridges and 
viaducts, or the physicists for atomic research, 
the government uses the same standards of train- 
ing and experience as any business wishing to 
make use of expert knowledge. As already 
stated, the interview is used extensively for 
making the final selections for these posts. Both 
classification and recruitment of such personnel 
is largely interdepartmental. 

Top f)osts in local government, both in the 
United States and in Great Britain, are often 
given to experts. Sometimes the result is to turn 
a good doctor into a poor administrator. For this 
reason, the British national service has operated 
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on the principle that “the expert should be on 
tap and not on top.” But with the growing im- 
portance of scientific discoveries, many people 
feel that the separation between administrator 
and expert may well be too rigid and artificial. 
Before the war, the Post Office, for instance, re- 
placed the Permanent Secretary, former head of 
that hierarchically organized ministry, by a 
Board composed of administrators and profes- 
sional experts who work together to determine 
the policy for this largest of British businesses. 
No other department has followed its example, 
but every minister frequently consults the top 
experts in his department on special issues of 
policy, though rarely enough to satisfy them. 
In fact, technicians and scientists are sometimes 
openly critical of the degree to which they have 
to transmit their ideas through the permanent 
secretary instead of having constant direct access 
to the Minister. 

TRAINING ADMINISTRATORS 

Although in recruiting general personnel the 
British civil service deliberately places its em- 
phasis on capacity rather than experience, in the 
belief that people of intelligence will be able to 
learn whatever they need to know after they 
have entered the service, the process of training 
within the service has until recently been hap- 
hazard. Many American departments make a 
conscious effort to acquaint new civil servants 
with office routine and to help them acquire the 
best techniques for performing their jobs. The 
British service has long been content to trust to 
the natural processes of growth. 

Prior to 1944 a young assistant principal (the 
entering rank in the administrative class), still 
keyed up from the preparation for competitive 
examinations, was likely to feel a sense of frus- 
tration when he reported for work and found 
that for the first months he was expected to find 
his own way around the office and perhaps make 
digests of ancient files of uninteresting material. 
In 1944, however, programs of orientation and 
training were introduced for all grades. The as- 
sistant principal now has a three-month course 
in different phases of administrative and techni- 
cal work given by senior members of the ad- 
ministrative class. At the same time that he has 
experience with “live” work under supervision, 
he acquires some of the basic skills of the good 


administrator, the power to go quickly and ac- 
curately to the heart of files of material and 
documents, and to produce letters, abstracts, or 
memoranda in clear and effective style at short 
notice. 

After two or more years* experience he may 
be transferred to the Treasury, which picks its 
per.sonnel from within the service; or if he is 
particularly lucky, he may become private sec- 
retary to one of the higher civil servants or even 
to the minister. Such a secretary comes into day- 
by-day contact with policy-making, sits in on 
interviews with Members of Parliament, and 
acquires by experience a sense of what is feasible. 
The next step is to become head of a section, 
with autliority in that limited sphere and the 
chance to demonstrate ability to handle people 
and to remain calm under strain. If he makes 
good, he may become an assistant secretary in 
charge of a division. Once at this rank, he be- 
comes a part of what is called “the higher civil 
service” and is looked on as a direct participant 
in the making of policy. It is he who decides 
what matters in his division are important 
enough to be referred to the permanent secre- 
tary. In time he may even become one of the 
five or six in the ministry with whom the min- 
ister habitually confers. 

This kind of experience keeps members of the 
administrative class constantly in touch with 
policy and provides both a broad view of the 
work of the ministry as a whole and detailed 
knowledge of some particular section of it. In 
order not to get out of touch with conditions 
outside the office, trainees often spend two- or 
three-month periods of observation with a par- 
ticular business or industry. Foreign Service 
members spend part of their probationary 
period in offices of the Home Civil Service, and 
home members are encouraged to travel abroad. 
Some exchanges have been made with other 
parts of the Commonwealth. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive in-service 
training programs are those carried on by such 
Ministries as Labor and National Insurance 
which include both courses for specialists and 
orientation courses for the clerical staff and 
others. This is a reflection of the increasing at- 
tention being paid to in-service training since 
World War II which has led to establishing 
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training divisions in all the larger ministries as 
well as to the appointment of a Director of 
Training within the Treasury. There is no sure 
way, however, of preventing young administra- 
tors from becoming stereotyped in their ap- 
proach to problems unless the ministers and 
higher civil servants themselves are energetic 
and imaginative. 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

When government becomes an employer, it 
faces many of the same problems of labor rela- 
tions that private business encounters. There is 
one major difference in the fact that strikes by 
civil servants, though not illegal in Great Brit- 
ain (nor statutorily punishable in the United 
States until the Taft-Hartley Act, 1947) arc not 
considered an acceptable form of pressure. But 
government employees below the administrative 
rank are not restricted in their right to form 
unions either in Great Britain or in the United 
States. In fact, the British government encour- 
ages trade unions for industrial personnel and 
Civil Service Associations for nonindustrial per- 
sonnel. Three-quarters of all nonindustrial civil 
servants belong to one or another of three hun- 
dred Civil Service Associations, which vary in 
number from a few members of a single grade 
in one local office to the 153,000 members of the 
Union of Postal Workers. 

Union Affiliations. For nearly twenty years 
between 1927 and 1946, established civil servants 
were not permitted to be members of or to affili- 
ate with ordinary industrial unions. This pro- 
hibition was an outcome of the General Strike 
of 1926, the most serious threat ever made by 
organized labor to the economic life of the 
country. Civil servants did not participate in the 
strike, though some civil service unions, to the 
displeasure of the higher civil servants, were 
openly sympathetic to the strikers. But in the 
Trades Dispute Act of 1927, enacted by the Con- 
servative government after the strike had been 
crushed, the right of affiliation was banned. 
Labor long resented* this provision and repealed 
it shortly after coming into office. 

The fact that in the United States civil service 
unions have affiliation with both the A.F. of L. 
and the C.I.O. and have never been involved in 
industrial strikes suggests that the British ban 
was unnecessary. But the ban demonstrated the 


strong feeling against any action by civil servants 
which might disrupt or disturb the processes of 
government. By far the most satisfactory device 
for giving government employees, through their 
unions, a direct share in determining their con- 
ditions of work is the Whitley Councils, a de- 
vice proposed originally for private industry 
but used largely only by the government, which 
has placed major dependence upon the Councils 
since 1919. 

Whitley Councils. A Whitley Council is a 
joint negotiation board composed of members 
of the higher civil service and representatives 
of civil service unions who meet together with- 
out an outside chairman. Similar in this respect 
to the employer-employee joint committees of 
private industry, the Whitley Councils are more 
than merely advisory. In fact, they are the nor- 
mal channel for consideration of all questions 
affecting employment in the civil service. 

Organized on every level of the civil service, 
Whitley Councils act on problems appropriate 
to their various spheres. The National Whitley 
Council handles problems of general policy. 
About seventy autonomous c()uncils operate on 
the department level. And in some cases there 
are also district and local Whitley Councils. 

In every Whitley G^uncil “official” and “staff” 
sides are represented equally. As the joint con- 
siderations are not expected to end with a deci- 
sion reached by majority vote but with a general 
agreement acceptable to both sides, there is a 
great deal of discussion and mutual exchange 
of views. To a surprising degree agreement has 
been found possible, though “staff” is generally 
more satisfied with the working of the Depart- 
mental than the National Councils. 

The National Whitley Council consists of 54 
members, of whom the 27 “official” meml^ers 
are appointed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (evidence of Treasury control) and 
the 27 “staff” members include leading officials 
of various Civil Service Associations, many of 
whom are professional full-time trade union 
workers. The National Council is supposed to 
lay down the general principles governing con- 
ditions of service, e.g., recruitment, hours, pro- 
motion, discipline, tenure, remuneration, and 
superannuation; to encourage further education 
and training in administration; to improve or- 
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ganization and work; and to propose legislation 
affecting the conditions of civil servants. 

One reason the work of the National Whitley 
Q^uncil has been unsatisfactory from the “staff” 
point of view is that its general meetings, four 
times a year, are too large and too infrequent 
to handle business successfully. On the other 
hand, some real achievements have been made 
by the joint committees into which the National 
Council is broken up for continuous study of 
questions. Some of the most important reports 
on which changes in the civil service have been 
based (including a fundamental reorganization 
in 1919, and the conditions of recruitment in the 
reconstruction period after World War II) have 
been drafted by the National Council. Nonethe- 
less, many staff members feel that they have too 
little influence on decisions at the national level. 
This complaint is hardly surprising, for the 
minister is ultimately responsible for policy and 
organization within his department, and the 
official members of the National Whitley Coun- 
cil can meet the demands of the staff only within 
the limits laid down by the Treasury and the 
mioisters. Since consultation with both always 
takes place before decisions are reached, a public 
recommendation by the National Whitley 
Council means in fact a policy already approved 
by the Cabinet. 

The Departmental Councils, which are more 
active than the National Council, deal with the 
same questions, as does the National Q)uncil, 
but in a more immediate and practical way. 
Where the National Council considers prin- 
ciples affecting discipline or promotion, the De- 
partmental Whitley Council will consider a par- 
ticular case in which a penalty has been imposed 
for breach of a rule. There are also Departmen- 
tal Promotion Boards to deal with the promo- 
tions of lower grades of civil servants, but while 
staff associations can appear before them on be- 
half of individuals, there is no direct represen- 
tation of the staff upon them as there is on the 
Whitley Councils. 

Whitley Councils have much to commend 
them. They regularize contacts between higher 
and lower civil servants and provide for frank 
exchange of views; they help employees to see 
the purpose of the rules (they have been par- 
ticularly helpful in convincing the staff of the 
value of the new training programs) ; and they 


help employers to understand better the effect 
of what they do. The Councils cannot go so far 
as to provide for joint management of the minis- 
tries, for ministries are not only business enter- 
prises but also political aids. But they can do a 
great deal to fit rules to individual situations and 
to stimulate good relations. In general, staff 
members have been satisfied with the results of 
this continuous consultation with their superior 
officers and have responded in a responsible 
spirit to the opportunities for a direct share in 
settling specific issues. 

The Whitley Council technique is also cus- 
tomary for industrial employees of the minis- 
tries. Every ministry with a large number of in- 
dustrial employees, like the Board of Trade, has 
a Joint Industrial Council which deals with 
any matters outside of wages and trade ques- 
tions. Welfare provisions, interpretation of regu- 
lations, and so forth, are common topics for joint 
consideration. Though there is provision in their 
constitutions for taking a vote, there is no record 
that a vote has been necessary in recent years, 
since it has always been possible to reach a gen- 
eral agreement. There are also three Trade Joint 
Councils — one for shipbuilding, one for engineer- 
ing, and one for miscellaneous trades — which 
consider questions from a general point of view 
and, like the Departmental Industrial Councils, 
are made up of both official and staff repre- 
sentatives, the former always including one rep- 
resentative appointed by the Minister of Labor 
and National Service. 

As far as wages and salaries are concerned, 
the government has long committed itself to 
the principle of arbitration, in case agreement 
cannot be reached between the staff and the 
Treasury. For industrial personnel, disputes are 
referred to the Industrial Court, which is made 
up of an independent chairman and two other 
members appointed by the Minister of Labor to 
represent the government and the staff, respec- 
tively. Nonindustrial personnel can refer disputes 
to the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal, which 
is made up in a similar manner. Decisions of 
these courts are considered binding and can be 
overridden only by Parliament. Thus one of the 
most likely causes of friction between the gov- 
ernment and staff can be referred to a court of 
reference which, unlike the Whitley Councils, 
stands higher than either. 
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StafRng the New Agencies 

Since government has entered the fields of 
industry and business it has faced new problems 
in selecting and managing personnel. Civil serv- 
ice tests arc designed particularly for general 
administrators, but much of the work of public 
corporal ions is technical in character. Public cor- 
porations, therefore, have undertaken their own 
staffing but have not developed any fixed stand- 
ards for doing so. 

Faced with a similar problem of selecting per- 
sonnel, the T.V.A. decided not to use the facili- 
ties of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, but it did establish an excellent merit sys- 
tem of its own. So far no British public corpora- 
tion has taken a comparable step; as a result, 
certain problems have been created which may 
l>ea)mc serious as public ownership assumes a 
larger place in the country’s economy. Thus 
there are no formal safeguards against patron- 
age, though the very fact that many of the posi- 
(ions must be filled by people with technical 
qualifications helps to avoid this danger. Sec- 
ondly, lack of recognized standards makes more 
difficult a potentially beneficial interchange of 
personnel between civil service and public cor- 
porations. Thirdly (and this has been the most 
serious complaint), public corporations can pay 
higher salaries for comparable work than the 
civil service; in fact, they set their salary scales 
by those of private industry rather than by those 
current in the civil service. 

Those who support full freedom for public 
corporations in securing their own staffs argue 
that government must adopt not only a business 
form when it enters the field of private enter- 
prise but also business standards. But whether 
institutions committed to public service can ig- 
nore the pressures which have forced other gov- 
ernment bodies to accept merit systems remains 
to be seen. 

UNIONS IN NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 

The new nationalized industries also face 
particular problems in employer-employee rela- 
tions. Workers in nationalized industries con- 
tinue to be represented by the same unions 
which had represented them in their dealings 
with private employers. The government, how- 
ever, is in a far stronger position than any private 


employer, particularly where the government is 
virtually the only employer, as in the coal mines; 
accordingly, some of the Smaller unions have 
feared that the government might impose a 
“closed shop” — that is, grant exclusive bargain- 
ing privileges to a single union and compel all 
workers in the industry to join that union or 
give up their jobs. Some substance was given 
this fear by a decision of the London Passenger 
Transport Board in August 1946, granting a 
closed shop to the Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union, and thereby making it impossible 
for members of the smaller Union of National 
Passenger Workers to keep their jobs. Such a 
ruling, applied to an entire nationalized indus- 
try, might completely destroy certain unions. 
Moreover, the connection between many unions 
and the Labor Party means that power to force 
government workers to join specific unions is, 
indirectly, a power to force them to support the 
Labor Party. 

In the fall of 1946 the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress announced, however, 
that it had no intention of pushing for the closed 
shop at the expense of unions not affiliated with 
it. But it did demand that workers in govern- 
ment-owned industries belong to some union 
but not necessarily to a single union. The Labor 
government itself, in November 1946, an- 
nounced its opposition to legislation which 
would designate a single union as the bargain- 
ing agent for an agency; but at the same time 
it recognized the greater case and simplicity of 
negotiations carried on with a single union in- 
stead of several. 

The unions themselves have faced a new prob- 
lem as the result of government ownership. In 
the past many restrictive practices (such as lim- 
iting the production of any one worker and re- 
quiring the employment of a minimum num- 
ber of workers on certain types of jobs) were 
adopted as ways of preventing men from being 
overworked and exploited by their employers 
and as methods of increasing employment. But 
now that the government is the employer, the 
restrictions on production, instead of hurting an 
individual employer, hurt the community as a 
whole. Certain labor leaders have already urged 
workers to change their earlier outlook, identify 
their interests with those of the community, in- 
crease individual production, and drop their old 
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methods of “spreading the work around.” But 
the habits of many years are hard to change; 
it is still far from certain that the ordinary 
worker in a nationalized industry is convinced 
of his duty to work harder simply because there 
has been a change in the form of ownership, or 
because he has been told, for example, that “the 
mines are his.” 

How Satisfactory Is the Civil Service? 

Although the British may criticize their civil 
service, they will rush to its defense if other 
people attack it. On the whole, it commands 
respect and possesses far higher prestige than 
the American civil service. The average member 
of the administrative class is neither a “philoso- 
pher king” nor a daring innovator, but he is 
competent, wide awake, and responsible. He 
enters the service through tests which place a 
major emphasis on clear, logical thinking and 
expression, and on ability to view situations ob- 
jectively. In the service he works on important 
problems during most of his life. Moreover, he 
is schooled throughout his career in its profes- 
sional ethics, according to which he must put 
public interest above personal advantage. 

The civil servant is expressly forbidden to put 
himself in a position where duty and interests 
conflict. “The public expects a standard of in- 
tegrity in conduct not only inflexible but fastidi- 
ous,” stated a report of 1928. In practice, there- 
fore, he must not use any information gained 
through his work to improve his personal posi- 
tion or to make money. The Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Air Ministry was dismissed in 1936 
for using his knowledge of public negotiations 
for his own private advantage, a rare example 
of violation of the primary rule of the civil serv- 
ice code. 

In recent years there has been some concern 
over the number of members of the administra- 
tive class who have resigned to take positions 
in private industry, carrying with them, of 
course, the specialized knowledge they had ac- 
quired within the service. However, the drain 
from public to private employment does not 
begin to parallel that in the American service, 
where the higher members of the income tax 
department, for example, are under constant in- 
ducement to take private positions with the very 
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firms whose accounts they have been scrutiniz- 
ing. This use of public experience for private 
advantage cannot be guarded against entirely, 
but better salaries in the public service are one 
answer; in 1945 all British civil service pay levels 
were raised. A top ranking civil servant now re- 
ceives a salary of ^ ^ot as high as 

an American in a comparable position, but rela- 
tively good compared to other British earnings. 
Loss of pensions on resignation has also acted 
as a strong deterrent to mass transferals. 

The second major rule in the civil service code 
of ethics is the ban on direct political activity. 
“The step from the civil service politician to the 
politicized civil servant is but a short one,” a 
Royal Commission warned. Though other ele- 
ments of the code are embodied in Treasury 
minutes or departmental codes or enshrined in 
custom, this prohibition is embodied in legisla- 
tive acts. 

As the number of civil servants increases, 
however, there is increasing concern over the 
extent to which a large and exceptionally intel- 
ligent part of the electorate is prevented from 
making its contribution to political discussion. 
It would, of course, be wrong for civil servants 
to use information which they acquire through 
their work as a weapon against the Govern- 
ment of the day; and it would be impossible for 
a minister to work with men who were actively 
and openly his political opponents. But it is 
harder to see why an employee of the health 
service should be prevented from stating his 
views on foreign policy or local government 
issues, and some “staff” groups have already ap- 
pealed to the Cabinet to reconsider the breadth 
of restrictions on the political rights of civil serv- 
ants. In particular, they suggest that all those 
below a certain level in the civil service should 
be given full political rights. This carries the 
more weight because in a semi-collectivized so- 
ciety, it is conceivable that the rule against po- 
litical activity would deprive a large part of the 
electorate of the freedom of political speech and 
action which are essential to a healthy democ- 
racy. 

It is less these rules, however, than the gen- 
eral attitude of the service which provides its 
distinctive stamp. When the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in the 
United States recommended in 1937 that Presi- 
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dents should have more executive assistants, it 
wrote that these aides should have “a passion 
for anonymity.” Most higher civil servants in 
Great Britain possess this quality. They serve 
without thought of particular gain (though they 
have comfortable salaries) and they have a high 
sense of responsibility. 

This high sense of responsibility leads one to 
consider another question: Can public servants 
give to the government that measure of whole- 
hearted devotion and zeal which is essential to 
meeting the overwhelming tasks of today if 
they do not have the same view of problems 
and needs as that which animates the political 
authors of policy? 

This question, raised by }. Donald Kingsley 
in Representative Bureaucracy, has particular 
significance in Great Britain at the present time, 
because the traditional laissez-faire philosophy 
of the middle-class state has given way at so 
many points to the demands for a planned 
economy. Mr. Kingsley points out that, in the 
past, higher civil servants had the same general 
attitude toward the problems of government as 
had the majority of the Members of Parliament. 
They came from the same upper middle-class 
group. They had similar education, attended the 
same clubs, had the same approach to current 
issues. It was for this reason, he feels, that Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet accepted so calmly the great 
increase in the duties, and therefore the powers, 
of the civil service. They could expect that these 
powers would be exercised in the same spirit as 
they, themselves, would adopt. 

Today, though the basis of power in British 
politics is shifting from the upper middle class 
to the lower middle and working classes, the 
higher civil service is still drawn largely from the 
traditional group. And Mr. Kingsley questions 
whether this group is able to represent the new 
points of views. Yet there may also be danger 
in too great a stress on “representativeness.” 
Few people question the fact that old-line colo- 
nial administrators, for example, are not well 
qualified to administer the new colonial policies 
designed to train the natives for self-govern- 
ment. Almost no one would deny that the 
higher civil service should be recruited from 
as wide a range of talent as possible which 
means making higher education, the route to 


recruitment for the administrative class, acces- 
sible to all who have the ability to make use 
of it. But to maintain that the higher civil serv- 
ice should be drawn from a particular class in 
society (e.g., the working, or lower middle, class 
because these make up the majority of the 
people in Great Britain), would be to fall into 
the error of economic determinism, that is, that 
people’s attitudes are irrevocably determined by 
the strata of society into which they arc born. 
In practice, the energy and vision with which 
British civil servants as a whole threw them- 
selves into Labor’s plans for development (plans 
for which, in some instances, they themselves 
had long been pressing) suggests a breadth of 
training and capacity for change which is one 
of the best justifications for the present methods 
of recruitment. 

A further, and somewhat more serious, prob- 
lem arises when, as it is doing increasingly, gov- 
ernment enters the field of business. Govern- 
ment employees must then take on many busi- 
ness responsibilities, and the proper handling of 
those responsibilities requires qualities different 
from those of the general administrator. It is 
true as a general rule that successful business- 
men prove too individualistic and competitive 
to make satisfactory civil servants. It is probably 
equally true that the means of selection and of 
training used by the present British civil service 
only rarely produce men with the energy, in- 
sight, and practical experience necessary to direct 
large-scale economic activity. 

Part of the answer to this problem lies in 
making a separation between administrative 
work of the traditional type and the new re- 
sponsibilities in social and economic affairs. Such 
a separation has led to the establishment of pub- 
lic corporations, like the National Coal Board 
(sec p. 145), to handle specific responsibilities in 
a particular field. But, as indicated, these bodies 
have not yet worked out a system of selecting 
personnel which is as satisfactory for current 
needs as traditional methods were for the needs 
of an earlier day. 

No one can deny that the demands on a mod- 
ern public service are very great. Traditionally, 
public servants arc expected to be efficient, im- 
partial, and responsible. But increasingly new 
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social and economic tasks require qualities of 
initiative, insight, and economic acumen. The 
war demonstrated that all too few civil servants 
in Great Britain possessed these qualities, and it 
was sometimes necessary to call on men who 
had made their reputations in private business 
to direct the work of ministries. In the future, 
the civil service will need “men of ‘push and 
go,’ ” to quote Mr. Kingsley, “energetic inno- 
vators and hard-driving managers.” The plan- 
ning state will need more experienced experts 
and more men who do things. It will need to 
put more emphasis on in-service training and 
on flexibility in transfer and promotion. It will 
need more flexible personnel procedures. None 
of these needs is new, but the trend toward gov- 
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ernment planning and increased administrative 
responsibilities heightens their urgency. 

To replace “neutral” administrators by active, 
vigorous officials means that the civil service will 
have still more influence in the life of the com- 
munity. This is the inevitable result of increased 
government activity which, in turn, is the in- 
evitable result of popular demands for social 
welfare. What is important is to develop person- 
nel in the civil service adequate to the demands 
put upon it. The ideal public servant should 
combine the standards of intellect and ethics, 
for which the British civil service has long been 
famous, with the sense for public opinion and 
for economic and social realities of the best of 
statesmen and businessmen. 



CHAPTER 7 

British Local Government 


Few people realize how much the health of 
democracy depends upon the nature of local 
government. The French historian Alexis dc 
Toccjueville, who wrote a classic work on Amer- 
ican democracy, could note, more than a century 
ago, that “a nation may establish a free govern- 
ment, but without municipal institutions, it 
cannot have the spirit of liberty.” His observa- 
tion still has considerable force. If political ac- 
tivity were limited to passing judgment once 
every four or five years on the record of the 
government, citizenship would be essentially 
passive. The healthiest democracy is one in 
which citizens take an active part, not only in 
discussing but in managing their affairs. And it 
is in local government that the citizen can most 
easily hold office and acquire political experi- 
ence*— experience which improves his compe- 
tence in national as well as in local matters. The 
ordinary citizen knows much more about the 
shortcomings of the local park system or schools 
or water supply than he does about the foreign 
policy to be followed toward Yugoslavia or 
Egypt; and he can understand the remedies 
much more easily than he can follow the numer- 
ous and complex problems of national policy 
which burden Parliament. Thus there is less 
dependence upon a party leader, and in a society 
in which the individual feels increasingly help- 
less to understand or cope with great economic 
and social forces, a strengthening of the spirit 
of self-reliance. 

If local government is important as an edu- 
cation in democracy, it is also important in miti- 
gating the danger to democracy involved in 
overcentralization. In an age when government 
activity is constantly increasing, it would be an 
almost intolerable burden for an already over- 
worked national government to have to concern 


itself with local problems as well. It has enough 
to do without troubling over garbage disposal in 
Little Middlington or the fire-fighting equip- 
ment of East Grinstead. In addition, the national 
government cannot possibly understand local 
needs and conditions so well as the people who 
live in the locality and enjoy or suffer the conse- 
quences of government action. In this sense, 
then, local government relieves a strain which 
could well prove fatal to democratic govern- 
ment. 

Local self-government is also important as a 
counterbalance to central control. In Continen- 
tal countries local government is organized 
under the Minister of the Interior (see p. 346). 
This means, among other things, that the police 
are subject to the orders of officials who are ap- 
pointed by the central government. This is why 
Nazi control of the Prussian and Reich Minis- 
tries of the Interior enabled them to dominate 
Germany (pp. 629, 632). It explains the bitter 
struggles in other European countries for con- 
trol of this particular ministry. For the Ministry 
of the Interior has its grip upon local govern- 
ments throughout the country. It is the center 
of a network of tentacles which can fasten on 
the life of a whole nation. 

In countries in which local government is run 
by locally elected representatives, there is a 
healthy check to such a development. The police 
are under local control. The local councils, if 
they have substantial functions and strong pop- 
ular support, can be counted on to resist central- 
izing tendencies. Local autonomy is the most 
effective counterpoise to a too dominant central 
government. 

Local autonomy was established early in Eng- 
land and Wales, ^ but local self-government is 

1 There are slight, although not essential, variations in 
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relatively recent. From the time of the Tudors, 
Justices of the Peace, appointed by the Crown 
and selected from the local gentry, exercised a 
benevolent direction as judges, legislators, and 
executives in county areas, while local oli- 
garchies ruled in the ancient but antiquated bor- 
oughs or towns. The dominance of both groups 
was not undercut until the nineteenth century 
when the Industrial Revolution and the result- 
ing increase in governmental activities laid re- 
sponsibilities on local areas which they were 
obviously incapable of handling. The first shift 
in authority, however, was to a series of boards 
and commissioners, established one by one as 
local areas assumed new tasks in regard to pub- 
lic health, highways, public assistance to the 
poor, and elementary education. Since each of 
the new authorities was usually provided with 
a new set of areas within which to carry out its 
work, England and Wales became covered by 
a bewildering network of sanitary districts, poor 
law districts, conservation districts, and so forth, 
whose boundaries rarely coincided. Only 
thfpugh a series of Local Government Acts, 
extending to 1894, was order brought out of this 
chaos. As a parallel development, governing 
power was transferred gradually to elected 
councils, first in the boroughs or towns (1835), 
then in the counties and the newly created 
county boroughs or cities (t888), and finally in 
the subdivisions of the counties, the districts and 
parishes (1894). Thus by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, local self-government had been 
established as the rule throughout England and 
Wales. 


I. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Local self-government is still cherished in 
Great Britain but it is becoming more and more 
difficult to speak of a separate sphere of local 
action clearly set off from national government. 
Certain services once looked on as purely local 

the forms of IcKal government in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. The institutions described in this chapter arc those 
of England and Wales. 
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have steadily taken on more national signifi- 
cance. The local school is part of a national 
educational system; public assistance is no longer 
a community task but a national responsibility; 
even gas and electricity, once characteristically 
municipal services, have now been nationalized. 

Facilitating the rapidity of this change is the 
fact that in Great Britain there is no constitu- 
tional division of powers such as that existing 
between the national and state governments in 
the United States. There are only two levels of 
government in Great Britain— national and 
local — instead of the three levels of government 
in the United States — national, state, and local. 
And the British Parliament has authority over 
both the organization and the powers of local 
governments in the same way as American state 
governments have authority over the local gov- 
ernments, like cities and counties, within their 
boundaries. It is true that there is no more 
chance that England and Wales would wipe out 
local self-government by legislative action than 
that this would take place in Massachusetts. But 
the degree to which, since World War II, local 
authorities have been turned into agencies for 
the administration of nationally organized pro- 
grams does not provide much hope that they 
can be effective partners in carrying the responsi- 
bilities of government. 

Division of Work Between National and 
Local Government 

In any case, successful partnerships are usually 
based on relative equality in authority and func- 
tions, and there is no such equality between 
British national and local governments. The 
powers of local governments are defined by 
national statutes, and local authorities always 
operate within restricted limits. The courts arc 
often called on to rule whether or not a par- 
ticular act is justified by the terms of the grant 
of power to a local authority; and the fear of 
being ultra vires, that is, outside the bounds of 
legally granted authority, haunts most local ad- 
ministrators. 

Moreover, when local government provides 
services which are part of a national program 
(e.g., in education), its powers must receive ad- 
ditional confirmation from the relevant national 
department before they can be exercised, hoc^i 
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bylaws and certain programs are often subject 
to check by national officials. Some local offi- 
cials, like the medical health officer and school 
teachers, must meet national standards of com- 
f>ctence. This close check results from the fact 
that ministers are responsible for the way in 
which programs in their fields are carried out 
on the local as well as the national level. 

But we have not yet covered the whole story 
of national-local relationships. Local govern- 
ments not only administer certain national pro- 
grams at the local level but they also undertake 
particular projects selected by their own govern- 
ing bodies. Certain duties and necessary powers 
in fields like public health, education, and public 
welfare are laid on all local authorities of a cer- 
tain rank by general legislation, but there are 
other powers, embodied in Adoptive Acts (e.g., 
authority to run markets, municipal theaters, 
public libraries), of which local governments 
may avail themselves by going through a special 
legal procedure. Cities and counties may also 
provide unusual services, requiring additional 
powers not customarily granted local govern- 
ments, if they can secure a Local or Private Act. 
By these means local government units may 
undertake a number of activities over and above 
the prescribed minimum. Moreover, in regard 
to a national program of public works or schools, 
a local authority may always raise its standards 
of achievement beyond those required. 

How this relationship works in particular situ- 
ations may be seen from the experience with 
housing. The national government develops the 
general housing program, determining whether 
special emphasis should be laid on new construc- 
tion, or on repairs, or on slum clearance. It passes 
an act under which local authorities must fulfill 
certain goals in their areas. It establishes the 
standards to which houses must conform. It 
offers a subsidy for every house built in the area 
by local authorities. It sends inspectors to see 
how housing developments are proceeding and 
whether they conform to national standards. 
But apart from this, local authorities are respon- 
sible. They must raise a portion of the money to 
meet the minimum demands of the national 
government. They may in addition decide upon 
a more extensive program, both in the number 
of houses built and their size and quality. They 
must employ the workmen, secure materials, 


and determine, in consultation with national 
authorities, how to meet public health standards 
and provide recreation facilities. Thus on their 
energy and imagination depends much of the 
success of the program. 

Shoring the Costs of Local Services 

The sharing of responsibility extends also to 
finances, though here, too, the national govern- 
ment is increasingly assuming the dominant 
role. The basic revenue for all local services used 
to come from local sources in the form of rafes. 
Rates are taxes levied on occupied property (in- 
cluding land, buildings, and houses) in propor- 
tion to the annual rental value of the property, 
and the name comes from ratio to assessment, 
the basis on which they are determined. Today 
rates meet only about one-third of local gov- 
ernment expenditures; a further proportion 
comes from license fees, rental of municipal 
property, and so forth. The central government, 
however, now subsidizes local services through 
grants-in-aid and Exchequer Equalization 
Grants, which together amount to more than 
one-half the money spent on the local level. 

Grants-in-aid serve the double purpose of as- 
sisting local efforts and of maintaining adher- 
ence to nationally imposed standards, since they 
are granted on condition that the local authori- 
ties meet certain minimum standards in their 
services. This is also a common practice in the 
United States, where the federal government 
provides grants-in-aid to the state governments 
for such projects as highways and social security. 
In England and Wales grants-in-aid have helped 
to maintain national standards for police, roads, 
public health, public assistance, education, and 
so forth. Grants-in-aid cover a major propor- 
tion of local costs in some fields, usually 50 per 
cent of the cost of local police forces, for ex- 
ample, and, depending on the character of the 
work, varying from 20 to 75 per cent of the cost 
of roads. 

Grants-in-aid serve to stimulate local initiative 
since the national contribution increases as the 
basic local expenditure goes up. But such aid is 
of relatively little comfort to a poor community 
whose ‘'rateable” value is very low and which 
can, in consequence, barely support minimum 
standards. In fact, the system of determining 
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local taxes (or rates) by the value of the prop- 
erty in a particular area may actually penalize 
poor districts for their poverty since if the total 
value of property in one district is $10,000,000 
and in another $1,000,000, the latter would need 
to levy rates ten times as high to raise the same 
amount of money, and the very poverty of its 
inhabitants might make such services all the 
more necessary. It is this fact which has led to 
the second means by which the central govern- 
ment contributes to local services : the Exchequer 
Equalization Grant, which is designed to aid 
poor areas in proportion to their poverty. 

A similar purpose also underlay the earlier 
Block Grants, established in 1929, whose size 
was determined in relation to certain specific 
statistics, such as the number of unemployed in 
an area and the number of children under five; 
but the Exchequer Equalization Grants, which 
began in 1948, are specifically designed to raise 
the financial resources of all counties and county 
boroughs to a common basic minimum. Any 
local authority now receives one of these grants 
if its rateable value in relation to its expenses 
falls below the average for the country at large. 
At the same time, the valuation of rating has 
been taken away from the local authorities and 
vested in the Board of Inland Revenue so that 
uniform standards of rating are established 
throughout the country. 

Since the new national equalization grants 
are provided on the basis of need, in contrast to 
the grants-in-aid which give incentive to and 
means of control of local activities, some observ- 
ers feel that they may ultimately weaken the 
sense of responsibility of local communities. One 
suggestion for avoiding this danger is to ear- 
mark the Exchequer Equalization Grants for 
the local management of the national social 
welfare programs which are designed to estab- 
lish a basic standard of living in Great Britain, 
and to have locally raised money go directly 
into locally inspired programs, e.g., for libraries 
or concerts, or for school equipment above the 
required standards. In this way, the local com- 
munity could see more directly the results of its 
own effort than at present, when locally and 
nationally raised funds go into a common ac- 
count. 

Even so, will not the heavy proportion of 
money provided by the central government for 
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local services, and the increase in the number 
of programs organized nationally, take the 
“self” out of local self-government ? That the 
British are worried about this possibility is evi- 
denced by the stream of books and articles on 
the subject. At least, the issue is not yet a closed 
one. It remains true that the British central gov- 
ernment never undertakes the conduct of local 
affairs through its own agents, as is character- 
istic of French local government, but only re- 
views the way in which locally elected bodies 
conduct local affairs. Moreover, the British be- 
lieve that their type of executive supervision of 
local affairs provides more flexibility than the 
American practice of outlining in detail in state 
legislation the way in which those local units 
which do not have “home rule” should carry 
out their state-determined responsibilities. 
Americans, on the other hand, are likely to feel 
that the freedom of their local units from the 
supervision of state officials provides more real 
self-government than the British system. 

Whether English local self-government can 
maintain its reality depends, however, not only 
on the attitude of national organs and national 
officials but also on the way in which local com- 
munities are organized to carry on their work. 
This means that the areas within which serv- 
ices are organized must be suitable in size for 
modern conditions: large enough to handle the 
service efficiently and small enough to maintain 
community interest. It means that there must be 
lively popular participation in selecting the local 
councils and watching their activities. Local gov- 
ernments, to be successful, must have officials 
who are alert and imaginative enough to see 
the needs which their areas can meet and to 
adapt their traditional institutions and proce- 
dures to these needs. In other words, if local gov- 
ernment is to maintain its position, it must be 
efficient enough to carry out its duties and have 
a firm basis in community interest and support, 
as well as have power enough to do what it 
wants to do. 

II. THE UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT 

Both efficiency and community interest de- 
pend far more on the size and functions of the 
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units of local government than is generally real- 
ized. Local government units are the geographi- 
cal areas within which services are organized 
and for which locally elected councils are re- 
sponsible. In the days when travel was slow and 
infrequent, there were advantages to having 
many small units. But with the advent of good 
roads and fast cars, making it possible for the 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 

IN THE COUNTY OF WORCESTERSHIRE 



villagers of Little Middlington to shop or go to 
the movies in their county seat, it has become 
feasible to group administrative services into 
larger areas. Accordingly, there arc many anach- 
ronisms among the thousands of separate local 
government authorities, of six different types, 
into which England and Wales are still divided 
today. 

The customary basis for distinction between 
local government areas is the density of popula- 
tion within them. The chief units in England 
and Wales arc the sixty-two administrative 
counties (which are often, although not always, 
identical in area with historical counties like 
Devon and Hampshire) and the eighty-three 
county boroughs, which are populous urban 
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areas and are independent of the administrative 
counties in which they are located* All the im- 
portant cities in England and Wales (except 
London, which has special arrangements) are 
county boroughs. 

The county borough is a “one-tier” authority 
exercising all the powers of local government 
in its area. But the administrative county is a 
“two-tier” authority, sharing the powers and 
functions of local government in its area with 
its subdivisions: the municipal districts or non- 
county boroughs, the urban districts, and the 
rural districts, which are in turn subdivided into 
parishes. The non-county borough is almost but 
not quite on the same level of authority as the 
administrative county, the urban district is more 
definitely subordinate, and the rural districts are 
still further down the scale. The parishes (which 
number about ir,ooo, as compared with some- 
thing over 1,500 other local government units 
in England and Wales) have little political or 
even social importance, and many people feel 
that a more satisfactory unit could be developed 
out of combining the parishes, which are t(K) 
small, with the rural districts, which are loo 
large to command much popular interest. 

This unit pattern of English local government 
may seem somewhat confusing, but it is more 
uniform than that existing in the United Stales 
and provides for a sharper distinction between 
cities and counties. All American states are di- 
vided into counties, and in all except Virginia 
cities are integral parts of the counties within 
which they are located. The exact relationship 
between American cities and counties varies 
from place to place. So does the relation between 
counties and their subdivisions: the township 
(or in New England, the town) and the village. 
In general, both American and English local 
government units are too numerous; they are 
better suited to the older rural conditions for 
which they were originally designed than for 
modern industrial and urban conditions. 

Shifts in Local Government Functions and 
Areas 

In both countries some of the problems of out- 
dated administrative units have been modified 
by shifts in functions, boundaries, and status. 
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American cities and English county boroughs 
have assumed increasingly important responsi- 
bilities. The tendency in both countries to shift 
powers from smaller to larger units is particu- 
larly marked in England. The police service, 
originally a function of the parish, is now pri- 
marily a county responsibility; and there have 
been similar developments in public assistance 
and education. 

This expansion of county functions in Eng- 
land has served to stimulate the efforts of non- 
county boroughs and urban districts to acquire 
higher status and eventually free themselves 
from the administrative county. As long as they 
remain subdivisions of the county, these units 
have to share with the county the money they 
collect in rates, though they are independent in 
organizing such services as are in their jurisdic- 
tion, e.g., public health, housing, sewerage, and 
water supply. County boroughs, in contrast, 
keep all the money they collect and administer 
all the services in their area. 

The efforts of non-county boroughs to acquire 
county borough status (originally intended for 
municipalities of 50,000 or more inhabitants) 
have led to a great deal of lobbying in Parlia- 
ment, the only body which can make the deci- 
sion. The administrative county usually opposes 
the change in order not to lose the revenue from 
one of its more industrialized areas, and the 
struggle is often bitter. But the time is past for 
such piecemeal adjustments, made too often on 
political grounds. A comprehensive revision of 
all English local government units is long over- 
due, as was pointed out by the Local Govern- 
ment Boundary. Commissivon, which was set up 
in 1945 unfortunately disbanded four years 
later without any action on its recommendations. 
When revision of the units is finally made, it 
should be undertaken on the basis of two cri- 
teria: efficient handling of the services, particu- 
larly social welfare, for which local government 
is now responsible; and the maintenance of com- 
munity interest in and support of the services 
undertaken. This may well mean establishing 
new regional divisions of considerable size and 
including both rural and urban areas, and then 
subdividing them into units as small as is con- 
sonant with efficiency so that they have a sub- 
stantial base in community feeling. 
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Co--ordinating Devices in Local Govern- 
ment 

Even with a substantial revision of local gov- 
ernment units, however, it may not be possible 
to make them equally suitable for all functions 
of local government. The most efficient organi- 
zation for water supply will cover a wider area 
than the most efficient organization for fire pro- 
tection. Urban and rural areas arc often inter- 
dependent, and so are administrative counties 
and county boroughs. Epidemics and the mi- 
grant unemployed do not stop at administrative 
boundary lines. This problem has already been 
faced and has led to special devices for co-opera- 
tion in matters affecting more than one unit of 
local government. 

The American answer to this problem has 
often been to establish new authorities or super- 
authorities to carry out particular functions like 
water supply, sewerage, port administration, 
parks, bridges, or regional planning. The Brit- 
ish, with unhappy memories of the maze of 
jurisdictions of the nineteenth century, have 
preferred (except in the London area) to use the 
device of joint boards which have no independ- 
ent authority of their own but serve as co-ordi- 
nating devices. Port Health Authorities, Va- 
grancy Committees, and Joint Water Boards are 
only a few of the bodies set up in recent years 
to make possible the handling of certain work 
on a larger scale than present administrative 
units provide. The special feature of this ap- 
proach is that the members of the joint boards 
arc representatives of the councils for the areas 
which are co-operating, and that the boards pro- 
vide a means of co-ordinating the work of the 
councils rather than a means of by-passing or 
overruling them. 

III. THE COUNCILS 

The council is the organ of self-government 
in every unit of English local government no 
matter what its size may be, or whether it is 
rural or urban. Though it is sometimes called a 
local ‘^parliament,” the council has both execu- 
tive and legislative powers, deciding matters of 
policy, passing ordinances, fixing the budget* 
considering the way in which policies should 
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be carried out in detail, and choosing the per- 
manent officials who run the local services. The 
competence of council members and the close- 
ness of their relationship to the community are 
decisive, therefore, for carrying on vigorous and 
effective local activities. 

Because of the dominant position of this single 
organ, the council, there is far less variety in the 
structure of local governments in England than 
in the United States, where there are wide dif- 
ferences in the form of county and municipal 
governments and between different types of mu- 
nicipal government. The major differences be- 
tween English local government units are in the 
means of selecting the members of the council. 
The qualifications for franchise in all local gov- 
ernment elections have been similar to those for 
parliamentary elections since 1945, though for- 
merly it was necessary to own property or be a 
tenant to have a vote in local areas. 

Council Membership 

The lesser units — the urban and rural districts 
and the parishes — select all the members of their 
councils for three-year terms by direct elections 
held through electoral districts. The larger units 
— the county boroughs, the administrative coun- 
ties, and the non-county boroughs — select only 
three-quarters of the members of their councils, 
the councillors, by direct elections in wards, 
which usually elect three members each. The 
remaining fourth of the members of these coun- 
cils, the aldermen, are chosen (or, to use a more 
technical term, co-opted) by the councillors 
themselves. Not only are aldermen appointed 
rather than elected; they serve for six-year terms, 
whereas councillors serve for three years. In the 
administrative counties the councillors are all 
elected at the same time, once in three years; in 
the boroughs (county and non-county) one-third 
of the councillors are elected every year. In both 
units one-half of the aldermen are chosen every 
three years. Thus in the larger local government 
units there is never a complete change of council 
membership at one time. 

The English practice of co-opting a certain 
proportion of the members of a council finds no 
parallel in the United States. But the English 
endorse the practice because the longer terms 
of the aldermen provide continuity in the work 


of the council and because the indirect method 
of election makes it possible to have on the coun- 
cil men of special qualifications who might hesi- 
tate to run for office. In practice, however, coun- 
cillors are more likely to choose the aldermen 
from among their own retired or retiring mem- 
bers, giving the office as a reward for long serv- 
ice on the council or for useful party work. 
When a councillor is thus elevated to the office 
of alderman, a new election is held in his ward 
to fill his place among the councillors. 

Council Structure 

The most striking difference between Ameri- 
can and English practices is that in neither 
county nor municipal governments in England 
is there any separation of powers such as is so 
common in American city government. Though 
American counties are generally run by a board 
with both executive and legislative powers, 
American municipalities have imitated the na- 
tional constitution by separating the executive 
and the legislature. Moreover, the general trend 
has been towards putting more power in the 
hands of the executive, whether he is directly 
elected as mayor or selected by the council as 
city manager or business head. 

In England the presiding officer of the council 
has no separate executive authority. He is chosen 
for one year by the council, generally from 
among its own mcml>crs. Re-election is possible 
but infrequent. In the boroughs the executive 
officer is called the mayor (in certain historic 
cities, the Lord Mayor); in the administrative 
counties he is called the chairman. And the 
latter name more nearly suggests his functions. 
It is true that when a dynamic personality be- 
comes mayor, he can provide substantial leader- 
ship by devoting time and energy to the work 
of local government. He is ex officio member of 
every committee and can thus keep in touch 
with all the work of the council. He represents 
the community on ceremonial occasions and in 
a city like Oxford can use ancient pageantry to 
awaken interest in the affairs of the town. More- 
over, in some cities, like Birmingham and Man- 
chester, more than one mayor has devoted not 
only his time but also his wealth to advancing 
the work of the municipality. But such exam- 
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pies are rare. Usually little more is made of the 
office than its obvious duties suggest. 

Parties and Elections 

The one point at which the local community 
controls local government is through the elec- 
tion of councillors. Accordingly, it might be ex- 
pected that local government elections would 
awaken great interest, but until very recently 
this has not been so. One reason was that, long 
after they lost their governing powers on a na- 
tional scale, the county gentry continued to 
dominate county government. Even today the 
“big house” may have an undue influence in the 
parishes. And while the gentry have never had 
great influence in the cities, the problem there 
has been to find other sources of leadership. 
Much less than 50 per cent of the voters usually 
exercised their franchise in municipal elections 
prior to World War II, and only 5 per cent of 
the voters participated in some county elections 
during the 1930’s, indicating less interest than in 
comparable American elections. Moreover, a 
great many candidates were returned unopposed 
because of difficulty in finding people to contest 
the seats. Only recently has there been a wide- 
spread resurgence of interest in local elections 
caused in the main by more vigorous participa- 
tion of national parties in local campaigns. 

National parties have long played a role in 
local elections, particularly in the cities, and have 
looked on local contests as a good means of 
keeping party organizations alert between na- 
tional elections. But national issues and local 
issues seemed far apart, and national party lines 
were often not reflected in local elections. For 
instance, on the local level Conservatives often 
called themselves “Ratepayers” or “Municipal 
Reformers,” while the Liberals usually adopted 
the name “Progressives.” For a long time Labor 
found it difficult to gain control in local areas, 
though it scored notable successes in London 
after World War I. Labor was handicapped by 
the property qualification for voting (which was 
not changed till 1945, when the franchise for 
local elections was placed on the same basis as 
that for national elections), the lack of pay or 
even traveling expenses for councillors, and the 
practice of holding council meetings in the day- 
time. Not surprisingly, Labor generally tries to 
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hold meetings in the evening and to place trav- 
eling expenses on the council budget when it 
gains control of a council. 

Since 1945 local elections have taken on more 
of the character of miniature national elections. 
Labor and Conservatives have worked hard to 
gain control of local councils, both to demon- 
strate their political strength throughout the 
country and to consolidate their influence in the 
organs which administer many national pro- 
grams. “Local authorities, being the indispensa- 
ble partners of the central government, and the 
local administrators of much of its legislation, 
can make or mar Labor’s plans for the recon- 
struction of Britain,” declared the Labor Party’s 
Local Government Handbook in 1946; and the 
Conservatives pointed to their successes in the 
local elections of 1949 as evidence that they 
were undercutting Labor’s hold on the elec- 
torate. Both parties, in fact, seek to interpret 
trends in political opinion from the results of 
local elections just as they do from by-elections. 

Some people regret this domination of local 
elections by national political parties avowedly 
seeking to strengthen their national positions, 
and fear that it will lessen interest in strictly 
local problems. But since local and national pro- 
grams are so closely interrelated in England, 
the participation of the same parties in both 
spheres may provide useful co-ordination of 
efforts and a spur to further activity. One im- 
mediate result of lively party campaigns has 
been an increase in voting and in the number 
of candidates willing to stand for office. A more 
reliable test of its long-range effects will be the 
caliber of the councillors and the imagination 
and vigor they bring to their work. 

The Council at Work 

Once the councils are elected, party politics 
are less dominant than in the national sphere, 
though Labor claims there is more drive behind 
programs for social welfare, recreation centers, 
and housing when it controls a council than 
when the Conservatives do so. But while the 
general outline of a local program may be deter- 
mined by the council as a whole, most council 
work is administrative and is carried out by 
committees. The committee system has proved 
necessary because the councils themselves arc 
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often too large to act effectively as executive 
agencies, since they generally have twenty to 
thirty members, and in some cases more than 
a hundred. It is obviously more satisfactory to 
deal with fields like public health, welfare, 
parks, or finance in smaller bodies. The national 
government, requires the establishment of cer- 
tain committees; others are set up in accord- 
ance with local needs and desires. 

The committees function wherever local gov- 
ernment has responsibilities. They inspect 
schools and hire teachers, work on plans for 
parks and roads and sewerage systems, or dis- 
cuss specifications for the units in new housing 
developments. Sometimes people who are not 
themselves members of the council are co-opted 
for committee work because of special qualifica- 
tions, and at all times the committees work in- 
timately with members of the permanent ad- 
ministrative staff. The result is that members 
of the council acquire a practical experience in 
governmental problems and administrative 
work for which Members of Parliament have 
no equivalent. It is sometimes said, in fact, that 
an apprenticeship in local government, such as 
many Labor members and some Conservatives 
like Neville Chamberlain have had, is the best 
preparation for a parliamentary career. 

It is often charged that the council does what 
the committees tell it to do and that the com- 
mittees do what the local government officials 
tell them to do. And indeed, the very fact that 
so much of local government work is adminis- 
trative leads to great dependence on the advice 
of the experts of the local civil service. Some- 
times, however, the concern of the councillors 
with picayune details handicaps the efficient 
execution of services. Moreover, unless the coun- 
cil is very vigorous or has an unusually good 
mayor or chairman, there is danger that the 
over-all picture of local activities will be ob- 
scured by the concentration of the committees 
on their own particular specialties. American 
cities are less likely than English county bor- 
oughs to be affected by this problem because 
the elected mayor or the appointed city manager 
provides general leadership. An English local 
government must usually depend for co-ordina- 
tion on its Finance Committee (like the Treas- 
ury in national affairs) and all too often leaves 
the work of reconciling different programs to 


permanent officials, in particular the town or 
county clerk, who may not always be well 
equipped for the task. 

IV. LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 

In any case, because of the predominantly ad- 
ministrative work of local government, a great 
deal of responsibility necessarily rests on local 
officials. Their work is often supervised or in- 
spected by national officials, but they carry out 
all local programs and usually organize them. 
Yet, though they have the influence which ex- 
perts always acquire in technical work, all local 
government officials are directly responsible to 
local councils, which employ and pay them, and 
do so quite independently except in so far as 
they must adhere to national standards, e.g., for 
teachers. Local government authorities employ 
more than a million people (more in normal 
times than the national government), about one- 
quarter of them acting as teachers and over 
100,000 doing administrative, technical, and 
clerical work. Much of the importance and inde- 
pendence of local governments, in their day-to- 
day working with the national government, 
arises from this control of their own officials. 

On the whole, the highest local officials are of 
outstanding ability, partly because the national 
government has established standards for most 
professional positions and partly because of the 
high professional ideals maintained by the Na- 
tional Association of Local Government Offi- 
cers, a voluntary organization with steadily in- 
creasing influence. In contrast to the general 
practice in the national administration (p. 151), 
the permanent heads of departments in l(Kal 
governments are. chosen because of their special 
training in health, housing, road building, and 
so forth, and are trained doctors, engineers, or 
other experts, not genera] administrators. Some 
observers consider this unfortunate, believing 
that technical experts should act as advisers and 
that general administrators should be recruited 
from the universities, as is done in the national 
government. But there are others who feel that 
local government could teach the national gov- 
ernment a good deal about the administrative 
usefulness of the expert. 

At least there is general self-congratulation 
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that the English local government service es- 
caped the ‘‘spoils system” which has haunted so 
many American cities and counties. Nor have 
there been experiments in electing local govern- 
ment officials, and thus there has been no coun- 
terweight to the authority of the council. In fact, 
English government officials, on the whole, arc 
loyal to their councils to a fault, even when their 
own farsighted plans are crippled by too parsi- 
monious councillors. 

The major problems in local government serv- 
ice are found at the lower levels. Emphasis upon 
professional qualifications for high officials 
means that opportunities for promotion from 
lower (and less specialized) levels arc even 
more restricted than in the national civil service. 
In addition, local councils often try to balance 
the cost of hiring well-trained professional men 
by employing inadequately trained people in 
lower positions. Until after World War II, 
junior clerks were sometimes brought into the 
service at immature age and without good rec- 
ords in secondary education. Training plans 
were lacking. Only recently have Whitley Coun- 
cils (see p. 156) become common at every level 
of local government service. Thus there is still 
much to be done to develop the uniformly high 
standards in the service on which the excellence 
of local government programs must depend. 

V. THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 

London is the largest capital city and, with 
the possible exception of New York, the greatest 
metropolitan area in the world. Far more than 
is true of any American city, it is the center of 
English life. Judicial, financial, commercial, and 
cultural institutions are centered there. More- 
over, it is the largest manufacturing city in 
Great Britain and the largest port in the world. 
Nearly nine million people, almost one-fifth of 
the population of Great Britain, live within 
Greater London (as defined by the metropolitan 
and city police districts), and many more are 
affected directly by developments in that area. 

There is nothing surprising about special gov- 
ernmental arrangements for a capital city. What 
is surprising about the government of London 
is the fact that its structure is so far out of rela- 
tion to current needs. London has been com- 
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paratively untouched by the series of reforms 
in urban government which began in 1835* To- 
day it faces serious problems in the administrat- 
ing and financing of essential services. 

Unlike other cities in England and Wales, 
London does not have a centralized administra- 
tive structure. It still has the administrative 
structure characteristic of rural government: an 
administrative county (sec p. 166), Its main 
representative body is called the London County 
Council whose 150 members arc responsible for 
overseeing the administrative services of Lon- 
don. Further, contrary to the organization of 
other English cities, the Administrative County 
of London is subdivided into 28 metropolitan 
boroughs, each with its own council and func- 
tions. These boroughs have much more auton- 
omy than the usual subdivisions of administra- 
tive counties, and this independence creates 
problems in developing a well co-ordinated gen- 
eral policy. There is, however, a special body to 
aid co-ordination: The Metropolitan Boroughs 
Standing Joint Committee, which meets 
monthly to discuss matters of common borough 
interest and to make representations to the Lon- 
don County Council and to the national minis- 
tries. Also, many London County Council mem- 
bers sit on borough councils, and there is fairly 
close contact between the officials of the bor- 
oughs, the London County Council, and the 
ministries. 

The area managed by the London County 
Council is not officially called a city because that 
name has historically been pre-empted by a 
square mile of territory in the very center of 
London; this territory alone is called the City 
of London. It contains, in fact, the greatest con- 
centration of wealth in Great Britain, including 
the Bank of England, the Stock Exchange, and 
Lloyd’s, the world-famous insurance center. The 
City receives certain administrative services from 
the County Council of the Administrative 
County of Lotidon. But the City itself adminis- 
ters the parks, bridges, and markets (including 
the famous Billingsgate Market) which it owns, 
and has its own police. It is governed by the 
Common Council of the City, which has altered 
little in constitution since the year 1384. In prac- 
tice, the Council is controlled by an oligarchy, 
representative of the livery companies of gold- 
smiths, and others, which were once the mer- 
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chant companies of early English history, but great modern cities of the world should leave 

now are voluntary associations of well-to-do the control of its richest section in the hands of 

persons. a virtually self-perpetuating oligarchy. More- 

The separate position of the City stems from over, it is a serious handicap to the London 

a long line of charters extending back to 1070. It County Council to be unable to draw extensively 

is reflected in the pageantry of the Lord Mayor’s on the resources of this area to help finance 

show, in the special position of its “freemen,” services for other parts of London, 

who alone have the right to claim the title of In another direction, the London County 
“citizens of London,” and in the colorful cere- Council is also seriously limited in jurisdiction, 

monies in which national figures, like Winston Though its general jurisdiction extends over an 

Churchill, are given the “freedom” of the City. area of 116 square miles, which appears large 

Even the King docs not enter the City without enough on paper, this area no longer fits modern 

formal notification and a ceremonial admission, conditions. Beyond the boundaries within which 

But it seems an anachronism that one of the the County Council exercises administrative au- 
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thority lives fully half the population of Greater 
London. Over a million of these people daily 
commute to v^ork within the area of the ad- 
ministrative county. But they pay no taxes for 
the services which they receive in this area. 

It has been found necessary to establish ad hoc 
authorities, similar to those in many American 
states, for traffic, police, drainage, electricity, and 
so forth, because none of these services can be 
organized successfully within the area covered 
by the London Administrative County. The 
metropolitan and city police districts cover 692 
square miles of territory, commonly known as 
Greater London. But some of the authorities 
cover areas three or four times larger. The au- 
thorities operate almost independently because 
of the lack of a general co-ordinating govern- 
ment. 

One of the most unfortunate features result- 
ing from the limited administrative boundaries 
of the London County Council is that the Coun- 
cil is restricted in planning for developments 
which would make London a more habitable 
city. Expansion of population outside county 
limits has been largely unplanned either in terms 
of recreation facilities, like parks and *‘green 
belts,” or of highways. The County Council has 


been permitted to establish some housing proj- 
ects outside its area, but much more systematic 
planning is needed. Some of this is now being 
provided by the new Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, but many of the mistakes of 
the past will have to be undone before new 
developments can be undertaken. 

One of the most satisfactory proposals for re- 
forming London’s administrative structure in- 
volves establishing a single authority with juris- 
diction over an area considerably larger than 
that of Greater London as at present defined. 
It might well include all areas from which 
there is extensive daily commuting. Subdivisions 
would be necessary, but such smaller units 
should have autonomy only in fields which do 
not need large-scale administration. Such a re- 
arrangement would sweep away the separate 
status of the City, and some might mourn this 
as flouting tradition. But the reformation should 
be interpreted, rather, as transferring to Lon- 
doners as a whole the prestige now possessed 
by the relatively few “citizens” of the City. It 
might also mean an increase in public interest 
in the government of London, which here as 
elsewhere is tlie key to satisfactory self-govern- 
ment. 



CHAPTER 8 


The Law and the Courts 
of Great Britain 


I. ENGLISH COAiMON UW 

The traditional association of law and liberty 
is so intimate that, particularly in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, what is called “the rule of law” is 
looked on as the essence of free government. 
According to this concept, every individual in 
the community has certain rights which should 
not be infringed either by other individuals or 
by government officials, and there are independ- 
ent courts to which he may appeal if there is 
any interference with these rights. “The rule of 
law” means too that if an individual is accused 
of failing to do his duty or of committing an in- 
justice, he cannot be punished until after a pub- 
lic hearing in the courts and a formal verdict 
against him based on a certain and known body 
of law. 

Certain additional features of “the rule of 
law” are equally important as safeguards of 
individual liberty. Thus “the rule of law” 
(sometimes spoken of as “government under 
law”) implies that the powers of the govern- 
ment can be extended or changed only through 
regular and accepted political processes which 
result in publicly known legislation. This is par- 
ticularly important at a time when government 
is assuming so many new responsibilities which 
directly affect the community, for otherwise 
people might be punished under rules of which 
they were unaware, as was true in Nazi Ger- 
many and is still true in the Soviet Union. In 
Anglo-Saxon countries the rights and duties of 
the government and the relations between the 
government and private individuals within the 
state are defined in what is called puMic law. 
Because the powers of government are defined, 
government officials are limited to those actions 


for which they have specific authority, and a 
private individual can check any particular ac- 
tion by asking the courts to determine whether 
it is justified by the provisions of the law under 
which the official is acting. 

The law (which may be defined broadly as a 
known body of rules related to general prin- 
ciples which the courts uphold and enforce) 
and independent, impartial courts are as impor- 
tant in ordinary social relations within the com- 
munity as they are in preventing arbitrary action 
by the government and its agents. By defining 
individual rights and duties, the law removes 
uncertainties regarding the rules governing daily 
conduct and renders unnecessary recourse to 
violence to settle disputes. When law is con- 
cerned with the relations between private per- 
sons (e.g., husband and wife, parent and child) 
and with questions relating to private property 
or to one’s own person (such as contracts, tres- 
pass, and torts, the last of which comprises 
wrongs like slander, deceit, and assault) it is 
known as private law. 

Most of private law falls into the category of 
civil law} which concerns itself with the rights 
of individuals looked on merely as individuals. 
In civil law individuals have to take the respon- 
sibility for bringing cases before the courts. But 
if there is a very serious violation of the rights 
of one individual by another, the case comes 
under criminal law, which is public law and for 
which the government assumes responsibility. 
The acts with which criminal law is concerned 
are those considered to be a threat to public 

^ The term “civil law” is also used in quite a different 
sense to distinguish jurisprudence based on Roman sources 
frona the jurisprudence of Anglo-American countries which 
has its roots in common law. For the former, see Chapter 8 
in the sections on France and Germany. 
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order, and therefore the responsibility of the 
whole community. While trespass, for example, 
is a civil offense because it affects only the per- 
son whose property has been interfered with, 
murder is a criminal offense because it robs the 
community of one of its members and, by ex- 
ample, threatens the security of others. There 
arc also many other acts, not bad in the sense 
of threatening the security of the community but 
in the sense that they violate certain standards 
established by the government (e.g., maximum 
hours of work, safety conditions in factories, and 
so forth), which the government prosecutes 
under criminal law. 

The exact content and relationship of the 
different bodies of law change and develop with 
changing conditions. Otherwise they would put 
society in a strait jacket. The economic and social 
needs of society have been affected so vastly by 
industrialization, for example, that what was 
once considered to be a subject which only af- 
fected individuals as individuals (e.g., child 
labor) has become a matter of concern to society 
as a whole. Moreover, as some individual rights 
are curtailed (e.g., of employers to determine 
the conditions of work for their employees), new 
rights, like the right to benefits under social se- 
curity, are extended. 

Ideally, therefore, the law should meet two 
criteria. It should be certain and precise so that 
it provides known standards for action. At the 
same time, it should be flexible enough to meet 
new conditions. 

The peculiar pride of the Anglo-American 
legal system lies in its ability to combine a high 
degree of certainty as to legal rules with striking 
adaptability to changing conditions. This char- 
acteristic has been demonstrated in the long con- 
tinuity of the English common law, extending 
over eight hundred years. During this time the 
English have developed a national system of 
law characterized by a complex interweaving of 
written statutes and unwritten custom and prece- 
dent. And the adaptability of this system of law 
has been demonstrated not only in England but, 
under different conditions, in all the English- 
speaking countries. While the United States di- 
verged sharply from English practices in estab- 
lishing its political institutions, the American 
legal system was built directly on English legal 
rules, practices, and institutions. And though 


American law and courts have developed their 
own distinctive features, it is still true that prece- 
dents arc exchanged across the Atlantic, 

The Strands of English Law 

The characteristic features of the English com- 
mon law system were molded by experience and 
can scarcely be understood apart from their his- 
torical development. The legal system of Eng- 
land and Wales,® though well-integrated, is made 
up of three separate strands: common law, 
equity, and statute law, A judge may well draw 
on all three in making his decision in a particu- 
lar case. And though he will differentiate among 
them in so doing, he will not suggest that they 
are not part of a single system of law. Yet his- 
torically, common law, equity, and statute law 
have both separate roots and functions. 

Common law and equity are often spoken of 
as “unwritten law” because they developed out 
of the decisions of judges; statute law is “written 
law” made by the legislative process. We are in- 
clined to think that all law is “written law” but 
in fact the “unwritten” common law and equity 
were not only the first to develop historically but 
in many fields are still the most fundamental. 
If all legislation in England and the United 
States were suddenly declared null and void, 
there would still be a body of common law and 
equity on which to depend, though the rules and 
remedies would in large part be strange and ar- 
chaic. If, on the other hand, common law and 
equity were suddenly swept away, the basic 
foundation in both countries for the rules gov- 
erning such subjects as contracts, wills, trespass, 
or libel would be missing except in so far as the 
rules in these fields have been embodied in leg- 
islation. 

THE COMMON LAW 

The common law developed in the first cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest. Previously, 
there had been local courts administering the 
local customs which had been handed down 
for generations. But in the twelfth century, as 

2 Scotland and Northern Ireland have their own legal 
rules and institutions which differ in part from those of 
England and Wales. Scottish law, in particular, has been 
more strongly affected by Roman law than has English law. 
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a measure for centralizing authority, the King 
sent out traveling judges who listened to cases 
in the local courts and applied the customs which 
they found in different places. Gradually, by the 
process of unification, they forged a law which 
became “common’’ to the whole realm and was 
used in deciding the cases which came before 
the new royal courts at Westminster. 

The judges who tried to assemble and recon- 
cile the rules customarily applied in different 
parts of the country had to use their own knowl- 
edge and judgment, as well as the customs they 
found, in their discussions of how to make the 
law uniform. In theory they were “discovering” 
the law, which had always existed; in practice 
they were exercising a wide range of discretion 
in their selection of the rules which should be 
applied in the future. In this sense, therefore, it 
is true to say that the common law was “judge- 
made law,” or “found in the bosom of judges,” 
as an old Latin phrase expressed it. 

This means of making the law uniform ended 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. At 
that time, the great exposition of the common 
law by Henry of Bracton, himself a judge, 
marked the conclusion of its formative period. 
The common law was now looked on as a “com- 
plete” law, i.e., judges were expected to be able 
to draw decisions in all kinds of cases from it. 
Thereafter, the common law developed through 
the decisions of the central courts at Westmin- 
ster. 

The common law was both stable and adapt- 
able. Stability resulted from an early enforce- 
ment of the rule of precedent, or stare decisis. 
According to this rule, once a decision had been 
reached by a superior court in a particular kind 
of case all other cases of a similar kind had to 
be decided according to the same rule. No new 
principles were to be introduced which could 
not be deduced from earlier cases. But complete 
rigidity was avoided by the fact that every case 
had individual features and that there might be 
a number of precedents on which judges could 
draw in making their decisions. 

Nonetheless, after the formation of the com- 
mon law was completed, it became sufficiently 
inflexible as to give rise to serious complaints. 
Despite its “completeness,” there were in fact 
“gaps,” or cases for which it could provide no 
remedy. Sometimes there were manifest injus- 


tices because of strict adherence to precedent. 
Moreover, the relations of feudalism were be- 
ginning to give place to a moneyed economy. 
To provide remedies for deficiencies in the com- 
mon law, there developed the second strand in 
English law: equity. 

EQUITY 

Equity was rooted not in custom but in con- 
science. It was based on the belief that law should 
correspond to the moral standards of the com- 
munity. When the common law courts did not 
provide “equity” in the sense of a just redress 
of grievances, it was possible to appeal from the 
King’s Courts to the King himself. Such appeals 
were referred to the Chancellor, “the keeper of 
the King’s conscience,” who after investigation 
could issue a special writ ordering the person 
against whom the complaint was made to per- 
form the act necessary to secure justice. 

Equity could provide remedies where the com- 
mon law could only impose penalties. For in- 
stance, equity could force performance of a con- 
tract when common law could only give dam- 
ages for its breach. Moreover, equity through an 
injunction, could prevent the commission of an 
act which would be damaging to property. If 
a house were to be destroyed to make place for 
a road, the Chancellor, like a modern court, 
could issue a writ under equity to [prevent the 
action until its necessity had been investigated. 
Common law, in contrast, could only award 
damages if the destruction of the house were 
found to have been unnecessary. 

Another characteristic and important provi- 
sion of equity was the “trust.” Under common 
law, property transferred to another person be- 
came his, even though he might be supposed to 
use it for the benefit of a third person, for ex- 
ample, the infant child of the original owner. 
Under equity the Chancellor could not take 
away the right of ownership from the person 
to whom the property had been transferred, but 
he could order that person to use it for the pur- 
pose for which it had been given to him, i.e,, for 
the benefit of the child. Thus equity did not 
abolish rights which existed under common law 
but insisted that they be used in a just or “equi- 
table” way. This notion of a trust was capable 
of many applications. In the form of settlements 
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under wills or of charitable organizations or of 
industrial combinations the trust has been a cen- 
tral institution of English and American law of 
property. 

Common law and equity have many simi- 
larities. Both were shaped by Judges to fit the 
needs of the period in which they were formed. 
But those needs differed. Common law provided 
a basic system of law which conserved local cus- 
toms but shaped them in terms of the new cen- 
tralized royal authority. Equity supplemented 
its rules by drawing on some of the general 
principles of Roman law and on what one au- 
thority has called “the practice of the ‘good citi- 
zen/ i.c., the really upright and conscientious 
person.” Equity was thus complementary to the 
common law and never pretended to the “com- 
pleteness” of common law. But gradually equity, 
too, became a system bound by precedent. In the 
eighteenth century, a great Chancellor declared 
that the doctrines of equity “ought to be as well 
settled and made as uniform almost as those of 
the Common Law.” 

STATUTE LAW 

The third ^strand in English law is “written” 
or statute law, that is, legislation passed by Par- 
liament or any one of the subordinate bodies 
to which Parliament has delegated law-making 
powers. This is by far the largest source of law 
in modern times. Until the nineteenth century, 
however, almost all private law, as well as al- 
most all criminal law, was common law or 
equity. Even when much of the criminal law 
was embodied in statutes in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, together with much of the law governing 
trusts, partnerships, bills of exchange, and sale 
of g(K)ds and lands, their basis still remained 
common law. In the fields of private and crim- 
inal law, statute law, like equity, is supplemen- 
tary to common law. 

There is a major difference, however, in the 
relation between common law and equity and 
between common law and statute law. Equity 
does not contradict common law but mitigates 
it or meets its deficiencies. Statute law over- 
rides common law. In fact, the main reason for 
statute law in the field of private law is to alter 
rules which have been established by judicial 
decision but which no longer fit community 
standards (c.g., the relations of parent and child). 
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In case of a conflict between statute and common 
law, statute is always upheld. 

Compared to the long, slow process of change 
in “unwritten law,” statutes offer an easy and 
speedy means of changing the law. They sub- 
stitute the legislator for the judge. Why then 
have statutes not entirely replaced the “unwrit- 
ten law”? And what is meant by saying that 
England and the United States have “common 
law” systems despite the vast volume of legisla- 
tion placed on the statute books of both coun- 
tries each year? 

The Characteristics of the Common Law 
System 

One characteristic feature of the “common 
law” system is, as suggested, that fundamental 
principles are generally embodied in unwritten 
law and the exceptions are in written law, in- 
stead of vice versa. Codification of the law has 
taken place in some fields so that the general 
principles are embodied in statutes. In such in- 
stances the unwritten law fills in the gaps. But 
frequently even the codification of the general 
principles and rules in a given field merely re- 
iterates principles of common law or equity or 
openly builds on them. 

Another characteristic feature of the “common 
law” system is often spoken of as case law. In 
case law judicial principles are worked out by 
the judges in the course of deciding cases, and 
the opinions they give in support of their de- 
cisions become authoritative sources of reference 
for subsequent cases. Thus a judge places his 
chief dependence in interpreting a statute or a 
rule of common law on the opinions given in 
deciding previous cases of a similar kind, par- 
ticularly those cases settled in higher courts. 

DO THE JUDGES MAKE LAW? 

But does this not mean, in fact, that the judges 
are making law through their decisions, not 
merely interpreting it? In other words, are they 
not usurping a function which should belong 
in modern democratic states to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people? 

This is a long disputed question. In a classic 
statement Blackstone, a great English jurist, 
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maintained that the judges are “the depositary 
of the laws; the living oracles . . . who are 
bound by an oath to decide according to the law 
of the land. Their knowledge of that law is de- 
rived from experience and study.” The legal re- 
former and utilitarian, Bentham, was caustic 
about such a view. He maintained that the 
judges created the principles on which their de- 
cisions were based after a case had occurred. 
‘‘When your dog does anything you want to 
break him of,” he declared, “you wait till he does 
it, and then beat him for it. This is the way you 
make laws for your dog; and this is the way 
the judges make laws for you and me.” 

Somewhere between these two extremes, how- 
ever, a reasonable middle ground appears. Since 
English or American judges arc never permitted 
to base their legal reasoning on logical specula- 
tion alone, they cannot create law in the sense of 
legislation. What happens, as Professor Geldart 
says in Elements of English Lair, is that “By a 
process of deduction, by argument from anal- 
ogy, the existing principles may be made to 
yield a new principle, which is new because 
never explicitly stated before, but which in an- 
other sense is not new because it was already 
involved in what was already acknowledged.” 

SHOULD ENGLISH LAW BE CODIFIED? 

But would it not be surer and more satisfac- 
tory for Parliament to put all the rules of com- 
mon law and equity into statutes, thereby or- 
ganizing them into unified and systematic state- 
ments of the law? This would involve formu- 
lating the law in codes. A code is a special kind 
of statute which attempts to state the whole law 
on the subject with which it deals. Thus if Eng- 
lish or American law w^ere codified, the basic 
principles in all fields of law would be embodied 
in statutes instead of in common law or equity 
rules. 

One good reason why such a drastic step has 
not been taken in either England or the United 
States is that the need has not seemed sufficiently 
pressing. In countries like France and Germany, 
which had a vast variety of local customs as late 
as the eighteenth or (in the case of the latter) 
nineteenth century, it was necessary to super- 
sede customs by uniform codified rules. But Eng- 
land has had eight centuries of unified national 
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law; and the United States inherited the basic 
fabric of its law from England.® 

Under present conditions, there are only two 
reasons which might lead Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans to undertake a large-scale codification of 
law: to make law easier for the judges to handle, 
or to bring it more abreast of modern social 
purposes. 

On the first point there is relatively little to 
say. All English and most American judges are 
drawn from senior lawyers who have had long 
experience, while preparing cases, in working 
with the law reports and the systematic digests 
of judicial decisions. Codification would do little 
to help them. 

The second point is perhaps more serious. 
Codification makes it necessary to overhaul a 
branch of the law thoroughly, to weed out incon- 
sistencies, and to reconsider basic principles in 
relation to current needs. I’hc basic principles 
of common law arc undeniably individualistic 
in their emphasis. The particular purpose of 
common law historically was to make clear the 
relations between persons, and between citizens 
and the royal authority. Common law was 
shaped by the independent attitude of Puritan- 
ism, by the scvenieenth-ccntury contests between 
the Stuart kings and the great common law 
judges like Sir Edward Coke (who strove to 
keep customary rules superior to arbitrary royal 
will), and by eighteenth-century political ideas 
of the rights of man. Thus common law prin- 
ciples customarily support individual rights, in- 
cluding the rights of property. Are these com- 
patible with the steady increase in economic and 
social responsibilities which marks our highly 
industrialized societies? 

Perha[)s the soundest judgment on this ques- 
tion is that advanced by the great American law- 
yer and teacher, Roscoe Pound, in An Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Law. He points out 
that we need to make a distinction between 
the fields where “the social interest in the general 
security is the controlling element” and those in- 
volving “the weighing of human conduct and 
passing upon its moral aspect.” The former he 

» Some people believe, however, that the United States 
might usefully ccnlify its common law, which has been de- 
veloped along somewhat different lines in different states. 
Not all American states, however, have a common law basis 
and the law of Louisiana in particular is based on the civil 
law of the continent referred to in footnote i of this chapter. 
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feels to be suitable for legislation and even codi- 
fication because the public interest is so strong; 
the latter he believes should be left to the judges 
since, as he states, “the certainty attained by 
mechanical application of fixed rules to human 
conduct has always been illusory.’* 

This distinction is capable of broad applica- 
tion. As the sphere of public interest widens, it 
may well be necessary in England and the United 
to restate basic principles of law in relevant fields 
through statutes — to engage, perhaps, in codifica- 
tion to ensure a basic uniformity. If so, this 
process will have to be undertaken with the 
recognition that revision may soon be necessary 
again. In the fields of private relations the slower 
but constant development of case law is more 
suitable. Further, the background of eight cen- 
turies of experience in adjusting law to chang- 
ing conditions may well equip judges to fit new 
legislation into the general pattern of English 
law better than Parliament could do. If this is 
so, the role of courts and judges will not differ 
materially in the future from what it has been 
in the past. 

11, JUDGES, JURIES, AND OFFICIALS 

No one can overlook the importance of the 
judge in the English common law system, both 
for the development of the law and for the pro- 
tection of individual liberty. Courts are judges 
sitting in their official capacities to consider and 
pass judgment in particular cases which have 
been referred to them. On the judges’ knowl- 
edge, judgment, integrity, and independence de- 
pends the quality of the legal decisions which 
not only settle particular cases but also decide 
precedents for the future. 

One of the great struggles for individual liberty 
in England centered upon the independence of 
the judiciary. The royal courts were originally 
set up by order of the King, but they quickly ac- 
quired a large measure of autonomy. Nonethe- 
less, since the judges were appointed and dis- 
missed at royal pleasure, the King possessed 
powerful weapons if he wished to bend the ad- 
ministration of justice to his purposes. Moreover, 
the King was the ultimate “fount of justice,” and 
Stuart kings maintained that this gave them the 


right to override the customary rules of law. 
As great a Lord Chancellor as Francis Bacon 
declared that judges should be “lions under the 
throne.” But the judges of the seventeenth cen- 
tury resisted royal efforts to make their decisions 
serve royal purposes, and the Act of Settlement, 
1701, put the judiciary beyond fear of govern- 
ment pressure. Accordingly, English judges, 
though appointed by the government, came to 
hold office for life or until retirement, in the 
same way as do American federal judges.'^ 

In addition to safeguarding the independence 
of their judiciary, the English put a high pre- 
mium on specialized legal knowledge and expe- 
rience. All English judges are drawn from the 
legal profession so that, unlike the Continental 
system in which judges and lawyers belong to 
two separate, though similar, professions, Eng- 
lish judges have a long background as prac- 
ticing members of the Bar. Americans, too, draw 
their judges mainly from the legal profession; 
but in England there is a further restriction on 
the selection of judges which is unknown in the 
United States: English judges must come from 
that part of the legal profession whose members 
are known as barristers. 

The Legal Profession 

The distinctive feature of the English legal pro- 
fession ® is that it is divided into two distinct 
groups: solicitors and barristers. In so far as this 
division finds a parallel in the United States, it 
is in the distinction between the office lawyer 
who prepares cases and the court lawyer who 
argues them. But in England the distinction is 
so great that solicitors and barristers receive their 
credentials from their own separate societies and 
cannot perform each other’s functions. ^ 

The solicitor, the office lawyer who is con- 
sulted by a client, gains his training through 

^ Most American states, in contrast to the British system 
of appointment, select the judges for the state judiciaries 
tlirough direct election or election by the legislature. One 
argument in support of election is that the practice of judi- 
cial review gives the judges a prditical function, and that 
therefore they should be kept responsive to public opinion. 
It is generally acknowledged, however, that the caliber of 
elected judges is less high than that of appointed judges. 

® There arc slight, though not essential, difTercnces in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland which make it advisable to 
describe the personnel of the judicial system in tcUT\« of 
England and Wales. 
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being articled to a practicing solicitor and does 
not necessarily have any university training. He 
must, however, take a series of examinations of 
both a general and highly specialized character 
and, if successful, he is admitted to the Law So- 
ciety, an incorporated body which maintains the 
standards of the profession. As a member of the 
Law Society, the solicitor may practice (that is, 
prepare cases) in both higher and lower courts. 
He becomes an officer of the court in which he 
is practicing and has his fees established by law. 
But the solicitor is allowed to plead cases only 
in the local civil and criminal courts. The right 
of “audience,” or pleading cases in the higher 
courts, is reserved for the barristers who, in turn, 
have the monopoly of judicial appointments. 

A barrister is a member of one of the four Inns 
of Court, which are historic, self-governing, vol- 
untary organizations which, though not possess- 
ing charters or written grants of power, combine 
the functions of a law school and a professional 
association, and acting together form the Bar. 
The Inns of Court provide a corporate life for 
their members in historic buildings, containing 
chapels, libraries, dining halls, and rooms for 
work and study. They train those who wish to 
enter the profession, test them through examina- 
tions, and decide whether they shall be admitted 
to “the Bar.” A barrister remains under the juris- 
diction of his particular Inn throughout his pro- 
fessional career and must maintain the profes- 
sional standards of the Bar at all times on pen- 
alty of being “disbarred” from practice. 

Once a member of the profession, the barrister 
is ready to undertake cases, though he must often 
wait a long time before he secures a lucrative 
practice, since he has no direct relations with a 
client and must depend, therefore, on the work 
which a solicitor gives him. Barristers specialize 
in particular classes of cases, and once they be- 
come well known they may earn great sums of 
money since, unlike the solicitors, there are no 
limitations on their fees. 

There are two ranks of barristers: “juniors” 
and King’s Counsellors. The latter, who are ap- 
pointed by the Crown from among distinguished 
barristers, cannot appear in a case without a 
“junior” and are limited by rules to certain types 
of work, chiefly pleading in open court; but they 
are well recompensed by receiving fees double 
those of the ordinary barrister. 


It has been said that “under the robe of every 
barrister is the powdered white wig of a judge.” 
At least there is a close fraternity between the 
Bar and the Bench. Every English judge has had 
experience pleading in the courts as a barrister; 
for appointment to important judgeships such 
as the High Court of Justice or Court of Appeal 
he may need at least fifteen years of such expe- 
rience. 

The Qualifies of fhe Judiciary 

Drawing the English judiciary solely from 
among barristers has had certain consequences. 
For one thing, it has meant that English judges 
combine great ability and experience in inter- 
preting the law with high standards of personal 
integrity. No suspicion of corruption touches 
even the lower levels of the judiciary, and much 
of the innate respect for the law in England 
comes from the distinguished service of gener- 
ations of judges. 

At the same time, judges have traditionally 
been drawn from the wealthy and privileged 
classes of society; as a result the judicial system 
in England is occasionally stigmatized as a class 
system. Since young barristers often have diffi- 
culty in earning enough to support themselves 
in their early years of practice, few have entered 
the profession unless they had some outside sup- 
port. But once they start earning, successful bar- 
risters earn some of the largest incomes in Eng- 
land. Thus the barrister is likely to belong to a 
well-to-do family and to have acquired large 
personal means and social prestige before he is 
invited to become a judge. 

Further, since many barristers are reluctant to 
give up their court pleading until they have 
passed the height of their productive powers, 
judges, upon appointment, are often elderly; 
they are rarely appointed before fifty, and the 
average age of higher court judges is about sixty- 
five. Judges of the local civil courts retire at 
seventy-two, but there is no retirement age for 
judges of the central courts. H. J. Laski has said 
that “judges are frequently old men who have 
lost touch with the ideas of a new generation,” 
and at least it is questionable whether barristers 
who have long argued cases on behalf of cor- 
porations and employers are likely to be very 
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sympathetic to social and labor legislation. There 
may be some truth in the statement that “All 
English judges are impartial but not all have 
the power of divesting themselves of their pre- 
judices.” 

Some socialists in England long maintained 
that so long as English judges were drawn from 
“the ruling class,” labor must expect to find that 
the courts, far from protecting their liberties, 
were actually conniving against them. But it is 
noteworthy that such accusations have faded 
away. There seem to be as many young Labor 
as Conservative barristers. Nor have the courts 
attempted to block any of Labor’s measures. Ex- 
perience tends to show that the “class” character 
of the English judiciary is far less marked now 
than it used to be and that the high standards 
of the judges ensure fair treatment for all groups 
in the community. 

The Justices of the Peace 

At one place in the Englissh judicial system 
professional judges give way to “amateurs,” the 
Justices of the Peace. The Justices staff the local 
courts of criminal jurisdiction and are selected 
from among the local inhabitants of a district 
without reference to any previous experience or 
training; they are not paid for their work. The 
Justices of the Peace were originally the King’s 
agents in maintaining peace in the counties and 
were usually drawn from “the gentry.” Though 
their responsibilities are now limited to minor 
criminal cases, there is still considerable prestige 
in England to having J.P. after one’s name (it 
is sometimes called the “poor man’s knight- 
hood”), and appointment is often influenced by 
both social and political position. 

Throughout England and Wales there are now 
more than 1^,000 male and 3,000 female Justices 
of the Peace, a striking contrast in numbers to 
the 100 judges who staff the rest of the country’s 
courts. Because younger people can rarely afford 
to give so much time without pay, most of the 
Justices of the Peace are elderly, though they 
can no longer act after 75; many of them are out 
of sympathy with modern social trends. More- 
over, it is often charged that their lack of judicial 
training makes them depend too much on the 
testimony of the local police and the knowledge 


of the court clerk (who, unlike the Justice, must 
have had some legal training). But there are 
also advantages to the system. The use of so 
many unpaid officials keeps the costs of criminal 
jurisdiction low.® In the small cases with which 
they are mainly concerned, the local knowledge 
of the Justices may enable them to impose par- 
ticularly appropriate penalties or to temper jus- 
tice with mercy. Perhaps the best feature of the 
system is that it strengthens the tradition that 
justice belongs to the people and is their respon- 
sibility. 

The Jury 

In most English trials today a judge or two 
or more Justices of the Peace in a Court of Petty 
Sessions (p. 188) act alone in reaching a verdict. 
But in many civil and criminal cases a jury may 
be used, and in all serious criminal cases a jury 
must be used. The jury is the lay and amateur 
element in the judicial process (apart from the 
Justices of the Peace) through which the ordi- 
nary good sense of average untrained persons 
complements the professional experience of the 
judge. Traditionally, one of the most important 
rights of an Englishman or American is trial by 
his peers. Taken together with the writ of 
habeas corpus, under which a person accused 
of a crime must be brought to trial within a 
limited period of time or released, the right to 
demand jury trial has long been looked on in 
Anglo-Saxon countries as a basic safeguard of 
individual liberty. 

There have traditionally been two kinds of 
jury in Anglo-Saxon countries: the grand jury, 
which is an accusing or indicting body, and 
the petty jury, which is a verdict-rendering body. 
The grand jury is used only when a defendant 
in a criminal case is about to be put on trial 
before a petty jury. The grand jury is presented 
with the facts with which the prosecution will 
press its charge and determines whether or not 
there is sufficient evidence to proceed with the 
trial. If the majority of its members (it usually 
consists of between twelve and twenty-three 

® In the County of London and a few law cities, there 
arc Stipendiary Magistrates analogous to the Police Magis- 
trates found in every American city, but there seems little 
demand to replace the Justices of the Peace by a wider use 
of paid magistrates. 
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members) agrees that there is sufficient evi- 
dence, the grand jury approves the indictment 
with the words “true bill”; if not, it rejects the 
indictment and the defendant is then freed from 
trial. 

The petty jury (called “ordinary jury” in civil 
cases) consists of “twelve good men and true” 
whose duty is to determine the facts in the case 
on the basis of the evidence presented to them 
through witnesses, and to reach a unanimous 
verdict of “guilty” or “not guilty.” In making up 
its mind, the jury receives much help from the 
judge who sums up the evidence in his charge 
to the jury, explaining obscure points, high-light- 
ing the significant questions affecting the final 
decision, and instructing them as to the law gov- 
erning particular points. The jury is supposed, 
however, to reach its own, independent conclu- 
sion : guilty or not guilty. Sometimes in place of 
a general verdict on the innocence or guilt of the 
defendant, the jury is asked for a special verdict 
on particular questions of fact, and the respon- 
sibility for the general verdict then rests upon 
the judge. In all cases, however, the judge de- 
cides the actual sentence. 

In England the grand jury, which is still used 
quite often in the United States, was abolished 
by statute in 1933. And though the petty jury is 
still invariably used in trials of the most serious 
criminal offenses, it is employed infrequently 
in other types of cases — less frequently, in fact, 
than in the United States, where there is also 
a trend toward trials without juries. One reason 
for using juries less frequently is that both coun- 
tries have increasingly come to feel that the 
function which a jury can best perform is to 
provide a sample of public opinion. The jury is 
presented with facts about which its members 
are supposed to have no prior knowledge. 
Though originally juries gave evidence on mat- 
ters they knew intimately (see p. 18), today, 
the common sense and judgment of jurors are 
the only tools they have for determining which 
of the facts presented to them is correct. Nat- 
urally such a group is able to deal more ade- 
quately with situations of common experience 
than with matters involving expert testimony, 
like the valuation of property. Thus the jury is 
most useful when standards of public morality 
are involved, as in cases of libel, desertion of 


family, or murder, and its use is most common 
in England in cases of this type. 

The expense of jury trial in civil cases, where 
the litigants must pay the jury’s fees as well as 
anticipate an extended process, has also con- 
tributed to a steady decline in the use of juries 
in England. In 1936 the local civil courts had 
only 7 jury trials out of 28,221 cases. Of the cases 
in all civil courts, less than 5 per cent used jury 
trials, a much smaller percentage than in Amer- 
ican courts. More surprising is the relatively 
small use of jury trial in the less serious criminal 
cases where the defendant is offered the alterna- 
tive between trial by jury and trial by a judge or 
Justices of the Peace alone. In 1938 only about 
I per cent of the nearly 800,000 people found 
guilty of various criminal offenses in England 
had jury trial, though nearly 80,000 of them had 
committed offenses for which they could have 
demanded jury trial. More recent statistics bear 
out the same point. 

Another reason, besides expense, for the re- 
duced popularity of jury trial in England has 
been the practice of drawing the members of 
juries from those who own property or pay rent 
amounting to about £10 a year. While the 
amount is not high, it seems in practice to 
have restricted jury service to a relatively small 
and well-to-do portion of the population. In 
1935 a ward in Cambridge which had 5,000 par- 
liamentary electors had only 187 names on the 
Jurors Book. Even more striking was the high 
property qualification for Special Jurors (of 
whom there was only one in the Cambridge 
ward cited) who, until the practice was abolished 
in 1947, were used in civil cases involving large 
sums of money. Not surprisingly, the feeling 
Aat property qualifications for jurors makes 
trifm sympathetic to established interests works 
agaiyist the use of jury trial by the poor. Thus 
whifll jury service in England retains its prestige 
and isWndertaken with a feeling of responsibility 
and of seriousness which is not nearly so com- 
mon in many parts of the United States, where 
frequently the well-to-do try to avoid jury service 
or treat \ lightly, the trend away from jury 
trials is apparent. In consequence, the judges 
and Justic|s of the Peace in England carry an 
increasing!^ large share of the administration 
of justice. \ 
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The Judicial Adminisirafive System 

While English judges have a very large de- 
gree of independence in running the courts and 
are far from being subject to the control of a 
central administrative department like the Minis- 
try of Justice in France, there are two important 
political figures, the Lord Chancellor and tlie 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, who have, 
to a considerable degree, authority to ensure a 
smoothly working judicial system through their 
power to make appointments, draft rules, direct 
cases from one court to another, and maintain 
general supervision of all court business. The 
more important of these two from the point of 
view of the courts is the Lord Chancellor, and 
it is indicative of the strong feeling in Great 
Britain that the courts should be directed by 
legal experts that the Lord Chancellor is always 
chosen from among distinguished senior bar- 
risters who have become King’s Counsellors. 

No one person in the United States combines 
so many judicial offices and functions as does 
the Lord Chancellor. He is appointed by the 
Prime Minister and .stays in office only so long 
as the government remains in power. During 
that time, however, the. Lord Chancellor acts in 
a number of high judicial capacities (e.g., as 
President of the Court of Appeals for civil cases), 
presides over the House of Lords, and main- 
tains general supervision of the whole court 
system. 

One of the most striking features of the Lord 
Chancellor’s position is his power to appoint all 
the Justices of the Peace, all County Court jus- 
tices, and all judges of the central courts, except 
for two Prime Ministerial appointments: the 
Lord Chief Justice and the Master of the Rolls, 
the latter of whom historically ranked second 
to the Lord Chancellor and since 1838 has had 
custody of the records of the Appeal Court. 
(Since judges usually remain in the same post 
to which they are originally appointed, the Lord 
Chancellor is not concerned with promotions.) 
In addition he has supervision over all the ad- 
ministrative officials who do the non-judicial 
work of the courts. All this is done without the 
aid of a ministry, although some critics believe 
the Chancellor could handle his responsibilities 
more efficiently if he had one. 

That a political official and member of the 
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Cabinet, the Lord Chancellor, is the head of a 
judicial system which prides itself on its inde- 
pendence gives rise to criticism from time to 
time. Yet the Lord Chancellor’s influence on the 
working of the court system can easily be ex- 
aggerated. Most of the judges have life tenure 
(County Court judges may be dismissed, but 
this is very rare), most of the administrative 
officials hold office under civil service rulings, 
and most of the court rules arc traditional. Some 
people believe the Lord Chancellor is mainly 
important as “a symbol of popular control.” But 
he also provides a co-ordinating element in the 
court structure which helps to keep it efficient, 
up-to-date, and abreast of its work. 

The Home Office also has some connection 
with the judicial system, mainly through its su- 
pervision of the police and its concern with some 
aspects of criminal justice (see p. 139). The 
Home Secretary advises on the appointment of 
the London Police Magistrates and most of the 
Stipendiary Magistrates, as we have seen; he 
also appoints the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
decides whether political prosecutions should 
take place, and recommends pardons. 

As compared with the United States, England 
has a relatively small staff for instituting public 
prosecutions and representing the executive in 
the courts. The Attorney-General and his chief 
assistant, the Solicitor-General, who give legal 
advice to ministries and represent the Crown in 
cases in which its interests are concerned, are 
members of the House of Commons and do not 
have a department comparable to the American 
Department of Justice. Nor is there any real 
parallel in England to the American offices of 
federal and state district attorney. 

Under most circumstances, prosecutions in 
criminal cases in England and Wales are in- 
stituted by individuals, and the investigations 
are undertaken by the police. There is, however, 
the Director of Public Prosecutions who may 
direct the prosecution in serious murder cases 
or offenses against the coinage or election laws, 
and who always acts in any case where it is felt 
that the public interest might not be upheld 
adequately without his intervention. In 1937 he 
undertook only 550 prosecutions, of which 61 
concerned nonindictable offenses and 489, in- 
dictable offenses, a very small percentage of the 
85,017 indictable offenses prosecuted during that 
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year. But the example provided by the Director 
of Public Prosecutions has far-reaching influence 
on all prosecutions in the country. The small 
number of public prosecutions in criminal cases 
which take place in England probably would 
be inadequate to the vast law-enforcement task 
facing both the federal and state governments 
in the United States; yet the work of the Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions, combined with a 
large number of private prosecutions, appears to 
meet English needs effectively. To depend so 
greatly on private prosecutions for law enforce- 
ment requires, of course, the active initiative and 
sense of responsibility of private persons, and so 
far these have been adequate to the demands 
put upon them. 

III. THE COURTS 

The central institutions of the judicial system 
are the courts, Q^urts can only decide cases 
which are brought before them either by a pri- 
vate individual or public officer, for no matter 
how unjust a situation may be, the courts have 
no means of interfering unless a specific com- 
plaint is filed. But the character and accessibility 
of the courts have a good deal to do with the 
frequency with which they are used. If justice 
is to be easily available to all people, there must 
be local courts as well as national, their proce- 
dures must not be too technical, and the cost 
must be within the reach of persons of average 
means. 

A century ago the English court system ^ was 
a bewildering collection of separate courts. The 
royal central courts had been superimposed on 
the local courts. Different sets of courts adminis- 
tered common law and equity, and there was a 
constant struggle between the systems and 
within them to acquire cases and thus the fees 
which litigants paid. Conflicts of jurisdiction 
were frequent, and the litigant who made a mis- 
take about the court in which to start his case 
might find himself forced to begin all over again 
in another court after a long and expensive 
process in the first one. In addition, there was 
little uniformity of procedure. The complexity 

^ Scotland and Ireland have separate court systems. The 
description in this chapter is of the court system of England 
and Wales. 
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of court organization defeated the purpose of 
making justice easily available. 

A determined effort to tackle this problem 
and bring uniformity into the court structure 
was made through the Judicature Acts between 
1873 and 1876. The distinction between common 
law and equity courts was swept away and all 
courts received the right, where necessary, to use 
both kinds of law. The central courts were com- 
bined technically into a Supreme Court of 
Judicature which, though only a symbol of unity 
and not a court which ever meets, serves the 
purpose of preventing conflicts of jurisdiction 
between the separate central courts of which it 
is composed. The respective jurisdictions of the 
central and local courts were clarified, though 
some overlapping of jurisdiction still remains. 
But though the English court system is not com- 
pletely unified (in the sense of a simple hier- 
archy of courts forming a complete system 
within which there is no duplication of work), 
the degree of unification is sufficiently complete 
for many American (observers to view it with 
envy.® 

The basic division in the modern English ju- 
dicial system is into civil and criminal courts. 
The separation is most rigidly maintained at 
the local level where there are not only two en- 
tirely different sets of courts — the County 
Courts, which deal only with civil cases, and the 
courts of the Justices of the Peace, which deal 
with criminal cases--“but also no interchange 
of personnel between these sets of courts.® The 
central courts are also clearly separated between 
those which handle civil and those which 
handle criminal cases, but the judges for the 

* There are, of course, forty^ninc hierarchies of courts in 
the United States, since each state has one and there i^s also 
the federal structure. The federal courts are well unified, 
much better than most state court systems. In general, there 
is little overlapping between the two systems, since the fed- 
eral courts handle cases involving federal laws, and the 
stale courts, those involving state laws. If the litigants are 
from two different states, however, they have the choice of 
bringing the case before a state court or a federal court, the 
latter being pcnnitled on ground of “diversity of citizen- 
ship.” 

® This practice of having separate courts for civil and 
criminal cases finds no parallel in the United States. Ameri- 
can county courts, for example, have extensive criminal as 
well as civil jurisdiction and arc found in almost every 
one of the 3,050 counties into which the United States is 
divided. Many American states have a maze of local courts 
in none of which is there so clear a separation of function 
as between the English County Courts and courts of the 
Justices of the Peace. 
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criminal courts at this level are drawn from 
the High Court of Justice, which is for civil 
cases. The only place where the hierarchies of 
civil and criminal courts officially merge is at 
the very apex where the House of Lords pro- 
vides the final source of appeal for both. 

The Civil Courts 

Civil law, as has been said, is concerned with 
the relations between individuals where there is 
no element of public security involved. Disputes 
over contracts, boundaries, partnerships, wills, 
or the payments of debts, suits for divorce, are 
all typical subjects for civil courts. In these 
courts, proceedings known as actions must be 
instituted by the person seeking redress. The 
purpose of civil jurisdiction is to right whatever 
wrong has been committed, and thus penalties 
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take the form of fines which are paid to the in- 
jured person. 

Since civil cases are for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, the government assumes no responsi- 
bility for paying the costs of a civil trial apart 
from the salary of the judge and the basic main- 
tenance of the court. To meet the additional ex- 
penses of running the courts, the litigants pay 
fees, which are often quite high. Moreover, if a 
jury is used, the litigants must pay each juror 
a certain amount for every day he serves. Often, 
in fact, the costs of the trial are added to the 
fine which the loser must pay, thereby making 
unsuccessful litigation an extremely expensive 
process. 

THE COUNTY COURTS 

The County Courts were established in 1846 
for the purpose of making justice more easily 
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available in local areas. They are staffed by 
about sixty judges who travel around England 
and Wales holding court once a month in each 
of the towns included in their circuit. The size 
of the circuits is determined by the amount of 
work to be done and, despite the name of the 
courts, only a few of the circuits correspond to 
county boundaries. 

The County Courts handle the smaller cases 
of civil litigation, those in which the amount in- 
volved does not exceed ;^200. In addition, they 
have been given jurisdiction by legislation in 
special types of cases, e.g., those involving agri- 
cultural holdings, rent restrictions, landlord- 
tenant relations, regardless of the amount in- 
volved. 

A vast number of cases are filed in the County 
Courts but only a relatively small proportion of 
these are finally contested. In 1928, for example, 
1,250,000 cases were filed but only 28,000 con- 
tested. This is partly because the judge or reg- 
istrar settles many cases without the formality 
of a trial. Probably many more cases, however, 
are withdrawn because of the expense involved. 
So long as people without substantial means 
hesitate for this reason to have recourse to civil 
trials to settle their disputes, the bringing of 
justice into the local areas through the County 
Courts will have failed in one of its primary 
purposes. 

THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 

Cases which are too serious to be handled by 
the County Courts, or which the plaintiff prefers 
to take directly to a central court in London, 
are dealt with by one of the three divisions of 
the High Court of Justice. The High Court of 
Justice, it must be noted, never sits as a court 
and is, in fact, mainly a symbol of unity. Each 
of its three divisions specializes in a particular 
subject matter, and the fiction of maintaining 
that they are part of the High Court of Justice 
rather than separate courts is to simplify the 
transfer of cases from one to another whenever, 
inadvertently, a case has been started in the 
wrong place. 

Each division of the High Court has original 
jurisdiction; that is, cases have their first hearing 
in these courts. The King’s Bench Division 
hears ordinary civil cases, like actions for dam- 
ages, or cases concerned with taxation, insur- 


ance, or commerce; the Chancery Division con- 
centrates on matters formerly in the field of 
equity, such as the administration of estates, 
and company and bankruptcy matters; the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division has no 
common subject matter, though the British nov- 
elist and former M.P., A. P. Herbert, once de- 
clared the unifying factor to be wrecks — wrecks 
of wills, marriages, and ships. Actually the uni- 
fying factor is that none of the three subjects 
was originally under the jurisdiction of Com- 
mon Law courts, marriage and wills being for- 
merly matters for the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which used Roman law, and shipping coming 
under a separate court, which used mercantile 
law. 

In theory, the judges of the High Court may 
allocate cases to any division they wish and, 
similarly, sit in any division. In practice, how- 
ever, the work is sufficiently specialized so that 
the separation of work and personnel is fairly 
rigid. An exception must be made in regard to 
divorce cases, however, which from time to time 
overtax the appropriate division to such an ex- 
tent that the King’s Bench and County Courts 
have to take over some share of the load. Inci- 
dently, despite the number of divorce cases, the 
King’s Bench receives as many or more cases 
every year as the other two divisions together. 
As with the County Courts, however, only a 
relatively small percentage of the cases referred 
to the King’s Bench come to trial. 

THE COURT OF APPEAL 

Apart from the courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion (i.e., courts in which no jury is used), there 
is no court of original jurisdiction in England, 
or, except for the Supreme Court, in the United 
States, whose decisions are not subject to appeal. 
In both countries, that is, there are higher courts 
with appellate jurisdiction, the authority to re- 
view and decide cases on request after they have 
been judged in a lower court. English courts are 
more restrained, however, in permitting appeals 
than are American courts (apart from the Amer- 
ican Supreme Court, which now limits itself to 
cases of constitutional significance). Only in ex- 
ceptional cases are appeals permitted on the 
ground that the facts elucidated by the lower 
court are in question, a rather common practice 
in the United States. In England, appeals are 
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generally restricted to eases where the interpre- 
tation of law by the lower court is challenged. 

The Court of Appeal (which consists of the 
Master of the Rolls — see p. 183 — and up to eight 
Lord Justices who sit in two or three divisions 
or occasionally all together in cases of great im- 
portance) receives appeals from both the County 
Courts and the High Court of Justice. The fact 
that more cases are appealed from the High 
Court than from the County Courts is indica- 
tive only of the greater importance of the High 
Court cases. If the trial in the lower court was 
with a jury, the Court of Appeal does not try 
the case itself on appeal but may, if it is satis- 
fied of the necessity, permit a new trial in a 
lower court with a different jury. In cases which 
the Court of Appeal reconsiders itself, it docs 
not hear testimony afresh, as is the practice in 
the United States, but reaches its conclusions on 
the basis of shorthand notes made in the original 
court or of notes made by the trial judge. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

Above the Court of Appeal stands still a 
higher appeal court: the House of Lords. Odd 
as this may seem, this court is a classic example 
of the continuity of English institutions, for the 
historic right of the House of Lords to hear 
appeals dates back to the days of the Magnum 
Concilium of Norman times (see p. 18). But 
no less is this a classic example of the ability of 
the English to alter practice while retaining 
form: for more than a century it has not been 
the House of Lords as a whole which acts as a 
court but a very select group of its members, a 
group, in fact, which is elevated to the peerage 
for the sole purpose of performing this judicial 
function. In 1876, provision was made for the 
appointment of seven (now nine) Lords of Ap- 
peal in Ordinary (commonly known as Law 
Lords) who arc paid, professional judges with 
life peerages. Together with the Lord Chan- 
cellor (see p. 183) and those peers who hold or 
have held high judicial office (such as former 
Lord Chancellors), they form the actual court 
of appeal. Thus, as other peers are excluded from 
participation, the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords in practice is that of a small 
group of highly trained legal experts. 

Though the existence of this second appeal 
court is an expensive anomaly, it is at least used 


sparingly. Its chief function is to elucidate par- 
ticularly difficult points of law, and it rarely 
hears more than fifty cases a year, of which very 
few are criminal cases. Furthermore, the House 
of Lords is the highest court not only for Eng- 
land and Wales but for Scotland and Northern 
Ireland as well, and in this way provides a 
certain unification for the three judicial systems. 

THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL 

There is one other appeal body, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council (p. 109) which, 
strictly speaking, does not belong in the Eng- 
lish judicial hierarchy because it reviews cases 
appealed from courts in various parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire outside Great Britain itself. Tech- 
nically the Judicial Committee is not a court 
which renders decisions but a body which gives 
advice to the King on cases referred to it; in 
practice, however, the distinction is unimpor- 
tant. Though the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Q)mmittee of the Privy Council is very different 
from that of the House of Lords, its personnel 
is almost identical because, at the time when the 
Law Lords were created as salaried life peers, 
it was decided that they could carry the bulk of 
work in both bodies. Moreover, whoever else 
participates in the judicial work of the House 
of Lords is almost always a privy councillor and 
thus entitled to be a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The only dif- 
ference in the membership of the two bodies is 
due to the practice of giving a few places on the 
Judicial Committee to colonial or Dominion 
judges, particularly when a case affecting a par- 
ticular area is under consideration. All the Do- 
minions except New Zealand have restricted the 
right of appeal to the Judicial Q)mmittee of the 
Privy Council (p. 216), but it still serves as the 
final source of appeal for British territories 
which have not acquired full rights of self-gov- 
ernment. 

The Criminal Courts 

There are a number of ways in which crimi- 
nal cases differ from civil cases. Since criminal 
cases involve acts which affect public order, they 
arc instituted through prosecutions which arc 
brought in the name of the King. But a prose- 
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cution may be instituted by anyone whether he 
has been affected by the act or not. In fact, a dis- 
tinctive feature of English criminal justice, as 
already noted, is that private persons are ex- 
pected to assume much responsibility for insti- 
tuting criminal proceedings, not to leave them 
solely to the police or district attorney, as is the 
more customary American practice. 

Further, because criminal jurisdiction is con- 
cerned with acts which affect society as a whole, 
the costs of a criminal trial are borne by the 
public, and any fines imposed go into the public 
treasury. In such cases as assault, damages may 
also be awarded to an injured person; those 
damages are, however, usually collected through 
a civil suit conducted parallel to the criminal 
prosecution. 

Americans are usually surprised at the rela- 
tively small number of serious crimes in Eng- 
land. In 1939, for example, England and Wales 
with a population about one-third that of the 
United States had only about one-twentieth as 
many serious crimes: less than 80,000, as com- 
pared with nearly a million and a half in the 
United States, and only 84 cases of murder and 
manslaughter while the United States had 7,514. 
The relatively small number of serious crimes 
in England seems to be due in part to the homo- 
geneity of the English people, their strong re- 
spect for law, and the common attitude that 
crime is a disgrace, and in part to the efficiency 
and incorruptibility of the police. The net result 
is that English criminal courts have a much 
smaller volume of serious cases to consider than 
comparable American courts, 

THE COURTS OF THE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 

Local justice in criminal cases is provided by 
the Justices of the Peace in over a thousand 
courts tliroughout England and Wales. The 
very smallest offenses may be settled by a single 
Justice of the Peace, and somewhat more im- 
portant ones by a Stipendiary (paid) Magistrate 
in one of the larger towns. It is characteristic of 
the courts of the Justices of the Peace, however, 
that at least two Justices consider each case. 

At the base of the system is the Court of Petty 
Sessions (with two or more Justices) which has 
two main functions: the trial of cases in which 
no jury is used (i.e., by summary jurisdiction), 
and the investigation of cases to be referred to a 


higher court for jury trial. Petty Sessions try 
both minor, non-indictable offenses, like cruelty 
to animals or riding a bicycle without a light, 
and more serious, indictable offenses, like steal- 
ing, for which the defendant has, for reasons 
of speed and cheapness, yoluntarily waived jury 
trial. In practice, the most striking trend in local 
jurisdiction, as we have seen (p. 182), is the in- 
creasing use of the Courts of Petty Sessions for 
summary jurisdiction. Today 97 per cent of all 
criminal cases in England and Wales are dealt 
with in Petty Sessions. 

When the Justices of Petty Sessions investigate 
a case for which the defendant claims jury trial, 
or one like bigamy or murder for which jury 
trial is obligatory, they determine whether or 
not the prosecution has made out a reasonable 
case against the defendant. If they are satisfied 
that there is a presumption of guilt, they re- 
mand, that is, send the case for trial to a superior 
court. Here they have their choice between two 
possibilities: Assizes (see below), or the Court of 
Quarter Sessions (held four times a year as the 
name suggests) at which all the Justices of the 
Peace for that area may be present. Quarter 
Sessions cannot try any offense which carries 
the penalty of death or life imprisonment, like 
murder or manslaughter, and rarely attempts 
complicated cases, such as those involving big- 
amy or forgery. It generally handles cases like 
assault, stealing, or housebreaking, where spe- 
cialized judicial knowledge is not essential. The 
Justices in Petty Sessions often decide, however, 
between sending a case to Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions according to which court meets first. 

ASSIZES 

Quarter Sessions are the apex of the local 
courts of the Justices of the Peace; Assizes are 
also courts that are held in local areas, but they 
are presided over by judges of the High Court 
(generally from the King's Bench Division ^^) 

i^Thc King’s Bench is a direct descendant of the old 
Curia Regis of Norman days through which the King per- 
sonally dispensed justice. I'hcorctically, the King’s Bench 
still sits under the Presidency of the King while it is in 
London and travels with him into the counties, though in 
practice the Lord Chief Justice represents the King in Lon- 
don and a Lord Justice rei)rcsents him in the Assizes in the 
counties. Its historical background explains why judges of 
the King s Bench undertake so many functions, including 
both original and appellate jurisdiction, and civil and crimi' 
nal jurisdiction. 
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who travel two or three times a year to desig- 
nated towns in each county. (The Central 
Criminal Court, or “Old Bailey,” is the London 
equivalent of Assizes.) Cases at Assizes are 
heard before a single judge and a jury, and may 
include the most serious of indictable offenses, 
including treason. 

There is much to be said in support of the 
practice of holding Assizes, and something to be 
said against it. The distinctive feature of As- 
sizes, which is duplicated in no other country, 
is that the best judges in the land go into the 
local areas to provide justice. There is little ques- 
tion but that the practice helps to improve the 
quality of local justice. But many people feel 
that it makes too heavy a drain on the resources 
of the central courts and, by drawing the judges 
of the King’s Bench Division out of London so 
often, causes unfortunate delays in the handling 
of civil cases. 

COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 

There are rights of appeal in criminal cases as 
well as civil cases, but the process of appeal in 
the former is more elaborate; in fact, it is like a 
new trial before another court. 

A[)peals are possible from Petty Sessions to 
Quarter Sessions, where they are held before 
three to twelve Justices of the Peace of the 
county, without a jury. More customary are 
appeals from Quarter Sessions or Assizes to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. This court is not 
staffed by a distinct group of Justices of Appeal, 
as is the civil Court of Appeal, but consists of 
the Lord (>hief Justice and judges of the King’s 
Bench. Cases are customarily held before three 
judges. Appeals must always be instituted by 
the defendant, never by the prosecution, and are 
allowable on points of law; if the issue is one 
of fact or change of sentence, appeal is allowed 
only with permission of the court. If the Court 
of Criminal Appeal retries a case it may not 
only quash a conviction but also change or even 
increase a sentence. 

Though the House of Lords (see p. 187) tech- 
nically is the final court of appeal as in civil 
cases, such appeals in criminal cases are rarely 
granted and only if it seems clearly to be in the 
“public interest.” 

As in the United States, it is on exceptional 
occasions possible in Great Britain to have par- 


dons granted by the Crown; these mediate or 
terminate a sentence awarded by a criminal 
court. The Home Secretary (p. 140) must advise 
the Crown, which may then make use of its 
prerogative fx>wer of mercy. 

How Satisfactory Is the English Court 
System? 

The court system in England and Wales is 
well organized to handle different types of cases 
according to their degree of severity and to per- 
mit appeals so that there can be a check on the 
judgment and reasoning of the judges in lower 
courts. The independence of the judiciary and 
the courts ensures freedom from political influ- 
ence. But there are other questions which must 
be raised in determining whether or nor English 
courts are adequate lo their responsibilities. 
What is the atmosphere of the courts? Do the 
courts provide an opportunity for all aspects of 
a situation to be explored ? Do they give private 
persons adeejuate protection in criminal cases 
when the resources of the government are be- 
hind the prosecution? Do the courts provide 
speedy, effective means of settling disputes? Is 
justice, in practice, open to all on equal terms? 

THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE COURTS 

Visitors to English courts are impressed by 
the solemnity of the proceedings. Even lower 
courts have a dignity and formality which in 
the United States is almost wholly confined to 
the higher courts. Arrayed in wig and gown, 
the judge or judges sit above and apart from the 
rest of the court. The lawyers, also gowned, pre- 
sent the circumstances of the case and reply to 
each other’s arguments in a restrained way 
which contrasts with the vehemence so often 
displayed by American lawyers. Witnesses are 
brought forward and questioned as to the facts, 
but there is no “bullying.” The defendant and 
plaintiff may present their views. The judge 
listens attentively, giving the impression that 
every fact is important in making his final deci- 
sion. Spectators are not permitted to make a 
noise or to indicate their sympathies. The atmos- 
phere is that of a learned debate. There may be 
drama in a great lawyer’s brilliant presentation 
of a case or in the manner in which he draws 
the facts from an unwilling witness. But the 
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appeal is not to the spectators in the courtroom : 
it is to the judge, or jury and judge, who will 
make the decision. The presentation may be elo- 
quent but to be effective it must be logical and 
based on a wide knowledge of legal practices, 

IS ALL THE EVIDENCE BROUGHT OUT? 

The distinctive feature of a trial in an English 
or an American court, as compared with a trial 
in a Continental court, is that in the Anglo- 
Saxon system the judge looks on himself as an 
umpire before whom a case is argued, not as 
an investigator seeking to determine guilt or 
innocence. The English or American judge 
makes little effort to speed the proceedings, and 
leaves the major responsibility for bringing out 
the facts to the interested parties. During the 
trial the judge does not assume an active role in 
cross-questioning, as does a Continental judge, 
though English judges are apt to play a more 
decisive part in bringing out relevant facts than 
arc American judges. In any event, the English 
judge makes sure that irrelevant material is ex- 
cluded from consideration and that full oppor- 
tunity is given to all sides to present their case. 
It is left to the parties, at least in a civil case, 
to make use of their chance. 

IS ADEQUATE PROTECTION AFFORDED 
THE DEFENDANT? 

The notion that a trial is a contest in which 
both sides should have an equal chance is main- 
tained also in criminal cases, though here the 
prosecution, with the resources of the govern- 
ment behind it, has an obvious advantage. Much 
is done, therefore, to afford protection to the 
defendant. A person accused by the police of a 
breach of law must be immediately warned 
that anything he says may be used against him. 
Furthermore, in the trial, witnesses may not 
be asked leading questions which suggest an 
answer (e.g., “Did you see a revolver in his 
hand?” Instead, they are asked, “Did you see 
anything in his hand?” and “What was it?”). 
Nor may evidence be introduced of previous 
misdoing calculated to prejudice opinion against 
the defendant. 

Other safeguards guarantee that there can be 
no arrest without a warrant; crimes must be 
known to the law, that is, there can be no prose- 
cution for an act which had not been declared 


to be a crime at the time it was committed; igno- 
rance of fact is a complete defense, e.g., in a case 
for bigamy, ignorance of the fact of a previous 
marriage. By these means the individual is given 
protection from arbitrary state action. 

An examination of Nazi judicial methods 
demonstrates how important this protection is. 
In Nazi Germany acts were declared to be 
crimes merely because judges found them to be 
contrary to the “sound folk sense of the people.” 
Arbitrary arrest was common. The special Nazi 
courts of the judicial system became instruments 
of oppression because they ignored all the tra- 
ditional safeguards of the rights of individuals 
(see p. 638). 

The Anglo-American system goes very far in 
the other direction in giving defendants the 
benefit of every doubt. Yet the fact that crime 
rates are low in England and Wales indicates 
that the standards of the community have not 
suffered accordingly. In the United States, where 
serious crime is proportionately much higher 
than in England, the high rate seems to result 
from inadequate enforcement of the law rather 
than from court procedures which protect de- 
fendants. As far as court action is concerned, 
the Anglo-American system seems capable of 
upholding community standards and at the 
same time affording the accused elaborate pro- 
tection designed to give him the maximum 
chance to defend himself. 

DO THE COURTS PROVIDE SPEEDY REMEDIES? 

Besides providing for careful consideration of 
cases and for elaborate protection of the rights 
of individuals, the English court system is also 
fairly successful in providing speedy, effective 
means of settling disputes—contrary to the situ- 
ation in the United States where many courts 
are years behind in their cases. 

In English courts the rules of procedure are 
simple, straightforward, and effective. In the 
United States the rules are generally the result 
of legislative activity and are frequently unsuit- 
able for their avowed purpose of aiding the exe- 
cution of justice. English rules governing the 
giving of evidence, pleading, and so forth, were 
originally developed by individual courts, but 
since 1873 they have been drafted by the Rules 
Committee under the Lord Chancellor; the 
work of this committee has been so satisfactory 
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that there has never been a parliamentary veto 
on its proposals. As a result English legal pro- 
cedures are hampered by a minimum of tech- 
nicalities. Only very rarely are decisions reversed 
in England on a question of procedure, in con- 
trast to the frequency with which this happens 
in the United States. 

One difficulty in the way of speedy handling 
of cases, however, is the general lack of decen- 
tralization in the English court system: appeals 
must be heard in the central courts in London, 
and this makes for inconvenience and expense. 

ARE THE COURTS OPEN TO ALL 
ON EQUAL TERMS.? 

Technically, of course, the courts are open to 
all on equal terms. Equality before the law and 
equality in having recourse to the courts are 
cherished rights of Englishmen. But in practice 
it is like saying that everyone has a right to buy 
a Packard. Court and lawyers’ fees are so high 
in England as well as in the United States that 
people of moderate means cannot view the pros- 
pect of civil litigation without concern. More- 
over, though there are no court fees to pay in 
criminal cases, legal aid is as expensive in this 
field as in civil cases. 

The most substantial attempt in English legal 
history to meet the charge that the court system 
unduly handicaps the poorer litigants has been 
made by the Legal Aid Act of 1949. Although 
since 1926 there had been an enlarged program 
of free legal aid for people who were entirely 
without means, the system had suffered from 
various defects, such as lack of publicity, no pro- 
vision of aid in the County Courts, and lack of 
relevance to the problems confronting those of 
moderate income. The Legal Aid Act of 1949 
covers representation in all the regular courts 
and, in effect, provides that the very poor pay 
nothing for legal aid, and that those of moderate 
income pay what they can afford. The Law So- 
ciety and Bar Council administer the system of 
legal aid; the local Assistance Board investigates 
the question of means (a fact which restrains 
many people from applying for aid); the Treas- 
ury finances the plan. Certain types of action, 
notably those which are open to abuse like suits 
for libel or breach of promise, arc not covered 
by the Act. 

Some people feel that even the provisions of 


the 1949 Act do not sufficiently meet the criti- 
cism that the English court system unduly fa- 
vors the wealthy. They advocate a National 
Legal Service, comparable to the National 
Health Service (see p. 199), under which law- 
yers would be organized for the service of the 
community. Others believe that the expendi- 
tures on trials should be compulsorily limited 
as are the expenditures on parliamentary cam- 
paigns. Yet it is well to remember that very 
cheap justice might be exploited by those who 
have nothing to lose by pressing dishonest 
charges. The method taken by the Legal Aid 
Act for making justice more accessible to all 
may well be the safest means of approach to a 
perennial problem. 

Whatever changes may be undertaken to 
make English justice more easily available to 
the mass of the people, there is a universal desire 
to maintain the independence of the judges and 
the freedom of the courts from political control. 
The average Englishman believes these features 
essential for the individual rights which he so 
dearly cherishes. 

IV. JUDICIAL CONTROL OF GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS 

That the acts of government officials are 
judged by the same rules of law and by the 
same courts as those of ordinary citizens has 
long been considered a major safeguard of lib- 
erty in Anglo-Saxon countries. One of the char- 
acteristic features of the “rule of law,” declared 
Professor A. V. Dicey, a great nineteenth-cen- 
tury commentator on the British constitution, 
is that “every man, whatever be his rank or con- 
dition, is subject to the ordinary law of the realm 
and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals”; and he drove this point home by 
declaring that “every official, from the Prime 
Minister down to a constable or a collector of 
taxes, is under the same responsibility for every 
act done without legal justification as any other 
citizen.” Thus an official is no more above the 
law than anyone else and is equally responsible 
for justifying his actions in regular court pro- 
ceedings. 

Great Britain and the United States both con- 
tinue to uphold the general rule expressed by 
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Dicey and, in consequence, do not follow the 
Continental practice of having a separate system 
of administrative law covering the relations be- 
tween government officials and private indi- 
viduals, and a separate system of administrative 
courts for such cases. There have been, never- 
theless, certain modifications of the rigid inter- 
pretation of Dicey’s view. Thus there are in both 
the United States and Great Britain today a 
number of administrative tribunals which deal 
with certain types of complaints against official 
actions. As we shall see immediately below, 
there have also been gradual modifications of 
the rule that government officials are personally 
liable for acts done without legal authority, these 
modifications having been found to be in the 
interest both of forceful governmental action 
and of effective recompense to individuals in- 
jured by the action of state officials. 

Personal Liability of Government Officials 

Because the two modifications of Dicey’s dicta 
are of very different character, they must be 
treated quite separately. Of the two the question 
of the individual liability of government officials 
is the more complicated because it is bound up 
with another conception of English law, origi- 
nally defined as “the king can do no wrong,” 
which in modern American and English prac- 
tice has taken the form of “the government can- 
not be sued without its consent.” The reason 
the two conceptions are bound so closely to- 
gether is that as long as the government re- 
fuses to assume responsibility for the action of 
one of its agents, the only recompense is to sue 
the agent in his personal capacity. But the fear 
of being subject to a personal suit for damages 
as the result of a decision taken in an official 
capacity may restrain a government official from 
performing his duty according to his best judg- 
ment. Moreover, the citizen who has been in- 
jured may well be unable to collect adequate 
recompense from the official personally. 

Take, for example, the case of a sanitary in- 
spector who believes he detects foot-and-mouth 
disease in a cow at the stockyards. He orders the 
animal to be killed at once. Subsequently it is 
found that the animal was not suffering from 
the disease. The owner attempts to get redress 
through the courts. If the judge agrees that the 


action of the inspector did not fall under the 
authority of the law, the inspector becomes per- 
sonally liable for damages and his property may 
be attached and sold. On the other hand, if the 
judge upholds the action of the inspector as jus- 
tified by the discretionary power vested in him 
by the law, the owner of the cow is left without 
redress so long as the state refuses to assume re- 
*sponsibility. 

This situation may create a double problem. 
It is likely to stultify administrative discretion, 
which, as Harold Laski has pointed out, is “the 
essence of the modern state” because it permits 
flexibility in the handling of legislative rules. It 
may also penalize individual citizens who have 
been injured by the actions of government offi- 
cials but have no redress because the action was 
covered by law. Consequently, the courts and 
the government have gradually modified their 
stands. Both English and American courts usu- 
ally uphold a government official in a private 
damage suit as long as negligence cannot be 
proved against him. In addition, both the British 
and American governments have steadily facili- 
tated the process of entering suit against them. 

In general, a distinction is made between acts 
committed by the government in its sovereign 
capacity, and those in its proprietary or business 
capacity. The former covers most of the older 
functions of government, such as maintenance 
of order, i.e., the operations of the police and the 
courts, conduct of foreign affairs, and operations 
of the army and navy, none of which is subject 
to suit. (Thus, it may well be impossible for by- 
standers to secure redress for injuries caused by 
a policeman in pursuit of a murderer.) The 
latter comprises the newer functions of govern- 
ment involved in maintaining standards of edu- 
cation, labor, and so forth, providing services 
like highways, playgrounds, or health centers, 
and conducting nationalized enterprises. In re- 
gard to these functions, practice has varied con- 
siderably in the past. Public corporations have 
always been able to sue and be sued. In cases 
of contract, or in cases involving private prop- 
erty, it has been possible to secure restitution 
or damages from the state, though the process 
has been cumbersome, and by leave, not by 
right. But recently there has been a vast and 
rapidly growing sphere of departmental action 
at both local and national levels which has 
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brought the state increasingly into contact with 
individuals; within this sphere the individual 
has had no easy means of securing redress for 
injuries. 

A major advance in this regard was achieved 
with the passage of the Crown Proceedings Act 
of 1947. This Act enables ordinary citizens for 
the first time to bring suit against the govern- 
ment in the same courts (e.g., the County 
Court) and in the same way “as if the Crown 
were a fellow citizen.*’ Thus in the case of the 
sanitary inspector mentioned above, the owner 
of the cow could now collect damages from the 
state while the inspector himself would be free 
from responsibility as long as there was no neg- 
ligence involved. Moreover, the Act makes gov- 
ernment departments responsible not only for 
statutory duties but also for the common law 
duties imposed on ordinary employers, owners, 
and so forth. 

At a time when the state is acquiring such 
extended functions of regulation, control, and 
operation of services, little could be more im- 
portant than to establish the right of individuals 
freely to sue government agencies in case of in- 
juries. In commenting on the measure, the At- 
torney-General declared that it ensures that “the 
rights of the little man are just as mighty, and 
are entitled to just the same protection, as the 
rights of the mighty state.” What has been rec- 
ognized, in fact, is that the cherished principle 
of equality before the law requires new proce- 
dures to protect the citizen in his relations with 
the modern administrative state. 

Administrative Tribunals 

The supporters of the Anglo-American system 
believe that its strict adherence to legal rules 
provides the best means of holding officials 
within the limits of their authority. Most of 
them maintain that having only one set of 
courts means that no question of high state pol- 
icy can interfere with careful scrutiny of official 
acts by judges who make not expediency but 
law their criterion. Yet here again, the conveni- 
ence of the public as well as the maintenance of 
administrative efficiency has made necessary cer- 
tain modifications of traditional arrangements. 
Increasingly, both in the United States and 
Great Britain, administrative tribunals (i.e., 


quasi-judicial bodies composed of administra- 
tors, not judges) have been set up to handle 
questions arising out of administrative regula- 
tions. 

In both countries there have long been com- 
missions to pass on railway rates, and tax and 
patent appeals. Great Britain has special tri- 
bunals, both regular and ad hoc (i.e., set up for 
a particular case), to which industrial disputes 
may be referred with the agreement of both 
employers and employees. Several British min- 
istries have special bodies to deal with appeals 
in matters under their particular concern, 
among the most valuable of which are the Local 
Appeals Tribunals on social insurance legisla- 
tion and benefits, which are representative of the 
public, employers, and employees, and which 
provide a much needed human touch in a com- 
plex system. 

There are several justifications for this devel- 
opment. In the first place, procedure in these 
administrative tribunals is direct and speedy, 
and easy for a layman to understand. It is far 
less complicated and less expensive to have a 
case decided in an administrative tribunal than 
in a court. Formerly, for example, workmen’s 
compensation cases were referred in England to 
the County Courts where there was a time-con- 
suming, tedious, and costly procedure; now they 
arc handled by an administrative tribunal which 
can adjust its procedure to the particular case 
without being bound by rigid precedents, and 
yet which strives to provide uniform rulings. 
Further, administrative tribunals are staffed by 
experts who deal with subjects, e.g., patents, 
which require technical knowledge. Moreover, 
because there is a single central tribunal, there 
is consistency of treatment and co-ordination of 
results. But administrative tribunals are particu- 
larly useful, according to the English authority. 
Professor William A. Robson, when it is neces- 
sary to set up new standards in a previously un- 
explored field, e.g., town and country planning. 
This is especially true when the newly insti- 
tuted policy of social welfare challenges private 
property rights, which the common law tradi- 
tionally protects. 

It is hardly surprising that the administrative 
justice provided by these tribunals has come 
under attack. Lord Hewart, who assailed dele- 
gated legislation in his book, The New Despot- 
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ism (see p. 135), also had words to say against 
administrative tribunals. But the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers upheld administrative justice 
as inevitable in the modern state and highly 
useful so long as kept within reasonable bounds. 
Safeguards are provided through provisions that 
the tribunal shall normally be composed of three 
members, selected from outside interests as well 
as the agency concerned; that there be oral hear- 
ings as well as written submissions, and the 
right of representation by lawyers or friends; 
that the principles or policy followed by the tri- 
bunal, and the basis for its decisions, should be 
made public. As yet, however, there is all too 
little uniformity of practice among administra- 
tive tribunals. 

Though much can still be done to improve 
the working of administrative tribunals, they 
clearly perform functions, e.g., in regard to rent 
control, military service, national assistance, for 
which they are far better equipped than are 
the regular courts. Yet few people in the United 
States or Great Britain would be satisfied to 
make administrative tribunals the final judges 
of both fact and law in their fields. Even with 
the widespread and generally successful experi- 
ence with administrative justice, there remains 
a strong feeling that here as elsewhere the courts 
should be the ultimate guardians of the rights 
of individuals. 

There are two particular ways in which ad- 
ministrative tribunals come under the control 
of the law courts: through appeal and through 
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review. Appeal is possible only if provided for 
in the legislation that establishes the particular 
administrative tribunal, and in any event could 
generally be acted on more successfully by a 
more specialized body than the regular court. 
But (unless expressly excluded by law) there is 
a general right of review by higher courts over 
the decisions of all lower courts, including ad- 
ministrative tribunals. Though it is increasingly 
recognized that, because of their expert knowl- 
edge, administrative tribunals may be the best 
judges of the facts of a case, e.g., the safety de- 
vices in a factory in a workmen’s compensation 
case, it is also maintained that in questions of 
interpretation of law, i.e., whether authorities 
are acting within their statutory powers and 
strictly following prescribed procedures, the reg- 
ular courts should have the final decision. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the 
courts provide the only restraint upon the pub- 
lic administration. Parliament and the Cabinet 
undertake general and sometimes very detailed 
supervision of the administratiem; government 
offices themselves, in particular the Treasury, 
keep constant check on administrative activities. 
But the final protection of individuals, whether 
from arbitrary arrest, or the negligence of offi- 
cials, or any other misuse of authority, lies with 
the courts. Only they can perform this service. 
And for this reason it is not too much to say that 
independent and impartial courts are a decisive 
factor in maintaining a balance between the 
power and the responsibility of government. 



CHAPTER 9 


Great Britain; A New Society? 


The British have long practiced political 
democracy; they are now seeking social and 
economic democracy. The effects of this newer 
trend upon the character and working of gov- 
ernment are likely to be as great as the effects 
of the earlier breaking down of political privi- 
lege. Social and economic developments not only 
increase the functions of government (as has 
been true in Great Britain for more than a cen- 
tury) but give government purpose and direc- 
tion. And the British people as a whole arc today 
united in their determination to provide “a na- 
tional minimum standard” for everyone in 
Great Britain. 

The great contribution of the Beveridge Re- 
port was to make it clear that the British goal 
of “freedom with security” required a simul- 
taneous campaign against all five “Giants” of 
want, ignorance, idleness, squalor, and disease 
(see p. 130). Between December 1942 (when his 
Report immediately became a best seller) and 
July 1948, measures for education, national in- 
surance, health services, housing, and town and 
country planning instituted striking changes in 
all these fields. Most of these measures were 
introduced by the Labor government, but they 
were the result of extended discussions by the 
wartime Coalition government, of which Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Labor leaders were a 
part. They were thus, in essence, the product of 
joint action. Moreover, except for certain de- 
tails, they have continued to command the sup- 
port of every party and substantial group in 
the community. Thus if these measures effect 
a minor revolution in distribution of income 
and equalization of opportunities, as may well 
be the case, it will be a typically British revolu- 
tion-by-consent. 


I. EDUCATION 

First on the legislative program, and ulti- 
mately most significant for the structure of Brit- 
ish society, stands the new educational program 
embodied in the Education Act of 1944. 

Though the educational system did not create 
the class distinctions in •Engrarit' has been a 
powerful clement iiT perpetuating them. P rior 
to the Education Act ot 1944 there were tees for 
the secondary schools, which provided the only 
route to college, and thus to a profession. Unless 
children's parents could pay these fees or the 
children could win scholarships, education ended 
at the elementary level, at the age of fourteen, 
and there was no transition to schools preparing 
for college. Under this system, children of the 
poorer classes usually were not prepared even 
for most “white-collar” jobs. The educational 
system thus has tended not only to perpetuate 
the class structure but also to stratify employ- 
ment possibilities. 

Opportunity has been further limited by the 
predominant position of the private preparatory 
schools (comparable to the private elementary 
schools in the United States), which have had 
a virtual monopoly over entry to the great public 
schools like Eton and Harrow (so-called be- 
cause they are not run for private profit, though 
they are entirely or mainly independent of state 
aid or control, and are, in fact, like the Ameri- 
can private preparatory schfx>ls), to which stu- 
dents normally go at thirteen, and the old uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Only 5 to 
JO per cent of the schoolboy population enters 
the preparatory schools and the great public 
boarding schools, though the great majority of 
this group goes on to a university, particularly 
Oxford or Cambridge. In 1939 Oxford, which, 
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together with Cambridge, enrolls about one- 
quarter of all university students in England 
and Wales, had only 352 out of 4,307 under- 
graduates who had attended public elementary 
schools, though half of the students at other 
British universities were graduates of such 
schools.^ 

In contrast to the United States, only a rela- 
tively small proportion of British youth attend 
college. With a population only three times as 
large, the United States had twenty times as 
many students in colleges and universities in 
1939 as had Great Britain (one million as com- 
pared with fifty thousand). It is true that socially 
and intellectually the American college, at least 
in the first two years, is more akin to a British 
secondary school than to a British university. 
It is true also that, in proportion to the total 
number of the population, the number of uni- 
versity students in Great Britain had doubled 
since 1900. None the less, higher education still 
was enjoyed only by the relatively small minor- 
ity of one in a thousand. 

The New Program 

The new educational program does not seek 
to change educational methods but to open op- 
portunities to all students on the basis of ability. 
It keeps the emphasis on highly individualized 
education and devotes attention principally to 
removing financial barriers. For this purpose the 
old division between elementary and secondary 
schools has been replaced by a unified free sys- 
tem extending to the legal school-leaving age, 
which in 1947 was raised to 15 and ultimately 
is to be 16. Pupils may be trained primarily in 
cultural, technical, or “trade” subjects after 13, 
but aptitude rather than economic or social posi- 
tion is to govern the decision. 

As in the United States, though even more 
significantly, separate church schools and private 
(or as the English say, public) schools still con- 
tinue side by side with the publicly endowed 
or controlled system. Most church schools now 
receive grants-in-aid of expenses, and in return 
must reserve one-quarter of all their places for 
students whom local education authorities may 
wish to send there on scholarships. The same 

^ Education in Scotland has always been more cqualitarian 
than in England. 


practice may be followed by local education 
authorities with both preparatory and public 
schools, though no fixed proportion of places is 
reserved. It is worth noting, however, that a 
wartime report on the public schools proposed 
that they too reserve one-quarter of all places 
for students from public elementary schools. 

What effect this new educational program will 
have on entrance to universities is not yet de- 
termined. All British universities are privately 
run and, though they receive a yearly grant 
from public funds, they are forced to charge 
fairly high fees. Scholarships are the normal 
way of making it possible for students of mod- 
erate means to go to the university and, before 
the war, more than one-half of the students at 
British universities were on scholarships. But 
though the number of university students has 
now risen to 84,000 (of whom some 42,000 re- 
ceive aid) still more and higher scholarships may 
be necessary if a more representative group is 
to attend Oxford and Cambridge and if work- 
ing-class families are to send their sons and 
daughters even to “motor coach universities” 
(so-called because there are no dormitory fa- 
cilities) . 

The universities are not the only place, how- 
ever, where further education can be obtained. 
As soon as possible, all students leaving sec- 
ondary school will continue with part-time study 
at county colleges until they are eighteen. For 
this purpose employers must provide one day or 
two half days a week within regular employ- 
ment hours. In rural areas the county colleges 
(patterned on the highly successful Danish Folk 
High Schools) may be residential for four to 
eight weeks in the “dead season” of winter. 
Study in the county colleges is designed to bridge 
the gap between school and work (a gap which 
is also a problem in the United States) and is 
expected to lead to a still wider use of the long- 
established and highly popular courses in adult 
education which are general throughout the 
country. 

THE COST 

That the new education system is expensive 
cannot be denied. It costs about 40 per cent more 
than formerly and will probably account for 
about 6 per cent of the national income, as com- 
pared with 3 per cent spent in 1946 (and 1.5 
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per cent of the national income spent in the 
United States for education in 1946) . Local gov- 
ernment is responsible for raising this money 
with the aid of a 50 per cent grant (which many 
believe is not a large enough share) from the 
central government. 

THE GOALS 

Despite its costs, however, few people in Great 
Britain question the new educational program. 
Ignorance, as Beveridge pointed out, is one of 
the greatest obstacles to the attainment of so- 
ciety’s purposes. And for almost the first time 
the English have recognized the necessity of 
educating a whole people (the function to which 
American education has been mainly directed) 
as well as of developing individuals. But the 
same problem now faces both Great Britain and 
the United States: how to retain high intel- 
lectual standards and training for leadership at 
the same time as opportunity is opened to all. 

The major task of the new British education 
has been defined as guaranteeing “freedom for 
diversity of personality in a social order much 
more thoroughly collectivist in its working than 
we have experienced.” Intellectual training alone 
cannot achieve this goal. One critic has said 
that “purposefulness, enterprise, initiative and 
originality” should be ranked along with aca- 
demic achievement in determining admission to 
higher education, which is to say that what the 
public schools have done in training character 
is desirable in any kind of education. To put 
the aim of the new program briefly, the British 
are consciously attempting to find satisfactory 
means of promoting both intellect and character, 
both individual development and social respon- 
sibility. 

II. SOCIAL SECURITY 

Education seeks to develop the individual in 
terms of his capacities and inclinations and to 
make him aware of the cultural heritage and 
dominant ideas of his society, to the end that he 
may play an effective role in the community. 
Social security endeavors to prevent this con- 
tribution from being wasted through poverty 
or ill health. 

Assistance (or relief, as Americans would say) 


and insurance are the two major approaches to 
social security. Assistance rises from the old con- 
cept of relief and is directly related to need. Be- 
cause it has the advantage of being individual- 
ized, it is excellent for emergencies; but ac- 
cording to the modern view, it should be the 
exceptional and supplementary rather than the 
normal way of relieving poverty. 

The basic form of modern welfare service is 
insurance. No different in principle from per- 
sonal insurance, social insurance is a great na- 
tional plan for sharing risks and handling the 
problem of maintenance of income. Social in- 
surance has two great advantages over assistance : 
it is simpler to administer, and the benefits carry 
no taint of public charity. But though insurance 
can meet common needs through a general plan, 
local authorities in Great Britain still have re- 
sponsibilities under the National Assistance Act 
for giving aid in cases of “sudden and urgent 
need.” 

To establish a “national minimum standard” 
in Great Britain requires safeguards against the 
major prevailing causes of poverty. The in- 
vestigations on which the Beveridge Report were 
based indicated that between three-quarters and 
five-sixths of the urban poverty in Great Britain 
was due to interruption or loss of earning power 
because of unemployment or illness. Much of 
the remaining poverty resulted from the fact 
that many families had more childen than they 
could support on meager wages. Hence the plan 
for social security places its greatest emphasis 
on family allowances, health insurance to pro- 
vide medical care, and national insurance to 
establish a minimum standard of living when 
unemployment, old age, or death rob the family 
or individual of normal sources of livelihood. 

Family Allowances 

In earlier times children were considered an 
important source of income to the family, and 
today in some countries like China their labor is 
of great usefulness in the care of animals or 
cultivation of the soil. But because western in- 
dustrial countries forbid child labor and enforce 
compulsory education, children have become a 
drain on family resources, one of the biggest 
single remaining causes of poverty. The pro- 
vision for children’s allowances seeks to rectify 
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this situation. Such allowances also simplify the 
national insurance problem, since without them 
“adequacy of provision” under national insur- 
ance would vary according to the size of the 
family. 

On August 10, 1946, millions of mothers stood 
in line in the cities and villages of Great Britain 
to receive the first grants under the Family Al- 
lowances Act of 1945. No allowance is made for 
the first child, but for all other children under 
sixteen years of age a mother receives a weekly 
allowance of 5r. (equal to 70 cents when the 
pound is pegged at $2.80). 

Children’s allowances are not the only means 
whereby families are being relieved of former 
financial burdens. Free secondary education and 
free medical care have cut expenses substantially. 
Some schools provide free meals and milk, a 
service which may be made mandatory. But 
though these measures relieve lower middle- 
class families, they do not meet the need of the 
working-class family which is living close to the 
edge of subsistence. Probably only enlarged chil- 
dren’s allowances would answer this problem. 

National Insurance 

Social security for everyone “from the cradle 
to the grave” is the purpose of the British na- 
tional insurance plan incorporated in the Na- 
tional Insurance Act of 1946, and the National 
Insurance {Industrial Injuries) Act of 1945 
which, with the National Health Service, en- 
tered into force on July 5, 1948. The former 
measure follows the original Beveridge propo- 
sals closely and combines existing social services 
into one plan with which all other new services 
are related. 

The major criticisms of measures which ante- 
dated the Beveridge Plan were that they ex- 
cluded too many groups, omitted certain basic 
needs, paid too low benefits, and covered too 
limited a time. It was also felt that too much 
commercialism and waste accompanied the ac- 
tivities of “friendly societies” which collected in- 
surance contributions for funeral and death bene- 
fits. Moreover, the variety of unrelated social 
measures made for confusion which often low- 
ered the quality of service. 

The new plan attempts to meet these criti- 
cisms by instituting national insurance for 


everyone. Contributors pay for it by buying^ and 
sticking a single stamp on a card once a week. 
Contributions differ according to whether per- 
sons are employed under contract of service or 
are self-employed or non-employed, but the 
average payment by employed persons is four 
shillings a week, to which employers add three 
shillings a week for each employee and the cen- 
tral government two shillings a week. House- 
wives, and the self-employed or non-employed 
who earn very small amounts, may be freed of 
contributions, but they then lose benefit rights. 
If persons are unemployed or incapable of work, 
or are drawing pensions, or pursuing full-time 
education or unpaid apprenticeship, they arc 
credited with contributions but need not pay 
them. Otherwise everyone in Great Britain be- 
tween school-leaving and retirement age pays 
a weekly contribution to the nation-wide plan 
for insurance. 

INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Once a person has made a minimum number 
of payments, he is entitled to benefits when he 
needs them. Benefits, which provide a basic 
26s. a week are awarded regardless of the cause 
of neediness, whether sickness, unemployment, 
or old age (or, as it is now called, retirement, 
for which women are eligible at 60 and men at 
65). There arc only two exceptions to this rule: 
the self-employed cannot draw unemployment 
insurance, and persons injured through indus- 
trial accidents receive 4or. a week instead of the 
customary 26s, Some explain this increased grant 
as resulting from Labor’s special interest in in- 
dustrial workers; others feel that it is an at- 
tempt to encourage workmen to enter hazardous 
occupations, like mining, and that in the “battle 
for exports” this is a legitimate compensation 
for injury to the “soldier of industry.” Special 
benefits also provided under the national insur- 
ance plan include maternity allowances of 36.?. 
a week for 13 weeks plus a grant of ;^4, widows’ 
pensions, guardians’ allowances (for orphans), 
and death grants of £20 to cover the cost of fu- 
nerals. In addition to the 26^. a week received 
by an insured person in case of need, each of 
his adult dependents receives i6r. a week, and 
the first child 7/6, in order to protect families 
as a unit against the dislocation caused by loss 
of earning power. 
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The greatest triumph for Labor in the na- 
tional insurance plan is the complete abolition 
of the “means test” under which personal re- 
sources were investigated before relief was given. 
Benefits are now claimed of right and without 
investigation into the extent of need, though the 
Public Assistance Board still operates to fill 
any gaps which arise in the comprehensive so- 
cial insurance scheme. It is also something of a 
triumph that there is provision for indefinite 
national assistance under local control, in case 
unemployment extends beyond the initial i8o 
days which insurance covers. Other benefits in- 
clude provisions for vocational training, under 
which higher allowances are paid to those tak- 
ing approved courses. Hence the plan provides 
practical, intelligible protection for labor against 
modern industry’s greatest hazard. But the pro- 
visions indicate clearly that an essential assump- 
tion of the plan is the avoidance of mass unem- 
ployment, for only a community with a high 
level of employment can support such a program. 

National Health Service 

The most radical of the measures to establish 
a “national minimum standard” for everyone 
is the National Health Service Act which super- 
seded a variety of health insurance schemes and 
entitled everyone in Great Britain to free medi- 
cal attention and hospital care. The principle, 
long accepted in education, that all persons 
should have access free of charge to specialized 
institutions and professional skill is thus extended 
to health. 

Few topics are more controversial than “so- 
cialized medicine.” According to the most popu- 
lar slogans of critics, “People don’t appreciate 
what they don’t pay for” and “Doctors won’t be 
interested in their patients if they are just cases 
from the panel.” Advcxrates of the new system 
maintain, however, that its great achievement 
will be to prevent illness as well as to cure it; 
for people often permit a slight illness to turn 
into a serious one by waiting too long before 
seeing a dcxrtor, in the hope of saving the ex- 
pense. Nation-wide physical examinations dur- 
ing the war revealed unexpectedly poor stand- 
ards of physique both in Great Britain and in 
the United States, and, increasingly, nations are 
realizing that the health of their citizens is one 


of their chief assets. As for the doctors, it is 
argued that their long established standards of 
professional ethics are unlikely to fall merely 
because physicians are placed in the same posi- 
tion as teachers in any state-supported school. 

The major difficulty in establishing a national 
health service is, as Lord Dawson of Penn, the 
King’s physician, once pointed out, “to combine 
socialism in its administration with individual- 
ism in its practice.” Though many British doc- 
tors were convinced of the need for national 
health service by the wretched facilities in rural 
areas, e.g., asylums, of which they became 
aware for the first time during the war when 
they were bombed out of London, with its 
excellent facilities, they long opposed the gov- 
ernment’s plan on the ground that they would 
lose their independence; ultimately compromises 
were reached, however, so that by most stand- 
ards the new British plan provides a working 
arrangement which combines both the qualities 
of which Lord Dawson spoke. It is based on 
three principles: health services should be free 
and available to everyone, patients should have a 
free choice of doctors, and doctors should be free 
to have both public and private practices, 

THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 

The practical means for carrying out national 
health service include nationalization of all 
hospitals and either payment to all participating 
doctors of a fixed annual sum of /300, plus a 
fee for each patient treated, or payment of a 
higher capitation fee and no additional sum, the 
doctor making the choice between the two 
methods. Normally doctors have between 2,000 
and 3,000 patients on their lists, though some 
have considerably more. Capitation fees vary be- 
tween areas, and allowances are made for mile- 
age payments in rural areas, for staff duties in 
hospitals, and so forth. Medical and dental clinics 
and health centers are provided under the di- 
rection of local health authorities and of execu- 
tive councils nominated by local practitioners, 
local government authorities, and the Minister 
of Health. Thus some services are under de- 
centralized control. Patients are at liberty to 
select the doctor or hospital they wish to go to, 
and may have whatever specialized attention is 
recommended. Patients must now pay a pro- 
portion of the cost of false teeth, spectacles, and 
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wigs but, apart from this, drugs and medical, 
dental, and hospital care are free. Yet it is prob- 
ably true, as someone has suggested, that the 
‘"obstinate desire of upper income classes to 
pay fees may prove to be as long-lived in medi- 
cine as in education!” 

An important reason why many people, in 
fact, criticize the Health Service and prefer to 
be treated as private (and therefore paying) pa- 
tients is that under the plan doctors cannot give 
home service except in cases of serious illness, 
and so there are, inevitably, long waiting pe- 
riods in doctors’ offices. Indeed, it is probably 
true that for a long time to come medical care 
— because it is now available to so many more 
people — will suffer in quality. There is also 
some concern in Great Britain for the future of 
the general practitioner, since the best returns 
from the scheme go to the specialists who per- 
form operations in the hospitals, and the pres- 
sure of work on the general practitioner forces 
him to send the more lucrative cases to such 
specialists. There are excellent government- 
sponsored research facilities, however, which help 
to maintain standards of treatment and training, 
and this suggests that as the number of doctors 
and hospitals more nearly approaches the need, 
the standard of care will similarly rise. 

As in education, the ultimate justification for 
this comprehensive service is the belief that it 
makes an essential contribution to the commu- 
nity as a whole. In the 1930’s, at aiiy given time, 
800,000 people in Great Britain were normally 
incapacited by ill-health. To cut this number by 
even a quarter would be to restore one-fifth of 
a million people to productive activity. The new 
emphasis is on maintenance of good health 
rather than recovery from bad health. The suc- 
cess of the new program must be judged in the 
long run in terms of this objective. 

III. HOUSING, AND TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 

Social welfare involves not only “mind and 
body,” but also “estate.” Inadequate housing 
and overcrowded cities are two of Great Britain’s 
major problems. Beveridge believed housing to 
be the most urgent and important domestic is- 
sue because it reflected the greatest social and 


economic inequalities and therefore provided 
the greatest opportunity for raising the standard 
of living. Moreover, as he pointed out, good 
housing is an indispensable foundation for 
health, efficiency, and education. But housing 
in Great Britain is a twofold problem: building 
in itself, and town and country planning, so 
that slums and “black areas” may be replaced 
by well-designed communities. 

Subsidized Housing 

The problem is being attacked in both ways: 
by subsidized housing, and by far-reaching plans 
for town and country development. In housing, 
the pre-war policy of making local authorities 
share with the national government in the pay- 
ment of subsidies has been followed since World 
War II to ensure a thrifty use of funds. This 
policy has been coupled with the more contro- 
versial program of limiting aid to houses built 
under the direction of local authorities. Many 
people believe that even though local authorities 
employ private builders for their construction 
work, there would be more incentive if private 
building were also subsidized. That the need for 
houses is great is indicated by the fact that the 
one and a half million built between 1945 and 
1950 only made up for the losses by bombing 
and the lack of building during the war. Thus 
housing remains a constant issue. 

Town and Country Planning 

Far more radical is the measure for town and 
country planning which was introduced to the 
House of Commons on January 29, 1947, as “the 
most comprehensive and far-reaching planning 
measure which has ever been placed before this 
House.” Under this Act, in fact, all forms of 
land development throughout Great Britain are 
controlled, including town building, factory 
sites, and the future of agricultural land. Many 
of the demands on British land are conflicting, 
though each has its justification. Agricultural 
production is vital to British food supplies, for- 
estry is necessary for timber reserves, town de- 
velopments are desirable to draw people away 
from overcrowded areas, factories are requisite 
to the expansion of industry. Town and country 
planning is intended “to secure a proper bal- 
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ance between the competing demands for land, 
so that all the land of the country is used in the 
best interests of the whole people,” a considera- 
tion of special importance in the small, densely 
populated British Isles. 

The Town and Country Act of 1947 builds on 
an earlier measure passed in 1944 by the Coali- 
tion Government, but more particularly on a 
scries of comprehensive and searching reports 
(The Barlow Report, The Uthwatt Report, and 
The Control of Land Use) which indicated the 
need for national planning of land use, decen- 
tralization of industry, and wider and simpler 
powers of purchase of land by local authorities. 
The Act empowers rural and town councils and, 
in some cases, joint planning boards to act as 
planning authorities under the general super- 
vision of the Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning (which incorporates the former Min- 
istry of Town and Country Planning). These 
authorities are responsible for preparing compre- 
hensive development plans for their areas by 
1952; in so doing they may divide the work 
among the lesser units of local government, but 
the latter do not have legal responsibilities of 
their own in this field, as they used to have. In 
order to make a comprehensive and generally 
unified program, the plans of the local areas 
are co-ordinated with the national plan and 
with the Board of Trade’s proposals for the 
planned location of industry. 

NATIONALIZING FUTURE LAND DEVELOPMENTS 

To carry out these plans, the measure pro- 
vides far-reaching powers for compulsory pur- 
chase of land and for altering or removing 
buildings. Moreover, no factories or houses may 
be built henceforth without the permission of 
the appropriate agency. Further, if the value of 
privately owned land is increased by develop- 
ments which are made with the consent of the 
planning authorities, charges amounting to 75 
per cent of the new value are collected by a 
Central Land Board. In line with the general 
practice of providing compensation for private 
property which is nationalized, the government 
set aside an over-all sum of ;^300 million for a 
final settlement of all claims for the land and 
rights which it acquires. In the future, however, 
the government, contrary to its custom in the 
past, will not compensate private owners if it 
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refuses them permission for building develop- 
ments. 

Of all the measures falling in the field of so- 
cial welfare, the provisions for nationalizing fu- 
ture land developments met the greatest oppo- 
sition. The Conservatives fought many of the 
provisions of the Act, and many landlords took 
a grave view of its consequences. In fact, the 
compensation and development charge has 
proved restrictive, and not always fair. More- 
over, although few people in Great Britain deny 
the necessity for planning the use of its limited 
land resources, many are fearful that local au- 
thorities will not be adequate to their respon- 
sibilities, that plans will be made on the basis 
of past experience and not future prospects, 
and that tex) sweeping changes will be made 
without adequate foresight. It is equally possible 
that the program will remain negative rather 
than positive, that is, will concentrate on pre- 
serving agricultural land, or beauty spots, rather 
than on developing the new towns about which 
there has been so much publicity but on which 
not a great deal has yet been done, partly be- 
cause they are so costly. Only time can tell, in 
fact, whether town and country planning will 
put into practice the revolutionary implications 
of its legislation. 

IV. THE COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

How do the British finance a “national mini- 
mum standard” for everyone? Since much of 
the plan is based on insurance, about half its 
cost is met through direct contributions. The 
other half is met through general taxation. In 
essence, therefore, the social welfare program 
involves a vast redistribution of income in Great 
Britain, resulting in a far greater equalization of 
real income in that country than exists in the 
United States or, perhaps, in any other indus- 
trialized country. 

Thus, whereas before World War II, 61 per 
cent of Great Britain’s income went to the prop- 
erty-owning classes and salaried workers, while 
37 per cent went to wage earners, by 1950, these 
proportions had shifted so that the former two 
groups received barely 50 per cent of the national 
income after payment of taxes, while wage 
earners received 47 per cent (3 per cent went in 
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pay to the armed forces). This redistribution 
has come largely through taxation, for the 
British are the most highly taxed people in the 
world outside the Iron Curtain. Before rearma- 
ment placed an additional drain on British re- 
sources, just over 40 per cent of the country’s 
earnings were being taken by the Treasury (as 
compared with 36 per cent surrendered in the 
war year of 1943), about half of this going into 
social services and into subsidies to keep down 
the cost of basic foods. Since 1945, the cost of 
social services has doubled, the largest expendi- 
tures being for health service and retirement 
pensions. Thus redistribution operates in two 
ways: through aid to those in need because of 
age, illness, unemployment, loss of the wage 
earner, and so forth, and through steeply gradu- 
ated rates (rising to 97% per cent at the top) 
which ensure that no one keeps more than about 
£ 6,000 after taxes have been paid. Moreover, 
whereas before World War II there were 6,500 
people in Great Britain who had this amount 
left after taxes (because of supertaxes this re- 
quired the income of an American millionaire), 
in 1949 there were only 86, and £ 6,000 was 
worth only half what it was before the war. 

Is a New Sociefy Emerging? 

It is still too early to say exactly what effects 
the changes in education, social welfare, and re- 
distribution of income will have on the structure 
of British society. Visitors to Great Britain are 
rather surprised to find how normal the “old 
country” seems to be, despite the changes about 
which they have read. But it would be more 
surprising if the naturally quiet and conserva- 
tive British had changed significantly in man- 
ners or in customs. Five or ten years hence, when 
the measures may have had an opportunity to 
affect wide strata of society, their consequences 
may be more conspicuous. 

Certainly the changes have revolutionary im- 
plications. While the working class is about 20 
per cent better off than before World War II, 
the income of the middle classes has fallen be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. It is this class which 
traditionally has produced the leaders in indus- 
try, the civil service, and at the bar, as well as in 
art, music, and literature. It is this group which 
has in the past staffed the great voluntary associ- 


ations, and which, for the most part, has no 
longer the leisure to do so. Yet if the new educa- 
tional opportunities are used by all groups in the 
community, a new “middle” class will come 
into being, a class less steeped in tradition, per- 
haps, but not necessarily less intelligent or less 
devoted to the service of the community. Much 
will depend, then, on the quality of education 
and the sense of responsibility inculcated in 
these n^w groups. 

What can be expected is that the character of 
the professional groups which are recruited from 
the universities will change. The predominance 
of the public schools, and of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, is already lessening in the civil service. 
The legal profession and ultimately the judges 
will be affected if the Inns of Court draw future 
barristers from a wider social and economic 
group. These are only a few illustrations of what 
is likely to happen. 

Moreover, if poverty could be made to disap- 
pear from British life, that in itself would be 
a revolution. Low standards of health due to 
poor housing and poor nutrition have drained 
the strength of the working class. Free health 
services coupled with national insurance may 
permit that class to take full advantage of the 
new educational opportunities. 

There remains, however, a fundamental ques- 
tion: Can the British economy stand the strain 
of such extensive social services, particularly as 
the nation diverts a considerable portion of its 
resources into rearmament? The opposition to 
making slight limitations on social services in 
the interest of pressing forward rearmament lay 
behind Aneurin Bevan’s resignation from the 
Labor Cabinet in 1951. But was this limitation 
a matter of choice, or of necessity? And would 
the need to limit social services have arisen even 
if rearmament had not become imperative? 

There are arguments in plenty on both sides. 
Some believe that the high level of taxation re- 
quired by the social security program threatens 
initiative and enterprise in industry and busi- 
ness. They argue also that full employment, 
coupled with social services, makes it difficult to 
maintain the labor mobility essential for efficient 
production. The result, they maintain, is to keep 
costs high at a time when Great Britain must 
strain every nerve to produce goods at competi- 
tive prices in the world market. Others point 
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out that social security helps to maintain the 
purchasing power of the masses, and this in turn 
aids full employment, without which the econ- 
omy could never stand the drain of the social 
services. More important from the general point 
of view is the fact that labor, appreciative of so- 
cial welfare programs, has shown admirable re- 
straint in wage demands and in strikes. Thus 
strong as arc the arguments on the other side, 
popular support for the welfare state should not 
be underestimated by Americans. 


Regardless of whether the British arc able to 
carry through their welfare programs in exactly 
the form they would wish, it remains true that 
they are making the most deliberate attempt in 
their history to remove want and insecurity, to 
give opportunities to all for education suited to 
their capacity, and to facilitate healthful condi- 
tions of life. Out of this program may come not 
only better conditions of living but a new spirit 
of equality and democracy which will detract 
in no way from cherished traditions of liberty. 



CHAPTER 10 


Great Britain and the World 


Great Britain is not only a European country; 
it is also a world power. It is the head of the 
largest colonial empire in existence, consisting 
of about forty dependent colonies in various 
stages of development. It is the senior partner of 
a group of independent states including Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon which are united by in- 
terest and a common acceptance of the Crown 
as the symbol of their unity in the Common- 
wealth of Nations. It has close relations with 
the United States and with Western European 
countries. 

Yet the British position in international affairs 
has altered radically in recent years. Throughout 
much of the nineteenth century Great Britain 
held a dominant world position by virtue of in- 
dustrial pre-eminence, financial power, and naval 
supremacy. Naval predominance rested not only 
on the two-power standard (that is, the principle 
that the British Navy should equal in size the 
combined strength of its two nearest rivals), but 
also on control of the European narrow seas — 
the Channel, the North Sea, the Mediterranean, 
and the Suez Canal, through which passed most 
of the commerce of the world— -and of various 
strategic points of global importance, Gibraltar, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Falkland Islands, 
and Singapore. The security of Great Britain’s 
home islands, the protection and development 
of its overseas possessions, and the maintenance 
of its trade were amply secured by these means. 
Although it was an era of rising national self- 
consciousness in Europe and of striking develop- 
ments in New World countries like the United 
States, it was also a period of comparative peace, 
a period which with some reason has been 
called the time of the “Pax Britannica.” 


L CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN'S 
INTERNATIONAL POSITION 

Today Great Britain’s changed position in 
world affairs has resulted from its loss of primacy 
in the three fields of industry, finance, and naval 
power. Industrial leadership had been possible 
because Great Britain developed the techniques 
and plants for manufacturing earlier than other 
countries. But today Britain is handicapped in 
competition with countries like the United 
States, Germany, and the Soviet Union because 
she is much less richly endowed in natural re- 
sources, and because she has been slow in adopt- 
ing mass production methods. As for finance, 
two World Wars have taken a heavy toll of 
overseas investments, reserves, and capital. New 
York is now the major financial center in the 
world, though no single place exercises the 
same control or maintains the same financial sta- 
bility as London once achieved. Finally, Great 
Britain’s one-time naval supremacy gave place 
to naval equality with the United States after 
World War I. Since World War II the British 
Navy has been considerably weaker than the 
American Navy, though far stronger than any 
other navy. 

Economic Problems 

The loss of leadership, however, is less serious 
than other considerations. It is true that new 
economic and social programs aim to improve 
the British productive mechanism and to make 
the home market relatively more important in 
total British production by protecting* British 
agriculture and increasing the purchasing power 
of lower income groups through social security. 
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As a result of this development, Great Britain 
is moving in the direction of all other industrial 
countries in depending on home consumption to 
absorb a major part of its productivity. But at 
all times, the British are forced by their lack 
of natural resources to import a good deal of 
food and such raw materials as oil, copper, tin, 
aluminum, rubber, cotton, and fertilizers — im- 
ports which formerly cost about one-fifth of the 
national income. In the past more than a third 
of these imports were paid for by so-called 
“invisible exports,*’ such as investment income, 
shipping earnings, and banking and insurance 
receipts. Heavy losses in the British merchant 
marine and liquidation of overseas assets during 
World War II means that considerably less 
than half the pre-war amount can be secured in 
the future from these sources. Hence imports 
must in the future be paid for almost entirely by 
exports. 

This situation explains the intensity of the 
“Battle for Exports.” It explains, too, the hesi- 
tancy with which the British have met American 
proposals for freer trade and currency. Dislo- 
cation of British industry during the war and 
its need for up-to-date machinery mean that an 
assured export trade, particularly in competition 
with the vast productivity of the United States, 
is a long time off. 

Vulnerability to Attack 

Equally serious is the British defensive posi- 
tion. The “Battle of Britain” disclosed the is- 
land’s vulnerability to attack. The Allied in- 
vasion of France from across the Channel showed 
all too clearly that an attack launched on Eng- 
land from the Continent might have equal suc- 
cess. It is now being said that in an atomic war 
the British Isles would be indefensible. Ques- 
tions can also be raised about the adequacy of 
British naval and air strength to defend the 
communication lines of an “Empire bound to- 
gether by the sea lanes.” The key transit route 
through the Middle East — the Suez Canal — is 
in danger from Egyptian nationalist aspirations, 
while the British have suffered staggering losses 
through the expropriation of their oil holdings 
in Iran. 

Yet despite these difficulties, the British still 


have great external sources of strength: the de- 
pendent Empire, the Commonwealth, and Brit- 
ish relations with the United States and with 
Western Europe. These need to be analyzed be- 
fore a full picture of the British position can be 
drawn. 

II. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The word “empire” has different connotations 
to an American and an Englishman. An Ameri- 
can thinks the word means exploitation to the 
disadvantage of the colonial group. In the light 
of his own history, the American believes free- 
dom to be a goal in itself. 

The British, in contrast, more often associate 
“empire” with development. Many of them are 
proud of their imperial record. They emphasize 
the importance of good government and of the 
peaceful conditions under law which they have 
established. They maintain that their aim is “to 
guide colonial people along the road to self- 
government within the framework of the British 
Empire.” In the light of existing conditions, 
however, they believe that each colony must be 
considered individually and developed in terms 
of its problems and potentialities, not in ac- 
cordance with a fixed pattern or timetable. 

British possessions are widely scattered 
throughout the world: in the Wejjt Indies and 
South America, the Western Pacific, Southwest 
Asia, East and West Africa, and the Mediter- 
ranean. They differ almost as widely in charac- 
teristics. The Mediterranean and West Indian 
colonies, St. Helena, the Falkland Islands, and 
Seychelles are European in culture, language 
(they speak either English or French), religion, 
and industry. Malaya and Hong Kong have 
Asiatic civilizations and are going through a 
stage of industrial development similar to that 
of India and China. The African and Pacific 
territories, inhabited mainly by peoples of primi- 
tive culture, are the most difficult to develop 
politically. In some of these colonies the desire 
of European settlers for self-government con- 
flicts with the British government’s insistence 
on maintaining control until the natives become 
ready to share in representative government. 
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The Units of the Empire 

The units of the colonial empire can be classi- 
fied roughly as crown colonies, protectorates, and 
territories under mandate or trusteeship. Crown 
colonies are British possessions which have been 
acquired by conquest or cession. Protectorates 
are not, strictly speaking, British possessions, but 
states which have accepted the protection of the 
British government, which controls their ex- 
ternal relations while continuing to recognize 
the headship of the native rulers. The Indian 
native stales were protectorates until 1947, after 
which they faced the choice of joining India 
or Pakistan. The Federation of Malaya is also 
a protectorate, and there are a number of pro- 
tectorates in Africa, like Uganda, 

Territories under trusteeship are former Ger- 
man or Turkish possessions which were acquired 
after World War I under the League of Nations 
mandate system, and have now been placed 
under the United Nations trusteeship system. 
These territories are governed as colonies, but 
a yearly report must be submitted to the Trustee- 
ship Council, and United Nations investigating 
commissions may be sent to them to inquire 
into conditions. Great Britain’s trust territories 
are Tanganyika, the Cameroons, and Togoland; 
Australia and New Zealand also have trust ter- 
ritories, and South Africa has a mandate, South- 
West Africa, which it has not placed under 
trusteeship. 

Colonial Government 

In colonial government ultimate responsibility 
remains in the hands of the British government 
in London, where the Colonial Office exercises 
general administrative supervision. However, 
the actual government of a colony is in the 
hands of the Governor, who is appointed by the 
Colonial Secretary. The most important ad- 
ministrative work in a colony is generally done 
by members of the British Colonial Service, who 
may serve any place throughout the colonial em- 
pire but locally are under the authority of the 
Governor. 

The degree to which the Governor exercises 
authority in a particular colony depends on its 
particular constitutional position. In some few 
places, mostly strategic colonies like Gibraltar, 


the Governor legislates alone, under the direct 
supervision of the Colonial Office. As a rule, 
however, the Governor is assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Th(^ 
members of the Executive Council are usually 
nominated by the Governor from among British 
officials and, sometimes, prominent natives. The 
legislative body often includes members nomin- 
ated by the Governor as well as those elected 
by the local inhabitants. 

THE SIGNS OF CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 

Constitutional progress is marked by the ex- 
tension of the franchise, the increase in the num- 
ber of elected representatives, and the degree to 
which the Governor accepts the advice of the 
popularly elected legislature. Bermuda, the Ba- 
hamas, and the Barbados, for example, have 
long had the same form of government which 
was common in the American colonies before 
the Revolution: a fully elected House of As- 
sembly and a nominated Executive Council. In 
1943 Jamaica became the first British colony 
populated by people of predominantly African 
descent to receive universal suffrage and a fully 
elected lower house. In addition, half the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in Jamaica are 
elected by the lower house and serve as ministers 
of certain departments. In 1951 the Gold Coast 
became the first African colony to have a Cab- 
inet composed almost exclusively of elected na- 
tive members. The people of other crown colo- 
nies have also been given more opportunity re- 
cently for popular participation in government. 

Parallel with this development has been the 
lessening of independent action by the Governor. 
The traditional “reserve” powers of the Gov- 
ernor in a crown colony are those of the t/eto 
and the power of certification. Under his power 
of veto, the Governor may use his discretion 
in determining whether to assent to a bill 
passed by the legislature, to withhold his as- 
sent, or to reserve the measure “for His Maj- 
esty’s pleasure,” which means securing the ad- 
vice of the Colonial Office. Under the power of 
certification, a Governor has the authority to 
give the force of law to a bill which he considers 
necessary for good government but which the 
legislature has refused to pass, or has passed with 
amendments of which he does not approve. As 
a particular colony approaches nearer to self- 
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government, the use of these "‘reserve” powers 
may be made conditional upon the approval of 
the Executive Council or voluntarily restricted 
to matters of the very greatest importance. In 
Bermuda or the Barbados, for example, the 
power of veto is used very sparingly. 

When the point is reached where the Governor 
invariably acts on the advice of the popularly 
elected legislature except in certain subjects, re- 
sponsible government has been achieved. Malta 
had received responsible government in most 
matters of internal concern before World War 
II. Southern Rhodesia also has full self-govern- 
ment by its white population in most fields, but 
the British government still retains ultimate 
control of its native policy and external relations. 

When full self-government has been attained 
in all external as well as internal affairs, the term 
Dominion status, or membership in the Com- 
monwealth, is used to designate a position of 
partnership with Great Britain similar to that 
possessed by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa (see p. 215). The British hold 
out the prospect of ultimate Dominion status 
for all colonies. That the promise is sincere was 
demonstrated when India and Pakistan became 
Dominions in August 1947, and Ceylon in Feb- 
ruary 1948. In contrast, Burma preferred to sep- 
arate from Great Britain rather than become a 
Dominion, and in January 1948 became the first 
territory to leave the British Empire-Common- 
wealth since the American Revolution. 

Colonial Economic Policies 

Advances towards self-government in the co- 
lonial empire bear close relation to the economic 
development of its parts. Until recently, the 
British have been slower to promote economic 
than political developments in the colonies. 
Under the “Old Colonial System” colonies were 
expected to supply the deficiences of the mother 
country and to obtain their imported require- 
ments in return. When this system broke down 
after the American Revolution, and more par- 
ticularly when Great Britain introduced free 
trade in 1846, economic laissez faire became char- 
acteristic of colonial economic policies. Com- 
bined with private enterprise, laissez faire led 
to excessive specialization, or monoculture, in 
many colonial territories. Even as late as 1936, 


all but 2 per cent of Gambia’s exports were 
groundnuts (or as Americans say, peanuts), and 
all but 20 per cent of Uganda’s were cotton. And 
exports were as high as four-fifths of total out- 
put. When demand ceased or slackened, ex- 
treme poverty and squalor resulted. Over a pe- 
riod of time unlimited free enterprise provided 
no better results for the colonies than rigid gov- 
ernment regulation. 

After 1926 strict economic laissez faire was 
abandoned. Tentative efforts were made to guide 
non-white colonies along the path of self-gov- 
ernment, and programs of health and education, 
limited development of secondary manufactures, 
and policies of social welfare were introduced. 
In 1929 the Colonial Development Fund was 
established and ^[4 million allocated for the de- 
velopment of colonial agriculture and industry. 
But the theory behind such development re- 
mained unchanged: aid to the colonies should 
bear direct dividends in promoting British com- 
merce and industry. Moreover, though encour- 
aged, social services were restricted to those 
which a colony could manage out of its own 
resources. 

THE NEW PROGRAM OF COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The present stage of colonial policy was in- 
augurated, surprisingly enough, a few months 
after the outbreak of war. The Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act of 1940 introduced 
the radically new principles of making money 
available for large-scale colonial projects and 
for meeting recurrent expenditures on services 
like education, health, housing, and agriculture. 
“It is by economic development,” said the Co- 
lonial Secretary, “that colonies will be placed in 
a position to devote their resources, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, to the provision of those 
government and other services which the inter- 
ests of their people demand.” This declaration 
of intention was reinforced by a second law in 
1945, providing for the expenditure of ;^i20 mil- 
lion over a period of ten years, and still a third 
in 1951 increasing the amount to ;^i40 million. 
To this the colonies themselves have added about 
/^i8o million. 

This money is used for education, research, 
and assistance to the colonies at key points of 
developmental programs, with the hope that 
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this assistance will generate economic activity 
and help to raise the productivity of labor. Some 
of the most spectacular projects, like the ground- 
nuts scheme in Tanganyika and the huge poul- 
try plan in Gambia, have been notably unsuc- 
cessful. But many of the smaller projects have 
had excellent results, with the cumulative effect 
of pressing ahead the development of the colo- 
nies. 

REGIONAL CCM>PERATION 

In West Africa and the West Indies regional 
co-operation is making possible joint planning 
for larger areas and providing opportunities for 
developing the diversified economies essential 
for greater colonial prosperity. Even more strik- 
ing are the regional advisory bodies, which 
bring together a number of countries interested 
in a given area. The Caribbean Commission, on 
which Great Britain is participating with the 
United States, France, and the Netherlands, con- 
siders joint standards and programs for the vari- 
ous colonies in this area. Similar action is under- 
taken through the South Pacific Commission, 
organized on the initiative of Australia and New 
Zealand and bringing together, with them, the 
countries working on the Caribbean Commis- 
sion. 

THE BASIS OF THE NEW COLONIAL POLICY 

Underlying the new British colonial policy 
exemplified by the Colraial Development and 
Welfare Acts are three concepts : the old imperi- 
alist policy of developing colonies for the in- 
terest of the mother country must be replaced 
by a doctrine of partnership for mutual benefit; 
there must be planning for the development of 
individual colonies and for the Empire as a 
whole; and there should be long-term public 
capital investment in colonial areas. These con- 
cepts mark such a change in colonial policies as 
to be almost revolutionary. 

Yet few policies have met such general sup- 
port from all British parties. If the Empire is to 
live, it is agreed, it must be on a basis of con- 
tinued development which will fit its territories 
for existence in a twentieth-century world. 
Sound economics arc recognized to be an essen- 
tial basis for political self-government. So, too, 
are improved educational standards. Some of 
the funds for development are being used, there- 


fore, for programs of mass education in native 
languages, or, where English is used, of higher 
education. 

There arc several reasons why the British are 
launching such large-scale programs in the colo- 
nies at a time when they face serious financial 
and economic difficulties at home. In the first 
place, there is a strong sense of responsibility for 
the colonics and a desire to maintain prestige in 
the eyes of colonial peoples and of international 
public opinion. Secondly, there arc long-range 
economic advantages to developing territories 
which yield valuable raw materials and food- 
stuffs, especially as problems of financial ex- 
change do not appear in these areas. Thirdly, 
from a strategic point of view the colonies offer 
bases which help to give the British Navy its 
unrivaled mobility in many parts of the world. 
In general, too, its empire provides Great Britain 
with direct influence in every part of the world 
and thereby powerfully contributes to its world 
position. 

EVALUATION 

Whether British resources are adequate to 
solve colonial problems of poverty, overspeciali- 
zation, and illiteracy is another question. In ad- 
dition, some people in Great Britain itself feel 
that public interest in these problems is too 
slight and that the Colonial Service is too much 
bound by tradition for the new programs to be 
undertaken with the vigor essential for success. 
A further problem arises from the fact that the 
programs of economic and educational develop- 
ment are planned and carried out in the main 
by British experts, not by the colonial peoples 
themselves. It is true that Nigeria and Jamaica, 
for example, have Ten-Year Development Plans 
involving both imperial grants and local re- 
sources, but the Colonial Office maintains super- 
vision of all allocations throughout the Empire. 
Moreover, the plans for colonial development 
accept the general framework of colonial society, 
emphasize primary products rather than in- 
dustry, and do little to solve the basic problem 
of the relationship between European capital 
and native wage labor. For these reasons, the 
plans have not caught the imaginations of the 
colonial peoples to the degree which had been 
hoped. 

Nonetheless, advances are being made and, 
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THE COMPONENT PARTS OP THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 
I. Sovtrttlgn Skiffs ctnd Th«ir D«pmid«iicfM 

Country Arma (sq. milos) Population 

United Kingdom of Greot Britoin 

ond Northern Ireland 93,982 50,211,602 

Canada (including Newfoundland) 3,845,144 13,845,000 

Australia (Common weolth of) 2,974,581 8,045,000 

Austrolion Antarctic Territory 
(estimated) 

Norfolk Islond-Colony 13 1,148 

Popuo-^Colony 90,540 303,239 

New Guinea~-Trusteeship 93,000 1,000,000 

Nouru— Trusteeship 8 3,162 

New Zealand 103,939 1,935,082 

Ross Dependency (estimated) 

Tokelau (Union) Island 
Western Samoa>-Trusteeship 
South Africa (Union of) 

South'West Africa— Mandate 
India (Republic of) (approx*) 
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2,974,581 

2,472,000 

13 

90,540 

93,000 

8 

103,939 

770,000 

4 

1,133 

472,494 

317,725 

1,025,990 


1,416 
78,155 
11,391,949 
360,040 
295,549,404 
(excluding stotes) 
360,780 80,000,000 

6,657,339 


Pokistan (approx.) 

Ceylon 25,332 

Total Sovereign Stotee (exclud* 

ing dependencies) 8,902,242 467,636.792 

Southern Rhodesia— A self- 

governing Colony 150,333 2,158,350 

2. Territories Administered Through the 
Commonwealth Relations Office 



Form of 

Land Area 

Population 

(7952 

Country 

Government 

Uq. miles) 

estimate) 

High Commission Territories 
Basutoland Colony 

11,716 

555,390 

Bechuonolond 

Protectorate 

275,000 

294,020 

Swozllond 

Protectorate 

6,704 

184,473 

2. British Dependent Territories Administered 

Through the Colonial Office 

Region and Form of 

Land Area 

Population 

(1952 

Territory 

Government 

(sq. miles) 

estimate) 

East Africa 

Kenya 

Colony and 
Protectorate * 

219,730 

5,406,000 

Tanganyika 

Trusteeship 

342,706 

7,478,000 

Uganda 

Protectorate 

80,301 

5,050,000 

Somaliland (British) 

Protectorate 

68,000 

500,000 

Zanzibar and Pemba 

Protectorate 

1,020 

269,000 

Central Africa 
Northern Rhodesia 

Protectorate 

282,323 

1,866,000 

Nyasaland 

Protectorate 

37,928 

2,349,000 

West Africo 

Comeroons (British) 

Trusteeship 

34,081 

1,027,000 

Gambia 

Colony and 
Protectorote * 

4,033 

268,000 

Gold Coast 

Colony and 
Protectorate * 

78,803 

3,734,386 

Nigeria 

Colony and 
Protectorate * 

338,593 

23,97:^000 

Sierra Leone 

Colony and 
Protectorate * 

27,925 

1,880,000 

Togoland (British) 

Trusteeship 

13,040 

383,614 

Total, African Colonies 

1,972,236 

57,376,233 

Par East 

Brunei 

Protected State 

2,226 

42,000 

Hong Kong 

Colony 

391 

2,260,000 

Molayo, Foderotion 
of 

Protectorate 

50,690 

5,227,000 

North Borneo (In- 
cluding Labuon) 

Colony 

29,387 

344,000 

Sarawak 

Colony 

47,071 

550,000 

Singopore 

Colony 

286 

1,016,500 

Total, For East 


130,051 

9,439,500 





Population 

Pegion and 

Form of 

land Area 

(1952 

Territory 

Covernment 

(tq. miles) 

estimate) 

Indian Ocean 

Aden 

'Colony and 




Protectorate • 

112,080 

731,003 

Mouritius 

Colony 

809 

475,000 

Seychelles 

Colony 

157 

35,000 

Maidive Islands 

Protected State 

115 

93,000 

Total, Indian Oceon 

113,161 

1,334,000 

Cyprus 

Colony 

3,572 

485,000 

Gibraltar 

Colony 

2V4 

25,000 

Malta 

Internally self-govern- 



ing Colony 

122 

311,000 

Totol, Mediterrani 

lan 

3,696!4 

821,000 

Atlantic Ocean 
Falkland Islands 




(excluding 

Dependencies) 

Colony 

4,618 

2,300 

St. Helena 

Colony 

47 

4,800 

Ascension j 

Tristan do Cunha i 
Group J 

Dependencies of 
St. Helena 

34 

38 

170 

250 

Total, Atlantic Ocean 

West Indies and the Americas 

4,737 

7,520 

Bohamas 

Colony 

4,404 

77,000 

Barbodos 

Colony 

166 

205,000 

Bermuda 

Colony 

21 

37,000 

British Guiana 

Colony 

83,000 

408,000 

British Honduras 

Colony 

8,867 

65,000 

Jamaica 

Colony 

4,411 

1,374,000 

Coyman islands 
Turks and Caicos 
Islonds 

Dependencies 
of Jamaica 

93 

202 

6,800 

6,500 

Leeward Islands 




Antigua 

St. Christopher- 

Colony 

171 

44,000 

Nevls 

Colony 

153 

47,000 

Montserrat • 

Colony 

32 

13,500 

Virgin Islands 

Colony 

67 

5,600 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Windward Islands 

Colony 

1,980 

611,000 

Grenada 

Colony 

133 

75,000 

St. Vincent 

Colony 

150 

66,000 

St. Lucia 

Colony 

233 

76,000 

Dominica 

Colony 

305 

51,000 

Total, West Indies and the Americas 

104,388 

3,168,400 

Western Pacific 
British Solomon 




Islands 

Protectorate 

14,600 

90,000 

Fiji 

Gilbert and Ellice 

Colony 

7,036 

281,000 

Islands 

Colony 

375 

37,000 

Tonga 

Protected State 

269 

46,000 

Pitcairn Island 

Colony 

2 

120 

Total, Western Pocific 

22,282 

454,120 


* Adjoining areas administered by the some Government. 

4. Condominivms 



Joint 

Land Area 

Population 

(1952 

Territory 

Administrators 

(sq. miles) 

estimate) 

Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan * 

Britain and 
Egypt 

967,500 

8,309,663 

New Hebrides 

Britoin and 
France 

5,700 

48,538 

Canton and Ender- 
bury Islands 

Britain and 
U.S.A. 



Total, Condominiums 

973,200 

8,358,201 


* Administered through the Foreign OfFice, 

Grand Total, Eritith Common* 
wealth and Empire 


15,970,416V4 550441,510 
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despite the magnitude of colonial problems, the 
British are pressing ahead systematically with 
the economic and political development of the 
Empire. Responsible members of the major 
parties have emphasized the importance of the 
Empire to Great Britain and have asserted their 
belief that Great Britain has the experience to 
make its present policy a success. They also be- 
lieve that if Great Britain helps its colonial 
peoples to become capable of self-government, 
there will be rich dividends in the future 
through their continued economic and political 
co-operation within or outside the British Em- 
pire-Commonwealth. 

III. THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS ^ 

Many Americans question the value, or at 
least the justification, of an empire in modern 
times; but few criticize, though many do not 
understand, the Commonwealth relationship. 
The Commonwealth of Nations is in fact a re- 
markable and uniejue international grouping. 
Other countries like France, Holland, and even 
the United States are colonial powers and are 
also seeking to advance their colonies along the 
road to self-government. But only Great Brit- 
ain has been able to maintain close, continuing 
relations with former colonies which have be- 
come independent both in theory and in prac- 
tice. Moreover, apart from the importance of its 
historical development, the Commonwealth of 
Nations offers an example of close co-operation 
between countries of equal status but widely dif- 
ferent strength. It is this fact which has often 
made observers speak of the Commonwealth as 
a model for international co-operation. 

The Commonwealth of Nations consists of 
Great Britain and those former members of the 
British Empire which have acquired full control 
over every aspect of their internal and external 
policies but choose to retain a special relation- 

^ The older name “British Commonwealth of Nations” 
has generally been replaced by “Commonwealth of Nations” 
since 1949 when it was formally recognized that the acces- 
sion of the Asian Dominions meant that the proportion of 
British within the Commonwealth was, in fact, small. 
Frcnch-Canadians and Afrikaners have always resented the 
prefix “British.” It is still largely used in Great Britain, 
however, and also in Australia and New Zealand. 


ship with Great Britain and other members of 
the Commonwealth. The relationship was devel- 
oped historically by Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa,^ and was recently 
extended to India, Pakistan (the Moslem part 
of the Indian subcontinent), and Ceylon. In a 
time when the international trend has been 
towards nationalism and separatism, these coun- 
tries of widely differing geographical position, 
size, natural environment, racial composition, 
and political power, have retained close political 
and economic relations within the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Canada is a country larger than the United 
States. Its people are drawn from diverse racial 
stocks: more than a third of its nearly fourteen 
million inhabitants are French-speaking, while 
nearly one-fifth are of recent Continental origin. 
Sprawled across the northern part of North 
America, Canada is a country of such great nat- 
ural resources that it has become an important 
industrial as well as agricultural country. Over 
a long period of time it has bought more from 
the United States than any other country except 
Great Britain, and sold more to it. During 
World War II it became the world’s fourth trad- 
ing nation. Since August 1940 it has added de- 
fensive arrangements to its harmonious political 
relations with the United States, sharing strate- 
gic planning under the Ogdensburg Agreement 
for die Permanent Joint Defense Board. 

Deep in the southwest Pacific lie Australia 
and New Zealand. Australia, which is a con- 
tinent in itself, is as large as the United States 

2 Eire, or Ireland, has also been a member of the Com- 
monwealth though never a particularly interested or co- 
operative one. Dominion status was forced on Ireland at the 
moment of its formal separation from Great Britain in 1921; 
the Irish always felt it unsuitable for what was itself “a 
mother country.” From 1936 on, Ireland’s relations with 
the Commonwealth were governed by the External Relations 
Act by vvhich that country, although using the forms of a 
republic in its internal affairs, used the name of the King 
in its external relations. In tbe External Affairs Act 

was repealed, and Ireland announced its intention of for- 
mally leaving the Commonwealth. At the same time, Ire- 
land was eager to retain the special privileges which it had 
enjoyed as a member of the Commonwealth and, as a result 
of a senes of meetings with Commonwealth leaders, it was 
decided that Ireland because of its contiguous position to 
Great Britain could not only continue to have the same 
rights for Irish citizens in Commonwealth countries as bc- 
forc (see p. 220), but also enjoy the advantages of imperial 
preference. It may be noted that Burma also participates 
in imperial preference though it decided not to enter the 
Commonwealth when it graduated from colonial status. 
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and has a population of over seven and a half 
million people almost entirely of British descent. 
Where the predominant characteristic of Can- 
ada’s position is its proximity to the United 
States, that of Australia is its nearness to the 
coast of Asia. Australians have had a sense of 
deep concern ever since Japan became a major 
power in the Far East, and their fears of inva- 
sion were almost realized in 1941 when Japa- 
nese shells fell on Darwin, its most northerly 
port. Since then Australians have never relaxed 
their efforts for a major share in decisions affect- 
ing the Pacific. Like Canada, Australia is be- 
coming an industrial country, but both Domin- 
ions are also dependent on their exports of pri- 
mary products. Indeed, each of the original over- 
seas members of the Commonwealth has one 
particular product on which its prosperity rests. 
What wheat is to Canada, wool is to Australia, 
mutton to New Zealand, and gold to South 
Africa. 

Though Australia and New Zealand are often 
grouped together, there are twelve hundred 
miles of ocean between them, a fact which has 
led New Zealand to feel more isolated from 
Asia than docs Australia. New Zealand also has 
closer ties to Great Britain than has Australia, 
both because New Zealand is dependent on 
Great Britain for the overwhelming proportion 
of its trade and because the nearly two million 
New Zealanders feel a special sense of kinship 
to the “mother country.” But though usually 
New Zealand follows closely the British lead in 
international affairs, it has not hesitated to make 
radical experiments in internal affairs. Indeed, 
both the Pacific members of the Commonwealth 
have had Labor governments in power. Aus- 
tralia's Labor Party has been the predominant 
political influence in that country since 1908; 
New Zealand's Labor Party came into office in 
19^5. Both were succeeded by liberal-conserva- 
tive administrations in 1949* countries 

have long been pioneers in social and economic 
legislation and have provided models for some 
of Great Britain’s current social and economic 
developments. The Beveridge Plan, for example, 
made use of the experience of New Zealand’s 
comprehensive social security plan of 1938, 
which covers all exigencies, including medical 
care. Both Australia and New Zealand also have 
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almost a half century of experience with com- 
pulsory arbitration of wage disputes. 

South Africa, at the southern tip of Africa, 
was built, like Canada, on the foundation of 
two European peoples, of whom those of Dutch- 
German-French extraction (the Afrikaners, as 
they call themselves) outnumber the English. 
But South Africa has a far more difficult racial 
problem than Canada, for the two and a half 
million South Africans of European origin are 
greatly outnumbered by the nine million non- 
Europeans of three distinct groups: nearly eight 
million natives, or Bantu; one million Colored 
(a distinctive racial amalgam of African and 
East Indian peoples with some European 
blood); and a quarter million Indians, includ- 
ing both Hindus and Moslems. The great 
wealth of South Africa is in its gold and dia- 
mond mines, whose prosperity depends on their 
vast consolidated resources, high world prices, 
and a great reservoir of cheap colored labor. The 
Europeans of South Africa never forget that 
they are among the scant number of white 
people who have made a permanent home on 
the continent of Africa. A minority in their own 
country and flanked by the millions of “Black 
Africa,” they are determined to maintain their 
superiority at home, and, if possible, to extend 
their influence over the southern half of Africa. 

The three newer members of the Common- 
wealth — India, Pakistan, and Ceylon — differ 
radically from the older members in racial com- 
position, religion, and social structure. Their 
peoples are Asian in stock, and they have rich 
and distinctive cultures— Hindu, Moslem, and 
Buddhist — that in some respects antedate that 
of Western Europe, from which the older Do- 
minions draw. But perhaps the most significant 
difference between the older and newer Domin- 
ions is that the former are typically middle class 
countries which grew to maturity in the era of 
liberal capitalism, while the latter have virtu- 
ally no middle class, the overwhelming mass of 
their people being illiterate peasants, all too close 
to the edge of subsistence. It is true that there 
are in all three of the Asian Dominions intel- 
ligent, highly trained leaders who have absorbed 
the best of Western culture and interrelated it 
with their own tradition, and that these leaders 
(though both intellectually and politically often 
violently anti-British in the past) cherish the 
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legal and political institutions transplanted in 
their countries by the British. But where the 
older Dominions (with the possible exception of 
South Africa) provide almost ideal soil for the 
flourishing of parliamentary institutions, the 
Asian Dominions face overwhelming problems 
in establishing workable democratic systems of 
government and sound economic structures. 

Next to China, India is the most populous 
country in the world, with nearly 350 million 
people in an area less than half the size of Aus- 
tralia, or of the United States. Moreover the 
population is increasing at the rate of about 
three million a year. Thus there is a tremendous 
drain on the limited food supplies produced by 
land which needs much more extensive irriga- 
tion in most parts, and drainage schemes in 
others. Though the population is predominantly 
Hindu (which means they consider all living 
things sacred, especially the cow, “the mother of 
mankind”), there are still about 50 million Mos- 
lems in India, and Prime Minister Nehru’s aim 
is to develop “a secular democracy” not, as 
Hindu extremists would like, a Hindu state. 
The caste system, characteristic of Hindu soci- 
ety, is gradually lessening in rigidity, and “un- 
touchability” (according to which the group be- 
low the caste, or occupational, divisions of 
Hindu society is excluded from contact with 
others, and forced to do the most unpleasant 
jobs), has been abolished by law, though it will 
take many years before both cease to have effect 
in India’s myriad villages. Industrialization, 
which India seeks to encourage, will, of course, 
have a great social as well as economic effect in 
the long run, but so far seven out of ten workers 
depend on the land, and of the remainder only 
one in ten is in large scale industry like cotton 
textiles, jute, sugar, or iron and steel. 

Pakistan is a country created in defiance of 
geography, for its two sections. East and West 
Pakistan, arc separated by a thousand miles of 
Indian territory. Prior to partition in 1947, Pak- 
istan was part of India, and it owes its existence 
as a separate state to the refusal of the predomi- 
nantly Moslem areas of which it is composed to 
be dominated by India’s Hindus. With more 
than eighty million people, Pakistan is the larg- 
est Moslem state in the world (the preamble to 
its O)nstitution pays allegiance to the principles 
of the Moslem religion, Islam), while its area is 


about one-third that of India, More fortunate 
in some ways than its larger neighbor, Pakistan 
has ample food supplies for its people, and 
though it has almost no industry it has been 
relatively prosperous because of high world 
prices for its jute. At die same time, it has faced 
highly critical problems : the absorption of seven 
million refugees following partition; the estab- 
lishment of a totally new government, and, in 
fact, the organization of a wholly new state; and 
very tense relations with India, particularly over 
Kashmir, formerly a British protectorate with its 
own native prince, which both India and Pakis- 
tan now claim. 

Ceylon, a fertile tropical island within sight 
of the Indian mainland, is little more than a 
quarter the size of Great Britain, and has more 
than seven million people, predominantly Bud- 
dhist, though its vigorous Indian Tamal minor- 
ity is Hindu. Ceylon specializes in three export 
crops, tea, rubber, and cocoanut. Like India, it 
docs not raise enough food to supply its own 
people, nor has it any industry to speak of. Cey- 
lon did not, however, have to undergo India’s 
bitter struggle for independence; its constitu- 
tional progress was smooth, and there was no 
legacy of bitterness to overcome when it ac- 
quired Dominion status in 1948. Alone among 
the overseas members of the C>)mmonwealth, 
Ceylon has a formal mutual defense treaty with 
Great Britain under which the Royal Navy has 
rights in the port of Trincomalec.® 

The strength of the Commonwealth is the 
strength of the relationship existing between 
these seven countries and Great Britain. To 
understand the present bonds uniting the Com- 
monwealth, it is necessary to see how Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
passed from a position of dependence to one of 
equality of status with Great Britain without an 
intervening stage of separation. Equally it is 
necessary to see why India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
chose to be members of the Commonwealth 
when they acquired independence of Great Brit- 
ain. For the bonds of the Commonwealth come 
not only out of history but also out of present 
circumstance. 

® similar rights — but without formalization by treaty — 
arc extended to the Royal Navy in Halifax and Esquimalt 
in Canada, Simonstown in South Africa, and in Australian 
and New Zealand ports. The Simonstown arrangement is 
embodied in a published agreement, though not a treaty. 
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The Evolution of "Dominion Status" ^ 

The characteristics of the modern Gammon- 
wealth were shaped by history. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa were 
British “colonies of settlement.’* In Canada per- 
sons of British descent were for some time out- 
numbered by the original French settlers, and 
in South Africa, as indicated, they arc still a 
minority as compared with the Afrikaners. (As 
we have seen, both people of British extraction 
and Afrikaners together arc far outnumbered 
by the natives.) But in all these countries, Brit- 
ish institutions and traditions have been a strong 
formative influence leading to a feeling of loy- 
alty and common purpose with Great Britain, at 
least among those of British descent. 

In its time of undisputed naval, economic, and 
financial dominance, Great Britain provided 
notable benefits for these areas. The British 
Navy (to which they contributed nothing except 
port facilities) ensured their defense. Free of the 
crippling burdens of armaments, the small popu- 
lations of these huge areas could concentrate on 
developing their resources. Great Britain was 
their major market and source of capital. 

But loyalty and material benefit would not 
have been enough to maintain the British con- 
nection if political aspirations had been disre- 
garded. The reason the second British Empire 
did not go the way of the first British Empire, 

* The name “Dominion” was first used at the time of 
Canada’s Confederation in 1867, when its provinces were 
bound into a federal union. There was reluctance to call 
the new country ^the “Kingdom” of Canada lest it disturb 
the republican sensibilities of the United States! The di- 
lemma was solved when one of the “Fathers of Confedera- 
tion” read in his Bible the phrase, “Thy dominion shall 
stretch from sea to sea.” 'Hie appropriateness of this to 
Canada’s geographical position was apparent. Though “Do- 
minion” is not a formal part of the title of Canada, the 
term has been adopted generally in referring to any of the 
self-governing overseas members of the Commonwealth, 
and occasionally, since the Balfour Report of 1926, to all 
its members. It should be noted that the term “Dominion” 
has taken its meaning from whatever status Canada or 
Australia [)osscssed at a given time and thus never had a 
fixed connotation which limited their development to full 
independence. Because the term “Dominion” is often 
thought by foreigners to indicate inferiority of status, there 
has been a move, however, to eliminate it. “Do not call 
them ‘Dominions,’ ” said Mackenzie King, Prime Minister 
of Canada, in 1938, “as if they were half-flcdgcd nestlings 
. . . call them by their names of Canada, Australia and 
South Africa.” Except for New Zealand, “Dominion” is not 
an official part of the name of any of these countries. But 
as a collective term for the members of the Commonwealth 
outside of Great Britain, “Dominions” is still in common use. 


which split asunder in the American War of In- 
dependence, was that a way was found to enable 
colonies to develop self-government without 
ceasing to be British. This way was called r<?- 
sponsiblc government (see p. 209), according to 
which decisions on policy in most fields were 
made by locally elected representatives and were 
not overridden by the Governor and Colonial 
Office. When small scattered colonies were con- 
solidated into the larger units of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, the con- 
stitutional right to determine their own policies 
was called “Dominion status.” 

From the first, this right covered all internal 
matters, including tariffs and immigration regu- 
lations. Before 1914 Great Britain maintained 
ultimate control of foreign relations, and in 
World War I it declared war for the Dominions 
as well as for the rest of the Empire. But the 
great wartime contributions freely made by Can- 
ada (which with only eight and a half million 
people had more soldiers killed than did the 
United States) and by Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, justified their claims to inde- 
pendence of action in this sphere as well as in 
internal matters. There was no desire for separa- 
tion. But ways had to be found for the Domin- 
ions to maintain their connection with Great 
Britain and at the same time pursue independ- 
ent policies. Moreover traditional forms had to 
be brought into line with political realities. 

In the inter-war period the problem was 
worked out step by step. The Dominions be- 
came separate members of the League of Na- 
tions. Equality of status was recognized in the 
Balfour Report of the Imperial Conference of 
1926, which declared Great Britain and the Do- 
minions to be “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and freely as- 
sociated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” The Statute of Westminster, 
1931, drafted after consideration by political 
leaders from all parts of the Commonwealth, 
brought legal forms into harmony with long 
existing constitutional conventions by opening 
the way for Dominion Parliaments to become 
formally supreme in their own jurisdictions. 

Before 1931 it had been technically possible 
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for the British Parliament to pass laws having 
effect within the Dominions as well as the rest 
of the Empire and for the British government 
to disallow legislation passed by a Dominion 
legislature. In practice neither power had been 
used for a long time. But there were many Brit- 
ish laws which had been passed at earlier dates 
and still had effect in the Dominions. 

THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER, I93I 

The Statute of Westminster declares that no 
British law shall henceforth have effect in a 
Dominion except on request of that Dominion, 
that British laws already having effect in a Do- 
minion can be repealed by the legislature of that 
Dominion, and that no power of disallowance 
of Dominion statutes inheres in the British gov- 
ernment. Moreover, Dominion legislation there- 
after had extraterritorial effect, meaning that it 
can be enforced outside the particular country; 
for example, over its own merchant shipping. 

The Statute of Westminster is a legal land- 
mark in the history of the Commonwealth. The 
members of the Commonwealth themselves 
knew that informal constitutional arrangements 
had long approximated the legal situation inau- 
gurated by the Statute. But in the eyes of the 
outside world the Statute of Westminster is the 
Magna Charta of the Commonwealth. 

Not all parts of the Commonwealth welcomed 
the Statute of Westminster with equal enthusi- 
asm. Eire and South Africa, both with a strong 
interest in legal forms, adopted it immediately. 
Canada did likewise, though only after provi- 
sions had been inserted at the insistence of the 
provinces (the Canadian equivalent of Ameri- 
can states) to ensure that the Act could not be 
used to change the balance of the federal system 
without their consent. But Australia and New 
Zealand were more reluctant to bring the Stat- 
ute of Westminster into effect for their countries 
lest it should suggest that there was any change 
in their feeling of closeness to Great Britain. 
Australia finally adopted the Statute of West- 
minster in 1943 and New Zealand in 1948. The 
Asian Dominions inherited it automatically. 

ABOLISHING APPEALS TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

One of the most striking of the changes insti- 
tuted under the full grant of powers made to 
Dominion legislatures by the Statute of West- 


minster has been the abolition of appeals to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (see 
p. 187). Traditionally the Privy Council has been 
the final court of appeal for all British subjects 
outside Great Britain, its position resting on an 
inherent prerogative which has existed since the 
earliest days of colonial government. From the 
first, the Australian constitution forbade ap- 
peals to the Privy Council in constitutional cases, 
and very few other types of cases have been 
appealed. Appeals are also rare from South 
Africa. But appeals from the other parts of the 
Commonwealth were frequent until Eire abol- 
ished all appeals in 1933 and Canada abolished 
appeals in criminal cases the same year. 

When in 1939 Canada also abolished appeal in 
civil cases, the Province of Ontario, fearing the 
effect on federal-provincial relations, protested, 
and the case was carried to the Privy Council 
itself. But as in the earlier instance, the Privy 
Council unanimously upheld the right to abolish 
appeals, stating that “It would be alien to the 
spirit with which the preamble to the Statute of 
Westminster was instinct to concede anything 
less than the widest amplitude of power to the 
Dominion Legislature.” 

Even under the Statute of Westminster there 
is no uniformity of practice among the members 
of the Commonwealth. But what anomalies re- 
main are due to individual choice. They could 
be changed at any moment if the country con- 
cerned wished to do so. 

INDEPENDENT POLICIES AND ULTIMATE UNITY 

During the inter-war period, legal and con- 
stitutional issues within the Commonwealth 
were solved quite satisfactorily. It was less easy 
to evolve a workable basis for policy which 
would harmonize the strictly limited interests 
of individual Dominions with the world-wide 
commitments of Great Britain. The basis finally 
reached combined a constant flow of informa- 
tion between the different parts of the Common- 
wealth, plus much informal consultation, with 
ultimate freedom of action on the part of each 
individual member. But such freedom of action 
was limited in practice by the recognition that, 
should trouble arise, only popular policies would 
be supported by other members of the Com- 
monwealth. In the 1920’s, for instance, Canada 
and South Africa disassociated themselves from 
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British Near East policies and at all times were 
less ready for formal machinery of co-operation 
or for commitments to Great Britain than were 
Australia and New Zealand. But from 1937 on 
the threat of Germany and Japan drew the 
members of the Commonwealth together. When 
war broke out in September 1939 Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa by their 
own acts entered the conflict in support of Great 
Britain, and in opposition to aggression. 

At the end of the war three alternatives faced 
the Commonwealth. In the light of the weak- 
ness of Great Britain, as compared with the 
United States or the Soviet Union, Lord Halifax 
suggested that only a closer union of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa with 
Great Britain and the dependent Empire would 
enable the British Commonwealth-Empire to 
take its place with the “super-powers.” Others 
foresaw that industrial expansion in Canada 
and Australia and the strategic ties which had 
developed between the United States and Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand might lead to 
a breakup of the Commonwealth. But both uni- 
fication and separation were rejected in favor of 
maintaining the loose and flexible Q)mmon- 
wealth connection. The British Commonwealth 
went forward into the post-war period with the 
same combination of independent policies and 
ultimate unity which distinguished it before. 

THE COMMONWEALTH EXPANDS 

Few developments have been more surprising, 
however, than the fact that the Commonwealth 
not only held its own but expanded after World 
War II; that instead of separating from Great 
Britain after its long struggle for independence 
{'‘swaraj”)^ India chose deliberately to stay in 
the Qnnmonwcalth. It is true that on granting 
independence in August 1947 to India and Pak- 
istan, Great Britain stipulated that these two 
countries must be members of the Common- 
wealth for one year. Thereafter, however, they 
were fully free to choose separation; and it was 
only after long and serious debate that, despite 
its intention of establishing a republican consti- 
tution, India formally decided in April 1949 to 
remain a member of the Commonwealth. “We 
join the Commonwealth obviously because we 
think it is beneficial to us and to other causes 
in the world that we wish to advance,” Pandit 


Nehru told the Constituent Assembly in New 
Delhi in June 1949 and received an overwhelm- 
ing vote in support of his policy. Though neither 
Pakistan nor Ceylon have found it necessary to 
make such a formal declaration of intention 
(partly because they have had no constitutional 
problem, like India’s decision to become a re- 
public), they are just as firmly members of the 
Commonwealth. 

Commonwealth Institutions 

The Commonwealth has remarkably few 
common institutions. The most obvious is the 
Crown, the great symbol of unity of the Com- 
monwealth. Though India is now a republic, 
it too accepts the Crown “as a symbol of the 
free association” of the independent member na- 
tions of the Commonwealth and that, as such, 
the King is “the Head of the Commonwealth.” 
For the others, the Crown is not only a symbol 
of unity but a formal part of their governmental 
system, as it is in Great Britain. This fact was 
given dramatic illustration through the visits of 
King George VI to overseas parts of the Com- 
monwealth. When he visited Canada in 1939 
and South Africa in 1947, for instance, the King 
acted in the same way as in Great Britain, open- 
ing Parliament, signing bills, and so forth. Only 
at such times is visible demonstration given of 
the fact that the British Crown is a multiple 
Crown, and that the King is King of Canada, 
King of Australia, and so forth, as well as King 
of Great Britain. But the fact that it is the same 
person in each case provides a bond of unity, 
particularly for those of British descent, whose 
force should not be underestimated. Moreover, 
under the Statute of Westminster, any change 
in the order of succession to the Crown must be 
accepted by the Dominions as well as by Great 
Britain (a procedure followed at the time of 
Edward VIIFs abdication) so that in practice as 
well as in theory the Crown is a joint possession. 

In each Dominion except India, the personal 
representative of the King is the Governor-Gen- 
eral, Since 1926 the Governor-General has held 
the same constitutional relationship to the Prime 
Minister of the country in which he is serving 
as the King docs to the Prime Minister in Great 
Britain. The office of Governor-General has thus 
become largely a titular one. Each Dominion 
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makes the nomination for its own Governor- 
General, and both South Africa and Australia 
have on occasion chosen their own citizens for 
the honor. Members of the Royal Family have 
also served in this capacity. In recent years Can- 
ada has had as Governor-General a distin- 
guished author, John Buchan (or as he then 
became, Lord Tweedsmuir) and, immediately 
following the war, General Alexander, who won 
distinction in World War II for guiding the 
strategy of the African campaign. 

The Commonwealth also has relatively little 
political machinery. It is indicative of the gen- 
eral informality of its relations that the Com- 
monwealth s most important institution for for- 
mal exchange of views, the Conference of Prime 
Ministers (or the Imperial Conference as it used 
to be called) has no executive authority. As its 
name suggests, the Conference is a meeting of 
the Prime Ministers of Commonwealth coun- 
tries, usually held at least once in four years, 
and much more frequently since World War II. 
From time to time it has also included repre- 
sentatives of countries, like Southern Rhodesia, 
which have not yet acquired full Common- 
wealth status. Conference resolutions have no 
legal effect until adopted by the individual coun- 
tries, and the Conference of Prime Ministers is 
therefore a means of consultation rather than a 
formal organ for reaching decisions. But because 
of the basic willingness of Commonwealth coun- 
tries to work together, Conference decisions ac- 
tually have more influence than might be sup- 
posed from the fact that only the heads of major- 
ity parties attend. 

There are other institutions through which 
intra-Commonwealth relations are carried on, 
but they are generally ad hoc or operate in fields 
of little general significance; for instance, the 
Imperial War Graves Commission. The Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, which used to co- 
ordinate British defensive strategy, was an organ 
of the British government, not of the Common- 
wealth. Representatives from Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa sometimes attended 
its sessions when matters affecting them were 
under consideration. But the committee was not 
re-established after World War II, being re- 
placed by a Cabinet Committee (see p. 114), and 
such co-ordination of the defense measures of 
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Commonwealth countries as exists is now largely 
on a regional basis. 

ARE THE CHANNELS FOR CONSULTATION 
ADEQUATE } 

From time to time additions to the machinery 
of Commonwealth communication have been 
proposed. In 1944 Prime Minister Curtin of 
Australia, having in mind some of the unfor- 
tunate occasions during the war on which his 
country had learned of British strategic decisions 
through the newspapers, suggested establishing 
a permanent secretariat which would prepare, 
and further the exchange of, information for the 
Conferences of Prime Ministers. Even such a 
modest innovation, however, met with lack of 
enthusiasm by Canada and South Africa. Partly 
it was their desire to avoid anything in the na- 
ture of centralizing machinery (though Mr. 
Curtin’s proposal had been in the interests of 
efficiency, not centralization). Partly it resulted 
from their satisfaction with existing arrange- 
ments, which Prime Minister King of Canada 
spoke of as the “continuous consultation of Cab- 
inets,” an informal, flexible means of maintain- 
ing contact which had been evolved by experi- 
ence. Mr. King expressed this feeling cryptically 
during a speech to the British Parliament in 
May 1944, when he told of how he had once 
read on a tombstone the words, “I was well; I 
wished to be better; and here I am!” 

Exchange of information and consultation be- 
tween Ccjmmonwealth countries is in fact a con- 
tinuous process. Every Commonwealth country 
sends to each of the others a High Commis- 
sioner who acts in the same capacity as an Am- 
bassador except that contact with the govern- 
ment to which he is accredited is more informal 
and more continuous than is true of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries. In addition, a 
stream of information goes from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office direct to the Depart- 
ments of External or Foreign Affairs of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. There are also constant 
exchanges between “opposite numbers” in many 
other fields of mutual interest, like social wel- 
fare, agriculture, and technology. On occasion, 
telephone communication makes it possible for 
Prime Ministers to consult directly. Recently 
United Nations meetings have offered excellent 
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opportunities for consultation, as League of Na- 
tions meetings used to. 

The Bonds of the Commonwealth 

It may well be asked: Why docs the Com- 
monwealth hold together? The machinery it 
has evolved for purposes of consultation docs 
not bind individual members to a particular 
course of action. The symbol of a common 
Crown is not enough to determine policy. 

It may also be asked, in the light of the fre- 
quency with which its members oppose each 
other in international conferences, whether the 
Commonwealth has any real value. That it is 
not an exxlusive group is demonstrated by the 
close defensive arrangements existing between 
Canada and the United States. Why, then, does 
the Commonwealth continue to exist and what 
is its significance? 

As a matter of fact, the very lack of exclusive- 
ness is itself a source of strength to the Com- 
monwealth. Membership in that body does not 
prevent a country from pursuing policies which 
are conducive to its particular interests. The only 
agreed limitation is that it shall notify the other 
members before it undertakes such action. Thus 
Commonwealth membership involves few sacri- 
fices except in moments of supreme crisis. On 
the other hand, it provides a number of ad- 
vantages both to Great Britain and to its part- 
ners. 

STRATEGIC TIES 

For Great Britain, the most important con- 
sideration is that twice in a generation the 
prompt and voluntary support of the Dominions 
has been a major element in a British struggle 
for survival. During the year from the fall of 
France to the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union, 
Canada was Great Britain’s strongest ally. 

For the strategic position of the Common- 
wealth at large, it is important to see to what 
extent it is both a North Atlantic and an Indian 
Ocean group. Since World War II, the defense 
of the North Atlantic has become an interna- 
tional responsibility (safeguarded by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, see p. 223), and 
no longer, as before World War II, chiefly a 
British responsibility. It is in the Indian Ocean, 
with India, Pakistan, and Ceylon well centered, 


Malaya, Australia and New Zealand on the east, 
and South, Central, and East Africa on the west 
that the Commonwealth and Empire retain 
their chief strategic significance. It is true that 
there are obvious weaknesses accruing from 
such facts as the concentration of both India 
and Pakistan on defensive measures against each 
other, and their reluctance to be associated with 
general Commonwealth defense plans. More- 
over, all overseas parts of the Commonwealth 
are far more dependent on their own resources 
(and on American aid in case of attack) than 
in the past. Nonetheless, the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force maintain lines of communi- 
cation between the different parts of the Com- 
monwealth, and there is substantial liaison be- 
tween these bodies and the separate naval and 
air forces, particularly of the older Dominions. 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Compared to the relatively informal arrange- 
ments in the strategic sphere, intra-Common- 
wealth economic relations are close and well in- 
tegrated. In the first place, except for Canada, 
whose dollar is linked to the American, all the 
members of the Commonwealth are part (and 
form by far the most important part) of the 
sterling area, that is, the area within which the 
pound sterling rather than the dollar is the prin- 
cipal unit of exchange. Thus currencies are con- 
vertible, trade flows freely between these coun- 
tries, investment operates easily, and settlers or 
travelers can take very substantial sums of 
money with them, none of which is true as be- 
tween these countries and the United States. 
Moreover, sterling countries pool their dollar 
resources, which are banked in London and dis- 
tributed from there according to the agreed 
needs for withdrawal. Striking evidence of joint 
action was provided in July 1945 when tempo- 
rary international convertibility of the pound 
sterling threatened disaster, and the Finance 
Ministers of Commonwealth countries agreed 
to a 25 per cent reduction in dollar purchases 
to protect the position of sterling, and acted 
jointly in instituting the cuts. 

Following World War II, a particular prob- 
lem (and to some extent, bond of unity) arose 
from the ''sterling balances!' funds amounting 
at their height to over ^40 billion which were 
built up in London by overseas parts of the 
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Commonwealth through the sale of goods to 
Great Britain or for services provided during 
the war for which the British could not afford 
at that time to pay. Under similar circumstances, 
Canada sold goods to Britain through repatri- 
ating securities, and subsequently continued the 
flow of supplies, partly through outright gifts 
of money, and partly through a system of mu- 
tual aid which paralleled (and in proportion 
to population exceeded) American lend-leasc. 
Other Commonwealth countries were not in so 
stable an economic position, and India, in par- 
ticular, has drawn heavily on sterling balances 
since the war. This has placed considerable 
drain on British resources (since there is no re- 
turn on these goods), and tempts British pro- 
ducers to seek the easy soft currency market 
rather than manufacture for dollar returns in 
the stiffly competitive market of the United 
States, But it has also meant that the British 
retained and even extended their traditional eco- 
nomic dominance in these markets. 

Intra-Commonwealth trade has long been en- 
couraged by imperial preference under which 
Commonwealth countries extend to each other 
lower tariff rates than “most-favored-nations*’ 
agreements provide. Americans insist that im- 
perial preferences are discriminatory and a 
barrier to trade, but Commonwealth countries, 
particularly those which, like New Zealand, are 
so dependent on trade with Great Britain, insist 
on retaining them, at least until there is more 
assurance of easier entry for their goods into 
American markets. In any event, currency re- 
strictions, import licenses, and the like make 
imperial preference much less important today 
than in the past. 

The most striking development in intra- 
Commonwealth relations in the economic field 
is the Colombo Plan, sometimes called the 
“Commonwealth Point Four,” under which eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance for the Asian 
Dominions (and other countries of South-east 
Asia, if they decide to join) is undertaken by 
Commonwealth countries as a pint enterprise. 
On the basis of local development plans, the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee (with 
representatives of Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, and Cey- 
lon) has drawn up a Six Year Development 
Program, beginning in 1951, designed to meet 


the most urgent needs of the Commonwealth 
and Empire territories in South and South-east 
Asia. Though the emphasis is primarily on agri- 
culture, to meet the desperate need for more 
food, the program also included the develop- 
ment in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon of hydro- 
electric power, irrigation works, and flood con- 
trol on the pattern of the T.V.A. The cost of 
the six year project is estimated at 1,868 mil- 
lion, to be financed partly through sterling bal- 
ances, partly through Commonwealth contribu- 
tions, but also, it is hoped, partly by the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, and American aid. To train and place 
the experts essential to the plan is the work of a 
Council for Technical Co-operation, with its 
headquarters in Colombo, Ceylon. Small enough 
to be effective yet sufficiently large to show re- 
sults in terms of the most pressing needs of 
these countries, the Colombo Plan offers one of 
the best opportunities to convince the Asian 
masses of the advantages not only of Common- 
wealth membership but also of association with 
Western countries. 

CITIZENSHIP 

One of the historic advantages of being “Brit- 
ish” has been the possession of a common na- 
tionality which opened the way for those from 
any part of the Commonwealth to travel freely 
in all other parts of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, and to gain the franchise and work 
permits more easily than was the case with citi- 
zens of foreign countries. Traditionally the 
United Kingdom has interpreted most gener- 
ously the original common law ruling that any- 
one born “in the King’s Dominions” is a natural 
born subject; in its Nationality Law of July 
1948 it provides that any citizen of the United 
Kingdom, its colonies, or a country of the Com- 
monwealth is a “British subject” or (some peo- 
ple objecting to the term “subject”) “Common- 
wealth citizen,” the terms being interchange- 
able. This status provides material advantages 
such as the right to enter or leave the country 
at any time, to quality tor the franchise, be a 
member of Parliament, or of the civil service 
(except in wartime). Most of the other Com- 
monwealth countries, each of which has now 
similarly defined its citizenship rules by statute, 
grant some, although not such broad, privileges 
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to persons (excluding Asians and Africans) pos- 
sessing the status of British subject or Common- 
wealth citizen. 

The Balance Sheet of the Commonwealth 

Most of the benefits of membership in the 
Commonwealth are mutual. All of them rest 
upon mutual understanding and willingness to 
work together for purposes recognized as com- 
mon. The very flexibility of the arrangements 
makes them difficult for foreigners to under- 
stand and to evaluate; but flexibility and infor- 
mality are at the heart of the success of the rela- 
tionship, for they permit adjustment to circum- 
stances and quiet behind-the-scenes negotiations 
which may yield rich returns without acerbating 
domestic or foreign feelings. 

Non-exclusive as the Commonwealth relation 
is, it yet offers an inner circle of friends whose 
interest and support is the more welcome in 
times of profound international tension. This 
fact was influential in the decision of India and 
Pakistan to remain within the Commonwealth. 
Not only does this interest and support extend 
to internal problems (most obviously with the 
Colombo Plan); it means also that at interna- 
tional conferences these countries have a group 
(like the inter-American group, though relations 
are closer) on which they can always call, if 
not for votes, at least for exchange of views. 
Moreover, although the overseas parts of the 
Commonwealth have their own separate diplo- 
matic services, they gain useful additional infor- 
mation from access to the material gathered by 
the world-wide facilities of the British Foreign 
Service. A further advantage is that they can 
make their points of view known through Brit- 
ish representatives at meetings, like the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, with which they other- 
wise would have no direct contact. Perhaps most 
important of all is the balanced view made pos- 
sible by frank and free discussions, discussions 
which countries like Canada feel have gained 
greatly in importance since 1947, because the 
presence of the Asian Dominions now provides 
an insight into Asian points of view to which 
the Commonwealth at large had not previously 
had direct access. 

It used to be said that the British Empire- 
Commonwealth, including about onc-quartcr 


of the people of the world, and covering one- 
quarter of the earth’s surface, was one of the 
great forces for maintaining world peace. Since 
World War II, the Kashmir dispute between 
India and Pakistan, and the bitter attacks by 
India on South Africa for the treatment of South 
African Indians, have done something to con- 
tradict this boast. But even though Common- 
wealth countries, which traditionally never in- 
terfere in each other’s affairs, have not been able 
to solve these difficult issues, they have done 
something to encourage direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties to the disputes. That the issues 
are indeed complex is shown by the fact that 
the United Nations has been no more successful 
than the Commonwealth in finding an answer 
to these antagonisms. 

Will the Commonwealth last.?^ Prophets have 
foreseen its end before this, and been con- 
founded. Will it retain the Asian Dominions.? 
An astute Indian professor writes that this will 
depend on “the manner and speed with which 
the rest of the Commonwealth will react in its 
political, racial and economic policies to the as- 
pirations and hopes as also the needs of the 
Asian Dominions.” Beside this may be put 
Nehru’s words: “It is good to keep a co-opera- 
tive association going which might do good in 
this world.” As in the past so in the future, 
the strength and cohesion of the Commonwealth 
is likely to depend on the contributions it makes 
to the interests and development of its members, 
and to their relations with the rest of the world. 

IV. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Commonwealth is the inner area of Brit- 
ish international relations (considered broadly, 
not in a legalistic sense). But Great Britain’s for- 
eign policy must take into account the whole 
complex of its relations with all countries. Par- 
ticularly important in its general picture of in- 
ternational relations arc British relations with 
the United States, or more broadly with the 
Atlantic community, and also with what may 
be termed the European community outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

The British had hoped at the end of World 
War II that they would not have to restrict their 
relations even to these three great groups. Their 
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aim was a universal one: to retain close rela- 
tions with their wartime allies, in particular the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and at the 
same time to prevent too sharp a differentiation 
from developing between the Great Powers 
(among which Great Britain itself is somewhat 
precariously numbered) and the middle and 
smaller powers. The British hoped that Europe 
would be aided by the joint activities of the iour 
major powers concerned with that area: the 
Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. Though their natural alignment 
was with the United States and Western Eu- 
rope, the British Labor government in particular 
believed that their friendliness toward socialism 
would facilitate working with the Soviet Union 
and thus aid four-power co-operation. 

Almost as soon as the war was over, however, 
the British found themselves under pressure in 
the Eastern Mediterranean as the result of what 
Cards on the Table, an official pamphlet inter- 
preting Labor’s foreign policy, called “a sus- 
tained and violent offensive against Britain by 
her Russian ally'’ to drive the British out of their 
security zone in the interest of enlarging the 
Soviet security zone. In resisting this “offensive,” 
with strong American support, and subsequently 
opposing other Soviet moves, which the British 
and the Americans agreed were “aggressive,” 
the British gradually moved to a position of 
open opposition to Soviet policies. 

Such a shift in policy did not pass unchal- 
lenged, Though supported by the Conservatives, 
the Labor government’s opposition to Soviet 
policies was bitterly attacked in 1946 and 1947 
by its own left-wing “rebels,” the Keep Left 
group, who declared that the real danger to 
world peace was American economic imperial- 
ism. Extremists accused the Labor government 
of being “the ‘stooges’ of American imperial- 
ism” and of “openly and directly supporting an 
offensive of American big business against the 
Socialist economies of Eastern Europe.” Other 
critics called on Great Britain to lead a “third 
force,” made up of European countries which 
were both democratic and socialist, and which 
could pursue a policy independent of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and thus 
mediate between the extremes of Soviet com- 
munism and American capitalism. But the in- 
transigence and aggressiveness of the Soviet 


Union, not only in international relations, but 
also within the countries of Eastern Europe 
which it dominates, steadily disillusioned even 
those who had formerly been most sympathetic 
to that country. 

In a world increasingly divided between the 
West and the Soviet spheres, the British still 
have no simple role to play. In one way, their 
position as a significant member of the three 
most important groups in the Western sphere — 
the Atlantic community, the European com- 
munity, and the Commonwealth — provides 
them with an unparalleled opportunity to act 
as a center of unity. But this is only true so long 
as the policies of all three groups run in har- 
mony; and the British have found considerable 
difficulty (and acquired much criticism thereby) 
in ensuring that the wheels of all three groups 
are intermeshed. 

The predominant difficulty has been in regard 
to Great Britain’s position in the European 
community, where it looks with distaste, as far 
as its own membership is concerned, on the po- 
litical federalism favored by certain groups in 
the United States and Western European coun- 
tries. Americans are inherently sympathetic to 
political federation for Western Europe, includ- 
ing Great Britain, both because of their own 
successful experiment and because they know 
how greatly political unification can aid eco- 
nomic integration. They would like to see Eu- 
rope west of the Iron Curtain turned into a 
single trading area with all the stimulus which 
that would give to productivity. In France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, the sentiment for federation 
springs rather out of disillusionment with their 
national governments, partly because of the ex- 
periences with enemy occupations, partly be- 
cause their party coalitions fail to inspire con- 
fidence. In contrast, a European government 
offers tliem hope of re-creating moral and politi- 
cal stability. Moreover, the French feci that Ger- 
many’s growing power may be dangerous unless 
incorporated in a European federation. 

The British approach to the issue is neces- 
sarily very different. A close and exclusive rela- 
tion with Western Europe, such as would be 
involved in political federation, would cut Great 
Britain off from the Commonwealth and 
weaken its relationship with the United States. 
And while the British realize that there arc 
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strong strategic and economic reasons for close 
relations with continental countries, they place 
still higher the intimate association with other 
Commonwealth countries which has paid such 
rich dividends in the past, and equally they 
prize more dearly the close working together 
with the United States which is at the heart of 
any Atlantic community. 

In place of participating in any political fed- 
eration in Europe, the British favor what Bar- 
bara Ward in Policy for the West calls “func- 
tional federalism.” This involves close relations 
with other European countries in particular 
spheres of activity — strategic, economic, intellec- 
tual, and even social — to aid in the strengthen- 
ing of Western Europe which is accepted as a 
primary British interest. Thus the British took 
the lead in organizing the plans for European 
self-help incorporated in the requests for the 
Marshall Plan; the British operate vigorously in 
the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, which is the opposite number in Eu- 
rope of EGA (to secure greater integration of 
efforts, the United States and Canada were in- 
vited to join OEEC in 1950); and they partici- 
pate in the European Payments Union, estab- 
lished in July 1950 as a clearing house for the 
debts and credits of all Marshall aid countries, 
which it is ho[)ed will lead to a freer flow of 
trade and payments throughout non-Soviet- 
dominated Europe than since the period before 
the great depression. Similarly, Great Britain 
gave the lead to the Brussels Pact of 1948 by 
which France, the Benelux countries (Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg), and itself pledged 
joint military action in case of attack and set 
up a single military headquarters. At the same 
time, these countries agreed to further co-opera- 
tion in the economic, social, and cultural fields. 
That the British bungled so badly their approach 
to the Schuman Plan (see p. 415), which is not 
out of line with their concept of functional fed- 
eralism, was, partly, uncommon political inepti- 
tude and, partly, the result of France’s explicit 
association of the plan with ultimate political 
federation. But this blunder should not be al- 
lowed to overshadow the very real contributions 
the British have made to closer European co- 
operation. 

What the British feel, however, and with real 
justification, is that European co-operation, no 


matter on what kind of basis, cannot of itself 
solve the problems of that area, whether eco- 
nomic or strategic. The European Payments 
Union, with all its usefulness, depends ulti- 
mately on direct American support, and on con- 
tinued dollar aid to Marshall aid countries to 
bridge “dollar gaps” as they arise. It is even 
truer that European countries of themselves 
could not hope to withstand an all-out Soviet 
attack. 

It is recognition of these facts which led the 
United States to continue financial aid after the 
period when it was expected to terminate. Had 
the need for rearmament not interposed, it is 
possible that this aid could have ceased by 1952; 
under present circumstances, it cannot do so 
without dangerously jeopardizing the European 
economies it has done so much to strengthen. 
Even more striking, however, is the Atlantic 
Pact, signed in 1949, by which the United States 
and Canada associated themselves with the 
Brussels Treaty Powers and Norway, Denmark, 
Iceland, Portugal, and Italy in a vast scheme of 
mutual defense; in 1951 Greece and Turkey 
were added to this group. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is now in more or less 
permanent session, organizing collective de- 
fenses against possible Soviet aggression. This 
development is fully in keeping with British ob- 
jectives, for it brings together for common pur- 
poses most of the countries of the Atlantic and 
the European communities, and is viewed sym- 
pathetically by the members of the Common- 
wealth (Canada, it should be noted, is also a 
member of NATO). 

This is not to say that all sources of friction 
between Great Britain and other European 
countries, and between Great Britain and the 
United States, have been ironed out. The dif- 
ference in the American and British approaches 
to Communist China have provided fertile soil 
for bitterness and misunderstandings. Moreover, 
the strain put on the British economy by rearma- 
ment has led to criticisms of American policy 
as too provocative of the Soviet Union, and too 
insistent on sacrifices by other countries, criti- 
cisms voiced most pungently by Aneurin Bevan. 

Yet despite such divergences and outbursts, 
there is a fundamental basis of common pur- 
poses which make British-American relations a 
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nucleus for the broadening co-operation be- 
tween Western countries. The British concept 
of functional federalism, to some degree an out- 
growth of its experience with the informal ar- 
rangements in the Commonwealth, offers op- 
portunities for flexible evolution in terms of the 
needs and conditions of the time. In so far as the 
British can continue to work closely for mutual 


advantage with the countries of the Common- 
wealth, Western Europe, and the United States, 
and at the same time stimulate the sense of iden- 
tity of interest among the groups with which 
they are so intimately associated, they will not 
only make a great contribution to international 
co-operation but also maintain themselves as a 
powerful force in world affairs. 



Conclusion 


The American who tries to evaluate British 
political institutions runs a double risk. Before 
he praises or condemns, he must remember that 
the two countries are so different that institu- 
tions which serve one might well be catastrophic 
in the other; he must also remember that it is 
possible for reasonable and democratic people to 
disagree about the qualities which are most im- 
portant in a democracy. Is it more important 
that the majority should have its way or that a 
minority should not be oppressed? Is it better 
for government to be efficient or to be repre- 
sentative? If it is necessary to emphasize one 
or the other, is it preferable to have government 
by the people or government for the people? 

To the person who accepts traditional Ameri- 
can political values, there are three disturbing 
aspects to British government today: the con- 
tinuing influence of the class system, the rigid 
discipline in political life, and the growing au- 
thority of the state. 

THE CLASS SYSTEM 

Americans generally accept (if they do not 
always practice) the principle that “all men 
are created equal”; they are, therefore, disturbed 
by such things as the social snobbery centering 
around a royal court; the power of an unrepre- 
sentative and unresponsible House of Lords to 
delay legislation; the power of the King under 
certain critical, if exceptional, circumstances; the 
advantage enjoyed by the upper classes in re- 
cruitment for the civil service and the courts; the 
financial handicap which often prevents poorer 
citizens from holding local office; and the ad- 
vantage which the expensiveness of legal pro- 
ceedings gives to the wealthy. 

On several of these counts, there are many 
English who are as deeply disturbed as any 


American could be. The monarchy, it is true, 
has too great a hold on the popular imagination 
to be in serious danger of modification; but 
many Englishmen would point out that social 
snobbery, class distinctions, and financial ad- 
vantages are not unknown in the United States, 
even without the encouragement of a royal 
court. The House of Lords, moreover, has been 
deprived of much of its power of delay, and the 
attack on the political and economic manifesta- 
tions of social inequality will probably continue 
to be more prominent in Great Britain than in 
the United States. It is even possible that British 
society may become, or perhaps has become, 
more equalitarian in fact than American society, 
though hardly in form. 

POLITICAL DISCIPLINE AND AUTHORITY 

Many Englishmen see eye to eye with Ameri- 
cans on the evils of social inequality; but intel- 
ligent citizens of the two countries would un- 
doubtedly be less likely to agree on the issue of 
party discipline and the subordination of the 
legislature to the executive. The ordinary Amer- 
ican still likes to think of his representative as 
a man who is independent, who thinks for him- 
self, who is more concerned with the desires of 
the people back home than with the demands 
of his party’s leaders. And if the life of democ- 
racy is discussion and free participation in po- 
litical action, then a political system which forces 
the representative to become something of an 
automaton, voting always as his leaders desire, 
seems to mean the death of the democratic spirit 
and system. Parliament itself loses its prestige 
and significance when debate is limited and im- 
portant legislative decisions are made by the 
Cabinet. 

To this charge there are two answers which 
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the Englishman might make. The first is that 
freedom of action and discussion is not nearly 
so extinct as many Americans (and some British 
critics) complain. Both major parties, in recent 
years, have had highly vocal “rebels” against 
party policy. And if it is true that the discipline 
is far more strict in Great Britain than in the 
United States, the Englishman might prefer to 
say that there is less political anarchy. Deadlock, 
irresponsibility, disunity, and incomprehensi- 
bility can be just as fatal to democracy as an 
excess of discipline. 

To some extent the argument loses its point 
because the choice is not a rigid one between the 
defects of the two systems. It would be possible 
for Americans to introduce far more discipline 
in their political life without running any notice- 
able danger of making Congress a rubber stamp. 
And Parliament could offer considerably more 
independence and personal activity to the pri- 
vate member without incurring serious danger 
of anarchy. 

One’s judgment, in cither case, will depend 
upon one’s standards. The American will prob- 
ably feel that unless the people and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress have an active part in 
molding legislation (and not simply in approv- 
ing the plans of others) the c[ualities needed for 
self-government will atrophy. But many of the 
British will insist that it is more important for 
legislation desired by the people to be expertly 
framed and promptly passed than for Members 
of Parliament themselves to share in the making 
of less perfect laws. It is more usual for the 
American to be obsessed by the fear that politi- 
cal power will be abused (as is natural in a coun- 
try where there are so many different types of 
minorities) ; and it is more usual for the English- 
man to fear that excessive restrictions on power 
will permit a minority to obstruct the will of the 
majority of the people. Both countries, to be 
sure, succeed in enacting essential legislation, 
and both countries provide checks upon the 
abuse of power. But it is far easier for the British 
executive to win approval of its legislative pro- 
posals, whether good or bad. And it is far more 
difficult for the American executive to secure the 
approval of Congress even for proposals which 
have been expertly drawn and which have the 
support of a clear majority of the people. 


PREDOMINANCE OF THE STATE 

The political consequences of the growth in 
state activity in Great Britain are still a subject 
for speculation. Both of the major British parties 
now accept the fact that there must be a consid- 
erable measure of governmental planning and 
direction of the economy, although the Con- 
servatives still do not welcome extensive govern- 
ment ownership of the instruments of produc- 
tion and distribution. And both parties accept 
the responsibility of the government to promote 
a society which is prosperous, healthy, well-edu- 
cated, and secure against the economic conse- 
quences of unemployment, ill health, and old 
age. 

But the acceptance of such responsibilities has 
presented a certain dilemma to democracy. It 
seems clear that if democracy cannot provide 
such services, there is considerable danger that 
people may turn to those potential dictators of 
the Right or the Left who say they can. Yet the 
assumption of such responsibility calls for a tre- 
mendous expansion of government activity and 
for the concentration of enormous power in gov- 
ernment hands. It also means the assumption of 
tasks so complicated and numerous that the 
ordinary citizen or Member of Parliament can- 
not possibly direct or even understand them; 
at most, he can judge whether or not he likes 
the consequences. 

The triumph of Labor in the election of 1945 
intensified a problem which would have existed 
under any circumstances. Two difficulties in 
particular have arisen in an acute form: If the 
government itself becomes administrator of a 
large part of the economy and employer of a 
large part of the working population, can it be 
prevented from using this power for partisan 
political purposes? And if certain people (for 
example, the miners or the doctors) should re- 
fuse to co-operate with those plans which the 
government considers essential to the well-being 
of the people as a whole, can they be compelled 
to do so without destroying the freedom essen- 
tial to democracy? 

The British already have faced both types of 
problem. As a guard against political partisan- 
ship, they have developed such devices as the 
public corporation. In dealing with the miners 
and the doctors they have used alternatives to 
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coercion: persuading, educating, and inspiring; 
removing grievances; inventing incentives; dis- 
covering acceptable compromises. But every ex- 
tension of the state’s activities, whether for the 
purposes of social welfare or national defense, 
raises anew the issue of the relations of the pow- 
erful state and the individual citizen. 

In a sense, the fate of the British democracy 
will depend on its success in handling these 
problems. That there must be unremitting strain 
and sacrifice is obvious, for Britain’s economic 
difficulties can be met only by superhuman effort 
and by the voluntary acceptance, for a long time 
to come, of a policy of “austerity” and self-depri- 
vation. Particularly in time of peace, it is this 
kind of continuous effort for rewards which are 
not immediately apparent which it is hardest 
for human beings to make. The question is 


whether men and women can be persuaded ra- 
tionally to make this sacrifice. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, facing a similar situation, supple- 
mented its rational appeals and its materid re- 
wards with the frank and unapologetic use of 
force and fear to stimulate production and to 
compel men to do types of work which they 
would otherwise not have done. But such a solu- 
tion is far removed from the tradition of free 
government. The British have already demon- 
strated great capacities for disciplined and effec- 
tive efforts towards recovery. The great test of 
British democracy in the next few years will be 
whether, under conditions of peculiar difficulty, 
involving rearmament as well as high social 
objectives, a free people can voluntarily make 
the sacrifices and endure the strain necessary for 
economic survival and world power. 




PART TWO 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 




CHAPTER 1 


French People and Politics 


I. THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN RRANCE 

French_£olkics suffers jro m a co m plic ation 
which is almost unicnown in the Unit^e4 
and 'Great of a funda- 
mental disagreerneiit over 
of government and .the. priacipk^^^ 
to guide it. 

In the United States almost everyone is proud 
of the political heritage of the American Revolu- 
tion, and both major parties uphold the system 
of government under the Constitution. The Bill 
of Rights, the separation of powers, the federal 
system, popular elections, and representative 
government command general support; and the 
American who does not honor the Declaration 
of Independence, accept the ideal of “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” celebrate the Fourth of July, and revere 
the memory of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln is rare enough to be an oddity. As the plati- 
tude has it (and it is deeply significant that such 
a sentiment can be platitudinous), we are all 
republicans, we are all democrats. 

In Great Britain, too, the heritage of the Glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688 is accepted by both 
Conservatives and Labor; and if there is a 
sharper disagreement between die two parties 
on class and economic lines, both of them accept 
the principles of constitutional government and 
cabinet responsibility, both accept the monarchy, 
and both agree that the monarch should be a 
figurehead. 

But in France no such agreement exists. On 
both the extreme Right and the extreme Left 
there are large and powerful groups which are 
profoundly hostile to existing institutions of 
French constitutional democracy, and the sup- 
porters of democracy are obliged to conduct a 


war on two fronts against enemies whose only 
common characteristic is their determination to 
destroy their political opponents. 

Opponents on the Right 

On the Right, first of all, a strong minority, 
far from accepting the political heritage of the 
French Revolution of 1789, still thinks of that 
upheaval as a national disaster, an event which 
destroyed all that was best in the French politi- 
cal and intellectual tradition. The words of the 
great revolutionary slogan—Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity — still arc fighting words: during the 
government of Marshal Retain (1940-1944) they 
were removed from public buildings and re- 
placed by the new trinity of “work, family, and 
native land,” while the very name of the French 
Republic was dropped in favor of “the French 
State.” Unreconcilables refuse to celebrate the 
national holiday on July 14 (the anniversary of 
the Fall of the Bastille in 1789) and honor in- 
stead the feast day of Joan of Arc in May. The 
names of Voltaire, Rousseau, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and Victor Hugo, whose portraits some- 
times adorn the platforms of great republican 
rallies, are anathema to the Rightist extremists. 
And while in Great Britain the entire nation 
joins in honoring the great writers entombed 
in Westminster Abbey, in France the admission 
of a new member to the French Academy or 
the burial of an illustrious citizen in the Pan- 
theon may be as much a matter of politics as 
of art. 

Today very few of the men on the extreme 
Right still hope or desire to restore the ancient 
French monarchy,^ but a large number of them 

^ The permission voted in 1950 for the heirs of familic* 
which once ruled France to return from their enforced exile 
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(particularly among the wealthier classes) 
would gladly accept authoritarian government 
under a leader who, in the pattern of Marshal 
Petain, would “maintain order,’* defend prop- 
erty, destroy the labor unions, and prevent the 
enactment of “socialist” legislation. 

Opponents on the Left 

The Rightist extremists have their counter- 
part among those extreme Leftists who would 
just as readily accept an authoritarian govern- 
ment pledged to drastic social and economic 
change, and an entirely new political order. 

Ever since the advent of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, a certain number of leaders and thinkers 
on the Left have maintained, either that political 
institutions were of no importance (as does a 
small contemporary anarchist movement), or 
that political institutions should merely subserve 
their economic and social purposes. With the 
success of the Russian Revolution, increasing 
numbers have accepted force and dictatorship as 
the means to advance the interests of the work- 
ing class; and by the end of World War II, the 
C>)mmunist Party (whose founding had been 
inspired by the Russian Revolution) was able 
to command the support of more than one- 
quarter of the French electorate and, in the 
national election of 1951, as in certain earlier 
elections, to win more votes than any other 
party. Leaders of the Cg^^jnQ^^ 
their TesIfFto^rnaintaiii a gov£rnrnent w 
TepiMican in form ^aiid democratic in name; 
In fact, the Comrnunist Party claims to be the 
true heir of the French Revolution and the sole 

supporter of its traditiQB. But the authoritarian 

internal organization of the party, its unreserved 
admiration for the Soviet dictatorship, and the 
frequency with which its “militants” resort to 
violence against political opponents make it 
clear that its conception of democracy is very 
different from that which has been traditional 
in France. Moreover, party policy and state- 
ments have systematically followed the lead of 
Moscow, and Maurice Thorez, the French Com- 

is the best indication that no one fears a monarchical re- 
vival; even so, the Constitution (Article 44) specifically de- 
clares that “Members of the families that once reigned over 
France shall not be eligible for the Presidency of the Re- 
public”; while their ineligibility for the lower chamber, 
decreed in 1865, still holds. 


munist leader, has declared that his party and 
all “sincere” democrats would never forcefully 
oppose the entry of the Red Army into France, 
Thus if the Communists come into power in 
France, they may not stop short of overthrowing 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of oppo- 
sition which, in France as in Great Britain, have 
been an essential part of the political system, but 
might also yield the political independence of 
France in fact if not in form. 

The Present Crisis 

I 

In a sense, it is the tragedy of French democ- 
racy that the economic and social struggles 
growing out of the Industrial Revolution oc- 
curred before the country had reached agree- 
ment upon its political structure, and that it has 
been common for so large a part of the popula- 
tion to place its particular economic interests be- 
fore its loyalty to the constitutional system. In 
Great Britain men may differ in their economic 
ideas as widely, let us say, as Winston Churchill 
and Aneurin I 3 evan, but the common acceptance 
of the same political institutions and procedures 
means that differences will be settled peacefully, 
within the constitutional structure. But in 
France the constitutional structure itself is, and 
perennially has been, an issue, and a large part 
of the population feels no obligation to subordi- 
nate personal interests to it. 

Thus in France the whole political spectrum 
is different from that to which the British (or 
Americans) are accustomed. In Great Britain, 
a Churchill and a Bevan stand at opposite ex- 
tremes of the spectrum, and very few people 
have political and economic views that do not 
fall somewhere in between. But if the British 
situation were like that in France, large sectors 
would be outside this span: millions of men far 
to the right of Mr. Churchill would be eager for 
an authoritarian form of government, and many 
millions of men well to the left of Mr. Bevan 
would openly support a Communist regime. 
Thus the parliamentary system itself would be 
safe only if Mr. Churchill’s followers and Mr. 
Bevan ’s could sink their differences in order to 
carry on a double war against both the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left; elections would be 
fought on the issue of preserving democratic in- 
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stitutions rather than on particular economic or 
social policies; and even then there might be 
some doubt as to whether all of the groups 
which now form the Conservative and Labor 
parties would constitute a majority of the British 
people. 

To understand France today, however, it must 
be realized that the persistence and strength of 
the extremist Right and Left (so startling to the 
American or Briton) is no strange phenomenon, 
but the outcome of a fundamental lack of civic 
consciousness, a breakdown of community sense, 
which is evident at every level of French soci- 
ety. The crisis in France is not only a political 
and governmental crisis; it is also a crisis of 
morale. In the United States and Great Britain, 
political controversy can safely be carried on be- 
cause there is so widespread an acceptance of 
common values and purposes; in the face of no 
less (perhaps more) difficult economic prob- 
lems than those of France, the British have 
grimly accepted some of the highest taxation 
rates in the world (see p. 202), sent into export 
channels the goods that their own people crave, 
and shared in common sacrifices. In France, in 
contrast, villages have wallowed in a super- 
abundance of food while the cities starved; the 
black market flourished in its richest excesses 
after the war; certain groups persistently evade 
taxation. The antidemocratic movements, in 
France are the outcome rather than the cause of 
this"^rofound lack of civk^ 

Something of the dislocation in French life 
can be attributed to the humiliating experiences 
of the Nazi occupation. The bitter division be- 
tween collaborationists and anticollaboration- 
ists, between those who supported Petain and 
those who opposed him, is still most deeply 
felt in France, ready to rush to the surface and 
poison the discussions on any issue. Nor can 
one overlook the effect on members of resist- 
ance groups of a way of life whose cardinal 
rules were dedication to a subversive under- 
ground movement, disobedience to official 
orders, disrespect of established authority, and 
suspicion of appeals for community efforts. 

But again it must be said that the occupation 
brought to the fore, rather than created, France’s 
deepseated resentments and divisions. Behind 
them is the lack of adjustment of the French 
bourge oisie, or middle class, to the pattern of 


life demanded by large scale industrialization. 
The basic stability of France lies in its rigid, 
traditional, social structure; no less is this its 
fundamental weakness. For the resistance of 
the bourgeoisie to the changes demanded by a 
new organization of economic life led it to a 
policy of negativism, a policy so centered on the 
concept of order that it rejected the necessities 
of economic development, and thus drove to an 
equal bitterness the working classes whose con- 
ditions of life inevitably were tied up with the 
industrial system. Thus, in contrast to British 
conservatism which, in the spirit of Edmund 
Burke (see p. 33), learned the secret that change 
is necessary to preserve, the French bourgeoisie 
continued to oppose any change in the tradi- 
tional ways of life — characterized by small scale 
enterprise, individualistic in method and nature, 
with the closely knit family grouping reflected 
in economic as well as social life — and to yield 
as little as possible to the industrial-scientific so- 
ciety characteristic of the twentieth century. 
And as society changed despite them, the most 
rigid among the bourgeoisie lost any sense of 
loyalty to the evolving society, while the work- 
ing class could hardly develop a sense of loyalty 
to a system apparently dominated by the bour- 
geoisie. 

These attitudes, intensified by the fierce an- 
tagonisms of the period of resistance under the 
occupation, are the inheritance of the Fourth 
Republic. In this atmosphere, its statesmen must 
seek to engender confidence in the Republic 
and in France itself, to solve pressing social and 
economic problems, and to secure national sup- 
port for their efforts. At the same time, much 
of their energies must necessarily go into such 
essentially negative activities as curbing sabotage 
and preventing Communist-led and inspired 
campaigns from disrupting the economy or lead- 
ing to violence. 

Under the circumstances, two profound dan- 
gers exist. There is, in the first place, the danger 
that the staunchly democratic group will split so 
deeply over economic policy that no effective 
action can be taken; that the extremist groups 
will hamstring what action is attempted; and 
that the people, in desperation, will turn to one 
or the other of the extremist groups to lead it 
out of economic chaos. And there is, in the sec- 
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ond place, the danger that fear of one extreme 
will lead people to accept the other extreme — 
those who dread Communism turning to the 
Rightist authoritarians and those who hate re- 
action accepting Communism. In this sense, 
the strength of either extreme may feed the 
strength of the other. There is, to use the popu- 
lak' phrase, a process of polarization, in which 
people who prefer democracy nevertheless 
choose the undemocratic extreme they least dis- 
like in order to oppose most vigorously the ex- 
treme, they dislike more, in which both extremes 
proclaim that there is no middle way and that, 
one must be with them or against them. 

In the coming months and years the great 
test of French democracy will be its ability to 
stop this polarization, to prove that parlia- 
mentary institutions are adequate not only to 
the task of preventing violence and disorder, but 
also to the task of carrying out positive policies 
which command the support of the great major- 
ity of Frenchmen. Survival will in itself be an 
achievement; but to meet the challenge of the 
extremist groups successfully, French democracy 
will need to create the sense of shared ideals and 
purposes without which no constitutional system 
can function effectively. 

France and the World 

The French ability to meet this test will have 
a critical influence far beyond the borders of 
France itself. For many centuries /a grande na- 
tion has been the most influential country of the 
Western European continent. Its literature, phi- 
losophy, and political ideas have affected the 
thinking of civilized men everywhere. The tri- 
umph of revolutionary France in the late eight- 
eenth century carried democratic ideals to much 
of the rest of Europe; the defeat of democracy 
in France would almost certainly mean democ- 
racy’s destruction in those Continental countries 
in which it still survives. France today no longer 
has the physical power of earlier centuries, but 
it is impossible to imagine any sort of order in 
Western Europe in which France takes no lead- 
ing part. In this sense, then, the future of democ- 
racy in Europe as a whole depends upon the 
outcome of the conflict of political principles in 
France. 


II. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
The Land 

GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES 

In comparison with the United States or the 
Soviet Union, France is small in area; yet it is 
larger than any other western or central Euro- 
pean country. Its territory of 213,000 square 
miles (somewhat smaller than the state of Texas 
but almost two and one-half times the size of 
Great Britain) contains a population of forty- 
two million people (in comparison with Great 
Britain’s fifty million). Its climate is temperate, 
its landscape for the most part is gentle if varied, 
and its beauty and fertility have long been pro- 
verbial. 

A variety of geographical influences has con- 
tributed to French national unity. At its farthest 
extremes, the country is not much more than 
six hundred miles across, and most of France 
lies within a few hours’ train travel from Paris. 
With the exception of the Vosges Mountains 
(which cut Alsace from the rest of France) 
there are no barriers dividing one section of the 
country from another. On the contrary, the great 
river systems — the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Gironde, the Garonne — link the coast with 
the interior regions and the different parts of 
the interior with one another. C'ertain uplands 
exist, as in Brittany and the Massif Central of 
south-central F'rance, but they do not interfere 
with an easy pattern of communication from 
south to north and west to east. 

France’s sense of national unity has also been 
encouraged by the existence of natural bounda- 
ries which cut it off from other lands. Of its six 
sides, three are bounded by water (the English 
Channel on the north, the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west, and the Mediterranean Sea on the 
south) and two by mountains (the Pyrenees in 
the south and the Alps and Jura in the east). 
Only on the northeastern frontier is there an 
absence of natural barriers, and French history 
for centuries has been dominated by the strug- 
gle, first to establish the northeastern boundary 
and then to maintain it against attack. On this 
frontier France has had to meet invasion three 
times in the last eighty years; and today the fear 
of future aggression continues to be of primary 
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importance in the conduct of French foreign 
policy. 

REGIONAL VARIATIONS 

Despite its compactness, France is a land of 
many distinct regions. In part it shares the 
characteristics of the Atlantic world, in part 
those of the Mediterranean countries, and in 
part those of the lands of the mid-continent. Its 
valleys, uplands, and plains mark off one dis- 
trict from another and, in contrast to England, 
encourage the survival of differences in costume, 
dialect, way of life, and even, according to the 
popular stereotypes, in character. The dark- 
haired son of the Midi (the south of France) 
is noted for his eloquence, his excitability, his 
religious indifference, and his political radi- 
calism, while the blonder Norman is known 
for his reticence, shrewdness, and conservatism, 
the Breton for his mystical piety, and the Lor- 
rainer for his steadfast patriotism. Where a 
political map of England reveals for the most 
part a cleavage between industrial and agri- 
cultural areas and between the poorer and the 
more prosperous sections of large cities, a po- 
litical map of France shows a truly regional 
division between the conservatism of the West 
and the East (a different kind of conservatism 
in each) and the radicalism of the North and 
the South (each also of a particular kind).^ 

The People 

NATIONALITY 

As in Great Britain, the earliest inhabitants 
of France of whom we have historical record 
(the Gauls) were Celts. As early as 600 b.c., 
however, the Greeks had founded a colony at 
Marseilles on the Mediterranean coast, and in 
the second and first centuries b.c. this region 
(whose modern name, Provence, is derived 
from the Latin word provincia) opened the 
way first to Roman influence and then to 
Roman conquest of all Gaul. But in contrast 
to Great Britain, where the Roman influence 
was neither profound nor permanent, Roman 
influence on France was both powerful and 
continuous. The Gallic peoples adjusted them- 
selves to their conquerors with exceptional ease, 

2 For the details of election geography, sec p. 304. 


and the impact of Roman language and law 
still is apparent. As a result, it is common to 
speak of France as a “Latin” country. 

Early in the fifth century a.d. France was 
invaded and conquered by a succession of Ger- 
manic tribes, the Visigoths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks, but the Teutonic conquerors 
did not, as in England, destroy the earlier way 
of life. The fighting in France between Celt 
and Teuton was less bitter than in England, 
and particularly in the south of France the con- 
querors tended to accept the language, law, and 
religion of the people they conquered. 

In the centuries which followed there were 
few infiltrations or additions of new blood. The 
Northmen who invaded Normandy quickly 
adopted the language and institutions of the 
natives, and only Brittany (which offered a 
haven to Celtic refugees from the British Isles) 
and Alsace (which was not acquired until the 
seventeenth century) contain a significant num- 
ber of people who speak a language other 
than French, although there is a small Basque- 
speaking minority in the South and a small 
Flemish-speaking minority in the North. With 
the possible exception of Alsace (where the in- 
habitants, while generally loyal to Friince, con- 
tinue to speak a (Germanic dialect and at times 
press for a certain degree of autonomy), there 
is no problem of national minorities: the con- 
flict between people of different nationality 
which has complicated the political life of coun- 
tries like Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Soviet Union, has no counterpart in France. 

POPULATION PROBLEMS 

But if there is no problem of national mi- 
norities, there is in France a problem of popu- 
lation, or rather lack of population, which has 
been a serious cause for national concern for 
nearly two centuries. In the days of Napoleon, 
France was the most populous of European 
countries outside of Russia. It was outstripped 
by Germany in 1870, by Great Britain at about 
the turn of the century, and even by Italy in 
1930. Where in 1^00, France included about 15 
per cent of the population of Europe, in 1939, 
it had just over 7 per cent. 

It is true that France’s demographic decline 
is not absolute, but relative. Its population has 
continued to increase during the past century 
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and a half, but as the chart below shows, it 
failed to share in the phenomenal population 
increase which affected most of Europe and the 
United States. The particular cause for con- 
cern, however, was steady decline in the French 
birth rate throughout the nineteenth century, 
whether because of France’s high level of ma- 
terial civilization, as some demographers be- 
lieve, or because under the Civil Code all chil- 
dren have to share in family property including 
agricultural holdings, or for other reasons. Thus 
by 1890, 49 out of 87 departments were not main- 
taining their population levels; and the losses 
of World War I, which were not counter- 
balanced as in Germany or Italy by large num- 


bers of young children and by a high birth 
rate, seemed a national catastrophe. To provide 
some compensation, France encouraged the im- 
migration of foreign workers in the inter-war 
period, including many Poles and Italians; in 
the census of 1946, there were 1,670,000 for- 
eigners in the country (the French make nat- 
uralization much more difficult than it is in 
the United States) . Nonetheless, population 
figures remained alarmingly low. To trans- 
late them into military terms: France, which 
had the same number of men of military 
age as Germany at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870), had less than half as 
many at the outbreak of World War IL 



From "Population and Population Trends in Modern Franco/" by Dudley Kirk, p. 314, in Modern France: 
Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics, Edward Mead Earle, ed., Princeton University Press. 
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In the light of this development, which 
seemed to indicate an over-all population de- 
cline for France in the future, it is the more 
remarkable that following World War II the 
French population suddenly began to increase 
more rapidly than ever before in its recorded 
history, and at a rate considerably higher than 
that of several of its neighbors. Immigration 
continued to count, but far less so than in the 
inter-war period. The significant cause for 
growth in the French population, in fact, is 
the increase in the birth rate, the highest be- 
tween 1947 and 1950 that the country had ever 
known, the highest of any Western European 
country except Spain. Partly this is due to the 
postponement of marriages during the war and 
the depression of the 1930s. Positively, it seems 
to have resulted from conditions of full em- 
ployment, from increased family allowances, 
and perhaps from what an analyst has called 
‘‘an eclipse of classic individualism” in favor 
of the group values of the welfare state. 

Frances concern over population problems 
has been demonstrated by the establishment 
of a special Ministry, by setting up the world’s 
foremost demographic institute, and by a f»pate 
of publications, predictions, and decrees, all 
aimed at stimulating population growth. In 
fact, however, while France may well retain 
something close to its present birth rate, and 
even reduce its death rate (e.g., from tubercu- 
losis) its population density, particularly in re- 
lation to arable land, does not and will not 
approximate that of its more crowded neigh- 
bors, particularly Italy and Germany. Thus 
France must expect to remain subject to popu- 
lation pressures from the east and south-east, 
while at the same time there is no possibility 
of its regaining its hegemony in Europe. None- 
theless, if its postwar population trends con- 
tinue, France may well develop a more flexi- 
ble and promising population structure than 
it has enjoyed for a considerable time, one 
which will provide social and economic benefits 
at home, and the foundation for active leader- 
ship in Western European affairs. 

RELIGION 

France, traditionally “the eldest daughter of the 
Church,” is an overwhelmingly Catholic coun- 
try. Of its forty-two million inhabitants, thirty- 


eight million arc, in some degree, attached to 
the Roman Catholic faith, something less than 
a million are Protestant, a few tens of thou- 
sands are Jews, and the remainder frankly arc 
atheists or freethinkers. Potentially, at least, 
there is a powerful basis for a political party 
promoting Catholic ideals and interests. 

Yet if nine out of ten Frenchmen are Cath- 
olic in form, it is unlikely that more than three 
in ten are deeply devoted to the interests of the 
Church. Most Frenchmen are Catholic in the 
sense that many Americans are Protestant: 
they attend the great church festivals and they 
make use of the church for weddings, bap- 
tisms, and funerals. But they resent the in- 
terference of the Church in politics, and they 
are simultaneously both Catholic and anticler- 
ical. 

Nevertheless, and in great contrast to the 
United States and Great Britain where in re- 
cent generations religion has not constituted a 
political issue of major importance, the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in France has been 
a subject of bitter and perennial political con- 
troversy. Before the Revolution of 1789 the 
Church was closely allied with the monarchical 
regime. Its bishops were selected by the King, 
and the highest clergy were drawn from the 
aristocracy. The Church was grateful to the 
monarchy for its vigorous persecution of heresy 
(notably Protestantism) and religious and phil- 
osophical speculation; but this very persecution 
aroused the enmity of liberal intellectuals not 
only against the monarchy but against the 
Church as well. Voltaire’s slogan Ecrascz Vin- 
fame (Crush the infamous thing, superstition) 
became a favorite cry of revolutionary agitation; 
and although the majority of the lower clergy 
were in sympathy with the early aims of the 
French Revolution, the persecution subsequently 
suffered by the Church convinced its leaders 
more firmly than ever that religion and po- 
litical liberalism were incompatible. When the 
Bourbon monarchy was restored in 1815, the 
Church became one of the bulwarks of its 
power. And throughout the nineteenth century 
it seemed to many people, both partisans and 
opponents of the Church, that no one could be 
both a devout Catholic and a good Republican. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
under the influence of Pope Leo XIII, a large 
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number of French Catholics accepted (or 
‘Vallied to”) the Republic. For a time the Drey- 
fus affair (p. 257) and the enactment of leg- 
islation separating church and state revived and 
intensified the earlier bitterness, but the patri- 
otic service of the Church in World War I and 
the Church’s abstinence, in the period between 
the wars, from overt political action offered 
hope that the issue would disappear from 
French politics. 

Unfortunately, the advent of the Vichy gov- 
ernment gave the issue new life. Many devout 
Catholics were active in the Resistance move- 
ment, but the government of Marshal Petain 
bestowed special privileges upon the Church, 
and some of the highest of the Church’s offi- 
cials gave him their active support. To many 
staunch Republicans the Church seemed once 
again to have shown its fundamental kinship 
with reaction. 

Today the relationship of the Catholic Church 
to French political life is quite complex. With 
the liberation of France, Catholic leaders of 
the Resistance formed a new party, the Motive- 
mem Republicain Populaire (Popular Republi- 
cafi Movement) of whose devotion to democ- 
racy and social progress there could be no 
doubt, and in the first elections following the 
liberation certain leaders of the Church worked 
actively to unite the Catholic vote behind this 
party. Opponents of the Church suggested, how- 
ever, that the Church’s support of the M.R.P. 
was due less to a conversion to democratic 
socialism than to its conviction that this party 
offered the best rallying point against Com- 
munism. When large masses of the voters de- 
serted the M.R.P. in order to support General 
de Gaulle’s new Rassemblement du Petiple 
Fran^ais (Rally of the French People — see p. 
293) such opponents were quick to proclaim 
that the Church was no more to be trusted 
than in the early days of the Republic. Yet it 
would be difficult to prove that the Catholic 
Church has officially supported the R.P.F. 

The persistence and bitterness of the clerical 
issue has been one of the tragedies of French 
politics, for the religious division has cut across 
natural political and economic divisions and 
impeded the growth of large parties based, as 
are the British parties, on a single major issue 
or, as the American, on an appeal to many dif- 


ferent groups. Instead, the hostility engendered 
by religious controversy makes it extremely 
difficult for men who may be in agreement 
on every other issue to work together. A Cath- 
olic democrat and an anticlerical democrat may 
actually feel that they have more in common 
respectively with a Catholic authoritarian and an 
anticlerical Communist than with each other. On 
those occasions when the Catholic progressives 
of the M.R.P. and the anticlerical progressives 
of the Socialist Party (which is the French equiv- 
alent of the British Labor Party) have attempted 
to form a democratic “Third Force” opposed to 
totalitarianism of both the Left and the Right, 
no weapon in the Communist arsenal has been 
more effective in attempting to destroy this co- 
alition than such issues as the place of church 
schools in the educational system. There is no 
charge to which the Socialists are more sensi- 
tive than the accusation that, in allying them- 
selves with the M.R.P., they are betraying the 
Republic to “clerical reaction”; while the M.R.P. 
is equally vulnerable to the charges of its com- 
petitors for the Catholic vote that it betrays the 
cause of Catholicism by joining the Socialists 
for electoral or governing purposes. Thus the 
religious issue may hinder the formation of 
governments or cause their fall in a way almost 
inconceivable to Americans or Britons. 

WAY OF LIFE 

Little in French life has greater political im- 
portance than its high proportion of small 
towns. Almost half the population lives in 
communes of less than two thousand people; 
and while a great many of these people arc 
not exactly rural in outlook, neither are they 
urban in their way of life. For that matter, 
even the urban population does not live in 
cities comparable in size to many of those in 
Great Britain or the United States. Where 
three-fifths of the British people live in towns 
of twenty thousand inhabitants or more, only 
one-c|uarter of the French people do so. Paris 
is less than half the size of London, and 
France’s second city, Marseilles, has a popula- 
tion considerably under three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. 

Furthermore, about 38 per cent of the French, 
as compared with 6 per cent of the British, are 
farmers. And where 54 per cent of the British 
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are industrial workers, only 37 per cent of the 
French earn their living that way. Thus there 
arc nine industrial workers for every farmer 
in Great Britain, while in France there is only 
one. 

So great a difference in occupational distri- 
bution inevitably has important political conse- 
quences, Under the Third Republic, the vote of 
the small town and the farm was given special 
weight through the method of election for the 
Senate (see p. 263) ; under the Fourth Re- 
public, the less influential second chamber, the 
Council of the Republic, is also constituted so 
as to give particular weight to these interests. 
But the occupational distribution is still more 
important in terms of the programs of politi- 
cal parties. In Great Britain, a party appeal- 
ing primarily to organized industrial labor could 
conceivably win a majority of the popular vote, 
but in France a party which ignored the farmer 
and small town voter would doom itself to po- 
litical impotence. Thus whereas in Great Brit- 
ain, the Labor Party looks on itself as the 
representative of the urban working class, in 
France, both the Socialists and Communists 
make tremendous, and not unsuccessful, efforts 
to persuade nonurban groups to vote for them. 

It has been common to draw an equally sharp 
contrast between the conditions of the farm- 
ing and working classes in France and Great 
Britain. It is true, of course, that because most 
of the agricultural land in Great Britain is held 
in large estates the overwhelming majority of 
farmers are laborers or tenants. In contrast, 
about half the farmers in France own their own 
land, a fact reflected in their predominantly 
Centrist position in politics, as compared with 
the greater extremes of Left or Right in urban 
areas. But it is also true that some of the farm 
holdings are too small for more than marginal 
subsistance. Moreover, probably one-third of 
the farm population consists of laborers, tenant 
farmers, and sharecroppers (the prestige and 
social stability of the latter are considerably 
higher than of their American counterparts). 
In addition, large farms are not uncommon in 
certain regions, thereby lending color to stories 
of capitalist concentration in agriculture which 
provoke the resentment of the two million or 
so small owners. This resentment has been clev- 
erly exploited by the Communists, who have 


worked long and systematically in the rural 
areas of France. At the same time, the Com- 
munists, like the Socialists, assure the farmer 
that no man will be deprived of land which 
he cultivates with his own labor; and the Com- 
munists proclaim in brilliant posters that they 
are the protectors of the property of the small 
farmer, against those who would deprive him 
of it. They also advocate higher farm prices, 
particularly for the produce of small owners, 
an appealing line particularly since 1949 when 
a fall in farm prices instituted a new “scissors 
crisis” in which the peasants were caught be- 
tween their lowered income and rising indus- 
trial prices. 

The French industrial worker, too, is dif- 
ferent from the typical British worker, though 
less so than he used to be. Before World War 
II, 14 per cent of French industrial workers 
were self-employed, in their own shops or in 
their own homes. In addition, where only one- 
third of Great Britain’s workers were employed 
in factories with one hundred employees or 
less, 70 per cent of the French workers were 
in such establishments. Thus it was possible 
for these workers to retain more of that sense 
of independence and individualism which is 
hard to preserve in a highly industrialized so- 
ciety. Nonetheless, and particularly since World 
War I, the development of large scale industry 
in France has caused more workers than ever 
before to be engaged in the type of mass pro- 
duction which is typical of American and Brit- 
ish industry. And contrary to the political sym- 
pathies of the British working class, these 
French workers have been particularly open 
to the appeal of the Communist party. 

There is in France another group which is 
far more sharply defined than in Great Britain 
or the United States: the intellectuals. In a cul- 
ture which reveres the mind and has high re- 
spect for the educated, the prestige of success- 
ful intellectuals is far higher than in America. 
To a considerable extent, the Communist Party 
has capitalized on the distinctive position of the 
intellectual in France by using those whose al- 
legiance it commands as a “front” and, in some 
measure, an endorsement of its activities. It is 
symptomatic of a lack of purpose in life that 
so many have lent themselves to this manipu- 
lation or provided the symbols for it (e.g., Pi- 
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casso’s dove, a widely used symbol for peace). 

All these elements make it singularly difficult 
to generalize about the French class structure 
and about the political sympathies of its dif- 
ferent groups. In Great Britain the lines be- 
tween farmer, worker, and middle class are 
relatively clear (though less so than they used 
to be), but in France a large part of both the 
farming and working class are also middle- 
class in the sense that they own property, em- 
ploy themselves, accumulate savings, and, un- 
like the workers to whom Marx appealed, have 
much more than their chains to lose. When 
such men are added to the large number of 
those who own their own shops and businesses, 
to the professional classes, and to the increas- 
ingly large number of white-collar workers, it 
is evident that France, more than most modern 
countries, has been characterized by that pre- 
dominance of a property-holding middle class 
which, since the days of Aristotle, has been re- 
garded as the foundation of social order and 
con St i t u t i on al go ve rn m en t . 

So long as this class remained prosperous 
as well as numerous, its members were regarded 
as the strongest defenders of republican govern- 
ment. Many small farmers, particularly in the 
south of France, remembered with gratitude 
that the French Revolution had broken up the 
great estates of the nobility and the Church, 
and they voted conscientiously for the Republi- 
can parties of the Left. Similarly, the freelhink- 
ing shopkeepers, artisans, and professional men 
of the small towns suspected the Rightist par- 
ties as the agents of the Church and big busi- 
ness, and they rallied to defend the Republic 
against every threat. The Parisian crowds and 
the Parisian plutocrats might be unreliable, but 
in the provinces the Republic had an unshake- 
able foundation. 

Today, however, a large part of the middle 
class is frightened and apprehensive, suffering 
from the economic dislocation of the war and 
from the economic crises which both preceded 
and followed it. The weakness of the franc and 
continued threats to its stability have under- 
mined the traditional French scheme of values 
in which thrift and security for old age ranked 
so high. Some of those who fear a dictatorship 
of the Right or who desire, before all else, a 
sense of unity and purpose, have been im- 


pressed by the Communist claim that they 
alone have the strength and the discipline to 
maintain order and institute effective action. 
A far larger proportion, even before the out- 
break of World War II, were so fearful of 
Communism and the growing demand for 
drastic social reform that they gave their sup- 
port to Fascist groups like the Croix de Feu 
(Fiery Cross). With the enormously increased 
power of the Communists in the postwar pe- 
riod, and with the fear of international war, in- 
ternal disorder, and economic disaster, the tend- 
ency to hunt for a savior or leader has become 
stronger than ever, and a substantial part of 
the middle class has turned for salvation to 
political groupings of the extreme Right, not 
because it dislikes democracy but because it 
wants some escape from its anxieties. 

One great challenge to democratic govern- 
ment, therefore, will be its ability to prove to 
this class that democracy can summon both 
the strength and the skill to prevent civil dis- 
order and to institute popular and effective pro- 
grams. Equally, however, democratic govern- 
ment in France faces the challenge of wean- 
ing the working class, and to some extent the 
peasants, from their allegiance to the Commu- 
nist Party by providing a more satisfactory 
program than the Communists can offer. 

Class Divisions 

To say that there is a strong middle class in 
France is not to say that great inequalities in 
income do not exist. In 1930, for example, i 
per cent of those who died left 40 per cent of the 
property possessed by all of those who died, and 
less than i per cent of the population received 
more than 10 per cent of the total income. 
One-third of those who died left no property 
at all, and another sixth left almost none. Fif- 
teen per cent of the farmers owned two-thirds 
of the land in production.® 

These figures are less extreme than the cor- 
responding figures for Great Britain (p. ii), 
but they help to explain the development of an 
intense and bitter class hatred between the 
wealthier businessmen and industrialists and an 
increasingly large section of the working class. 

® French statistics should be used with caution as material 
is scanty and sometimes contradictory. 
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THE BUSINESS OLIGARCHY 

The wealthy classes in France have not con- 
stituted a “ruling class'* in the same sense as 
the British upper classes (p. ii). In France, 
as in Great Britain, an ancient landed nobility 
existed side by side with a new commercial and 
industrial oligarchy. But the Revolution weak- 
ened the power of the nobility, and, unlike the 
British aristocracy, it was not flexible enough 
to absorb the leaders of industry and commerce. 
After the Revolution of 1830, no new titles could 
be granted which the older nobles would ac- 
cept as “legitimate,” and after the establishment 
of the Third Republic in 1870 there were no 
new titles at all. Thus the ranks of the aristoc- 
racy could not be reinforced, as in Great Britain, 
by the addition of able members of new genera- 
tions. Perhaps more serious, many of the mem- 
bers of this class felt that loyalty to the old re- 
gime compelled them to hold aloof from serving 
what they regarded as an illegitimate govern- 
ment. Some of them continued their service 
in the army or the diplomatic corps, where aris- 
tocratic accomplishments were more valuable 
and where service to French national interests 
offered some justification for holding office 
under a republican government. But the other 
departments of the government were relatively 
free of men of title. In addition, because of the 
strong opposition of a large part of the middle 
class and the peasantry to the old regime, the 
French legislature, unlike the House of Com- 
mons, contained few aristocrats. After 1877 it 
was unheard of for a member of the old no- 
bility to hold an important Cabinet post. The 
government of France, in this sense, was over- 
whelmingly middle-class. 

The political influence of the prosperous busi- 
nessmen, however, was considerably greater 
than that of the aristocracy, and in the years 
before World War II the concentration of great 
economic power in the hands of a relatively 
few people gave rise to a bitterly contested polit- 
ical issue. Although giant industry did not ap- 
pear in France in any significant measure until 
the last years of the nineteeth century, the in- 
dustrial demands of World War I brought a 
rapid and artificial acceleration of its growth 
and — what was more significant — reproduced 
some of the worst social and economic abuses 


of the Industrial Revolution. The influx of 
workers (many of whom were foreigners) into 
the slums of the great cities and the monoto- 
nous and uniform work attendant upon mass 
production created a second type of working 
class which owned no property and which had 
little opportunity to develop the independence, 
individualism, and pride in craftsmanship which 
characterized the traditional French worker. 
Such men provided fertile soil for the doctrines 
of class warfare, and in the owners of the fac- 
tories and the great financial interests they 
found an appropriate target for their wrath. 

Comparatively few members of the business 
oligarchy held seats in parliament, but their 
wealth permitted them to control a large part of 
the press and to exert great pressure on individ- 
ual members of the legislature. In addition, the 
higher civil servants were largely drawn from 
this class; and behind the facade of a strongly 
Republican and, at times, very progressive leg- 
islature was a permanent civil service which 
was deeply conservative and not conspicuously 
devoted to political democracy. Thus, even in 
1906, “Alain,” the outstanding political theorist 
of the middle-class Radical Socialist Party, could 
write that “in France, there is a very large 
number of radical [progressive] voters, a cer- 
tain number of radical deputies, and a very small 
number of radical ministers: as for the heads 
of the civil service, they are all reactionary.” 
And in the early 1930’s it was popular to charge 
that a small number of men of very great 
wealth — the famous “two hundred families” de- 
nounced in the election campaign of 1936 — con- 
trolled the great banks, the insurance compa- 
nies, the railways, the great industrial enter- 
prises, the press, and the governmental adminis- 
tration, and that France could not truly be a 
democracy until their power had been de- 
stroyed. 

In part because of this attack upon their posi- 
tion, in part because of their inherited dislike 
for the Republic, many of this class supported 
Marshal Petain and some even collaborated with 
the Nazi conquerors of France, preferring mili- 
tary defeat to drastic social reform or, as the 
popular saying went, Hitler to Blum (the great 
French Socialist leader). Only a relatively small 
number of this class actively participated in the 
Resistance movement. 
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As a result of such collaboration, no demand 
was made with greater vehemence at the time 
of the liberation than the demand for the final 
destruction of this class’s power. And for a time 
it seemed that this aim would be realized. The 
German conquerors had already weakened the 
business oligarchy by confiscating, ''buying” in 
forced sales, or otherwise gaining control of 
many of the great financial and industrial cor- 
porations, and the new government of the liber- 
ation confiscated the property of outright collab- 
orators. In addition, the government of France, 
like the British government, embarked on a 
broad program of nationalization, and several 
vital sectors of the economy were removed from 
private control. 

More recently, however, the surviving big 
businessmen of France have taken a more open 
and active part in politics. Four times as many 
businessmen were candidates in the 1951 elec- 
tion as in 1946 — 346 as compared with 85 — and 
their influence is also felt in many less obvious 
ways. In general, they support the Radicals (see 
p. 290) or the traditional parties of the right, 
a^ was customary in the past, but to some of 
them General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais has seemed to offer a weapon 
against the Leftist parties. In fact, though De 
Gaulle was himself the leader of the French 
Resistance, former collaborationists have con- 
tributed both money and votes to his movement, 
and there have even been instances in which 
they have run for office on the Gaullist ticket. 

ORGANIZED LABOR 

Before World War II the leading organiza- 
tion of French workers was the Confederation 
G 6 nSrale du Travail (C.G.T.), Traditionally 
this organization, in accordance with the in- 
dependence which characterized the old French 
working class, had held aloof from politics and, 
unlike the British trade unions, had refused to 
identify itself with any political party. Instead, 
the union put its trust in “direct economic ac- 
tion,” confident that the general strike, in par- 
ticular, constituted a more effective weapon than 
any amount of parliamentary chatter. 

Following the foundation of a French Com- 
munist Party in 1920, however, those workers 
who were under Communist influence seceded 
from the C.G.T. and formed the Confidera- 
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tion G(nirale du Travail Unitaire (C.G.T.U.), 
which maintained an independent existence un- 
til 1936 when, as part of the Popular Front 
movement for common action of all Leftists 
against Fascism, the two labor organizations 
were reunited. 

During the P^tain regime this organization 
along with other workers’ organizations was 
banned, but its members regrouped themselves 
underground and emerged after the liberation, 
unchanged in name and with a larger member- 
ship and greater power than before. There was, 
however, an extremely important change ir^ the 
nature of the resurrected C.G.T., for during its 
years as an illegal organization the Communists 
had succeeded in capturing control. In order 
to prevent a split in its ranks, the Communists 
allowed some of the older leaders (notably 
Leon Jouhaux, the grand old man of the Re- 
formist ‘ wing of the C.G.T.) to retain posi- 
tions of prominence, but most of the posts of 
real power were given to Communists. Under 
their leadership the union dropped its old atti- 
tude of noninterference in politics. Commu- 
nist leaders explained that the economic powers 
of the government were now so great that the 
unions could not refrain from attempting to 
guide it. However, anti-Communists charged 
that another motive was at least as important: 
the desire to use the trade unions as a weapon 
for the Communist Party’s own political pur- 
poses. 

In the months following the liberation it was 
frequently said that no Cabinet could conceiv- 
ably survive a general strike, even though it 
commanded the support of a majority of the 
voters. According to this theory the unions, if 
they chose, through their ability to halt the 
mining of coal, the transportation of consum- 
ers’ goods, and the manufacture of essential 
commodities could cause the downfall of any 
government. Thus, whether or not the Com- 
munists could win an election, they could hold 
a power of life or death over any Cabinet: if 
the voters did not grant power voluntarily to 
the Communist Party, it could prevent govern- 
ment by any other party or coalition of parties. 

At first glance, this relationship between the 
Communist Party and organized labor might 
not seem very different from the relationship 
of the Labor Party and British trade unions, in 
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reality, the difference is fundamental. The Brit- 
ish trade unions look on the Labor Party as an 
instrument for the peaceful attainment of eco- 
nomic reform, and the party is useful to the 
unions only to the extent that it can persuade 
a large part of the electorate voluntarily to vote 
for its candidates and program. But in France 
the position of party and unions is reversed. 
The party controls the C.G.T. and uses it as a 
weapon to coerce the voter when he would not, 
voluntarily, accept the Communist candidates 
and program. 

In* this sense, the first major test of the 
e.G.T.’s power of coercion occurred in the fall 
of 1947 when the Communist Party decided 
upon what was virtually a general strike, os- 
tensibly to bolster a perfectly legitimate demand 
for higher wages but actually to force a change 
in government and to prevent France from 
co-operating with the European Recovery Pro- 
gram as proposed by Secretary Marshall. Only 
the decisive measures taken by the government 
to maintain order, coupled with the good sense 
of French workers, and the opposition to the 
strikes of the Reformist wing of the C.G.T., 
prevented the plan from succeeding. In Decem- 
ber 1947, a large number of workers, including 
both those who were sympathetic to the So- 
cialist Party and those who wished to return 
to the old nonpartisan tradition, broke away 
from the C.G.T. and, with the support of 
Leon Jouhaux, formed a new organization, the 
Confederation Generate du Travail — Force Ou- 
vriere (F.O. — Workers’ Force). 

The French trade union movement was now 
divided into three main groups. The C.G.T., 
which in the exuberance following Liberation 
claimed six million members, sank to something 
over two million members by 1949. The Force 
Ouvriere claimed a million and a half mem- 
bers by the middle of 1948, though this is 
twice the number usually estimated for it. In 
addition, there was the organization of Cath- 
olic trade unions, the Confederation Fran^aise 
des Travailleurs Chretiens (C.F.T.C. — French 
Confederation of Christian Workers) claiming 
a membership of some nine hundred thousand. 
Both the F.O. and the C.F.T.C. insisted they 
were not allied to a particular political party, 
but their inevitable association with the So- 
cialist Party and the M.R.P., respectively, weak- 


ened their positions. Neither proved capable of 
attracting the two million former members of 
the C.G.T. who simply withdrew from trade 
union membership entirely. 

Despite its lack of success in the fall of 1947, 
the C.G.T., at the behest of the Communist 
Party, launched a second crippling strike in 
October-November 1948, this time concentrated 
on the coal mines. Once again courageous ac- 
tion by the government combined with the sup- 
port of other workers proved that the Com- 
munists had no complete domination over the 
nation’s economy. This did something to re- 
duce Communist influence within France as a 
whole, and particufarly within the labor move- 
ment. But the strikes themselves seriously 
slowed down French recovery, and further dis- 
turbed the cohesion of the country. Moreover, 
though its two strike efforts had been curbed, 
the C.G.T. remained the dominant organization 
among industrial workers; in not a single basic 
industry had its supremacy been shaken. In 
addition, in the social security elections (see p. 
403) of 1950, it polled 43.5 per cent of the vote, 
as compared with 21.3 per cent for the C.F.T.C., 
15.2 per cent for the F.O., and 20 per cent for 
all other unions.'^ Thus in over-all strength, as 
well as strategically, the C.G.T. continues to 
occupy the most significant position in French 
trade unionism. Moreover, despite the removal 
of certain militants from C.G.T. leadership, the 
Communist Party continues to dominate its 
policy. 

The fact that neither the non-confessional 
F.O. nor the Catholic trade unions can success- 
fully challenge the position of the C.G.T. and 
the fact that the Communists maintain their 
strategic hold over the latter union indicate how 
relatively unsuccessful the Fourth Republic has 
been in satisfying the demands of the workers. 
Economic reforms, including nationalization, 
have had less effect on the morale of the work- 
ers than black market luxury and the obvious 
profits of business. In contrast to Great Britain 
(see p. 202), the share of the wage earner in 
the total national income has probably declined 
from prewar days, while increased social se- 
curity benefits, notably family allowances, main- 

^ The Confederation du Travail Independant (C.T.I.), 
founded in October 1949, has a Gaullist wing, but on the 
whole Dc Gaulle has made little impression on the workers. 
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tain the former standard of living for only cer- 
tain groups. Bad housing and overcrowding 
have been tackled far less effectively than in 
Great Britain. Moreover, relations between la- 
bor and employers remain strikingly unsatisfac- 
tory. There was virtually no experience with 
collective bargaining prior to World War II; 
thereafter, until February 1950, wages were set 
by government action. Yet most price controls 
had been lifted a full year earlier. The net re- 
sult has been intense dissatisfaction, consider- 
able hardship, and, in the absence of responsible 
trade unionism exercised through collective bar- 
gaining, a dependence by the workers on the 
party or union which promises economic gain. 
Thus, the Communist Party can threaten the 
government with a strike that is called ostensibly 
for the workers’ benefit. That party alone can af- 
ford to be unscrupulous in what it promises 
the worker, since it cares neither for the stability 
of the French economy, as must the more mod- 
erate parties, nor about the continuance of the 
democratic parliamentary system. Thus in the 
absence of a courageous tackling of the most 
obvious economic inequalities and a radical im- 
provement of worker-employer relations, there 
seems little chance of undermining the posi- 
tion of the Communists among the industrial 
workers, particularly in the basic industries. 

ORGANIZED FARMERS 

In agriculture, traditionally a far more in- 
dividualistic occupation, the Resistance move- 
ment produced a counterpart to the organiza- 
tion of industrial workers. Before World War 
II there were pressure groups promoting the 
interests of certain types of agricultural pro- 
ducers — winegrowers, sugar beet growers, and 
so forth — but there was no single powerful chan- 
nel for the exercise of peasant political influence. 
During the Petain regime, however, an under- 
ground peasant movement, the Confederation 
Generate de VAgriculture (C.G.A. — General 
Confederation of Agriculture) was formed un- 
der Socialist leadership. For several months 
following the liberation no competing group 
was permitted to exist, and for a time there was 
some fear that the Socialists would control the 
farmers’ union much as the Communists con- 
trolled the C.G.T. Both the M.R.P. and the 
Communists made efforts to capture the C.G.A. 
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but both were unsuccessful. Today the prewar 
interest groups have largely regained their tradi- 
tional predominance. 

The creation of the most powerful peasant 
organization in French history has not been 
regarded as an unmixed blessing. Even before 
World War II the great power of the peasant 
vote had forced a certain artificial dislocation of 
the economy. In political and social terms it 
might be desirable for France to maintain an al- 
most even balance between town and country; 
but in economic terms the result was to retard 
the development of French industry and to 
lower the French standard of living. The French 
peasant could be protected against the competi- 
tion of Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
and Australia only by the use of tariffs and sub- 
sidies; and the crop which was raised behind 
this protective wall, while large enough td feed 
the entire French population in a good year, was 
smaller than that of those great wheat-produc- 
ing countries in relation to the manpower re- 
quired. Thus France, directly or indirectly, paid 
an artificially high price for her food at the 
same time that her industrial development 
lagged. 

The dislocation of the war, with its loss of 
manpower and deterioration of equipment, 
seriously reduced French agricultural produc- 
tion at a time when there was a desperate short- 
age of food throughout Europe, and during the 
years following the liberation the heightened 
demand for farm products introduced an era of 
agricultural prosperity at a time when the urban 
population was suffering severely from inflation 
and the lack of food. Production levels remained 
low, however, in comparison with other coun- 
tries; in Denmark, for example, one agricultural 
worker in 1949 produced the food for thirteen 
people, in France, only for five or six. When 
farm prices began to fall in 1949, the French 
peasants found themselves caught in “a scissors 
crisis” (p. 240) unpleasantly reminiscent of the 
thirties. 

Nonetheless, though the organized peasantry, 
like the organized workers, are in a position to 
make their power felt against any government 
of whose policies they disapprove, this power is 
likely to be exercised only to promote the farm- 
ers’ economic interests as such and hot to sup- 
port the political ambitions of any party. 
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THE WOBLEM OF ECONOMIC PRESSURE GROUPS 

The existence of organizations like the C.G.T, 
and the C.G.A. which attempt to weld an entire 
class into a single powerful association presents 
a problem of exceptional political importance. 
To some extent, such organizations are states 
within the state, which, if successful, may at- 
tempt to dictate the policy of the government 
regardless of the desires of the majority of the 
voters. It is not without significance that in 
the discussions customarily preceding the solu- 
tion of governmental crises, spokesmen of the 
large interest organizations are just as frequent 
callers at the President’s residence, or on a pro- 
spective premier, as are the leaders of different 
political groups. Moreover, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that any government could stand out 
against a general strike of all the workers or of 
all the farmers unless it were willing to resort 
to instruments of repression which are difficult 
to reconcile with democracy. Yet the principle, 
as applied by the C.G.T., that a minority group 
may use its economic power, not simply to 
achieve economic goals but to determine politi- 
cal policy (and perhaps even to determine which 
party shall hold power), is an even sharper de- 
parture from democratic procedures. In this 
sense, it is the good fortune of French democracy 
that the split in the C.G.T. has reduced its politi- 
cal strength and that the C.G.A. is not domi- 
nated by any political group. 

The Notional Economic Problem 

France’s economic problems, which are of 
long duration, have been solved to an impressive 
degree in recent years. During the twentieth 
century, France has known hardly ten years of 
prosperity: immediately before World War I, 
between 1923 and 1929, and since 1949. Two 
World Wars, and the lack of utilization of re- 
sources characteristic of depressions, profoundly 
affected the character of the French economy, 
which remained much more static than those of 
other Western countries, resulting in singularly 
little change in occupational distribution or so- 
cial structure. All the more significant, there- 
fore, are the advances made since World War II 
that have brought France well above the levels 
of 1938 despite the devastation wrought during 
hostilities. In 1949 the threat of inflation was 


curbed, at least temporarily. The Monnet Plan 
(sec p. 356) is channeling investment into key 
areas for the utilization of resources. France’s 
particular problem now is one of productivity, 
for the further output of the economy depends 
largely upon increasing the productivity of the 
people employed in it. 

There are promising features in the French 
economy. It is singularly well balanced between 
industry and agriculture. In addition, France is 
rich in certain resources: before World War II 
it was the world’s largest producer of bauxite 
(the principal ore of aluminum), the second 
largest producer of potash and antimony, and 
the source of 20 per cent of the world’s iron 
ore. Moreover, the French Empire, or French 
Union as it is now called (see p. 410), enriches 
France through mutual exchange of products. 

One of France’s persistent problems, however, 
has been lack of coal. Before the war, France 
imported more coal than any other country; 
with increased industrial development, its needs 
arc still higher. It is this perspective which gives 
the Schuman Plan (see p. 415) so much signifi- 
cance for France’s economic development, as 
well as for more cordial international relations 
within Western Europe. Such co-operation on 
a supra-national basis, coupled with Marshall 
aid and France's own efforts, can do much to 
stimulate the industrial development which will 
make France self-supporting, and by strength- 
ening the economy and making it more mobile 
will perhaps ease the tension between classes, 
and provide important evidence of the ability of 
democratic governments successfully to handle 
economic problems. 

III. ORGANS OF POLITICAL OPINION 

The Schools 

The struggle of rival economic and religious 
interests for the control of public opinion has 
centered about two institutions: the schools and 
the press. As late as 1937 there continued to be 
a distinction, on the level of secondary educa- 
tion, between the free, public-supported techni- 
cal and commercial schools and the pre-profes- 
sional lycees and colleges, which charged fees 
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and which were the preserve of the bourgeoisie.® 
Thus students at the secondary level were sep- 
arated on class lines, the children of the workers 
and the lower middle classes receiving one form 
of education and being prepared for one type 
of career, while the children of the well-to-do 
middle classes were prepared for the highest 
positions in the professions and the administra- 
tive service. 

In the years before World War II this situa- 
tion was bitterly attacked by the more progres- 
sive parties, and preparation was made to open 
pre-professional secondary education to the 
talented of all classes. It was a sign of the con- 
tinuing strength of this feeling that the new 
French Constitution adopted in 1946 carried a 
guarantee of “equal access of children and adults 
10 education, professional training and culture. 
The establishment of free, secular, public edu- 
cation on all levels is a duty of the State.” 

THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 

A far more serious educational controversy 
is an inheritance from the time when the Catho- 
lic Church was generally suspected of hostility 
to the Republic and when the Republican gov- 
ernment felt it necessary to restrict the Catholic 
teaching orders and to develop a system of free, 
public, “lay” education on the primary level. 
Fundamentally, the struggle was one for the 
minds of the children. Republican statesmen 
were convinced that children educated by the 
Church would grow up to be supporters of the 
clerical and anti-Rcpublican groups and that 
only a school system which was Republican po- 
litically and “neutrar’ theologically could create 
a generation of citizens devoted to the Republic. 
To the leaders of the Church, however, the 
“godless” schools of the Republic seemed any- 
thing but neutral, and every effort had to be 
made to restrict their influence. 

Thus there were two distinct types of schools. 
The government provided a system of free pub- 
lic schools, and, in competition with it, the 
Church maintained, at private expense, a school 
system of its own. The great majority of French 
children (particularly the boys) were educated 
in the public schools, but there were areas, espe- 

® For further consideration of the educational system, sec 
Ch. 9, pp. 397'4<’0- 
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cially in the west of France, where the Church’s 
schools were very strong. 

During the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, when the Republic was struggling 
for its life (p. 255), many of the public school 
teachers conceived of themselves as warriors in 
its defense. Often they looked upon the Church 
as the enemy of education and enlightenment 
and, particularly after World War I, they often 
were socialist and pacifist in their outlook. In 
thousands of villages throughout France the op- 
position between Left and Right, between the 
Republic and the Church, came to be personi- 
fied in the antagonism between schoolmaster 
and priest. 

In later decades, as the Church came to accept 
the Republic and as many young priests turned 
toward Christian Socialism, the antagonism was 
less intense. Unfortunately, the policy of the 
Vichy government revived it. In an effort to 
win the support of the Church, Marshal Petain 
extended financial assistance to its schools — an 
action which seemed to many staunch Repub- 
licans to offer new proof of the antidemocratic 
character of the Church. With the re-establish- 
ment of the Republic, there was an overwhelm- 
ing demand from the Left for the abolition of 
the government’s subsidies; and although Cath- 
olic leaders of the Resistance movement were 
most reluctant to agree, financial support was 
withdrawn at the time. The issue was far from 
settled, however, and in 1951 the Pleven govern- 
ment secured approval of a new relationship 
between the state and church schools (sec p. 399). 

The Fourth Republic continues to be plagued, 
therefore, by the issue of the relation of the 
Church to education. As already noted, the rais- 
ing of the religious issue has proved a favorite 
weapon in the Communist arsenal for impeding 
the co-operation of anticlerical Socialists with 
the progressive Catholic M.R.P. And it is the 
schools, more than any other object of conten- 
tion, which provide the occasion for arousing 
ill-feeling on religious lines, as anticlericals and 
devout Catholics rally to the ancient war cries 
of universal, free, “lay” education on the one 
hand and “freedom of instruction” (that is, the 
right of the parent to choose freely, without 
financial handicap, the type of education he pre- 
fers for his child) on the other. 
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The Press 

In France, as in Great Britain, the chief source 
of political information and analysis is the press* 
In France, however, there is a clearer distinction 
between what is called the “press of informa- 
tion’* and the “press of opinion.” The former 
devotes itself ostensibly to the reporting of 
events, to the entertainment of its readers, and 
to literary and artistic criticism. The press of 
opinion, in contrast, is composed of the journals 
of political parties, and its first aim is to promote 
the parties’ interests. It makes little pretense of 
objectivity: in the more extreme papers every 
event is distorted to prove the rightness of the 
favored party and the viciousness of its foes. 

THE PREWAR PRESS 

It was the special misfortune of France, in the 
years before World War II, that the ethical 
standards of its press were remarkably bad. In 
no other civilized country did the newspapers 
have so great a reputation for venality; and the 
parties of the Left in particular have attributed 
the collapse of French morale and of the gov- 
ernment itself, in the summer of 1940, to the 
insidious work of the press. 

Unlike the British newspapers which (largely 
because of the sale of advertising) may be highly 
profitable enterprises, the French press has al- 
ways had difficulty in supporting itself. Sales 
and advertising often have not been enough to 
meet the cost of publishing, and in the prewar 
period many newspapers sought other sources 
of revenue. Great economic interests like the 
Comite des Forges (the organization of the 
great iron and steel manufacturers) subsidized 
individual newspapers, and there were numer- 
ous instances of the crudest bribery in order to 
suppress unfavorable news or to win the publi- 
cation of advertising “blurbs” as straight news. 
Some papers, not waiting to be bribed, engaged 
actively in blackmail. Foreign governments at 
times spent large sums to influence the French 
press in favor of their policies, and no one was 
surprised to learn that the sedate Temps (which 
prior to World War II was the nearest French 
equivalent of the solid and incorruptible Times 
of London) had, with an objectivity worthy of 
better expression, accepted the pay, first of the 
Tsarist government of Russia and then of the 


Bolshevik government. The French government 
itself was known to use its “secret funds’’ to win 
the support of influential papers. In the last 
years before World War II a part of the press 
became vociferously Fascist and anti-Semitic in 
character, printing vicious falsehoods about Re- 
publican statesmen and even inciting readers to 
physical violence against them. Legislation was 
adopted at this time to prevent some of the more 
extreme abuses, but many were of the sort which 
could not be regulated without endangering 
freedom of the press. Newspapers continued 
with impunity to defend the policy of appease- 
ment and to apologize for F'ascist aggression. 

THE POSTWAR PRESS 

With the Nazi victory in 1940, some news- 
papers ceased publication, some collaborated ac- 
tively with the conqueror, some attempted to 
continue publication while co-operating with the 
authorities as little as possible, and some were 
published underground. It was possible to detect 
every gradation between the most abject submis- 
sion and the most courageous resistance, and the 
consequent confusion complicated the problem, 
at the time of liberation, of punishing those 
papers which had collaborated and even of de- 
termining exactly what collaboration meant. 

As rapidly as the Germans were driven out 
of French towns and cities, resistance groups 
took over many of the publishing plants and 
proceeded to put out their own papers. Never 
before had there been so wholesale an overturn 
in the editing and publication of newspapers: 
the collaborationist financial oligarchy lost con- 
trol of its papers and resistance organizations, 
which often were decidedly Leftist in sympathy, 
replaced them. In later months the Communists 
in particular were charged with being “profit- 
eers of the Resistance” because of the large num- 
ber of papers which they seized; and as late as 
the spring of 1946 it was announced that in the 
country outside Paris the Communists controlled 
52 newspapers, while the Socialists had only 24, 
the M.R.P. 27, the middle-class Radical Social- 
ists (which had had the support of an excep- 
tionally large part of the provincial press before 
the war) 24, and the Rightist groups only 9. 
Thus France was probably the only capitalist 
power in the world where the press of the Com- 
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munist Party was more powerful than that of 
any other. Indeed, their opponents complained 
at this time that in the battle of opinion they 
were compelled to fight machine guns with 
wooden swords. 

The disposal of publishing plants belonging 
to collaborationists presented a political prob- 
lem of the greatest importance. The Leftist par- 
ties in particular were loud in their insistence 
that the vicious prewar system (which was stig- 
matized in the popular phrase “the reign of 
money”) must not be allowed to return, and it 
was suggested by certain intellectuals that both 
the independence and the objectivity of the 
press might be encouraged if the government 
were to retain ownership of certain printing 
establishments and itself print, at cost, news- 
papers for any group which wished to use its 
services. In this way new publishing ventures 
would not suffer from the necessity of buying 
expensive equipment, and a hearing could be 
won for periodicals which lacked the mass audi- 
ence needed to support a great newspaper but 
which, because of the intelligence and diversity 
of their views, had a real contribution to make 
to the intellectual and political life of the coun- 
try. 

The solution finally adopted was far less 
imaginative. In 1946 a law was passed confiscat- 
ing the property of those newspapers which 
had continued to appear during the German 
occupation. The owners of those papers which 
had not collaborated were to be compensated, 
but they were not to retain their property. In- 
stead, a National Association of Press Enter- 
prises {Societe Nationale des Entreprises dc 
Presse — S.N.E.P.), made up of representatives 
of the government and of all who participated 
in the publication of newspapers (directors, edi- 
tors, journalists, and workers) was created to 
administer the confiscated property until it 
could be sold, preferably to those resistance 
groups which had first used the property to put 
out new papers. Encouragement might be given 
to these papers through government loans, but 
the principle was established that all newspapers 
were to become self-supporting and that, if not, 
they were to suspend publication. In order to 
prevent a return of the *‘reign of money,*’ news- 
papers were restricted to certain forms of in- 
come. Political parties were allowed to subsidize 
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newspapers, but nonparty newspapers were re- 
quired to support themselves by sales, advertis- 
ing, job printing, and similar methods. 

In part, this solution was adopted for the prac- 
tical reason that it promised to preserve the pre- 
dominance of the Leftist organs of opinion; in 
part it represented a belief that the most impor- 
tant standard for a free press was to represent 
all shades of opinion and that special advantages 
should therefore be given to the publications of 
political parties. The owners of privately pub- 
lished newspapers complained that the new sys- 
tem placed them at a great disadvantage, that 
the independent person of unorthodox (non- 
party) views would not be able to win a hear- 
ing, and that nonparty newspapers would be 
forced to resort to sensationalism in order to 
win enough purchasers to survive. The first 
months under the new system, however, pro- 
duced surprises for both sides in the controversy. 
To be sure, many of the publications put out by 
amateurs without sufficient experience and finan- 
cial backing were obliged to close down. But in 
addition the very parties which expected to 
profit most heavily proved exceedingly vulner- 
able. By the spring of 1948 both the Commu- 
nist and the Socialist press were encountering 
financial difficulties. Four of the ten surviving 
Communist dailies ceased publication because of 
inability to support themselves, and only one 
mass-circulation Communist daily continued to 
appear outside Paris. The Socialists, in an even 
more desperate plight, were engaged in a strug- 
gle to save the life of their great Paris daily, Le 
Populaire, Charges were made that the French 
press was returning to its prewar condition of 
domination by wealthy private publishers, and 
there were demands for a “Statute of the Press” 
to prevent abuse of this power. 

Partly perhaps because of the character of the 
press, partly because of political apathy, French- 
men appear to have changed radically their pat- 
tern of newspaper reading. In the first place, there 
has been an over-all drop in circulation figures: 
where in 1939 French daily press sold over 
nine and a half million copies, in 1949 it sold 
well below nine million. Even more striking is 
the fact that while the daily sale of Paris papers 
in 1945 totaled over six million, it fell to less 
than four million in 1951; in contrast, the pro- 
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vincial press (always of greater importance in 
France than in Great Britain, as is natural in a 
country where regional characteristics are per- 
sistent and politically forceful) increased by 
almost two million to a total of seven million. 

THE PARIS PRESS 

It is the press of opinion which has suffered 
the sharp decline in circulation figures.® Late 
in 1951, the Communist Party's official news- 
paper, UHumanite, had a circulation of 200,000, 
less than half its May 1946 figure of 524,000; 
while Ce Soir, an afternoon Communist paper, 
had also suffered a steady decline. Franc^Tireur, 
radical left newspaper, though not associated 
with a particular party, is remarkable in that it 
still makes a profit, though its circulation fell 
from 571,000 to 168,000 in the same five-year 
period. Combat, the most brilliant journalistic 
offspring of the Resistance, dropped from 163,- 
200 to 67,000 and has now been taken over by 
businessmen who were originally called on for 
financial aid. The Socialists’ organ, he Popt 4 - 
laire, which in 1946 had a circulation of 241,000, 
went as low as 36,000 in July 1950, and has 
shown no appreciable gain since. 

In contrast to the party press, several mass cir- 
culation papers which are not identified with 
any political party, though they stand somewhat 
further to the Right than those mentioned, man- 
aged to maintain their circulation figures mod- 
erately well, he Figaro (distinguished for its lit- 
erary standards), with a circulation of 435,000 
in 1951, had gained eight thousand since 1946; 
FranceSoir (with its gossip column and comic 
strip) gained over a hundred thousand to reach 
700,000; Paris-Presse was less fortunate, drop- 
ping from 502,850 to 246,000; and La Croix (a 
conservative Catholic paper) remained almost 
stable at 170,000. 

The nearest French equivalent to The Times 
of London is he Monde, a conservative but far 
from reactionary paper, with a circulation which 
varies little from its 1951 figure of 152,000. The 
completeness and accuracy of its news, its bril- 
liant, sometimes witty political analyses, and 
the excellence of its foreign correspondents have 

the organ of the M.R.P., dropped from 187,425 
in 1946 to 38,000 in July 1950 and suspended publication 
in October 1951. 


won it a special place among French news- 
papers. 

It is apparent, in contrast to the past, that the 
French today prefer the press of information 
(and of wit or sensation) rather than the press 
of opinion. This is in part due to the fact that 
since the war there have been almost no French 
journalists who could compare in brilliance, 
and in influence, with Clemenccau, Jaures, de 
Kerilis, or even Tardieu, all of whom made an 
intellectual as well as political impact through 
the press. Partly it is symptomatic of the loss 
of the revolutionary fervor which came out of 
the Resistance but could not survive the break- 
up of the Left caused by Communist intransi- 
gence. 

The Radio and Television 

The French radio, Radiodiffusion Francaise, 
is government directed (p. 341), but up to the 
present it has not aroused the sort of contro- 
versy which distinguishes the B.B.C. in Great 
Britain. During the 1951 election, all parties 
presenting candidates in a certain number of 
election districts received ten minutes each 
over the radio, thereby reducing the advantages 
previously enjoyed over both the national net- 
work and regional outlets by the larger and bet- 
ter organized parties. Television, which is oper- 
ated by a section of the radio corporation, is as 
yet of small importance. 

The Problem of French Organs of Opinion 

The great political virtue of the French 
press, in its relation to democratic government, 
is the possession by every major political group 
of its own organs of opinion, with the result 
that, especially in Paris, the reader has a greater 
choice of papers and opinions than does the 
average Englishman. The foreigner may well 
be bewildered and frustrated by the slanted 
news of most French newspapers for it is char- 
acteristic of a party paper that it presents its 
own party's point of view, whether in head- 
lines, articles, or editorial comment, without 
any pretense of objectivity. The Frenchman 
knows, however, that party papers are political 
weapons, and that he must adjust himself to 
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the slant of the particular paper he is reading. 
Nonetheless, the sharp drop in the circulation 
figures of the party press suggests that French- 
men are somewhat wearied in their reading, 
as in their politics, by excessive partisanship 
from which no results accrue. At the moment 
when the French press is more honest than 


ever before in its history, it is also less influen- 
tial. But this must be attributed as much to 
cynical popular apathy arising from internal 
political deadlocks and France's weakened in- 
ternational position as to anything more di- 
rectly connected with the character of the press 
itself. 



CHAPTER 2 


The French Political Heritage 


I. ANTECEDENTS OF THE REPUBLIC 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween the political history of France since 1789 
and that of Great Britain and the United States 
in the same period is the lack of constitutional 
continuity. Since the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 Great Britain has had no political revolu- 
tion and has made no violent change in its gov- 
ernment. Since 1789 the United States has had 
only one constitution and has had no successful 
rebellion. But the story of modern France is 
largely one of recurrent revolutions and threats 
of revolution. In contrast to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can political continuity, France since 1789 has 
been three times a constitutional monarchy, 
twice an empire, once a semi-dictatorship, and 
four times a republic. Moreover, the majority 
of these changes have been effected by violence. 
Thus it is not unnatural that talk of achieving 
further change by revolution should seem far 
less unrealistic in France than in the United 
States or Great Britain, and that the French 
should take their political institutions far less 
for granted than do the other great democra- 
cies. 

Such frequent and drastic changes inevitably 
have had a profound influence upon the nature 
of French politics. In order to understand con- 
temporary France, therefore, it is essential to 
have some knowledge of the major contribu- 
tions of the earlier regimes. 

The Heritage of the Ancien Regime 

Modern France’s chief inheritance from the 
ancient monarchy is the tradition of a highly 
centralized, hierarchical administration, a tra- 


dition which is all the stronger because of the 
long and painful struggle required for its estab- 
lishment. The power of the medieval kings of 
France was far more severely restricted than 
that of their English counterpart. For many 
years the frequent wars with England (culmi- 
nating in the Hundred Years’ War from 1337 
to 1435) divided the country; and even after 
the invaders had been expelled, the French 
King was unable to exercise effective authority 
over such powerful nobles as the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany. Louis XI (1461-1483), 
through the skillful if Machiavellian use of his 
power, reduced their authority substantially. 
But throughout the sixteenth century, great 
nobles (frequently identifying themselves with 
the Protestant party in the wars of religion) in- 
trigued and fought against the royal authority. 
Only in the seventeenth century did a succes- 
sion of great ministers of the King—Richclieu 
(who crushed the last vestiges of Protestant 
military power and political autonomy), Maza- 
rin, and Colbert—unify the country politically 
and establish a centralized administrative hier- 
archy, dependent solely upon the authority of 
the King. Today it is still popular to say that, 
whatever else has changed in France, the sys- 
tem of monarchical administration still is rec- 
ognizable — monolithic, overexpanded, and en- 
cumbered with red tape. 

The ancien regime also had an important 
negative influence upon succeeding govern- 
ments by impeding and delaying the growth 
of a tradition either of constitutionalism or of 
parliamentarism. During the Middle Ages 
there had been a strong belief, in France as in 
England, that the King’s power was subject to 
the inherited customs and law of the kingdom. 
But in the seventeenth century the kings of 
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France, partly through the use of the great 
military force needed to defend, and extend, 
the land frontier, established the kind of divine 
right monarchy which the dazzled Stuart mon- 
archs vainly tried to introduce in England (p. 
2l). 

The Middle Ages had also seen the growth 
of an embryonic French parliament, the Estates 
General, representing the nobility, the clergy, 
and the growing middle class; but this body 
met only when summoned by the King, and 
from 1614 to 1789 it was not summoned at all. 
In consequence, when the French people finally 
overthrew the monarchy, they had none of the 
experience in the conduct of parliamentary in- 
stitutions and in self-government which made 
possible the orderly supplanting of the royal 
authority in England. When, in the early nine- 
teenth century, attempts were made to intro- 
duce a parliamentary system based on the Brit- 
ish pattern, the experiment failed: for the ex- 
perience and customs and habits of mind essen- 
tial to the success of the institutions could not 
be carried across the Channel with them. 

The keeping of social peace in France was 
impeded by another characteristic of the ancient 
monarchy: the maintenance of a sharp distinc- 
tion between the nobility and the middle class. 
In Great Britain the younger sons of the nobil- 
ity regularly became “commoners” and the 
most distinguished of the commoners often ac- 
quired titles, so that the nobility and the upper 
middle class were far from hostile. But in 
France, class lines were maintained with con- 
siderable strictness, and the privileges of the 
nobility (which seemed without justification 
once the nobility abandoned the rigors of mili- 
tary service for a pleasant but parasitic life at 
court) aroused great resentment. As the middle 
class grew more numerous, more prosperous, 
and better educated, it regarded with ever-in- 
ceasing animus the high taxes (from which the 
nobility were exempt), the financial ineptitude 
of the government, the class barriers to careers 
in the army and administration, the absence of 
organs for the representation and defense of 
their economic and political interests the re- 
strictions upon industry and trade, the arbitrary 
exercise of the royal authority, and the limita- 
tions upon freedom of thought, expression, and 
political action. Thus the Revolution of 1789 
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is to be understood, in large measure, as a vio- 
lent reaction of the middle classes against 
many of the outstanding characteristics of the 
monarchy — but a reaction which, by its very 
violence, produced an enduring cleavage in 
French national political life. 

The Revolutionary Heritage 

The great French Revolution started out, in 
1789, as an attempt to reform the monarchy 
and ended, in 1792 and 1793, by abolishing the 
monarchy and executing the King. As the Rev- 
olution advanced, it was marked not only by 
foreign war and by civil strife between Royal- 
ists and Revolutionists but by a struggle among 
the Revolutionists themselves and a Reign of 
Terror in which the Revolution devoured many 
of its own children, first those who had been 
more moderate and finally the terrorists them- 
selves. In 1795, in reaction against both the ex- 
cesses and the idealism of the preceding years, 
power was entrusted to a five-man Directory, a 
government characterized by weakness, medi- 
ocrity, and corruption; and there was little pop- 
ular desire to defend so uninspiring a regime 
when Napoleon Bonaparte, one of the distin- 
guished generals of the Revolutionary armies, 
attacked it, proclaimed a Consulate (with him- 
self as First Consul) in 1799, made himself 
Consul for life in 1802, and established an 'Em- 
pire (with himself as Emperor) in 1804. 

But if the life of the First French Republic 
was short, agitated, and bloody, it had endur- 
ing consequences. The work of unifying the 
country was completed by the sweeping away 
of all internal economic barriers and by pro- 
claiming the French Republic to be, in the 
famous phrase, “one and indivisible.” More- 
over, this unity found a powerful spiritual re- 
inforcement in the gi v^wth of a fervent senti- 
ment of national patriotism, symbolized in the 
Marseillaise and the deep attachment to the 
tricolored flag, which, at least until the Front 
Populaire, overrode the divisions of religion, 
class, political outlook, and economic interest. 

In addition, the Revolution abolished the 
reign of privilege, and established as an endur- 
ing principle of French government the “career 
open to talent.” The partial destruction and 
division of the great estates of the nobility 
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and the Church helped to create the powerful, 
property-owning rural middle class in which 
the Republic, in later* generations, was to find 
its strongest support. And the noble, if unreal- 
ized, aspiration toward political liberty and 
self-government, as expounded in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
(p. 272), provided an ideal and a precedent for 
subsequent, and more successful, struggles for 
human freedom. 

The Influence of the Empire 

Napoleon’s success in destroying the Republic 
is responsible in large measure for two of the 
outstanding characteristics of later republican 
and democratic thought in France: the fear of 
any strong leadership, and a certain distrust 
even of the people themselves as a bulwark of 
democracy. Each of Napoleon’s successive usur- 
pations was ratified in plebiscites by an over- 
whelming majority of the people, and it was 
evident that the great majority of Frenchmen 
were ready to exchange a perilous liberty for 
personal security, political order, and military 
glory. 

Yet if Napoleon destroyed the Republic, sub- 
verted political liberty, and concentrated un- 
limited power in his own hands and in this 
sense was a forerunner of modern totalitarian 
dictators, he also maintained and consolidated 
many of the social and economic gains of the 
Revolution: the elimination of privileges based 
upon class, the destruction of provincial bar- 
riers to trade, the freeing of the people from 
feudal tithes and duties, and the distribution of 
property among the peasants. Moreover, he 
added certain contributions of his own. His 
codification of the law and reorganization of 
the administration (pp. 366, 377) determined the 
form of two institutions which remained essen- 
tially unchanged through all the political vicis- 
situdes of the coming generations and which 
have had a profound effect upon French politi- 
cal life. 

Experiments with Constitutional Monarchy 

The defeat of Napoleon in 1814 and 1815 and 
the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy under 
Louis XVIII provided France with its second 


opportunity to develop constitutional monarchy 
and parliamentary government on the British 
pattern. The ancient nobility and the higher 
clergy, however, were reluctant to adjust them- 
selves to the new political code; and the acces- 
sion of Charles X in 1824 inaugurated an era 
of reaction which precipitated the revolution 
of July 1830 and the substitution of a new 
monarch, Louis Philippe of the House of Or- 
leans. 

The new “citizen king” was pledged to con- 
stitutional government and to moderate poli- 
cies, but there was still no clear acceptance of 
the principle of ministerial responsibility and, 
therefore, of popular supremacy; further, the 
Orleanist Monarchy’s prosecution of its political 
opponents was taken as additional proof that 
monarchy could not be reconciled, as in Great 
Britain, either with political liberty or with 
democratic government. In 1848, with surpris- 
ing ease, the King was dethroned and France 
began its second republican experiment. 

The Second Republic 

The life of the Second Republic was short 
and agitated. From the very beginning, there 
appeared a cleavage between the moderate men 
of the middle class who favored republican gov- 
ernment but feared social upheaval and the 
radical working class of Paris which was pri- 
marily responsible for the Revolution. The two 
elements came to blows in the bloody “June 
days” of 1848, and the moderates who con- 
trolled the government, supported by the prov- 
inces (which looked upon “red Paris” with 
great distrust), triumphed over their opponents. 
Their victory, however, was short-lived. In the 
presidential election of December 1848 the can- 
didates of both moderate and radical Republi- 
cans were overwhelmed by the tremendous 
popular vote for Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the nephew of the great Napoleon—whose or- 
derly and glorious government appeared, in 
retrospect, something of a golden age. Imitat- 
ing his uncle, “Napoleon the Little” in Decem- 
ber 1851 dissolved the legislative assembly, 
seized its leaders, and won the consent of the 
people (in each case by an overwhelming vote), 
first to an extension of the presidential term of 
office to ten years and then to the establishment 
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of an empire to be ruled by Louis Napoleon 
under the title of Napoleon IIL 

Thus for the second time the friends of the 
Republic learned the hard lesson that any 
strong, popular leader was a potential menace 
to the Republic, and that the people could not 
be trusted to resist the political charms of a 
leader with monarchical ambitions. 

The Second Empire 

The first years of imperial government were 
marked by the vigorous persecution of [x>litical 
opponents and the concentration of great power 
in the person of the Emperor. Yet it was sym- 
bolic of the cleavage between those who were 
interested primarily in political liberty and 
those who were chiefly devoted to social justice 
that certain Socialists supported the Empire in 
its early years in the hope that it would intro- 
duce economic and social reforms. 

In 1869, as popular dissatisfaction with the 
imperial government increasingly manifested 
itself, an attempt was made to transform the 
regime into a “Liberal Empire,” although the 
problem of whether a Ministry’s first respon- 
sibility was to the legislature or to the Emperor 
sStill was not clearly resolved. The disastrous 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 intervened before 
the new constitutional experiment could be car- 
ried very far; and in September a new revolt 
in Paris overthrew the government and estab- 
lished a Third Republic. 

Thus the agitated years between 1815 and 
1870 had brought no clear agreement upon 
fundamental political principles and institu- 
tions; if anything, the political problem had 
grown more complicated as the supporters of 
both monarchical and republican government 
were divided among themselves into supporters 
of Bourbons, Orleans, and Bonapartes, those 
favoring a moderate republic, and those favor- 
ing radical social reform. Yet there was one 
gain: each of the different regimes had experi- 
mented with some form of parliament; and if 
the problem of the relation of executive to leg- 
islature had never been worked out, a consider- 
able degree of familiarity with parliamentary 
institutions had been gained and the new Re- 
public could therefore draw upon a valuable 
store of political and parliamentary experience. 


II. THE POLITICAL HERITAGE OF THE 
THIRD REPUBLIC 

Early Crises 

For many years after the collapse of the Em* 
pire the life of the Republic was anything but 
secure. The first elections actually resulted in 
the victory of a Royalist majority; and it was 
only because the monarchists could not agree 
which king to restore that the Republic, more 
or less by default, was permitted to survive. In 
addition, in 1871, the city of Paris, which had 
precipitated every successful revolution since 
1789, again revolted and established a govern- 
ment known as the Commune. This time, 
however, the revolt was mercilessly crushed, 
and the very vigor with which the provisional 
government suppressed the Communards re- 
assured the mass of non-Parisian voters that a 
Republican government could also be conserva- 
tive and stable. Yet the new prestige of the Re- 
public was purchased at the price of bitter 
hatred, and the memory of the martyrs of the 
Commune is still cherished by Paris workers. 

It was not until 1875 that France acquired the 
makeshift constitution under which the country 
lived, somewhat to its own surprise, until 1940 
— a far longer period than any of the earlier 
French constitutions, clear, logical, and com- 
prehensive as they may have been, had endured. 
The new constitution was really a succession of 
three laws — on the organization of the Public 
Powers, the organization of the Senate, and 
the relations between the Public Powers — 
which were passed by a combination of Repub- 
licans and moderate Royalists who were tired 
of long delay, eager for some kind of definite 
political order, and willing to compromise on a 
set of laws which could easily be adapted to a 
restored monarchy. 

According to these laws, a bicameral parlia- 
ment was set up consisting of a Chamber of 
Deputies elected by universal suffrage and a 
Senate chosen by various elected officials. The 
two chambers meeting in joint session (under 
the title of National Assembly) had the power 
to elect a President of the Republic for a term 
of seven years. The National Assembly could 
also, when each chamber had adopted a resolu- 
tion to that effect, meet to amend the constitu- 
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cional laws by a majority vote. Ministers were 
collectively responsible to the chambers for the 
general policy of the government, and individu- 
ally responsible for their personal acts. With 
the consent of the Senate, the President could 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before the 
expiration of its term of office (four years) and 
call new elections. 

THE SIXTEENTH OF MAY 

It was not long before these laws met their 
first severe test. The President of the Republic, 
Marshal MacMahon, was a Royalist and a 
strong partisan of the Church. When the 
Chamber of Deputies (of which the Republi- 
cans had by this time won control) passed an 
anticlerical resolution, MacMahon rebuked the 
Chamber; and on the famous Sixteenth of 
May, 1877, the Premier, Jules Simon, resigned 
in protest, as MacMahon had hoped he would. 
The President’s action in appointing a pro- 
clerical Ministry which lacked the confidence 
of the Chamber of Deputies already appeared 
to be an attack on parliamentary principles; 
and when he proceeded to dissolve the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, with the consent of a bare 
majority of the Senate, the danger to the Re- 
public was extreme. In the electoral campaign 
which followed, the Republican slogan “Cleri- 
calism — there is the enemy” proved an effective 
successor to Voltaire’s “Ecrasez I’infame.” Mac- 
Mahon’s supporters were decisively beaten, and 
in 1879 the President resigned his office. 

The episode had an enduring effect upon 
French history. Not only did it confirm faith- 
ful Republicans in their fear that any strong 
ruler might imitate the two Napoleons and 
overthrow the Republic, but from this time on 
the dissolution of parliament in case of dis- 
agreement between the Ministry and the parlia- 
mentary majority was not regarded, as in Great 
Britain, as a normal part of the parliamentary 
process. Instead, it was considered to be a 
weapon which would be used only by a poten- 
tial destroyer of the Republic. From 1877 
collapse of the Republic in 1940 no other Presi- 
dent dared make use of this power. 

MacMahon’s successor, Jules Grevy (1879- 
1887), was authentically Republican and suffi- 
ciently colorless to prevent anyone from fearing 
his aspirations. During his administration the 


Republic further strengthened itself by institut- 
ing a series of educational reforms with the 
intention of breaking the hold of the clergy 
on the minds of the youth of the country. The 
Jesuits and other teaching orders which refused 
to comply with the new rules were expelled 
from France; and in competition with those 
religious schools which survived there was 
founded a system of universal, free, and lay 
education which was intended to be secular 
and neutral toward religion. In practice, how- 
ever, the teaching was ardently Republican, and 
the later safety of the French Republic often 
was attributed to its prowess in the battle for 
the minds of the children. 

THE BOULANGER EPISODE 

If Grevy’s term of office strengthened the Re- 
public in this respect, it weakened it seriously 
in another. Charges of corruption which in- 
volved the son-in-law of the President himself 
helped to give the leaders of the Republic a 
reputation for dishonesty which seriously un- 
dermined the Republic’s prestige and destroyed 
much of the idealistic devotion which it had 
earlier inspired. 

The colorlessness as well as the corruption of 
the Grevy administration explain to some ex- 
tent the phenomenal growth in popularity, in 
1886, of General Boulanger, the Minister of 
War, a young man of dashing appearance and 
questionable political aspirations. Winning elec- 
tion after election in different parts of France, 
Boulanger finally succeeded in sweeping the 
city of Paris, the old stronghold of radical Re- 
publicanism. 

Boulanger’s intrigues against the Republic 
were marked by hesitation, cowardice, insin- 
cerity, and duplicity. Drawing his chief support 
from Royalists and Clericals, he also flirted 
with radical groups on the Left. At the psycho- 
logical moment, when his friends urged him 
to overthrow the government by force, his nerve 
failed and he fled the country (1889). In 1891 
he committed suicide on the grave of his mis- 
tress. 

The Boulanger fiasco made Royalists and 
Clericals appear absurd, where earlier they had 
seemed formidable! But good Republicans 
shuddered at the thought of what an able ad- 
versary might have done with the opportuni- 
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ties which Boulanger squandered, and the con- 
viction that a popular hero, particularly a mili- 
tary one, was a menace to the Republic be- 
came stronger than ever. 

THE DREYFUS AFFAIR 

The triumph o£ the Republic at this time 
led certain Clericals to reconsider their posi- 
tion and to think of reconciling themselves, or 
“rallying” to the Republic. In this attitude they 
were supported by Pope Leo XIII, who in 1892 
called upon Catholics to accept the Republican 
government. Unfortunately, such efforts at rec- 
onciliation (which might have simplified 
French politics by eliminating the religious is- 
sue) were doomed by the crisis known as the 
Dreyfus affair. 

Certain Royalists and Clericals had held back 
from the ralliement because a new financial 
scandal involving high government officials had 
discredited the Republic and gave hope that the 
issue of anti-Semitism (Jewish bankers were 
also involved in the scandal) could be used to 
undermine the Republic. To this fire fuel was 
added by the news that a young Jewish army 
captain, Alfred Dreyfus, had been found guilty 
of selling military information to a foreign 
power (Germany) and condemned to impris- 
onment on Devil's Island. In reality, Dreyfus 
had been convicted on insufficient evidence. By 
an extraordinary series of coincidences and ac- 
cidents his family and their friends learned that 
important officers of the French Army, includ- 
ing members of the general staff, knew that 
Dreyfus might be innocent and that the real 
culprit was probably a cosmopolitan adven- 
turer, the nephew of General Walsin, Major 
Esterhazy. Nevertheless, officers had connived 
at the suppression and ultimately at the forgery 
of evidence, largely to conceal the corruption, 
intrigues, and chaos which ruled in the Min- 
istry of War. 

The charges against the army resulted tem- 
porarily in a wave of hysteria. To many people 
an attack upon the army was an attack upon 
P'rance itself, and it seemed far better that an 
innocent Jew should suffer than that the in- 
tegrity of military commanders should be ques- 
tioned. Many others saw in the contest a final 
struggle between all that stood for intolerance 
and reaction on the one side and justice and 
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liberty on the other. The issue was one which 
destroyed friendships and divided families. In 
general, however, those who wished to main- 
tain the conviction of Dreyfus were the Roy- 
alists, Clericals, militarists, super-patriots, and 
those who hated Jews, Protestants, and for- 
eigners. On the other side were most of the 
staunch Republicans, the anticlericals, and the 
Socialists. One of the noteworthy aspects of 
the struggle was the extent to which intellec- 
tuals like the writers Emile Zola and Anatole 
France and the painter Claude Monet, to- 
gether with many scholars and teachers, de- 
serted their studies and studios and joined with 
practical politicians like Clemenceau and Jean 
Jaures in a struggle for truth and justice. In 
the long run these ideals outweighed the ir- 
rational appeals to the honor of the army and 
the glory of France, and Dreyfus was liberated 
and restored to the army. Yet even after Ester- 
hazy and the forger, Henry, had confessed, 
many anti-Dreyfusards maintained their earlier 
ideas. Some simply refused to believe the evi- 
dence, while others insisted quite frankly that 
justice was less important than order and na- 
tional power. 

One other aspect of the case is worth not- 
ing. This most sensational of French political 
controversies was one which rested almost com- 
pletely in the realm of ideals and principles 
and not of material interests. In other countries 
attention might center upon economic and ma- 
terial issues. In France justice and liberty 
were themselves issues; a concern with issues of 
principle has continued to be characteristic of 
French politics. 

THE ANTICLERICAL REACTION 

Some of the Republicans who triumphed in 
the struggle over Dreyfus were as fanatical as 
their most reactionary opponents, and they now 
turned their fury against the Church. The 
Combes Ministry, which came into office in 
1902 (Combes himself had been trained for 
the priesthood), led the attack. Government of- 
ficials and army officers were discriminated 
against if they went to Mass or sent their chil- 
dren to church schools; and in 1905 the famous 
Separation Law not only revoked the govern- 
ment’s power over the appointment of bishops 
(a change which the Church welcomed) but 
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deprived the Church of all financial support 
from the government and vested ownership of 
all churches in the government, although re- 
ligious congregations were permitted to con- 
tinue to use them without payment. The pro- 
visions of this law were bitterly resented and 
resisted by faithful Catholics, and although the 
government soon relaxed the rigidity of its en- 
forcement, the religious issue continued to have 
great political importance until the outbreak 
of the war of 1914-18. The law had one un- 
intentional consequence, however: only those 
who were ready to accept a life of sacrifice 
and poverty were now tempted to enter the 
pricsdiood, and their devotion to their work 
and the sharing of the poverty of their parish- 
ioners added to their popularity. 

The Inter-War Period 

World War I apparently left the Republic 
more firmly established than ever. The final 
victory redounded to its credit. The clerical is- 
sue seemed to be less important. The country 
passed through a series of financial crises from 
1924 to 1928, but it was not until the coinci- 
dence of the economic dej)ression of the early 
1930*8 with the rise of Fascism in Germany and 
with new financial scandals that the Republic 
was again in danger. In January 1934, Stavisky, 
a Jew of Russian origin (and therefore a fit 
subject for anti-Semitic and nationalist propa- 
ganda) committed suicide as the result of finan- 
cial manipulations which could have been 
carried on only with the friendly tolerance of 
high government officials. The Cabinet of 
Premier Camille Chautemps, by trying to hush 
up the scandal, gave ammunition to those who 
charged that the government from top to 
bottom was corrupt and was conniving with 
swindlers and thieves. On February 6, 1934, a 
great mob, reminiscent of those which had 
made revolutions in the past, hut a mob which 
was Fascist rather than Leftist, attacked the 
Chamber of Deputies. The police, with great 
difficulty, held it in theck, but the Ministry of 
Edouard Daladier (who had succeeded Chau- 
temps) resigned. A government of national 
unity, including representatives of both Right 
and Left, was formed under a former Presi- 
dent, Gaston Doumergue. However, when 


Doumergue demanded additional powers and 
began to make use of the radio to build support 
of his policies, the Frenchman’s fear of a strong 
man returned; by November he was out of 
office. 

THE POPULAR FRONT 

The February riots had a more lasting con- 
sequence. The strength of the anti-Republican 
mob was a shock to loyal Republicans every- 
where. In the face of the Fascist menace the 
“republican discipline” of older times was re- 
vived and the great parties and organizations 
of the Left drew together in the Popular Front 
of 19^5. Three major parties, the Radical So- 
cialists (the moderate lower middle class party), 
the Socialists, and the Communists, together 
with minor groups, adopted a common pro- 
gram and formed a common front for the 
election of 1936 and won a substantial, though 
not overwhelming victory. Leon Blum, the 
leader of the Socialist Party, and a Jew, be- 
came Premier (a fact which gave further en- 
couragement to anti-Semitism among the 
Rightists). 

Blum faced an almost insuperable task. His 
government was expected to resist Fascism 
abroad, to maintain international peace, and 
win social and economic reforms at home. The 
tasks were not easily reconciled. An aggressive 
Hitler could be thwarted only by a policy 
which risked war- and sacrificed butter to can- 
non. Social reforms like the shorter working 
day were inconsistent with the increased pro- 
duction of munitions; the labor which pro- 
duced armaments could not be used to raise the 
standard of living; and the expense of rearma- 
ment was a serious competitor with the cost of 
social insurance and other reforms. Since Ger- 
many was both more populous and more highly 
industrialized than France, a France which 
wished to defend itself had to make excep- 
tional sacrifices of a most unpleasant character. 

The Blum government concentrated first of 
all upon social reform, passing a series of laws 
which provided for collective bargaining, the 
raising of wages, nationalization of the muni- 
tions industry, the forty-hour week, aid to the 
farmers, and reorganization of the Bank of 
France. But the reforms of the Popular Front 
took place in an atmosphere of great social ten- 
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sion. The outbreak o£ the Spanish Civil War 
intensified the bitterness between the Right and 
the Left and to some extent revived the clerical 
issue, although several eminent Catholics, in- 
cluding the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Ver- 
dict, refused to support Franco. 

Within a relatively short time the Popular 
Front showed serious cracks. The Communists, 
from the very beginning, had refused to share 
responsibility for government policies by ac- 
cepting posts in the Cabinet, and soon it was 
clear that a large section of the more conserva- 
tive Radical Socialists were unwilling to sup- 
port the more radical measures of the Blum 
government. One year after its great victory 
of 1936 the first Popular Front Cabinet was 
obliged to resign, following a defeat in the 
Senate; and in the following months it be- 
came apparent that no government could pro- 
vide the firmness and leadership needed to meet 
the combination of crises. The precedent had 
already been set in earlier years of granting 
“full powers’* to the executive to issue laws by 
simple decree, subject only to later parliamen- 
tary. ratification, and during the last years of the 
Third Republic’s life there was an increasing 
tendency for such “emergency” powers to be- 
come a regular and necessary part of the polit- 
ical order. 

Perhaps the most shattering evidence of Cab- 
inet unstability was the Cabinet crisis in March 
1940 (the month Hitler’s armies invaded Nor- 
way) and the fact that the country was on the 
verge of a second crisis when the Germans in- 
vaded the Low Countries in May. Thus the 
government did not have the full confidence 
and support of the country at the time of its 
greatest trial, and the military disaster was in- 
tensified by the absence of effective political 
leadership. 

III. THE CHARACTERISTICS AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC 

The Mulfi-Porfy System Under the Third 
Republic 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic 
of the Third Republic, at least to the English- 
man or the American, was the apparent con- 
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fusion of the party system. In contrast to the 
two great parties of Great Britain or the United 
States, France had several — exactly how many 
no one ever was quite sure. On the Left there 
were three large and fairly well-organized" par- 
ties: the Radical Socialists (the party of the 
anticlerical lower middle class: the small shop- 
keepers, the less successful professional men, 
and the small farmers); the Socialists; and, on 
the extreme Left, the Communists, On the Right 
the political situation was less clear, for the 
groupings were looser and the organizations 
less highly developed. In general there were 
two principal groups, the Republican Demo- 
cratic Federation on the far Right and the 
Democratic Alliance, whose members ranged 
from the middle-Right to the Center. Both 
groups were conservative economically, but the 
Democratic Alliance, particularly in the years 
before World War I, was both anticlerical and 
strongly Republican, while the Republican 
Democratic Federation was socially conserva- 
tive, standing for the Church and the family. 

From the extreme Right to the extreme Left, 
and in the interstices between the major parties, 
were smaller groups, like the Popular Dem- 
ocrats, the forerunner of the M.R.P. Without 
counting those political groups which were 
limited to a single region, like Alsace, or which 
ran only two or three candidates, there were 
ordinarily about a dozen groups among which 
voters might choose. It was unusual, however, 
for more than six or seven groups to run can- 
didates in the same district; and only the three 
large Leftist parties made a serious effort to 
run candidates in the majority of districts. Thus 
there was no uniformity of choice throughout 
the country, and even with so large a number 
of parties, the election results did not catch 
the exact strength of every shade of opinion. 

Even this picture, moreover, is an oversim- 
plification, Particularly in the Center and on 
the Right there was little uniformity between 
the names of the national political organiza- 
tion, the names of the political groupings in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the names of 
the political groupings in the Senate. People 
elected under the same party banner might be- 
long to quite different groups in the Chamber 
and the Senate, while men elected to different 
parties might unite to form a single parlia- 
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mcntary group. Members of the same group 
might have one name in the Chamber and 
another in the Senate. And the names them- 
selves might be quite misleading. A group un- 
enthusiastic about the Republic and about de- 
mocracy was called the Republican Demo- 
cratic Federation. Almost every group which 
included the word “Left” in its title (Repub- 
licans of the Left, Independents of the Left) 
sat in the Center or toward the Right. Even 
the word “Socialist” had a tendency to move 
toward the Center. In a somewhat oversim- 
plified but basically accurate translation of 
party names into American terminology, so- 
cialist meant democratic, radical meant center, 
Left meant Right, Right meant reactionary, 
and Independenr might mean Fascist. 

In a way, this nomenclature responded to 
the desire of many Frenchmen to vote “always 
to the Left,” not so much because they favored 
the programs of the Leftist parties as because 
they wanted to vote as forcefully as possible 
against the forces of clericalism and reaction. 
The most conspicuous way of showing one’s 
hostility to the reactionaries of the Right was 
to vote as far to the Left as possible. Foreign 
observers used to comment upon the spectacle 
of moderately prosperous peasant proprietors 
solemnly voting Socialist. Such a vote did not 
necessarily mean that the voter wanted a pro- 
gram of radical social reform (not to mention 
a proletarian revolution), particularly if such 
reform proved expensive. As the saying went, 
the French voter’s heart was on the Left, but 
his pocket was on the Right. Voters resembled 
the peasant who said: “Always to the Left — but 
no farther.” The “always to the Left” proved 
that the voter was solidly and reliably Repub- 
lican and anticlerical; and it was characteristic 
of French politics that a party which was so- 
cially somewhat conservative but staunchly anti- 
clerical was regarded as more Leftist than a 
party which advocated social reform but sup- 
ported the Church. 

Lock of Porty Discipline 

A second characteristic of the Third Repub- 
lic was the weakness of party discipline. In 
contrast to his British counterpart, the French- 
man who won a scat in the Chamber of Dep- 


uties was elected largely as the result of his 
own efforts and was less likely to ride into office 
because of the popularity of his party’s leader 
or because of the efficiency of his national party 
organization. Election depended largely upon 
his own personality, his personal friendships, 
and the promises and favors he could offer his 
constituents. 

Campaigns usually were quite informal. Out- 
side Paris there were few spectacular rallies 
and mass meetings of the type to which Amer- 
icans and Englishmen are accustomed. Instead 
the candidate, whether he represented a large 
city or a rural area, simply would let it be 
known that he would be in a cafe in a certain 
quarter of the city or in a certain village at a 
given time. Anyone who cared might come 
around, have a drink, talk, and ask questions. 
Workers, peasants, and small tradesmen, simple 
but shrewd, would make their appearance; the 
deputy might say a few words, perhaps assur- 
ing his listeners of his unimpeachable Repub- 
licanism and of the need for constant vigilance 
against the forces of the Right. Much of the 
time would be left for questions. Issues of na- 
tional importance could be raised but more 
often the questioners were interested in local 
matters: why a certain road had not been re- 
paired, why the tax on a local commodity had 
been raised, and perhaps why the deputy him- 
self did not patronize local tradesmen. Thus 
to the deputy it was always obvious that he 
was regarded, not as a member of a disciplined 
national movement, but as the representative 
of the inhabitants and the interests of his dis- 
trict. 

The importance of party lines was further 
weakened by the system of double balloting. If, 
on the first voting day, one of the candidates 
had a majority of all the votes cast in his dis- 
trict (that is, more votes than all of his op- 
ponents combined), he would be elected. Other- 
wise, there would be a second ballot one week 
later. Since there were four or five or six can- 
didates in most districts (in 1932 there were 
3,617 contestants for 615 seats), the second 
ballot was necessary in from one-half to two- 
thirds of the districts. On this ballot the can- 
didate with the highest number of votes was 
elected, whether he had a clear majority or not. 

During the week which intervened between 
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the two ballots there was active bargaining 
among the candidates. Voters whose favorite 
candidates stood toward the bottom of the list 
switched to one of the leading contestants, and 
the leading candidates tried to persuade the 
less popular ones to withdraw from the contest 
and to throw them their support. Frequently 
favors were promised to the smaller party 
groups and their leaders and candidates in re- 
turn for their help. The result was that a suc- 
cessful candidate might feel gratitude to several 
party groups instead of being dependent upon 
just one. 

One of the great strengths of the Leftist 
parties was the practice called “republican dis- 
cipline” by which, on the second ballot, all of 
the Leftist parties were supposed to throw their 
strength behind the Leftist candidate who had 
the best chance of winning. Even when certain 
Leftist candidates (notably the Communists 
before 1936) refused to withdraw, many or 
most of their supporters would none the less 
switch to the Leftist with the best chance of 
election, usually the center candidate. Thus a 
Rightist candidate with a large plurality on 
the first ballot might find himself squeezed 
out on the second. In the 1932 election, for ex- 
ample, in the district of Poligny (Jura) the 
Rightist candidate received 5,946 votes on the 
first ballot; the Radical Socialist, 4,473; the 
Socialist candidate, 1,335; and the Communist, 
575. On the sec(;nd ballot, the Socialist can- 
didate withdrew and received only five votes. 
The Communist candidate did not withdraw, 
but his votes fell to loi. The vote of the 
Rightist candidate rose to 6,334. But the victor 
was the Radical Socialist whose vote rose to 
6,389 because of the help of tliose who had 
first voted Socialist or Communist. 

In those districts where there were other 
Rightist or Center candidates, votes would also 
be merged on the Right; but the Rightist par- 
ties never succeeded in working the system 
with the same skill as the Leftist parties. 

The result of such an electoral system on 
both the Right and the Left was that a suc- 
cessful candidate knew that election and re- 
election depended, not upon the support of his 
party machine as in Great Britain, but upon his 
ability to satisfy the leaders of several different 
political groups in his district. The dissatisfac- 


tion of even one of these groups might in the 
future cost him his seat. In a crisis, therefore, in 
contrast to the member of the House of Com- 
mons, he was more likely to vote according to 
the public opinion of his local district than ac- 
cording to the decision of his party leaders. It 
was only on the extreme Left (in the Com- 
munist Party and to some extent in the So- 
cialist) that party discipline was truly rigid. In 
other parties the prestige and power of the 
leaders was reduced by the fact that they could 
not with any certainty command the support 
of their nominal followers. 

Coalition Governments and Ministerial In- 
stability Under the Third Republic 

The multiplicity of parties meant that in , 
France, unlike Gr"ear"Brifain and the United" 
States, no o^ne party could fio^~t^ win a m~ 
jority of th^ scats in parlia ment, fevery govern - 
ment nccessaniv was a coalition, representing 
several parties and dependent upon the sup- 
port ot several parties. Sometirnes the wltn^ 
drawal of dte support of a single parliamentary 
group would mean the loss of a parliamentary 
majority and therefore the overthrow of a 
Ministry. After the famous Sixteenth of May, 
1877, dissolution lapsed into disuse and the 
Premier was left at the mercy of the compet- 
ing interests and ambitions of the parliament. 
Even the deputies of his own party were not 
bound to him by effective ties of discipline. 
Success depended upon his ability to balance 
and reconcile the interests of several party 
groups, and perhaps of several factions with- 
in his own party. 

The result was a constant succession of min- 
isterial crises. In the course of the seventy years 
from 1870 to 1940 France had more than one 
hundred different Ministries. In Great Britain 
a Prime Minister whose party won a clear 
majority of the seats in the House of Commons 
could count on four or five years in office, but 
French Premiers were lucky if they could stay 
in office a single year. In Great Britain a Cab- 
inet could, and can, work out a coherent and 
forceful policy to be applied during the fol- 
lowing three or four years. But in France a 
Ministry had to make its plans almost from 
day to day. Only rarely could it assume with 
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certainty that it would still be in power a few 
weeks hence. The presence of leaders of several 
parties in the Cabinet meant that any policy 
which offended even a single member of the 
coalition might have to be reframed. Members 
of the same Cabinet did not necessarily, as in 
Great Britain, share the same broad political 
assumptions, and they were not bound by loy- 
alty to a Premier of another party. Instead, they 
tended to look upon one another as rivals for 
public favor and even as potential enemies. One 
of the parties to a coalition might be in the 
Cabinet one day and out of the Cabinet and in 
the opposition the next. In part, the ease with 
which Cabinets could be overthrown provided 
a powerful temptation to intrigue in the hope 
of improving one’s position as the result of a 
Cabinet crisis. 

The frequent shifts in Cabinets did not, how- 
ever, involve a succession of giddy changes in 
policy. If, for example, one of the parties on 
the Left withdrew its support from a coalition, 
the coalition might regroup itself, either by 
adding strength from the Center (thereby shift- 
ing its policy a bit toward the Right), or by 
regrouping even farther to the Left than be- 
fore. In either case, the new Ministry often con- 
tained many members of the old. The Premier 
himself might be the same, or he might yield 
his post to another minister (perhaps a mem- 
ber of his own party) and occupy instead an 
important ministry. It was quite possible for 
the same foreign minister to serve under sev- 
eral different Premiers; and it was not unusual 
for the bulk of ministers in one Cabinet to con- 
tinue to serve in its successor, perhaps retain- 
ing the same posts, perhaps trading among 
themselves or with the newcomers. 

This process of dropping a few ministers, 
adding a few ministers, and reshuffling the 
posts was popularly known as replastering.” 
Each time a Cabinet fell, the President of the 
Republic would try to find a possible Premier 
who could group around him men from 
enough parties to command the support of a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
man to whom the Premiership was offered 
would then enter upon negotiations with dif- 
ferent party groups, trying to find a policy on 
which all could agree and trying to distribute 
important posts in such a way as to satisfy all 


of them. Some Premiers, drawn from the Cen- 
ter parties, were flexible enough to plan Min- 
istries based first on a coalition of the Center 
and the Left and then of the Center and the 
Right. Sometimes the negotiations would go 
on for days, and sometimes the President would 
have to try four or five different Premiers be- 
fore he could find one capable, at that mo- 
ment, of forming a successful Cabinet. Several 
members of the same party might be potential 
Premiers— a situation inconceivable in Great 
Britain where the leader of the party is always 
Prime Minister when that party is in power. 

Under this system considerable continuity in 
individual Ministries was likely and an extreme 
shift in policy from one Cabinet to the next un- 
likely, since many of the same people would 
be in both. But no one Cabinet or Premier 
could plan with certainty or vigor. Any policy 
might be destroyed by a Cabinet crisis result- 
ing from the defection of a minor party on an 
entirely different policy. Indeed, any forceful 
policy at all was likely to offend one or an- 
other of the parties in the coalition. Men could 
compromise more easily on inaction than on 
action. Long-range planning, clear-cut policies, 
effective and decisive action all were hazardous. 

Such a handicap was not too dangerous in 
times of peace and prosperity, and something 
might even be said for the representation in 
the Cabinet of such a variety of opinions. But 
in times of economic or political or interna- 
tional crisis — and such crises were chronic from 
1933 on — almost any kind of action was better 
than inaction. 

The Weakness of the Executive Under 
the Third Republic 

Frenchmen used often to ask whether it was 
the weakness of the parties which weakened 
the executive or whether it was the weakness 
of the executive which weakened the parties. 
Each form of infirmity, in fact, intermixed 
with and encouraged the other. 

Many Frenchmen attributed the executive’s 
weakness to the loss, after 1877, of the power 
of dissolution. Since deputies knew that their 
own seats were safe for four years, regardless 
of what happened to the Ministry, there was 
nothing but a sense of responsibility to keep 
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them from overthrowing a government for 
light or casual reasons. In addition, the ex- 
ecutive’s weakness was increased by the fact 
that the Senate, unlike the British House of 
Lords, claimed, and occasionally exercised, the 
power to overthrow a government. 

As we have seen, however, the strength of 
the British Prime Minister lies not so much in 
his power of dissolution as in the fact that he 
is leader of a party holding a majority of the 
seats in the House of Commons. Private mem- 
bers know that they are largely dependent 
upon his popularity and upon the party organ- 
ization for re-election. In France there was no 
possible parallel to this situation. A Premier 
could not even control his own party with cer- 
tainty, not to mention the other parties neces- 
sary to a successful coalition. 

As a result, the typical Premier in France 
was not the popular leader of a large party 
who commanded the loyalty of a disciplined 
following. Often he belonged to a very minor 
party or to no party at all. He was a man skilled 
in the making of combinations, in bringing 
together incompatible groups. He was a spe- 
cialist in political appeasement and in the art 
of surviving from day to day. It was best for 
him to offend no one, to have friendships in 
all parties; and .since the politician without 
enemies is likely to be a man without strong 
character or convictions, the government of 
France too often was led by men of insuf- 
ficient vision who stood for little more than 
political opportunism. 

It would be wrong, of course, to say that a 
system wdiich produced a Clemenceau or a 
Poincare was incapable of providing effective 
leadership. But such men were likely to come 
in time of crisis and to be tolerated only so 
long as the crisis lasted. Increasingly, it w^as 
apparent that the Chamber would not support 
a man of real stature with a definite program. 

Thus, if there was any need which was 
generally recognized and which the framers 
of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic w^ere 
called upon to meet, it was the creation of an 
executive strong enough to provide leadership 
without at the same time threatening the sur- 
vival of democratic and parliamentary govern- 
ment. 


Indirect Elections 

, In France under the Third Republic, dep- 
uties loved to talk about the mandates and 
decisions rendered by “universal suffrage.” In 
practice, however, neither the monarchists who 
assented to the organic laws which comprised 
the country’s constitution nor the Republicans 
who remembered the plebiscitary exploits of 
the two Napoleons and the popular support 
for Boulanger felt much tenderness toward 
direct popular votes. Deputies were elected di- 
rectly by their constituents; but in other respects 
political leaders showed a decided preference 
for indirect rather than direct democracy. 

As a result, the President, who was intended 
to occupy a position of dignified impotence 
similar to that of the King in England, was 
elected by the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies and of the Senate sitting in joint ses- 
sion as the National Assembly. There was to 
be no possibility that a popular leader, after 
a stunning popular electoral triumph, might 
overthrow the parliament. The President was 
to be the creature of parliament, which might 
be counted upon to select safe men. Signifi- 
cantly, the National Assembly repeatedly re- 
fused to elect men of the first stature, like 
Cicorges Clemenceau and Aristide Briand, who 
would have increased the prestige—and the 
power — of the presidency. 

The Senate too was chosen by indirect 
election. In each department there was an 
electoral college made up of officials who had 
themselves been elected to public office: dep- 
uties from the department, members of the 
general council of the department, members 
of the arrondissement councils of the depart- 
ment, and delegates chosen by municipal coun- 
cils within the department. The elections were 
arranged in such a way as to favor the small 
towns, the stronghold of moderate Republi- 
canism, as against the big cities. One-third of 
the members of the Senate were elected every 
three years to serve for terms of nine years — 
an arrangement which kept the Senate from re- 
sponding quickly to any change in public senti- 
ment, since the voters would first have to elect 
new officials for their local governments who 
would, in turn, over a period of years replace 
the Senate. 
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Finally, the French voter had a less direct 
part than the British voter in the choice of 
Ministries. Under Great Britain’s two-party 
system, one party generally receives a clear ma- 
jority of the seats in the House of Commons, 
and its leader inevitably becomes Prime Min- 
ister. Therefore, when the British citizen votes 
for his local candidate for Parliament, he 
knows that he is really voting for the party and 
the Prime Minister he wants to see in power. 
But in France it was clear that no party could 
win a majority, and it was impossible to pre- 
dict what kind of coalition would be formed 
or who Wbuld lead it. The Premier was not the 
choice of the people but a man who could 
make a combination of parties which the 
Chamber of Deputies would support. Thus the 
British Prime Minister is in fact chosen by the 
voters of the country; but the French Premier 
was the creature of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Lack of Responsibility 

The cumulative effect of all these character- 
istics was to create a system which was re- 
sponsible in form but not in fact. It is true 
that the Cabinet was responsible to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and, if the Senate insisted, to 
the Senate. But responsibility in any deeper 
sense was lacking. 

In the first place, the opposition was not 
responsible. In Great Britain it is assumed that 
if the government of one party is defeated, the 
party which defeats it must take office in its 
turn and make good its promises and criti- 
cisms. If it does not like the way the govern- 
ment handles things, it must be prepared to 
do better itself. It cannot criticize the govern- 
ment for not doing the impossible, because 
it may be asked to prove its words. But in 
France under the Third Republic it was not 
unusual for a government to be overthrown 
through the combined efforts of completely in- 
compatible groups. A government of the Cen- 
ter, for example, might be defeated by an al- 
liance of Rightist and Leftist groups. Yet the 
Rightist and Leftist groups would never be 
able to form a joint Ministry of their own. 
Those who defeated the government felt no 
responsibility for replacing it. The old Cabinet 
would be “replastered,” and most of those who 


had voted against it would continue to vote 
against the new Cabinet, attacking and criti- 
cizing without presenting any effective alter- 
natives. 

Even more serious was the difficulty of en- 
forcing the responsibility to the electorate. 
Usually, the first Ministry to be formed after an 
election reflected more or less accurately the 
opinion expressed in that election. The leader 
of the party receiving the largest vote might 
be asked to form the first Ministry, and the 
Chamber would hesitate for a while to vote 
against a Ministry which seemed to have the 
support of public opinion. Yet within a few 
months the honeymoon would be over. Dis- 
sident deputies and parties would return to the 
game of overthrowing Ministries, and even- 
tually a Cabinet would come to power whose 
political tendencies differed considerably from 
those presumably endorsed by the voters (the 
drift being inevitably from the Left to the 
Right). Such an occurrence would be impos- 
sible in Cireat Britain, unless a new election 
were held. But in France there was no cor- 
responding consultation of the people. 

Because each government was a coalition, be- 
cause deputies belonging to the same party 
did not necessarily vote together, and because, 
between elections, there might be several dif- 
ferent Ministries based upon different political 
combinations, it was peculiarly difficult for the 
voter to judge parties by their record. If he 
disliked the policy of a Cabinet, he still could 
not tell which, if any, of the parties composing 
it was responsible, for only those can be held 
responsible who have power; and in France no 
party clearly held power. 

To say this is not to suggest that the political 
institutions of the Third Republic were irra- 
tional. In terms of political theory, it would 
not be difficult to justify a system which rep- 
resented a blending of political desires and 
tendencies rather than the crude dictation of a 
majority to a minority. Particularly in a coun- 
try like France, where so many divisions 
existed, it might be maintained that the only 
truly representative government was one which 
represented the inherent complexity of French 
politics. Regardless of the theoretical justifi- 
cation, however, the practical fact was that such 
a government lacked strength and decisiveness 
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at a time when these qualities were more im- 
portant than any others. 

IV. FROM THE THIRD REPUBLIC TO 
THE FOURTH 

The End of the Third Republic 

The military disaster of 1940 left France 
stunned, bewildered, and divided; and the 
events of the summer of 1940 are to be under- 
stood in terms rather of confusion and despair 
than of deliberate betrayal. Yet the conse- 
quences, in certain respects, would have been 
much the same in either case. 

On June 16 a new Cabinet was formed un- 
der the leadership of Marshal Petain, a hero of 
World War I but a man now known for his 
clerical and authoritarian sympathies. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened for an armistice, 
which was signed on June 22, and the National 
Assembly (the Chamber of Deputies and Sen- 
ate in joint session) was convened at Vichy to 
ratify the agreement. At the same time, the 
demand was made that the Assembly vote '‘all 
power to the Government of the Republic un- 
der the authority and signature of Marshal 
Petain,” who was to frame a new constitution 
(to be ratified by popular vote) guaranteeing 
the rights of “work, family, and native coun- 
try” — a vague but significant substitution for 
the traditional republican trinity of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Only 80 of the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly dared to vote 
against this grant of authority; 569 accepted it. 

The Vichy Regime 

Marshal Petain never promulgated his new 
constitution; his government throughout its 
life had its legal basis in the provisional grant 
of powers. However, he proceeded to issue a 
series of “Constitutional Instruments” which 
repealed the constitutional provision for the 
election of a President, abolished the respon- 
sibility of the government to the legislature, 
and ended its legislative powers. From this 
time on, Petain himself held all legislative 
power, and ministers were responsible to him. 

The announced aim of the Petain govern- 


ment was to bring about a national regenera- 
tion, free of the vices which were thought to 
have destroyed France under the Third Re- 
public. Masonic lodges (which were regarded 
as a Republican political machine) were dis- 
solved and their members deprived of govern- 
ment office. Organizations of workers and em- 
ployers were disbanded, and state organization 
of industry was introduced under organizing 
committees which rapidly fell under the con- 
trol of big business. Attempts were made to 
introduce religious education into the schools, 
and subsidies were given to Catholic schools. 
In addition, under pressure from the Nazis, the 
government introduced anti-Semitic policies of 
such severity as to evoke formal protests from 
both Catholic and Protestant leaders. 

The Resistance and the Liberation 

At first, the growth of any movement of re- 
sistance to the Petain government and the vic- 
torious Germans was slow and difficult. 

Until November 1942 (when the entire coun- 
try was occupied by German troops) France 
was divided into two zones. The German 
Army occupied the northern half of the coun- 
try and a strip along the Atlantic coast, while 
the remainder of the southern half (“Unoc- 
cupied France”) retained a semblance of in- 
dependence. For a time, especially in the south- 
ern part, there was a tendency to wait and see 
whether the war might not end quickly and 
whether the Petain government might not be 
successful in restoring France. 

From the very beginning, however, General 
de Gaulle, at the time comparatively unknown to 
the masses of the French people, rallied a group 
of “Free French” in London and appealed to the 
people of his country to resist. At first, he had 
little popular support, but as people recovered 
from their bewilderment, as the Petain govern- 
ment revealed its undemocratic character, as 
the Germans drafted labor for work in Ger- 
many, and as the stubborn British defense 
showed that the war was not over, a resistance 
movement grew. Many young men escaped to 
join De Gaulle’s army, and many more joined 
in the work of the underground. After the 
German attack on the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1941, the French Communists took 
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an outstanding part in the Resistance move- 
ment, but the movement included men of all 
other political opinions, from extreme Rightists 
to liberal Catholics and Socialists. Workers and 
intellectuals provided the most recruits, and 
dominant political opinions were decidedly to 
the Left. The political and economic program 
of the National Council of Resistance (which 
combined all of the leading resistance groups) 
called for the establishment of a provisional 
republican government headed by General de 
Gaulle; the re-establishment of democracy with 
full freedom of thought, conscience, and ex- 
pression, and with full equality of all citizens 
before the law; and the institution of social 
and economic democracy through the destruc- 
tion of the great “feudal” economic and finan- 
cial interests and through a planned economy 
under which private interests would be sub- 
ordinated to the general interest. 

About the political ideas of General de Gaulle 
himself, there was considerably more doubt. 
It was known that he was a pious Catholic, 
and as an army officer he would naturally have 
been suspect to many good Republicans. Yet he 
proclaimed his loyalty to the Republic, and as 
the day of liberation approached he came per- 
sonally to symbolize the spirit of the Resistance 
and to enjoy a prestige which alarmed those Re- 
publicans who continued to fear strong men in 
general and generals in particular. 

With the liberation of France in 1944, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle became head of the Provisional 
Government. The first fourteen months fol- 
lowing the liberation have been called a “dic- 
tatorship by consent.” A consultative Assembly 
existed, but it was purely consultative. The 
Cabinet was chosen by De Gaulle and was re- 
sponsible to him alone. 

The New Constitution 

The chief political problem at this time was 
the establishment of a new government. What- 
ever their other differences, the one thing on 
which practically all Frenchmen were agreed 
in the first months of the liberation was that 
France could not return to 'the constitution of 
the Third Republic. When the first legislative 
assembly was elected in October 1945, the peo- 
ple, by a vote of eighteen and one-half million 


to seven hundred thousand, decided that one 
of its tasks should be the framing of a new 
constitution, and France was governed for sev- 
eral months by a combined legislature and 
constitutional convention, which was known 
as the “Constituent Assembly.” 

But although the people were agreed on the 
need for a new constitution, they were not 
agreed upon its nature. The different political 
parties had not developed their ideas carefully, 
and inevitably their attitudes were influenced 
not just by their political principles but by the 
immediate demands of political strategy. 

When the Third Republic collapsed so ig- 
nominiously, it was natural for French thinkers 
and statesmen to engage in an earnest study 
of the causes of and remedies for Frances in- 
stitutional weaknesses. Perhaps the most pop- 
ular suggestions called for some strengthening 
of the executive according to a somewhat in- 
congruous blending of American and British 
practices. It was urged that the President be 
elected by direct popular vote, a device which 
would increase his prestige and which might, 
by encouraging parties to unite behind a com- 
mon candidate capable of winning a majority 
of the votes, facilitate the formation of broader 
political groupings able to support a strong 
government. In addition, it was proposed that 
the Premier (acting through the President) be 
empowered to dissolve the legislature, as does 
the British Prime Minister, and that the Senate 
be deprived of any power to overthrow a Cab- 
inet. It was also hoped that a system of propor- 
tional representation, by emphasizing the party 
allegiance of candidates, would strengthen the 
party organizations and therefore the Cabinets 
which they supported. 

Several of these proposals, however, were ex- 
tremely controversial. As a matter of principle, 
most Leftists were opposed to any great 
strengthening of the President. The memory 
of the two Napoleons and of General Boulan- 
ger was still fresh, and there was a strong 
tradition that only parliament should be the 
spokesman of “universal suffrage”; any system 
of checks and balances seemed designed to 
frustrate the will of the people by restricting 
the power of a legislative body chosen by the 
sacred device of “universal suffrage.” Consider- 
ations of strategy reinforced this view. In the 
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election of October 1945 more than half of the 
votes were cast for Communist or Socialist 
candidates. If, as the Communists then hoped, 
the two parties could be united in a single 
workers’ party under Communist leadership, 
the Communists would be able to control par- 
liament. But it was almost certain that, in a 
direct presidential election, General dc Gaulle 
(who, whatever the precise nature of his other 
views, was extremely distrustful of Commu- 
nists) would be the victorious candidate. The 
moral, therefore, was that as much power as 
possible should be given parliament, and the 
executive should be kept weak and deprived 
of any direct popular mandate. Nor should a 
second chamber of parliament be allowed to 
check the will of the first. 

In contrast to the Communists, the progres- 
sive Catholic M.R.P. (which had won almost 
as many votes as the Communists in the Octo- 
ber elections and which at this time was devoted 
to Dc Gaulle) favored a stronger executive and 
a second chamber; while the third strong 
party, the Socialists, stood between the two 
and repeatedly proposed compromises which, 
in general, were closer to the Communist posi- 
tion. 

THE FIRST VERSION 

As a result, the first version of the constitu- 
tion as presented to the voters in May 1946 
placed almost complete authority in the hands 
of a single chamber, the National Assembly. 
There was no second chamber at all, although 
two advisory organs without real power, an 
Economic Council and the Council of the 
French Union, were set up. Both the President 
and (in contrast to the Constitution of the 
Third Republic) the Premier were to be elected 
by the National Assembly. Some provision was 
made for a highly restricted power of dis- 
solving the National Assembly and calling new 
elections, but at the time of dissolution the 
Premier had to relinquish his own power to 
the President of the National Assembly. A 
Cabinet, however, was obliged to resign only 
after the Assembly had passed a motion of cen- 
sure or refused to pass a motion of confidence — 
and since neither vote could be taken until a 
day after the making of a motion, the over- 


throwing of a ministry was less likely to be a 
casual and unconsidcred action. 

General de Gaulle, who had resigned as 
President in January 1946 following a series 
of controversies with the Left, maintained si- 
lence on the issue of ratification; but the M.R.P. 
and the few remaining Radical Socialists, as 
well as the Rightist political organizations, 
urged a negative vote. The Communists and 
Socialists, who had won a majority of the votes 
in the preceding election, urged ratification, as 
did the Communist-controlled C.G.T. 

To the general surprise, the constitution was 
rejected by a narrow margin. Apparently, 
enough Socialist voters failed to follow their 
leaders to provide a hostile majority of more 
than one million votes (9,109,771 votes, or 47 
per cent of the total, favored the constitution; 
10,272,586, or 53 per cent, opposed it). A new 
Assembly had therefore to be elected and a 
new constitution drafted. 

THE SECOND TRY 

In the new Constituent Assembly, elected in 
June 1946, the M.R.P. replaced the Commu- 
nists as the largest party, but the Communists 
and Socialists, when supported by deputies 
from ‘‘Overseas France” (p. 411) were still 
able, by a very slight margin, to outvote their 
opponents. As a result, the second version 
of the constitution was very much like the first, 
only a few not materially important conces- 
sions being made. A second chamber (the 
Council of the Republic—see p. 323) was now 
created, but its powers were drastically lim- 
ited. The National Assembly retained the sole 
power to make law. The power of appointing 
the Premier was restored to the President, but 
the Premier had to be approved by the National 
Assembly before he could set up his Cabinet. 
The process of dissolution was made slightly 
easier, and the Economic Council, together with 
a High Council of the French Union and an 
Assembly of the French Union (p. 41 1), con- 
tinued in an advisory capacity. Essentially, then, 
power continued to be concentrated in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and the executive remained 
very weak. Nonetheless, the M.R.P. (even while 
announcing its intention to seek amendments) 
decided to join with the Communists and So- 
cialists in urging the voters’ acceptance. General 
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de Gaulle, however, demanded the rejection of 
the constitution, and in this attitude he was 
supported by the Radical Socialists and the 
parties of the Right. 

The results of the election were curiously in- 
decisive. In the referendum of October 1946, 
9,002,287 voters (53.6 per cent) supported the 
constitution; 7,790,856 (46.4 per cent) voted 
against; and 7,775,893 eligible voters remained 
away from the polls. Thus the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic came into being with what 
General dc Gaulle and his supporters claimed 
was the support of only 37 per cent of the 
population. 

Comparison of the Constitutions of the 
Third and Fourth Republics 

The Constitution of the Fourth Republic was 
drafted within the shadow of the Third Re- 
public. To the foreigner remembering the 
storms of abuse heaped on the Constitution of 
the Third Republic after the collapse of 1940, 
it is the similarities between the two regimes 
which are most striking, not the differences. 
Yet certain changes were instituted in the new 
Constitution which sought to some degree to 
avoid the most unsatisfactory features of execu- 
tive-legislative relations of the Third Republic. 

Most prominent is the concentration of politi- 
cal power in the lower house, now named the 
National Assembly. Under the Third Republic, 
the Senate’s share in the legislative process made 
it at least the co-equal of the Chamber. More- 
over, Cabinet and Ministers were held account- 
able to both Chambers alike, and many a Gov- 
ernment fell because of an adverse vote in the 
Senate. The Senate also shared in the election 
of the President of the Republic. In one par- 
ticular, the Senate was intended to have even 
more power than the Chamber of Deputies, 
since it was with the advice and approval of 
the Senate that the President was empowered 
to dissolve the Chamber; but this power early 
fell into disuse (see p. 256). Nonetheless the 
Senate had vast prestige as well as influence un- 
der the Third Republic, and it was widely felt 
among the framers of the new Constitution that 
the worst fault of the former regime had been 
this excessive power. 

Under the Fourth Republic the second 


chamber, the Council of the Republic, is a very 
jpale shadow indeed of the old Senate. Cabinet 
responsibility is specifically restricted to the Na- 
tional Assembly, and thus the Council of the 
Republic cannot cause the downfall of a gov- 
ernment. Moreover, its legislative activities are 
sharply curtailed. The Constitution declares 
that “The National Assembly alone shall vote 
the laws.” The Council of the Republic cannot 
even discuss bills which it initiates itself until 
they have been voted in first reading by the 
National Assembly. It can hold up legislation 
passed by the National Assembly for not more 
than two months, a much shorter suspensive 
veto than that possessed by the House of Lords. 
The only potential power possessed by the 
Council of the Republic lies in the constitu- 
tional requirement for an absolute majority in 
the Assembly if it is to override amendments 
passed by the Council by a similar vote. Thus 
the second chamber is extraordinarily limited 
in function. Moreover, the two new “consulta- 
tive organs,” the Economic Council and the 
Council of the French Union, though poten- 
tially useful in themselves, are not part of 
Parliament, and thus provide no direct restraint 
on the National Assembly. 

By making it impossible for the second cham- 
ber to overthrow a Cabinet, the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic places the burden of re- 
sponsibility for executive-legislative relations 
squarely upon the National Assembly. In an 
attempt to make more direct the relation be- 
tween Premier and Assembly, the Premier- 
designate is required to present himself and his 
program before the National Assembly and to 
win its approval by an absolute majority on a 
roll-call vote before he brings together his Cab- 
inet. To prevent snap overthrows of govern- 
ments, there are one-day cooling periods before 
votes of confidence can be taken. Moreover, an 
absolute majority vote is needed in the National 
Assembly on a motion of confidence or censure 
before the Cabinet is forced automatically to 
resign. Potential power of dissolution, exer- 
cised by the President on the advice of the Cab- 
inet, is also provided by the Constitution, but it 
can operate only under very restricted condi- 
tions: the National Assembly cannot be dis- 
solved under any circumstances until it has 
been in existence for eighteen months; even 
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after that period, the power of dissolution can 
be used only if the Assembly overthrows two 
Cabinets within an eighteen month period. All 
these provisions arc somewhat half-hearted 
efforts to create more Cabinet stability, but they 
depend for their effect on the character of party 
discipline under the Fourth Republic and the 
degree to which parties are willing to work to- 
gether for effective government. 

Certain changes were also made in the formal 
provisions for the President of the Republic. He 
remains as before the head of the state with the 
functions necessarily accruing thereto: promul- 
gation of laws, accrediting and receiving am- 
bassadors, titular Commandcr-in-Chicf of the 
armed forces, and so forth. His former political 
power in selecting the Premier seems somewhat 
reduced by the provision that the latter has 
formally to be approved by the National As- 
sembly before forming a Cabinet, but the dif- 
ference here is perhaps more apparent than real. 
Of legislative powers, he has almost none at 
all, for though he can return bills to the As- 
sembly for a second consideration (see p. 337), 
the bills can be repassed by a simple majority. 
It is rather in executive functions that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has gained under the new 
Constitution. In the Third Republic, he pre- 
sided only over formal sessions of the Council 
of Ministers; the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic specifically states that he presides over 
this body, and more sessions seem to be held 
with him than was formerly the practice. More- 
over, the President of the Republic is also au- 
thorized to keep the records of these meetings, 
thereby designating him as the practical as well 
as formal clement of continuity in case Cab- 
inets fall with anything like the regularity of 
their fall under the Third Republic. 

Whether these changes will make the Fourth 
Republic in practice substantially different from 
the Third remains to be seen. Like all constitu- 
tional systems, that of the Fourth Republic is 
but a framework which will be molded by the 
parties and personalities of the day. 

THE MOVEMENT FOR AMENDMENT 

Because of the slim margin in favor of its 
ratification, the Constitution of the Fourth Re- 
public, in great contrast to the British and 
American Constitutions, does not command 


the devotion or even the loyalty of the mass of 
French people. Under the circumstances, the 
provisions for amendment take on special sig- 
nificance. 

The process of amendment in France is con- 
siderably easier than in the United States, al- 
though the procedure sounds far more compli- 
cated. The first step is for the National Assem- 
bly to pass by an absolute majority a resolution 
calling fqr amendment, and within three 
months to have a second reading of the same 
resolution, which must also be passed by an ab- 
solute majority of the Assembly, unless the 
Council of the Republic meanwhile has adopted 
the resolution by an absolute majority. There- 
after a bill embodying the revision is prepared 
and must pass in the ordinary way in both 
chambers, except that it needs a three-fifths vote 
in both the National Assembly and in the 
Council of the Republic or else a two-thirds 
majority in the National Assembly alone. If 
neither condition can be met, the amendment 
is submitted to the voters in a referendum. The 
existence of the Council of the Republic, how- 
ever, cannot be changed, even by a two-thirds 
vote of the National Assembly, unless the 
Council of the Republic itself consents or unless 
the voters approve the change in a referendum. 
Moreover, no constitutional revision can be 
undertaken if any part of the mainland of 
France is occupied by foreign troops, a provi- 
sion designed to prevent a repetition of what 
happened in July 1940, Finally, the Constitu- 
tion provides that the republican form of gov- 
ernment itself cannot be amended. 

Since there is no process equivalent to judicial 
review in France, the Constitution has one ad- 
ditional safeguard: A Constitutional Commit- 
tee, made up of seven members elected by the 
National Assembly and three members elected 
by the Council of the Republic, in both cases 
from outside their own membership, with the 
presidents of both bodies ex officio and pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic, 
decides whether laws passed by the Assembly 
are in conformity with the Constitution. The 
President of the Republic and the Council of 
the Republic, by an absolute majority of its 
members, may jointly ask the committee to 
look into the question of constitutionality. If 
the National Assembly and the Council of the 
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Republic cannot be brought to agreement on 
the issue of constitutionality, the committee 
itself decides whether or not the law conflicts 
with the Constitution. If the law does, the Na- 
tional Assembly is asked to reconsider its action. 
And if the National Assembly persists in its 
original intention, the Constitution must be re- 
vised in accordance with the procedure out- 
lined above. 

The one occasion on which the Constitutional 
Committee performed an important function 
was in June 1948 (during the Assembly elected 
in 1946), and then on an issue concerned not 
with revising the Constitution but with the 
interpretation of certain provisions of the Con- 
stitution. According to Article 20, whenever the 
Assembly adopted the procedure of Urgent Dis- 
cussion (see p. 321), the Council was to give its 
opinion in the same period of time as was pro- 
vided for debate by the rule of the Assembly. 
In one particular instance, the Assembly left the 
Council only 33 hours for its deliberations, and 
the Council protested. The Constitutional Com- 
mittee upheld the Council on the issue and the 
Assembly subsequently placed a minimum 
limit of three days for its proceedings under 
these rules. 

More significant is the fact that the Assembly 
and Council voted a resolution for amendment 
of eleven articles — 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 20, 22, 45, 
49, 50, and 52 — in November 1950 and January 
1951 respectively. Though further steps were 
then left to the Assembly elected in June 1951, 
the action reflected the growing dissatisfaction 
with the way various provisions of the Consti- 
tution had been working. In particular, the 
resolution for amendment envisaged some pre- 
liminary consideration of bills by the Council, 
and exchanges between the chambers; the re- 
moval of the requirement for an absolute ma- 
jority in the Assembly on a bill for which the 
Assembly had rejected amendments proposed 
by the Council; the restriction of parliamentary 
immunity to the period in which Parliament is 
sitting (a provision aimed at Communist depu- 
ties who had been abusing their positions); 
simplification of the procedure for investiture 
of a Premier; removal of the necessity of an 
absolute majority for votes on investiture, con- 
fidence, and censure; and change in the provi- 
sions for the selection of an interim govern- 


ment during a dissolution and the make-up of 
^ the bureau of the National Assembly. The ma- 
terial in the succeeding chapters indicates the 
reasons why changes were proposed in all these 
instances. Yet it must also be remembered that 
such mechanical changes, perhaps for the very 
reason that they would make die present sys- 
tem work more satisfactorily and safeguard it 
against the pressures of undemocratic groups, 
are bound to be unsatisfactory to many French- 
men, including those on the extreme left who 
seek to bring the French governmental system 
under their exclusive control, those on the right 
who still yearn to return to a Constitution like 
that of the Third Republic, and the Gaullists 
to whom ‘'the rule of parties” is itself abhorrent. 

V. FRENCH POLITICAL IDEAS 

The troubled history of the Third and Fourth 
Republics is evidence of the extent to which 
political principles, to a far greater degree than 
in Great Britain, remain in France the subject 
of bitter political controversy. Today the contest 
between parties is comprehensible only if one 
has some knowledge of the great political tra- 
ditions which dominate the thinking of the 
contending groups. 

The "Ideas of 1789" 

The French Revolution, which provided 
French Republicanism with its political creed, 
shared much of its political philosophy with 
the American Revolution. Some of its leaders, 
like Lafayette, had fought for American inde- 
pendence, and many of its thinkers had been 
influenced by the Declaration of Independence 
and tlie Virginia Declaration of Rights. Both 
American and French liberals had read the 
writings of John Locke, and Americans like 
Thomas Jefferson had formed close friendships 
with men who prepared the intellectual pro- 
gram of the French Revolution. 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

In contrast to the United States, however, 
there were two distinct intellectual currents iti 
the French revolutionary stream. The one 
which ran closer to American thought was that 
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of the philosophers of the “Enlightenment,” a 
group of thinkers in the middle and later part 
of the eighteenth century who believed that 
man was naturally a good and reasonable crea- 
ture endowed with inalienable natural rights. 
According to their creed, man, by using his rea- 
son, could discover the principles of a just soci- 
ety, and being good, he would act upon them. 
Once he was freed from political and religious 
tyranny, there would be constant progress 
toward a perfect society. Thus the political phi- 
losophy of the Enlightenment was one of rea- 
son, individualism, humanitarianism, confi- 
dence in human progress and perfectibility, love 
of mankind, and hatred of religious supersti- 
tion and political tyranny. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ROUSSEAU 

The second current, which flowed from the 
thought of Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), 
was also characterized by a passionate hatred 
of tyrants. But where the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment exalted reason, Rousseau trusted 
to the uninstructed instinct of the ordinary citi- 
zen; and where the philosophers insisted upon 
the natural rights of the individual, Rousseau 
emphasized the interest of the community as a 
whole. Rousseau believed that the highest au- 
thority in any community was the general will, 
the content of which was determined by a direct 
vote of all citizens. Men were to vote, how- 
ever, not according to their selfish interests but 
according to their understanding of the interest 
of the community. It was inconceivable to 
Rousseau that a community of free men (for 
Rousseau, too, believed in the natural goodness 
of man) should choose to pass tyrannical or 
unjust legislation. The ordinary citizen might 
be mistaken in his judgment, but he would 
always desire the welfare and freedom of all. 
Therefore, if ever a minority should differ from 
the majority, the minority should submit; and 
if the minority refused to submit, it should be 
“forced to be free.” For Rousseau, unlike the 
authors of the Declaration of Independence, 
there were no “inalienable rights.” Popular sov- 
ereignty (that is, government by popular vote) 
and the rule of the majority were the important 
considerations. Where the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment were chiefly concerned with 
political liberty and its protection against the 


government, Rousseau was chiefly concerned 
with political equality and the right of all men 
to participate in their government. 

THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
AND OF THE CITIZEN 

The French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen (1789), which is the 
counterpart of the American Declaration of 
Independence, contained elements of both the- 
ories. The preamble, following the doctrine of 
natural rights, proclaimed that “forgetfulness 
or scorn for the rights of man are the only 
causes of public misfortunes and the corruption 
of governments.” The first two articles main- 
tained that “Men are born and remain free and 
equal in rights; social distinctions can only be 
founded upon common utility,” and that “The 
aim of every political association is the conser- 
vation of the natural and imprescriptible rights 
of man; these rights are liberty, property, secu- 
rity, and resistance to oppression.” 

Article 3, however, introduced a Rousseauistic 
element: “The principle of all sovereignty re- 
sides essentially in the Nation; no body, no 
individual can exercise authority which does 
not expressly emanate from it.” Article 4 to 
some extent combined the two schools, declar- 
ing that “Liberty consists in being able to do 
everything which does not harm others: thus 
the exercise of the natural rights of man has no 
limits other than those which assure to other 
members of society the enjoyment of the same 
rights; these limits can only be determined by 
law.” Article 6 (apart from its provision for 
representative government) followed Rousseau: 
“Law is the expression of the general will; all 
citizens have the right to participate personally, 
or by their representatives, in its formation; it 
should be the same for all, whether it protects 
or punishes. All citizens, being equal in its eyes, 
are equally eligible for all dignities, positions, 
and public offices, according to their capacity, 
and without other distinction than that of their 
virtues and of their talents.” 

Other articles in the Declaration protected 
men from arbitrary arrest, imprisonment, and 
punishment; guaranteed freedom of thought, 
including religious thought; proclaimed “the 
free communication of ideas and opinions” to 
be “one of the most precious rights of man”; 
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guaranteed to each citizen the right to “speak, 
write and print freely’’; and proclaimed prop- 
erty to be “an inviolable and sacred right.” Ex- 
cept for the guarantee of property and of the 
“career open to talent” and a provision calling 
for popular consent to taxation, the concern of 
the framers of the Declaration was with politi- 
cal rather than economic rights. 

During the French Revolution many of these 
rights were violated in the most flagrant way. 
But the “ideas of 1789” — liberty, equality, popu- 
lar sovereignty, the career open to talent, gov- 
ernment under law — remained the heart of tra- 
ditional republican doctrine in France. The 
continuing importance of these ideas is indi- 
cated by the preamble to the new French Con- 
stitution of 1946, which begins with the words: 

On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples 
over the regimes that attempted to enslave and de- 
grade the human person, the French people pro- 
claims once more that every human being, with- 
out distinction of race, religion or belief, possesses 
inalienable and sacred rights. It solemnly reaffirms 
the rights and freedoms of man and of the citizen 
cpnsecrated by the Declaration of Rights of 1789 
and the fundamental principles recognized by the 
laws of the Republic. 

The Conservative Reaction 

THE EARLY TRADITIONALISTS 

The French Revolution, with its culmination 
in the Reign of Terror, brought shock and dis- 
illusionment to many of the French people, and 
it was natural for a school of thinkers to appear 
who defended the monarchical tradition and 
challenged the political assumptions on which 
the Revolution had been based. Never very in- 
fluential so far as the mass of the French people 
were concerned, certain of their ideas have nev- 
ertheless continued to dominate the thinking of 
leaders of the upper classes and of literary and 
intellectual circles. 

The most prominent of the early Traditional- 
ists were the Vicomte de Bonald (1754-1840) 
and the Comte de Maistre (1753-1821). The 
former, challenging the idea that men desired 
“progress,” insisted that their real desire was for 
the peace, stability, and order of a hereditary 
society. Men, he believed, were basically un- 
equal. The happiest society is one in which the 
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place of each person is determined by tradition 
and inheritance, and in which each stays in that 
place. The best society is one in which a heredi- 
tary monarch wields the executive power; in 
which there are permanent social distinctions 
between a hereditary nobility and the common- 
ers; in which there is an established church; 
and in which there is a harmonious balance be- 
tween monarch, nobility, and independent ju- 
diciary. Order and authority he regarded as 
established by God. To revolt against the estab- 
lished order was to resist His will. 

Maistre, the more influential of the two 
thinkers, attacked anotlier pillar of the faith of 
the Enlightenment: the belief in the power of 
reason and in the ability of men to use their 
reason in order to plan and control their des- 
tiny. Like Burke (p. 33) he taught that inher- 
ited institutions and practices and even inher- 
ited prejudices represent a wisdom far greater 
than that attainable by the use of human power 
of reason. Human institutions, instead of being 
shaped by men, are the product of many dif- 
ferent social, economic, and political forces 
which men cannot control and which mold the 
minds of men. 

In contrast to Rousseau’s belief in direct pop- 
ular government, Maistre maintained that in 
all governments it is the able and energetic few 
who rule. Monarchy he thought to be the best 
of all governments, and government he held to 
be naturally absolute and unlimited. “There 
can be no human society without government,” 
he wrote, “no government without sovereignty, 
no sovereignty without infallibility.” And al- 
though he agreed that temporal sovereigns, un- 
like the Pope, were not infallible, he thought a 
belief in their infallibility to be the only sound 
foundation for an orderly society. 

THE NEWER CONSERVATIVES 

Where the earlier post-Revolutionary Tradi- 
tionalists centered their loyalty upon a heredi- 
tary monarchy, an aristocratic order, and an 
established church, the later Traditionalists 
(while not necessarily rejecting these ideas) 
added an extreme nationalism as one of the 
essentials of the conservative faith. Maurice 
Barres (1862-1923), one of the most popular of 
French novelists, continued the warfare against 
liberal individualism by insisting that the indi- 
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vidual, far from shaping himself, is the product 
of his ancestry, his national traditions, and his 
native soil. The man who cuts himself loose 
from these influences is rootless and self-de- 
structive, denying the core of his own being. 
Detesting and fearing foreigners, Barr^s 
preached a doctrine of veneration for one’s an- 
cestors and one’s dead, of reverence for the 
French language and the French earth. Men 
were to identify themselves with their family, 
their village, and their province. Barres’ own 
affection for his native province of Lorraine, 
where repeated invasions had encouraged a par- 
ticularly strong variety of patriotism, led him 
to believe that the road to French patriotism 
lay through devotion to one’s locality. A reli- 
gious skeptic, he nevertheless honored and de- 
fended the Catholic Church as the religion of 
his ancestors. In politics his only standard was 
that of unquestioning nationalism. Where the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment had 
preached the religion of humanitarianism, of 
love for mankind, of liberty, truth, and jus- 
tice, Barres judged all issues in terms of French 
power and glory. “Every question,” he wrote, 
“must be solved in sole relation to the interests 
of France.” 

A somewhat different brand of nationalism 
was that of Charles Maurras (1868- ). Un- 

like Barres, Maurras is a native of Provence, 
that province of France in which the classic in- 
fluence of Greece and Rome is still the strong- 
est. To Maurras, France was the representative 
and defender of the classic spirit against the 
barbarians of the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
world. Personally a skeptic (the Vatican even- 
tually denounced both him and his organiza- 
tion, the Action Fran^aise) he saw in the Cath- 
olic Church, not the institution of Hebrew 
Christianity (which he detested), but the pre- 
server of the classic tradition of ancient civiliza- 
tion. As opponents of this tradition, he attacked 
not only those Frenchmen of foreign descent 
(to whom he applied the Greek word “metic”) 
but Protestants and Jews as well. To him the 
Republic and the Revolution were something 
un-French, the products of a foreign and Prot- 
estant tradition (Rousseau had been, in origin, 
a Swiss Protestant from Geneva). He wanted 
to restore the Old France of the monarchy, and 
of classic order and authority. Stability was 


more important than justice. At the time of 
the Dreyfus affair (p. 257), he declared, “Any- 
thing which disturbs the public order is an in- 
justice, so that true justice is to respect public 
order.” And when the army officer who had 
forged some of the evidence incriminating 
Dreyfus confessed and committed suicide, 
Maurras wrote in tribute: “Our bad half-Prot- 
estant education has kept us from estimating 
justly so much moral and intellectual nobility. 
. . . But your unlucky forgery will be recog- 
nized among your finest feats of war”; for the 
“unlucky forgery,” Maurras insisted, could in- 
jure only the enemies of France. The Maurras- 
sian doctrine of “integral nationalism” (“the 
exclusive pursuit of national policies, the abso- 
lute maintenance of national integrity, and the 
steady increase of national power — for a nation 
declines when it loses military might”) made 
any conception of universal justice or morality 
a delusion if not an irrelevancy. Liberty, truth, 
and similar values became inconsequential in 
comparison with the worship of national 
power. 

Maurras has never commanded a popular 
following. But the beauty and clarity of his 
style and the force of his intellect has won 
him authority in French intellectual circles. 
He lived long enough to be one of the sup- 
porters of the anti-Republican and antidemo- 
cratic government of Marshal Petain, paradoxi- 
cally preferring defeat of the Republic to the 
victory of France, and he is now imprisoned 
for his collaborationist activities. Somewhat iron- 
ically, the successors of Barres and Maurras to- 
day are rallying to General de Gaulle, the erst- 
while opponent of Marshal Petain, as a symbol 
of religious orthodoxy, political order and au- 
thority, and opposition to sweeping social re- 
form. 

Socialism and Communism 

EARLY SOCIALISTS 

Although the Industrial Revolution came 
later to France than to England and was never 
so complete, socialist thought flourished in 
France from an early date. Before the general 
ascendancy of Marx (pp. 424-26) the influence 
of thinkers like Saint^imon (1760-1825), Fou- 
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rier (1772-1837), Louis Blanc (1811-1882), 
Blanqui (1805-1881), and Picrre^Jostph Prou- 
dhon (1809-1865) extended far beyond French 
borders. 

The teachings of the early French Socialists 
were highly varied in detail, but the majority 
of them shared certain general characteristics. 
For the most part, they were true children of 
the Enlightenment, believing in reason, prog- 
ress, and the goodness of human nature. They 
thought that social evils resulted from the wick- 
edness not of men but of their institutions; yet, 
with the exception of Blanqui, they desired a 
peaceful reformation of society. All of them ap- 
pealed to right and justice (although to Marx- 
ists these ideas were simply the reflection of a 
class interest), and in most instances their con- 
cern was with the building of a new society 
rather than with the violent destruction of the 
old. Often they believed that specific reforms 
(the introduction of social workshops as advo- 
cated by Louis Blanc or the organization of 
model communities known as phalansteries ac- 
cording to the plans of Fourier) would provide 
the remedy for the worst social evils. Some of 
them were opposed to any growth in the au- 
thority of even a democratic government; and 
Proudhon, whose influence was particularly 
strong among French workers, attacked Com- 
munist proposals for state planning and organi- 
zation, speaking of the “yoke of iron” which 
Communism “fastens upon the will, the moral 
torture to which it subjects the conscience,” 
and the “pious and stupid uniformity which it 
imposes upon the free, active, reasoning, un- 
submissive persSonality of man.” 

MARXIAN SOCIALISM 

Even after Marxism, toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, had come to be the pre- 
dominant type of socialism in France, there 
continued to be a strong humanitarian and re- 
formist current in French Socialist thinking. 
Jean Jaur^s (1859-1914), who more than any- 
one else personified French Socialism, was 
ready to acknowledge in orthodox Marxian 
fashion that political developments were de- 
pendent upon economic, but he rejected the 
inevitability of class warfare. He was deeply 
concerned with the spirit and dignity of man 
as well as with his material needs. He thought 
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of socialism, not simply as a response to cer- 
tain economic conditions but as the culmina- 
tion of all that was best in Greek, Jewish, and 
Christian civilization and in the thought of 
the Enlightenment. Economic forces were im- 
portant, but they operated upon human beings 
who were infinitely diverse and who could not 
be understood in terms of a single mechanical 
economic formula. Rejecting the doctrine of a 
basic conflict of interests which could be re- 
solved only through class warfare, Jaures went 
so far as to recognize the good faith and ideal- 
ism which had motivated the bourgeoisie (the 
bogey of all orthodox Marxists) at certain 
times; and he went so far as to say that capi- 
talists and workers shared certain interests in 
common which could be made the basis of a 
peaceful evolution toward the socialist society. 

Jaures was assassinated at the outbreak of 
World War I in 1914; and in the later years 
of that great struggle the Socialist movement 
was seriously divided. Many Socialists (who 
were called “social patriots” by their enemies) 
supported the war as a battle for democracy; 
but an increasingly large minority became dis- 
illusioned and turned either to an absolute and 
extreme pacifism or, more significantly, to the 
belief (propagated by Lenin — see p. 426) that 
the international war must be turned into a 
civil war, a class struggle between the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat. To this last group, 
the success of the Bolshevik Revolution in Rus- 
sia was an inspiration and a source of tremen- 
dous prestige. In 1920 the left wing of the 
Socialists adopted the name of “Communists” 
and joined the Moscow-led Third International 
Most of the leaders of the party, however, re- 
mained loyal to the old name and the old pro- 
gram, and in the following years they attracted 
a greater popular following than did their 
Communist rivals. This following, however, 
included not only workers but a large part of 
the population of the small towns and coun- 
tryside as well as many members of the white- 
collar middle class, including a high propor- 
tion of government employees. As a result, 
there were several different “chapels,” or what 
the French often call “tendances,” within the 
Socialist Party: one devoted to radical social 
change and the interests of the working class, 
and commonly called the “doctrinaires,** otxt 
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which was strongly pacifistic, and one which 
represented the progressive middle classes who 
desired moderate social reform within the 
framework of constitutional democracy. Much 
of the popularity of the party resulted not from 
its desire for social reform but from its pro- 
nounced opposition to war — for France had al- 
most bled to death in the War of 1914-1918, and 
no people was more deeply pacifistic. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 

Throughout the nineteenth century there had 
been some more or less isolated individuals in 
France who preached a doctrine of Christian 
Socialism, believing that democracy and social 
reform should be achieved through the applica- 
tion of Christian principles and with the help 
of the Catholic Church. So long as Pius IX re- 
mained Pope (1846-1878) such movements were 
frowned upon by the Church; but his successor 
Leo XIII (1878-1903), while attacking Marxian 
socialism, urged the passage of social legisla- 
tion to protect the working class. In France a 
large number of Catholics, particularly among 
the younger laity and the lower clergy, gave 
enthusiastic support to these ideas. Early in the 
twentieth century the movement known as the 
Sillon, led by Marc Sangnier, a young Catholic 
who believed devoutly in the Church’s social 
mission, attempted ‘'to place the social forces 
of Catholicism at the service of democracy.” 
The group was condemned and silenced by the 
Vatican in 1910, not so much for the content 
of its social doctrine as for its claim to in- 
dependence from the authority of the Church; 
but in the inter-war period the small party 
known as the Popular Democrats represented 
a continuation of the doctrine of a democratic 
and social Catholicism. Its leaders were prom- 
inent in the Resistance movement, and under 
the new name of the Mouvernent Republicain 
Populaire the group emerged as one of the 
strongest parties of post-war France. 

French Polifical Ideas in the Inter-War 
Period 

The years immediately before the outbreak 
of World War II forced a considerable read- 
justment in the French ideological pattern. 


Until this time, the parties of the Right, in the 
spirit of Barrels and Maurras, had been identi- 
fied with extreme nationalism, which often 
took the form of hatred of Germany, skepticism 
about the desirability or efficacy of international 
organization, and bitter opposition to social 
and economic reform. In contrast, the parties 
of the Left (except for the Communists who 
continued, with occasional intermissions, to 
work for international revolution) adopted 
slogans of peace and reconciliation, disarma- 
ment, and peaceful social progress. In 1933, 
however, an aggressive Hitler came to power 
in Germany at the very time that the disastrous 
economic depression had aroused a demand for 
sweeping social reform in France. A dilemma 
for both sides resulted: Rightists had to decide 
whether they hated an aggressive Germany 
more than they feared social reform at home, 
and Leftists had to decide whether they loved 
peace and social progress more than they hated 
Nazism. The result was a shifting of position 
and a split in both groups. A few Rightists 
maintained the position of traditional French 
nationalism: Germany, whether monarchist, 
democratic, or Fascist, must be kept powerless. 
Somewhat more, however, felt that if the choice 
lay between a victory for Hitler and social rev- 
olution in a democratic France, there was some- 
thing to be said for a French defeat which 
would destroy democracy, much as the loss of 
the war of 1870 had destroyed the Second Em- 
pire. In this spirit Marshal Weygand used the 
report of a Communist uprising in Paris as a 
reason for urging surrender to Germany in the 
summer of 1940. 

Disunity on the Left was just as serious as 
that on the Right. The majority of Radical So- 
cialists and Socialists reluctantly came to the 
same conclusion as their leaders Edouard Her- 
riot and L&n Blum, that it was necessary to 
fight German aggression in order to save 
French democracy. But many Radical Socialists 
were leaders in the effort to appease Hitler; 
and while at least half the Socialists resolutely 
opposed appeasement, most of their deputies 
voted for Marshal Petain, though there were 
forty among them who refused to swing with 
the majority. The leaders of the Catholic pro- 
gressives, the Popular Democrats, stood firmly 
for democracy and against appeasement. But 
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the Communists, after being most vocal in the 
demand for resistance to Hitler, reversed their 
position in August 1939, when they received 
word of the Hitlcr-Stalin pact, and actively 
opposed French participation in the war. 
Finally, on the Left, on the Right, and in the 
Center, there were masses of people who found 
it impossible, when confronted by a choice of 
evils, to choose either alternative with enthu- 
siasm or even with firmness. The bewilderment 
and lack of conviction of the ordinary French- 
man in 1939 and 1940 undoubtedly was one 
of the important elements in the German 
triumph. 

The Resistance 

In its first months the Resistance movement 
lacked any clear political philosophy. Its leader, 
General de Gaulle, a devout Catholic, seemed 
to some to symbolize the militarism, nation- 
alism, and clericalism which, to an earlier gen- 
eration at least, marked an enemy of the Re- 
public. However, as the Vichy government re- 
vealed its anti-Republican and anti-trade-union 
character, and as outstanding representatives 
of the Church and of big business collaborated 
with it, the Resistance movement became in- 
creasingly Leftist in composition. Those Cath- 
olics who participated in it generally repre- 
sented the Christian Socialist element in the 
Church; and in 1941, particularly after the in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union, the Communists 
took a conspicuous part in resistance activities. 
The program of the National Council of Re- 
sistance, which after 1943 combined all the 
major parties and organizations of the Resist- 
ance, called for radical social and economic re- 
form; and when a new Constitution for the 
Fourth Republic was drawn up and ratified, 
its preamble, after reaffirming “the rights and 
freedoms of man and of the citizen consecrated 
by the Declaration of Rights of 1789,” con- 
tained a long list of social and economic guar- 
antees : 

Everyone has the duty to work and the right to 
obtain employment. No one may suffer in his work 
or his employment because of his origin, his opin- 
ions or his beliefs. 

Everyone may defend his rights and interests by 
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trade-union action and may join the union of his 
choice. 

The right to strike may be exercised within the 
framework of the laws that govern it. 

Every worker through his delegates may partici- 
pate in collective bargaining to determine working 
conditions, as well as in the management of busi- 
ness. 

All property and all enterprises that now have or 
subsequently shall have the character of a national 
public service or a de facto monopoly must become 
the property of the community. 

The nation ensures to the individual and the 
family the conditions necessary to their develop- 
ment. 

It guarantees to all, and notably to the child, the 
mother and the aged worker, health protection, 
material security, rest and leisure. Every human 
being who, because of his age, his physical or men- 
tal condition, or because of the economic situation, 
finds himself unable to work, has the right to 
obtain from the community the means to lead a 
decent existence. 

The nation proclaims the solidarity and equality 
of all Frenchmen with regard to the burdens re- 
sulting from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees equal access of children 
and adults to education, professional training and 
culture. The establishment of free, secular, public 
education on all levels is a duty of the State. 

But if the Constitution, in this sense, rep- 
resented a triumph for the socialist parties, 
whether Christian, reformist, or Communist, it 
would be wrong to suggest that traditionalism 
and conservatism have lost their power. Badly 
discredited at first by their association with the 
Vichy government, the conservatives have won 
new strength, partly as a reaction against 
growing Communist aggressiveness and partly 
because of General de Gaulle’s availability as a 
symbol of their cause. 

Today, then, as in the past, there is a con- 
flict of ideas. On the extreme Right the bearers 
of the tradition of order and authority continue 
to oppose both the principles of socialism and 
the democratic ideas of 1789. On the extreme 
Left the Communists, while using the words 
“freedom” and “democracy,” interpret them in 
such a way as to justify the use of force and the 
suppression of the rights of political opponents. 
Between these two extremes can be found every 
gradation of political view. On the moderate 
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Right arc those who continue to support the 
Republic and the tradition of liberty but who 
interpret it primarily in terms of freedom of 
enterprise and the absence of governmental con- 
trol over economic life. On the moderate Left 
are Socialists who, in the tradition of Jaur^, 
hope to achieve social reform and a planned 
economy through the use of democratic methods 
and without violating individual liberty. In be- 


tween are those who hope to combine the 
philosophy of 1789 and a certain amount of 
freedom of enterprise with a moderate degree 
of social reform, and those who wish to com- 
bine social reform with loyalty to the Church. 
Each of these ideas today is represented by an 
organized political movement or party; and 
to understand their force, it is necessary to look 
at these organizations in more detail. 



CHAPTER 3 


French Parties and Elections 


I. THE CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH 
PARTY SYSTEM 

The French party system is, in a sense, a 
challenge to every generalization about polit- 
ical parties which the Englishman or the Amer- 
ican is tempted to make. To either it seems 
natural that there should be two large parties, 
that one of these should rule and the other op- 
pose, and that every once in a while they should 
trade positions. The rise of a third party is 
usually regarded as a disrupting influence, up- 
setting the entire system. Particularly in Great 
Britain, government seems possible and com- 
prehensible only when one party is able to 
take the responsibility of political leadership 
and when there is a united and forceful opposi- 
tion prepared to take power whenever the gov- 
ernment is defeated. 

In France, however, none of these assump- 
tions is cither natural or obvious. A two-party 
system would be totally inadequate to represent 
the great variety of political interests and prin- 
ciples; and multiplicity of parties makes un- 
likely the development either of a clear and 
cohesive majority or of a responsible opposi- 
tion. Moreover, the bitter opposition between 
the extremes is so great that neither extreme 
could accept the rule of the other with the 
tolerance which marks the alternation of par- 
ties in Great Britain and the United States. 

To the foreigner the resultant system often 
seems unintelligible and chaotic, and the 
French are accused of political fickleness and 
frivolity with an implication that any solid and 
sensible people could organize a firm and 
simple form of government. If anything, how- 
ever, the French people are not frivolous and 


fickle enough. The issues which divide them 
arc fundamental; the party groupings them- 
selves arc logical; and the French cling to their 
principles with such firmness as to render im- 
possible the sort of practical and facile com- 
promise which can unite Northern progressives 
and Southern conservatives in a single Demo- 
cratic party. 

The tragedy of the French party system, in 
short, is that its adaptation to inevitable cir- 
cumstance prevents it from accomplishing si- 
multaneously what seem to Anglo-Americans 
the most important functions of a party system: 
the representation of the opinions and desires 
of the voters and the simultaneous provision 
of an effective government. A party system 
which, in France, is truly representative of the 
country’s diverse opinions cannot possibly pro- 
vide a homogeneous and stable majority party 
capable of governing the country; a government 
which is strong and homogeneous cannot rep- 
resent a majority of the people. Thus, repre- 
sentative government, under the Fourth Re- 
public as under the Third, is coalition govern- 
ment. And a firm and homogeneous coali- 
tion is a contradiction in terms. 

The Party System of the Fourth Republic ^ 

The party system o f the Fourth Republic, 
like th at ot the F htfd, is aTmiRT^ rT^syst^^^ 
Imifiediately af toT the efect^ to tlic" mst Na- 
tional Assembly in 1946, however, it appeared 
that the parties of the Fourth Republic would 
be fewer, larger, and, in general, better disci-^ 
plined. Several of the smaller party groupings 
and most of the independent deputies had dis- 

^For election statistics and representation of the parties 
in the National Assembly in 1946 and 1951, see p, jn. 
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appeared from the National Assembly, and the 
parties that received the largest vote in the 
first elections after the liberation accepted a dis- 
cipline considerably stronger than that of the 
typical party group of the Third Republic. 

The three major party groupings were the 
Communists, the Socialists, and the M.R.P. 
{Mouvement Republicain Populaire), and there 
were two of secondary importance, the R.G.R. 
{Rassemblement des Gauches Republicaines, a 
union of “Republican Leftists” formed about 
the old Radical Socialist Party), and the con- 
servative P.R.L. {Parti Republicain de la Li- 
berie). The Independents were a small and 
apparently ineffective group. Of these parties, 
the two largest were the Communists and the 
M.R.P. for the Socialists, who at the time of 
the liberation almost equaled them in strength, 
had by this time dropped back to a position 
nearer to the P. R. L., while the R.G.R. brought 
up the rear. When the Communists, Socialists, 
and M.R.P. united in a governmental coalition 
they were clearly in a position to provide effec- 
tive direction in the Assembly. 

As the result of the intransigence of the Com- 
munists, however, this original coalition based 
on the three largest parties broke apart in 
1947. Thereafter a scries of governmental crises 
brought to the fore small pivotal groups like 
the U.D.S.R. (see p. 291), encouraged splinter 
groups, revived the importance of the Rightists 
parties, and, on occasions, made the votes of the 
Independents crucial. 

No less important for the emerging political 
pattern was General de Gaulle’s organization, 
the Rassemblement du Peuple Fran^ais (Rally 
of the French People— R.P.F.), which, when 
announced in the spring of 1947, claimed to 
be above political parties, drawing its members 
from all political groupings inside the country 
and endorsing candidates, regardless of political 
affiliations, who accepted its principles. The 
hostility of the other major parties, however, 
inevitably forced the R.P.F. to take on some 
of the characteristics of a new political party, 
although one which aimed at the total elimina- 
tion or absorption of its opponents. Despite, or 
perhaps because of, the vagueness of its pro- 
gram, it received great popular support in the 
municipal elections in the fall of 1947, attract- 
ing a heavy proportion of the voters who had 


previously voted for the M.R.P. It also scored 
heavily in the election for the Council of the 
Republic in the fall of 1948, for which the 
electors were mainly the communal (munic- 
ipal) councillors elected the year before. These 
successes were followed by the emergence of 
the R.P.F. as a full-fledged party; it contested 
the national election of 1951 with such effect 
that it became the largest party in the As- 
sembly. 

The two largest party groupings produced 
by the 1951 elections, the Communists and the 
R.P.F., were both well disciplined on the pat- 
tern of those which originally characterized the 
first Assembly. The great difference, however, 
was that these parties were the two most antag- 
onistic to each other and, moreover, to the 
parliamentary party system within which they 
found themselves. This inevitably threw par- 
ticular weight on the so-called center parties, 
among which only the Socialists and M.R.P. 
are well disciplined. Since any coalition which 
excludes the Communists and the R.P.F. must 
draw substantially on the parties lying between 
the M.R.P. and the R.P.F. all of which have 
the loose organization characteristic of the par- 
ties of the Third Republic, the Assembly is 
once more the scene of shifting coalitions in 
which ill-disciplined parties often play a decisive 
role. 

II. HOW THE PARTIES WORK 

With the exception of some significant in- 
dividual variations, most French parties have a 
similar pattern of organization. Local organiza- 
tions in villages, towns, and sections of cities are 
grouped together in federations for each de- 
partment.^ Each party, in addition, holds a na- 
tional congress whose decisions are binding 
upon all organs of the party including (in con- 
trast to the British system) its parliamentary 
delegation. Between meetings of the national 
congress, a national council or committee meets 
periodically and makes decisions binding upon 
all party organs, with the exception, of course, 
of the national congress. At the top of the party 

2 Departments, altliough smaller than American states 
and lacking their autonomy in local affairs, arc the major 
political subdivisions in France. 
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hierarchy there is an executive (or directing) 
committee. 

The same general pattern of organization, 
however, is compatible with widely varying 
degrees of discipline and executive control; it 
is important, therefore, to look ^ individual 
parties in more detail. 

The Communist Party % , V >. 

POLICY ^ 


The Communist Party is quite unlike any 
other political group in France. This is partly 
because it is closely allied, or more likely sub- 
servient, to Moscow. But it is also because, as 
a penetrating observer, A. Rossi, himself once a 
member of the Italian Communist Party, has 
written, its inner core of members regard the 
Party as '‘a societas perfecta, with its own 
values, its own hierarchy, its own structure, 
and its own mores.” In this sense, the Party 
is “the model-in-miniature of the new society” 
which it works to bring into existence, a so- 
ciety the more easily recognized because it al- 
ready exists in the Soviet Union. Obviously, 
only a relatively small proportion of those who 
vote Communist, sign its petitions, and even 
speak at its meetings look on the Communist 
Party in quite this light. Only the inner core 
holds this total commitment to the purpose of 
the Party. But it is this “solid core of trained 
militants” which provides both the strength 
and the essential characteristics of the Com- 
munist Party. Whatever policies may be 
adopted as the result of tactics— and the Party 
has followed highly flexible and varied policies 
since the liberation of France — there stands 
behind them the unchanging determination to 
make tactics subserve the higher purposes of 
Communism. 

Though the ultimate goal of the Communist 
JE arty, a s an exponent of the revolutionary 
Leninist school of Marxism, is social rcvolu- 
tion, its tactics in France have been cxccption- 
afly^pportunistic, and on occasions the Party 
has promoted moderate and constructive poli- 
cies. Immediately after the liberation the party’s 
leaders were not certain that an attempt at 
violent revolution would be either necessary or 


successful; they hoped to win power by popular 
dection. To accomplish this objective, how- 
ever, two things were necessary. The Socialist 
Party would have to accept a program of 
united action under Communist direction (for 
the Communist and Socialist parties together 
received about half of the votes in France) ; and 
since France is still a country in which the 
owners of peasant farms and small businesses 
have great political importance, the Party would 
have to win some of the votes of both these 
classes. ^Pursuing these objectives with the 
greatest vigor the Communist Party bom- 
barded the Socialist Party with demands for 
common action, and drafted programs and 
policies specially designed to appeal to the 
farmer and the middle class. In the spring of 
1946, for example, its program called for the 
reconstruction of France and its industry, the 
modernization of agriculture, the provision of 
food for the population, the restoration of a 
sound financial system, the protection of the 
family, children, and the aged, the rebuilding 
of the health of the country, the assurance of 
the future of French children and French cul- 
ture, the “organization of democracy,” and the 
defense of peace and security. Every one of the 
major parties in France could have accepted 
this program with full enthusiasm, and the un- 
instructed foreigner would have been more 
likely to attribute it to the conservative P.R.L. 
than to the Communists. 

The methods for achieving these aims were 
somewhat more controversial, for the Party ad- 
vocated the nationalization of important sectors 
of the economy. This demand, however, formed 
part of the program not only of the National 
Council of Resistance (p. 266) but of the 
party’s two principal competitors, the M.R.P. 
and the Socialists. Even here, moreover, the 
Communists reassured the middle classes and 
the peasants. They proclaimed their support 
of free enterprise in the unnationalized sector 
of the economy, and they promised to defend 
private property, including savings (an im- 
portant consideration in a land famous for its 
thrift) based upon personal labor together with 
the (somewhat inconsistent) right to inherit 
such property “against all efforts of big busi- 
ness men to take such property away.** In 
particular, peasant property was to be protected 
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and propcrtyless peasants were to be helped 
to acquire property. 

Enemies of the Communist Party charged 
that these promises would be violated once 
the Communists had won power. During the 
months following the liberation, however, the 
Communists carried out a policy designed to 
build confidence in their promises. Xh^ Com- 
munist-controlled unions impressed the middle 
classes by their vigorous and disciplined efforts 
to increase production. For a time the Party 
even opposed wage increases for workers and 
opposed all strikes. Communist speakers were 
careful to avoid references to violence and rev- 
olution. Following the elections of November 
1946, Maurice Thorez, the leader of the Party, 
assured reporters that the French experience 
would not duplicate the Russian experience, 
that power would be won peacefully and dem- 
ocratically, and that the Party contemplated no 
radical change in existing property and produc- 
tive relationships. On the contrary, he promised 
that, once in power, the Party would carry out 
a democratic program of national reconstruc- 
tion acceptable to all Republicans and that it 
would protect medium and small industrial 
enterprises together with the property of the 
peasants. In the summer of 1947, at the meet- 
ing of the Party Congress, he rebuked *‘left- 
wing sectarians** who frightened the middle 
classes and the peasantry by their overscrupu- 
lous adherence to the traditional revolutionary 
doctrine. 

By the fall of 1947, however, there had been 
a change in the Party’s policy. In the preced- 
ing spring, when workers in certain factories 
showed signs of independence and went on 
strike in an effort to win higher wages, the 
Communists yielded to and even assumed lead- 
ership of the movement. Partly as a result of 
this shift in policy, those members of the Party 
who held ministerial posts provoked their own 
dismissal from the Cabinet in May 1947, and 
the uneasy collaboration of the three big parties 
which had prevailed since the liberation was 
ended. 

The decision of the Socialists at this time to 
support the Cabinet even after the expulsion of 
the Communists destroyed the last hope that 
the Communists would be able to win a pop- 
ular majority by absorbing the other ‘'workers’ 


party.” And as the Soviet government em- 
barked on an all-out effort to defeat the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Communist Party of France in 
September 1947 joined with it in the forma- 
tion of an international Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau (popularly known as the Comin- 
form) with the aim of co-ordinating the activ- 
ities of Communist parties in different coun- 
tries in support of the “political line” of the 
U.S.S.R. and in opposition to the policies of 
the United States, Great Britain, and any coun- 
tries which co-operated with them. The official 
announcement of the formation of the Comin- 
form carried a violent attack upon h 6 on Blum, 
the great leader of the French Socialists, as a 
“faithful toady of the imperialists” and called 
for common action “against the Right-Wing 
Socialists above all in England and France.” 

As growing hostility toward the Socialists de- 
creased the prospects of a successful electoral 
coalition, there was a corresponding shift of 
emphasis in Communist policy toward more 
direct action: strikes, sabotage, and the pos- 
sibility of violent seizure of power. Late in 1947 
a series of strikes, ostensibly motivated by the 
economic distress of the workers but inspired 
in large measure by the political aims of the 
Communists, tested the efficacy of these weap- 
ons; and the success of the government in re- 
storing order, together with the defection of 
those workers who formed the C,G. 7 \ — Force 
Ouvrihe, forced a further shift in party policy. 

^fter 1948 the Party seemed to follow a 
double line. On the one hand, it returned to 
its earlier practice of demanding a broad pop- 
ular front — in this case against the growing 
power of General de Gaulle— and renewed its 
appeal to practically every clement of French 
society. In his report to the 1950 Congress, 
Thorez even appealed to the Catholics; “rather 
than quarrel to find out whether there is a 
paradise in heaven, let us unite so that this 
world shall no longer be like hell. . . The 
April 1949 Party Conference issued a “fraternal 
appeal” to Socialist workers; in 1950 appeared 
a special program for the benefit of rural areas; 
and wide propaganda has been aimed at the 
middle class. The best known and most suc- 
cessful of its non-clectoral activities, however, 
have been the gigantic peace campaigns run 
cither by the Party or its front organizations. 
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Tij£OUgh huge rallies, and peace petitions, the 
Cojcum^niJis .'Eave ‘Qpiuliaed for -their nwn 
purposes on the very real fears and deep desires 
of the French people. 

On the other hand, there has been increas- 
ing evidence that earlier recommendations to 
abandon the “illusions of parliamentarism” and 
to carry on the struggle outside parliament in 
the factories and in the streets has not been 
forgotten. Waves of strikes, pitched battles 
with the police, attempts to prevent by force 
the transit of war material, and plots to subvert 
members of the armed forces have provided 
almost daily headlines for the French press. 
Communist deputies have been arrested and 
local officials relieved of duty for instigating 
or participating in various “incidents” with the 
police and security forces. Meetings of political 
opponents repeatedly have been broken up by 
force, and occasionally it has seemed as though 
the only motive preventing a general resort to 
force was the consciousness that such an at- 
tempt would not be successful. 

Throughout the Fourth Republic, the Com- 
munist Party has continued to command the 
support of from one-quarter to one-third of the 
voters. Its following has been extraordinarily 
steady at a time when all the other mass par- 
ties were in the midst of movements up or 
down the scale of electoral popularity (see p. 
311). In fact, despite the drop in the number 
of their seats in the 1951 Assembly as com- 
pared with the 1946 one, election statistics show 
that the Communists continued to command 
more votes than any other single party in 
France. Moreover, the strength of the Com- 
munists is more evenly distributed than that 
of any other party: in 1946, only the Com- 
munists got at least six per cent of the vote 
in every area, and at the same time they ex- 
ceeded 24 per cent of the vote in the greatest 
number of areas (42 as compared with 28 for 
the M.R.P.). Though in 1951 the Communist 
vote declined in 87 out of 103 districts, the per- 
centage of the total vote was not substantially 
affected. Curiously enough, the Communist 
Party is dominant in only two of the main in- 
dustrial areas; but it is also strong in many 
country districts, primarily those in the south 
wj^e formerly the old ultra-radical parties 
like the Montagnards flourished. It is difficult 
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to tell, of xoursc, how many have supported 
the party out of conviction and how many have 
voted for it as a protest against -the high cost 
of living, or in memory of its outstanding Re- 
sistance reiJord when it alone seemed to bear no 
blame for the debacle of June 1940, or, as is the 
case with the former Montagnards, as a sign of 
their uncompromising hostility towards the 
Rightist parties — in this sense following the 
old French Republican tradition of voting as 
far to the Left as possible.^ 

Although it has generally received about 
five million votes in the nation as a whole, even * 
the Party itself does not claim membership 
of more than six to seven hundred thousand. 
Rather surprisingly, and contrary to most other 
Communist Parties, the French Communists 
have placed great emphasis on the size of the 
Party, and in 1947 recruiting was pushed to the 
point that new members were assured that 
they did not need to believe in the philosophical 
principles of the Party so long as they accepted 
Party discipline, carried out the decisions of 
the Party, and did not engage in propaganda 
for other philosophical conceptions. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1950, however, the Central Committee 
of the French Communist Party made an open 
and humiliating confession that it needed more 
ideological education, that it must improve the 
quality of its work, and that it must strengthen 
its organization and efforts. This declaration 
seems to have heralded a new period of in- 
tensified action in which the emphasis is 
squarely placed on the party militants (the 
party workers), probably no more than 200,600 
in number, ^f that many. For the Party knows 
that should there be a resort to violence, the 
purely electoral support of the Party would 
be useless to it, and even its fringe member- 
ship would probably be relatively unreliable. 
Under such circumstances the Communist 
Party could only act through the trained, mil- , 
itant core of its organization. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Communist Party in France is easily the 
most highly disciplined, not to say authori- 
tarian, of the parties. At its head is a small 
committee, the Political Bureau, the most im- 
portant member of which is the party’s secrc^ 
tary-gencral, Maurice Thorez, who, duritlg hi$ 
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sojourn in the Soviet Union recovering from 
a stroke suffered on October lo, 1950, was re- 
placed by Jacques Duclos and Auguste Lecoeur, 
his most prominent colleagues. Three other 
secretaries direct, respectively, the work of 
propaganda, of Marxist training and indoctrina- 
tion, and (the most important of the posts) of 
organization. The leaders of the Party are com- 
monly described as vigorous, self-confident, 
ruthless, and determined; and this reputation is 
an asset in detaching voters from the allegedly 
flabby and uncertain leaders of rival parties. 

The Political Bureau is the capstone of a 
pyramid whose foundations are composed of in- 
numerable cells of ten or twenty members. 
These cells are grouped in local ‘‘sections” 
which co-ordinate and direct their activity, and 
the sections are grouped in departmental fed- 
erations, one for each department in France. 
The federations send delegates to a party con- 
gress (supposed to meet biannually) of about 
one thousand members which elects a central 
committee of seventy. In form, this committee 
is the party’s supreme governing body; but it 
is too large, and it meets too infrequently, to 
direct the day-to-day activities of the Party. Ef- 
fective authority really rests in the Political 
Bureau and its secretary-general, who holds, 
among French Communists, much the same 
position which Stalin holds in the Soviet Union 
(pp. 479-80). Communist periodicals are ec- 
static in praise of the secretary-general, his 
statements are regarded as the final authority 
on party policy, and his fiftieth birthday in 
April 1950 was celebrated throughout France 
with fulsome adulation. Thus it is almost in- 
conceivable that a member of the Party could 
publicly oppose a policy or decision of Thorez 
and his colleagues without convicting himself 
automatically of dissidence and treason. In con- 
formity with the doctrine of “democratic cen- 
tralism” (see p. 474), which encourages self- 
criticism but permits no review of a policy 
once officially adopted, the rank and file of the 
members do not challenge the policy of the 
leaders; their function, instead, is to act as 
fighting organizations, carrying out with en- 
ergy and enthusiasm the instructions they re- 
ceive— not to discuss, or question, but to ex- 
pound and act. Meetings of other political par- 
ties, it is reported, are filled with accounts of 


disputes and of votes taken on controversial 
issues. The Communist Party’s congresses, in 
contrast, are a model of harmonious and en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the pronouncements of 
the leaders, although at times there are rumors 
of acute disagreements within the Political Bu- 
reau itself. Despite the example of Tito, how- 
ever, there have been no open breaks in the 
top echelons of the Party; those who have been 
expelled or have withdrawn are either long- 
time dissidents (like the union leader who sub- 
sequently organized the French Communist 
Independent Movement) or persons unwill- 
ing to accept the absolute dedication to the 
Party service that is demanded of its responsible 
figures. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY AND PARLIAMENT 

A particularly important and distinctive fea- 
ture of the Communist Party organization is 
the power of the Political Bureau to give bind- 
ing instructions to the Communists who sit in 
the National Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic. In Great Britain not even a party 
congress, in either the Labor or the Conserva- 
tive Parties, can do more than issue recommen- 
dations calling upon the party’s members in 
Parliament to take certain kinds of action (p. 
51). It would be all the more unheard of for 
the executive committee of a party to issue a 
parliamentary mandate. But French newspapers 
regularly carry items to the effect that “the Po- 
litical Bureau of the Communist Party met and 
gave a mandate to its parliamentary group” to 
vote in a certain way or to pursue a certain 
policy. Thus the members of the Communist 
Party in the French parliament are controlled 
not by the voters who elected them or by the 
local organizations of their Party but by the 
small group of men who head the party or- 
ganization, only a certain number of whom are 
also in the Assembly. 

That the Communist deputies in the As- 
sembly are looked upon as instruments in the 
general Communist offensive has been dem- 
onstrated by the frequency with which they 
have been used, particularly since 1947, to dis- 
rupt the business of the National Assembly. 
Through various parliamentary maneuvers, 
Communist deputies have been able to delay, 
sometimes indefinitely, the discussion of bills 
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to which they were opposed; if this does not 
succeed, they may resort to disturbances \Vhibh 
prevent the conduct of business, or the whole 
parliamentary delegation may walk out of the 
chamber. These tactics have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in endangering the precarious balance 
within a Cabinet or in precipitating a serious 
governmental crisis. 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE 
(X)MMUNIST PARTY 

The most vulnerable point in the Communist 
armor, particularly since the formation of the 
Cominform and the campaign against the Mar- 
shall Plan, is the charge that the Party is dom- 
inated by Moscow and that it puts the interests 
of the Soviet Union before those of France. 
This charge received reinforcement from the 
Thorez declaration of February 1949 that 
French Communists would not oppose a Red 
Army invasion of France. In answering their 
critics, however, the Communists are very clever. 
In the first place, the Party is always loud in 
its protestations of French patriotism, claim- 
ing the major share of the credit for France’s 
liberation and portraying itself as the defender 
of French independence against American im- 
perialism. Beyond this, it insists (and many 
French people find it hard to disagree) that 
the future of France is inextricably linked with 
that of the Soviet Union, so that opposition to 
that country works against France's best in- 
terests. 

The great asset of the Party has been its en- 
ergy, power, and self-confidence. To people 
who are bewildered and tired, who are weary 
of talk and who want action, it offers leader- 
ship and strength. Its very ruthlessness appears 
attractive in comparison with the wavering and 
indecision of other parties. Particularly to young 
men and women who are eager for change, who 
see the Socialist Party divided against itself and 
led by older men, who identify the Radical 
Socialists with the corruption of the Third Re- 
public, and who suspect the “clericalism” of 
the M.R.P., the Communist Party exerts a pow- 
erful fascination. It is the party of youth, of 
action, and of force; it is dynamic, aggressive, 
disciplined. It knows what it wants and how 
to get it. There is no question to which it does 
not have a clear and simple answer. And at a 
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time when any kind of action and order seem 
better than none, the Party has profited heavily. 

.No one expects that the Cpinmunists wil^^^ 
come to power in France in the foreseeable 
future, either through the ballot 
coup d’etat. But what is profoundly disturbing 
is they are ab|e to command the allegiance, or 
at least the votes, of so many Frenchmen. Thus 
if they cannot put into effect a positive pro^ 
gram of their own, they can at least paralyze 
the efforts of others. In this sense the Com- 
munist Party offers a profound and continuing 
danger to the French state. 

The Socialist Party 

POLICY 

The tragedy of the Socialist Party in France 
is tet it has never been able to command the 
enduring allegiance of that kind of working- 
class organization which forms in Great Britain 
the bulwark of the Labor Party. Immediately 
before World War II the Socialist Party (which 
is ofi;pi..jksignated initials S.F.I.O.— * 

Section Fran^aise de V Internationale Ouvfiite, 
or French Section of the Workers’ Interna- 
tional) was the largest of French parties; it 
held high hopes during the Resistance that it 
would become the strongest force in the revived 
French state, just as Labor became in Great 
Britain in the immediate postwar period, and 
with much the same kind of program. The 
first manifesto of the Socialist Party announced 
a reorganization to make it a “great republican, 
democratic, and revolutionary force in the na- 
tion.” Yet French Socialists have not been able 
to overcome the handicap of having 
dynamic group to their left, the Communist 
Party. Moreover, the almost constant associa- 
tion of the S.F.I.O. with successive govern- 
ments of the Fourth Republic, far from being 
an ultimate source of strength, has not only 
tended further to compromise its position with 
the workers but also to bring it an undue share 
of criticism for everything unfortunate which 
has happened since liberation. 

Even before war broke out, the prewar crisis 
had weakened and divided the Socialist Party. 
With the outbreak of hostilities, followed by 
the debacle of June 1940, and the establishment 
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of the Vichy regime, the Socialists split badly 
in their attitudes towards these crucial issues. 
Some of its leaders, like Leon Blum and Vin- 
cent Auriol, never swerved in their loyalty to 
France and to the Republic: they supported the 
war against the Nazis, and they voted against 
the grant of powers to Retain. Others, regarding 
peace as the highest value, opposed the war and, 
in many cases, accepted or even collaborated 
with the Vichy regime. During the period of 
the occupation and the Vichy government, 
therefore, the first task of the party was to 
regroup itself and to purify itself of all col- 
laborationist elements— a task which it carried 
out promptly and thoroughly. 

In postwar, as in prewar France, the So- 
cialist Party has been handicapped by the in- 
congruity of its position and following. In 
theory, it is a Marxist party, and as such it 
wafffs to be the repreknraive of 
claims: But except in the northern H 
industrial and mining departments of Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais, t lic ^S.F J.O. has never satis- 

French workers on "wmefi the Communists 
have capitalized so successfully. Fundamentally 
French workers mistrust the bourgeoisie, and 
increasingly not only the followers of the 
S.F.LO. are bourgeois (in particular, teachers, 
professional and . other white-collar workers, 
and lower grade civil servants) but also its 
leadership. The British Labor Party has been 
able to draw strength from its combination of 
working-class and .middle-class support; the 
French Socialist Party tends to fall between 
the two, not wholly trusted by either. 

Characteristic of the Socialist Party is its di- 
visions into “tendances” (p. 275) or, as is some- 
times said, into little “chapels” beside the big 
church, Communism. The two chief “tend- 
ances” are the doctrinaires, who press the 
Party to adopt a more radical attitude, to re- 
turn to the purity of Socialist doctrine, and to 
refuse to cooperate with middle-class partiCsS, 
and the humanitarians, who emphasize human 
values and the importance of political and spir- 
itual liberty and are ready to work with those 
who similarly prize them. There arc also spe- 
cial groups in the Party like the pacifists and 
trade unionists (now of the white-collar rather 
than working-class type). Every meeting of the 


Party witnesses a struggle among these factions; 
^he greatest weakness of the Party in the post- 
war yeafrias been its tfiabtitty 
dear and fprceful program which could com^ 
inahT the enthusiastic supi^Ct of all hs Sections. 

Party are agreedlfiatt'^thef 
not want to join the Communists; even the most 
doctrinaire dislike the authoritarian organiza- 
tion of that party, the pretense to infallibility 
on the part of its leadership, and the close 
association with Moscow. And while the doc- 
trinaire, Leftist, faction has been loud in its 
appeals for “ultimate” unity with the Commu- 
nists, these appeals have been largely for the 
record, for it is obvious that “unity” with the 
Communists would mean absorption by them. 
What the S.F.LO. has tried to do in its appar- 
ently wavering policy, however, has been to 
avoid giving the impression of being anti- 
Communist— this is the particular aim of the 
doctrinaires — and at the same time to aid the 
stabilization of the Fourth Republic, which to 
the humanitarians has offered the greatest hope 
of working for liberty and the rights of man. 
In the years following World War II, the 
more radical wing held greater power within 
the party organization, while the humanitarian 
wing (which follows the tradition of Jean 
Jaurcs— -see p. 275), under the leadership of the 
Party’s greatest statesman, the late l^on Blum, 
apparently had the support of the majority of 
the electors who voted the Socialist ticket with- 
out joining the Party. As a result, every move- 
ment of the Party organization to the Left lost 
the Party the support of many middle-class 
voters from both rural and urban areas who 
turned for the most part to the Radicals or the 
R.P.F. To the extreme left wing of the Party 
such defections seemed good riddance; but the 
fear of losing additional votes, together with the 
great ability of the leaders of the minority, kept 
the Party as a whole from thoroughgoing adop- . 
tion of the radical position. The result was a 
balancing between the two wings, reflected in 
a struggle at every party meeting and an in- 
ability to take a clear and forceful stand on 
the most important issues of the day. Inevitably 
the spectacle of indecision alienated many 
voters, who could not be sure exactly what they 
were voting for when they voted the Socialist 
ticket. Those who feared Communism more 
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than anything else tended to vote for parties 
of the Right which were more forceful in their 
rejection of any co-operation with Communists; 
some of those who desired an aggressive work- 
ing-class movement turned to the Communists 
as the most vigorous fighters for the “rights of 
the workers/’ though it is noticeable that the 
Cbmmunists did not gain in 1951 in the areas 
where the Socialists lost. As the Party lost elec- 
toral support, particularly to the right, its own 
active membership also declined sharply. Thus, 
from December 1946 to June 1947, the number 
of members fell from 354,000 to 300,000, and 
by December 1949 was as low as 156,000. 

Thr I grg4U,.,ie^.43fwJl££n^^ today is 

that, like the Libert Party in Great 
they will be destroyed by i^is pull of opposite 
extremes. This danger is the greater because 
the Socialist Party, through its loss of influence 
in the powerful trade unions (the Force Ou- 
vriere, with which it has cordial relations, has 
very limited working-class strength), has no 
longer much significance apart from its role in 
parliament. Though the French political system 
permits small parties to exert considerable au- 
thority, particularly if they hold the balance of 
power, there is a danger that the Socialists will 
fall into the same kind of opportunism which 
ruined the Radicals in the late years of the 
Third Republic. In the latter years of the first 
Assembly the Socialists were already compro- 
mised to a considerable extent by their partic- 
ipation in Ministries drawn increasingly from 
the center and right. But whether they partici- 
pate or not, their support of the constitutional 
system forces them to give at least tacit support 
to governmental coalitions. At the same time, 
the outworn, but no less fanauSIy mi'ntained, 
anticlericalism of its militants prevents the 
wholehearted co-operation with the M.R.P. 
which their joint interest ip social and eco- 
nomic welfare suggests. Until they can offer the 
working class a satisfactory alternative to Com- 
munism, the Socialists are likely to decrease in 

influence as a Party, although ^ may still 

have influence through outstanding indiyiduals, - 
like Jules Moch or Vincent AurioL 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 

In form, the Socialist organization is not too 
different from the Communist; in action, it 


could hardly provide a greater contrast. Its 
leaders can never be sure of the support of the 
party as a whole, and every level of party or- 
ganization, from local units to the comiti in’- 
recteur (executive committee) at the top, is 
marked by discussion and disagreement. 

The local organizations of the party arc 
grouped in departmental federations. Their rep- 
resentatives meet annually in a nationd con^ 
gress of about eight hundred Which is the 
party’s chief governing body. In the intervals 
between its meetings, the highest party organ 
is a nationd council, composed of one delegate 
from each departmental federation, which 
meets every three months and which can be 
summoned to special meetings when it is es- 
sential to make immediate decisions about party 
policy. The national congress and the national 
council (unlike party conferences in Great Brit- 
ain) can issue binding instructions to the So- 
cialist members of parliament, although only 
the national congress has the power to make 
basic changes in party policy. 

The relations of the comite directeur and the 
parliamentary group have been more difficult 
to settle. Until 1947 the comite directeur, unlike 
the Communist Political Bureau, had no author- 
ity to issue binding instructions to the parlia- 
mentary group. At the party congress of August 
1947, however, party secretary Guy Mollet com- 
plained that the parliamentary group and mem- 
bers of the Ministry had not carried out the 
instructions of the 1946 party congress and de- 
manded that the comiti directeur be given 
power to enforce these instructions. The con- 
gress accordingly proclaimed the comiti direc- 
tear as the “only repository of the party’s will” 
between meetings of the congress and council 
and ordered it to watch over the carrying out of 
the party’s program even at the price of a 
ministerial crisis. Even this declaration, how- 
ever, did not establish the complete authority 
of the comiti directeur over Socialist members 
of parliament and the Ministry. Rather, it was 
understood that the comiti directeur might de- 
termine the general line of the party, but that 
the parliamentary group would decide how to 
apply this policy in individual instances, a solu- 
tion which left open the possibility of future 
disagreement over the definition of these terms* 
In December 1949 a subsequent, more satisfac-* 
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tory arrangement was made by an extraordi- 
nary congress of the Party which established a 
special Committee of 46, including the comitS 
directeur (which consists of twenty-one mili- 
tants and ten parliamentarians) and fifteen 
members of parliament (nine deputies and six 
senators selected by the Socialist groups in the 
two chambers). Thus the parliamentarians had 
a majority of four over the party militants. The 
Committee of 46, whose mandate must be re- 
newed every year, is authorized to make final 
party decisions on such questions as the attitude 
taken on a vote of confidence. On the important 
issue of whether the Socialists should participate 
in a Ministry, the Committee of 46 may call a 
meeting of the National Council if this seems 
advisable, but it was the Committee itself which 
called the Socialist ministers out of the Bidault 
government in February 1950. 

The organization of the Socialist Party is 
basiHiry 0ernQc;m^^^ sense that rank and 

file members can criticize the party’s leaders 
and remove them from office. In the National 
Congress of 1946, for example, the policy of the 
party’s leaders was rejected, and it was then 
that the position of party secretary was given 
to the leader of the dissident wing, Guy Mol- 
let, while seventeen of the thirty-one seats on 
the comite directeur were acquired by his 
supporters. In 1951 the National Congress re- 
fused to give one of its cabinet ministers, 
Jules Moch (whose strong handling of strikes 
had alienated the working class), another term 
on the comite directeur. Other members, how- 
ever, can always campaign for a reversal of 
such policies. Both the repudiation of the 
leaders and the continued activity of the mi- 
nority would be impossible, of course, in the 
Communist Party, 

There is some question, however, of how 
representative the rank and file of party 
workers, or “militants,” are of the voters who 
support the Socialist Party in elections. One 
frequently reads of meetings of departmental 
federations, attended perhaps by fifty or sixty 
members, who decide how that department’s 
representatives shall vote in the national council 
or congress. Yet in such a department several 
thousand people may have voted the party 
ticket in the last election. As with the Labor 
Party in Great Britain (p. 47), those who do 


the work of the Party arc likely to be the more 
ardent and by this fact unrepresentative of those 
who have elected the Party’s representatives in 
parliament. Though, of course, no party can 
pursue policies disliked by the bulk of its mili- 
tants, the intransigence of the Socialist Party 
militants on issues like anticlericalism may have 
helped to weaken the Party’s electoral position. 
The relative independence of the Party’s local 
organizations has also been a source of weakness 
since they are less likely than Communist or 
M.R.P. organizations to nominate as candidates 
those men whom the national leaders would 
like to see in Parliament. In several instances, 
local federations have preferred to nominate 
what Americans would call “favorite sons”— 
local worthies of not particularly distinguished 
ability— in preference to men of little popular 
appeal who would be extremely valuable as 
members of parliament. A further sign of the 
independence of local federations was their 
freedom to contract alliances in the 1951 elec- 
toral campaign, with only the slight restriction 
that coalition lists had to be submitted to the 
comite directeur for ratification. 

The ''Mouvemenf Republicain Populaire" 

POLICY 

The Mouvement Republicain Populaire (Pop- 
ular Republican Movement), the successor of 
the Popular Democratic Party, emerged from 
the war as one of the two largest parties in 
France, thereby constituting a double phenom- 
enon: it was the first time that there had ap- 
peared ^ large and well-organized party capa- 
ble of balancing the great parties which tradi- 
tionally constituted the French “Left,” and it 
was the first time that a large party had been 
able to combine friendliness to the Catholic 
Church with a democratic and semisocialist 
policy. 

The leaders of the M.R.P.— Georges Bidault, 
Andre Colin, Maurice Schumann, and Robert 
Schuman— had taken an active part in the Re- 
sistance movement, had an excellent record of 
opposition to Fascism both at home and abroad, 
and were genuinely devoted to social and eco- 
nomic reform. They had joined with Socialists 
and Communists in drawing up the program 
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of the National Council of Resistance (p. 266) 
and they insisted that the M.R.P. was itself a 
Leftist party. Yet they also profited from the 
prestige of General de Gaulle who, although 
conservative, was believed to favor them. 

If the position of the leaders of the Party was 
perfectly clear, however, there was considerable 
doubt about the nature of their following. Par- 
ticularly in the first elections after the libera- 
tion, the Party received a tremendous popular 
vote, and it was suspected that much of this 
vote resulted not from desire for social reform, 
but from fear of Communism or admiration 
for De Gaulle. Leaders of the Catholic Church 
were glad to identify themselves with a party 
whose opposition to Vichy could not be chal- 
lenged. During the 1946 elections, members of 
the CatKottr hierarchy urged good Catholics 
not to scatter their votes but to unite behind 
the party which was in the best position to 
promote the principles for which the Church 
stood — and this was generally understood to be 
an invitation to vote for the M.R.P. Under such 
urging, there seems little doubt that many voted 
fet the M.R.P. who could have had little sym- 
pathy with its social and economic program, 
and it was frequently charged that most of the 
M.R.P. voters could not be counted upon to 
support the party’s leaders through thick and 
thin. Thus it was pointed out that in the 
department pi Vaucluse the M.R.P. received 
26,000 votes at a time when it had only 100 
enrolled members; presumably only the en- 
rolled members were definitely committed to 
the Party. As a result there was no way of 
telling how many voters genuinely endorsed 
the program of the Party. 

In principle the M.R.P. rejects both “liberal 
capitalism” and “totalitarian collectivism,” Its 
great difference from the Marxist parties (and 
on this point it is not far removed from the 
humanistic wing of the Socialists) is its objec- 
tion to a materialist philosophy and its insist- 
ence upon the personal dignity and liberty of 
man. Like the Socialists it believes that the 
fullest development of the human personality 
depends upon proper economic and social con- 
ditions, and it therefore supports a far-reaching 
program of reform. Like parties further to the 
Right, and in opposition to the Socialists, it 
desires state financial support for the churcb 


schools. Such a program, it was hoped, would 
make possible the growth of a great stable 
party, capable of withstanding extremists of 
both the Left and the Right and of leading 
France on the path of peaceful, democratic re- 
form. 

Critics of the M.R.P. insisted that such a goal 
was utterly unrealistic and that the mass of the 
voters would desert the M.R.P. whenever it 
was challenged by an effective conservative 
party, and such predictions appeared to receive 
some confirmation when, in the municipal elec- 
tions of 1947, the Gaullist R.P.F. won about 40 
per cent of the popular vote, while the M.R.P.’s 
percentage fell from 26 per cent to 10 per cent. 
Jhe„.ir Ma,a£lectiqns proved conclusiycly that De 
Gaulle’s R.P.F. d?ew a very pro- 
portion of its electoral strength from tliose 
formerly supporting thc'-M.R.P. 

To the disappointment of its enemies, how- 
ever, the M.R.P. has not collapsed; on the con- 
trary, it has remained a major political force, 
ajgd onT”of most hopeful elcnients for tHe 
vitality of FfehcK derriocracy. The presence of 
the Rightist R.P.F., which has attached to it- 
self the more conservative and nationalistic 
among the clergy as well as the laity, has acted, 
in fact, as a kind of “lightning rod” drawing 
away from the M.R.P. those elements most 
likely to stamp it as Church-dominated; but 
at the same time the existence of the R.P.F. 
with its authoritarian bias makes more difficult 
the position of any party with a religious as- 
sociation. Even without this, the M.R,P., of 
course, always suffers the suspicion attaching 
to any Catholic party, however advanced its 
program. The fact that the M.R.P. is a mass 
party provides both strengths and weaknesses: 
the party has considerable influence in tfie 
working class, partly through the C J'.T.C. (see 
p. 244), but it has become increasingly a mid- 
dle-class party, with all the difficulties which 
that produces for worker participation. But 
though between 1946 and 1951 the M.R.P. suf- 
fered a loss of about one-half of its original elec- 
toral sup{X)rt, it may well retain the levels 
achieved in the latter year, ynjike the SociaUjf 
Party, it not only has many young ^ 
among its members but also includes distin- 
guished intellectuals. It shafe^^^ with the 
munists the ability to enroll women among its 
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^w^kc|;§. its leadership, though rel- 

atively inexperienced, is sincere, distinguished, 
arid quite untouched by blame for the debacle 
of 1940. 

In a very real jisa§^^^ has bej^n^^^^^^ 

mainstay oFlbe Fourth . RcpubHcr partici- 
“piated in every Cabinet since liberation, ex- 
cept for the all-Socialist Ministry under Leon 
Blum; in Robert Schuman and Georges Bidault 
it has provided Premiers for several Cabinets. 
The Party has had a virtual monopoly of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and has the Schu- 
man Plan to its credit. Moreover, it has never 
overthrown a Ministry by withdrawal; it has 
come close to causing crises only at the time 
of the rift over the school question in the first 
Schuman Ministry and the impasse over elec- 
toral reform which brought on the resigna- 
tion of the Pleven Cabinet. In the future, the 
Party expects, in the words of Bidault, to con- 
tinue to serve as “the axis of the majority.” 

ORGANIZATION OF THE M.R.P. 

The M.R.P., better than any other French 
party, seems to have handled the problem of 
combining democratic organization with party 
discipline. This is partly because its local or- 
ganizations, unlike the Communist cells, enter 
actively into the preparation of party policy, 
collecting information about local social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions in order that 
the central party organization may suit its 
programs to current needs. Nor do the larger 
federations dominate to the degree of those 
in the Socialist Party since representation in 
the congress is calculated on a sliding scale, 
not by strict rule of proportion. Further, com- 
mittees prepare careful reports to serve as a 
basis for the congress’s discussions of policy 
and, to a very large degree, the Party acts as a 
disciplined unit in carrying out the program 
agreed upon. 

The discipline which characterizes the Party 
results from the deliberate intention of its 
founders to build a centralized organization in 
which local units would loyally carry out na- 
tional policy. Special training centers were set 
up for party workers and, in contrast to biRcr 
non-Commuriist parties, special efforts were 
made to develop colorful and effective propa- 
ganda techniques. Discipline has also been en- 


forced in the Assembly; for instance, a deputy 
was expelled in February 1950 for his attitude 
on votes of confidence, and this was not an 
isolated case. 

The M.R.P. has departmental federations, an 
annual national congress, and a national com- 
mittee, one-third of whose members are drawn 
from the party groups in the National Assem- 
bly and the Council of the Republic, and which 
also includes any M.R.P. Cabinet ministers 
and delegates of the federations and specialized 
groups, to a total of 187. The M.R.P. executive 
committee of forty-five is composed of mem- 
bers of parliament and leaders of the organiza- 
tion chosen by the national committee. 

Although it appeals to Protestants, Jews, and 
free-thinkers, as well as Catholics, tte 
has drawn special strength from its association 
with the C.F.T.C., which affords it a supply of 
militants around which it can organize, and 
also from Catholic youth organizations which 
share the same progressive social and economic 
sympathies: the Jeimesse ouvriere chritienne 
(the organization of young Catholic workers 
popularly known as J.O.C.) and the Jeunesse 
agricole chritienne (young Catholic agricul- 
tural workers — ^J.A.C.). 

The Radical Socialists and the R,G.R. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century 
until the election of 1936 the Radical Socialist 
Party was, more than any other, identified with 
the Third Republic. It was the representative 
par excellence of the lower middle classes 
which held the greatest power — small shop- 
keepers, farmers, less successful professional 
men, and in general those who were suspicious 
of big men and big ideas and who were devoted 
to republican principles and the heritage of the 
French Revolution. Inevitably, therefore, it 
suffered from the reputation of the Third Re- 
public for inefficiency and corruption; and al- 
though its outstanding leader, Edouard Herriot, 
had a stainless record of opposition both to 
Nazism and to Vichy, the party as a whole was 
discredited. Loss of much of its press added to 
its weakness. In consequence, during the early 
years of the Fourth Republic, the Radical So- 
cialists appeared in parliament only as a minor 
group, the center of a loose alliance known as 
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the Rassemblement d^s Gauches Republicaines 
(Rally of Republicans of the Left — ^R.G.R.) 
which hoped to hold the balance of power be- 
tween more powerful groups but seemed to 
have little hope of becoming a leading party 
itself. 

The re-emergence of the Radical Socialists 
into an important, though not dominating, role 
in the Fourth Republic has been almost as 
striking as the decline of the Socialists. In point 
of fact, however, the electoral support the Rad- 
icals received in 1946, and their number of seats 
in the Assembly, was hardly a fair indication 
of the Party’s actual status in the country. In 
twenty departments, for example, the Radical 
Socialists did not even offer lists in the 1946 
election. By the time of the elections for the 
Council of the Republic in 1948, the Party 
had made great strides, and the R.G.R. won 
more seats than any other party: 66 seats as 
compared with 57 for De Gaulle’s R.P.F. and 
50 for the Socialists. Within the Assembly, the 
Radical Socialists became less reluctant to use 
their old title and to stand on their own apart 
from the R.G.R. As the balance of power 
shifted to the right with the ousting of the 
Communists in the spring of 1947, the votes of 
the Radical Socialists became more significant, 
and before long, one of their top figures, Henri 
Qucuille, formed a Ministry, destined to be the 
only one in the course of the first Assembly 
which lasted longer than a year. That their 
position in the parliamentary scene was once 
more secure was shown by their increased rep- 
resentation in the second Assembly, though 
their support in the country changed little. 

Always a loosely united party, the Radical 
Socialists have had problems in their relations 
both to the R.P.F. and the R.G.R. While united 
on principles of economic liberalism, the Rad- 
icals split on whether to co-operate with Dc 
Gaulle, as a minority under Edouard Daladier 
desired, or to work with the Third Force (see p. 
296), as its champion, Edouard Herriot, wished. 
Despite charges of “political bigamy,” Herriot 
was unable to enforce party discipline on this 
point, and not until March 1951 was the ques- 
tion of whether there could be dual allegiance 
to the Radicals and to the R.P.F. settled in the 
negative. Even so, the elections of 1951 proved 
that the R.PJF. could take votes away from 


the Radical Socialists, and the latter only made 
up for these losses through winning back sup- 
porters from prewar days who had voted So- 
cialist in 1946. 

Relations with the R.G.R. have not been so 
stormy nor yet so conclusively settled. The 
R.G.R. is essentially an electoral alliance of 
small parliamentary groups which does not nec- 
essarily involve joint action within the Assem- 
bly. The most important member of the al- 
liance apart from die Radical Socialists is the 
U.D.S.R. {Union Democratique et Socialiste 
de la Rhistance — the Democratic and Socialist 
Resistance Union), a resistance organization 
which originally allied itself with the Socialists 
but gradually moved towards the Right. Many 
of its members became partisans of General dc 
Gaulle, but in 1949 its R.P.F. wing, which had 
already seceded, was declared expelled. Though 
it commanded less than twenty votes in the 
Assembly, the U.D.S.R. provided one of the 
Fourth Republic’s most successful premiers, 
Rene Pleven. 

The U.D.S.R. and the Radical Socialists have 
both had reservations about belonging to the 
R.G.R., fearing it might threaten their inde- 
pendence, and having some mutual doubts 
about their associates. The section of the Rad- 
icals which most strongly favors the R.G.R. is 
led by Daladier and has the more strongly 
Rightist-orientation, as opposed to that which 
is led by Herriot and favors working with the 
government majority. Many Radical Socialists, 
in fact, ran on separate tickets in June 1951 
against an R.G.R. slate, particularly where the 
R.G.R. was allied to the Fourth Force (sec p. 
292). While the new Assembly was being or- 
ganized, Daladier even held out for the con- 
stitution of a formal R.G.R. group, but finally 
gave in and enrolled, as formerly, with the 
Radicals. Thus the R.G.R. remains on an inter- 
group basis, but its relations with the Radical 
Socialists are not yet finally settled. 

During the debates on the Constitution, the 
Radical Socialists made themselves spokesmen 
for the traditional freedoms of speech and press, 
and for the retention of a strong upper cham- 
ber. Since the adoption of the Constitution, it 
has been in the forefront of those demanding 
revision; in particular, so to increase the powers 
of the Council of the Republic as to match thas^ 
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foHnerly possessed by the Senate. JThc Party 

jtill calls itself a pgjty o£ .the Lef t . 

ance wi electoral advantage of such a 

n^llie), but in practice its policies for decades 

have been becoming increasingly conservative. 

o ppos ed to anx,.^ TO PTPgram of 

natidnaii^Ttio^ the country’s economy, and 
for "IhTr has clashed on occasidns with 

the Socialists. Radicak have 

anticlericalism in common, however, and for 
this reason, the Socialists have generally found 
it easier to work with the Radicals than with 
*^tKe H.R.P.; moreover, since the Radicals are 
less intransigent on anticlericalism than the So- 
cialists, Mey find it not too difficult to work 
with the M.R,P. (Both instances represent one 
of the paradoxes of French politics which arc 
so confusing to the foreigner, for the Socialists 
and M.R.P. are, of course, very much closer to 
each other in their economic and social aims 
than either is to the Radicals.) The Radical So- 
cialists have made special efforts to restore vot- 
ing by arrondissement, the smallest unit possi- 
ble, which was used during much of the Third 
Republic and is far better suited to the local 
tactics and intrigues at which the Radicals have 
long been masters than is the much larger de- 
partmental unit. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE RADICAL SOCIALISTS 

Like other parties, the Radical Socialists have 
their departmental federations and national 
congress. The Party is highly decentralized, 
with the federations enjoying a great deal of 
autonomy. An executive committee meets in 
the intervals between congresses, and a smaller 
executive commission corresponds to the So- 
cialist comite directeur, A special group, the 
Comite Cadillac, including members of the ex- 
ecutive committee and of the parliamentary 
group, determines such broad issues as partici- 
pation in a Ministry. In general, however, the 
Radicals maintain the independence and free- 
dom from discipline of the Third Republic, 
Party meetings are marked by debate and dis- 
agreement and even by the secession or expul- 
sion of dissident groups. Moreover, in the As- 
sembly the Party’s members seem but rarely 
to vote as a unit; it is not unusual, in fact, for 
half the Radical Socialists to vote in opposition 
to a policy advanced by a Ministry in which 


their Party has important responsibilities, or 
even the post of Premier. 

When one adds to this lack of discipline the 
fact that the Radical Socialist Party is only 
one member of a very loose coalition, each of 
whose members retains full autonomy to act 
as it pleases, the contrast to the highly disci- 
plined organization and effectiveness of the 
Communists is particularly striking. 

The Conservafives 

To the right of the R.G.R. are several rather 
ill-defined parties which may be grouped to- 
gether broadly as the Conservatives. They in- 
cluded in the first Assembly the Independents, 
the Parti Paysan (the Peasant and Social Ac- 
tion Party), and the Parti Republicain de la 
Liberte (Republic Party of Liberty, commonly 
known as the P.R.L.), of which the last was the 
strongest. 

These three parties united in May 1951 into 
an electoral alliance which they termed the 
“Fourth Force,” Since they were successful in 
working out a common program at that time, 
they decided to constitute a “parliamentary 
union” in the second Assembly, an arrangement 
implying greater unity of action than that af- 
forded by the transitory “inter-group.” Char- 
acteristically, however, this “parliamentary un- 
ion” soon split into two groups, thereby vir- 
tually ending this rather halfhearted effort of 
the Conservative parties to establish effective 
unity and national organization. 

As in the past, there is a general confusion 
among the Conservative groups which makes 
it virtually impossible to establish, let alone 
maintain, their cohesion. In general, they stand 
for the traditional institutions of the family 
and the Church, urge support for the church 
schools, favor the monetary policies which big 
business endorses, and oppose nationalization 
and economic dirigisme (economic planning). 
Their foreign policy aims rather vaguely at sup- 
port of the French Union and a strong posi- 
tion abroad. Despite, or perhaps partly because 
of, their lack of precise program the Conserva- 
tives have attracted a fair measure of support, 
particularly as the more prosperous classes have 
become increasingly alarmed about the elec- 
toral strength of the Communists. 
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Curbing further growth, however, is the am- 
biguous position of the Conservatives in re- 
gard to De Gaulle. Some of the Gaullist ele- 
ments among the Conservatives have already 
made their way into the R.P.F., but a sizeable 
contingent of Gaullists still remains in each 
of the Conservative parties. While the so-called 
“Fourth Force’' finds its most congenial allies 
among the conservative elements of the R.G.R., 
which joined in electoral arrangements with 
it in many areas in 1951, Paul Reynaud, leader 
of the Independent Republicans, has indicated 
his willingness also to work with the R.P.F., 
stating that all non-Communist parties should 
be able to co-operate on a common program. 

This ambiguity of the Conservatives in re- 
lation to De Gaulle raises problems not only 
for their own groups, within which the deputies 
act very independently, but also for the govern- 
mental coalitions in the Assembly. Although 
the programs and attitudes of the Conservatives 
particularly in economic allairs have little ap- 
peal to the parties of the Third Force, it will be 
difficult in the second Assembly to establish 
Cabinets without them. In fact, the Conserva- 
tives already participated in Cabinets during the 
first Assembly and there were Independents 
ill every Ministry after 1947 except one. Insofar 
as the Conservatives gain important govern- 
mental posts during the second Assembly, it 
seems likely that their presence will handicap 
the effectiveness of Ministries in meeting 
France’s economic and social needs, and thus 
the challenge of Communism on one hand and 
Gaullism on the other. 

The "Rassemblemenf du Peuple Frangois" 

The most striking and problematical political 
party in France is that led by General Charles 
de Gaulle, the Rassemblement du Peuple Fran- 
qais {.Rally of the French People, commonly 
known as the R.P.F.), which he insisted at its 
formation in the spring of 1947 was not a polit- 
ical party at all but aimed at the union of all 
Ffcrich people regardless of parity. By the clec* 
tions of 1951, however, the R.P.F. had clearly 
taken the form of a political party, well or- 
ganized with severe and centrally controlled 
discipline, and a far-reaching, if somewhat 
vaguely worded, program involving vast po- 


litical Yet there is a 

Tense in which Dc Gaulle’s original characteriza- 
tion still remains true, for the R.PT*., unlike 
other French parties, is not eager to share 
in governmental coalitions, the offspring of 
the “regime of parties” which its leader has 
so frequently denounced. Dedicated to its par- 
ticular mission of fundamental change, the 
R.P.F. is a force in French politics whose ulti- 
mate influence can scarcely be foreseen. 

POLICY 

There are many reasons for the phenomenal 
popularity of the R.PJF. which, though only 
six months old, garnered almost forty per cent 
of the votes in the municipal election of Octo- 
ber 1947 and gained the largest number of 
seats (though not so high a percentage of votes 
as the Communists) in the national elections 

of 1951. OjpLe re^^^^ i? the personal 

ni^ti^ue (a characteristically Frencli“ word in- 
volving^ than poputorify) of De 

Gaulle; a negative reason is the general disillu- 
sibhmeht with the functioning of French pol- 
itics. For instance, former Petainists, and the 
floating vote of the M.R.P., probably still form 
the core of the R.P.F.,J?iii^it 
, Stratum of society, including the working class 
(it has numerous cells in trade uoi^^ Its fol- 
-dowing is predominantly urban, and in many 
sections draws heavily from the lower middle 
class which is so unsure of its prospects and 
somewhat neglected by other parties. 

To understand the R.P.F,, the fervor it com- 
mands from many of its followers, and the fear 
it awakens in its opponents, it is necessary to 
know about its leader, De Gaulle, who has 
stamped this party as no single individual has 
ever stamped any other French party. A pro- 
fessional soldier and the rallier of the Free 
French, De Gaulle’s mystique developed as a 
result of his identification with the Resistance. 
De Gaulle is aloof, sincere, and austere, ^ devout 
Catholic, and a devoted family man. Equally, 
he is ambitious, haughty, and with a profound 
sense of his rightness and of his own destiny. 
He has a gift for appealing to French crowds;j 
but through sincerity, logic, and wit tinged with 
sarcasm, rather than through emotionalism. No 
one denies hi$ devotion to France; how far it 
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is intermingled with his own ambition is more 
difficult to say. 

The program of the R.P.F. has been outlined 
mainly in De Gaulle’s many speeches and in 
the writings of his supporters like Andre Mal- 
raux, a distinguished novelist, who is one of 
the iEew intellectuals in his group. The. hasic 
rngtivation of the program is the twin dangers 

the French Comniu- 
nist jParty>. whidh X)e Gaulle believes necessitate 
Igr stronger foreign and military policies than 
France has attempted since World War II. 
Since he considers with justification that the 
existing political system is incapable of insti- 
tuting such policies, De Gaulle demands a fun- 
damental change in the institutional structure 
of the Republic to replace the shifting succes- 
sion of governments responsive to the will of 
an omnipotent Assembly by a strong executive 
whose power can be reinforced by direct ap- 
peals to the people. 

The political system envisaged by De Gaulle, 
in fact, seems a somewhat confused blend of 
the American presidential-congressional system 
and the British parliamentary system. There is 
to be a strong President, elected not by direct 
vote (to avoid the Bonapartist parallel), but by 
a national body, one-third of whose member- 
ship would be parliamentary and the rest rep- 
resentative of local assemblies, and intellectual 
and economic associations; an Assembly elected 
by the straight majority system with double 
vote, as in the Third Republic; a second cham- 
ber, almost co-equal in power to the Assembly, 
and selected partly on the basis of corporate 
representation; a strict separation of executive 
and legislative functions; and a federal constitu- 
tion for the Empire within which France would 
have the dominant role. The President would 
not only have the right to name the 
Jthd his ministers and to dismiss 
to dissolve the Assembly in case of a motion of 
censure, or to appeal to the electorate through 
a referendum in case of serious disagreement 
between the executive and the legislature over 
a legislative proposal. Thus the President be- 
comes both the director of the executive in a 
constitutional system supposedly characterized 
by the separation of powers and the arbiter be- 
tween the executive and legislature in case of 
conflict, with the right of ultimate recourse to 


the people through a direct vote. The President 
could also negotiate and ratify treaties which 
would be brought to the attention of the cham- 
bers when national security so permitted. The 
official explanation of the President’s position 
places particular stress on the responsibilities for 
foreign affairs, integrity of the national terri- 
tory, and so forth, and it is clear that De 
Gaulle’s implacable opposition to communism 
and to ‘'fellow travelers” and his insistence on 
the need for effective foreign and military pro- 
grams underlie the whole plan. Nonetheless, the 
constitutional proposal clearly presages a rather 
ominous centralization of power. 

The social program of the R.P.F. is slightly 
corporative in flavor, drawing on the concep- 
tions of papal encyclicals like the Rcrum No- 
varum (the M.R.P., while it also maintains that 
its social ideas stem from these conceptions, 
avoids direct reference to such documents be- 
cause of their conservative slant). JDe jGaulle’s 

notion of "association” of capital and labor was 
denned in a speech on January 4, 1948, as mean- 
ing that “in any given group of enterprises, all 
those who are part of it, the leaders and the 
workers’ representatives, would, under a system 
of organized arbitration, fix together, as equals, 
all working conditions, especially wages.” On 
close examination, however, “association” seems 
to mean only a vague and not very generous 
profit-sharing scheme. This would be obliga- 
tory for nationalized enterprises; for others, op- 
tional for an initial period. Early ideas of in- 
corporating the representatives of labor and in- 
dustry into the machinery of government were 
dropped when they were termed “fascist.” Al- 
most the only Gaullist idea in the field of labor 
which has had much general support, in fact, 
has been the proposal to abolish political con- 
trol of labor unions, e.g., of the Communists 
in the C.G.T. 

Though De Gaulle sharply attacked the gov- 
ernmental parties in 1947 thereafter, call- 
ing them “usurpers” when they refused to call 
new elections after the R.P.F. displayed such 
strength in the municipal and C>)uncil of the 
Republic elections, he has launched his sharpest 
attacks, naturally, upon the Communists, whom 
he terms “separatists,” to stress their connection 
with Moscow. And while the R.P.F. was not 
supposed to enter election alliances in 1951, 
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the party notion that all Frcnch- 

behihcJ a single prpgiatiL Thus the proposal for 
“assdclatidh'” of capital and labor could be in- 
terpreted as a middle ground between pro- 
ponents of radical economic and social reform, 
and the supporters of “free enterprise.” A fur- 
ther point in the R.P.F. program which might 
similarly provide a middle ground between the 
antagonists (and with ‘"association” formed the 
first formal proposals of the R.P.F. in the sec- 
ond Assembly) is for education allowances 
which would provide a new approach to the 
perennial issue of state support of Church 
schools by providing an allotment for each 
school child, half to go automatically to the 
school attended. The head of the family may 
designate the other half for any activity of edu- 
cational value. But De Gaulle’s strongest rally- 
ing point is France make the 

country united and strong, with an organic re- 
lation to its colonies, and a distinctive role in 
Europe, a program whose appeal is undeniable, 
but whose cost to the democratic system might 
be great. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE R.P.F, 

Though originally insisting that it was not 
a party, the R.P.F. quickly developed the ap- 
paratus of oner a secretary-general, parliamen- 
tary groups and subsequently a parliamentary 
party, an executive committee (known since 
June 1949 as the Council of Direction), a na- 
tional council, and yearly annual congresses. 
(The Gaullists have a special vocabulary of 
their own in which the congress is called “the 
assizes”; party members, “companions”; and 
speeches are studded with words like “duty,” 
“discipline,” and “national salvation.”) The 
R.P.F. differs from most French parties, 
however, in the degree to which party head- 
quarters controls departmental organizations: 
a departmental delegate, named by the central 
leadership, is responsible for liaison and for 
supervising the administration, attitudes, and 
actions of the local federations and the profes- 
sional and social units organized by the Party. 
The delegate holds meetings in his area to in- 
struct party members, and it is obligatory for 
all members to attend at least two of these 
meetings a year. In each department there is a 
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council, elected half on a territorial basis and 
half from outside interest groups, but its func- 
tions are advisory, and it acts through issuing 
“resolutions” which the delegate is expected to 
pass on to headquarters. In April 1949 the 
R.P.F. introduced a system providing for re- 
gional delegates who are empowered to make 
decisions in their particular areas. 

The Council of Direction (formerly the ex- 
ecutive committee) includes nineteen mem- 
bers, six of whom are parliamentarians. Though 
the statutes provide that it shall be an elected 
body, in practice its members have been ap- 
pointed by De Gaulle, as is also the secretary- 
general. The National Council is a consultative 
body, and its 150 members include representa- 
tives of various professional groups (c.g., in 
1951 they included thirty -three engineers and 
industrialists, twenty-six civil servants, seven- 
teen doctors, seven journalists, and three am- 
bassadors), delegates from the federations, and 
nominees of the party leaders. The party or- 
ganization is thus highly centralized and well 
disciplined; equally, it is under the close per- 
sonal control of De Gaulle. 

Contrary to general practice in France or 
other democratic countries, many R.P.F. can- 
didates in the 1951 election were the personal 
choices of De Gaulle. Moreover, both in De 
Gaulle’s personal electoral declarations and 
those of the candidates it was stressed that a 
vote for the R.P.F. was a vote for the leadership 
of De Gaulle, though he himself refused to 
run in the campaign. The election also clearly 
indicated the desire to have a cohesive and dis- 
ciplined party, rather than merely a large one: 
alliances and even joint lists were forbidden 
and, except in a few instances, those who con- 
cluded them to assure electoral success were 
ousted from the party. “Better a Rally repre- 
sented in parliament by a less numerous group 
than a spectacular and fragile coalition,” said 
one of the party leaders, Jacques Soustelle, in 
November 1950, “a Rally sure of itself and res- 
olute in its cohesion.*’ 

DICTATORIAL POSSIBILITIES 

No one can discuss the R.P.F. without con- 
sidering two questions: Is it the vehicle for 
estabhshing a dictatorship in France under De 
Gaulle; and is it merely De Gaulle’s party, or 
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has it elements of cohesion within itself apart 
from his leadership? Neither is easy to answer. 
Herriot has warned against the “adventurism” 
of the Gaullist movement; many people in and 
outside France see dangerous parallels not only 
to the two Napoleons and General Boulanger 
but also to the Fascism which beset Germany 
and Italy. Such parallels, of course, are in- 
dignantly repudiated by the Gaullists, and by 
none more emphatically than De Gaulle him- 
self. Moreover, there seems no reason to doubt 
his sincerity. What is doubtful is whether if 
De Gaulle acquires the measure of power which 
he desires, and has a strong, disciplined party 
behind him, it will be possible to avoid dictator- 
ship, and even some of the more ugly features 
of Fascism. That the regime would not follow 
the pattern of that of Hitler or Mussolini, that 
it would be sui generis (of its own pattern), 
would make it no less threatening. 

Perhaps the most serious indication of danger 
to democracy is the General’s failure to under- 
stand the extent to which free government de- 
pends upon political parties. He repeatedly at- 
tacks the parties as vested interests placing their 
own selfish aims before the welfare of the coun- 
try, and he insists that France will be saved 
only when its people are united in a single, 
great patriotic movement characterized by 
unity, discipline, and sacrifice — words which, 
however understandable in terms of France’s 
political difficulties, bear an alarming resem- 
blance to Fascist slogans. Indeed, De Gaulle has 
declared that even the British people will not 
be able to work out their problems within the 
framework of political parties and has urged 
the formation of a “Rally of the British People” 
— a recommendation which suggests that De 
Gaulle may be perfectly sincere in his state- 
ments praising democracy but that he has no 
real understanding of what democracy is. 

As to the second question: The R.P.F. minus 
De Gaulle would be something very different 
from what it is now, of course, but it is easily 
conceivable that the Party would neither col- 
lapse nor become less menacing. What creates 
a party which wishes to stand above parties 
are the conditions of permanent crisis and in- 
stability which the Fourth Republic has not 
yet been able to overcome. The continuance of 
Communist electoral strength in the country 


and the threat of a reviving Germany are not 
difficult to play upon. Against them stand the 
amazing Social stability of France, which in 
these circumstances is a strength, and the deeply 
ingrained suspicion of dynamic leadership and 
a strong executive (which contrasts sharply 
with Germany), All that can be said, perhaps, 
is that the future of such a movement depends 
as much on the environment in which it acts 
as on anything which it does itself. In this 
sense, the adequate working of the parliamen- 
tary system is the best protection against dic- 
tatorship which France can have. 

The Third Force 

The term “Third Force” has both a specific 
and a general connotation. Specifically, it re- 
fers to the parliamentary coalitions which gov- 
erned France from mid 1947 until the 1951 elec- 
tions, coalitions composed of the Socialists,^ 
the M.R.P., Herriot-lecl Radical Socialists and a 
number of individuals from smaller groups. 
What held these groups together was the 
threat from the Left and the Right, repre- 
sented by a new Communist Party policy line 
which provoked the party’s ejection from the 
Cabinet in May 1947 (see p. 282), and by the 
emergence of organized Gaullism and its in- 
stant and overwhelming popularity evidenced 
in the local elections that autumn. The Third 
Force, which was the answer of the parties 
dedicated to the constitutional system, was thus 
born in danger, and it secured its cohesion 
not out of any inner sense of unity but from 
the pressure of extremes. And this fact pro- 
vides the general connotation for the term, 
Third Force, which may be applied to any 
coalition dedicated to the preservation of the 
Republic. 

The problems of the Third Force arc in- 
herent and inevitable. Since unity is the result 
of external pressures rather than internal agree- 
ment, the parties belonging to the coalition 
suffer within themselves from the necessities of 
constant compromises, or else, as seems more 
common, arc unable to pursue vigorous and 

® Between February and July, 1950, the Socialists with- 
drew from the Bidault government. During this time the 
Socialists supported, for the most part, the rc-formcd Minis- 
try just as they did the second Pleven government in which 
they did not participate. 
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effective policies. Had the Socialists and the 
M,R.P. been able between them to command 
an effective majority and at the same time to 
concentrate on social and economic problems, 
putting on one side their differences over cler- 
icalism, the Third Force might have been a 
stable and successful coalition, for both these 
parties are quite well disciplined. But it was 
also necessary to include the Radical Socialists, 
whose economic policies were poles apart from 
those of the other two, and whose lack of dis- 
cipline is proverbial. The Third Force lasted 
because there was no acceptable alternative. It 
lasted, in a sense, even after the Socialists were 
no longer members of the Ministry, for they, 
being dedicated to constitutionalism, gave that 
tacit support that was essential to Third Force 
survival. Rut the very lack of an acceptable 
alternative is in itself the greatest handicap. 
However much the Socialists may dislike the 
steady shifting to the right within govern- 
mental coalitions, there is nothing they can do 
short of provoking crises which might provide 
the opening wedge for the R.P.F. Of the Third 
Force, considered in its most general form, 
perhaps the most that can be said is that it 
survives — and that while it survives, the con- 
stitutional order remains secure. 

III. ELECTIONS 

The Electoral System for the 
National Assembly 

The introduction of new electoral systems 
has had a profound influence upon the char- 
acter of French political parties under the 
Fourth Republic, Two systems have been used 
thus far for the elections to the National As- 
sembly, neither of them based on the pre-war 
system of single-member districts and election 
by the vote of a majority or (on the second 
ballot) a plurality (see p. 260). 

Elections to the first National Assembly were 
based upon the principles of proportional rep- 
presentation combined with a “list” system. In 
general, each of France’s departments wiaw 
treated as a single electoral district (a few large 
departments were subdivided) and every dis- 
trict was allowed one seat for each approxi- 


mately 55,000 registered voters. The electoral 
law assigned the number of seats for each 
department, and no department had less than 
two seats. 

In each district, parties presented lists of can- 
didates which the electors had to vote for as a 
block. Seats were then distributed according to 
the rule of what is called the “highest average 
vote.” In the November 1946 election, for ex- 
ample, the votes in the Department of Doubs 
were distributed as follows: 

THE NOVEMBER I946 ELECTION IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DOUBS 

Parti Re public ain de la Liberie 5Ij395 

Socialist Party (S.F.I.O.) 30)649 

Mouvement Republicain Populaire 29,170 
Communist Party ^4)753 

The first scat was given to the P.R.L. as the 
party with the highest vote. The vote of the 
P.R.L. was then divided by two (the total of 
one scat plus one) while the votes of the other 
parties were divided by one. This gave a result 
of 25,697 for the P.R.L., while the others, of 
course, retained the original figure. Therefore, 
the second seat was given to the Socialists as 
the party with the highest average. The next 
time the votes of the P.R.L. and the Socialist 
party were both divided by two while the 
M.R.P. and Communist votes were divided 
by one. The M.R.P. now had the highest vote 
and it received the third seat. Then the votes 
of the P.R.L., the Socialists, and the M.R.P. 
were divided by two and the Communist vote 
by one; and since the P.R.L. vote when divided 
by two (25,697) was larger than the Commu- 
ist vote divided by one (24,753), fourth and 
last seat was awarded to the P.R.L. In this 
way the P.R.L. received two seats, the Socialists 
and the M.R.P. each received one, and the 
Communists received none. Under the old 
system of plurality vote in single-member con- 
stituencies, however, if the party strength had 
been spread equally over each of four geograph- 
ical districts, the P.R.L., as the leading party, 
would have won all of the department’s four 
seats, leaving none for parties like the M.R.P., 
which had a substantial but not majority sup- 
port in that area.’* 

^ For a detailed consideration of the consequences of this 
electoral system, sec pp. 299-300. 
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THE NEW ELECTORAt LAW OF I95I 

Just because proportional representation 
awarded seats in such close approximation to the 
votes cast, however, there were few subjects on 
which the moderate parties agreed more heart- 
ily than on the need for an electoral reform be- 
fore the national elections of 1951. They feared 
that if the 1946 system were used again the 
Communists and Gaullists would be returned 
in such strength as to threaten the constitutional 
structure, for the electoral system used in 1946 
undoubtedly gave the advantage to the parties 
with a national distribution of strength. More- 
over the very fact that the center was split into 
several smaller parties penalized it severely in 
a contest with the parties on the extreme right 
and left unless there were some possibility of 
making alliances. A further factor in the urge 
for another electoral system was the hope of 
securing a stable, coherent majority which 
would facilitate the working of French parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

It was far easier, however, to secure agree- 
ment on these objectives than on what should 
be the form of the new electoral law. The 
M.R.P., though as convinced as the Socialists 
and Radicals of the importance of establishing 
an electoral system which could produce a dem- 
ocratic majority capable of governing France, 
had benefited (as had the Communists), from 
the system used in 1946, and feared it would 
suffer through any change. The new electoral 
law, not passed finally until May 7, 1951, little 
more than a month before the elections were 
held, represented, in fact, a compromise not 
entirely satisfactory to anyone. 

The new system under which the mem- 
bers of the 1951 Assembly were elected may be 
called a modified majority system. It provided 
for a single election in multi-member constit- 
uencies as in 1946, but the distinctive new fea- 
ture was that all the seats would go to the 
party list, or to the coalition® or alliance of 
party lists, which obtained a majority of all 
the votes cast. Where the alliance of party 
lists was successful, scats were divided among 

A coalition, as distinguished from an alliance, occurs 
when several parties merge to offer a single list of candi- 
dates, The alliance is the more usual method of providing 
a slate. 


the parties participating in the arrangement 
in proportion to their shares of the total num- 
ber of votes cast for the combined list. An in- 
stance of this was in the Department of Ar- 
dennes, where four seats were at stake, and 
the results were as follows: 

Allied Lists: 67,680 (4) 

Socialists 28,550 (2) 

M.R.P. 19,337 (i) 

Radicals 7 > 3^9 

Conservatives (Inde- 
pendents and Peas- 
ants) 12,387 (i) 

Separate Lists: 

Communists 32,741 

R.P.F. 21,641 

The total number of votes cast was 123,275,® 
and thus 61,638 votes were needed for an ab- 
solute majority. Since the allied lists totaled 
more than this, they won all four seats even 
though none of the parties individually equaled 
the vote of the Communist Party, and only one 
that of the R.P.F. The seats were distributed 
among the victorious allies according to the 

proportion of votes secured by each member of 
the alliance. To determine this, the total num- 
ber of votes won by the alliance was divided 
by the number of seats, that is, 67,680 divided 
by 4, which equaled 16,920. This meant that 
the Socialists and the M.R.P., which polled 
more votes than the quotient of 16,920, each 
got one seat immediately. Next, the rule of 
the highest average (similar to that used in the 
1946 system) was applied in the following 
manner: the number of votes for each list was 
divided by the number of seats it had gained 
plus one; the remaining seats were then divided 
among the allied parties which had the highest 
total after this formula had been used. Ac- 
cordingly the Socialists gained a second seat, 
and the Conservatives (Independents and Peas- 
ants) were assigned the last seat. 

In those situations where neither a party 
list nor an alliance of party lists received an 
absolute majority of the votes, the system of 
proportional representation based on the high- 
est average was used, but the party lists were 
still allowed the full advantage of having com- 

® Split tickets, etc., account for the fact that this total is 
larger than the sum of the results for the particular lists. 
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billed The way in which this worked can be 
illustrated by the results iii the Department of 
Cher, for which four scats were designated: 


Allied Lists: 
Socialists 
M.R.P. 

R.G.R, 

U.D.S.R. 
Conservatives 
Single Lists: 
Communists 
R.P.F. 

(A minor party) 


16,762 (i) 
8,103 

12,552 (0 

3.331 

11,276 


52,024 (2) 


48,986 (i) 

34 > 4 ^^ (0 
1,438 


The quotient was arrived at by dividing the 
number of votes cast, 136,870, by the number of 
scats, 4, with the result of 34,218. Since both 
the allied lists and the Communists had more 
votes than the quotient, each received a seat. 
By the rule of the highest average the R.P.F. 
won the third seat and the allied lists the fourth. 
The two seats won by the allied lists had then 
to be divided according to the same process as 
used in the Ardennes election, and the So- 
cialists and R.G.R. each received one. 

For the two Departments of the Seine and 
the Seine-et-Oise, the system of proportional 
representation was retained, but with the seats 
assigned by a new method, known as “the 
rule of the largest remainder.” ^ According to 
this system, a quotient is determined by divid- 
ing the total number of scats for the constitu- 
ency into the total number of votes cast; this 
quotient is then applied to the votes cast for 
each party list to determine how the first seats 
are awarded. Thereafter, however, scats are 
distributed according to the highest totals re- 
maining; thus a party whose total of votes was 
lower than the quotient but higher than the 
remainder of votes of the stronger parties after 
the quotient had been subtracted would be 
awarded a seat, as would not happen under the 
method of proportional representation based 
on the highest average. The Communists and 
Gaullists rightly claimed that this system of the 
largest remainder, which clearly aids the 
smaller parties, was applied to the Departments 
of the Seine and Seinc*et-Oisc because of their 
heavy concentration in those areas and the 

^ The same system was used in the overseas departments 
of Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Reunion. 


hope that this type of procedure would cut 
down their representation in the Assembly. 

The particular feature of the 1951 electoral 
law is, of course, the advantage which accrues 
to an alliance or coalition of parties, and such 
an alliance is likely, of course, only among the 
governmental parties which need such strength 
to compete with the stronger parties on the 
extremes. In 1951 these coalitions or alliances 
were formed, not nationally, but within par- 
ticular electoral districts. Such alliances could 
be concluded, however, only between “national 
parties or groups’^ contesting at least thirty con^ 
stituencies; and all candidates had to be mem- 
bers of the party in whose list they were in- 
cluded, 

The 1951 law retained the limited type of 
preferential voting for particular candidates, 
whereby the order of names on the ballot could 
be changed only if written in on fifty per cent 
of the ballots in a given district, a provision so 
difficult to fulfill as to have relatively little ef- 
fect. The law also introduced the “split ticket** 
(see below), subject to the same restriction. 

A particularly useful feature of the law was 
the reintroduction of by-elections. Under the 
former electoral law, vacancies were filled by 
taking the next candidate on the list of the 
party to which the loss occurred. The return to 
the practice of the Third Republic means that 
the Assembly is provided with some indication 
of shifts in voting sentiment (by-elcctions in 
Great Britain are looked on as particularly val- 
uable in this regard). In method, too, by- 
elections mark a return to the practices of the 
Third Republic, for in these cases election is 
to be by a majority vote or (on a second vote) 
a plurality, a fact which some people believe 
may be the opening wedge for a return to the 
electoral system of the Third Republic, which 
many in the Assembly, including the R.P.F., 
favor. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE TWO ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 

Both the 1946 and 1951 electoral systems have 
had obvious consequences for the fortunes and 
also the structure of French political parties. As 
far as proportional representation was con- 
cerned, there were three important conse- 
quences. In the first place, it was more diffictiit 
than under the system of plurality vote for 
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party to get a clear majority of the seats in 
the country as a whole. Even under the Third 
Republic, of course, no party succeeded in win- 
ning a majority; but it was quite possible for a 
single party to win all of the seats in a single 
department and even to win a clear majority of 
the seats in certain large sections of the country. 
Under proportional representation, however, 
this was extremely unlikely. In department 
after department each of the four major groups 
received one seat; or perhaps one party received 
two seats while the others won one apiece. Only 
an exceptionally heavy plurality permitted a 
party to win more seats than its opponents. For 
example, in the November 1946 election the 
Department of the Aude cast the following vote: 

Socialist Party 4 i »979 

Communist Party 34»624 

Rassemblement des Gauche s 
Republic aines 27,269 

Mouvement Republicain Populaire 23,161 

Each party received one seat. The Socialist vote 
was far heavier than the vote of the M.R.P., but 
since the Socialist vote divided by two was 

20,989 as against an M.R.P. vote of 23,161, the 
M.R.P. received the last seat. Such a system, 
therefore, tended to equalize party representa- 
tion and to make less likely in any election spec- 
tacular gains or losses of seats. 

The second consequence was to penalize lo- 
calized parties, which lost the advantage of their 
local majority because other parties which were 
in a minority in those areas could still pick up 
seats. In a less obvious way, proportional repre- 
sentation aided parties with a national distribu- 
tion of strength because they could be fairly 
sure of securing at least one seat in almost every 
area (thus the M.R.P. which ran third in the 
Department of Doubs, and fourth in the Aude, 
nonetheless received a seat in each department). 

A third consequence was even more impor- 
tant. The 1946 electoral law, more than any 
other factor, led to the tightening of party dis- 
cipline which has been one of the outstanding 
political characteristics of the Fourth Republic. 
A voter was not permitted to split his ticket. He 
could not decide that his favorite candidate was 
the number three man on the Socialist Party’s 
list, that his second choice was the leader of the 
R.G.R.’s ticket, that his third choice was the 


fourth name on the Communist list, and that 
his fourth choice was an M.R.P. candidate — 
and then vote accordingly. (The French term 
for splitting a ticket in this way is panachage, 
and it is detested by the Communists and the 
M.R.P., while the Socialists and the R.G.R. 
favor it.) The voter had to choose the list of one 
party and vote for that list only. Moreover, it 
was almost compulsory for him to accept the 
order in which the names appeared on the list. 
He could alter the order of the names on the 
ballot, but no attention was paid to this altera- 
tion unless more than half of the voters changed 
the order. Since the great majority of the voters 
simply marked the list they preferred, the first 
seat won by a party was given to the narhe at 
tlie top of the list, the second seat to the second 
name, and so on. 

The result of such a system was greatly to 
restrict the voter’s freedom to vote for jiarticular 
individuals. The voter who was not a Com- 
munist but who liked one of the party’s candi- 
dates or who, although he preferred the Com- 
munist Party to other parties, wanted to give 
some support to a few candidates of other par- 
ties, was nonetheless compelled to vote for the 
entire Communist list. Moreover, he had, for 
all practical purposes, to vote for the candidates 
in the order in which the party machine had 
arranged them. Thus the voter voted for a party 
rather than for an individual and, to an even 
greater extent than in Great Britain, successful 
candidates were designated by the party ma- 
chines and not by the voters. The man whose 
name was placed first on a party list was almost 
certain to be elected. The man whose name 
was third or fourth would probably be defeated. 
In effect, therefore, it was the leaders of the or- 
ganization who decided who should be elected 
and who should not. The successful candidate 
knew that it was not his personal appeal to 
the voters which had won him his seat, and he 
consequently acted with much less independ- 
ence than did the typical deputy under the 
Third Republic. 

Of the three major features of the system of 
proportional representation, the first has been 
moderated by the 1951 electoral law but in 
rather a strange way. The modified majority 
provisions make it quite possible for a single 
strong party, or for a strong alliance of parties, 
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to secure a governing majority in the National 
Assembly. But in practice, the provision for 
electoral alliances works— designedly — against 
the parties securing the largest number of votes, 
i.e., the Communists and the R.P.F., neither of 
which is likely to seek alliances. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that the Communists or the 
R.P.F. could become sufficiently powerful to 
take advantage of the modified majority pro- 
visions and so sweep the country; but it is 
likely that if this threatened some other plan 
would be devised to strengthen the position of 
the other parties. Thus the usefulness of the 
1951 electoral system as a safeguard for con- 
stitutionalism rests on the ability of the parties, 
other than the Communists and the R.P.F., not 
only to combine for electoral purposes, but also 
jointly to attract more votes than either the 
extreme Left or Right. 

The new law is not much more promising 
than proportional representation for localized 
parties. It does, of course, permit them to take 
advantage of their geographical concentration 
to win all the seats in a given area — if they can 
command an absolute majority of the votes. But 
electoral alliances are permitted only for “na- 
tional” parties contesting at least thirty constit- 
uencies, so that localizecl parties have to depend 
entirely on their own resources. Thus the 1951 
electoral system is not likely to entail any re- 
version to the party localism of the Third Re- 
public. 

As for party discipline, that is still encouraged 
by the new electoral system. The department 
is kept as the electoral unit rather than revert- 
ing to single-member constituencies. As we 
have observed, the list system is retained, and 
also the requirement that fifty per cent of the 
voters must change the order of a list before 
such a change becomes effective. Though the 
1951 law sanctioned the split ticket, this makes 
little difference, for this change, too, must be 
approved by at least half the voters. Thus party 
headquarters remains responsible for drawing 
up the list of candidates to represent the party, 
and for the order of names. 

In many ways this increased discipline rep- 
resents a political gain. One of the serious weak- 
nesses of government under the Third Republic 
was the fact that even a Cabinet which had the 
official support of parties possessing a majority 


of the seats in the Chamber of Deputies might 
be overthrown by deputies who failed to fol- 
low their party’s leaders. Today, however, if 
only the leaders of the well-disciplined parties 
agree to support a government, there is much 
less danger that a defection of the rank and 
file in the National Assembly will overthrow it. 
It is true that critics of party discipline de- 
plore, much as an American congressman 
would deplore, what they call the loss of per- 
sonal independence of the deputy, and the fact 
that he follows the instructions of the party 
leaders rather than the will of his constituency. 
But greater discipline makes it possible for 
the voter to make up his mind about a party 
on the basis of its record, and such a judgment 
is almost impossible if party members vote on 
different sides of the same question. More crit- 
icism can well be leveled at the parties whose 
members accept little or no discipline and which, 
as they come increasingly into prominence in 
the governing coalitions in the Assembly, in- 
troduce elements of uncertainty all too reminis- 
cent of the Third Republic. 

Yet there was just criticism of the discipline 
of certain parties, especially in the early years 
of the 1946 Assembly. Contrary to British prac- 
tice, by which the leaders who determine party 
policy are the parliamentary leaders who must 
submit themselves to the voters’ judgment in 
a general election, the policy makers in some 
French parties did not sit in the Cabinet or 
even in the Assembly and were relatively un- 
known to the voters. To a considerable ex- 
tent, such a situation undermined the parlia- 
mentary system, for the deputies became puppets 
who voted and even applauded in response to 
the decisions of an extra-parliamentary group. 

This situation markedly improved, however, 
as certain parties which originally had minimal, 
or even no, parliamentary representation among 
their top policymakers recognized the disad- 
vantages of such a system and began to revise 
both their attitudes and their organization. In 
certain instances, as in the Communist Party 
and the M.R.P., the same people became both 
parliamentary party leaders and heads of the 
party organization. In others, special groups 
like the Committee of 46 of the Socialists, and 
the ComiU Cadillac of the Radicals, were au- 
thorized to decide on participation in the gov- 
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cramcnt, conditions of participation, the vote 
of party members on outstanding issues, and so 
forth. 

What remains the most serious problem is 
that of securing a working majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Despite the advantages given 
by the 1951 electoral law to party alliances (ad- 
vantages largely justified by the kinship be- 
tween the parties making use of it), a stable 
majority was not secured. All that can be said 
is that the votes cast for the Communists and 
R.P.F. did not result in as large a number of 
seats as would have happened under propor- 
tional representation: estimates based on the 
former electoral law show that the Communist 
Party would have received 181 rather than 103 
seats in the 1951 Assembly, and the R.P.F., 144 
instead of 118. The Socialists would have re- 
ceived 86 scats and the M.R.P. 57, instead of 
104 and 85, respectively. Thus the electoral law 
aided the moderate parties as against the ex- 
tremes — but not enough to enable them to be a 
dominant group. And even though now a siz- 
able group, it must be remembered that it is 
a group made up of parties that have a wide 
range of disagreements. 

The late passage of the electoral law prob- 
ably worked against its use to the fullest de- 
gree, however, for there was all too short a 
time to explain to party leaders on the depart- 
mental level both the political implications and 
technical significance of the law. This may help 
to explain why only seventeen ‘‘Third Force” 
alliances were concluded, and only thirty-six 
alliances of republican concentration, i.c., 
“Third Force” plus “Fourth Force.” In twenty- 
two districts, there were alliances between two 
or three party lists which did not include the 
R.P.F.; in twelve, however, the R.P.F. joined 
in an alliance with the M.R.P., R.G.R., and in- 
dependents. In twelve districts no alliances at all 
took place. Coalitions were altogether excep- 
tional, resulting ordinarily only from the per- 
sonal influence of an outstanding individual. 
While the pattern of alliances and coalitions is 
thus highly irregular, one fact stands out: only 
the Communists did not participate at any point 
in such arrangements. 

That they did not do so was due partly to 
the unwillingness of other parties to co-operate 
with them even for electoral purposes but prob- 


ably even more because the Communists insist 
so rigorously on complete control of their fol- 
lowers and party hierarchy. If, under the cir- 
cumstances, this may have proved a handicap, 
it also serves as a strength so far as long term 
policies arc concerned. The M.R.P. was ex- 
tremely hesitant about the alliance feature of 
the new electoral law, fearing in much the same 
way that it might cause a blurring of party pro- 
grams and a loss of party unity. The M.R.P. 
had, of course, a special reason for its reluctance 
to support the alliance system, for it feared, 
and rightly, that Socialists and Radicals would 
prefer to work with fellow anticlericals (as they 
had done in the cantonal elections of March 
1949). Moreover, both the Communist Party 
and the M.R.P., however different in other re- 
spects, are of the new “mass” type, more adapted 
to contests of general principles than to the per- 
sonal and local bargaining which suits the So- 
cialists and Radicals. This is true also of the 
R.P.F., though in a slightly different sense. 

The electoral system was avowedly aimed, as 
has been said, to secure a stable majority in the 
Assembly, but this required not only a majority 
of seats in the possession of the parties dedicated 
to the constitutional system but also some as- 
surance of their willingness to work together. 
And pre-election alliances and coalitions, con- 
cluded only after arduous negotiations, rarely 
implied commitments lasting into the post-elec- 
tion period. At the same time, as the M.R.P. 
had feared, the alliance system tended to dif- 
fuse and, in some cases, erase unified party pol- 
icies. Because the department federations were 
delegated the power to form alliances (some- 
times with the reservation that the coalition lists 
had to receive the approval of central head- 
quarters), one federation would make one kind 
of arrangement, while another made quite a 
different one. 

Such divergencies within single parties were 
confusing to the voters, and did something to 
destroy the cohesion built up by the increase of 
party discipline. But there is also the possibility 
that the obvious manipulations of the electoral 
system, no matter how justified, may have un- 
dermined the confidence of the voters. The ab- 
stentions seem to suggest something of the kind. 
About two million of those eligible made no ef- 
fort to register on the electoral list even though 
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there were provisioas for last miautc registra- 
tions; among the enrolled voters, almost 22 per 
cent failed to vote, approximately the same 
number as in 1946. 

The purpose of the 1951 electoral law can 
easily be justified; its lack of success in achiev- 
ing its objective can be as easily explained. In 
the end, no electoral system can of itself out- 
weigh the sharp divisions in the country, and 
thus produce the stable majority which the Brit- 
ish customarily enjoy, and the French have 
never known. In particular, no electoral system 
can overcome the dangers inherent in the exist- 
ence of a large, highly organized party, the 
Communist Party, which consistently wins the 
votes of one-quarter of the French people but 
is dedicated to a nondcmocratic regime, or the 
problems offered by another substantial group 
on the oppOsSite end of the spectrum, the R.P.F., 
which opposes the ‘'rule of parties.” Between 
these two, the other parties arc inevitably 
driven into a kind of working arrangement 
whether their aims are compatible or not. But 
as the de facto coalition is progressively en- 
larged to counteract the growing strength of 
its opponents, the central parties constantly face 
the dilemma, whenever a difference between 
them arises, of whether to compromise the posi- 
tion of the party and hence probably lessen its 
electoral chances in the future, or risk the re- 
gime and possibly the whole structure of gov- 
ernment. Any truly constructive answer to this 
situation can lie only through a marked swing 
of the voters away from the Communist Party 
or greater willingness on the part of the R.P.F. 
to co-operate in support of the parliamentary 
system. 

The Electoral Campaign 

It is still too early to generalize about the 
character of French elections under the Fourth 
Republic. The adoption of the department as 
the electoral district, and of the party list 
method, tend to mean that campaigns arc no 
longer so individualistic and that election to 
the legislature is no longer so much a matter 
of personality and camaraderie. Because elec- 
toral districts are so much larger, it is more dif- 
ficult to cultivate personal contacts with a large 
proportion of the increased electorate. In addi- 


tion, since voters vote, not for individuals, but 
for parties, a candidate no longer campaigns as 
an individual but as a member of a list. Par- 
ticularly in the case of the major parties, there- 
fore, greater emphasis is placed upon national 
political organization and national party cam- 
paigns. 

The method of campaigning varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the district. In large cities 
the great parties may hold impressive rallies and 
mass demonstrations. In large cities and small 
towns alike there are many smaller meetings 
in the public rooms of cafes, in private homes, 
schools, and motion picture theaters. Often the 
arrangements are very simple — a few chairs on 
a platform for local worthies, a bare table, per- 
haps a tricolor or a bust of Marianne (an ideal- 
ized figure symbolizing the French Republic). 
Unlike British meetings, where the art of heck- 
ling is highly developed, the audience, partic- 
ularly in the case of the Communists, the 
M.R.P., and the Rightist parties, is likely to be 
very serious, especially since it is usually com- 
posed of those who already are convinced ad- 
herents. The Socialists are more likely to have 
a general discussion, with questions from the 
floor and an exchange of views between speaker 
and audience. And as political feeling has 
grown more bitter, the Communists , have 
broken up many of the meetings of their polit- 
ical opponents, especially those of the R.P.F. 
Often there are marked differences in the types 
of people comprising the audiences of different 
parties. The Communist Party is perhaps the 
most difficult to classify, since it attracts both 
young and old, both industrial and white-collar 
workers, both men and women. The M.R.P.’s 
audiences, in contrast, arc generally middle- 
class, while the Conservatives* meetings are at- 
tended by a notably well-dressed and well- 
washed crowd. Socialist meetings — particularly 
those which follow the tradition of a casual 
group in a cafe — are likely to be composed of 
petty bourgeoisie. Women are more in evidence 
at the meetings of the Communists and the 
M.R.P. than at those of other parties. The 
R,P.F. used to draw particularly from the up- 
per classes but now has adherents at all levels 
of society. 

Posters, displays, and slogans arc among the 
main campaign devices. Intense rivalry exists 
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among the various parties to make theirs the 
most colorful, the most eye-catching and the 
most deadly in their indictment of the opposi- 
tion* A typical poster, for example, appeared at a 
Radical Party Congress a month before the June 
1951 elections and proclaimed: “To vote Com- 
munist is to betray France. To vote R,P.F. is 
to vote Communist by dividing Frenchmen. 
Vote the ticket of the Republic by voting for 
the Radical Party, the party of experience, of 
reason, and of liberty.” 

National radio time, according to the pro- 
visions of the 1951 electoral law, is allotted 
equally among the parties qualifying as “na- 
tional” (there were eleven in 1951). The parties 
themselves print the circulars, posters, and, 
more surprising, the ballots, for their own lists, 
but are required to mention all affiliations con- 
cluded by the party. The state pays the cost 
of printing and mailing. To lessen the financial 
advantage which any one party might have over 
others, the government also reimburses party 
organizations for the gasoline used in cam- 
paigning. To acquire these privileges, how- 
ever, the party organization must deposit a 
bond of 20,000 francs per candidate on the party 
list, and this bond is forfeited to the state if 
the party fails to obtain 5 per cent of the votes 
cast in the district. 

VOTING 

On election day, a Sunday, the voter, pre- 
viously registered and duly enrolled on the 
electoral lists, must identify himself to the 
board of elections. In French towns of over 
5,000 he can do so by producing his “carte 
d’electeur” plus one of various identifying de- 
vices authorized by the government. Elsewhere 
identification is less formal. Next the voter takes 
an envelope and, in private, places within it the 
ballot of his choice — either exactly as made out 
by the party, or revised in one of the two ways 
allowed, or completely written out by the voter 
— and drops the envelope into the ballot box. 
At the end of the ten-hour period set aside for 
voting, the board of elections in each voting 
district adds up the results, and these are then 
sent, along with the ballots, to the district count- 
ing commission. The final results are an- 
nounced by the Ministry of the Interior. 


The Geography of Elections 

Under proportional representation party rep- 
resentation was distributed far more evenly 
throughout France than was the case under the 
Third Republic. Even the most conservative de- 
partment could rally enough left-wing votes to 
send one left-wing member to the National As- 
sembly; and it was the exceptional department 
which made no contribution to the parliamen- 
tary strength of one of the center or right-wing 
parties. 

The change in legislative representation did 
not mean, however, that there had been a cor- 
responding change in the political complexion 
of the different sections of France. By and large, 
the same districts which formerly voted Left or 
Right supported or opposed the Communists 
and the Socialists. After the liberation the polit- 
ical character of the country as a whole was 
somewhat more radical than in earlier times. 
Departments which formerly gave their largest 
vote to Socialist candidates were likely to give 
their largest vote to the Communists, and the 
M.R.P. succeeded in winning departments 
which formerly supported parties further to the 
Right. The R.P.F. soon began to encroach, 
however, on areas supporting the M.R.P. ; by 
1951 it had modified the electoral map by win- 
ning strong support not only in areas tradition- 
ally conservative but also among the working 
class, particularly in the Paris suburbs, a tradi- 
tional bastion of the Communist Party. 

In 1951 the Communists demonstrated that 
they not only had the largest electoral support 
of any French party but also the widest geo- 
graphical distribution. The R.P.F. failed to 
make much headway in the south but other- 
wise had fairly comprehensive distribution of 
electoral strength. The Socialists, M.R.P., 
R.G.R., and the Conservatives all showed re- 
gional strength, sometimes in widely separated 
areas, but little more. Only the M.R.P. of these 
four center groups had more electoral strength 
in the urban, industrial sections of France than 
in the rural areas, whereas both the Commu- 
nists and the R.P.F. have their predominant 
strength in urban, industrial France. At a time 
when so much attention must nece.ssarily be 
given to economic and social issues, it is ob- 
viously a serious matter that the center parties 
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diould be relatively weak in comparison with 
those of the extremes in the more modern, 
less traditional areas which necessarily press 
mp^t for change. 

fevery party has its own strongholds. The 
Communist Party has its greatest strength in 
tlie mining districts in the northwest, the 
northern and western borders of the Massif 
Central, and certain rural areas (once Monta- 
gnard) of the South-east. The Socialists are still 
strong in some rural areas of the south of 
France, and have maintained workers’ support 
in the north, the Pas-de-Calais, the Ardennes, 
and the northeast of Paris, though otherwise 
their votes are largely from the middle class or 
peasants. The M.R.P. is particularly affected by 
regional distribution of support, since it is 
strong in the West, Alsace, the Moselle, and cer- 
tain specific departments like the Jura. The 
R.G.R. has lost to the R.P.F. but gained from 
the Socialists and has particular strength in 
the South-west (Toulouse) and in middle-class 
areas in Paris and its surroundings. The Con- 
servatives are far from having regained their 
pre-World War 11 position particularly in Paris 
but make a good showing in Lorraine and the 
Massif Central, The R.P.F., of course, has pene- 
trated widely in the east, west, and north; only 
in the south is it still relatively ineffective, as 
the electoral map on p. 305 shows. 

Elections for the Council of the Republic 

The composition and powers, in fact the very 
existence, of a second chamber were subjects of 
the most heated debate during the constitu- 
tional conventions. When a weak second cham- 
ber was introduced into the second draft, which 
became the Constitution of the Fourth Re- 
public, it was stated only that the Council of the 
Republic should be elected “by the communal 
and departmental bodies by universal indirect 
suffrage.” The particular form of the electoral 
law was left to the Assembly, in whose hands 
thus rested the decision as to how far the second 
diamber would differ in composition, and thus 
attitudes, from the lower one. 

Since there had not yet been a chance to hold 
local elections throughout the country, the first 
Council of the Republic was chosen as a pro- 
visional body through elections in November 


1946. These were held under a temporary law 
embodying some of the most complicated de- 
vices known to the mind of man, but involving 
proportional representation, and also nomina- 
tion by the Assembly. The complexity of the 
law coupled with the long lists of candidates, 
the vagueness of the titles under which they 
were presented, and highly complicated coali- 
tions varying from department to department 
helped to dim popular interest in the election. 
The parties retained surprising fervor, however, 
considering the apparent weakness of the cham- 
ber they were electing, and proved able to dom- 
inate these elections just as they had dominated 
those for the Assembly. When the Assembly 
exercised its privilege of nominating one-sixth 
of the members, the Council of the Republic 
emerged as an almost exact replica of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

This political parallelism, resulting largely 
from the electoral system, reawakened argu- 
ments for a different electoral method for the 
Council of the Republic, whose membership 
was to be chosen again as a whole within a year 
after the renewal of the municipal councils in 
the autumn of 1947. Only the Communists held 
to the system used in November 1946. General 
de Gaulle pressed for a partly corporative sec- 
ond chamber (though earlier proposals for this 
had been rejected because of the association 
with Fascism), while the center parties began 
to yearn for a closer approximation to the old 
Senate, which could act as a bulwark of con- 
servatism. With the Socialists acting as spokes- 
men, it was finally decided that the Council of 
the Republic should represent, not individuals, 
but areas, above all the smallest local com- 
munities. Thus, as far as method of selection 
was concerned, the Council of the Republic be- 
gan to return to the pattern of its predecessor, 
the Senate, with local governing bodies, par- 
ticularly those of the smaller towns, having a 
preponderant influence. 

The first regularly elected Council of the Re- 
public was chosen in the autumn of 1948, and 
at this time the membership was increased from 
315 (the size after the 1946 election), to 320, 
the maximum number permitted by the Con- 
stitution. Of these, 246 represented France itself, 
14 represented Algeria, 51 represented various 
overseas departments and territories, 8 rep- 
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resented Frenchmen living in protectorates and 
foreign lands, and one represented Frenchmen 
living in Indo-China. The members of the 
Council serve a six-year term, and half the scats 
arc renewable every three years, beginning May 
1952. 

The law providing for the election of the 
Council enhanced the political influence of the 
smaller communities and restricted the use of 
proportional representation — both of which 
worked to reduce the power of the Commu- 
nists. Those members of the Council who repre- 
sented France itself were chosen by electoral col- 
leges in each department, composed of the dep- 
uties from that department, members of the gen- 
eral council of the department, and a certain 
number of delegates from the communes (pp. 
369). Towns with less than 9,000 inhabitants 
were allowed from one to fifteen delegates in 
proportion to their size; towns of more than 

9.000 sent all of their municipal councillors as 
delegates; towns with more than 45,000 inhabi- 
tants were allowed an additional delegate for 
every additional 5,000 inhabitants. 

In' France, Guadeloupe, Guiana, Martinique, 
and Reunion, seats in the Council of the Re- 
public were distributed among the departments 
roughly in accordance with population. Each 
department was allotted one seat for its first 

154.000 inhabitants and one seat for every addi- 
tional 250, (XK) inhabitants. The Department of 
the Seine (Paris) thus received twenty seats, the 
Department of the Nord nine, and the other 
departments anywhere from one to seven. In 
those departments having four seats or less, the 
members of the Council of the Republic were 
chosen by majority vote of the electoral college; 
the other eleven departmental electoral colleges 
voted by proportional representation. Such an 
arrangement, not unexpectedly, worked to the 
advantage of the less well-disciplined parties, 
the Socialists, the R.G.R. and the independent 
groups. It was also advantageous to the groups 
on the Right, in particular the Gaullists who 
had scored so notable a success in the local 
elections of 1947 which selected the munici- 
pal councillors who in turn constituted the 
bulk of the electoral college. Thus the Council 
of the Republic emerged as a body of different 
political complexion from the National Assem- 
bly, and the question of what use it would make 
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of its limited powers became of increased im-» 
portancc. 

Election of the President 

^|sThc President of the Republic is elected for 
a term of seven years and may be rc-elcctcd 
once. 

The Fourth Republic has consecrated the sys- 
tem of indirect election which was established 
by the Third. The President is chosen by th e 
mcmb£l&j£lbe two ch ambers 
me eting in jo int session at ; the jiegi s- 

trljltrd not to ckogw 
anyone likely to thre aten its power . The people 
themselves have noTalcuI 3 &lec^ in the mat- 
ter. Legislators are not chosen at the same time 
as the President, and there is no way of casting 
one’s ballot for a member of the National As- 
sembly in order to promote the chances of 
one’s personal preference for the presidency. 
Here again, the multi-party system means that 
no party can impose its own leader on the 
others: the President inevitably is a compromise 
candidate. 

The first election for the President under the 
Fourth Republic was by secret ballot, though 
there is no constitutional requirement to this 
effect. The presiding officer drew a letter of the 
alphabet by lot (in the 1947 election it was the 
letter L), and the roll of deputies and coun- 
cillors was then called, beginning with that let- 
ter. As each name was announced, the deputy 
or councillor came forward, mounted the trib- 
une, gave his vote in a plain envelope to one 
secretary and a small “ball of control” (so that 
there would be a check on the number of 
votes) to another, and both the ballot and the 
small ball were placed in urns. 

Election is by a direct majority of the votes 
of the members of parliament, who continue 
to ballot until a single candidate wins this ma- 
jority, although even under the Third Republic 
it was never necessary to take more than two 
ballots. In 1947 Vincent Auriol (a leading So- 
cialist who, as Constituent Assembly Presi- 
dent, had displayed patience, good humor, 
and a remarkable ability to reconcile the views 
and interests of opposing parties) won 452 
votes on the first ballot, a clear majority over 
the combined votes of the candidates of 
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M.R.P. (242 votes), the R.G.R, (122 votes), and 
the Right (60 votes). 

IV. HOW WELL DOES THE FRENCH 
PARTY SYSTEM WORK? 

Any attempt to evaluate the new French 
party system raises the same questions which 
arose in connection with British parties (pp. 
40, 68). The answers, however, are quite dif- 
ferent. 

kepresentafives of the French Parties 

In one sense, the French party system reflects 
the desires of the voters more accurately and 
gives them a far more meaningful and adequate 
choice, both of principles and of leaders, than 
docs the British system simply because the 
choice is far greater. 

In another sense, however, the choice is less 
meaningful. The very fact of the multiplicity 
of parties means that no party is able to win a 
majority of the vote and, therefore, that the 
voter really is not able to express a choice be- 
tween alternative governments. At times, in 
fact, the voter seems to get the very opposite of 
what he wants. The November 1946 election of 
the Assembly (p. 2(So) was considered, more 
than anything else, to be an extremely grave de- 
feat for the Socialists. Yet the first Cabinet to be 
formed after the election was purely Socialist 
in composition; and even when other parties 
entered the succeeding Cabinet, the Socialists 
provided the Premier and more ministers than 
any other party. In addition, a Socialist was 
chosen President of the Republic. It might be 
claimed, therefore, that whatever the French 
people were voting for in the fall of 1946, they 
certainly were voting against a Socialist gov- 
ernment; yet a Socialist government was pre- 
cisely what they got. Again, in the fall of 1947 
the M.R.P. was the heavy loser in the local 
elections, indicating a general loss of support 
for the party, but the next Premier was chosen 
from that party. 

A defender of the French system might reply 
(duplicating to some extent the argument of 
British Liberals, p. 68 above) that actually this 
result was not such a serious distortion of the 


popular mandate; on the contrary, it was ex- 
actly the sort of government most satisfactory 
to the French people. The French system, he 
would say, works very well indeed, for al- 
though the heaviest vote in 1946 was cast for 
the Communist Party, and the next heaviest for 
the M.R.P., the M.R.P. would have abhorred 
nothing more than a government by the Com- 
munists, and the Communists would have de- 
tested any government of the M.R.P. Both par- 
ties, however, could reconcile themselves to So- 
cialist rule. If a Socialist government, therefore, 
was not the government most Frenchmen 
wanted most, it was still the government most 
Frenchmen disliked least. Similarly, in 1947, a 
government of the M.R.P. was probably a lesser 
evil, so far as most Frenchmen were concerned, 
than a government either of the R.P.F. or of the 
Communists. 

Compromise Among French Parties 

One of the difficulties of the French electoral 
system, when combined with the multi-party 
system, is its tendency to emphasize the dif- 
ferences between parties instead of minimizing 
them, as in Great Britain. Once the election is 
over, however, the very existence of a multi- 
plicity of parties necessitates a compromise and 
mutual concessions if the government is to 
work at all. In Great Britain the parties, in ap- 
pealing to the uncommitted voter in the mid- 
dle, tend to moderate their stands and to 
achieve the compromise before the election. 
In France the compromise takes place after- 
ward — and then it is not ratified by the voters 
but by the parties’ headquarters. 

Choice of Party Candidates and Policies 

What results, then, is that, unlike the British 
and Americans, the French people at present 
have no direct way of passing on either the 
principles or the officials that arc to guide the 
government. They must accept the kind of 
compromise which is worked out, after elec- 
tions, by the officials of the parties—many of 
whom may not have been elected to any public 
office and many of whom, in any case, cannot 
be held personally responsible by the voters. 

British and American voters can choose their 
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leaders and, to some extent, their policies be- 
cause each country has a two-party system, and 
only in such a system is one party certain of 
winning a majority. It seems natural to ask, 
therefore, whether it would not be much better 
for France to have a two-party system, and 
whether this in itself would not give the peo- 
ple a much better opportunity to participate in 
their government. In this respect, the recent 
tendency of the French people to move away 
from the Center and toward the extremes of 
Right and Left might be taken as an encourag- 
ing sign. 

The trouble with this suggestion is that the 
two-party system which France would develop 
under such circumstances would be fundamen- 
tally different from the two-party system in 
either Great Britain or the United Stales. One 
of the things which distinguishes the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties in the United 
States and the Labor and Conservative parties 
in Great Britain is the fact that they accept 


certain common political assumptions and val- 
ues, that neither party feels that the country 
is irretrievably lost if the other party triumphs 
in the election, and that each party knows that 
there will be another election and another 
chance for it to win. In France none of these 
assumptions necessarily holds. The two parties 
which polled the heaviest vote in the 1951 elec- 
tion were the Communists and R,P.F. If these 
should turn out to be the two great parties of 
the future, the result would be not an advance 
toward democracy but an advance toward civil 
war. Each party detests the other, neither party 
shares any principle in common with the other 
(unless it be a common intolerance of apposi- 
tion), neither party would have the slightest 
confidence that if the other won power it would 
ever again yield it. Without such common as- 
sumptions and mutual trust democracy cannot 
work, and the loss of strength by the Center 
parties is therefore an ominous sign for French 
democracy. 



CHAPTER 4 


The 


French Parliament 


I. THE CHARACTER OF THE NATIONAl 
ASSEMBLY 

The Powers of fhe National Assembly 

The moASt distinctive characteristic of the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic is its con- 
centration of almost absolute power in the 
hands of one chamber, the National Assembly. 
The foreigner, in looking at the structure of 
French government, might be tempted to com- 
pare the National Assembly to the American 
House of Representatives; but the French Na- 
tional Assembly is not simply one organ of gov- 
ernment among many, taking its place side by 
side with the Council of the Republic, the Cab- 
inet, and the Presidency. It is the supreme 
agency to which all others are subordinate. Be- 
tween elections it alone speaks in the name of 
the people of France. If, as in Great Britain, 
there is a fusion of powers, it is the Assembly 
which really controls the Cabinet, not the Cab- 
inet the Assembly. The new second chamber, 
the Council of the Republic, cannot obstruct its 
will for more than two months. The President 
is largely dependent on the Assembly for his 
election. And no man may serve as Premier 
until he has received the prior approval of the 
Assembly. 

Even the name of the Assembly is significant. 
Under the Third Republic “National Assem- 
bly” referred to the two houses of parliament 
when they met in joint session as the supreme 
assembly in the land, to elect a president or to 
amend the Constitution. The giving of the title 
to just one of the two houses of parliament is 
symbolic of the fact that it alone is the possessor 
of supreme authority. 


The Composition of the National Assembly 

The Constitution declares that the National 
Assembly must be elected “by universal direct 
suffrage,” but since the particular details of the 
electoral system arc provided by ordinary stat- 
ute, the Assembly may vary in size from elec- 
tion to election. The first National Assembly, 
elected in November 1946, contained 618 dep- 
uties — 544 from France and 74 from its over- 
seas constituencies; the second National As- 
sembly, elected in June i95f, had 627 deputies 
— 544 from France, as before, but now 83 from 
overseas.^ 

For better or worse, the distribution of scats 
by parties in the Assembly is a more accurate 
reflection of the popular vote than has generally 
been the case in the distribution of seats 
in Great Britain's House of Commons. This 
was particularly true under proportional rep- 
resentation although, as we have seen, that sys- 
tem tended to exaggerate the strength of the 
large, well-organized, and well-financed parties 
and to minimize the strength of the smaller 
and looser political groupings. But even though 
the second electoral method, the modified ma- 
jority system, permitted somewhat more distor- 
tion, it still did not approach that which has 
often (though not recently) occurred in Great 
Britain (see p. 74). This can be seen by com- 
paring the election statistics with the represen- 
tation of the parties in the National Assembly in 
the two elections of November 1946 and June 
1951. The third chart on the next page shows the 
variety of party groups in the Assembly. 

^In 1946 there would have been one more deputy if it 
had been possible to hold an election in Cochin China. In 
1951 there were 626 members until September, when 
Oceania held its elections. 
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THE ELECTIONS TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
1946 1951 

Voters 


registered 

25.052.233 

' - 

24,973,148 


Abstentions 

5,487,000 

21.9% 

5.457.790 

0^ 

00 

Invalid 





ballots 

362,163 


533.349 


Votes cast 

19,203,070 


18,982,009 


Communists 

5,489,288 

28.6% 

5,038,587 

26.5% 

Socialists 

3.431.954 

17.9 

2,764,210 

14.5 

M.R.P. 

5.058.307 

26,4 

2,353.544 

12.3 

R,G.R. 

2.381,384 

12.4 

2.194.213 

II.5 

Conserva- 





tives 

2,465.526 

12.8 

2496,570 

I3.I 

R.P.F. 

313.635 

* 1.6 

4.134.885 

21.7 

Miscellaneous 

62,976 

0-3 




19,203,070 


18,982,009 


• These votes 

were cast 

for Gaullist 

Union lists. 


REPRESENTATION IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


1946 

1951 




Per- 


Per- 


Deputies 

centage 

Deputies ( 

lentage 

Communists 

187 

30*3 

103 

16.5 

Socialists 

103 

16.7 

104 

16.6 

M.R.P. 

166 

26.8 

85 

13.6 

R.G.R. 

65 

10.5 

94 

15.0 

Conservatives 

73 

1 1.8 

98 

157 

R.P.F. 

5 • 

0.8 

118 

18.8 

Miscellaneous 





Overseas 





parties 

19 

3-1 

24 

bo 


618 


626 



• Candidates elected on the Gaullist Union ticket. 


In the first postwar Assemblies the most con- 
spicuous elements were manual and white- 
collar workers, teachers, lawyers, writers and 
journalists, farmers and agricultural workers, 
businessmen, with a sprinkling of doctors, civil 
servants, and others. The occupational differ- 
ence to some extent followed party lines. Most 
of the workers were Communists; lawyers, 
teachers, and journalists predominated among 
the Socialists; lawyers and teachers among the 
Radical Socialists; lawyers, farmers, teachers, to- 
gether with a number of workers, journalists, 
and small businessmen among the M.R.P.; and 
lawyers, businessmen, and agricultural propri- 


etors on the Right. Most of the women sat with 
the Communists or the M.R.P. (voting, ac- 
cording to the current witticism, for heaven 
either in this world or in the next)* 

As compared with the 1946 Assembly, the 
1951 Assembly contained not nearly so many 
workers nor even so many civil servants and 
white-collar workers, but ^cre was a marked 
increase in the number of heads of companies 
and industrialists. Among the professions, 
farmers, lawyers, and teachers were the most 
numerous, and there were twice as many doc- 
tors in the 1951 Assembly as in the former one. 

PARTY GROUPS IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
After the Election of 1946 After the Election of 1951 
Communists 169 Communists 99 

Affiliated i 

Republicans and Re- Union of Progressive 

sistants 12 Republicans 4 


Socialists 

103 

Socialists 

105 



Affiliated 

« 

2 

M.R.P. 

163 

M.R.P. 

83 

Affiliated 

3 

Affiliated 

Overseas Independ- 

2 



ents (affiliated) 

9 

Radical Socialists 

43 

Radical Socialists 

66 



Affiliated 

6 

U.D.S.R. 

23 

U.D.S.R. 

14 

Affiliated 

5 

Affiliated 

2 

“Triumph of Liber- 


African I>emocratic 


ties” (An Alge- 
rian Party) 

5 

Rally 

3 

Independent Musul- 


Independent Republi- 


mans (An Alge- 


cans of Peasant 


rian Party) 

8 

and Social Action 

34 



Affiliated 

3 

Peasant Action 

6 

French Independents 


Affiliated 

I 

(affiliated) 

3 

Independent Republi- 


Independent Republi- 


cans 

27 

cans 

43 

Affiliated 

2 

Affiliated 

8 

P.R.L. 

35 

R.P.F. 

X18 

Affiliated 

3 

Affiliated 

3 

Unafl&liatcd 

9 

Unaffiliated 

19 


618 


626 
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AFTER 1946 ELECTIONS 



RPF 5 f.8%) 


Six generals and one rear admiral added a mili- 
tary note. There were only half as many women 
as in the former Assembly, and fifteen of the 
twenty were Commufiists. All in all, the dep- 
uties of the 1951 National Assembly resembled 
considerably those of the lower house in the 
days of the Third Republic. 

Out of the 626 deputies chosen by July 1951, 
243, or 38 per cent, had not been members of 
the preceding Assembly. Not surprisingly, the 
largest proportion of new members was in the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, ninety of 
whose representatives had not sat in the 1946 
Assembly, while seventy-seven of them were 
without previous parliamentary experience. On 
the whole, however, the deputies were an ex- 
perienced group, for fifty-eight of those officially 
ranked as ‘"new” had previously been parlia- 
mentarians, or members of the second chamber, 
or of the Assembly of the French Union, while 
many of the others had had experience as mu- 
nicipal councillors, mayors, or general council- 
lors. 

There is one group whose presence in the 
lower chamber under the Fourth Republic 
gives rise to increasing concern: the deputies 
from overseas constituencies, numbering eighty- 
two in the 1951 Assembly. In the constituent as- 
semblies (as Gordon Wright has pointed out 
in The Reshaping of French Democracy) ^ these 
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overseas representatives had played a consider- 
able role in the bargaining between party 
groups; in the National Assembly they have 
been acting increasingly as the arbiters of in- 
ternal politics. This is an unforeseen and dis- 
concerting by-product of the concept of French 
Union for which no solution is yet apparent. 

MEETING PLACE 

The National Assembly meets in the same 
hall in the Palais Bourbon which formerly was 
used by the Chamber of Deputies. In contrast 
to the rectangular chamber of the House of 
Commons, the auditorium is a semi-circular 
amphitheater with close-packed benches rising 
sharply one above another. Members of the 
Ministry (whether they are members of the Na- 
tional Assembly or of the Council) occupy a 
bench known as the banc des ministres or min- 
isterial bench. In front of the auditorium is a 
high ornate desk, approached by a flight of 
stairs on either side. Here sits the President of 
the Assembly, flanked by secretaries at lower 
desks. Immediately in front of the President’s 
desk is a rostrum, the “tribune,” from which 
deputies address the Assembly. 

Parties are grouped on the curved benches 
according to the shade of their political views, 
the Communists sitting on the extreme left and, 
in the 1946 Assembly, the Parti Ripublicain de 
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la Liberti, the agrarians, and the '‘Republican 
Independents” on the extreme right. With the 
entrance of the Rassemblement du Pcuple Fran- 
qais as a separate party in 1951, it was assigned 
the position on the extreme right but rebelled 
violently, maintaining that neither its general 
views nor its social program qualified it for so 
objectionable a position. For a time, the R.PJ. 
deputies sf)read themselves across the back 
benches in a remarkable seating arrangement 
not unlike that which enabled both the Mouve^ 
ment Ripublicain Populaire and the Radical 
Socialists to sit next to the Socialists in the 1946 
Assembly. The Left, of course, is the prized 
position, and almost any kind of maneuver will 
be made to secure some of its prestige. (The 
accompanying diagrams indicate the relative 
strength of the major political groups follow- 
ing the elections of November 1946 and June 
1951. The diagrams, however, do not attempt to 
reproduce exactly the complicated and shifting 
groups or seating arrangement in the Assembly.) 

The spirit of such an assembly differs funda- 
mentally from that of the House of Commons 
(p. Si). Instead of the sharp division between 
(jovernment and Opposition which forces every 
Member of Parliament to take his position 
clearly on one side or the other and which 
makes any desertion of his party an extremely 
conspicuous act, the French arrangement is one 
of slight gradations from left to right. Parties 
blend into one another, and it used to be easy for 
deputies to shift from one party to another. Occa- 
sionally, a French politician, in the course of sev- 
eral decades in the Chamber of Deputies, might 
make a substantial journey from right to left or 
from left to right. Under the weak party disci- 
pline of the Third Republic the instability of suc- 
cessive governments was often attributed to the 
eavse with which a member could shift a single 
degree to the left or the right and vote with his 
neighbors against his own party. Winston 
Churchill expressed a typically British reaction 
to this situation when he told the House of 
Commons in his famous speech of October 28, 
1943 (p. 82), that 

the semi-circular assembly, which appeals to politi- 
cal theorists, enables every individual to move 
round the centre, adopting various shades of pink 
according as the weather changes. I am a con- 
vinced supporter of the party system in preference 
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to the group system. . . . The party system is 
much favored by the oblong form of Chamber. It 
is easy for an individual to move through those 
insensible gradations from Left to Right but the 
act of crossing the Floor is one which requires seri- 
ous consideration. I am well informed on this mat- 
ter, for I have accomplished that difficult process, 
not only once but twice. 

Under the Fourth Republic, heightened party 
discipline in some groups has acted as a re- 
straint upon such movement in the French As- 
sembly, but within a relatively few months after 
the liberation a prominent member, Pierre Cot, 
made the transition from Radical Socialism 
past Socialism to a scat near the Communists. 

A more important consequence of the ar- 
rangement of the auditorium is reflected in the 
type of parliamentary oratory. The French dep- 
uty who wishes to address his colleagues does 
not rise in his place, as in Great Britain, and 
speak in casual and conversational tones with 
courteous references to the “honorable gentle- 
men” on his right and left. He mounts the trib- 
une, and often he orates. The speeches in the 
National Assembly frequently are more polished 
and brilliant than their Anglo-Saxon counter- 
parts; but it is doubtful whether they contribute 
as much to the process of serious discussion and 
compromise. There is a great temptation to 
elicit cheers and applause from the close-packed 
benches and to impress or electrify an audience 
composed of connoisseurs of eloquence. The 
temptation is almost as great to provoke the 
fury of the opposition by the vigor of one’s attaefk 
and the sharpness of one’s taunts. Noble senti- 
ments from the Left are met with ironic laugh- 
ter on the Right; a particularly nasty taunt or 
insinuation provokes shouts of protest and, in 
extreme instances, deputies on one side of the 
auditorium may hurl themselves on their op- 
ponents, while attendants hastily intervene and 
the presiding officer suspends the session. At 
times disorders are deliberately provoked, not- 
ably by the Communists, as a form of fili- 
buster — to prevent the transaction of business. 
During the autumn of 1947 one Communist 
even barricaded himself in the tribune and 
forced the suspension of debate until troops 
arrived to remove him the next morning. In 
March 1950, the Communist deputies as a group 
tried to disrupt a sitting of the Assembly de- 
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voted to voting a law providing safeguards 
against sabotaging war materials and precipi- 
tated a near-riot which was only quelled by the 
Republican Guard. 

To attribute such episodes to the fiery Gallic 
temperament is a great oversimplification. In 
reality they reflect two great handicaps from 
which the French political system suffers. The 
first is the fact that political differences are so 
deep as to make it extremely difficult for men 
of Ac extreme Left and extreme Right to treat 
each other with the courtesy and forbearance 
Aat are so fundamental a part of the British 
parliamentary tradition. Second, and even more 
important, is the fact that on the extremes there 
is little if any loyalty to the institutions of parlia- 
mentary democracy as such. In Great Britain 
the first loyalty of almost every Member of 
Parliament is to the constitutional system; very 
few would be willing to discredit the system in 
order to win an advantage over a political op- 
ponent. In France members of the political ex- 
tremes may actually profit by making parlia- 
ment appear ridiculous; for the mass of the 
French people would turn to either a Commu- 
nist or a Fascist dictatorship only if they were 
convinced of the unworkability of democratic 
institutions, and every disorderly incident con- 
tributes to this conviction. 

The Orgonizofion of the National 
Assembly 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

In such an assembly the presiding officer obvi- 
ously has a more difficult job than does the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. His office 
lacks the traditional prestige of the Speaker’s, 
his audience is infinitely more unruly, and he 
must compensate for these deficiencies by a 
somewhat more remarkable personal character. 

Ordinarily the presidency of the Assembly is 
awarded to one of its distinguished members, a 
man who, in all probability, is no mean orator 
himself. He is likely to have a genial personality 
combined with considerable force of character 
and long parliamentary experience. He must be 
well-liked and trusted by at least several of the 
parties, for he is elected by Ae Assembly by 
majority vote, and his job would become im- 


possible if any section of Ac Assembly sus- 
pected him of constant and vigorous partisan- 
ship. Tradition permits him to be somewhat 
friendlier to the combination of parties which 
elects him than would be proper in Great Brit- 
ain, but in general he must be characterized by 
fairness and integrity. Perhaps even more im- 
portant is an ability to detect the imminence 
of a crisis and a command of the soothing or 
witty or, at times, stern phrase which will avert 
it. Presence of mind is important, and patience 
is indispensable. 

The embodiment par excellence of these qual- 
ities is Edouard Herriot, who was not only 
President of the Assembly throughout almost 
Ae whole lifetime of the Assembly elected in 
1946 but was also re-elected by the 1951 Assem- 
bly. Herriot, perennial mayor of Lyons, leader 
of Ae Radical Socialists, champion of Ae Third 
Force, “the grand old man of the Fourth Re- 
public,” performed his functions as President 
of the Assembly with wit, dignity, and skill. 
Like the Speaker in the House of Commons, 
Ae President of the Assembly grants the right 
to speak in debate, tries to keep speakers to the 
issue under discussion, maintains discipline by 
calling the Assembly to order, and if necessary 
suspends or closes the session. But in line with 
the tradition of not granting too much power 
to individuals, the French Assembly has never 
been willing to accord real authority to its Presi- 
dent; c.g., deputies who persist in wandering 
from the subject can be finally checked only by 
vote of the Assembly itself. Herriot was able, 
for example, by skillful use of parliamentary 
procedure, to avert a threatening governmental 
crisis during the debates on the electoral law 
adopted in the spring of 1951, but despite his 
great personal prestige and political acumen he 
often could not divert deputies from using de- 
bates for the utterance of political propaganda 
to a degree inconceivable in Great Britain. 

But while the President of Ae Assembly is 
occasionally treated with cavalier disregard 
within the chamber over which he is Ae high- 
est authority, his position outside is one of 
great distinction. At public functions, he yields 
in precedence only to the President of the Re- 
public; and he is provided with an official resi- 
dence inside the precincts of Ae Assembly. 
His greatest power comes into being in the 
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case bf a dissolution of the Assembly, when, 
according to the Constitution of the Fourth Re- 
public, he becomes Premier. 

THE BUREAU 

The President of the Assembly together with 
its other officers (six vice-presidents, fourteen 
secretaries, and three questors, who look after 
such matters as the library and the general 
maintenance of the order and comfort of the 
Assembly’s meeting place) constitute what is 
known as the bureau of the Assembly. Until 
the autumn of 1947 positions in the bureau 
were distributed among the party groups in 
proportion to their strength, the largest party 
receiving the first vice-presidency. The forma- 
tion of the Cominform (p. 566) the spread of 
strikes under Communist leadership, and Com- 
munist obstruction of debate, roused fears that 
the Communists, as the largest party in the As- 
sembly, would abuse their position if, in case 
of a dissolution, Herriot, because of bad health, 
would feel unable to accept the office of Premier 
which would then go to the first vice-president. 
So disturbing was the possibility that an elec- 
tion might thus be conducted by a Premier 
and a Minister of the Interior (see p. 346) from 
a party not dedicated to the parliamentary sys- 
tem that, despite vigorous Communist and later 
Gaullist opposition, the rule embodied in the 
Constitution (Article 11) for ‘'proportional rep- 
resentation of party groups” was thereafter ig- 
nored to the extent of not giving the first vice- 
presidency to the largest group. Henceforth 
positions were allocated by the conference of 
presidents of groups (see below) subject to sub- 
sequent confirmation by the Assembly. 

THE GROUPS 

The chief subdivisions of the National As- 
sembly are groups into which deputies of simi- 
lar political opinions organize themselves. On 
the Left these groups generally are made up of 
members of a single political party — the Com- 
munist group, the Socialist group, the Radical 
Socialist group, the M.R.P. group, and so forth. 
On the Right, where deputies are more likely 
to be elected without the support of national 
party organizations, the deputies organize 
themselves somewhat more freely. Thus the 
P.R.L., as an example, first appeared as a par- 
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liamentary group, later became a national 
party, and subsequently merged with other 
conservative parties. 

Each group draws up a political declaration 
for its members to sign, and this declaration 
and the list of members are filed with the bu- 
reau. Groups with at least fourteen members set 
up a formal organization and choose as iU 
spokesman a president who enjoys special de- 
bating privileges. The groups arc represented 
in the Assembly’s powerful committees accord- 
ing to their strength (see p. 319). In the Council 
of Presidents the presidents of groups meet regu- 
larly with the presidents of committees and the 
President and vice-presidents of the Assembly 
to prepare the National Assembly’s order of busi- 
ness, arrange for the number of sittings, and 
so forth. 


II. THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
IN ACTION 

Constitutional provisions have combined with 
the peculiar nature of French politics to make 
the National Assembly a far more powerful 
body in practice than the House of Commons. 
In performing each of the traditional functions 
of a legislature — the making and supporting of 
a government, the criticism and control of that 
government, and the shaping of laws — the Na- 
tional Assembly has one great advantage: it 
controls the Ministry, and the Ministry does not 
control it. Whether the result is a gain for po- 
litical responsibility and effectiveness may per- 
haps be questioned. But the fact that the Na- 
tional Assembly holds the real as well as the 
formal power of life and death over both the 
Ministry and its projects constitutes the most 
effective weapon possible for the enforcement 
of its will — if only it can decide what that 
will is. 

The Notional Assembly and the Ministry^ 

It is still common in parliamentary countries 
to say that the first duty of a legislature is to 
make and to support a government. In Great 

2 In France the terms “Cabinet" and “Ministry’* arc prac- 
tically interchangeable. See p. 326 n. 
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Britain this statement has lost much of its point, 
since in ordinary circumstances it is the voters 
rather than the Members of Parliament who de- 
cide which party shall be in power; that is, the 
members of which party shall constitute the 
Cabinet. In France, however, the inability of 
any party to win a majority keeps the voters 
from having a direct choice; and, although some 
would question the effectiveness of the Assem- 
bly as a supporter of governments, it is still pre- 
eminently their maker. 

CHOOSING THE PREMIER 

According to the Constitution (Article 45), 
the President of the Republic designates a po- 
tential Premier, but the Premier (his official, 
but confusing, title is President of the Council 
of Ministers) may not be formally appointed 
until he receives a vote of confidence from the 
National Assembly by a roll-call vote and by 
an absolute majority of the deputies. Before this 
vote is taken, he must explain to the National 
Assembly the policy of the Ministry which he 
wishes to form, and reply to criticisms and 
questions. 

Few provisions of the new Constitution have 
been subject to sharper criticism, partly because 
of the requirement for an absolute majority, 
and partly because the procedure seems to cre- 
ate an artificial separation between a Premier- 
designate and his Cabinet. The requirement of 
an absolute majority, in practice, has seriously 
handicapped the formation of new govern- 
ments, particularly in periods of intense politi- 
cal dispute such as occurred at the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, June 1950, at which time 
France was virtually without a government for 
21 days, or when there is a new alignment of 
parties, as after the election of June 1951. More- 
over, on several occasions, the acceptance of a 
Premier-designate has not been followed by en- 
dorsement of his Cabinet (see p. 328). This is 
hardly surprising for, as has been said, “the 
presence or absence of certain personages in a 
cabinet is a fact sometimes more important 
than the reforms proposed.” Thus the provi- 
sion that the Premier-designate must receive a 
special vote of confidence before officially form- 
ing his Ministry did not make for greater sta- 
bility of governments, as had been hoped, but, 


in fact, offered a threat to the conception that 
the Cabinet is a collective body. 

THE ENFORCEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Once in office, the Premier and his ministers 
are collectively responsible to the National As- 
sembly for the general policy of the Cabinet, 
and each minister is individually responsible 
for his personal actions. If ever the National 
Assembly, by an absolute majority on a roll- 
call vote, refuses to give a Ministry a vote of 
confidence for which it asks, or passes a motion 
of censure, the Ministry must resign. The Con- 
stitution, by insisting upon the lapse of one full 
day before the time when the vote is proposed 
and the time when it is taken, tries to prevent 
the fall of a Ministry on a “snap vote” such as 
was so common under the Third Republic. But 
the power always exists to discharge the Minis- 
try on twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Admirers of the British system often advo- 
cate the power of dissolution as a means of re- 
inforcing the Cabinet vis-a-vis the Assembly, 
and the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
as has been seen, makes provision for dissolu- 
tion, though under highly restricted conditions. 
Only if there have been two ministerial crises 
(in which the Ministry is forced out by refusal 
of a vote of confidence or by a vote of censure, 
and does not simply resign) within eighteen 
months (with the added provisions, as we have 
seen, that the rule shall not apply during the 
first eighteen months following a parliamentary 
election, and that each of the defeated Minis- 
tries must have been in office for more than 
fifteen days) can the Council of Ministers, after 
consultation with the President of the Assem- 
bly, decide to dissolve the National Assembly. 
It is then that the Premier must yield his office 
to the President of the National Assembly; 
those parties not already represented in the 
Cabinet receive representation (a major deter- 
rent to the possibility of dissolution since it 
would bring the Communists into the govern- 
ment, a situation dreaded by the more moderate 
parties ever since the Communists have been re- 
sorting to disruptive tactics) ; and the Minister 
of the Interior (who through his control of 
local officials and electoral mechanisms is in a 
strategic position to influence the outcome of 
the new election) must yield his office to a new 
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appointee. Under the circumstances, the power 
of dissolution can hardly be considered a serious 
weapon in the hands of the Ministry. This is the 
more so because the tradition of dissolution on 
the defeat of a Cabinet, so strong in Great Brit- 
ain, has never been established in France. More- 
over, so long as an absolute majority is required 
for a vote of censure or against a vote of con- 
fidence, deputies can (and do) abstain so as to 
prevent the provision for dissolution from be- 
coming operative. No Ministry fell during the 
Fourth Republic on such a vote, in fact, until 
that of Bidault on June 24, 1950, when an abso- 
lute majority of votes was cast against him on a 
vote of confidence, and there was no repetition 
of such action during the first Assembly. 

Further, as already noted, there is a decided 
tendency for decisions regarding the fate of a 
Ministry to be made at the headquarters of the 
individual parties. Yet, in the absence of any 
one party controlling a clear majority of the 
seats, no Ministry can count upon discipline 
within a single party, as in Great Britain, to 
keep it in office. A French Cabinet may have to 
fight and bargain from day to day in order to 
hold in line enough different party groups to 
yield a majority. Moreover, the loose, almost 
nonexistent discipline in the parties between 
the M.R.P. and the R.P.F. means that parties 
by no means have totally replaced the Assembly 
as the arbiter of ministerial developments. 

The task of the Ministry is further compli- 
cated by the frequent necessity of fighting a 
battle on two fronts, against two sets of op- 
ponents who are attacking it for quite different 
reasons. In Great Britain there is only one pow- 
erful party in opposition, and the government 
need address itself only to the attacks coming 
from that quarter. But in France components of 
the opposition may very well sit at opposite ends 
of the chamber, and any concession made to one 
group may add to the fury of the other. It was 
not at all unusual, for example, in the winter 
of 1947-48, to find deputies of the Communist 
Party and supporters of its most bitter opponent, 
the R.P.F., voting together in opposition to a 
government primarily based upon the Socialist 
Party and the M.R.P., while the poorly dis- 
ciplined center groups determined its fate. Yet 
it was inconceivable that if ever the Ministry 
had been overthrown, the R.P.F. and the Com- 


munists could have combined to provide an 
alternative government. 

Thus there may be a very different spirit in 
the debate in France from that which is typical 
of Great Britain. The French opposition may 
talk more irresponsibly because it knows that it 
will not be asked to make good by assuming 
the responsibilities of government. The parties 
which unite in opposing the government may 
feel no obligation to work out an alternative 
program. It is for the government to propose 
and for them to criticize. Where, in Great Brit- 
ain, government and opposition parties take 
turns in governing and opposing, France may 
even have something of a permanent opposition 
composed of critics who never expect to partici- 
pate in any government however frequently 
they help to overthrow it. In contrast, certain 
strategically placed parties of the Center-left or 
Center-right may participate in almost every 
Ministry. 


QUESTIONS AND INTERPELLATIONS 

In comparison with the cross-examination to 
which the National Assembly subjects members 
of the Ministry, the questioning procedure of 
the House of Commons appears almost benev- 
olent. 

A distinction is drawn, in the National As- 
sembly, between questions and interpellations, 
^u^Slipn^..wh^ be oral or written, are 

^htended primarilj^ to cTla t" ihfb 
M'iiiferpre"fafibn oF a decree, question an 
or law, and so rortn. are ex- 


tremely popular (there were ij^oop, of them 
thie first three veafs o F the hJational Assembly^, 
and might be stm more so ir the Ministry were 

more pu^^^ abpuk amwering^«xhfix^ They 

are published iq, the official record of the As- 
sembly,'' and the ministerial reply is supposed tP 
appear in the official record within a month. 
Mm T stm, h o we ve r , ' 

that the public interest prevents them from 
replying; or they may simply ignore a ques- 
tion, in which case the deputy must ask it 
again, orally, after an interval. The oral ques- 
tions, mainly a postwar innovation, arc a de- 
liberate attempt to copy British practice, and 
their usefulness is being increasingly appreci- 
ated. Ten oral questions, of which die Ministry 
has had notification eight days earlier, are taken 
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up each Friday. At such times, the Minister first 
gives his reply, which may last five minutes, 
and then, in contrast to the House of Commons 
where the questioner is limited to questions and 
may make neither speeches nor comments, the 
French questioner may take five minutes to 
discuss the Minister’s reply, though, in prac- 
tice, he usually docs not do so. 

The procedure of interpellation, which means 
a request to a Minister for an explanation of his 
actions, is considerably more formidable, for it 
always carries the threat that it may be fol- 
lowed by a condemnation of the Minister and 
thus of the Cabinet of which he is a member. 
A deputy who wishes to cross-examine the gov- 
ernment on any subject must state the object 
of his interpellation in writing and submit the 
statement to the President of the Assembly, who 
informs both the Ministry and the Assembly, 
which must agree by majority vote to set a spe- 
cific date for the interpellation. Several related 
interpellations may be taken up at the same 
time. 

On the date fixed, both the Premier (or else 
the Minister concerned) and the interpellator 
go far beyond the simple asking and answer- 
ing of questions. The interpellator ’s speech is 
closer to an oration than a simple question. 
It may criticize the Ministry’s actions in the 
past, demand to know its present policy, ex- 
press suspicions about its future intentions, and 
tell the Ministry in some detail just what that 
policy ought to be. The spokesman for the 
Ministry in replying to the interpellation per- 
haps clarifies the official policy, perhaps prom- 
ises modifications, perhaps rejects the attack 
and denounces the intentions or policies of its 
sponsor. 

The contrast with the British question period 
(p. 86) is heightened by the fact that there is 
then a general debate in which all deputies 
may participate, and then an immediate vote, 
taking the form of a vote on the motion that the 
Assembly proceed to the business of the day or, 
to use the technical phrase, “pass to the order 
of the day.” 

If the debate arouses strong feelings, several 
different motions to this effect may be proposed. 
One group of deputies may move the order of 
the day “pure and simple.” Supporters of the 
Ministry, however, may wish a more positive 


endorsement of the government’s policy and 
therefore propose a “motivated” resolution: 
“The National Assembly, after hearing the 
statements of the Government, expresses its 
confidence in the Government and, rejecting 
every addition, passes to the order of the day,” 
Moderate critics may offer a different kind of 
“motivated” order: “The National Assembly, 
counting upon the government to remedy the 
grievances disclosed in the course of the de- 
bate, passes to the order of the day.” A group 
which is hostile to the government may pro- 
pose an order stating that the National Assem- 
bly, “condemning the attitude of the govern- 
ment” in certain respects, “passes to the order of 
the day.” Sometimes motions of this sort are 
three or four paragraphs long, expressing in 
great detail the sentiments of the Assembly on 
the matters discussed in the debate and the 
action which the government ought to take. At 
this time, a representative of each of the party 
groups, the interpellator, and a spokesman for 
the Ministry may discuss the different pro- 
posals; and the refusal to grant the Ministry 
the order of the day which it favors is regarded 
as a serious sign of lack of confidence. 

The procedure of the interpellation is ex- 
ceptionally clastic. It may be used for a minor 
administrative issue, to secure enlightenment in 
a crisis, or for a vigorous debate on an issue of 
foremost importance. Under the Fourth Re- 
public it has been used to gauge the Assem- 
bly’s sentiment toward a new Cabinet, cither by 
a direct interpellation on the composition and 
policies of the Cabinet, which Communist dep- 
uties are fond of making, or by the Premier as 
a “pseudo-question of confidence,” which en- 
ables him to avoid the technicalities of the vote 
of confidence yet secure the same assurance — or 
lack of it. Interpellations have also been a pow- 
erful party weapon, used by governing groups 
as a means of stating a policy, or by opposition 
groups for the purpose of combating a govern- 
ment program. In the latter circumstance, the in- 
terpellation takes on something of the character 
of a motion of censure in the British Parlia- 
ment (p. 86). But where the British motion of 
censure is an extraordinary occasion, generally 
sought by the opposition party when it wishes 
to make a well-organized demonstration of its 
effectiveness by precipitating a full-dress debate 
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between its leaders and those of the govern- 
ment, interpellation is a regular ocxurrence and 
it is instituted by individual deputies. Under 
the Third Republic individuals like Clcmen- 
ceau, “the Tiger,” were famous for the ferocity 
of their interpellations. 

In consequence, because of their relative fre- 
quency, because they lead to an immediate vote, 
and because of their sponsorship by private 
members (though usually as a matter of 
party policy), interpellations provide members 
of the National Assembly, as individuals, with 
a more effective weapon of control and criticism 
than anything possessed by British M.P.’s; and 
the typical French Ministry, in this as in other 
respects, is more continuously upon its mettle 
than the British — a fact which, by diverting 
ministers from their regular work in order to 
defend the life of the Ministry, is not always 
an aid to administrative efficiency. There can 
be little doubt, however, that the ordinary dep- 
uty acquires a greater sense of his personal 
power and significance and is saved from much 
of the feeling of helplessness and inferiority 
which plagues members of other legislative 
bodies. 

The Assembly as Legislator 

Lawmaking in the National Assembly is dif- 
ferent both in form and in spirit from legisla- 
tion in the House of Commons, In Great Brit- 
ain there is seldom any doubt that the Cabinet 
is in full control of the legislative procedure. 
Most bills arc introduced by Cabinet members, 
expounded by them, and guided through Par- 
liament by them. In France, however, it is not 
only easier for a deputy to introduce a bill of 
his own, but government bills themselves are 
taken out of the hands of the ministers (bills 
sponsored by ministers are called projets de lot 
— projected laws — and bills introduced by or- 
dinary members are called propositions de loi 
— proposed laws), modified by the committees 
(commissions '^) and presented to the National 
Assembly, not by ministers but by representa- 
tives of the committees. 

® The French use the word commission in the sense in 
which Americans speak of a legislative cornmittcc. To avoid 
confusion about the nature of the institution under discus- 
sion, the authors have preferred to use the American term. 
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In introducing a bill, the texts of projected 
and proposed laws are first given to the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, who announces their re- 
ceipt, has them printed, and, in contrast to the 
British prcKcdure (according to which the crit- 
ical “second reading debate” precedes the send- 
ing of the bill to committee), assigns them to 
appropriate committees. 

THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 

In France, committees are looked on as es- 
sential instruments for the control of the Min- 
istry. Thus they have a leading role in the con- 
trol of finance (see p. 322), of the administra- 
tion, and in the legislative work of the National 
Assembly, which they dominate to an extent 
unparalleled in Great Britain and even the 
United States. 

Unlike the British committee system, there is 
a French committee to deal with each special 
field of legislation: foreign affairs, finance, agri- 
culture, national defense, economic affairs, the 
press, overseas territories, national education, 
justice and legislation, the interior, and so on. 
There are nineteen of these general, or perma- 
nent, committees, each with forty-four mem- 
bers, who represent the different party groups 
in proportion to their strength, and each com- 
mittee therefore becomes something of a Na- 
tional Assembly in miniature. No deputy may 
belong to more than two of them. There are in 
addition an Accounts Committee of eleven 
members, which supervises the expenses of the 
Assembly and, since February 1949, a Commit- 
tee of Parliamentary Immunity of twenty-two 
members; both arc permanent but not techni- 
cally General 0 )mmittees. There may also be 
Special Committees for specific purposes (like 
the Committee of Enquiry which investigated 
the suspected disclosure of military informa- 
tion in 1949). E^ch committee elects its own 
bureau, consisting of a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, and two secretaries. 

The General Committees have a free hand in 
the revising of any biHs submitted to them (in- 
cluding those sponsored by the Ministry), and 
they have been accustomed to take full ad- 
vantage of their power. At times a Ministry 
may have greater trouble getting a committee 
to accept its projects than in getting thdUi 
passed by the National Assembly itself. Com- 
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mittccs may also draft bills of their own, though 
here they arc at a disadvantage in lacking the 
expert drafting services of the Council of State 
(see p. 350) which are available to the Ministry. 
Ministers and other witnesses— and, when ap- 
propriate, spokesmen for the Economic Coun- 
cil and the Assembly of the French Union (pp. 
355, 41 1 ) — must be heard by the committee; 
Ministers may also be summoned before a com- 
mittee (a summons few Ministers would dare to 
disregard). Under the Third Republic there 
were complaints that the committees, by voting 
secretly, were free to act irresponsibly, at times 
furthering the intrigues of enemies of the gov- 
ernment; today, three members of the com- 
mittee may insist upon a public vote. 

The committee appoints a rapporteur (re- 
porter) from its members to study each bill and 
to prepare a report, and such reports have been 
the pride of the Assembly and the despair of 
the Ministry. An ambitious young deputy, ea- 
ger to prove his merit and to make the most 
of his few hours of prominence, may engage in 
the most careful research — and since he is con- 
cerned with only one bill, the concentrated ef- 
fort may result in an exhaustive and admirable 
piece of work. But the temptation to distinguish 
himself by modifying or mutilating the pro- 
posals of the Ministry may also be very great; 
and although the rapporteur s conclusions must 
win the support of his committee, the govern- 
ment’s proposals often undergo serious amend- 
ment. The report of the committee is printed 
and distributed to the Assembly before the de- 
bate takes place. 

The work of the rapporteur, however, is not 
over; his greatest opportunity to dazzle the As- 
sembly with his elociuence, erudition, wit, and 
power is at hand. For in France it is the rap' 
porteur and not the sponsoring minister or 
author who opens the debate. The President 
and other members of the committee occupy 
a front bench, to the right of that of the Min- 
istry, a distinction which symbolizes the divi- 
sion (and, at times, the opposition) of authority. 

THE ORDER OF DEBATE 

The speech of the rapporteur introduces the 
first part of the debate, which is known as the 
general discussion. If the nature of the legisla- 
tion is such as to concern other committees (eco- 


nomic legislation, for example, may concern 
the committees of finance, economic affairs, in- 
dustrial production, labor and social .security, 
and so forth) advisory reports {rapports pour 
avis) by such committees are given and repre- 
sentatives of those committees share in the de- 
bate. It is, of course, quite possible for the com- 
mittee and the Ministry to be in disagreement, 
and Ministers may struggle to eliminate the 
committee’s innovations. Both Ministers and 
members of the committees may speak as often 
as and whenever they wish. Party groups often 
designate spokesmen to present their views, and 
they are given special preference in debate. Or- 
dinary members of the Assembly arc recog- 
nized in the order in which they have them- 
selves inscribed on the President’s list. 

At the close of the general discussion the As- 
sembly votes on the question of whether or not 
it shall ‘‘pass to the articles” — that is, consider 
the articles of the bill in detail. Like the de- 
cision on second reading in Great Britain, this 
vote determines whether or not the Assembly 
is willing to accept the bill in principle. The re- 
port of the particular committee is highly im- 
portant, however (in form, the vote is on ac- 
cepting or rejecting its report), and it is com- 
mon to return the bill to the committee if its 
verdict on the measure is not approved by the 
Assembly. If the Assembly votes Yes, the bill 
is taken up article by article. Detailed amend- 
ments may now be proposed, and the National 
Assembly votes each article individually. Fi- 
nally, after each article has been considered, the 
Assembly votes on the bill as a whole. 

CLOSURE AND URGENT DISCUSSION 

Through its normal procedure, the National 
Assembly is capable of passing bills with great 
speed, and its legislative action generally com- 
pares favorably with that in Great Britain and 
the United States. Partly for this reason, but 
more particularly because of differences in the 
party system and the position of Governments, 
closure {la cloture) means something very dif- 
ferent in France than in Britain. In the latter, 
it is the means whereby the Government puts 
through its legislative program with the greatest 
possible despatch consonant with the rights of 
the minority (see p. 91); in France, it means 
simply that the majority of the deputies feel 
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that enough has been said on a given subject 
and that therefore debate should be terminated. 
Closure in the Assembly cannot be requested un- 
til at least two spokesmen, one for each side, 
have taken part in the discussions; the decision 
on closure is then made by majority vote. Thus 
closure in France is essentially the action of the 
Assembly itself, not, as in Great Britain, of the 
government. 

Since the early days of the Third Republic 
there has been, however, a prcxxdure known 
as Urgent, or Immediate, Discussion which 
makes it necessary for committee reports to 
be prepared within three days and provides that 
debate shall follow immediately and continu- 
ously until a decision is reached. This proce- 
dure can be instituted by the Ministry, a Gen- 
eral Committee, or the proposer of a private 
member’s bill, if it appears that a measure is 
being unduly held up. But in the first years of 
the Fourth Republic both the government and 
private members made such extensive use of 
urgent procedure that it ceased to be exceptional 
and became, in fact, normal, while ordinary 
procedure became no longer operative. New 
rules, instituted in 1948 and revised in 1950, 
moderate the practice. Under these rules, the 
Ministry is potentially in the strongest posi- 
tion: if it wants Urgent Discussion on one of its 
own bills, it needs only obtain the agreement 
of the committee, which is given unless an 
absolute majority of the members of the com- 
mittee oppose it. To stop a private member’s 
bill from receiving Urgent Discussion is a little 
more difficult as the Ministry must here secure 
an absolute majority of the committee in sup- 
port of this aim. If defeated in committee, the 
Ministry can still appeal to the Assembly. Thus 
as long as the Ministry maintains a moderately 
strong position in the chamber, it can largely 
control the use of Urgent Discussion. It is 
symptomatic of the weakness of the Cabinets 
during the last years of the Assembly elected in 
1946 that they had frequently to accept defeat 
on this issue both in committees and in the 
Assembly itself. Nonetheless, particularly since 
1950, the procedure has come to be used more 
moderately and in a way conducive to the 
more effective control by the Ministry of the 
legislative program. 


VOTING 

In the National Assembly votes are taken by 
a show of hands. In case of doubt, a rising vote 
is called for, and if the doubt persists, or if an 
open ballot {scrutin public) is demanded, each 
deputy places in an urn which is handed to him 
a ballot bearing his name: white if he favors 
the measure and blue if he is opposed. (Oc- 
casionally deputies deliberately stuff the urn 
with ballots bearing their names, to delay and 
confuse the counting.) A peculiar feature of 
the vote by open ballot held in this way is that 
deputies may vote by proxy; one deputy, in fact, 
may cast the votes for his whole party (the dep- 
uty who performs this task is known as a 
“postman”). In justification of the practice it 
is said that the deputy’s right to vote is not his 
personally but belongs to his constituents who 
have a right to participate in a vote even if 
their representative is absent. 

But since this method of absentee balloting 
raises some doubts as to the authenticity of the 
final results, there may also be a scrutin public 
at the tribune, with each deputy coming for- 
ward to answer to his name and handing his 
ballot to a secretary to place in the urn. This 
form of voting adds significance to the decisions 
of the Assembly by making personal attendance 
necessary; because it takes much longer than 
voting by urn (an hour and three quarters in- 
stead of ten minutes), it gives those deputies 
who are not present when the vote is called 
time to reach the chamber and cast their vote. 
The very length of time involved in a scrutin 
public at the tribune, however, makes it an 
excellent means of obstructionism, and in Nov- 
ember 1947 after seven open ballots at the trib- 
une had been called in rapid succession by the 
Communists, the Standing Rules were hastily 
changed to ensure that while fifty deputies 
could still demand a vote at the tribune, dep- 
uties from a single party could only make such 
a demand once during the course of a debate. 
In scrutin public, as the name indicates, the 
votes of deputies are made public; in scrutin 
secret (secret ballot) used for certain elections 
(e.g., the President of the Assembly) and in 
impeachment, individual votes are not pub^ 
lished. This fact resulted in the casting of a 
disconcertingly large number of votes against 
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the Socialist Cabinet Minister, Moch, in 1949, 
much to the satisfaction of the Communists 
who had requested his impeachment. 

FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 

The budget in France, is a projet de lot, or 
series of separate projets de lot (there were 
twenty such laws between January and August 
1949), introduced by the Minister of Finance 
in the same way as any other bill and without 
any of the excitement which surrounds the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's Budget speech 
in Great Britain. Financial legislation is care- 
fully studied by the Finance Committee, the 
most powerful of the committees and the only 
one to have a rapporteur general, under whose 
direction a number of rapporteurs analyze in- 
dividual sections of the budget. Since every im- 
portant governmental activity, from the conduct 
of foreign affairs and the maintenance of the 
army to social security, involves the expendi- 
ture of money, the Finance Committee in ef- 
fect becomes a super-censor of government pol- 
icy, and it is understandable that some men 
should prefer a position as president of this 
committee to that of Minister — although in 
point of fact it is not unusual for this position 
to serve as a steppingstone to the Ministry and 
even, as in the case of Robert Schuman, ulti- 
mately to the premiership. Elaborate hearings 
are held, and the committee often makes sub- 
stantial changes in the Ministry's proposals. It 
should be noticed also that, as under the Third 
Republic, the Constitution assures deputies the 
right to initiate expenditure in separate bills 
of their own, but the authority of the Finance 
Committee ensures that only those proposals 
it endorses have a real chance to be embodied 
in law. As may be expected, men who have 
served on the Finance Committee for a long 
time acquire exceptional knowledge of the af- 
fairs of certain departments and may consider 
the current ministers little more than bumbling 
amateurs. 

If the committee persists in making changes 
which the Ministry persists in opposing, a ma- 
jor battle takes place before the Assembly. For 
example, Premier Rene Pleven had a hard fight 
to secure special funds for rearmament at the 
beginning of 1951, and got them approved only 
at the price of concessions to the Finance Com- 


mittee on the means to be used to raise the 
money. Thus, in great contrast to the British 
House of Commons, which has almost no 
power to modify the recommendations of the 
Cabinet and which tends, instead, to use the 
budget debate as an opportunity for criticizing 
the nonfinancial policy of departments asking 
for appropriations, the National Assembly re- 
tains real financial power. 

Conclusion 

To the person who believes that democracy 
means active participation in the framing of 
laws and the making of policy by the people or 
their representatives, the great advantage of the 
National Assembly is the extent to which it 
permits its ordinary members to acquire legisla- 
tive skill and to participate actively in the fram- 
ing of legislation. Even in France, however, the 
growth of party discipline is proving to be a 
serious restriction upon the independent initia- 
tive of the private member; the official spokes- 
men of the party groups increasingly dominate 
the debate. 

The great problem of the French parliamen- 
tary system is how to combine representative- 
ness and skill with responsibility, stability, and 
effectiveness. In this respect, anything which the 
foreign observer says is likely to be a counsel 
of perfection. If the French people were not 
so deeply divided within themselves, it might 
be possible to frame a system characterized by 
a superb combination of freedom, responsive- 
ness, firmness, and order. But the divisions of 
the French people provide the context within 
which any government must work, and these 
divisions are such as to make improbable the 
formation of a Ministry which is strong, stable, 
and democratically responsible. Without such a 
Ministry, unfortunately, the virtues of the As- 
sembly become something of a defect. The very 
effectiveness of the French Assembly as critic, 
controller, and legislator weakens the Ministry 
still further. For a legislative assembly, even 
one with diligent and intelligent committees, 
is better fitted to criticize than to construct pol- 
icy, and the committees themselves, however 
skilled, sec only one part of national policy and 
are unable to provide leadership in the formula- 
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don of a comprehensive and weiUntegrated 
program of legislation. In this respect, there is 
considerable irony in the fact that the parties of 
the Left, the strongest advocates of a positive 
government which would undertake sweeping 
social and economic reform, were also the ad- 
vocates of a degree of legislative omnipotence 
which constitutes the greatest obstacle to the 
achievement of this program. 

The greatest danger is that the Assembly will 
become paralyzed as the result of Communist 
obstructionism and of the unwillingness for 
compromise in the interests of effective govern- 
ment which is characteristic of more than the 
Communists. For the Assembly can maintain 
its prestige only if it can carry through the leg- 
islative program demanded by the times, and if 
it can restrain the conditions of disorder 
which all too often have disgraced the Palais 
Bourbon under the Fourth Republic as under 
the Third. And even more than under the 
Third Republic are the actions of the French 
lower chamber significant, for the concentra- 
tion of power in the National Assembly by the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic means that 
that body inevitably has the major responsibility 
for demonstrating the workability of demo- 
cratic government in France. 

ill. THE COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC 

The Council of the Republic is an institution 
which almost failed to come into existence. As 
already noted, the first version of the constitu- 
tion, which was submitted to French voters in 
May 1946, contained no provision for a second 
chamber (sec above, p. 267). But the absence of 
such a body presumably was one of the reasons 
for the rejection of the constitution in that elec- 
tion. 

The Communists, who had been the leading 
opponents of the idea of a second chamber, 
finally were willing to compromise on the crea- 
tion of one which was almost powerless. Once 
established, however, there has been pressure 
from both inside and outside the Council to 
make it a more effective clement in the legis- 
lative process. 
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Composition of the Council 

According to the Constitution (Article 6), 
the Council must be chosen on a territorial 
basis “by the communal and dcpiftmental 
bodies by universal, indirect suffrage.” The first 
elections in 1946 under a temporary law pro- 
duced a Council so similar in balance to that 
of the Assembly that observers declared that 
rather than being a chamber for reflection, or 
second thoughts chambre de riflexion)^ as 
it was supposed to be, it was merely a recording 
chamber {chambre d'enregistremeni)^ which 
would do little but register approval of Assem- 
bly decisions. This, in fact, did not prove to be 
quite true, as the Council tried from the first 
to assert itself as far as possible within its lim- 
ited scope. Moreover, the elections of Novem- 
ber 1948, held under the new election law (see 
p. 307), produced a Council of different politi- 
cal complexion from that of the Assembly, and 
one in which the Gaullist representation pro- 
duced at times an antigovernmcntal majority. 
Nonetheless, though the Council clearly seeks 
to make maximum use of its powers, it is un- 
likely that it will achieve an important share 
in governmental power without amendments 
to the Constitution, 

Powers of the Council 

As established by the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic, the Council of the Republic 
was seriously restricted in its powers. It shares 
in the election of the President of the Republic 
(p. 307), but it cannot overthrow a Ministry, 
and its legislative powers are almost purely 
advisory. Any bills which members of the 
Council of the Republic wish to introduce arc 
sent immediately to the National Assembly; 
and if the National Assembly refuses to con- 
sider them, the Council of the Republic itself 
is not permitted to discuss them. Even this 
faint shadow of power, finally, is denied in that 
large category of proposals which involve new 
expenditures or reduce public revenue: in such 
cases, the National Assembly is not allowed 
even to receive the proposals of the councillors 
of the Republic. Oddly enough, the Council 
may propose the raising of additional revenue, 
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though the Senate of the Third Republic was 
not able to do this. 

Bills passed by the National Assembly are 
sent to the Council of the Republic for its 
opinion, and this opinion must be rendered 
within two months. In the case of the budget, 
the period allowed is that required by the As- 
sembly itself, which may well be more than 
two months. If a bill is adopted by the As- 
sembly after Urgent Discussion (see p. 321), 
however, the time may be radically curtailed, 
though no longer to less than three days (see 
p. 271). In practice, the Council may request, 
and has secured, from the Assembly an exten- 
sion of time for the consideration of a bill. 

If the Council of the Republic accepts the 
bill, or if it renders no opinion within the 
stated period, the bill automatically becomes 
law. But if the Council of the Republic disagrees 
with the National Assembly, the National As- 
sembly must consider the Council's objections, 
and if it overrules them it must reaffirm the 
bill as a whole in a roll-call vote and by an 
absolute majority, if the vote of the Council 
of the Republic was itself taken this way. How- 
ever, the National Assembly has every right to 
stick to the original text of the bill, and the 
Council of the Republic has no power to force 
any change. In the words of the Constitution 
(Article 13), “The National Assembly alone 
shall vote the laws. It may not delegate this 
right.” 

The Council of the Republic also shares to 
a limited extent (as noted above, p. 270) in the 
process of constitutional amendment, but here, 
too, its power is one of delay and it is possible 
to override its opposition by a two-thirds vote 
of the Assembly or by a national referendum. 
In short, all that the Council of the Republic 
may do under ordinary circumstances and by 
the exclusive use of its powers is to delay the 
passage of a law for two months or of a Con- 
stitutional Amendment for three months or to 
force a more difficult process of amendment. 

A good deal of criticism of these restrictions 
has b^n evident and not only within the Coun- 
cil of the Republic itself. To exclude the Coun- 
cil from original consideration of nonfinancial 
legislation seems wasteful of the experience of 
many former Senators, particularly when the 
agenda of the Assembly is so clogged. But the 


attempt of the Council in June 1949, by chang- 
ing its Standing Orders, to refer bills directly 
to its own committees before sending them to 
the Assembly was promptly quashed. There is 
more support for some kind of “shuttle" be- 
tween the two chambers to make discussion 
more profitable, and Herriot has endorsed the 
use of joint committees. But even those who 
are most sympathetic toward the Council want 
elTective safeguards against recreating the in- 
terminable delays and frustrations which such 
exchanges led to under the Third Republic. 
Both the “shuttle" and the use of joint com- 
mittees were included, it should be noted, in the 
resolution for constitutional revision which re- 
ceived support at the end of the first Assembly 
(see p. 271). 

The Council has only one potentially power- 
ful legislative weapon which, as already men- 
tioned, is that if the Assembly rejects an amend- 
ment by the Council, the former must then re- 
pass the bill as a whole by an absolute major- 
ity if the Council voted its amendments by a 
similar majority. It is conceivable that the As- 
sembly might have considerable difficulties in 
producing such a majority, and then the Coun- 
cil would win its way (to make this impossible 
an amendment which would enable the As- 
sembly to override the Council’s objections by a 
simple majority has already been proposed). 
It has even been suggested that a Ministry 
might make the issue one of confidence and 
that a defeat in the Assembly on such a vote 
would indirectly be a defeat of the Ministry by 
the Council of the Republic. 

On the whole, the attitude of the Assembly 
toward the Council has been far from respect- 
ful. In June 1947, for example, the Assembly, 
with two minor exceptions, rejected all of the 
Council’s amendments to its financial legisla- 
tion without troubling to discuss their merit 
(an action which brought indignant charges 
from members of the Council that they were 
being relegated to the position of a rubber 
stamp). In December 1948, however, the Coun- 
cil itself acted irresponsibly by rejecting the 
whole of a finance bill to which it had also 
voted amendments, and the Assembly, on the 
advice of the Finance Committee, justifiably rc- 
adopted its own text without even considering 
the Council’s amendments. 
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Members of the Ministry have been more 
conciliatory, and have attended and participated 
in important debates in the CounciL They have 
reaped their reward, for the Council has been 
co-operative to the extent of agreeing, at the 
request of the Ministry, to reject a measure 
passed by the Assembly which the Ministry 
hoped it could replace with another if given 
more time in which to attempt to persuade the 
deputies. In 1949 the Council established the 
procedure of “oral questions posed to the Min- 
isters with debate,” a modified type of inter- 
pellation, which necessarily lacked, however, the 
interpellation’s sting of a succeeding vote of 
approval or condemnation. 

The ultimate position of the Council of the 
Republic is not yet clear. That its members 
have aspirations is shown not only by the way 
in which they have made use of what oppor- 
tunities the Constitution — and the Assembly 
— allows them, but also by their gesture in vot- 
ing themselves in December 194S the title of 
“Senator,” with all the memories which that 
evokes. Yet unless constitutional amendments 


are passed, there seems little the Council of the 
Republic can do beyond what it has already 
done. 

Thus the effect of the Council of the Re- 
public on legislation rests less upon any power 
to amend or defeat than upon weight and force 
of argument. And the Council has already dem- 
onstrated that this effect can be considerable. It 
has made recommendations on hasty or care- 
less legislation and it has made those recom- 
mendations in a way which the Assembly could 
hardly disregard. By calling attention to ill- 
advised legislation through the eloquence of its 
members, the Council has been able to attract 
public attention and permit public opinion to 
make itself felt during the period of two 
months in which it can hold up enactment. 
While this is much less than its members, and 
many outside observers, would wish for it, the 
Council of the Republic is at least giving a 
demonstration of the fact that even a second 
chamber with very limited powers can exert 
considerable moral authority. 
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The French Executive 


I. THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS^ 

The Place of the Executive 

The power of the executive has been a sub- 
ject of perennial controversy in French politics. 
Generally speaking, the parties of the Left have 
habitually looked upon a powerful executive 
as a threat to democratic institutions, while the 
parties of the Right have seen in a strong execu- 
tive the only hope for political order and au- 
thority. As a result, the question of the best 
form of organization has tended to be less im- 
portant than the issue separating Left from 
Right, and decisions have been made on the 
basis of political doctrine rather than of politi- 
cal effectiveness. 

In this sense, it must be said that the Con- 
stitution of the Fourth Republic represents, in 
intent at least, a clear victory for the parties of 
the Left. Authority, as we have seen, has been 
concentrated in the National Assembly, and it 
was chiefly because of the weakness of the exec- 
utive that General de Gaulle opposed the Con- 
stitution with such bitterness. Yet even the best 
constitutional arrangements could not have 
given the French Cabinet the strength of the 
British, simply because the British have party 
government (that is, the Cabinet is made up of 
leaders of the majority party in the House of 
Commons) while the French have a govern- 
ment of parties, dependent upon the support 

^ As we have observed, “Ministry” and “Cabinet” arc 
almost identical in France. “Ministry” is used when the 
President of the Republic presides over meetings, and 
“Cabinet” is used when the President of the Council 
of Ministers (the Premier) presides. Formal action can be 
taken only in the Council of Ministers, not in the Cabinet 
Council. In common practice, however, the two words are 
used interchangeably. 


of several different party groups in the National 
Assembly.^ Between the singular and the plural 
of the word “party’’ lies the difference between 
two political ways of life. 

THE MULTI-PARTY CABINET 

There is no reason why, in France, as in 
Great Britain, a Cabinet could not be composed 
of one party so long as it had the support of 
enough other parties to hold the confidence of 
the National Assembly. In fact, the Cabinet of 
lAon Blum, which bridged the period between 
the election of thfe National Assembly in No- 
vember 1946 and the election of the President 
of the Republic in January 1947, was made up 
exclusively of Socialists. Yet this short “Ex- 
perience Blum” pointed a double moral. First, 
it showed that a homogeneous Ministry could 
provide France with a more vigorous govern- 
ment than any other kind. Where earlier Min- 
istries had been handicapped in both foreign 
and domestic policy by the need to reconcile 
the incompatible policies of different parties, 
the Blum government took prompt and decisive 
action in both spheres. It opened negotiations 
for a treaty with Great Britain and instituted 
a vigorous campaign to reduce prices. Public 
opinion polls indicated that the Blum govern- 
ment was the most popular which the country 
had had since the liberation (a particular sur- 
prise because the Socialists had lost so heavily 
in the election), and the prestige of the Socialist 
Party rose accordingly. 

But if the first part of the moral was that a 
single-party government could act more effec- 
tively than a multi-party government, the sec- 

® Quite logically, therefore, General de Gaulle is also the 
bitter enemy of the party system. 
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ond was that BO other party could allow a rival 
to act with such effectiveness. The Commu- 
nists insisted that the next Cabinet must be a 
government of all parties which were loyal to 
the Republic, and the next Cabinet included 
members ranging from the Communists on the 
extreme Left to the Independent Republicans 
(but not the P.RX..) on the far Right. Yet this 
Ministry was expected to act as a unit so far 
as general policy was concerned and to accept 
responsibility to the National Assembly for this 
policy. 

If parties were actually in agreement on 
general policy, however, there would be no 
need for separate parties; the life of the multi- 
party Ministry, therefore, is likely to be a con- 
stant struggle in search of a common policy. 
For any vigorous action is likely to offend one 
or another of the participating parties (or party 
organizations), and the “common policy,” in 
consequence, often turns out to be one of in- 
action or of inadequate, halfway measures. Yet 
this kind of compromise is inevitable, for where, 
in a single-party Cabinet, a minority wing of a 
party 'might be expected to defer to the major- 
ity, the minority in a multi-party Cabinet which 
consists of a separate group may prefer to leave 
the Cabinet rather than support a policy of 
which it disapproves. 

Composition and Organization of the 
Council of Ministers 

The ordinary French Council of Ministers is 
somewhat larger than a British Cabinet, but the 
number of its members may fluctuate consider- 
ably as certain ministerial departments arise or 
disappear according to the dictates of political 
necessity and concepts of governmental organ- 
ization. Thus in January 1947 ^ Cabinet of 
twenty-six headed by Paul Ramadier succeeded 
a Cabinet of eighteen headed by Leon Blum. 

Under the Third Republic the multiplication 
of Cabinet posts, by adding members as “min- 
isters without portfolio” or subdividing cer- 
tain positions, was a popular device for win- 
ning increased parliamentary support. The 
larger the number of Cabinet positions, the 
larger the number of party groups or individ- 
uals that could be appeased. In this way, Paul 
Reynaud in the spring of 1940 bolstered his 
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parliamentary position by finding places for 
thirty-five deputies and senators. 

The same practice has not been infrequent 
under the Fourth Republic. When Pleven 
finally succeeded in forming a cabinet after the 
elections of 1951, his second Ministry, there 
were 37 posts in it. Cabinets of thirty or more 
have been fairly common, partly because of the 
need to secure enough support for a majority, 
partly also because of new governmental re- 
sponsibilities. As in Great Britain, the growth 
of the government’s economic and social activ- 
ity is reflected in the nature of the Cabinet 
posts. French ministries, it should be noted, 
change not only in number but also in name 
in a way peculiarly confusing to the outside ob- 
server, and vary considerably in organization. 

The second Pleven Cabinet introduced cer- 
tain innovations in the organization of min- 
isterial work. Two “super-ministries” were cre- 
ated: Rene Mayer, Radical Socialist, became 
Vice-President of the Council and Minister for 
Finance, and Georges Bidault, M.R.P., became 
Vice-President of the Council and Minister for 
National Defense. As head of economic policy 
in the Cabinet, Mayer had under his supervi- 
sion the Ministers of the Budget, Industry and 
Energy, Foreign Economic Relations, and La- 
bor and Social Security, as well as the Secre- 
taries of State for Economic Affairs, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture. Bidault, the co-ordi- 
nator of all sectors of national defense, also 
was entrusted with North Atlantic Treaty af- 
fairs. Under his jurisdiction were the Assistant 
Minister of National Defense, and the Secre- 
taries of State for War, Navy, and the Air. 

Thus was initiated an experiment which has 
long been favored by many of the Socialist 
leaders, including Leon Blum and Jules Moch, 
of giving general authority in a large and sig- 
nificant field to a single individual under whom 
other ministries direct the details of particular 
segments of that field. In other Cabinets of 
the Fourth Republic co-ordination and integra- 
tion had been sought by other means: the direct 
intervention of the Premier when disputes arose 
among departments, the use of ad hoc inter- 
ministerial conferences which brought together 
ministers interested in a particular piece of pro- 
posed legislation or a decision which the gov- 
ernment was called upon to make, and occa- 
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sionally the designation of semi-permanent 
Cabinet committees. In the first Pleven Min- 
istry, the Council of Ministers decided to set 
up a permanent action committee composed 
of the ministers of Economic Affairs, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce and Industry to centralize 
government action on prices. On other issues 
the Cabinet normally would bring together in 
informal session those ministers whose agree- 
ment was necessary; for example, all those re- 
sponsible for the preparation of financial and 
economic policy. 

In the second Pleven Cabinet, in addition to 
those who held posts in national defense and 
economic affairs, the following appointments 
were made: two Ministers of State without spe- 
cific responsibilities to be available for partic- 
ular assignments and special missions, and Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Interior, for 
the Associated States, for France Overseas, Ed- 
ucation, Public Works, Merchant Marine, Vet- 
erans, Reconstruction, Health, Information, and 
Post, Telegraph and Telephone. 

Among the 37 members of the Cabinet there 
were 10 Mouvement Republicain Populaire, 14 
Rassemblement des Gauches Republicain es, and 
13 Conservatives. As is customary, a high per- 
centage of Cabinet members were drawn from 
the National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public being generally represented by only two 
or three members under the Fourth Republic, 
though in the second Pleven government a sen- 
ator did hold the important Ministry of the 
Interior. In terms of experience, the members 
of this Cabinet included seven top members of 
the civil service, seven lawyers, six industrial- 
ists, three doctors, three journalists, two civil 
servants, two agriculturalists, three professors, 
two notaries, one engineer, and an expert ac- 
countant. The average age of the Ministers was 
fifty with the youngest member thirty-two and 
the oldest seventy. Pleven himself was only fifty 
in 1951, relatively young for the premiership. 

In addition to these ministers, various under- 
secretaries were appointed whose primary duty 
was to maintain close contact with the com- 
mittees of parliament, but who did not attend 
the Council of Ministers except when their spe- 
cial concerns were under consideration. 

The government takes official action as the 


Council of Ministers, at which time the Presi- 
dent of the Republic sits halfway down a long 
table, and the Premier sits directly opposite him. 
Ordinarily the Premier dominates the discus- 
sion, but it is perfectly possible for the Presi- 
dent to take an active part, although he may 
not vote. The Ministry may meet less formally 
as the Cabinet Council, with the Premier him- 
self presiding, though this seems less common 
a practice under the Fourth Republic than un- 
der the Third. Fairly frequent, however, are 
partial or “restricted Council” meetings, at 
which the Ministers of State and, in the second 
Pleven Cabinet, the “super-ministers” (who to- 
gether offer some equivalent to the British “In- 
ner Cabinet”) meet with those ministers par- 
ticularly concerned with special aspects of gov- 
ernmental policy. 

APPOINTMENT OF MINISTERS 

In appointing his Cabinet the French Premier 
enjoys an authority which in appearance is 
very great. According to the Constitution the 
man designated as Premier must first submit 
himself and his program for the approval of 
the National Assembly. Once he has received 
this approval, the Constitution grants him the 
power to choose his colleagues (although for- 
mal appointment is made by the President of 
the Republic). 

This nominal freedom of action is limited, 
however, by the fact that the Premier's Min- 
istry must receive the support of a majority of 
the National Assembly, and such support need 
not automatically follow approval of the Pre- 
mier and his program. Thus the National As- 
sembly in September 1948 approved Robert 
Schuman as Premier by 322 votes to 185 but 
defeated his Ministry within a few days by 
295 votes to 289, and in July 1950 approved 
Henri Queuille by a good margin but defeated 
his Ministry four days later by 334 votes to 221. 

Collective Responsibility of the Council 
of Ministers 

Some see in the separate investiture of the 
Premier-designate a threat to the conception 
that the Council of Ministers is collectively re- 
sponsible for governmental policy, a conception 
which is at the heart of the Cabinet system, 
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and which forms the subject of Article 48 of 
the Constitution of the Fourth Republic. While 
this is, perhaps, too extreme a view, it remains 
true that separate investiture, followed only 


themselves in disagreement with the policy of 
the government on Indo-China. The solution 
adopted was for the rank and file of the Com- 
munist Party in the National Assembly to re- 
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subsequently by the presentation of the Cabinet, 
creates an artificial division between the two 
which in practice has been neither particularly 
useful nor meaningful. 

A far more serious threat to the notion of 
collective responsibility, arising from the ac- 
tion of the Communist Party in the spring of 
1947, resulted in the end in strengthening it. At 
that time leaders of the Communist Party found 


frain from voting, while their leaders continued 
to sit in the Council of Ministers and to vote for 
the Cabinet's policies in the National Assembly. 
Later, however, the Communists in the Na- 
tional Assembly (including the Communist 
ministers) actually voted against the Cabinet’s 
wage policy. Nevertheless, their leaders refused 
to resign from the Cabinet. This refusal was 
not only a major blow to the whole system of 
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Cabinet solidarity and responsibility; it also 
enabled the Communists to enjoy the prestige 
and patronage of government office while prof- 
iting from popular discontent with public pol- 
icy. The Premier, M. Ramadier, accordingly 
decided upon the expulsion of the Communist 
ministers, and when they refused to resign, the 
President of the Republic issued a decree ter- 
minating their appointments and appointing 
new ministers. 

A further indication that the Cabinet is a 
unity and not merely a collection of parties 
came in February 1950 when the Socialist min- 
isters resigned over the refusal of their col- 
leagues to meet their demands for a cost-of- 
living bonus. At this time, following M. Ra- 
madier’s precedent, the Premier, M. Bidault, 
did not resign but replaced the Socialists by 
M.R.P. and Radical Party members. 

Nonetheless, the collective responsibility of 
the Cabinet inevitably causes far greater politi- 
cal complications in France than in Great Brit- 
ain. Where the typical British Cabinet is com- 
posed of members of a single party who have 
had long e;xpericncc in working together and 
who share the same general principles, the typ- 
ical French Cabinet includes a great variety of 
parties and opinions. Thus the Cabinet formed 
by Robert Schuman in November 1947 con- 
tained both Socialists who believed in a planned 
economy and Radical Socialists who believed in 
free enterprise and laissez faire. It was some- 
what as though in the United States, Franklin 
Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover had been mem- 
bers of the same Cabinet and had had to agree 
to support a common policy. Yet the survival 
of the Cabinet, in France, depended upon the 
continued support of both parties. Every policy 
decision, therefore, entailed a major struggle 
within the Cabinet. 

Continuity of Ministers 

Since France is well known as a country 
where Ministries do not long survive, it is all 
the more important to point out that there is, 
in fact, much greater actual continuity both of 
parties and of individuals in its Cabinets than 
appears at first glance. As under the Third Re- 
public, repUtrage (rcplastcring) is still the way 


of making governments. Every Cabinet be- 
tween 1945 and 1951 had a majority of minis- 
ters who had served in the previous Cabinet, ex- 
cept in two necessarily exceptional cases: the 
all-Socialist minority ministry of M. Blum, 
which served after the elections of November 
1946 when the parties could not agree on a new 
coalition government, and its immediate suc- 
cessor under M. Ramadier, which repeated the 
pre-Blum coalition. 

There is not only a striking continuity from 
one Cabinet to its successor; there is also an im- 
pressive degree of ministerial and party conti- 
nuity throughout considerable periods of time. 
M. Bidault, for example, was Foreign Minister 
in every Cabinet between September 1944 and 
July 1948 except that of M. Blum; M. Schuman 
followed him in this office for the succeeding 
eight Cabinets. Thus the Foreign Ministry re- 
mained in the hands of the M.R.P. throughout 
this whole period. Similarly, M. Lacoste was 
Minister of Production in nine successive Cab- 
inets; and M. Moch, also a Socialist, was Min- 
ister of Public Works for seven successive Cab- 
inets, and Minister of the Interior in five. The 
Ministries of Labor and of Industrial Produc- 
tion were shared by the Communists and So- 
cialists until May 1947, when Ramadier re- 
formed his Ministry after the expulsion of the 
Communists, and thereafter were held by the 
Socialists until February 1950. Until the same 
date, the Socialists had a monopoly of the Min- 
istry of the Interior; it then passed to a Radical 
leader, M. Queuillc, whose party had found it a 
favorite preserve under the Third Republic. The 
Radicals and Socialists also shared the Ministry 
of Education. 

This continuity is also indicated by these 
facts: of the sixteen Cabinets between the liber- 
ation of Paris and the election of the Assem- 
bly in June 1951, M. Moch had been in four- 
teen, M. Schuman in thirteen, M. Bidault in 
eleven, M. Teitgen (M.R.P.) in ten, while eight- 
een others served in six to nine Cabinets. This 
nucleus of Ministers represents almost equally 
the four parties which are the bulwark of the 
constitutional system : the Socialists, the M.R.P., 
and the Radicals and U.D.S.R. Thus behind the 
shifts represented by different Cabinets is a core 
of continuity which goes far to neutralize the 
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most unfortunate results of Cabinet instability 
(see chart on p. 329)*® 

The Ministry and the Civil Service 

French ministers are even more subject than 
British ministers to the charge that policy is 
made, not by them, but by members of the per- 
manent civil service. Because of the instability 
of Ministries, ministers (even if they have served 
in several Cabinets) have less time than their 
British counterparts to become acquainted with 
their jobs; furthermore, they have to devote a 
far greater proportion of their time to parlia- 
mentary maneuvering. 

When a government may be overthrown at 
any time, and when their help and votes are 
needed to preserve it, the ministers cannot de- 
vote themselves wholeheartedly to the making 
of long-range plans. Moreover, the qualities 
which make an effective parliamentarian, under 
the conditions which prevail in the French Na- 
tional Assembly, are not a particularly good in- 
dication of administrative ability. Oratorical bril- 
liance and a talent for repartee are wasted in a 
position which calls for a patient mastering of 
technical problems and for an ability to super- 
vise, understand, and direct the work of the 
permanent staff. 

Under the Third Republic the complaint was 
made that an outgoing minister felt no obliga- 
tion to inform his successor in any detail of the 
work in process; and by the time the new minis- 
ter had mastered things for himself, he too 
might be replaced. Under such circumstances, 
decisions would be made haphazardly by the 
minister, or they would be made by the perma- 
nent staff. The only mitigating element was the 
possibility that the new minister might have 
had considerable committee experience and 
might therefore be familiar with the problems 
of his new position, or that he might bring cer- 
tain expert advisers with him (p. 345). 

The increasingly sharp party divisions and the 
greatly heightened party discipline may raise a 
serious question in the future as to whether civil 
servants who are adherents of one party can be 

8 Three of these sixteen Cabinets were merely remade and 
do not technically represent new governments. The chart 
docs not take these three Cabinets into account, nor the two 
short-lived ones. 
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trusted either to serve the nation disinterestedly 
or loyally to serve a minister belonging to an- 
other party (p. 365). In the decades preceding 
World War I, when loyalty to the Republic 
tended to be identified with anticlericalism, the 
fact that a man went to Mass regularly might be 
regarded as a reason for refusing him appoint- 
ment or promotion. Particularly in the army and 
the schools, there was feeling that it was more 
important for a man to be a good Republican 
than an efficient public servant. More rccendy 
there has been an extreme reluctance to grant 
posts in the ministries controlling foreign policy 
or the armed forces to Communists because of 
the danger that their first loyalty would be to 
the Party and perhaps to the Soviet Union. 

Evaluation of the Council of Ministers 

In judging the French Cabinet system, one 
must think, not in terms of what might exist 
under ideal circumstances, but of what is pos- 
sible in an extremely complicated political con- 
text. Certain adjustments, of course, can be 
made in political institutions. But the deep divi- 
sions within France are a political fact which 
no institutional arrangement can overcome. 

France today is a country in which only a 
multi-party system can be representative. Yet a 
multi-party system inevitably weakens Cabinet 
government and hinders the pursuit of any vig- 
orous and effective policy. It could be questioned, 
of course, whether in a country as divided as 
France, any vigorous and effective policy would 
not itself be unrepresentative and therefore un- 
democratic. Many of the disagreements in a 
Cabinet arise, however, not simply from con- 
flicts over policy but from interparty rivalry and 
jealousy, a maneuvering for position, and a fear 
on the part of one party that another will get the 
credit or prestige for the successful pursuit of 
any policy. In this respect, it is significant that 
the single-party Blum Cabinet (p. 326), even 
though it was dependent upon the support of 
several parties in the National Assembly, none- 
theless acted more effectively and won more 
popularity than any of the coalition Cabinets. 

Given the unavoidable disadvantages of a 
multi-party system, and the fact that the system 
is itself unavoidable in a country like Fraticc, 
the question becomes in large measure one lal 
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whether or not it is desirable to have parties 
which are highly disciplined. Over this question 
there can be serious disagreement. Under the 
Third Republic a Cabinet with ministers repre- 
senting parties with a parliamentary majority 
still could not count on the loyalty o£ that party’s 
members in parliament and might therefore be 
overthrown. Today, however, a Cabinet which 
has the support of party leaders — except for less 
well-disciplined parties like the Radical Social- 
ists — who control a majority of seats in the As- 
sembly can count absolutely upon the support of 
the National Assembly. But if the leaders of 
one of these parties decide to withdraw their 
support, there is small hope of persuading the 
rank and file to stay on. Thus so long as a Min- 
istry can count on the support of party leaders, 
it is safer than under the Third Republic; if it 
lacks this support, it is weaker. And in this sense 
the struggle for Cabinet stability has moved 
from the halls of parliament to the headquarters 
of the individual parties. 

II. THE PREMIER " 

The Premier and the Cabinet 

Those drafting the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic had it in mind to make the Premier 
a real leader on the pattern of the British Prime 
Minister, an innovation indeed. Under the 
Third Republic if anyone challenged the state- 
ment that the Premier was primus inter pares 
(first among equals) it was to insist that he was 
not even primus. His Cabinet was quite likely 
to include several men not only of equal but of 
greater political stature, including the heads of 
other political parties and former Premiers. The 
leaders of other parties were not inclined to 
subordinate their personal or party ambitions in 
order to contribute to the Premier’s success, and 
they might actively plot against him. Even the 

^ To the continuing confusion of the foreigner, several 
officials bear the title of President in France and arc ad- 
dressed as “M. Ic President”: the President of the Republic, 
the President of the Council of Ministers, the President of 
the National Assembly, and the President of the Council of 
the Republic. A man who has once held any one of these 
posts often is addressed as "M. Ic President” by flattering 
friends for the rest of his life. To avoid confusion, in these 
pages the President of the Council of Ministers is called 
the Premier. 


members of his own party might contest his 
leadership, for it was quite possible for the same 
party to contain several former and potential 
Premiers. Thus there was nothing to correspond 
to the British Cabinet’s loyalty to a party leader, 
and the Premier lacked the prestige which an 
American President and British Prime Minister 
enjoy because, in reality, they have been elected 
by the people and enjoy something of a popular 
mandate. 

Under the Third Republic a Premier, once he 
was designated by the President, entered upon 
a round of consultations, interviewing the lead- 
ers of other parties and discovering on what 
terms they would support his government. Some 
groups would insist upon, or veto, certain poli- 
cies. Others would demand that their own mem- 
bers be appointed heads of certain ministries. 
The requirements of different parties might be 
absolutely contradictory, and the consultations 
might be complicated by the fact that some 
party leaders had no authority to commit their 
party. Yet once the Cabinet was formed it was 
judged as a unit, and its members stood or fell 
together. 

The provision for separate investiture (Article 
45) of the Premier-designate, though, as we 
have seen, open to criticism in other respects, 
has done something to concentrate attention on 
the importance of the position. According to the 
precedent established by Premier Ramadier, the 
Premier-designate rises from his own seat, not 
the ministerial bench, and then mounts the 
tribune to give, not a collective statement pre- 
pared in collaboration with his intended col- 
leagues, but a personal statement of his own pro- 
gram, and when he descends to sit on the min- 
isterial bench, he sits there alone. More impor- 
tant, however, in enhancing the prestige of the 
Premier is that, in line with the precedent estab- 
lished by Ramadier, he can rearrange the Cab- 
inet and even eject members against their will, 
adding and transferring ministers, subdividing 
or combining ministries, and changing the basic 
political character of the Cabinet. 

In other ways, in his relations with other 
members of the Ministry, the Premier has been 
given greater strength than was his under the 
Third Republic. Formerly, Ministers sent their 
bills directly to the Assembly; all bills must now 
have the signature of the Premier before being 
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presented. When Ministers sponsor conflicting 
bills, the Secretary-General (see p. 334) may 
call on inter-departmental committees to resolve 
the differences — further evidence that the Pre- 
mier is looked on as the co-ordinating element 
within the Cabinet itself. Moreover, again in 
contrast to the practice under the Third Repub- 
lic whereby Ministers on their own initiative 
might call votes of confidence, such votes may 
now be called only by the Premier (Article 49) 
and after full Cabinet discussion. 

The Premier and the Assembly 

The Assembly, of course, retains ultimate con- 
trol. It can at any time, with the proper warning, 
pass a motion of censure and force the Premier 
to resign. Therefore, the Premier, in rearrang- 
ing his Cabinet, must still be careful not to an- 
tagonize those groups whose continued support 
is essential to a parliamentary majority. Even 
here, however, if one may judge from the ex- 
perience of the first Cabinets under the Fourth 
Republic, the Premier has gained a certain 
amount of strength. 

In the first place, if he can only persuade the 
leaders of parties constituting a majority to sup- 
port him, he can face the Assembly with confi- 
dence; the tightening of party discipline, in this 
sense, is a real contribution to ministerial re- 
sponsibility. So clearly does the life of the Cab- 
inet depend upon party, as distinct from parlia- 
mentary, support under such circumstances, that 
the suggestion that each party participating in a 
Cabinet should have a Minister of State without 
portfolio whose function it would be to act as 
liaison between the Cabinet and party headquar- 
ters was finally implemented in the third 
Queuille Ministry. 

In the second place, the Constitution (Articles 
49 and 50) reduces the possibility that the As- 
sembly may overthrow a Cabinet heedlessly or 
without adequate consideration by providing 
that a vote of confidence or censure may be 
taken only after the lapse of one full day and 
by a roll-call vote, and that at these times a Min- 
istry may be defeated only by an absolute ma- 
jority of the deputies in the Assembly. As a re- 
sult, the Premier has found it possible, upon oc- 
casion, to win approval of legislative projects by 
labeling them questions of confidence, a device 


to which Premier Schuman once resorted five 
times in a single day in order to win the passage 
of highly controversial economic proposals. In 
addition, the Council of the Republic lacks the 
Assembly’s power to overthrow governments; 
and the Premier need worry, therefore, about 
the actions of only one legislative chamber. 
Finally, the Premier’s very limited power to dis- 
solve the National Assembly (p. 316) may have 
some influence upon the members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, since without dissolution they 
would retain their seats for five years. 

The Work of the Premier 

The work of the French Premier, for obvious 
reasons, is much more difficult than that of the 
British Prime Minister. To a far greater degree 
is he required to consider competing interests, 
evaluate the strength of the special pleader, and 
placate a wide variety of interest groups. Not 
only must he act as parliamentary leader, but he 
must try to lead an Assembly in which mem- 
bers of his party are in a minority. Not only 
must he guide the meetings of the Cabinet, but 
he must, ordinarily, control a Cabinet which in- 
cludes the leaders of other political parties. 
Moreover, the new authority of the party or- 
ganizations may require him to carry on lengthy 
negotiations with the executive committees of 
different parties (including his own). In addi- 
tion, he signs all decrees, is responsible for the 
execution of the laws, and nominates all except 
the highest civil servants (he countersigns the 
President’s nomination of these officials). 

Theoretically, one of the most important tasks 
of the Premier is to co-ordinate the work of the 
different ministries — a task which is all the more 
important because the men who head the min- 
istries lack even the community of purpose which 
membership in the same party gives the Brit- 
ish Cabinet. Yet the necessity of carrying on the 
day-to-day battle in the Assembly and at party 
headquarters leaves him with far less time than 
the British Prime Minister. Moreover, under the 
Third Republic it was customary for the Pre- 
mier himself to head a ministry, and under the 
Fourth Republic some Premiers have taken on 
so great a variety of shifting responsibilities — 
ranging at times from atomic energy to colonial 
affairs — that there has been no opportunity, even 
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with the assistance of a secretariat, for them to 
devote themselves to problems of long-range and 
general policy. Indeed, the overwhelming bur- 
den placed upon the Premier represents one of 
the serious weaknesses of the French political 
system. In recognition of this, both Queuille (in 
the latter months of his first term of office) and 
Pleven have refrained from directing a Ministry 
though Faure revived the practice in 1952. 

AIDS TO THE PREMIER 

One of the most constructive developments 
under the Fourth Republic has been to provide 
the Premier with more adequate aid in perform- 
ing his manifold functions. The Premier had an 
office, separate from any department, from 1935 
on, but prior to the Fourth Republic that office 
had no precise functions. Now the General Sec- 
retariat, into which this office has been trans- 
formed, is an essential part of the machinery of 
government, with the responsibility of providing 
integration at the technical level. The office of 
Secretary-General is of particular importance be- 
cause, contrary to French tradition but in line 
with British practice, this official is present at 
formal Cabinet meetings, where he keeps the 
minutes. Moreover, as already pointed out, the 
Secretary-General works with the Ministries to 
iron out contradictions in their legislative pro- 
posals. Attached to the Secretariat is the Com- 
missariat General du Plan under Monnet (see 
p. 356), the General Commissariat for Atomic 
Energy, the Central Office Documentation, and 
the Civil Service Directorate (see p. 359), en- 
abling the Secretary-General, and thus the Pre- 
mier, to have valuable information and chan- 
nels of direction for co-ordination of govern- 
mental work. 

The General Secretariat is divided into two 
services — the legislative service and the financial 
and administrative service — both under the di- 
rection of the Secretary-General. The financial 
and administrative service has some seventy of- 
ficials who deal with the internal organization 
of the office. The legislative service, commonly 
known as the Secretariat and with some twelve 
members, is the key group for it not only studies 
and co-ordinates the government’s own legis- 
lative program, as noted above, but also follows 
the course of government bills in the Assembly 
and studies private member bills to see whether 


they might adversely affect the government’s 
legislative program. One member is perma- 
nently assigned to the Assembly and assists in 
drawing up its agenda. Thus the Secretariat 
provides both a clearing house for information 
and an important means of co-ordinating rela- 
tions between the executive and the legislature. 
For the first time in the history of French Cab- 
inets all members of a Ministry are kept con- 
stantly and adequately informed on individual 
legislative measures. In this sense, it is not too 
much to say that the Secretariat provides the es- 
sential institutional basis for transforming the 
principle of collective responsibility of Cabinets 
from a constitutional formality into a working 
reality. 

It must be remembered, also, that the Premier, 
like all other Ministers, has a small group of 
intimate political advisers (known somewhat 
confusingly as his political cabinet) who assist 
him by gathering information, acting as liaison 
with the regular departmental officials, and, in 
general, serving in whatever way seems neces- 
sary. This political group is quite separate from 
the General Secretariat, and serves only a par- 
ticular Premier, whereas the General Secretariat 
is a permanent office which provides a degree 
of experience and continuity of particular impor- 
tance in France. 

Personality of the Premier 

It is even harder to make generalizations 
about the personality of French Premiers than 
of British Prime Ministers or American Presi- 
dents. One thing is clear: great French Pre- 
miers, like Clcmenceau, Poincare, and Briand, 
who have been distinguished for their uncom- 
monly long terms of office, maintained their po- 
sitions by virtue of their personalities and not by 
virtue of party leadership. Undoubtedly they 
stamped their administrations with their own 
characteristic approach to issues. Yet far more 
frequently, a gift for compromise is more im- 
portant to a French Premier than either a clear- 
cut program or the determination to put it into 
effect. The Premier must appeal to many parties 
at once; most likely he must also reckon with 
the presence within his Cabinet of men who 
have been Premier before him, and under whom 
he may subsequently serve. He must be a con- 
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ciliator and co-ordinator, able to keep his pro- 
gram to the fore without unduly antagonizing 
those whose ideas arc somewhat different. He 
must command trust, and, if possible, friend- 
ship among wide groups. He must, of course, 
be unassailably Republican. What is needed, in 
short, is a man who is keen, suave, a compro- 
miser of wills, a man who can bring agreement 
not only within the Ministry but within the 
National Assembly as well. And while he must 
be rugged enough, in health and temperament, 
to stand the constant battle, he must also have 
the stamina to accept dismissal from oiffice at a 
moment’s notice. 

It is not without significance that during the 
Assembly that was elected in 1946 the one man 
able to remain Premier for more than a year was 
Henri Qucuille, a country doctor who infused 
the Assembly, and the country, with some of the 
same confidence which he imparted to his pa- 
tients. A deputy for more than thirty years, he 
had also been a member of more than twenty 
Cabinets. Long at home in the right wing of the 
Radical Socialist party, Queuille was well 
known for his moderation and liberalism. At 
the same time, he courageously and success- 
fully (with the aid of Moch, Socialist Minister 
of the Interior) tackled the problem of strikes 
by the ConjedSration Generale du Travail, A 
recognized master of conciliation, the Radical 
Socialist leader showed remarkable talent in 
his Cabinet and in the Assembly for avoiding 
the issues on which parties were clearly split 
and for pressing ahead on those programs over 
which there was least disagreement: “You can’t 
avoid living together” was his theme. And it 
is worth noting that during his Ministry, 
France made marked progress in recovery. 

Ilk THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

The Position of the President 

Under the Third Republic the President of 
France acted as something of a nonhereditary 
constitutional monarch. He was a dignified 
head of state, who could preside on ceremonial 
occasions, who stood above party, and who did 
not engage in partisan political activity. If there 
had been any doubt on this score, the rebuke 
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given to Marshal MacMahon in 1877 (p. 256) 
or the forced resignation of President Millerand 
in 1924 for similar partisanship would have 
settled the matter. 

Very seldom was there any danger that such 
rebukes might be necessary. After the sad ex- 
perience with the third Napoleon, Republicans 
were careful to see that no President should 
enjoy the prestige of popular election; and after 
the MacMahon crisis they took care, in addi- 
tion, to choose men who were colorless, reliably 
Republican, and possessed of little popular ap- 
peal. Clcmenceau’s advice to “vote for the most 
stupid” may have overstated the matter, but of 
all the Presidents of the Third Republic, only 
Poincar^ could be considered a statesman of the 
first rank. Men of the prominence and ability 
of Clemenceau and Briand were regularly re- 
jected. 

As a result, the prestige of the French Presi- 
dent stood much lower than that of the British 
King. He excited none of the magical reverence 
attached to the descendant of generations of 
kings, and his personal abilities were not such 
as to command great respect. Much of his work 
was (and is) purely ceremonial. He presided 
at official functions, received ambassadors, and 
represented the nation at diplomatic affairs and 
at ceremonies of all sorts throughout the coun- 
try. Like the King in Great Britain, he was ex- 
pected to lay cornerstones, open exhibitions, in- 
spect hospitals and schools and housing projects, 
attend peasant festivals, and tour the French 
Empire as a symbol of the interest of the nation 
in its overseas possessions. At all times, he was 
(and is) expected to be good-humored, kindly, 
affable, gracious and patient. 

POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 

Yet in certain respects the President of the 
Republic, both in the past and even more under 
the Fourth Republic, is provided with far 
greater opportunity for exerting influence than 
is the British King. Where the British King 
ceased to attend Cabinet meetings more than 
two centuries ago, the President presides at 
meetings of the Council of Ministers and has 
the right to participate in discussions (although 
he may not vote). The Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic not only stipulates (Article 
32) that the President “shall preside over the 
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Council of Ministers” (in practice, as already 
pointed out, the Council of Ministers now dis- 
cusses many issues of policy instead of restricting 
itself mainly to formal action, as under the 
Third Republic), but by stating also that “He 
shall order the minutes of their meetings to 
be recorded and shall keep them in his pos- 
session’' it provides him with a source of un- 
controvertible information which gives his opin- 
ion unusual weight. It is of considerable sig- 
nificance that when for the first time records 
were made of Cabinet meetings, the President 
of the Republic should be their custodian; the 
frequent use which President Auriol has made 
of these records to keep Cabinets aware of 
earlier Cabinet deliberations is perhaps even 
more significant. Moreover, although the Pre- 
mier and other ministers do not need to take 
his advice, the President may have considerable 
personal influence — depending on his person- 
ality, and that of the Premier. Since, unlike the 
British King, the President ordinarily has par- 
ticipated in the give and take of parliamentary 
politics, his advice often stems from a depth 
of experience that encourages acceptance. 

The President’s most important power, how- 
ever, is the designating of the Premier, subject 
to the approval of the National Assembly, 

In Great Britain, of course, the appointment 
of the Prime Minister by the King is largely a 
matter of form, since the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons always re- 
ceives this appointment. In the National As- 
sembly, however, there has been no such major- 
ity party, and the President therefore enjoys a 
certain discretion, for it is quite possible that 
the Assembly would be willing to accept any 
one of several men as Premier and that several 
different types of majority might be found to 
support him. 

It might be possible, for example, to form an 
all-party government, including representatives 
of every party; a coalition based upon the Left- 
ist parties; a coalition including Left and 
Center; a coalition including the Center and 
Right; and a coalition based upon the Right. 
It is sometimes possible to entrust the govern- 
ment to a single party, with the understanding 
that enough other parties will support it to give 
it a majority in the Assembly. Moreover, in 
making his choice, the President (unlike the 


King of Great Britain) is not restricted to mem- 
bers of parliament, although it is unlikely that 
the National Assembly would be willing to 
support anyone outside their own membership, 
with the possible exception of De Gaulle. 
Within limits, however, the President may ex- 
ercise his own judgment as to what individual 
and group of parties are best suited to a par- 
ticular situation. 

Within an hour of the time a Ministry re- 
signs or falls, the President begins consultations 
looking towards the appointment of a new Pre- 
mier. This means that he consults the leaders 
of all the parties in turn, the heads of the vari- 
ous parliamentary groups, and often the repre- 
sentatives of the most prominent interest 
groups. Only after he has learned the designs 
and aspirations of each group, what kind of 
government each would be willing to support, 
and what concessions (in terms of appoint- 
ments and program) each expects, can the 
President proceed to conversations with pro- 
spective premiers to sound out their views. Oc- 
casionally these informal conversations result in 
refusals; the President may have to use all his 
powers of persuasion before the reluctant candi- 
date accepts the task of trying to win the ap- 
proval of the Assembly. Or the Assembly may 
reject one candidate after another, as happened 
after the election of June 1951, and then the 
President must try all over again. If he is lucky, 
he may merely spend a busy morning; it is 
more likely that he will spend several days, 
even several weeks, in negotiations. 

As an illustration of the procedure, when 
President Auriol, the first President under the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic, began his 
consultations the morning after his election, he 
received first of all the secretary-general of the 
Communist Party and the president of its par- 
liamentary group; next he received the secretary- 
general of the M.R.P. and the president of its 
parliamentary group; next the secretary-general 
of the Socialist Party and the presidents of its 
groups in both the Assembly and the Council 
of the Republic; next a delegation of four lead- 
ers of the Radical Socialist Party; next the 
leaders of the P.R.L. and the right-wing “Inde- 
pendents”; next the president of the U.D.S,R.; 
then a member of the Musulman group from 
Algeria; and finally a representative of the Re- 
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publican and Resistant Union (a small group 
allied with the Communist Party). It was sig- 
nificant of the importance of the party organi- 
zations that, in the case of the large and well- 
disciplined parties, the President interviewed 
not only the heads of their parliamentary dele- 
gations but also the leaders of the party organi- 
zation outside parliament. Technically the Min- 
istry would be responsible only to the National 
Assembly, but it was clear that these extrapar- 
liamentary organizations would determine its 
fate. At the conclusion of these interviews, 
Auriol was ready to designate his candidate for 
the premiership and to advise him about the 
policies and the distribution of ministerial posts 
which would probably win the support of the 
National Assembly. 

The President of the Republic has numerous 
formal powers which also, as President Auriol 
demonstrated, provide him with opportunities 
for wielding influence. The President not only 
presides over the Council of Ministers, but also 
over the High Council of the French Union, 
the Committee of National Defense, the Con- 
stitulional Committee (see p. 270), and the Su- 
perior Council of the Judiciary (see p. 380). He 
is, ex officio, President of the French Union 
(p. 410) and, as such, convokes the Assembly 
of the Union; President Auriol established the 
precedent of coming in person to read his presi- 
dential message at its first session on December 
10, 1947. As President of the Republic, Auriol 
also used the opportunities afforded by numer- 
ous formal functions, like the opening of exhi- 
bitions, celebration of anniversaries, and so 
forth to point out the need for civic spirit, and 
for unified efforts in support of reconstruction. 

The President appoints members of the 
Council of State, ambassadors, members of the 
Superior Q)uncil and the Committee of Na- 
tional DefeOvSe, prefects, and other officials. He 
must be kept informed of international negoti- 
ations (although he does not participate in 
them), he signs all treaties, and he has the title 
of Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces, 
although he has no direct control. It is his duty 
to promulgate laws within ten days of their pas- 
sage by the National Assembly (or, if the Na- 
tional Assembly declares an emergency, within 
five days). Before this period elapses, he may, 
in a message stating his reasons, ask that the 
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law be reconsidered by both chambers (Presi- 
dent Auriol did so several times during the 
first Assembly, each time because of a technical 
problem, and on no occasion because of diver- 
gence in policy), and this request cannot be 
refused. And, under appropriate conditions (p. 
316) he decrees the dissolution of the National 
Assembly. Though, according to Article 38 of 
the Constitution, every act of the President 
must be countersigned by the Premier and one 
other Minister, President Auriol himself de- 
cided that in exercising the right of pardon no 
countersignature was necessary, and this inter- 
pretation has not been challenged. In general, 
however, despite this impressive list of functions, 
the President, like the British King, has in prac- 
tice little personal authority. 

There is, however, one sense in which he may 
play a somewhat greater personal role. During 
the debates on the new Constitution, the Presi- 
dent was referred to as “the guardian of the 
Constitution,” and particularly during the criti- 
cal winter of 1947-48 there was a tendency for 
various groups (including the Communist 
Party itsSelf) to appeal to the President in this 
capacity to intervene in various economic and 
political disputes. 

In general, President Auriol, whose acts as 
first President under the new Constitution have 
great significance in setting precedents, refused 
to intervene in such controversies. However, 
when leaders of the R.P.F. insisted, following 
the local elections of the autumn of 1947, that 
the National Assembly had lost its popular 
mandate and should make use of Article 6 of 
the Constitution (which permitted the duration 
of the Assembly's powers and the manner of 
its election to be determined by a simple law) 
to dissolve itself and call new elections, Presi- 
dent Auriol announced that the National As- 
sembly was perfectly legitimate and was en- 
titled, according to law, to serve out the term 
to which it had been elected. 

Under very different circumstances, President 
Auriol intervened twice, in November 1950 and 
April 1951, to persuade a Cabinet to stay in 
office in the interest of governmental stability. 
On the first occasion, the Pleven Ministry had 
been trapped in a Communist maneuver aimed 
at impcaching one of its ministers; Auriol re- 
fused to accept the resignation on the ground 
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that the vote had not been by the absolute 
majority required by the Constitution. During 
the third Queuille Ministry, when its project 
for electoral reform was apparently doomed 
and the Cabinet was ready to resign, Auriol 
supported a procedural decision by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly which gave both electoral 
reform and the Cabinet another chance. 

To this extent, the President has been ready 
to actively support governmental stability and 
the Constitution. While some analogy can be 
drawn to the action of the King in promoting 
formation of the National Government in Great 
Britain in 1931 (see p. 126), occasions for such 
intervention arc infinitely more rare in Great 
Britain than in France. In the latter country, 
it may be of profound importance that the 
President interprets his obligation to refrain 
from political partisanship as one which pre- 
vents his participation in ordinary disputes but 
docs not prevent him from acting when the 
security of the Republic and Constitution are 
involved, or even the stability of particular ad- 
ministrations. If all parties in France were com- 


pletely loyal to the existing form of constitu- 
tional democracy (as are the major British 
parties), there would be little reason for the 
President to assume such responsibilities. There 
is, however, the possibility that, given the situ- 
ation in France in which both the extreme Left 
and the extreme Right arc unsympathetic, if not 
opposed, to the existing constitutional system, 
the President under certain circumstances might 
be forced into an anomalous situation. For 
though, in principle, his action might be taken 
to preserve constitutional stability apart from 
any consideration of party, in practice his action 
would help certain parties and hurt others. It 
might even be argued that President Auriors 
reply to the leaders of the Rassem hie merit du 
Peuple Franqais in 1947 aligned him with the 
‘‘Third Force” (p. 296) as against the extremes. 
It is at least conceivable that in a country so 
badly divided as France, the President’s duties 
as non-partisan defender (jf the Constitution 
might (and should) actually force him to be- 
come a partisan. 



CHAPTER 6 


The National Administration 
of France 


I. THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Government activities are as extensive in 
France as in Great Britain but they have devel- 
oped in a different way. For one thing, the 
French public administration has always been 
much more strongly centralized than the Brit- 
ish public administration. Moreover, in France 
new governmental functions generally have 
been introduced at the national level, instead of 
appearing first at the local level as has been 
more common in Great Britain. 

Yet social and economic services, which have 
given the British national administration so per- 
vasive an influence in everyday life, developed 
more slowly in France, largely because the In- 
dustrial Revolution came later than in Great 
Britain, and was never so extensive. Thus 
France took much longer than Great Britain to 
accept the necessity of the ‘"service” or “welfare” 
state. 

Establishing Social and Labor Standards 

Social welfare measures, and in particular 
labor legislation, were long opposed, in fact, on 
the ground that state-enforced social duties 
might interfere with the free expression of indi- 
viduality and with long-established traditions. 
Child labor was not curbed until 1874, and an- 
other decade passed before trade unions were 
recognized. Only about this time did factory 
inspection begin, and compensation for indus- 
trial accidents was not introduced until the turn 
of the century. The six-day working week was 
assured in 1906, the eight-hour day established 
after World War I, and nightwork for women 


and children forbidden in 1928. But many of 
these measures were much criticized. Collective 
bargaining and even trade union membership 
were still opposed bitterly by many industrial- 
ists on the eve of World War II. 

In the field of social security, too, legislation 
prior to 1930 was piecemeal, haphazard, and 
inadequate. Retirement pension systems had 
been organized for government workers, rail- 
road labor, and miners, but the general provi- 
sions for old-age pensions, which had been in- 
stituted in 1910, were so poor as to be a com- 
plete failjHe. Unemployment relief and employ- 
ment exchanges had been organized on a local 
basis but with widely varying results. 

COMPREHENSIVE SOCIAL SECURITY 

In 1930 France adopted its first comprehen- 
sive plan for social security, including provi- 
sions for old age, sickness, disability, and mater- 
nity. Family allowances were added in 1932. 
Nevertheless, not until the Popular Front gov- 
ernment (p. 258) came to power in 1936 did 
social security receive its full application; bene- 
fits were then increased and a greater portion 
of the population added to the social security 
rolls. As a result, social security in France on 
the eve of World War II extended to all em- 
ployed persons of either sex with an income 
below a certain level (for those above that level 
of income, the plan was voluntary) and pro- 
vided allowances for dependent children. Re- 
tirement annuities could be claimed by any 
worker of sixty who had had thirty years of 
employment, and lump sums were paid to his 
widow or dependent children if he died before 
that age. In case of illness, the state paid for 
medical and hospital care along with a daily 
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allowance varying according to the number of 
dependents. Free medical assistance was also 
given to women before and after pregnancy. 

These comparatively generous provisions did 
not meet all of the needs of the unemployed, 
however, for a person out of work did not 
begin to enjoy his insurance rights (which were 
guaranteed for only a six-month term) until 
fifty days of involuntary unemployment had 
elapsed. The only other aid he received was 
through local poor relief, subsidized by grants- 
in-aid from the central government but unequal 
in application in different parts of the country 
and generally poorly administered. 

RIGHTS FOR LABOR 

The strain of the depression and the growth 
of unemployment (previously almost unknown 
in France) had been major factors in bringing 
the Popular Front government into power in 
1936; accordingly, along with its program of 
extending social welfare measures, it introduced 
measures designed to prevent unemployment 
and at the same time to improve the condition 
of the working class. Between June and Decem- 
ber 1936 it established many new rights for 
labor, including the forty-hour week (intro- 
duced gradually and, in part, as a way of dis- 
tributing employment more widely), two-week 
vacations with pay, and a simplified but com- 
pulsory procedure of collective bargaining as an 
answer to the nation-wide ‘‘sit-down” strikes of 
May 1936. Partly through these means, labor 
and management were persuaded to compro- 
mise their differences in the “Matignon Agree- 
ment” according to which, in return for calling 
off the strikes, labor received assurances (subse- 
quently embodied in the law governing collec- 
tive wage agreements) of complete freedom to 
organize, to elect shop councils, and shop stew- 
ards, and to establish minimum wages by re- 
gions or occupations. 

But this high point of achievement was not 
maintained. The new labor arbitration laws 
tended to weaken rather than support bargain- 
ing power. The Popular Front disintegrated, 
and the labor movement split over Nazi ap- 
peasement. In 1939 the office of shop steward 
was suspended and, under Vichy, was done 
away with altogether, along with the right of 


association and other independent rights of 
labor. 

NEW OBJECTIVES 

When France was liberated the first moves in 
favor of labor were attempts to restore former 
conditions by annulling the Vichy Labor Char- 
ter (p. 265) and reviving the rights of trade 
unions. Indeed, France under the Fourth Re- 
public has gone much further both in social 
security and labor legislation than might have 
been expected from the bitter controversies on 
these subjects in the inter-war period. When the 
Minister of Labor declared, apropos of the new 
social security legislation of 1945 and 1946, that 
“the governing principle in the modern state 
is to protect individuals in those circumstances 
in which illness or material need finds them 
unprepared to meet the costs,” and added that 
“very often the misfortunes of citizens originate 
in the fact that they are part of a community, 
and as such, this community ought to give 
them the minimum care,” he was expressing 
views which have long been current in Great 
Britain but which had not previously been ac- 
cepted commonly in France. It is true that 
France has not yet accepted officially the British 
policy of establishing a national minimum 
standard of living (p. 195). But the French 
government has accejned the responsibility of 
protecting its citizens from the more serious 
effects of economic dislocations, and in fact is 
assuming steadily increasing responsibilities for 
ensuring their general well-being. 

The Sfafe in Economic Life 

Rather surprisingly, governmental responsi- 
bilities for ensuring the operation of important 
sections of the French economy were accepted 
at a somewhat earlier date than public responsi- 
bilities for social welfare. One reason for this 
is that the French are not opposed in principle 
to state intervention or control in economic 
matters, though they have in the past expressed 
fear that social welfare legislation might inhibit 
free individual expression. Moreover, the cen- 
tralization of the government facilitates such 
action, and French industry, in part because it 
is younger and less powerful, has offered less 
opposition to public ownership than British or 
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American industry. As a result, the French 
undertook a number of rather unusual ventures 
in state ownership under the Third Republic, 
as well as some interesting projects in joint 
public and private control in certain fields. 

STATE MONOPOLIES 

To an American, the strangest form of state 
economic activity in France is the manufacture 
and sale of certain products by the State Manu- 
facturing Service (a semiautonomous branch of 
the Ministry of Finance) for the purpose of 
making money for the state. The tobacco mo- 
nopoly was first established in 1678 (abolished 
in 1791 and re-established in 1810) and since 
1927 has been supervised by the autonomous 
Amortization Fund Service, which uses its 
profits to reduce the public debt and pay the 
interest on national defense bonds. The manu- 
facture of matches, another monopoly, has been 
operated directly by the government since 1889. 
The Ministry of War runs the gunpowder mo- 
nopoly. The state also has controlled since 1926 
the importation and domestic sale of industrial 
alcohol, though it has left manufacture in pri- 
vate hands. Telephones and telegraph are under 
the Ministry of Post, Telegraph, and Telephone 
(commonly known as P.T.T.). 

THE “mixed” corporation 

Less unusual was the acceptance of govern- 
mental responsibilities in fields like broadcast- 
ing, civil aviation, shipping, water-power devel- 
opment, and railroads. The most distinctive 
features of this development under the Third 
Republic were the side-by-side existence of 
public and private ownership in these fields, 
and the extended use for the direction of public 
economic activities of the "Unixed” corporation 
directed by a board re|)resenting both private 
and government stockholders. In the ''com- 
pagnie nationale'' the most common form, the 
‘"mixed” corporation was a means of securing 
government direction and subsidizing of pri- 
vate activity. 

However, state control was extended rather 
hesitatingly under the Third Republic and usu- 
ally only as a result of the economic difficulties 
of private enterprise. This is well illustrated in 
the case of the railroads, over which there was 
more state control on the eve of World War II 


than in any other field. Initially state aid was 
extended to secure railroad development. Public 
supervision followed, however, and by the end 
of World War I rates and finances were con- 
trolled by the Minister of Public Works. More- 
over, various lines which were incapable of 
making a profit (notably those in Normandy 
and Brittany) had been taken over at the turn 
of the century, and to these were added the 
Alsace-Lorraine lines when those provinces 
were recovered from Germany in 1919. In the 
inter-war period, private railroad lines were 
given substantial state aid and direction in the 
hope of keeping them solvent, but by 1937 their 
operating deficits, which were met by the 
French Treasury, reached such high figures as 
to make nationalization almost inevitable. In 
January 1938 all the private railroad systems 
were merged into one railroad company, organ- 
ized as a “mixed” corporation. The state heW 
a controlling share of the stock; in return for 
their assets, the private companies received 49 
per cent of the stock and a guaranteed dividend 
on their stocks and bonds. Labor was given a 
small share in management. The financial ar- 
rangement was to terminate in forty-four years, 
after which the state would have full ownership 
of the railroads without further compensation. 

In radio and aviation, public and private in- 
terests also existed side by side. The Ministry 
of P.T.T. established the first broadcasting sta- 
tion in France in 1922 and later set up a number 
of regional stations. At the same time, how- 
ever, private companies were allowed to enter 
the field, and despite various plans for buying 
them out, there were thirteen nongovernmental 
stations broadcasting by 1936, Civil aviation was 
in private hands prior to World War II, but 
maritime aviation was placed under the 
“mixed** corporation, la Com pagnie Air-France, 
in 1933. Moreover, the Popular Front govern- 
ment, on the contention that civil and military 
aircraft were closely connected, brought all con- 
cerns manufacturing airplanes under semi- 
autonomous “mixed” companies in 1936 as part 
of its program for nationalizing the armaments 
industry. 

THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC REFORM 

This rather unsystematic series of govern- 
mental moves in the economic sphere reflected 
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the division of opinion in France regarding the 
best way of handling the country’s economic 
probkms. Never so highly or efficiently indus- 
trialized as Great Britain or the United States, 
and handicapped by its lack of oil, its deficiency 
in coal, and its need for manpower, France 
had fallen behind in the race for production 
long before the outbreak of World War 11 . The 
French farmer had proved incapable of com- 
peting on even terms with farmers in the New 
World, and the tariff protection which made 
survival possible had done little to increase agri- 
cultural production. Moreover, the traditional 
“individualism** of the French farmer and of 
the small entrepreneur in industry, coupled 
with their political predominance, had made 
extremely difficult introduction of highly ra- 
tionalized techniques in either sphere. In the 
face of these problems, the Right had supported 
tJic interests of big business and had urged the 
protection of domestic production, if necessary 
by subsidies, and opposed social legislation as a 
restriction on employers and too heavy a drain 
on the budget. The Left, in contrast, had at- 
tacked large-scale capitalistic enterprise and the 
principle of laisscz faire and had favored an ex- 
tensive social welfare program and state control 
of economic affairs. 

Throughout the thirties, there was, in fact, an 
epidemic of plans for meeting France’s eco- 
nomic difficulties. Most of diem accepted the 
slogan '‘neither capitalism nor communism” 
and aimed at a compromise under which a 
“planned sector” of the economy would exist 
side by side with a “free sector.” During the 
occupation these plans crystallized into the no- 
tion that nationalization was the proper form 
of organization for the planned sector and that 
it should include important portions of the 
economy. As a result, all resistance groups 
united in the winter of 1944 in a program which 
foresaw “the taking over by the nation of the 
fundamental methods of exchange and of pro- 
duction, and the sharing by the working-class 
masses in the conduct of the nation’s economy.” 
Following the return of the government to 
France, nationalization became the first major 
tool for achieving economic reform and recon- 
struction. 


NATIONALIZATION 

The French postwar drive for nationalization 
was motivated less by the desire to continue 
prewar experiments than by the belief that only 
public ownership of the most important sectors 
of the economy would insure their proper use 
for the reconstruction of the nation; at the same 
time, it represented only the most recent expres- 
sion of the long-standing demand of the French 
Left for socialization of the economy. The Na- 
tional Council of Resistance (p. 266), which in- 
cluded representatives of labor and of the three 
largest political parties (the Communists, So- 
cialists, and Motwement RSpuhlicain Popu- 
laire) had demanded the destruction of the 
great “feudal” trusts, the confiscation of enter- 
prises belonging to collaborationists, and the 
inauguration of a planned economy; and until 
the spring of 1947 (under what was called the 
regime of Tripartism) these three parties domi- 
nated the coalition government which ruled 
France. General de Gaulle, head of the Provi- 
sional Government, was less enthusiastic in his 
support of nationalization and planning; but 
even he spoke of the necessity for a mixed econ- 
omy containing an important nationalized 
sector. 

But if there was general agreement, in the 
first months following the liberation, on the 
need for at least a measure of nationalization, 
there was little agreement on what particular 
industries and services should be nationalized 
and no clear-cut program comparable to that 
put forward by the British Labor Party, Thus 
the French nationalization program has been 
more empirical than the British, and also more 
varied; the British have gone further in the 
nationalization of their inland transport, for 
example, but they have nothing comparable to 
the partial nationalization of banking and in- 
surance in France. In general, British nationali- 
zation legislation has been more monopolistic 
than the French; that is, where nationalization 
took place, it tended in Great Britain to cover 
the whole of the activity, whereas in France, 
action was more likely to affect only the largest 
companies in a particular field. 

So long as General dc Gaulle was head of the 
Provisional Government nationalization was 
limited to spheres where government influence 
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was far advanced already and where further 
state control could have relatively few repercus- 
sions. Setting ^‘a collective effort towards in- 
creasing production” as the goal, Dc Gaulle de- 
clared, “We do not contemplate the French 
economy of the future developing without a 
'free sector’ as wide as possible, but just for 
that reason we insist that the State should keep 
the instruments of control in its own hands.” 

In conformity with this conception, five na- 
tionalization projects were undertaken during 
the year from December 1944 to December 
1945: the coal mines in the north of France, 
comprising about two-thirds of those in the 
country; the Renault automobile works; the 
Gnome et RhSne airplane motor company;^ 
the principal airlines; and, most important of 
all, the greater part of banking and credit. 

When De Gaulle was succeeded in January 
1946 as President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment by Felix Gouin, a Socialist, an extended 
program was launched which added to the ob- 
jective of national efficiency a political consid- 
eration : to deprive private interests of the means 
of blocking the general economic program of 
the government. With these aims, the govern- 
ment devoted the spring of 1946 to completing 
and extending the measures introduced under 
De Gaulle. The result was full nationalization 
of the coal mines (with minor exceptions), of 
the producers of gas and electricity (except for 
the natural gas industry and small gas works 
and electrical companies), and of the thirty- 
four largest insurance companies, representing 
about 68 per cent of the premiums paid in 
France. In addition, the rules governing the 
Bank of France were extended to the Bank of 
Algeria. (This Assembly also transferred to a 
national company the assets and property of 
newspapers which had appeared during the Oc- 
cupation, see p. 249.) Thus about half the pro- 
gram of nationalization of “key industries and 
credit,” which the Resistance movement had 
demanded, became public policy, and the gov- 
ernment became solely responsible for the oper- 

^ Both the Renault plant and the Gnome et Rhdne air- 
plane motor company had collaborated with the Nazis. 
Moreover, both were important sources of supply; the gov- 
ernment was the only customer of the airplane motor com- 
pany and also bought extensively from the Renault plant. 
The punitive motive for nationalization did not exist at all 
in Great Britain. 
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ations of these major parts of the economy. This 
marked the conclusion of the program of out- 
right nationalization. When the airlines and the 
two largest maritime shipping companies were 
brought under more public control early in 1948, 
it was through the earlier form of mixed com- 
panies in which private interests had a share* 

Economic Planning 

Nationalization is not the only means 
through which the French government is now 
organizing and directing the economy. Even 
more obviously than Great Britain has France 
accepted the belief that general economic plan- 
ning is essential for a more rational organaa- 
tion and development of industry. 

Prior to the Fourth Republic, rather tentative 
and halfhearted efforts had been made in the 
direction of economic planning, mainly through 
the establishment in 1925 of the National Eco-* 
nomic Council, which brought together repre- 
sentatives of industry, farm groups, and so forth 
(who worked through sections composed of 
equal numbers “of employers and of intellectual 
and manual workers”) and was advisory to the 
Premier. The National Economic C^buncil was 
supposed to survey public economic projects 
and to draft long-range economic plans. In the 
course of its history it undertook comprehen- 
sive surveys of France’s national resources 
(somewhat as the American National Re- 
sources Planning Board did) and analyzed the 
capacity of different branches of the economy 
and their interrelation. At least some of its re- 
ports formed the basis for legislation, c*g., in 
housing, transport, labor, and social reform. 
But the National Economic Council never pos- 
sessed constitutional status nor exercised any 
power. Its abolishment by the Vichy regime 
was not a major loss. 

The pressure of wartime conditions made it 
necessary, however, to establish a body which 
could deal with economic questions in a co- 
ordinated and effective way. The French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, for instance, was 
forced to establish a central economic organiza- 
tion in North Africa in order to draw up its 
list of requirements for Allied aid, and to cen- 
tralize its control over available French assets. 
Accordingly, in April 1944 “an economic com- 
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mittee was set up (composed of De Gaulle and 
the commissioners concerned with economic 
questions) which made day-to-day decisions on 
economic problems. 

Equally pressing was the situation confront- 
ing France after the liberation. Not only were 
there gigantic short-range difficulties arising out 
of the devastation caused by the fighting but 
also serious long-range problems both in agri- 
culture and industry. France s dominant need 
was efficient production; otherwise there 
seemed little hope that France could hope even 
ultimately to meet the everyday needs of its 
people, let alone re-establish an important place 
on the world market. 

In the face of this crisis, France adopted far 
more definite means for economic planning 
than under the Third Republic. An Economic 
Council (p. 355), set up under the Constitution 
of the Fourth Republic, was given the right to 
advise on all economic legislation (except the 
budget) and on the national economic plan. 
Even more significant — especially since the Eco- 
nomic Council seems likely to be little more 
than “an Academic Council of the French 
economy” — was the establishment early in 1946 
of a Planning Council. This council was made 
responsible for producing a plan to “increase 
production; increase foreign trade, especially 
in those industries in which France holds a fa- 
vorable advantage; increase the rate of produc- 
tion to the level of the highest competing coun- 
tries; provide full employment; raise the level 
of living; and provide for reconstruction of 
public and private equipment damaged or de- 
stroyed by the war.” The result was the Mon^ 
net Plan, the most ambitious attempt by a 
democracy at a comprehensive plan for eco- 
nomic development.^ 

Thus the French government has been vested 
with wide responsibility and substantial power 
for the operation of the whole economy. Like 
Great Britain, France faces the crucial problem 
of whether nationalization and economic plan- 
ning can be combined successfully with indi- 
vidual liberty. In some respects, because of the 
traditional instability of Cabinets and the 
greater suddenness with which France has con- 
fronted its economic crisis, it may seem less well 

*For a fuller discussion of the Monnet Plan, see p. 356. 


prepared than Great Britain to solve this prob- 
lem successfully. Yet no final answer can be 
given without a more careful analysis of the 
machinery of public administration in France 
and of the public servants who are entrusted 
with its operations. 

II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

As the French government has entered new 
fields and has become the major director of the 
economy, there has been a parallel growth in 
government agencies, in the number of people 
they employ, and in the size of their budgets. 
Thus during the course of the Third Republic 
the number of national government employees 
rose from 200,000 to 8(X),ooo. And the Finance 
Minister in 1946 estimated, even with allowance 
for the difference in prices, that that year’s 
budget, which totaled 30 per cent of the na- 
tional income, was a “real burden” three times 
that of 1913. Thus the public administration in 
France, as in Great Britain and in the United 
States, has become by far the largest single con- 
cern in the country. 

The Basic Units: The Ministries 

As in Great Britain, the basic units and cen- 
ters of power in the French national adminis- 
tration are the ministries. Prior to World War 
II the ministries directed and correlated the 
work of almost all governmental agencies in 
their respective fields, both at the national and 
the local level. Under the Fourth Republic a 
considerable amount of autonomy has been 
granted to national administrative bodies out- 
side the ministerial structure, in particular those 
bodies directing portions of the national econ- 
omy, but with this exception, practically all the 
work of the public administration is still in the 
hands of the ministries. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF A MINISTRY 

At first glance, French ministries conform to 
that neatness of pattern which is to be expected 
in a highly centralized system. In a diagram the 
ministries would appear like rows of pyramids, 
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for every ministry is organized like every other 
ministry, with none of the confusing diversity 
which the British departmental structure ex- 
hibits (p. 137). The minister stands at the head 
of each ministry and all of its sections are uni- 
fied, at least theoretically, by their responsibility 
to him. 

This apparent coherence of structure is some- 
what contradicted, however, by the relative in- 
dependence of the bureaus (or divisions) within 
a ministry. There is no person in most French 
ministries, except in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the P.T.T. (Post, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone), and the Treasury, who corresponds to 
the permanent undersecretary of a British de- 
partment.'"* Thus the co-ordination of the work 
of different bureaus is left mainly to meetings 
of the bureau chiefs, to the minister himself, 
and to his personal aides. 

One result of this practice is the importance 
of the role of political appointees in French 
ministries. The personal secretariat, or ‘'cab- 
inet” of the French minister is a distinctive 
feature of French administrative organization. 
Every minister brings to his department a 
group of secretaries and attaches who are his 
personal nominees, drawn from the permanent 
service, or ‘‘proteges” of his own. They are di- 
rectly responsible to him, and their particular 
function is to maintain liaison between the min- 
ister and the bureaus and to provide the min- 
ister with personal aides who share his political 
attitude and can advise him whenever he is op- 
posed by the permanent officials. 

Another semipolitical figure in the individual 
ministry is the undersecretary, usually a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly, though occa- 
sionally an outstanding civil servant. Though 
sometimes an undersecretary heads an impor- 
tant service within a ministry and even becomes 
the minister when that service is made a sep- 
arate ministry, he is primarily a kind of assist- 
ant minister, appointed partly to relieve the 
minister of some administrative work but more 
particularly to increase the number of offices 
in the gift of the Premier. Thus the number of 
undersecretaries has varied widely according to 
the policy of the Premier: Poincare having 

® Proposals have been made under the Fourth Republic 
that such an office should be established in all ministries. 
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none, while Tardieu had as many as fifteen at 
one time. 

A third office which is sometimes created to 
aid the political direction of an administrative 
service within a ministry is that of commis- 
sioner, This officer, who ranks below an under- 
secretary, is a member of the parliament and 
is usually unsalaried. 

The “cabinet” of the individual French minis- 
ter offers, in little, the advantages of the Ameri- 
can practice of choosing top departmental offi- 
cers from the political supporters of the ad- 
ministration in power, since it guards against 
the determination of departmental policy by 
permanent officials (as in some ministries in 
Great Britain), by providing the minister with 
alternative sources of advice and information. 
The practice is even more important in France 
than in the United States, however, especially 
in technical fields, because ordinarily a French 
minister has a far shorter term of office than an 
American Secretary. 

Yet, the French practice of having each minis- 
ter bring a “cabinet” with him has two disad- 
vantages as compared with the British policy 
of drawing the top officials within a ministry 
from senior career men. In the first place, the 
“cabinet” sometimes secures political co-ordina- 
tion at the expense of administrative co-ordina- 
tion; that is, the minister’s policy is kept to the 
fore but its detailed execution suffers because 
the members of the “cabinet” have less experi- 
ence in administrative work than the perma- 
nent officials of longer standing. In the second 
place, since the “cabinet” functions within the 
ministry, there is apt to be friction between it 
and the regular civil servants, whose morale 
and the attractiveness of whose positions arc 
damaged by knowing how frequently mem- 
bers of the “cabinet” have been slipped into im- 
portant positions in the service by ministers 
when they leave office. Thus antagonisms may 
develop which result in the “cabinet” and the 
permanent officials’ stalemating each other 
while considerable harm is done to the morale 
of the regular civil service. 

There is no particular reason, however, why 
the practice of having a personal “cabinet” 
should be combined with the insertion of its 
members into permanent posts when the minis- 
ter leaves office. On the contrary, the particular 
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reason for their presence in the ministry ceases 
when the minister who selected them is no 
longer there. This distinction has been under- 
stood more clearly under the Fourth Republic 
than previously, and the comprehensive civil 
service law adopted in 1946 (p. 361) should do 
much to limit the more unfortunate by-products 
of a practice which otherwise has a good deal 
to commend it, particularly under the French 
circumstances of shifting Cabinets. For even 
with his “cabinet,” the average minister in 
France has all he can do in his relatively short 
span of office to maintain control and direction 
of his ministry. 

THE WORK OF THE MINISTRIES 

There are about as many ministries in France 
as in Great Britain, which means that there are 
a good many more than in the United States. 
French administrative organization has long 
suffered, however, from the fact that Cabinets 
have rarely stayed in office long enough to 
undertake a careful survey of the work of the 
ministries and the way in which their bureaus 
are grouped within them. Since new agencies 
are created by executive decree (despite a law 
of 1920 which attempted to make it necessary to 
seek statutory authority before creating new 
agencies or transferring an agency from one 
ministry to another), the simplest thing has 
been to meet the need for a new service by 
establishing a new bureau in an existing minis- 
try. This practice so overloaded the Ministry 
of the Interior at the turn of the century that 
it “burst,” leading to the establishment of a 
number of new ministries. Important minis- 
tries, like those of Labor and Health, were long 
overdue before they were set up. Thus, on the 
whole, change in response to need has taken 
place only as the result of extreme pressure. Yet 
ministries are sometimes created merely to pro- 
vide additional places in the Cabinet, and for 
this reason there is more variation over a period 
of time in the number of ministries in France 
than is the case in Great Britain. 

As in Great Britain, however, the ministries 
in France may be grouped roughly into five cat- 
egories: those concerned with defense, external 
relations, internal order, economic and social 
matters, and finance. 

For defense, France has a single Ministry, 


which co-ordinates the work of the three secre- 
taries of state for the Army, Navy, and Air. All 
of these, of course, provide civilian control of the 
armed forces. From time to time, there has been 
a Ministry of Merchant Marine. There is also a 
Ministry of Veterans which has similar respon- 
sibilities to those of the Veterans’ Bureau in the 
United States and the Ministry of Pensions in 
Great Britain. 

For external affairs, there is the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, which is parallel in function to 
the American State Department and the British 
Foreign Office. The Quai d’Orsay, as the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs is often called from 
its location in Paris, stresses the secrecy of its 
work and hides behind the screen of “high state 
policy” more than does the British Foreign Of- 
fice. The Ministry of Overseas France (formerly 
called the Ministry of Colonies, and from 1881 
to 1895 a part of the Ministry of the Navy) and 
the Ministry of Associated States (introduced in 
the Pleven Cabinet) together with the French 
Union ^ (which brings colonial territories to- 
gether with continental France in a formal or- 
ganization), control French colonial policy. 

One of the major differences between French 
and British administrative arrangements con- 
cerns internal order. In Great Britain the cen- 
tral government merely establishes standards 
for and supervises the operation of the police 
and the court system. British local authorities 
have the actual control over the police, and the 
courts are virtually self-governing. But in France 
these functions are centralized in the hands of 
national ministries, which results in a great con- 
centration of power instead of its broad dis- 
persion. 

Thus the Ministry of the Interior in France 
supervises the operation of national services at 
the local level and watches over the work of 
local administrations through the prefects (na- 
tional officers who are placed in charge of each 
of the departments into which France is divided 
for purposes of local administration). In partic- 
ular, the Ministry of the Interior controls the 
police and the conduct of national elections. The 
Ministry of Justice controls and co-ordinates the 
system of regular courts throughout France (p. 
383). Some writers believe that the Ministry of 

^ For a more detailed account of the French Union, see 
pp. 410-11, 
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Justice should undertake the functions of the 
Ministry of the Interior, since the latter is no- 
toriously ^‘political” in its operations. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether further concentration of 
power provides much of an answer. The exten- 
sive powers of both ministries were highlighted 
by the use the Vichy regime made of them to 
control the country, and under any circum- 
stances they are two of the key ministries in a 
Cabinet. 

The great majority of French, as of British, 
ministries are concerned with economic and so- 
cial matters. Here again, as in the case of the 
police and the courts, administrative arrange- 
ments in France are highly centralized. The 
Ministry of National Education (formerly the 
Ministry of Public Instruction) controls the pub- 
licly supported schools throughout the country. 
The Ministries of Agriculture, Labor, and In- 
dustry and Commerce carry out their own local 
programs. Thus there is less difference between 
the character of their work and that of minis- 
tries providing direct services, such as the Min- 
istry of P.T.T. and the Ministry of Public 
Wofks and Transport, than is the case in Great 
Britain (p. 140). 

Among the newer ministries in France have 
been those of Public Health and Population, and 
of the National Economy, both of which were 
established in the 1930*5, and of Youth, Arts, 
and Letters, Reconstruction and Urbanism, the 
Press, and Information, which were introduced 
by the Fourth Republic. The Ministry of Youth, 
Arts, and Letters, an adaptation of a Vichy pro- 
gram to meet the needs of young persons for 
recreation and leisure-time occupation, lasted 
only a short time under this name, but this area 
has been handled through a subordinate post in 
several postwar Cabinets. All these ministries, in 
fact, have been subject to change. 

The Ministry of the National Economy has 
had a particularly checkered career. Prior to the 
war, it had less influence than had been ex- 
jxicted, but in 1946 it was closely associated with 
the Planning Council which is responsible for 
the Monnet Plan and was widely heralded as 
the key ministry for economic planning. There- 
after, however, the Ministry of Finance virtually 
absorbed it and it did not reappear as a separate 
Ministry until the Faure Cabinet in 195^* 
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Though the Ministry of Finance is among 
the most powerful in France, its influence does 
not begin to compare in pervasiveness or effect 
with that of the British Treasury, which is the 
most important agent of interdepartmental co- 
ordination and control in Great Britain. The 
Ministry of Finance receives from other depart- 
ments requests for expenditures, and its Divi- 
sion of the Budget and Financial Control as- 
sembles them. But it has far less authority than 
either the British Treasury or the American Bu- 
reau of the Budget to propose reductions or re- 
visions. The Finance Minister, too, has rela- 
tively little influence in modifying the proposals 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet, unless the Pre- 
mier himself gives vigorous support. For while 
it is the responsibility of the Minister of Finance 
and his department to prepare them (unless a 
Ministry of the Budget undertakes it) it is the 
Cabinet as a whole which exercises decisive in- 
fluence over proposals for raising revenue. 

Moreover, there is a long (and somewhat dis- 
astrous) history in France of legislative inter- 
ference with the budget. Under the Third Re- 
public the Chambers used to tear the budget 
apart in a way paralleled only by American 
practice. Under the Fourth Republic budgetary 
proposals have been forced through the Na- 
tional Assembly on a number of occasions only 
under the threat of resignation by the Cabinet, 

Even when the budget is passed, difficulties 
are not ended. Though in theory the execution 
of the budget is centralized in the hands of the 
Ministry of Finance, the ministries are relatively 
free from supervision in their expenditures. The 
Ministry of Finance disburses money to the de- 
partments in accordance with the appropriations 
but retains little discretion. There is no flexibil- 
ity in transferring balances from one agency to 
another; and ministries have slight incentive to 
economy, since appropriations are withdrawn if 
not used by the end of the fiscal year. Further- 
more, the Ministry of Finance has no effective 
check on expenditures to ensure that they corre- 
spond to the purposes for which money was 
voted: in other words, no effective system of 
pre-audit, i.e., a check before money is spent 
to make sure expenditure has been authorized. 

There is, however, a system of post-audit (i.c,, 
after the money has been spent) through the 
Ministry of Finance, with a check by the Court 
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of Accounts (Cour des Comptes)^ a body of 
judges, with a technical staff, appointed for life. 
This body was generally behind in its work in 
the inter-war period (though the much repeated 
story that the accounts for 1918 and 1919 were 
not returned until 1937 is probably apocryphal), 
but it has become much more vigorous and 
effective under the Fourth Republic, which 
considerably extended its authority by Article 
18 of the Constitution. Where previously the 
Court of Accounts had no direct contact with 
the Finance Committee of the National Assem- 
bly, or with the ministries, it now officially as- 
sists the National Assembly in drawing up the 
public accounts, and also may undertake in- 
quiries or studies, on the request of the Assem- 
bly, in regard to public receipts or expenditures 
or Treasury administration. In its reports of 
1947 and 1948, the Court of Accounts pointed 
out irregularities and gross squandering of 
funds, of which the Assembly formally took 
note. Moreover, it has vigorously criticized the 
practice of the Cabinet of bringing in a series of 
finance laws (see p. 322), and has advocated a 
return to a unified budget presented once a year. 
In addition, the Court of Accounts has an ulti- 
mate check on the accounts of state commercial 
and industrial enterprises, nationalized indus- 
tries, and semi-public undertakings of which the 
state owns the majority of the capital, though 
the Control Commission (p. 354) deals more 
directly with them. In the summer of 1949, the 
Court of Accounts was also made responsible 
for checking the bodies which administer the 
National Insurance Scheme, even though these 
bodies are not public but made up of the rep- 
resentatives of the interested parties (.see p. 403). 
Further to control expenditures, the Assembly 
established a Court of Budgetary Discipline 
(Cour de Discipline Budgetaire) in September 
1948, empowered to discipline government of- 
ficials who did not adhere strictly to economy 
measures. These bodies, particularly the Court 
of Accounts, have done much to regularize and 
check the financial transactions of the minis- 
tries. 

More serious is the problem of taxes. The 
Ministry of Finance, which is responsible for 
their collection, has three field divisions: direct 
taxes, registrations, and stamps; indirect taxes; 
and customs. But holes in the taxation laws, and 
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poor administration, have resulted in a star- 
tlingly bad record in the collection of taxes. 
Thus while taxation rates have risen and taxes 
have multiplied, French revenue has remained 
far from adequate. Moreover, where the United 
States in 1946 was collecting 73 per cent of its 
budgetary revenue through an income tax, and 
Great Britain 51 per cent, France could collect 
no more than 30 per cent. 

An old, and somewhat exaggerated, saying de- 
clares that “France is a country of excessive tax- 
ation fortunately tempered by fraud.” Yet fiscal 
receipts demonstrate, in fact, that more and 
more enterprises have been evading taxation. 
In 1946, 43 per cent of the yield of direct taxa- 
tion came from salaries and fixed incomes, 
where evasion was more difficult. Agricultural 
profits, in contrast, yielded only 3 per cent. Less 
than half a million farms paid the impot cedu- 
hire in 1946 and only 25,000, the impot gtmeral 
(both general income taxes, related particularly 
to profits). In fact, few ministries in the history 
of France have been willing to incur the hostil- 
ity of the highly influential farm vote by en- 
forcing the collection of taxes. Thus one of the 
major problems of the Fourth Republic has been 
to “regularize” the budget and to redistribute 
the burden of taxation more equitably over the 
whole body of taxpayers. This requires not only 
more carefully drafted laws, however, but also 
more efficient administration of them than has 
been common in the past. 

Inferdeportmental Co-ordinofion and 
Control 

In few respects has French administrative or- 
ganization been so inadequate as in regard to co- 
ordination and control of the work of the dif- 
ferent ministries.* Not only has the Ministry of 
Finance never exercised the effective supervision 
over the operations of other ministries that the 
British Treasury does, but under the Third Re- 
public there was no other body comparable, for 
example, to the American Executive Office, 
through which the President of the United 
States maintains liaison with the whole admin- 
istrative structure. Moreover, there was not even 
a general personnel agency similar to the Amer- 
ican and British Civil Service Commissions. The 
net result was to give each ministry a degree of 
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independence in selecting personnel and carry- 
ing out its particular functions which was in- 
compatible with unified and economical admin- 
istration. 

NEW ORGANS OF CO-ORDINATION 

The dangers of the absence of administrative 
co-ordination and control have been clearly rec- 
ognized under the Fourth Republic and steps 
have been taken towards meeting the problem. 
The General Secretariat of the Premier (see p. 
334) provides a significant new center of gravity 
within the government; the Civil Service Di- 
rectorate, set up in October 1945, provides for 
the first time uniform personnel policies through- 
out the service. The role of the administrative 
section of the Council of State (p. 350), long the 
most important general advisory body in FVance, 
has been extended. Thus the gigantic task of 
introducing effective administrative co-ordina- 
tion and control has at least been tackled. 

The Civil Service Directorate {Direction) y a 
body of experts attached to the General Secre- 
tariat, is, however, largely concerned with per- 
sonnel and only secondarily with the reform of 
administrative methods. It is a general person- 
nel agency which supervises rather than controls 
recruitment, classification, and conditions of 
service, and gives advice on means of securing 
better co-ordination between the ministries. The 
Superior Council of the Public Service (see p. 
364), also set up in October 1945, but with its 
responsibilities somewhat restricted in 1948, is an 
advisory body, which tnay be consulted on any 
question touching the public service, and must 
be consulted in certain matters, notably the fix- 
ing of minimum salaries for civil servants. The 
distinctive feature of the membership of the 
Superior Council is that it includes not only 
high government officials but also delegates of 
civil service unions. 

Upon their establishment, these bodies began 
at once to tackle their huge tasks of bringing 
more order into civil service arrangements and 
planning more efficient and economical UvSe of 
personnel. The first work of the Civil Service 
Directorate was to make a census of all French 
civil servants, the first comprehensive census of 
this body ever made. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, orientation and re'Cmployment centers 
were established in February 1946. These centers 
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can move civil servants from unnecessary jobs 
to places where their skills are needed and place 
other civil servants in private employment when 
economy dictates the reduction of personnel in 
some agencies and the elimination of wartime 
units. Though these are emergency measures, 
they have far-reaching effect on the whole 
service. 

In addition to the centers, the Committee on 
Administrative Reform was established which 
is responsible for drawing up reorganization 
plans, investigating the efficiency and costs of 
existing agencies, and planning for suppression, 
amalgamation, or creation of services. 

Neither of these agencies in any way derogates 
from the authority of the Directorate and the 
Superior Council. On the contrary, they act as 
its aides in the general work of preparing impor- 
tant governmental decisions regarding the civil 
service and administrative reform. Similarly, 
both the Directorate and the Superior Council 
are aides to the Premier. The purpose of all 
these new administrative agencies is to provide 
the responsible political authorities with ade- 
quate information and expert advice on how to 
meet the vast problems involved in establishing 
effective co-ordination and control in the public 
service. 

Though these new agencies are undoubtedly 
useful, it may be questioned whether they arc 
adequate for the situation. At one time there 
was a plan to place the whole civil service under 
a minister, in the hope of securing complete 
unification of authority in the field of personnel. 
In the end, however, final authority was left in 
the hands of the Premier, who is already so 
overburdened with work that it is doubtful 
whether he can make the most effective use of 
the advice provided him (though he can desig- 
nate a minister or an undersecretary to handle 
his general responsibilities for the public serv- 
ice). In view of the peculiar difficulty of en- 
forcing co-ordination and control upon minis- 
tries which have traditionally been highly inde- 
pendent in their operations, agencies like the Di- 
rectorate and the Superior Council may well 
need, therefore, to be supplemented by more au- 
thoritative administrative bodies which could 
exercise control more comparable to that of the 
British Treasury. 

However desirable this might be, the estab- 
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Ushment of more centralized authority within 
the service can hardly be looked for in the fore- 
seeable future. Even the present moves awak- 
ened considerable opposition as being too ‘‘au- 
thoritarian” in scope, opposition which is remi- 
niscent of the objections in 1938 to President 
Roosevelt’s proposals for administrative rcorgan- 
i2:ation in the American public service, which 
were overridden only by the urgency of devel- 
oping a more efficient administrative structure to 
handle national responsibilities in a time of war. 
In France the objections may not seriously im- 
pair the present program, but they may keep it 
from developing very quickly. 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE® 

Though it does not have direct responsibilities 
for co-ordination and control, there is an admin- 
istrative agency in France, the Council of State 
(Conseil d* Etat)^ which has long provided a 
very valuable means (without parallel either in 
Great Britain or the United States) of checking 
the form and character of governmental decrees. 
The traditional role of the Council of State in 
the preparation of governmental decrees was 
vastly extended by the Provisional Government 
and has remained so significant under the 
Fourth Republic that its members have been 
called the ‘'Advisors of the Republic.” 

The Council of State has long performed two 
separate and distinct functions: giving technical 
advice to the Cabinet on the preparation of laws 
and decrees, and serving as the supreme ad- 
ministrative tribunal for the country. These two 
functions are exercised by different sections of 
the Council, one of which, the administrative 
court, will be considered under the judiciary. 
Yet both sections ' have in common the excel- 
lence of their membership and the high quality 
of their work. As a result, the Council of State 
as a whole enjoys a great reputation both in 
France and abroad. 

The advisory section of the Council of State 
is part of the public service, and most of its 
staff are selected initially by the stiffest com- 
petitive examinations in the public service from 
the best graduates of the law faculties and In- 
stitutes of Political Science who have completed 

® For the work of the Council of State as an adminis- 
trative tribunal, sec Chapter 8, pp. 291-93. 


their training at the National School of Ad- 
ministration (sec p. 359). If these recruits prove 
satisfactory, they may advance in time to the 
highest posts in the Council of State. In addi- 
tion, the Cabinet may appoint, as Councillors 
of State “in extraordinary service,” as many as 
thirty-one high officials who have gained their 
experience in practical administration in other 
agencies. Thus a fortunate blend of practical ex- 
perience and technical ability is secured which 
is extremely helpful in legislative advisory 
work. 

Prior to World War II, however, the Cabinet 
rarely sought the advice of the Council of State 
in the drafting of legislation, and the Council’s 
chief responsibility was to provide advice on 
cabinet ordinances, particularly those which es- 
tablished new government services or filled in 
the details of skeleton legislation. Individual 
members of the C!)ouncil also gave technical ad- 
vice to ministries on the drafting of legislation, 
and, as a result, the technical form of French 
legislation has been remarkably good. But when 
one considers the wide use made of the decree 
power after 1926, the Council of State played a 
much less significant role than might have been 
anticipated, the reason being that Cabinets kept 
the most important measures solely in their 
own hands. 

In 1941 General de Gaulle and the French 
National Committee inaugurated a new policy, 
subsequently endorsed by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, of referring all proposals of a legisla- 
tive character to a specialized body before put- 
ting them into effect. Behind this innovation 
was both a recognition of the value of^ securing 
technical advice before enacting projects and the 
desire, in the absence of an elected body, to as- 
sociate some other group with the executive in 
the formulation of measures having binding 
force. In 1943 the Provisional Government es- 
tablished a juridical committee to give advice on 
the preparation (if legislative acts, but it was 
prematurely dissolved in September 1944 just 
before the Constituent Assembly could have 
made use of its work. Almost a year elapsed 
before plans were completed to restore the 
Council of State. At the end of that time, how- 
ever, in accordance with an ordinance of July 

1945? Council of State undertook its new 
responsibilities of studying all legislative pro- 
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posals atid ordinances before they were consid- 
ered in the Cabinet. 

The advisory section of the Council of State 
has traditionally operated through functional 
divisions, of which there were four until 1934, 
when the division on legislation was dropped as 
an economy measure. Before its restoration in 
1944, members of the Council moved from one 
division to another every two or three years to 
maintain their familiarity with general admin- 
istrative problems, and occasionally all met to- 
gether in general session at the request of a 
minister to consider a draft decree. 

Under its newly expanded responsibilities, the 
Council studies a project in one of its adminis- 
trative divisions and then passes on it in gen- 
eral assembly. Ordinances marked “urgent'' by 
the Premier at the request of a minister are 
considered by a permanent committee of the 
Council of State, which has functions similar 
to those of the former juridical committee and 
is equipped with a special secretariat. 

The Council of State has advisory functions 
only, but its advice is so valuable that it carries 
great weight. Both the Constituent Assemblies 
adopted the practice of referring measures to 
the Council of State and found its advice partic- 
ularly useful in preparing the structure of the 
nationalization programs. 

To prevent the re-emergence of the practice 
of skeleton legislation (for which the details 
were filled in by the administration in the light 
of specific situations) to which France under 
the Third Republic was almost as much ad- 
dicted as is Great Britain, the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic specifically forbade dele- 
gation of legislative powers. This has meant, in 
practice, that the National Assembly has been 
seriously overburdened with legislative work. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, it has been sug- 
gested with increasing frequency that the Coun- 
cil of State might be used to a greater extent by 
the Assembly to work out the details of laws 
after the Assembly has considered them. Under 
these circumstances, the Council of State would 
have, in effect, a post- as well as pre-check on 
legislation. Even without this, however, the 
Council of State performs a service valuable 
for the Assembly through checking executive 
decrees and ordinances to see that they do not 


conflict with legislation; ® for France ha;s made 
more extended use of the decree power than 
any other democratic country which has sur- 
vived, and parliament itself is obviously not 
able to maintain constant watch over this use 
of executive power. Thus the Council of State 
in its administrative capacity is not only per- 
haps the most distinctive of French institutions 
but one of the most useful. 

The Organization for Nationalized 
Concerns 

Nationalization under the Fourth Republic 
is both broad in scope and novel in the forms of 
organization adopted. The earlier “mixed’’ cor- 
porations (p. 341), in which stock was held by 
private interests as well as by the state, were 
not used until 1948, when the airlines and two 
major maritime shipping companies were 
placed under this form of organization. In most 
cases, however, the state is the sole owner, 
though even there the French have not used 
exactly the form of public corporation devel- 
oped in Great Britain (p. 142) and the United 
States. The new French agencies are technically 
autonomous and financially independent, as arc 
British or American public corporations; sim- 
ilarly they arc independent legal entities cap- 
able of suing and being sued; they are liable to 
taxation, and their employees are not under civil 
service rules. But the French nationalized con- 
cerns (apart from those of “mixed” form) are 
distinctive in their wide use of interest repre- 
sentation on boards of directors, a device with 
which British and American public corpora- 
tions have never experimented. 

To a large degree, interest representation is 
based on the formula of “industrialized nation- 
alization,” proposed by the Conf 6 d€ration Ge- 
nerde du Travail (p. 243) as early as 1918. This 
formula involves management of enterprises 
under state control by a board of directors 
which has collective responsibility but is com- 
posed of representatives of the state, the work- 
ers, and the consumers. This form is not invar- 
iable, since the coal mines of the North were at 

® In its role as an administrative tribunal the Council of 
State can annul decrees which arc not in conformity with 
legislation. For further consideration, sec p. 393. 
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first (and the Renault works have continuously 
been) under ‘‘authoritarian administration,” ac- 
cording to which there is a president-director 
general, responsible to the minister, and advised 
by the board of directors. Further, the National 
Credit Council and National Insurance Coun- 
cil arc each headed by a minister (the latter by 
the Minister of Finance), though the national 
body in each case and the boards of the separate 
enterprises under their direction have multi- 
partite representation. Tripartite administra- 
tion is widely accepted, however, as the form 
for industry. 

THE NATIONALIZATION OF CREDIT 

As far as the nationalization of banking and 
credit is concerned, the French measures are 
rather similar to those in Great Britain though, 
potentially, more far-reaching in character. In 
both countries the central bank was national- 
ized, a move which made less of a change in 
France than in Great Britain since the Bank 
of France has always been closely supervised by 
the government. The major result of national- 
ization in 1945 was that the shares of the Bank 
became the property of the state, the former 
shareholders being indemnified through gov- 
ernment stock, as has been the practice in all 
French and British nationalization proceed- 
ings. 

A greater innovation was the transfer to the 
state of the shares of the four big deposit banks 
of France. These banks are now run by boards 
of directors of twelve members of whom the 
Minister of Finance appoints four, and the bank 
employees’ unions nominate four, and the re- 
maining four represent industrial and agricul- 
tural organizations. The sphere of activity of 
these banks is now controlled by the National 
Credit Council, and the execution of regulations 
is overseen by a supervisory commission for the 
banks. 

Banks which have not been nationalized are 
supervised by government officials, and the 
more important among them have a govern- 
ment commisioner who attends their board 
meetings and may veto any decision which he 
judges to be contrary to the public interest. 

But the central agency of the new financial 
system is the National Credit Council (headed 
by a Cabinet minister, and with the Governor 


of the Bank of France as vice-president), whose 
forty members represent ministries and finan- 
cial institutions, and, in addition, labor, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, in the belief that all 
branches of activity in France should have a 
share in direction. Even those nominated by in- 
terest groups, however, are appointed by the 
government. The National Credit Council is 
in a strategic position to supervise and direct 
the financial policies of the government, since 
all measures relating to credit, whether by pub- 
lic or private groups, are under its jurisdiction. 
It makes the proposals for financing the Mon- 
net Plan (see p. 356), and similarly for the 
amount and kind of Treasury borrowing. By 
imposing restrictions on bank credits in 1948, 
for example, the National Credit Council 
which, as can be expected, works closely with 
the Ministry of Finance, aided the govern- 
ment’s battle against inflation. The National 
Credit Council, in fact, because of its wide 
powers and representative membership is cap- 
able of exercising complete control over credit 
in France. Yet on the whole, its policy has been 
cautious, and the general picture of the FYench 
economy suggests that, in any case, technical 
manipulations are not enough to solve its basic 
problems. 

From the structural point of view, a striking 
feature of the “nationalization of credit” is the 
position given to labor, both in the control of 
credit, and in the management and supervision 
of the banks. Not only do workers form just 
over one-eighth of the members on the National 
Credit Council, but employees in each national- 
ized bank nominate four representatives to 
serve on the twelve-member board and to par- 
ticipate in management. Even in the case of the 
big nonnationalized banks, a union representa- 
tive serves on a supervisory committee which 
assists the government commissioner. Yet the 
government keeps close and ultimate control. 

NATIONALIZED INSURANCE 

Workers are represented even more heavily 
in nationalized insurance, although the general 
arrangements resemble those for the banks. 
The governing agency in this field is the Na- 
tional Insurance Council, which advises the 
Minister of Finance (who acts as its chairman) 
on general conditions of service, technical rules, 
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the coordination of nonnationalized and na- 
tionalized insurance companies (the former con- 
trolling about 35 per cent of the premiums 
issued in France), and the organization of the 
whole field #f service. The National Insurance 
Council has tripartite membership, representing 
the stale, policy holders, and insurance em- 
ployees. Moreover, each of the nationalized in- 
surance companies (which retain their separate 
identity) has on its board of directors three 
representatives each of the state, the National 
Insurance Council, the unions of employees and 
agents, and the insured. 

Nationalized insurance companies have little 
autonomy of action, since their policies are con- 
trolled by the Insurance Council, the Minister 
of Finance, and the Reinsurance Fund, which 
insures the insurance agencies. The Fund also 
provides one more link between nationalized 
and nonnationalized insurance companies 
through its general supervisory functions, and 
through the fact that all nonnationalized in- 
surance companies must allot it a portion of 
their, premiums. 

THE NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 

The most important of the nationalized in- 
dustries are coal, gas, and electricity. In these 
industries, workers, consumers, and the state 
each have six places on the national boards of 
directors,' thus giving “industrialized national- 
ization” its fullest realization. 

The French coal industry is organized on 
more decentralized lines than the British (see 
p. 145). There is a central agency called “French 
Collieries” {Charhonnages de France) with 
general authority to direct and co-ordinate the 
operations of the mining agencies (Houilleres 
de Bassin) in each coal field. “French Col- 
lieries” carries on technical research, organizes 
training, and determines prices and future pro- 
grams. The mining agencies, which are re- 
gional and largely autonomous organizations, 
deal with the production, processing, and sale 
of coal. 

The organizations for production and distri- 
bution of gas {Gaz de France) and for electric- 
ity (Electricite de France) are national public 
corporations operating through regional and 

f On the lower boards, the state has only four members, 
the workers, six, and consumers, eight. 
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intermunicipal units. They bear marked resem- 
blance to the British organizations in the same 
fields except that there is provision for greater 
co-ordination and integration between gas and 
electricity in France than in Great Britain, since 
they have a joint National Equipment Fund 
and Superior Council and, in a somewhat odd 
arrangement, the deficits in gas have custom- 
arily been met by surpluses earned by electricity. 

The most novel, and probably the least satis- 
factory, feature of the French public corpora- 
tions is the tripartite representation on the 
boards of directors. In place of having boards 
whose members are all appointed by the gov- 
ernment and paid salaries (as in Great Britain), 
the French have relied on unsalaried boards 
(except for the chairman) on which the repre- 
sentatives of workers and consumers can easily 
outvote those of the state. In fact, the trade 
union element has an overwhelming advantage: 
the employees’ representatives are nominated by 
the dominant union, usually the C.G.T., though 
sometimes the C.F.T.C. (see p. 244); consum- 
ers’ representatives are frequently chosen by a 
representative organization, which may well 
be a trade union; and civil servants themselves 
are often de facto in a trade union. According 
to one characterization, tripartite administra- 
tion may mean “the C.G.T. throwing the ball 
from one side to another of a triangle.” The 
greatest overweighting of the trade union in- 
terest is in the mining agencies, whose boards 
of directors of nineteen members include seven 
directly appointed by the trade unions, six from 
the consumers, and six from French Collieries, 
meaning, in practice, probably at least ten trade 
unionists on the board. 

There are two major problems arising out of 
tripartite administration. The first is the dif- 
ficulty of securing effective and coherent gov- 
erning policies from so large and divergent a 
group, most of whom owe primary allegiance 
to some outside body, or else, in the case of 
the civil servants, are performing their func- 
tions as only a minor part of their regular work. 
To overcome these difficulties, smaller boards 
with full-time, salaried members have been 
proposed. 

The second problem arises from the domi- 
n^tnt influence of trade unions, particularly the 
C.G.T., and the control of this union, in prae- 
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tice, by the Communists. There is, in fact, good 
evidence that the Communists looked on tri- 
partite administration as a means to establish 
their control in particular agencies or even in- 
dustries. In January 1947, the current President 
of French Collieries even opposed the appoint- 
ment of experienced civil servants to represent 
the state on its board of directors, maintaining 
that the “lowest street sweeper” had an equal 
right to be chosen for such an office. Though in 
the same month the Cabinet by decree pro- 
vided guarantees for the selection of state rep- 
resentatives on the board of directors of French 
Collieries, and in other ways reinforced the 
government in dealing with troublesome direc- 
tors, it was only after the serious Communist- 
inspired strikes in the coal mines late in 1948 
that these provisions were made effective. In 
addition, however, it would seem important to 
have free election of representatives by the per- 
sonnel of the various organizations rather than 
have them nominated by the dominant trade 
union; it is also important that the govern- 
ment have the right to select representatives of 
the consumers on the basis of certain generally 
accepted criteria. 

But however valuable or unsatisfactory tripar- 
tite administration may be, experience seems to 
show that in fact the autonomy of the nation- 
alized enterprises is more theoretical than real. 
The control over them exercised by the French 
government is in practice at least as effective as 
that by the British government over its public 
corporations. Indeed, since the French Min- 
istry fixes the price of gas, electricity, coal, and 
so forth (and thus has a great measure of re- 
sponsibility for operating deficits, where these 
occur) and appoints the director-general of each 
corporation (who exercises great authority, 
particularly when the board of directors is in 
disagreement) its controls are more substantial 
than those exercised by the British government. 

There is, in addition, a special organ which 
closely supervises the management and opera- 
tions of all nationalized enterprises. The Cham- 
bre des Comptes, a body of experts in industrial 
management and accounting, set up in 1946 to 
inspect and audit the accounts of public corpora- 
tions, was superseded in 1948 by a similar organ, 
the Control Commission {Commission de Vi' 
rification des Comptes des Enterprises Pub' 


%«e^), composed of members drawn from the 
Court of Accounts (see p. 348) and the Ministry 
of Finance. The Control Commission has full 
powers of investigation, presents detailed an- 
nual reports to the Ministry of Finance, and 
makes general reports to the Ministry, the Na- 
tional Assembly (which has a special sub-com- 
mittee on nationalized enterprises), and the 
Court of Accounts. In these reports, it considers 
both “the quality of the commercial and finan- 
cial management of the undertakings” and “the 
activities and results of the undertakings,” and 
proposes modifications of structure and organi- 
zation. Since the director of a nationalized enter- 
prise showing an operating deficit is automati- 
cally removed from his post unless specifically 
re-appointed, there are obvious sanctions for 
efficiency. Beyond this, however, the Control 
Commission, as an independent commission 
operating an efficiency audit, can make positive 
proposals which, if they are used, may well be 
of the greatest service. In developing such an 
agency, the French may have found an im- 
portant means of answering the ever-pressing 
question regarding public enterprise: how to 
keep it efficient in the absence of competition. 

The contrast between the theoretical auton- 
omy of the nationalized enterprises and the ac- 
tual control by the government raises practical 
questions of which the French have not been 
unaware. The Cabinet, in fact, presented a bill 
in December 194S (on which action was long 
delayed, however), which aimed to replace the 
existing piecemeal structure of the public cor- 
porations with a uniform structure based on 
certain broad principles. According to this meas- 
ure, public enterprises would be divided into 
two categories according to whether they pos- 
sessed a monopoly in a public service of gen- 
eral concern, like coal, gas, electricity, and rail- 
roads, or whether they acted competitively with 
private enterprise in a field like insurance and 
the production of automobiles. They would all 
have financial autonomy, be compelled to bal- 
ance their accounts, and, in fact, be deprived 
of financial assistance unless certain conditions 
were imposed. Each enterprise in the first cat- 
egory would be under a general director, ap- 
pointed by the Ministry from the public service 
or on the basis of broad practical experience. 
Tripartite representation would be retained 
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but with the representatives of the state placed 
in a stronger position. Moreover, not only 
would the appropriate minister have to give 
preliminary approval before major decisions 
were taken, but there would be a government 
representative in each enterprise with a power 
of veto (which would have to be sustained by 
the minister within ten days) over the decisions 
of the board of directors. Enterprises in the sec- 
ond category would be subject to less stringent 
controls unless they appealed to the government 
for financial assistance. 

In general, it seems apparent that the nation- 
alization program in France is looked upon as 
relatively complete, and not as a step towards a 
collectivized economy, unless the extreme Left 
should come into power. It is recognized, as in 
Great Britain, that perhaps too much was at- 
tempted at a time when the economy as a whole 
was in its most shaky position, and that the 
profound reorganization attempted in many 
spheres, if it did not handicap the process of 
recovery, at least was itself made more difficult 
by the problems of reconstruction. Nonetheless, 
there ds much less talk in France than in Great 
Britain of reversing any of the nationalization 
measures. The particular concern in France is 
to end the substantial operating deficits of na- 
tionalized enterprises (mainly insurance, coal, 
and the public utilities, except electricity) and 
develop more uniform structures within which 
the representatives of the government will have 
a controlling role. 

The Organization for Economic Planning 

Far more than Great Britain, France has es- 
tablished special organs to deal with economic 
planning. Though in France, as in Great Brit- 
ain, the Cabinet and legislature still retain ul- 
timate control over the final form of all eco- 
nomic projects, they are less continually con- 
cerned than their British counterparts with the 
process of economic planning. The preparation 
of economic plans is mainly in the hands of the 
Planning Council (see below) working through 
its combined secretariat and technical staff, the 
Commissariat General du Plan, though the 
Economic Council and certain departmental 
committees also play a role. 

At first glance, the apex of the structure for 
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economic planning appears to be the Economic 
Council, which was established by the Constitu- 
tion of the Fourth Republic. According to the 
Constitution, the National Assembly must sub- 
mit all social and economic projects (except the 
budget) to the Economic Council for its advi- 
sory opinions, which arc to be given within ten, 
or if necessary two, days. Moreover, the Cabinet 
must also seek the advice of the Economic 
Council in general questions of economic plan- 
ning. But neither the Cabinet nor the National 
Assembly is required to heed the suggestions of 
the Economic Council which, in consequence, 
has no real measure of power. 

The Economic Council is, in fact, a com- 
promise between the insistence of the Left on 
a sovereign Assembly and the fight of the M.R.P. 
for another legislative organ, preferably one 
with a corporative flavor. Thus the M.R.P. 
would have liked to make the Economic Coun- 
cil an “economic sub-parliament,” in which em^ 
ployers and employees in the major fields of 
industry and agriculture were represented. As 
far as membership is concerned, the Economic 
Council does follow this pattern in general, 
being composed of 164 members chosen by dif- 
ferent professional and functional groups, such 
as labor, employers, agriculture, and a few 
“broad-interest” groups like family associations 
and an organization representing the middle 
class (the “Congress of the Middle Class,” 
founded in 1946, which holds annual sessions 
devoted to planning for the interests of this 
group). But its position is only that of a tech- 
nical advisory body without much more in- 
fluence than the old National Economic 
Council (p. 343), except that recourse to the 
Economic Council is mandatory. 

The membership of the Economic Council is 
characteristic, however, of the typically French 
practice of drawing on the experience of differ- 
ent interest* groups in the community in plan- 
ning governmental programs. Many French 
ministries (c.g., Agriculture, Commerce, Air, La- 
bor, Overseas Territories, Health, Education) 
have long had advisory committees through 
which to keep in touch with private groups in 
their sphere of action. Some of these commit- 
tees (c.g., for railroads and P.T.T.) have a for- 
mal share in the formulation of policy, and all 
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of them have frequent opportunities to express 
their views. Thus they have provided France 
with a substantial experience of the usefulness 
of private functional groups acting in an ad- 
visory capacity to government. 

The use of such private advisory groups has 
been extended and made a central part of the 
organization for France's most ambitious at- 
tempt at economic planning, the Monnet Plan. 
This plan is the outcome of the mandate given 
to the Planning Council, the body politically 
responsible for France's economic plans, which 
is headed by the Premier and includes all 
the ministers, together with eighteen persons 
“chosen for their competence" from unions 
(C.G.T., the C.F.T.C., and miners), employers, 
agricultural workers, and engineers. To carry 
out its detailed responsibilities for drafting a 
general economic plan, such as had been de- 
manded (p. 266), the Planning Council estab- 
lished the joint secretariat and technical staff, 
known as the Commissariat General dti Plan 
de Modernisation et d'Equipement, which op- 
erates under the direction of Jean Monnet, one 
of the most remarkable Frenchmen, and in- 
deed Europeans, of the day. His brilliant mind 
arid fertile imagination have made him the 
architect not only of the plan for the moderniza- 
tion and re-equipment of France, but also, in 
large measure, of the Schuman Plan (see p, 
415). One-time Deputy Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, a man whose analytical 
and co-ordinating ability was a crucial factor 
in the economic program for victory in World 
War II, Jean Monnet possesses a superb ca- 
pacity to translate ideas into reality. Nowhere 
has he done it more impressively than through 
the plan which bears his name. 

PREPARING THE MONNET PLAN 

For securing the data necessary to produce 
a comprehensive plan of modernization and 
equipment, Monnet used both the resources of 
government departments and a technique sim- 
ilar to that of the “Working Parties” developed 
in Great Britain by Sir Stafford Cripps (p. 
148). The French system, however, was more 
comprehensive and unified. Eighteen Modern- 
ization Commissions, each with employee, em- 
ployer, and independent members, concerned 


themselves not only with particular industries ® 
(as do the Working Parties in Great Britain) 
but also worked on the general objectives of the 
plan, so that their findings contributed directly 
to the formulation of an over-all industrial pol- 
icy. This unity was facilitated by drawing the 
rapporteur of each commission from the per- 
manent staff of the Commissariat GeniraL 

Another distinctive feature of the French 
“Modernization Commissions" is the large 
numbers of people who participate in them. 
The British Working Party is a small, selective, 
and skilled body. The particular purpose be- 
hind its work is to provide the government with 
expert information on a nonnationalized indus- 
try so that an appropriate governmental policy 
may be designed for that portion of the econ- 
omy. But Jean Monnet intended not only to 
secure expert information but also to educate 
a wide group of people in the importance of 
economic planning and in the vast intricacies 
of a nation-wide plan. Thus, more than a thou- 
sand persons drawn from among trade union- 
ists, industrialists, farmers, civil servants, and 
experts, “with the most varied backgrounds and 
experience," as Monnet pointed out in his pref- 
ace to the report, participated in the survey on 
which the original plan was based. Moreover, 
the “Modernization Commissions" continue to 
be used by the Commissariat General of the 
Planning Council for securing the information 
necessary for adjusting the original plan to 
changing conditions. 

The form of the Monnet Plan itself is also 
distinctive. For the first time the agencies of a 
democratic state formally drew up and adopted 
a specific set of economic objectives with na- 
tion-wide implications. It is true that the differ- 
ence from British economic planning is perhaps 
more in form than in reality, but from the point 
of view of public education, if of nothing more, 
the form is important. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MONNET PLAN 

The Monnet Plan has not attempted, how- 
ever, to cover every aspect of national life as 

® The eighteen fields were coal, electricity, iron works, 
inland transport, fuels, rural equipment, agricultural ma- 
chinery, vegetable production, animal production, building 
materials, building and public works, machine tools, auto- 
mobiles, textiles, mr)tion pictures, consumption and stKial 
modernization, manpower and labor, and overseas territories. 
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do the Soviet Five-Year Plans (p, 503). On the 
contrary, originally it dealt in detail with only 
six “key resources”: coal, electricity, iron and 
steel, cement, agricultural machinery, and trans- 
port, for which it set forth the degree of mod- 
ernization, the manpower needed, and a “tar- 
get” of production for each succeeding year. 
The particular method adopted for expansion 
was to accelerate the rate of investment chan- 
neled into these key resources, thus affecting 
the whole economy. As the plan evolved, how- 
ever, other branches of industry have been in- 
cluded, either because they had an essential re- 
lation to the original six, or because further ex- 
pansion was needed to balance France’s external 
accounts. Agriculture is now in the “basic” cat- 
egory, as are oil and fertilizers. Economic devel- 
opments in overseas territories have been given 
special consideration. And attention is also be- 
ing devoted to the chemical, non-ferrous metal, 
and rayon industries. 

The urgency of the need for re-equipment 
of French industry can be understood only 
against the background of the industrial deca- 
dence which France suffered after World War 
I. In 1939 value of France’s income 

was about the same as that in 1913; but during 
those years France’s industrial production had 
fallen from 7.2 to 5.1 per cent of world pro- 
duction. The capital equipment of French in- 
dustry was on an average 25 years old as com- 
pared with 7 to 9 years in Great Britain, and 
5 to 7 in the United States. Agriculture and the 
building industry were also strikingly lacking 
in modern development, France possessing only 
one tractor to 1,500 acres, and the average age 
of houses being 50 years in the towns and kx) 
years in the country. 

This trend has been reversed by the Monnet 
Plan. In the first four years of the Plan, 1946- 
1950, for which the original estimates were 
drawn, the French economy emerged from al- 
most complete ruin, and went far on its way to 
recovering the competitive status it lost in 1913. 
By 1949, 6.4 per cent of the national income 
was being channeled into the selected industries 
(including agriculture) as compared with 3.3 
per cent in 1947. The electrical power industry 
secured the greatest share, with agriculture not 
far behind. The coal industry had been sub- 
stantially re-equipped. Transport facilities in 
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overseas territories had been greatly improved. 
The steel and oil industries had undergone ren- 
ovation and moderate expansions of capacity. 
As a result, by 1950 electric power plants were 
producing 50 per cent more than in 1939; refin- 
eries were processing twice as much oil; indus- 
try was producing 12 per cent more than in 
the best prewar year of 1939, and 23 per cent 
more than 1938; and agriculture had raised its 
output by nearly 10 per cent above the average 
of the years 1934 to 1938. 

Necessarily, the vast investment outlay of the 
Monnet Plan owed a tremendous debt to Mar- 
shall aid (amounting to $2,300 million by 1950). 
In the first place, Marshall aid was essential to 
the steady flow of raw materials to rebuild the 
French economy. Beyond this, a high propor- 
tion of the financing of modernization has been 
through “counterpart funds” — those funds (in 
local currency) that equaled the value of the 
goods received from and were set aside by each re- 
cipient of Marshall aid. Thus while over half 
the total investment of the Plan came from 
public funds during its first years, more than 
half of these public funds, in turn, were coun- 
terpart to Marshall aid. Moreover, the heavy 
inflationary pressures of the Monnet Plan could 
not have been surmounted without Marshall 
aid. It can be said, therefore, that without Mar- 
shall aid the Monnet Plan would have been 
only a shadow of itself; ecjually, without the 
Monnet Plan and Marshall aid, FTench indus- 
try might well have collapsed entirely. 

The importance of Marshall aid to the suc- 
cess of the Monnet Plan has led to great ef- 
forts to make sufficient advances in moderniza- 
tion and re-equipment so that at its termina- 
tion France will be able to carry the burden of 
investment itself. Yet there is still an over- 
whelming amount to be done. Agriculture, 
with five times as many tractors in 1950 as be- 
fore World War II, still has a startlingly low 
productivity. The appalling housing shortage 
acts as a deterrent to recruitment of the foreign 
labor which France needs so badly. The mod- 
ernization achieved in the basic industries needs 
to be extended to secondary industries. More- 
over, the pressures of rearmament, and the cor- 
responding rise in prices of raw materials, 
threaten the progress which has been made. 

The central problem remains that of produc- 
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tivity. In 1938, the output of an American 
worker was three times as great as that of a 
French worker; in 1949, it was four times as 
great. The urgent need to solve this problem 
led to the establishment in July 1948 of a spe- 
cial Working Party on Productivity within the 
Commissariat GinSrd, In addition to re-equip- 
ment, the committee recommended govern- 
ment-sponsored educational and research pro- 
grams. As a result, the National Committee 
on Productivity, representing appropriate min- 
istries, and employer and trade union organiza- 
tions, was created in 1949, and in the year fol- 
lowing, the French Association for Greater 
Productivity. But the problem of productivity is 
not only one of modernization, and education; 
it is linked to the general lack of social unity. 

Though nationalization and economic plan- 
ning are different answers to somewhat the 
same problem, there is not a great deal of re- 
lationship between them. There is no marked 
concentration upon nationalized enterprises in 
the Monnet Plan; for example, only three out 
of six of the original “key resources” fell into 
this category. It is true, however, that the exist- 
ence of a substantial segment of the economy 
under government direction has aided the de- 
tailed carrying out of the Plan. Government de- 
partments and nationalized industries (includ- 
ing railroads, mines, and electricity) are re- 
quired to follow instructions and make progress 
reports. Large enterprises enter into contracts 
with the state to fulfill requirements and re- 
ceive allocations of materials accordingly. In 
agriculture and the building industries, which 
are too dispersed for such methods, regional and 
departmental bodies give expert advice and 
assist with materials and finance. The general 
principle is retained, however, of making use 
of trade union members, industrialists, farmers, 
civil servants, and experts for the investigation 
of developments and the adjustment of the pro- 
gram to changing conditions. Thus it is the rep- 
resentatives of all groups in the economic com- 
munity who supervise those who are respon- 
sible for executing the plan. By these means it 
is hoped that an '^economie concertSe'' (an 
agreed-upon economy) may be achieved, rather 
than a bureaucratic or corporative ''iconomie 
dirigie'* (directed economy). 

This principle of functional representation is 


of great value for modern industrial democratic 
states, for it provides a halfway arrangement 
between the old rigid division between official 
and private activities and the complete unity 
of both in such a structure as the Soviet Union 
(p. 507). In management, the use of interest 
representation needs further safeguards to at- 
tain useful results. But if the experience and in- 
terests of private groups in the community can 
be brought constantly to bear on official activ- 
ities, an important step may be taken towards 
answering the problem facing all democratic 
states, of how in day-to-day affairs to combine 
expertness with responsiveness to the will of the 
community. Combined with long-range plan- 
ning, such use of private experience might help 
to overcome the problem (which is particularly 
pressing in France) of maintaining continuity in 
policy despite changes in the composition of 
Cabinets. 

III. THE NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 

The French civil service holds a position of 
exceptional power within the structure of gov- 
ernment, both because of the high degree of 
centralization in the French system, and be- 
cause the instability of ministries places much 
of the responsibility for continuity of policy 
upon the permanent officials. To a high degree, 
therefore, the execution of public purposes in 
France rests upon the good faith and impartial- 
ity of its civil servants. 

There is all the more reason, then, why 
France should have developed well-devised 
means of selecting its public officials and a code 
of ethics suited to their res{X)nsibilities. But in 
both respects France has been far behind Great 
Britain. Though it has never suffered from a 
“spoils system” like that which once flourished 
in the United States (partly at least because no 
single French party has ever captured full con- 
trol of the executive or legislature), personal 
patronage used to be common in the French 
public service. In some ministries patronage 
was used to maintain the predominant position 
of certain bourgeois or privileged groups which 
were not always sympathetic to the Republic; 
in others it was used to honeycomb the service 
with personal favorites. 
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in Great Britain Parliament took the lead in 
the struggle against patronage and favoritism 
in the public service and early adopted a com- 
prehensive and service-wide system of selecting 
public employees (p. 151)* In France the move- 
ment for reform came from a very different 
quarter, the public service itself, working 
through organizations of staff associations 
whose members sought protection for their 
positions. The answer was a long series of or- 
ders, some issued by the Council of Ministers, 
but others by individual ministers and even bu- 
reau chiefs, which embodied regulations for 
particular departments or even their subdivi- 
sions. Such regulations helped to bring the 
French public service increasingly under the 
merit system, with selection of personnel (at 
least at the lower levels) through open compe- 
tition; but the rules governing recruitment 
formed an unco-ordinated patchwork, differ- 
ing in detail from section to section. 

Only under the Fourth Republic has a sys- 
tematic effort been made to provide grades ap- 
plicable to the whole service. The task, how- 
ever, is a monumental one. The Civil Service 
Directorate (p. 349), which is entrusted with 
the responsibility of unification, found that 
more than one hundred different statutes gov- 
erned recruitment and classification in the min- 
istries. As a first step towards unifying these 
regulations, the Directorate drew up a number 
of model arrangements, designated four cate- 
gories (known only as A, B, C, and D, with A 
the highest in rank) into which all civil serv- 
ants were classified, and issued detailed sug- 
gestions on how ministries should adjust their 
practices. 

The top grade is for civil administrators, a 
group consciously modeled on the British ad- 
ministrative class (see p. 152). The civil admin- 
istrators constitute a single class responsible 
for the top policy decisions made within the 
permanent service and subject to the same rules 
regardless of what department they may serve 
in. The next grades, the secretaries of adminis- 
tration, resemble the British executive class, and 
are spoken of as “the technicians of the ad- 
ministrative services.*’ They include top office 
managers, accountants, and translators. Below 
them are the administrative clerks, and the 
typists and manual workers. It is true, of course. 
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that by its very nature governmental work 
tends to fall into broad categories — ^administra- 
tors, lower executives, clerks, and manual work- 
ers — so the new classification docs not provide 
radical changes in this regard; but it is equally 
true that the comprehensive classification the 
French have now made is of marked impor- 
tance in overriding the excessive compartmen- 
talization in the separate Ministries which was 
formerly so characteristic of the organization 
of French civil servants. When the classifica- 
tion is taken in conjunction with the new pro- 
visions for recruitment of the higher civil 
service, the results are of great significance. 

Selecting Civil Servants 

As the French ministries established merit 
systems for selecting their staffs (above the level 
of manual workers), they adopted the British 
practice of gearing their tests to the educational 
system, not the American practice of favoring 
the candidate who has had practical experience 
in a particular type of work. The lower ranks 
of clerks are recruited from the primary schools, 
do repetitive work, and carry out instructions 
under supervision. Higher clerks and lower ex- 
ecutives, who correspond to the executive class 
in Great Britain, are recruited from secondary 
schools, carry much of the burden of routine 
work, and may rise to responsible positions in a 
specialized field like finance. The upper grades 
of the sService, the civil administrators, corre- 
spond to the members of the “permanent brain 
trust” in Great Britain and for these, the Fourth 
Republic has established a particular channel 
of training through Institutes of Political and 
Social Science in several universities, and the 
National School of Administration (L'Ecole 
Nationale d' Administration) ^ which represents 
one of the most interesting of modern attempts 
to provide people of outstanding caliber for the 
top positions in the administrative service. 

Before the creation of the National School of 
Administration in October 1945, recruitment for 
the higher posts in the ministries was by com- 
petitive examination (written tests and an in- 
terview), but each administrative unit estab- 
lished its own conditions and principles. Thus 
while the general level was high — a prospective 
candidate had to have broad training in public 
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and private law, and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge in fields like economics, comparative gov- 
ernment, public finance, statistics and interna- 
tional relations — there were no common en- 
trance requirements. Moreover, because the can- 
didates for the higher civil service came from 
the semiexclusive, specialized training schools 
for the public service known as the *'Grandes 
Ecoles” and it was not too difficult to devise 
tests favoring persons of particular background, 
a privileged cadre developed in almost every 
Ministry and was widely suspected of being 
antidemocratic in sympathy. The establishment 
of the National School of Administration had 
behind it the fervor and high purpose of the 
Resistance, and thus had as its particular aim 
the democratization of the higher civil service 
by making merit, and not privilege, the way 
to gain the key posts in the public adminis- 
tration. 

Entrance to the National School of Admin- 
istration is by either of two sets of examina- 
tions. One set is designed for persons between 
the ages of 26 and 30 who have already had 
five years of experience in the public service. 
Thus, in contrast to the difficulty in the past 
in rising from one grade to another, a recog- 
nized channel to training for the highest posts is 
provided for those already in the service if they 
can demonstrate the requisite qualities (it is 
hoped ultimately to open the tests even to those 
without university training). The other exam- 
inations are for the graduates of the Institutes 
of Political and Social Sciences. (The examina- 
tions are broad enough to be taken also by the 
graduates of other faculties in the universities.) 
No Institute, it must be noted, can provide such 
preparation until its faculty, curriculum, and 
methods have been approved by the Council of 
State (see p. 350). The training provided by the 
Institutes is liberal, or general, rather than spe- 
cialized, and combines theoretical studies with 
practical experience. Thus advanced academic 
training and experience within the service are 
the two routes to the National School of Ad- 
ministration. 

Nothing in Great Britain or the United States 
exactly parallels the French National School of 
Administration. Its students during their three 
years of study are ranked as civil servants, and 
not only pay no fees but are paid a regular sal- 


ary. For the first six months, the students are 
articled to responsible chief officials, usually 
away from Paris; thereafter follows eighteen 
months in Paris, including some further prac- 
tical experience, and at least one year of con- 
centrated studies. At the end of that time, the 
students who have successfully completed their 
work to this stage are divided into four sec- 
tions: general administration, economic and 
financial administration, social administration, 
and foreign affairs. The third and final year is 
spent in rounding out the training, and ac- 
quiring further practical experience, which in- 
cludes three months in private industry for the 
specific purpose of providing high civil serv- 
ants with more understanding of its particular 
problems and ways of management. 

Each year the School graduates between 40 
and roo students who then go to the higher 
positions in the central offices of all the Min- 
istries except Justice and Education. The Coun- 
cil of State, Court of Accounts, Foreign Office, 
Inspectorate of Taxes, and administrative and 
economic services also draw their higlter per- 
sonnel from the graduates of the School. 

The new program has not gone unchal- 
lenged. Some critics fear that the National 
School of Administration will create a “caste 
spirit” among its members, and that the re- 
strictions on entry into the school have a mo- 
nopolistic character. The advocates of the plan 
emphatically reject both notions, maintaining 
that the wide variety in the backgrounds of the 
successful candidates (1,500 persons competed 
for the 140 entrance places in 1950) makes such 
charges absurd. There is much sense in the 
argument that administrators must be care- 
fully trained, but there is inevitably some 
danger in making one particular school the 
normal route to high administrative posts. 
Above all, it will be necessary to keep the cri- 
teria of “merit” for entry to the school above 
any suspicion of political or personal influence. 

The Fourth Republic has also established the 
Center for Advanced Studies {Centre des 
Hautes Etudes) to provide in-service training 
every year for about thirty outstanding admin- 
istrators between the ages of 35 and 45. In their 
three months at the Center they study problems 
like administrative decentralization and the 
structure of the French Union, and widen 
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their contacts. Thus not only arc they developed 
as specialists in particular fields, but at the same 
time they are brought to the attention of the 
government in a w^ay which often results in 
promotion, even between grades. The net result 
of this training, coupled with the new provi- 
sions for entrance to the service, is to make the 
higher grades of the French civil service far 
more accessible to those of intelligence and all 
round ability, regardless of social position or 
wealth, than has ever been true before. 

The Status of Civil Servants 

French civil servants have long sought a 
legal definition of their status. Finally, in Octo- 
ber 1946, a comprehensive statement of their 
rights and duties was embodied in law. This 
law makes a distinction, in the first place, be- 
tween those with a right to the title of “civil 
servant'’ (that is, the staffs of the ministries), 
and those public servants who do not have the 
right to the title (such as the magistrals in the 
court system |p. 380 ] and those in military serv- 
ice or in pul)lic commercial or industrial enter- 
prises). 1 he law defining the status of civil serv- 
ants is concerned, therefore, only with the staffs 
of the ministries.” 

The definition of status lays down broad prin- 
ciples in four general fields: restrictions on the 
private activities of civil servants, conditions of 
service, responsibilities and duties as public serv- 
ants, and rights as members of the service. 

The restrictions on private activities are only 
in part those placed upon British civil servants. 
As in Great Britain, civil servants in France are 
forbidden (with some few exceptions) to hold 
other remunerative positions. Similarly, they 
must have no relations with an enterprise whose 
operations are affected by the work of their min- 
istry. In addition, French civil servants are not 
allowed to lake part in any organization which 
might impair their independence, a somewhat 
ticklish provision presumably aimed at Fascist 
organizations but capable of being used under 
certain circumstances against Communists. 

0 Certain groui)s which arc part of the regular govern- 
ment service, e,g., teachers, staffs of local administrations, 
members of the Council of State, and of the diplomatic 
service, have rights and duties similar in general to those 
of regular “civil servants ’ but with special provisions added 
to fit their particular positions. 
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There is, however, no ban in France, like that 
in Great Britain, on direct political activity by 
civil servants. On the contrary, not only may 
civil servants continue to run for office as they 
have done in the past but they may also have a 
leave of absence while holding political office, 
and subsequently return to their position in the 
ministry. 

So far as conditions of service are concerned, 
equality of access to public positions is guaran- 
teed to men and women without discrimination 
of any kind, a provision which may give women 
more chance than in the past to acquire some of 
the higher posts in the ministries, as women are 
now doing in Great Britain. Moreover, the law 
states that except within the same grade promo- 
tion is to be based on merit rather than on 
seniority, as was too frequently the criterion in 
the past. 

Every French civil servant is formally respon- 
sible under the law for carrying out the duties 
of his particular office; he must obey the orders 
issued by his superiors; and he must adhere 
strictly to all laws and executive orders. The re- 
sponsibility of maintaining strict professional dis- 
cretion is also emphasized. 

Side by side with the duties for which a 
French civil servant is legally responsible stand 
the rights which he is assured. Among legal 
rights are the right of protection by the govern- 
ment against suits for libel or attacks resulting 
from the performance of his duty (p. 393) and 
the long existing right of a civil servant to enter 
suit in any jurisdiction, in particular in the ad- 
ministrative courts, over any violation of the 
personnel rules by a superior official, or over a 
decision by an administrative official which 
might harm the collective interests of civil serv- 
ants. Among economic rights is the right to re- 
ceive a salary which is at least 120 per cent of 
“the vital minimum,” a figure representing a 
subsistence wage calculated by the Superior 
Council of the Public Service (p. 364) on the 
basis of the general economic and financial situ- 
ation and approved by the Cabinet and author- 
ized by the National Assembly. Among social 
rights are the rights to family allowances and 
other social security benefits of generous char- 
acter (p. 402). Most important in the view of 
many civil servants are the rights of association 
and representation, including the right to form 
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and join stall associations, or syndicats,^^ and the 
right to have staff members on all administrative 
and technical commissions concerned with con- 
ditions of service. 

The rights assured to the French civil servant 
are comprehensive and far-rcaching. They find 
no exact parallel either in scope or in form in 
Great Britain or in the United States, though 
both these countries provide conditions of serv- 
ice, particularly in relation to salaries, which arc 
far more generous than those in France. Prob- 
ably largely for this reason and because national 
merit systems were established earlier than in 
France, civil servants in Great Britain and in the 
United States have not sought to secure legal en- 
actment of their status to anything like the same 
degree as French civil servants. Each group, no 
doubt, prefers its own particular position, British 
and American civil servants being well satisfied 
with the flexibility of their conditions, while 
French civil servants consider the legal defini- 
tion of their status to be a major guarantee of 
their rights. 

Unions and Strikes in the Public Service 

The most troublesome issue included in the 
definition of the status of civil servants is that of 
the syndicats, or civil service unions. The syndi- 
cate are the outgrowth of early staff organiza- 
tions which fought for better conditions of em- 
ployment. Strongly influenced by syndicalist doc- 
trine, which proposed workers’ control of all 
concerns, these staff associations sometimes 
aimed at controlling the work of their particular 
ministries (e.g., “the Post Office should be run 
by the postmen” was one slogan). In time the 
larger staff syndicats federated nationally into 
four major organizations — the General Federa- 
tion of Civil Servants, the Postal Federation, the 
Teachers’ Federation (primary and secondary), 
and the Federation of Public Utility Workers — 

The French make a distinction between " 7 e droit syndi- 
cal” which is the right to trade union organization for the 
defense of common economic interests, and ”le droit d’at- 
sociation” which is the right to form an association with 
other persons for a con)mon purpose or in a common in- 
terest, which is not as far-reaching in effect as trade union 
organization. French civil servants have had the right of 
association for many years but their right to organize into 
trade unions was not officially recognized until the Law on 
tile Status of Civil Servants of October 1946. Syndicats of 
civil servants have long existed de facto, however. 


which were more moderate than some of the 
earlier syndicats. Nevertheless, the militant ef- 
forts and concerted pressures of the syndicats, 
coupled with their political agitation, roused 
fears that they might use their combined 
strength for purposes opposed to those of the 
government. For this reason, the right to affili- 
ate with organizations like the C.G.T. (p. 243) 
has been a debated issue, not resolved de jure 
though there has long been de facto affiliation. 

Even more tension has centered about the use 
of the strU^e as a means of staff pressure. Ac- 
cording to syndicalist doctrine, organized work- 
ers should make use of sabotage and the general 
strike as steps towards the overthrow of the 
capitalist order. In a modified form this ideol- 
ogy has been popular among the members of 
syndicats in the government service, though the 
use of the strike has been relatively infrequent 
and usually of restricted scope. There have been 
a few serious incidents, however, which have 
strongly affected opinion. The memory of the 
postal and railway strikes of 1909 and 1910 (the 
latter crushed by calling the strikers into the 
army and setting them to break their own 
strike) has persisted ominously on both sides. 
On February 12, 1934, government employees 
joined in a twenty-four-hour nation-wide strike 
intended as a demonstration against Fascism. In 
the same year l^rcmier Doumergue attempted, 
though unsuccessfully, to enact legislation which 
might have been used to dismiss civil servants 
who participated in what was defined as “un- 
justified or concerted interruption of their serv- 
ice.” In 1938 Daladier used the threat of calling 
strikers into the army to curb a demonstration. 
The right to unionize was forbidden altogether 
by the Vichy government in September 1941. 
The right to strike had, therefore, to be consid- 
ered immediately after liberation and under cir- 
cumstances in which French labor was in a 
much stronger position than ever before. 

The right to unionize was immediately re- 
stored after the war and was guaranteed subse- 
quently in the legislation of October 1946. But 
much more difficult was the question of strikes. 
Prefects, Public Prosecutors, and the police are 
specifically forbidden to strike; for other gov- 
ernment employees, the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution provides the right to strike within 
limits regulated by law — but as yet, there is 
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jtio law on the subject. Thus such criteria as 
there are have been established in individual 
cases by rulings of the Council of State. The 
Council of State has made a clear distinction be- 
tween strikes in ordinary activities, which are 
allowed, and those which affect the continuity 
of the national life, which are condemned. Simi- 
larly, it has drawn a distinction between a legiti- 
mate strike for professional reasons, following 
an open vote of the membership, and after due 
efforts to reach a settlement, and an unjustified 
strike called for political reasons, stage-managed 
by officials, or instituted without negotiations. In 
general, in the absence of a specific law on the 
subject, the Council of State has upheld the 
right of the government to take disciplinary ac- 
tions against, and even dismiss, civil servants if 
their strike interfered with the operation of the 
public services, e.g., the railroads. 

In practice, strikes by civil servants have not 
been infrequent under the Fourth Republic. In 
1948, employees of the Ministries of Finance and 
of National Economy went on strike, as did of- 
ficials of the customs service and the prefectures. 
In r949, employees of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction struck, as did administrative personnel 
of the prefecture of the Seine. Even more dis- 
turbing, a warning strike of twenty-four hours 
was called for all civil servants on June 15, 1949, 
and again on June 16, 1950, Equally disconcert- 
ing w^as the action of the police at one point in 
1950 in making a protest by deliberately dis- 
rupting traffic through enforcing the most mi- 
nute details of traffic regulations. This action by 
the police demonstrates the most serious aspect 
of the situation : the fact that many government 
employees put their personal grievances higher 
than their sense of duty to their work, and even 
to the state. In such a situation, no law forbid- 
ding strikes has much significance. The problem 
remains, as always, one of morale and civic loy- 
alty. As such, it is one of the most serious issues 
in France today. 

COMMISSIONS PARITAIRES 

In order to improve relations with the syn- 
dicats the Fourth Republic has given the rank 
and file of the French civil service formal repre- 
sentation in the machinery entrusted with the 
organization and functioning of the whole civil 
service. In every ministry, there are a number of 
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administrative and technical committees known 
as commissions paritaires, i.c., with equal repre- 
sentation of employers and employees. In this 
respect, the machinery is not unlike that of the 
Whitley Councils (p. 156), though the French 
system vests more power in the hands of em- 
ployee representatives. 

The first of the two types of committees, 
the administrative committees {paritaires)^ for 
which staff members are elected by their col- 
leagues, have competence in questions of recruit- 
ment, promotion, discipline, and other personnel 
questions. The function these committees per- 
form is hardly an innovation, however, for there 
used to be promotion boards and disciplinary 
councils, with employee representation, which 
did much the same thing. Both the earlier and 
the present bodies placed their emphasis upon 
erecting elaborate safeguards for the employees 
of the ministries. Under the law of 1946 every 
official is responsible for consulting the relevant 
committee before promoting or disciplining a 
particular civil servant. Moreover, the division 
chief of a ministry cannot transfer one of his 
subordinates from one type of work to another 
without the approval of an administrative com- 
mission paritaire if the transfer involves a 
change in residence or in the general situation 
of the employee. In practice, these safeguards 
have not always been compatible with the effi- 
ciency of the service. 

The second of the two types of committees, 
the technical committees {paritaires)^ whose 
staff members are designated by the most repre- 
sentative of the syndicats and whose meetings 
are presided over by a high administrative of- 
ficial, mark more of an innovation than the ad- 
ministrative committees. They are concerned 
with practical problems of organization and ef- 
ficiency, which may be referred to them by the 
minister or by a syndicate and eventually, they 
are to carry through the reforms agreed upon for 
the service at large and thus will have mana- 
gerial functions of broad importance. 

To some extent the objectives of the admin- 
istrative committees and those of the technical 
committees may ultimately conflict. The admin- 
istrative committees are mainly concerned to 
protect the individual employee, whereas the 
technical committees are responsible for reform 
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in the interests of efficiency. The fact that both 
are equally representative of employees may well 
make the problems of adjustment easier, how- 
ever, and there seems little doubt that this is the 
hope behind the governrhent’s administrative 
plan. 

At the head of the structure of commissions 
paritaires is the Superior Council of the Public 
Service (p. 349), itself constituted on the pari- 
tairc principle. The Superior Council has quasi- 
judicial functions as a court of appeal in any 
issue referred initially to a commission paritaire. 
Thus to some extent, the Superior Council may 
replace the judicial section of the Council of 
State as the guardian of the rights of individual 
civil servants, a development proposed by the 
Council of State itself. 

In some respects, the Superior Council seems 
likely to become a more effective body than the 
British National Whitley Council. For one thing, 
the Superior Council is a smaller body consisting 
of twenty-four members in contrast to the fifty- 
four members of the National Whitley Council. 
In the second place, instead of splitting into 
committees for research work as the National 
Whitley Council does, the Superior Council has 
recommended the establisshment of special agen- 
cies to undertake particular functions (p. 349) 
and thus keeps itself free to maintain general 
supervision of the whole service. 

Moreover, the French civil service bodies, in 
particular the Superior Council and the techni- 
cal committees, have certain broader responsi- 
bilities than their British counterparts, in par- 
ticular for proposing reforms in the interest of 
greater efficiency and economy. It is true that 
the National Whitley Council has prepared 
some excellent reports on special subjects (e.g., 
recruitment after World War II), but its man- 
date does not include general reform — chiefly be- 
cause the British civil service is far less in need 
of fundamental reforms, particularly in struc- 
ture, than the French civil service. Yet it may 
be, of course, that concentrating upon a few 
specific problems, as the National Whitley Coun- 
cil has done, will have more effect in the long 
run than the much broader, more general re- 
sponsibilities of the Superior Council. 

In entrusting extensive, semimanagerial re- 
sponsibilities to French civil service agencies, 
which, like the Superior Council and the ad- 


ministrative and technical committees, are or- 
ganized on the paritaire principle, the French 
have made a bold approach to the problem of 
civil service reform. Perhaps in view of the im- 
portance of retaining good relations with the 
syndicats, nothing less bold would have had a 
chance of success. In practice, the future of the 
policy may well depend less on the merits of 
the provisions themselves, than on the degree of 
public-minded support extended by the employ- 
ees of the ministries, and, in particular, by the 
leaders of the civil service syndicats, 

THE STATUS OF EMPLOYEES IN NATIONAL- 
IZED ENTERPRISES 

The French have not gone further than the 
British (p. 158) in developing new methods of 
selecting personnel for the recently nationalized 
industries and services. Moreover, the status of 
‘‘civil servants” does not refer to any of the em- 
ployees of nationalized enterprises. But ques- 
tions of employment policies, labor relations, and 
rights and duties have been tackled in each of 
the nationalized enterprises in such a way as to 
develop certain characteristic arrangements. 

In general, labor in nationalized enterprises 
occupies a position midway between the civil 
service and workers in private industry, having 
a more effective share in management than the 
latter (p. 401), and more unlimited union activ- 
ity than the former. Most frequently, the rules 
governing recruitment, dismissal, and remunera- 
tion remain the same under nationalization as 
before. But special guarantees for union activity 
are provided by agreement (e.g., the union is 
guaranteed all material facilities, such as meet- 
ing halls, which it needs for pursuing its objects 
by legal means), and there is an absolute prohi- 
bition, embodied in law, against discrimination 
towards an employee because of union activity. 

In addition, there are particular rules govern- 
ing conditions of work, and conciliation ma- 
chinery for each of the nationalized enterprises. 
The Miners’ Charter, for example, which takes 
the place of the collective agreement in private 
industry, includes provisions regarding pay, holi- 
days, hours of work, social security, and so 
forth. Moreover, it establishes joint disciplinary 
and conciliation committees at the local, district, 
regional, and national levels. The first two levels 
of committees are particularly concerned with 
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the enforcement of the Charter, but all may ex- 
amine complaints and attempt to settle individ- 
ual and collective disputes. Whether the work- 
ers themselves will respond to these provisions 
in a spirit of public service has yet to be fully 
demonstrated. 

How Sofisfaefory Is the French 
Civil Service? 

The French civil service is in process of tran- 
sition. Its departmental classifications are being 
merged in a general and unified system. Con- 
solidation and reduction of personnel, reorgani- 
zation of bureaus, and reclassification of grades 
(in response to the pressing need to cut national 
expenditures and in order to make every mem- 
ber of the service a more effective agent) pro- 
vide an admirable opportunity to introduce fun- 
damental reorganization and reform — an oppor- 
tunity which is being used to achieve a much 
more drastic overhauling of the civil service than 
has ever occurred before in France. 

Rut though administrative arrangements are 
being improved, no judgment can yet be made 
in regard to the less tangible components which 
in the end give the service its most distinctive 
characteristics. For example, high civil servants 
will continue to retain their great measure of 
power as long as ministries are unstable and, in 
particular, as long as ministers are shifted from 
department to department without being given 
sufficient opportunity to learn the fundamentals 
of their work. Moreover, all too often in the 
past ministers in technical departments have 
been most frequently shifted, when it is just 
these services which need particular considera- 
tion and long-range planning. In respect, there- 
fore, to the all-important question of the rela- 
tions between ministers and their chief perma- 
nent officials, political rather than administrative 
developments in France will be decisive. 

Further, and equally important as ministerial 
instability in its effect on the character of the 
service, is the fact that French civil servants seem 
likely to engage in more rather than less political 
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activity in the future. It has always been possible 
for a civil servant to run for election and to 
retain his office until he was actually seated. 
Now it is possible for him to have extended 
leave of absence while holding an elective office 
and subsequently to return to his former posi; 
tion. French civil servants have always had a 
sizable block of former members in the legis- 
lature to press for improvement of their condi- 
tions, and this block is likely to increase. More 
serious, however, than pressure for a particular 
“civil service’' program is the danger of inject- 
ing a heavy dose of politics into the civil service 
at the very moment when it is trying to free it- 
self administratively from this influence. Par- 
ticularly since French civil servants have rarely 
aspired to the heights of political neutrality 
which British civil servants are expected to oc- 
cupy, direct political participation (possibly as 
a member of a party opposed to the policies of 
an incoming minister) would seem to offer a 
serious potential danger to the impartiality of 
the service. 

A still further question arises in relation to 
political activity. The lower grades of French 
civil servants have long been potentially a pow- 
erful political force, wedded in the main to poli- 
cies of social and economic change. With a po- 
litical swing to middle-of-the-road policies or to 
the “right of center,” will the civil service as a 
whole be willing to lend wholehearted support 
to programs representing these points of view? 
After the war French labor in general was will- 
ing to sacrifice some of its cherished privileges 
in hours of work, wages, and so forth, and civil 
servants joined with the rest. But again, if union 
leaders should oppose governmental policies in 
these regards, would the civil service not adopt 
the same line? In short, it is still far from clear 
that the bonds between organized labor and the 
civil service are not stronger than the bonds be- 
tween the civil service and the government it 
serves. If this is true, then there is always the 
danger that loyalty to a group may override 
what should be the primary loyalty — loyalty to 
the whole people. 



CHAPTER 7 


Local Administration in France 


The paradox of French government is that its 
highly demcxrratic forms in national affairs have 
long been combined with centralized control 
over IcKal administration. Early in the present 
century Lord Bryce asked, ‘‘Why trust a nation 
of forty million to deal with questions vital to 
national existence, and refuse to trust the in- 
habitants of departments and communes with 
the management of their own local affairs?” In 
the same spirit Paul Deschanel, a former Presi- 
dent of France, declared, ‘‘We have a republic 
at the top, the empire at the base.” 

The history of French local administration (as 
it is commonly called in France rather than 
“local government”) reflects an awareness of this 
paradox. The National Assemblies established a 
democratic and decentralized system of local 
government in 1789 and 1790, setting up elected 
councils in the departments, the largest local 
subdivisions, and also in the communes (includ- 
ing cities, towns, and villages), and placing ex- 
tensive powers in the hands of locally selected 
executives. Napoleon completely overthrew this 
system, however, and replaced it with a highly 
centralized, administrative hierarchy, headed in 
each department by a prefect who controlled the 
communes in the area as well as the department 
at large and was merely “advised” by nominated 
local bodies and officers. Thereafter, continued 
efforts were made to lessen the degree of central 
control. Both the departments and the com- 
munes ultimately won back the right to elect 
their own councils. Moreover, each communal 
council achieved the right to choose its own 
executive officer, the mayor, who was vested 
with considerable power. But suggestions made 
under the Fourth Republic to transfer control 
of administration in the departments to locally 
elected officers have not been implemented. 


Thus, local bodies still are supervised and to a 
considerable extent controlled by the prefect, the 
agent of the central government. 

Local communities have been denied substan- 
tial control of local affairs for two reasons. One 
is the persistence of the revolutionary tradition 
of France as a country “one and indivisible.” De- 
centralization, in this sense, has seemed a threat 
to unity. The second, while more subtle, may be 
equally influential. Those who control the cen- 
tral government find it useful to be able to con- 
trol local politics. “When one is in opposition 
one attacks centralization,” Deschanel pointed 
out, “but is only too happy to use it when in 
power. It is such a convenient instrument of 
domination.” It is questionable, therefore, 
whether France will ever create what England 
or the United States would call “genuine” local 
self-government. 


1. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The persistent emphasis on central control in 
France has been reflected not only in the posi- 
tion of the prefect but also in the development 
of local services and the division of responsibili- 
ties in the local sphere. As in other countries, 
local government in France includes both the 
local administration of national services and the 
administration of the local community’s own 
activities. But where in England local services 
were organized first and national control came 
later, the progression in France has been in the 
opposite direction. Local administration has de- 
veloped mainly as a means of ensuring adequate 
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execution of services originally instituted and 
financed by the national government. 

Division of Work 

It is not surprising, therefore, that local ad- 
ministration in France means for the most part 
the operations of local staffs under the direction 
of national officers. Sometimes, as in social in- 
surance, these operations are supervised directly 
by members of the national ministry; some- 
times, as in education, and in police, fire, and 
health protection, by the prefect. But in neither 
case is there much scope for local initiative. 

Local activities which would more nearly par- 
allel the responsibilities undertaken by American 
and British local governments are restricted in 
France to services which supplement national 
programs, are of a secondary character, or are of 
purely local concern. 

The major field in which local units provide 
supplementary services is that of relief and pub- 
lic welfare. Departments and communes have 
some mandatory responsibilities in this field, 
e.g., they establish institutions for orphans, 
the insane and feeble-minded, and young delin- 
quents, and also schools for the deaf, blind, 
dumb, and subnormal. But they way also estab- 
lish health and welfare clinics, and playground 
and sports facilities. Special aid for large needy 
families and expectant mothers is characteristic 
of the relief measures which local units extend 
on their own initiative. Public employment serv- 
ices are a relatively new addition to local pow- 
ers. More surprising is the provision by many 
towns of nursery schools and institutions for 
training in architecture, art, and technical fields. 

Secondary services are best illustrated by the 
division of responsibilities for roads which bear 
general similarity to that in the United States 
and Great Britain. The French national govern- 
ment builds and services all the main highways 
in the country; the departments look after sec- 
ondary and local roads. Smaller departments 
often use the services of national highway staffs 
for their road work, but larger ones employ their 
own staffs. 

A purely local service was long interpreted in 
France in a highly restricted manner and still 
means a service in a field which the national 
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government has not entered. Moreover, through-^ 
out the nineteenth century local communities 
were forbidden to establish services on the local 
level which were “in competition with private 
economic enterprise.” This extreme by-product 
of a laissez-faire attitude was gradually relaxed 
to permit municipalities to establish their own 
gas, water, and garbage disposal plants. Just be- 
fore World War I, towns were permitted to ad- 
minister transportation and to develop electric 
power. After the war they were allowed to ex- 
pand into the field of “municipal trading,” e.g., 
markets, abattoirs, bakeries, so long as proof 
could be given that the needs of the community 
were not otherwise being met and that there 
was no exploitation of consumers. 

In consequence, most French towns of any 
size now have municipal warehouses, markets, 
public baths, stadiums, botanical gardens, and li- 
braries. More surprising to Americans, they also 
operate or finance municipal theaters, opera 
houses, and conservatories of music. The depart- 
ments have no developments of this kind, their 
purely local activities being restricted to looking 
after their own public buildings and property. 

Finance 

The powers of a body are generally deter- 
mined by its control over finance, and nowhere 
is the weakness of French local units better illus- 
trated than in their inadequate sources of rev- 
enue. By law their independent income is lim- 
ited to a variety of small taxes, a small fraction 
of some national taxes, the income on public 
property, and profits from municipal enterprises. 
Thus they have no single substantial source of 
funds comparable to the property taxes or 
“rates” collected by American or English local 
governments (p. 164). 

The relationship between central and local 
financial responsibilities is so complex that there 
is little advantage to describing it in detail. More 
important is the fact that the national govern- 
ment expects local units to contribute from 
their small incomes towards expenses in such 
fields as primary education, unemployment re- 
lief, and substantial public works. About 75 per 
cent of the total outlay of the departments aud 
an even higher percentage of communal ex- 
penditures are obligatory under national law, 
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either as contributions towards national services 
or as outlay for local services which are manda- 
tory. In return, the national government extends 
grants-in-aid of local services which amount to 
about 20 per cent of total local expenditures. But 
general financial arrangements have proved 
highly unsatisfactory and have been the subject 
of constant protests by local representatives. Lo- 
cal communities have been constantly in debt 
(though limits on the power to borrow and 
central supervision have prevented bankruptcy), 
the measures for aiding local services through 
national revenue have been generally inequitable 
in result and have all too often encouraged ir- 
responsibility, and with comparatively few inde- 
pendent sources of revenue open to the local 
units, local initiative has been curbed. 

Only heroic remedies can change this situa- 
tion. French critics have proposed that the na- 
tional government assume full financial respon- 
sibility for expenditures in education, relief, and 
public works; or that local units should be al- 
lowed to levy sales taxes on luxury goods or 
householders’ taxes (which could avoid the in- 
equalities resulting from the English system of 
rates by taking some account of income). But 
either plan needs to be coupled with a more 
clear-cut division between national and local 
financial responsibilities. 

IL THE UNITS OF LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Not only are French local units restricted in 
independent functions and sources of revenue; 
their very character works against the develop- 
ment of any strong local sentiment which might 
lead to active pressure for them to have more in- 
fluence, for with the exception of certain com- 
munes, French local units neither correspond 
to historic divisions nor possess much social, eco- 
nomic, or geographic unity. 

The largest units of French local administra- 
tion are the ninety-seven departments, of which 
the original eighty-three were established in 
1790 by the Constituent Assembly, the rest hav- 
ing originated in subsequent additions to French 
territory. A surprising feature to a foreigner is 
that the departments include not only areas in 


continental France but also in overseas terri- 
tories. The administrative subdivisions of Al- 
geria have long formed three of the depart- 
ments, and in 1946 Martinique, Guiana, Re- 
union, and Guadeloupe also became depart- 
ments. The extension of the status of a depart- 
ment to a territory is a mark of close assimila- 
tion, indeed “oneness,” with metropolitan 
France. 

The original departments in France bear no 
relationship to earlier historical divisions (as do 
many English counties) for the good reason that 
the Constituent Assembly which set them up 
was attempting to stamp out local particularism 
by replacing the old provincial units with new 
ones which would command no traditional sen- 
timent. The only positive principle behind the 
boundaries of the departments was that they 
should be small enough to enable any person 
to make the round trip from his home to its 
governing seat in the course of a single day. 
Needless to say, modern means of transportation 
have invalidated this reason for keeping the de- 
partments so small. Moreover, modern geogra- 
phers maintain that only six of the departments 
are homogeneous units and that fifty-nine are 
entirely devoid of any geographical, economic, 
or ethnic cohesivencss. The passage of more 
than a century has stirred some local sentiment 
in some departments (e.g., there are associations 
in Paris for men from de])artments like the Lot 
and the Dordogne), as there is in some few 
counties in the United States; but in general, 
they remain little more than administrative sub- 
divisions, the domain of the prefect. 

The next two units, the 280 arrondissements 
and the 3,000 cantons, not only inspire little }X)p- 
ular sentiment but lack important governmen- 
tal functions. The arrondissements once had 
small, locally elected councils, but these were 
suspended by Vichy and have not been re-estab- 
lished. Each is supervised now by a subprcfcct, 
whose office brings a certain dignity to the prin- 
cipal town of the area and also enough addi- 
tional business to make the inhabitants reluctant 
to have the unit abolished, as has often been 
suggested. The arrondissement used to be the 
basic constituency for the Chamber of Deputies, 
and it was commonly known as the “fief of the 
deputy,” within which he could control patron- 
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age and political organization. Today (p. 297) 
even this function has disappeared. 

The canton has not even an organ of self- 
government, but has a certain usefulness for 
military and judicial (p. 384) functions and, in 
some places, roots in local sentiment, which have 
led periodically, but so far unsuccessfully, to 
proposals that it should be given a more impor- 
tant part in local government. At present, its 
only political function is to serve as the electoral 
district for departmental councillors. 

The commune is the unit of local administra- 
tion which has the soundest basis in history and 
local sentiment and the greatest degree of self- 
government. But among the 38,000 communes 
in France there are many which have little rea- 
son for existence. Unlike English or American 
local government, French local administration 
uses the same unit for urban and rural areas. 
All cities, including Paris, are communes, but so 
are small rural districts including sometimes 
only a score of houses. Nearly 30,000 of the com- 
munes have fewer than 1,000 inhabitants; 23,000 
have fewer than 500 inhabitants. Certain com- 
munes cover no more than a few acres, and the 
average size, despite the existence of the cities 
and of one commune including 400 sejuare miles, 
is no more than 6 square miles. 

Movemenfs fo Reform the Units 

The obviously unsatisfactory character of the 
units of French local government has led to 
two reform movements: the one seeking to dif- 
ferentiate between the type of government and 
the areas of rural and urban units, and the other 
seeking to supplement or replace the depart- 
mental divisions by regional arrangements. The 
aim of the first movement is to secure more 
self-government for the larger cities and to re- 
group the smaller communes into more sub- 
stantial units in the interests of efficiency and 
economy. The aim of the second movement is 
to establish a series of large subdivisions in 
France which would act as a counterbalance to 
overcentralization. 

One argument in favor of regionalism is that 
France has long been covered by a series of ad 
hoc regional administrative divisions far larger 
than those of the departments. Under the Third 
Republic there were 27 Appeal Courts for jus- 
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tice, 18 regions for military administration, 17 
academies for education, 14 agricultural regions, 
II labor inspection divisions, and $0 forth. Most 
of these areas overlapped, and single depart- 
ments found themselves in a number of differ- 
ent regions for different purposes. Thus an in- 
habitant of the Department of Ardeche, for ex- 
ample, would have to go to four different cen- 
ters for an ordinary law case, an administrative 
law case, a question of educational affairs, and 
a military matter. This meant not only personal 
inconvenience but also administrative confusion. 
The advocates of regionalism proposed, there- 
fore, -that between twenty and twenty-five re- 
gions should be set up into which all these ad- 
ministrative subdivisions should be fitted. 

These proposals were moved out of the realm 
of theory by the Vichy regime. In response to 
the obvious need for deconcentration at that 
time, and to rather romantic notions of making 
the province the principal division, seventeen 
Regional Prefectures were established (six in 
unoccupied France and eleven in occupied 
France) under Regional Prefects who at first 
co-ordinated and subsequently directed the work 
of the departments in their areas through spe- 
cial police and economic powers. New group- 
ings for youth, sport, health, food control, and 
so forth were organized on the basis of the re- 
gional areas, and older divisions, like those for 
labor inspection and prisons, were rearranged 
to fit the new boundaries. But the regions had 
no separate corporate being and no budget, and 
the experiment was not particularly successful. 

After the liberation, reconstruction work was 
organized through the system of regional divi- 
sions, and early in 1945, boundaries were fixed 
for eighteen regions (one more had been added 
for the Alsatian departments), each grouping a 
number of departments around an important 
city like Lyon, Toulouse, Bordeaux, or Rouen. 
The eighteen Commissaires had special powers, 
extended and defined in 1945 as being “to stimu- 
late, control, orientate, and co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the Prefects and of the chiefs of the re- 
gional services.” Like the Regional Prefects, how- 
ever, they were concerned with exceptional cir- 
cumstances, in particular with public order, and, 
if anything, they too ascerbated relations be- 
tween the departments and the central govern- 
ment by providing an intervening layer of au- 
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thority. In any event, they were short-lived, for 
in March 1946 the Constituent Assembly de- 
cided to abolish the regional divisions and to 
return to the customary units of local admin- 
istration. 

What is noticeable in these experiments, and 
in the establishment in 1948 of the so-called 
‘"Super-Prefects” (see p. 371), is that they make 
no attempt to grapple with the basic issue of 
regionalism, that is, of establishing areas which 
are relatively self-sufficient economically, or have 
geographical and social homogeneity. They are, 
on the contrary, mere administrative groupings 
and, as such, have not answered France's need 
for local units which fit modern economic con- 
ditions. 

IIL THE ORGANS AND OFFICERS OF 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

In England there is only one main organ of 
local government in each unit — the council — 
and, except for minor differences of member- 
ship, the structure of each council is the same 
regardless of whether the unit is an admin- 
istrative county or a rural district (p. 167). But 
in the two most important local units in France, 
the department and the commune, there are 
three centers of authority: the prefect (who is 
the representative of the central government), 
the locally elected council, and the council's 
elected executive (known as the president of 
the council in a department and the mayor in a 
commune). Moreover, there is a considerable 
difference in this tripartite relationship in the 
department and in the commune: the prefect 
having a stronger position in the department 
than in the commune, while the local executive, 
the mayor, has a stronger position in the com- 
mune than the president of the council has in 
the department. 

The Roie of the Prefect 

The prefect is the dominant figure in French 
local administration. As the link, and sometimes 
the buffer, between the central administration 
and the local area, “he concentrates in his own 
person,” as a French authority once wrote, “the 


perpetual conflict of authority and freedom* . . . 
He is at once the agent of the government, the 
tool of the party, and the representative of the 
area which he administers.” 

THE AGENT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The most important role of the prefect is as 
the agent of the national government in the 
department. Traditionally, the prefect has been 
appointed by the Minister of the Interior and re- 
mained responsible to him throughout his ca- 
reer. The power of appointment is now vested 
officially in the Council of Ministers, but the 
Minister of the Interior still retains a preponder- 
ant influence. 

Prefects are usually selected by promotion 
from certain grades of the administrative service, 
particularly from the subprefects who act as 
their chief assistants and have semi-independent 
functions within their own area, the arrondisse- 
merit. The prefects hold important positions and 
normally remain in office until they retire. But 
they are essentially political rather than admin- 
istrative appointees and they are expected to re- 
spond to the political purposes of the minister. 
They may be shifted at will from one area to 
another and are occasionally “demoted” to less 
important areas or even positions, though almost 
never dismissed. But their chances of promotion 
to the more important departments depend on 
the extent to which they obey the will of the 
government. 

The prefect acts in any instance where the 
state is represented in its corporate capacity in 
departmental affairs, e.g., signing a contract for 
public works or in a suit affecting state agencies 
in the administrative courts. He is also the titu- 
lar head of the department, responsible for cere- 
monials in case of official visits. 

But the major functions of the prefect are ad- 
ministrative. He has the formal power of ap- 
pointment of officials in the various state serv- 
ices operating in the department-— the schools, 
welfare agencies, road and bridge services, peni- 
tentiaries, postal and telegraph stations, and so 
forth — thfHigh his discretion has been limited 
by the establishment of a competitive merit sys- 
tem covering almost all posts. (In England the 
appointments are made by the councils which 
can establish their own standards except for cer- 
tain officials.) The prefect is also responsible for 
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maintaining general supervision over local ad- 
ministration of national services. 

In relation to the local councils in the depart- 
ment and in the communes the prefect has both 
direct and residual responsibilities. He must 
watch for any violation of national law, in par- 
ticular laws relating to the press, public mect,- 
ings, and theaters. In situations of disorder or 
danger the prefect has independent power to act. 
Dangerous aliens are in his special sphere of 
responsibility and, since 1935, he has aided in 
apprehending and investigating persons charged 
with crimes. 

More startling from the English or American 
point of view is the power of the prefect to 
supervise the work of the councils in any matter 
of national concern. This power is called tutelle 
administrative, administrative “guardianship,’' 
and under it the prefect has the right to dissolve 
illegal meetings of the departmental council 
(e.g., when the council discusses topics not 
within its jurisdiction), suspend communal 
councils for improper activities and recommend 
their dissolution or the removal of mayors (in 
1950, for example, five communal councils were 
dissolved, one mayor suspended, and four Com- 
munist mayors dismissed), and add to the 
budget of a commune mandatory expenditures 
which the council has failed to vote. 

Though the prefect can issue ordinances hav- 
ing the effect of law, they must be on matters 
specifically covered by national statutes, for he 
has no blanket authority. Appeals against pre- 
fcctural ordinances receive careful consideration 
by the Council of Stale, and they can be nulli- 
fied if they do not adhere rigidly to the letter 
of the provisions of decrees or laws. But apart 
from this restriction, the prefect may issue orders 
in his capacity as agent of the national govern- 
ment which are binding not only on the ad- 
ministrative services under his direction but also 
on the general public. 

The most important postwar development for 
co-ordinating the work of the ninety prefects of 
metropolitan France is the appointment of eight 
Inspecteurs Generaux Administration en Mis- 
sion Extraordinaire (IGAME), popularly, if 
somewhat erroneously, termed “Super-Prefects. 
Like the earlier Regional Prefects and Regional 
Commissaires (p. 369), the IGAME were set up 
because of security needs made obvious by the 
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nation-wide strikes in Novcmbcr-December 
1947. In time of crisis the IGAME, rather than 
the military authorities, wield ultimate control. 
The usefulness of the IGAME was demon- 
strated shortly after their establishment in 
March 1948, not only during the serious strikes 
in the coal mines of October-November 1948 
and those of the railroad workers in February 
1950, but also during the disastrous fires in the 
Landes, in September 1949, which affected a 
number of departments. In such emergencies, 
the IGAME exercise special powers, received by 
special delegation, ordinarily possessed only by 
the Minister of the Interior. This is, in fact, a 
characteristic feature of their position for, in 
contrast to the earlier experiments in which 
certain powers belonging to the prefects were 
transferred to the regional officials, the IGAME 
have no regulatory jurisdiction or specific pow- 
ers, except where specially designated, and thus 
take no authority away from the prefects in 
their areas. This means, moreover, that the 
IGAME have no special regional cadre or staff 
of their own: “ni cabinet ni adjoint,” as is said, 
an important factor in promoting the generally 
co-operative relations between the IGAME and 
the prefects. 

The original intention was to have the 
IGAME reside in Paris in order that they would 
have more constant access to the ministries, and 
also be less susceptible to local influence and 
gain more perspective on the needs of their de- 
partments. Increasingly, however, the IGAME 
are being stationed in their particular areas, and 
in several instances, their functions have been 
combined with those of the prefect in an impor- 
tant center. TTiis makes it easier for the IGAME 
to organize consultative committees of the pre- 
fects in their areas, as well as to have monthly 
meetings with each prefect. Even when living 
in the local areas, however, the IGAME also 
have monthly meetings with the Minister of the 
Interior, and keep in close touch with the min- 
istries which operate services in the local areas. 
This latter development may well be one of the 
most important of the services of the IGAME, 
for national ministries have not only had so 
much direct supervision over the services in 
their fields in recent years as to leave the prefect 
with relatively little to do in regard to them, 
but also on occasions have instituted somewhat 
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conflicting programs. Consultation with the 
IGAME is providing more co-ordination of na- 
tional programs in the local areas, a move long 
overdue. 

The establishment of the IGAME is a move 
not towards decentralization of authority, but 
rather towards deconcentration. It facilitates co- 
ordination of the work of the prefects, as well as 
of national ministries in local areas. Since there 
is no element of compulsion involved, no hostil- 
ity seems to have been aroused, though there is 
always the possibility that if the IGAME be- 
come too useful they will arouse jealousy. So far, 
however, they have proved to be unusually use- 
ful links between the central government and 
the prefects. 

THE prefect’s POSITION IN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE DEPARTMENT 

Under the Third Republic the prefect was not 
only the agent of the national government in 
department and commune; he was also the head 
of the department’s own government. As such, 
he prepared the budget, drafted ordinances, saw 
to the execution of the decisions of the council, 
allocated funds to the bureaus, and pre-audited 
expenditures. 

These functions placed the prefect in a posi- 
tion from which he could virtually control the 
operation of all local matters. The extent of this 
power was given dramatic illustration when the 
Vichy government made use of the prefectural 
system to take over control of local affairs. To 
avoid such a danger in the future, the Com- 
munists and Socialists in the Constituent Assem- 
bly favored replacing the prefect as the execu- 
tive officer of the department by the president 
of the departmental council. Men of long experi- 
ence, like Herriot, the leader of the Radical So- 
cialists, felt it would be unfortunate, however, 
to vest executive powers, like the appointment 
of department officials, in the hands of the presi- 
dentrof the departmental council, lest the local 
administration be brought too much under local 
political influence. Moreover, as Herriot pointed 
out, the provisions in the Constitution really re- 
quired both men to supervise each other. In 
practice, the development envisaged by the Con- 
stitution has not been translated into law. Even 
if it were, it would not have great significance, 


for departments have decreasing importance 
both in economic and administrative functions. 

The Departmental and Communal Councils 

Because of the dominant position of the pre- 
J^ect in French local administration, the council, 
the local organ of self-government in both de- 
partment and commune, has relatively much less 
importance in the management of local affairs 
than has an English county or county borough 
council. This situation exists despite the fact that 
Article 87 of the Constitution of the Fourth Re- 
public declares that departments and communes 
“administer themselves freely through councils 
elected by universal suffrage.” 

To embody in the Constitution the principle 
of election of local councils is itself significant, 
however, for the movement for more local self- 
government in France has concentrated upon se- 
curing this principle. Most people believed that 
the election of councillors had been fully estab- 
lished in the course of the nineteenth century 
and were correspondingly shocked when the 
Vichy regime abruptly terminated the practice. 
The constitutional guarantee of the right of elec- 
tion of local councils is the Fourth Republic’s 
answer to Vichy’s move. 

ELECTIONS 

The election of councillors in departments 
and communes provides the one opportunity for 
the people of those areas to vote for local repre- 
sentatives. Councillors for departments are 
elected in the cantons by majority vote with a 
second ballot where necessary. In the communes 
a distinction has been made between communes 
with less than 9,000 inhabitants, plus the com- 
munes of Algeria, which elect by majority vote 
and use a second ballot where necessary, and 
communes of more than 9,000 inhabitants and 
those in the Department of the Seine (Paris), 
which use proportional representation. These 
regulations represent an uneasy compromise be- 
tween the Socialists (most of whom have swung 
away from their old support of proportional 
representation) and the Communists and M.R.P. 
(who favor it). Department councillors are 
chosen for six-year terms, half being elected 
every three years. The council of the commune 
is elected every four years and all at one time. 
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As might be expected, national party rivalries 
play a considerable role in local elections, ex- 
cept in smaller places, which arc likely to be 
more affected by local personalities. Particularly 
under the Fourth Republic, local elections have 
been taken as an indication (not always reliable) 
of national sentiment, as with the “swing to the 
Left” in the communal elections of April and 
May 1945 and the strong support for De Gaulle 
in local elections in the autumn of 1947, which 
the latter insisted demonstrated that new elec- 
tions should be held for the National Assembly 
(see p. 337)- 

THE WORK OF THE COUNCILS 

But despite the very considerable interest in 
local elections, the councils themselves, whether 
in department or commune, do not undertake 
many activities. They discuss rather than act, 
and only on matters of strictly local concern 
do their resolutions have the force of law. Their 
chief function is to supervise the work of the 
prefect and their own locally elected executive. 
They keep a particularly strict eye on the ex- 
penditure of funds and on the adherence by 
the prefect to the letter of the laws under which 
he is acting. 

COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCILS 

As in England, much of the work of a coun- 
cil is done through committees. But since 
French councils arc supervisory rather than ac- 
tive bodies, the same is true of the committees. 

The department council has a number of 
standing committees which deal with the vari- 
ious subjects of departmental concern. The 
most important one is concerned with finance 
and is known as the department committee. 
It consists of four to seven members who re- 
main almost constantly in session, though the 
council itself meets only twice a year for a 
maximum of six weeks. In addition to super- 
vising the execution of the budget, the de- 
partment committee checks the records of 
department offices and approves contracts be- 
fore they can be signed. It also has power over 
certain proposals of the communes, such as 
those which affect local roads. When necessary, 
the general council may delegate powers to 
the department committee to undertake duties 
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which it would perform itself if it were in 
session. 

The communal council does not have stand- 
ing committees like those in the department 
but special committees, which undertake study 
of one particular subject. These committees are 
chiefly supervisory; they do not work as closely 
with the local officials concerned with their 
subject as does an English committee (p. 170). 
Partly because of their specialized nature, no 
committee of the communal council has ac- 
quired as much relative importance as have de- 
partment committees. But even the department 
committees have not as much direct influence as 
the committees of an English council in a unit 
of relative size. 

The Local Executives 

Whatever power is exercised by locally 
elected persons is chiefly in the hands of local 
executives rather than the council as a whole. 
Neither the French nor the English follow the 
American practice of direct election of the 
local executive. Rather, the council elects that 
officer from among its own meml:)ers. In the 
department his title is president of the coun- 
cil; in the commune, mayor. The president of 
the council is selected for three years (formerly 
for only one year), and even under the Fourth 
Republic has not gained much authority. The 
mayor is elected for a four-year term and has 
long had a position vis-a-vis the council which 
is somewhat analogous to that of a mayor in 
an American city. The analogy must not be 
pushed too far, however, for even the mayor 
of a large French city is supervised closely by 
the prefect. 

THE NATIONAL POSITION OF FRENCH MAYORS 

The particular distinction of French mayors 
has arisen from their national influence rather 
than their local power. There is no barrier in 
France to combining local and national office, 
and under the Third Republic the “Mayors’ 
bloc” in the Chamber of Deputies, usually num- 
bering between fifty and eighty persons, ex- 
ercised a strong collective power of persuasion 
on behalf of local interests, such as increased 
relief and public works. Moreover, as a French 
authority once wrote, “France has had more 
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great mayors than prime ministers.” The most 
distinguished figure among French mayors, 
Edouard Herriot, has filled both offices, being 
Mayor of Lyon for nearly forty years, concur- 
rently a deputy, three times Premier, and sub- 
sequently President of the National Assembly 
(see p. 314). 

With few exceptions, however, only mayors 
of important cities and towns wield such na- 
tional influence, and only they, through their 
national association, are likely to retain that 
influence in the face of the new electoral pro- 
visions (p. 297) which, at least in those parties 
which are highly centralized, give them less 
chance of securing seats in the National Assem- 
bly than in the former Chamber of Deputies. 
Further, only these mayors have much im- 
portance in the local sphere. In small communes 
the mayor is usually an important farmer or 
the local doctor; he can handle the relatively 
few tasks arising in his village with the help 
of a secretary (usually the village school teacher, 
who is only too happy to add to his scanty 
salary) and the village policeman. But in cities 
like Lille, Bordeaux, Marseille, or Rouen, where 
there are scores of departments and services and 
thousands of municipal employees, the mayor 
is an important figure. 

THE LOCAL WORK OF THE MAYOR 

In the communes the mayor undertakes the 
functions of a local executive, selecting his as- 
sistants (adjoints) to head the municipal bu- 
reaus and appointing all other municipal 
employees. In practice, however, this power 
is less far-reaching than it seems since bureau 
heads are usually continued in office even if 
mayors change and lower officials are pro- 
tected by strict personnel rules and by tenure. 
In addition, the mayor prepares and executes 
the budget, administers the police power, which 
extends to all measures necessary for public 
order, safety, and health, applies council reso- 
lutions, and issues such ordinances as come 
within his discretion, e,g., determining local 
speed laws, inspecting food, or licensing dogs. 

Though the mayor of a large town has many 
more responsibilities than the mayor of a vil- 
lage, he is, nevertheless, supervised more strictly 
by the prefect. For the French proceed on 
the general assumption that the larger the 


commune, the greater the interest of the na- 
tional government in the preservation of order. 
The chief municipal police officer {commissaire 
de police) in communities of over 5,000 is ap- 
pointed not by the mayor, as in smaller plaecs, 
but by the Minister of the Interior. The police 
chief takes orders from the mayor in local 
matters, but if the population exceeds 40,000 
the municipal police force must follow specific 
regulations laid down by the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

In a few matters the mayor acts not only 
as a local executive but also as an executive 
agent of the national government. As such, 
he publishes and applies national laws which 
affect the local community, keeps records for 
national bureaus (e.g., registration of births 
and deaths, and maintenance of voters rolls), 
collects local taxes, and so forth. But if he 
should fail in performing any of these duties, 
the prefect intervenes. 

THE PREFECT AND THE LOCAL EXECUTIVE 

Such checking and counterchecking of each 
other by national and local officers results in 
an uneasy balance of power at best which is 
generally weighted to the side of the prefect 
except w^hen intense party fervor gives tem- 
porary strength to the departmental council, 
and thus to its president, as has happened in 
some pro-Communist areas. Otherwise, the 
prefect’s relative permanence of tenure places 
him in a very strong position in relation to 
more temporary office-holders. Moreover, in 
moments of emergency, the prefect can assume 
almost complete power in any area as the 
agent of the national government, and this 
residual authority works against developing 
the strong sense of responsibility for local ac- 
tivities which would be necessary to counter- 
balance the long tradition of centralization. It 
remains true that there is strong pressure from 
time to time to provide more local autonomy, 
but the chances of success are slight. 

IV. THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Because national supervision of their activities 
is so extensive and so detailed, local officials in 
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France have somewhat less influence than in 
England. Nonetheless, the quality of local ad> 
ministration depends on their ability, and the 
general standards maintained throughout the 
local services compares favorably with those in 
England. 

It is largely due to the national government 
that French standards for local officials are as 
high as they are, for since 1930 the national gov- 
ernment has insisted that each local unit must 
either have its own merit system or accept the 
civil service rules designed for local adminis- 
tration by the Council of State. With the excep- 
tion of a few executives at the top and the 
ordinary laborers at the bottom, all local offi- 
cials are now selected by open competitive 
examination. These tests stress general edu- 
cational qualifications and, in consequence, 
there is less difTerentiation between officials in 
the higher ranks and those in the lower than is 
true in English local government. Some ob- 
servers believe that the emphasis on general 
educational qualifications rather than on spe- 
cialized knowledge makes the chief official in 
the permanent .service, the secretaire de la 
ville, a more useful co-ordinator of local activ- 
ities than is his “opposite number” in England, 
the town clerk. It is likely, however, that such 
effective co-ordination is at least as much due 
to the more limited functions and stricter na- 
tional control of the French system. 

The rules which govern the positions in the 
local services are designed to provide security 
rather than to foster initiative or efficiency. Pro- 
motions and salary increases are too rigidly 
regulated to permit outstanding employees to 
advance quickly; but at least favoritism, which 
used to be prevalent especially in the munici- 
palities, has been curbed. Strong staff organiza- 
tions have instituted many other safeguards 
for the local employees, particularly in cases 
of disciplinary action; such cases must be con- 
sidered by regularly constituted councils which 
can impose only a carefully specified series of 
penalties. 

V. THE GOVERNMENT OF PARIS 

As far as population is concerned, Paris is 
relatively far less important within France than 


London is within Great Britain, for the French 
Capital contains only about onc-fourtcenth of 
the French people while the British capital 
includes nearly one-sixth of the people of Great 
Britain. But Paris, like London, is the eco* 
nomic and cultural center of its country. More- 
over, Paris inspires a particular emotion in 
all Frenchmen (and in many Americans) be- 
cause of its beauty and perhaps also because it 
has been the center of every major revolution- 
ary movement in France’s history. 

This latter aspect of the history of Paris, 
which illustrates so vividly the exceptional in- 
fluence on national politics of the sentiments 
and reactions of the Parisians, has led the highly 
realistic French to institute even more direct 
control over it by the national government 
than in the case of other French cities.^ This 
control over Paris is exercised by two prefects, 
one in charge of administration, and the other 
in charge of police. These prefects do not be- 
long solely to Paris but to the Department of 
the Seine, within which Paris lies, but the 
city is so obviously the most important part of 
the department that the two prefects concen- 
trate their attention upon it. 

The role of the prefect in charge of adminis- 
tration, the Prefect of the Seine, is tripartite: 
he is the agent of the national government, 
head of the departmental government, and 
“Mayor” of Paris. He handles all administra- 
tive services in Paris (except police), and also 
prepares and executes the budget. The Prefect 
of Police controls the police for both city and 
department. The unusual centralization of au- 
thority in him is intended to prevent outbreaks 
of violence in Paris, or to handle them effec- 
tively when they take place, but the outcome 
has not been noticeably successful. 

Although Paris is even less free to run its 
own affairs than other local units, and is, in- 
deed, the most striking example of French 
centralization of authority over areas, the gov- 
ernment of the city is not completely centralized, 
nor are Parisians entirely without popular 

^ The American capital city, Washington, D. C., is under 
still stricter national control than Paris, a control exercised 
by the national legislature, and Washingtonians are even 
disenfranchised. But Washington is not, like London and 
Paris, the financial, economic, cultural, and spiritual nerve 
center of the nation, and thus comparisons arc not particu- 
larly significant. 
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representation. Paris itself is divided into twenty 
arrondissements, each with local headquarters 
and a mayor. The mayors arc appointed by the 
national government, however, and do little 
more than serve as agents of the prefect. But 
the city does have an elected council, consisting 
of ninety members, four to seven of whom are 
chosen by each arrondissement for four-year 
terms. But though the council has its own 
president, its budget needs the direct approval 
of both the Ministers of Finance and the In- 
terior, and its policy-making, which is exercised 
largely in the field of welfare and relief, is 
closely restricted. In addition to the Council 
of Paris, the Department of the Seine has a 
council (which consists of the members of the 
Paris Council and fifty additional members 
elected by the cantons of the suburban areas 
of the department), but this council also is 
limited in its activities. 

Conclusion 

To the American or English observer the 
degree of centralization in France is disturbing 
because it leaves so little scope for locally elected 
representatives to undertake that active admin- 


istration of local affairs which Anglo-Saxon 
peoples have long believed to be of great im- 
portance for a lively and sound democracy. 
True, French local government is less author- 
itarian that it appears to be at first glance. 
Local councils and local elected executives 
make sure there is no arbitrary exercise of 
power by the national officials and, particularly 
in the larger towns and cities, carry a consid- 
erable measure of responsibility for local proj- 
ects. But it is also true that there is relatively 
little chance for either the departmental or 
communal councils to display much initiative. 

At the same time, unification of national 
policy is made much easier when there is a close 
alignment of local and central policies. For 
this reason, it is hardly surprising that French 
institutions of local administration have been 
copied far more widely by other countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe and Latin America, than 
the forms of English or American local gov- 
ernment. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the French themselves wish radically to 
change their system, though they may well 
introduce further reforms in the interests of 
efficiency. 



CHAPTER 8 


French Law and the 
French Courts 


I. FRENCH CIVIL LAW 

Much of the world has done French law the 
honor of imitation. Where English common 
law spread only to those countries colonized by 
the British, French civil law has become the 
pattern for many Continental European and 
Latin American countries. Countries like Iran, 
which seek in modern times to supersede local 
customs by a unified national body of law, 
turn naturally to the codes of French civil law, 
which are the product of a similar need. 

The legislators of the revolutionary period in 
France found no more important expression of 
their common purpose of national unity than 
to create an integrated, uniform system of laws, 
for the mosaic of national, regional, and local 
laws existing in pre-Revolutionary France had 
led to utter confusion. In the South, the prin- 
ciples of Roman imperial legislation still pre- 
vailed in 1789, while in the North there were 
many systems of customary law embodying 
feudal and Frankish principles. Voltaire de- 
clared in the middle of the eighteenth century 
that a traveler crossing France had to change 
laws more often than he changed horses. A 
common national system of law was seen to 
be essential for binding France into a unified 
state. 

The legislators of the revolutionary period 
had a further and equally imperative reason 
for restating legal rules and principles: they 
were carrying out a great social and economic 
revolution. The antiquated land laws, the priv- 
ileged position of the Church, the hunting 
rights of the nobility were swept away in an 
early outburst of democratic fervor. But tra- 
ditional criminal procedures, the penal code, 


and the rules governing the relations between 
individuals remained and were far from con- 
forming to the statement of individual rights 
embodied in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen. Thus a drastic over- 
hauling of legal rules and principles was im- 
perative. 

Overhauling and systematizing the legal rules 
affecting every aspect of life was a monumental 
task, however, and the legislators of the revo- 
lutionary period were able to make only a 
beginning. In 1791 a penal code was drafted; 
in 1795, a code of criminal procedures. Work 
began on a civil code, but only three incom- 
plete drafts had been made by 1800. The vast 
enterprise of consolidating all French law was 
continued by French jurists, however, often 
under the personal direction of Napoleon, whose 
administrative genius and, less fortunately, 
authoritarian views contributed to the final 
form of the codes. In 1804 the Civil Code ap- 
peared; in 1806, the Code of Civil Procedure; 
in 1807, the Commercial Code; in 1808, the 
Code of Criminal Procedure; and in 1810, the 
Penal Code. Together, they formed the Code 
Napoleon, a comprehensive, systematized body 
of laws covering all cases likely to be brought 
to the courts. As revised, supplemented, and 
enlarged in response to changing conditions, 
the Napoleonic codes constitute the law of 
France today. 

Code Law 

The characteristic feature of French law is 
its codified form. The requirements of the new 
society ushered in by revolution led to many 
new and advanced legal rules. But the principle 
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of codification was not new. It had been em- 
bodied for centuries in the codes of Roman law, 
which were themselves the result of the work of 
generations of Roman jurists who transformed 
the ancient tribal laws of the city of Rome into 
a great unified body of laws, shaped by Stoic 
and Christian conceptions of justice, as well as 
by the needs of a great empire. Roman law, 
which had been extended to France after the 
Roman Conquest, survived in the southern 
part of the country (as it did not in England) 
after the breakdown of Rome’s political au- 
thority. French kings later found those parts 
of the Roman law which exalted the authority 
of the state and the ruler a useful weapon in 
their struggle to reduce the power of the Pope 
within France and to bring their own power- 
ful vassals under control. And though the 
French kings never succeeded in their efforts 
to establish a national law, they managed to 
enforce a number of royal ordinances through- 
out the country and to get most of the regional 
customs codified in the sixteenth century. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that when national 
law was established, it should have been pre- 
sented in codified form on the pattern of Roman 
law. 

INFLUENCE OF ROMAN LAW 

Roman law influenced the substance as well 
as the form of the Napoleonic codes. Its em- 
phasis on centralized authority rather than on 
the interests of the individual fitted the new 
French nationalism, though it might seem to 
conflict with its individualism. The paternalism 
so evident in the provisions of Roman law was 
reflected in many of the provisions of the 
codes. The greatest influence, however, was the 
practice of relating the rules on particular sub- 
jects to general principles of justice. The judges 
who developed the English common law cited 
specific precedents rather than abstract princi- 
ples of right as the basis for their decisions, 
however much they might privately be in- 
fluenced by the latter. The jurists who prepared 
the French codes, like those who had prepared 
the great Roman codes, often prefaced the legal 
rules on a given subject by a statement of the 
basic principles on which they rested. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE CODES 

The codes reduced and consolidated the laws 
in their fields into relatively small compass. The 
Civil Code, for example, dealt with civil status, 
marriage and divorce, ownership, domicile, 
guardianship, contracts, wills, torts (such as 
trespass, slander, deceit, assault), and so forth, 
and comprised 2,811 separate articles, each 
framed with a precision of language and clarity 
of expression so remarkable that one of France’s 
greatest writers, Stendhal, is said to have read 
a few articles of the code every day as a lesson 
in style. 

The articles of the codes provide the basis 
for judicial decisions: they arc the fundamental 
source of reference for judges in making a 
decision in any given case. This practice marks 
the fundamental distinction between “code” 
and ‘‘case law.” Even in interpreting a statute, 
the judges in Great Britain and the United 
States refer to earlier decisions of other judges 
in similar cases. In France, however, judges act- 
ing under code law are supposed to base their 
decisions on the code. But just as Anglo- 
American judges sometimes interpret earlier 
cases in such a way as to support their own 
concept of justice, so French judges often are 
tacitly influenced in their application of prin- 
ciples by earlier decisions. 

The codes cannot, of course, cover all even- 
tualities. Conditions change and new laws 
must be passed to bring the rules governing 
community action into line with community 
needs. Thus while the codes remain the basic 
statement of law in a particular field, a new 
statute must be given full weight as the most 
recent statement of law by parliament. A ju- 
dicial decision will take into account, there- 
fore, all the statutes in a given field, whether 
or not they are embodied in the code. Some of 
the advantages of code law disappear when 
there are many isolated statutes which must 
be taken into account, in addition to the orig- 
inal codified statement of rules. As a result, it 
is sometimes necessary to undertake a rather 
extensive recodification prepared by trained 
jurists and passed in the form of a statute by 
parliament. The Code of Criminal Procedure, 
the Penal Code, and the bankruptcy provisions 
of the Commercial Code had to be reworked 
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as early as 1832. Public standards changed 
markedly during the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly in these fields, and two more revisions 
of criminal and penal law were necessary before 
the end of the century. The Civil Code was re- 
worked and reissued in revised and extended 
form in 1904 on the hundredth anniversary of 
the original code. Less extensive revisions take 
place more frequently. A comprehensive re- 
vision of the Civil Code is now in progress. 

THE ROLE OF THE JURISTS IN THE 
MAKING OF LAW 

Code law appears to do away with the in- 
fluence of judges in the making of law, since 
ostensibly a judge’s decision in a particular case 
has no influence on other judges.^ But since 
the most highly trained French jurists do the 
work of preparing and revising codes, France, 
in this sense, has jurist-made law. 

The codes are laws, but even more than 
most laws they must be drafted with the 
greatest care. They are a distillation of the 
essence of the laws on a particular subject. They 
acquire the force of binding rules through the 
authority of parliament; but they acquire their 
wording and emphasis from the jurists who 
prepare them. It is always open to parliament 
to insist on modifications in the draft presented 
to them before they give the code the force of 
law, but this has never been done. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF CODE LAW 

There are two obvious advantages to code 
law: its easy accessibility and its uniformity. 
Faiglish and American common law must be 
sought in the hundreds of volumes of law 
records and digests. French civil law is em- 
bodied in a comparatively small number of 
books. When the Shah of Iran telegraphed Paris 
to ask for the codes, a selection of commen- 
taries, and a commission of French jurists, he 
was asking for all that was necessary to estab- 
lish a new system of national law for his coun- 
try. 

This does not mean that the ordinary citi- 
zen can apply the rules of the French codes as 

1 The Court of Cassation is the highest authority in France 
for the interpretation of particular points of law and, in 
practice, its decisions are accepted as binding by all mem- 
bers of the judiciary, sec p. 388. 
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easily as a jurist. The French have always 
maintained that only professionals should inter- 
pret legal rules; they have no group which is 
comparable to the unpaid and untrained Eng- 
lish Justices of the Peace. The existence of 
the codes does mean, however, that it is not 
necessary to spend a lifetime studying earlier 
cases in order to become a judge. The Justi- 
fication for drawing the English judiciary from 
the comparatively restricted profession of bar- 
risters is that case law must be learned through 
long experience. Code law is so much more 
accessible that anyone with legal training can 
make use of it. This fact has a direct influence 
on the size and character of the French ju- 
diciary, which includes about 3,600 members 
with ages ranging from 25 to 75 (in contrast, 
the English judiciary — apart from the Justices 
of the Peace — numbers only about 100, all of 
mature age); and the large size of the French 
judiciary means that French justice can be 
decentralized to a degree which contrasts 
sharply with the centralization of the English 
court structure in London. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF CODE LAW 

There are, however, certain disadvantages 
to code law. Most important is its lack of 
flexibility. The codes lay down principles which 
should be applied under all circumstances. Case 
law, in contrast, modifies the judgment of par- 
liament, which must deal with broad principles 
and rules, by the judgment of the jurist, who is 
dealing with cases which arise from day to 
day. The judge in the English legal system 
works from the particular towards the general; 
the judge in the French system works from 
the general to the particular. 

Each approach has advantages for special 
types of cases. There are certain fields like 
contracts, promissory notes, or wills in which 
written documents predominate. Here general 
and comparatively rigid rules can be applied 
over and over again without working an in- 
justice. But in questions of personal relations 
and human conduct flexibility, rather than ex- 
actitude, contributes to justice. In such fields 
the long, slow process of constant change char- 
acteristic of case law seems especially suited. 

French and English law are not so different, 
however, as these comparisons might seem to 
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suggest. Both England and the United States 
have codified the law in particular fields, and 
they may extend the practice. And the regular 
French courts make use of precedents, though 
not to the degree of English judges, who ob- 
serve the rule of stare decisis (i.e., the binding 
force of precedent) much more rigidly than 
docs the American bench. French administra- 
tive courts depend almost entirely on case law. 
France and England may well expand these 
applications of each other’s characteristic ap- 
proach to other fields. 

Legal Systems os a Product of History 

It is important to recognize, however, that 
both systems arose historically and in response 
to particular conditions, not to abstract con- 
ceptions. England developed a structure of 
national law centuries before France. The 
English common law system was considered 
“complete,” i.e., it could handle any kind of 
case, by the middle of the thirteenth century 
(p. 176). The contributions of eejuity and statu- 
tory law were additions made as need arose, 
and they were woven into a system of laws 
which was unified despite its different strands. 
Since England already had a national legal 
system, there was no need to construct one in 
modern times. 

France, however, lacked a national system 
of laws at a time when national self-conscious- 
ness among the people coincided with revolu- 
tionary changes in economic and social stand- 
ards. It had to create quickly what the Eng- 
lish had built up gradually over hundreds of 
years. In this task the example of the Roman 
law was a signal help. By adapting its forms 
to their needs, France and other countries have 
built up the second of the great modern legal 
systems. 

IL THE MAGISTRATURE 

The English and the French judicial systems 
differ most sharply in their methods of select- 
ing the judiciary and the relationship of the 
judiciary to its administrative officials. English 
judges are drawn from the legal profession, 
as we have seen, and only from that section 


which has been “called to the bar,*’ i.e., the 
barristers, a fact which makes for close har- 
mony between lawyers and judges. But in 
France a young man must decide at the be- 
ginning of his career whether he will be a 
lawyer or a member of the judiciary: there is 
no interchange between the professions. More- 
over, a member of the judiciary, or magistra- 
ture, is not quite as independent as an English 
or American judge, since he is an official of 
the Ministry of Justice and is dependent on a 
semipolitical body, the Superior Council of 
the Magistrature, for his appointments and 
promotions. 

The Selection of the Magi shots 

The French judiciary, however, does not lack 
either ability or learning. To become a magis- 
tral, a candidate must have a university degree, 
serve a short period of apprenticeship in the 
courts so as to become acquainted with their 
administration, pass a competitive qualifying 
examination (unless he is fortunate enough to 
be among the one-quarter of the applicants who 
are admitted on nomination with the approval 
of the examiners), be twenty-five years old, and 
be appointed by the President of the Republic 
on the recommendation of the Superior Council 
of the Magistrature. 

Prior to the Fourth Republic, the appoint- 
ment of a magistral was made by the Minister 
of Justice and, in consequence, political con- 
siderations played all too great a role in ju- 
dicial appointments. The establishment of the 
Superior Council of the Magistrature by the 
Fourth Republic, and the transfer to it of the 
decisive influence over most appointments, 
mark a determined effort to free the French 
judiciary from political influence.- The Superior 
Council includes a well-balanced combination 
of political and professional members: six of 
its fourteen members arc chosen by a two- 
thirds vote of the National Assembly from 
outside its own membership, four are pro- 
fessional magistrates chosen by their peers, two 

2 During the debates of the Constituent Assembly, the 
Communists pressed hard for the election of judges but 
were defeated by the Socialists and M.R.P., who made 
great use of what they considered the unfortunate results 
of the practice in American states. 
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arc selected from the legal profession by the 
President of the Republic, and the remaining 
two arc the President of the Republic himself 
and the Minister of Justice. It is true that 
slightly less than half of the members of the 
Superior Council must be drawn from the 
magistrature and, therefore, there is a slight 
possibility that the Superior Council might 
become subject to partisan political influence. 
The first appointments to the Superior Coun- 
cil indicated, however, that the National As- 
sembly was determined to appoint men of the 
highest caliber to the Superior Council and as 
long as this continues, the Superior Council 
will provide an important safeguard of the 
independence of the French judiciary. 

The Work of the Magistrature 

ON THE BENCH 

Though the magistrat may begin judging 
cases soon after he receives his appointment 
to the judiciary, and therefore after relatively 
little" experience compared with that of English 
judges he does not have as heavy responsibil- 
ities at any time as fall upon judges in Eng- 
land and the United States. In the first place, 
since the rule of precedent, or stare decisis, 
does not hold strictly in France (except for the 
decisions of the highest legal authority in 
France, the Court of Cassation), a fnagistrat 
is relieved of the burden of feeling that his 
judgments will afTect other cases. Even more 
significant is the fact that no magistrat of the 
regular courts takes the full responsibility for 
a verdict, as English and American judges 
commonly do, since in France, cases in the 
regular courts are always decided by at least 
three judges. 

The reason for this collegial principle might 
seem to be the wide variation in the amount 
of experience possessed by France magistrats. 
But it arises more directly from an old fear 
in France that a single judge might be sus- 
ceptible to influence — \tige unique, juge imque 
(a single judge, an unfair judge) is a proverb 
— and from the belief that several minds are 
better than one in reaching a balanced ver- 
dict. This practice of having a number of 
judges agree on a decision has some disadvan- 
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tages, particularly when, as in the sections of 
the Court of Cassation, there 3re sixteen who 
must reach a common opinion. On the other 
hand, the French use no juries in civil cases, 
and restrict them to only the most serious crim- 
inal cases, so that there seems more reason not 
to depend upon a single judge. 

The collegial principle has not gone un- 
questioned, however. Some people criticize the 
expense involved in having at least three judges 
in every court, particularly when there are so 
many courts, the net result being as already 
mentioned, that there are thirty-six judges in 
France to every one in England. In January 
1945 ^he collegial principle was provisionally re- 
nounced by the French government, but the 
results of this abrupt action were not good. 
Civil procedures were slowed up and criminal 
justice became less effective. As a result, the 
action was reversed. Critics of the collegial 
system now suggest that if a permanent change 
should be made in the future, it should be ac- 
companied by provisions whereby a single 
judge could refer a case to a bench of judges 
if he felt it advisable. 

IN THE MINISTRY 

The work of the French judiciary, however, 
is not only to judge cases. Magi struts also staff 
the Ministry of Justice at the higher levels. 
The work done in these positions does not 
differ materially from that of higher civil 
servants in any ministry, being concerned with 
the organization, functioning, and staffing of 
the courts, and all other matters of detail con- 
nected with the administration of justice. One 
of the special advantages of holding posts at 
a high level in the ministry used to be the 
personal contact with the minister, which was 
long the surest way to acquire promotion to 
still higher offices. The transfer of the decision 
on promotions to the Superior Council of the 
Magistrature has done much, however, to nul- 
lify this particular advantage. 

IN THE PARQUETS 

Another kind of work undertaken by the mag- 
istrats is to staff the parquets, the departments 
of the attorney general, which are attached to 
every court but collectively form a special divi- 
sion in the Ministry of Justice known as the 
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ministh'e public. The parquet represents the 
interests of the state and has a monopoly of the 
prosecutions in criminal cases.® The closest par- 
allel to its work in England is that of the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions, while the district 
attorneys in the United States perform the same 
function as far as criminal prosecutions are con- 
cerned. But in so far as the parquet also of- 
ficially represents the interests of the state in 
all court proceedings, its work is distinctively 
French, as is also the conception, which gives 
the parquet so much importance, that at all 
times the state has an active and direct interest 
in the way in which the administration of jus- 
tice is carried on. 

The members of the parquets form a hier- 
archy within a hierarchy. They operate, of 
course, in every court, but the members of the 
parquets in each of the twenty-seven Appeal 
Court areas are directly subordinate to the 
Avocat-General of that area, who in turn is 
directly under the Minister of Justice. In con- 
trast to the judges, the members of the par- 
quets have no independence. They may be 
moved around or dismissed from their partic- 
ular positions at the will of the Minister. More- 
over, the parquet officer has relatively little in- 
dependence of action in the courts, since the 
written brief which he presents in court must 
be framed in the terms which he has been in- 
structed to use by his Avocat-G^nSral, Curiously 
enough, he may deliver an oral address at the 
end of the trial which expresses his own opinion 
and may contradict the written brief which he 
has presented. However, the speech rarely has 
much effect. 

Work with a parquet is popular, however, 
because it gives the opportunity to demonstrate 
ability through preparing a prosecution or a 
defense of the interests of the state. Members of 
the parquet are often called the magistrature 
debout (standing magistrates) because they 
rise when they speak in court, whereas the 
judges remain seated and are called the mag- 
istrature assise. The higher offices in a parquet 
arc among the most coveted in the whole 
hierarchy and under the Third Republic were 
among the best stepping stones to promotion 
to the highest posts in the service. 

® For the work of the juge d*insiruction in preparing the 
evidence for the prosecution, see p. 387 n. 


Work on the bench has been less likely in the 
past to lead to promotion. There was danger of 
being overlooked, particularly if the magistrat 
was in aA obscure town. Moreover, because 
decisions arc given by a bench of judges and 
not by individuals, and because of the clarity of 
the codes and the uniformity of judicial organ- 
ization, there is less chance in France than in 
England for an individual judge to distinguish 
himself publicly. 

Conditions of Service in the Magistrature 

A rather surprising feature of the French ad- 
ministration of justice is the way in which a 
magistrat may shift from one kind of work to 
another, e.g., from work on the bench to work 
on the parquet, and from there to a position 
in the ministry, from which he may return to 
the bench in a very much higher position from 
that which he originally held. In fact, in the 
past some of the highest judicial posts in the 
country have been filled by men with relatively 
little or, on occasion, no experience in deciding 
cases. This practice was criticized in the latter 
years of the Third Republic, as was the prepon- 
derant influence of the Minister of Justice over 
promotions.'* In consequence, under the Fourth 
Republic promotions, as well as appointments, 
have been placed under the control of the Su- 

^ The procedure for promotions under the Tliird Republic 
combined certain general rules with an ultimate decision 
by the Minister. Nearly all the 3,600 positions in the magis- 
trature (apart from something over a hundred top offices, 
which included the heads of the parquets at the Courts of 
Appeal and all the ])osiiions in the Court of Cassation) 
were grouf>ed by law into twelve grades and there were 
rules governing promotion from one grade to another, e.g., 
two years had to be served in a grade before promotion 
could be considered, and in the lower six grades promotion 
was generally from one grade to the next. Moreover, in the 
area of each Court of Appeal, a panel was compiled every 
year with the names of all those eligible for and desiring 
promotion (so long as the number did not exceed half the 
members of that particular category) and these panels with 
their supporting evidence were considered by a central com- 
mittee of prominent magistrats which made recommenda- 
tions to the Minister. Since there were usually about three 
times as many magistrats recommended for promotion as 
places available, however, the Minister retained a good deal 
of discretion in making his choices. Although few people 
Wieved that the Minister's power seriously impaired the 
independence of the judges, there was a persistent rumor 
that prominent deputies who practiced law before the 
courts used to use their influence on the Minister of Justice 
to secure favorable decisions from the judges before whom 
they were appearing. 
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perior Council of the Magistrature. The hope 
is that the Superior Council will not only en- 
sure that promotions are the result of merit, not 
political influence, but that in making promo- 
tions it will also give experience on the bench 
equal weight with service on the parquet or in 
the Ministry itself. 

The need to attract attention in order to se- 
cure promotion has tended to keep all magistrats 
under a strain, to make them overzealous, 
particularly in criminal cases, and to place 
them in a somewhat less independent position 
than that enjoyed by English judges. The 
transfer of the final decision on promotions 
from the Minister of Justice to the Superior 
Council, however, seems likely to result in more 
equitable decisions and thus to reduce, if not 
entirely remove, the strain to secure recognition 
which has been felt by most members of the 
magistrature in the past. 

The French are not unaware of the clangers 
of the promotion system, but some critics have 
felt that the most important change to ensure 
the independence of die judges would be to 
make a rigid separation between the bench and 
the parquet. They point out that the parquet 
is constantly subject to political influence and 
believe that the constant interchange between 
positions on the bench and the parquet affects 
the impartiality of the judges. They recom- 
mend, therefore, that all magistrats should have 
to make up their minds after five years’ service 
which branch they will choose. This provision 
has not yet been adopted, but under the Fourth 
Republic no transfer can be made from the 
bench to the staff of the prosecutor except with 
the consent of the Superior Council. 

Another criticism of conditions in the mag- 
istrature is of the low salary scales. Unless a 
magistrat has inherited or married money he 
can maintain a standard of living only com- 
parable to that of the lower middle class, 
though his social prestige is far greater. Low 
salary scales have meant in the past either that 
members of the judiciary were mainly people 
of private means who cared more for the social 
status of a magistrat than for the financial re- 
turns or else that there was an insufficient num- 
ber of candidates: either alternative is unfor- 
tunate from the point of view of keeping the 
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magistrature democratic in outlook and high in 
caliber. 

Conclusion 

But though a good deal of emphasis has been 
laid on the criticism of the magistrature, it is 
generally acknowledged that it has good stand- 
ards and considerable prestige. Moreover, the 
establishment of the Superior Council of the 
Magistrature provides a body sufficiently in 
touch with professional sentiment to be able 
to keep the needs of the magistrats well in the 
fore. Such issues as the improvement of the ma- 
terial conditions of the magistrats and the pro- 
vision of a broader social basis for selection of 
members of the magistrature have already been 
referred to the Superior Council for its con- 
sideration. Its work, as its supporters hope, may 
well make both the standards and the prestige 
of the magistrature still higher than they are 
now. 

III. THE REGUUR COURTS 

The French believe that justice is a service 
which should be provided conveniently and 
cheaply for everyone, much on the pattern of 
such services as the postal or the insurance serv- 
ice. Thus French law is administered by a net- 
work of centrally organized local courts which 
bring justice close to every citizen. 

Yet, though the French courts are organized 
under the Ministry of Justice, they are not simply 
another part of the administration. On the con- 
trary, the most distinctive feature of the French 
court system is its division into regular and ad- 
ministrative courts; and this distinction arises 
precisely from the fact that the French distin- 
guish so sharply between the administration 
and the judiciary. 

Because they were fearful that the courts 
would attempt to interfere with the social and 
economic changes they were introducing, the 
National Assemblies of the early revolutionary 
period specifically forbade the judiciary to limit 
or encroach upon the sphere of the administra- 
tion. The constitutions of the Third and Fourth 
Republics include no similar prohibition, but 
none the less the courts in France have never 
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adopted the practice of judicial review which 
has been so significant in the United States.*' 

Though there has never been pressure in 
France in favor of judicial review, French lead- 
ers recognized, however, soon after the Revolu- 
tion, that the absence of a judicial check upon 
the actions of the administration was poten- 
tially dangerous. They met this danger not by 
expanding the powers of the ordinary courts 
but by developing a separate structure of courts, 
the administrative courts. In France, therefore, 
any case which affects an administrative of- 
ficial or in which the state is a party (with the 
sole exception of criminal cases) comes before 
an administrative court. By excluding such cases 
from the regular court system, the French leave 
the latter free to devote their full attention to 
disputes between individuals (civil cases) and 
those in which an individual is accused of a 
breach of public order (criminal cases). 

The French have even a further means of 
reducing the number of cases coming before 
the regular courts. On the periphery of the reg- 
ular court structure are a number of special 
courts — the Juges de Paix, the Industrial Dis- 
putes Councils, and the Commercial Tribunals — 
which are concerned more with conciliation and 
arbitration than with adjudication and whose 
personnel are not members of the magistrature. 
These special courts reflect the French belief 
that official means should be provided to aid the 
settlement of disputes without recourse to for- 
mal judicial processes, and their existence re- 
lieves the regular courts of a considerable num- 
ber of minor cases and of industrial and com- 
mercial disputes. 

The Special Courts 

The particular function of the courts of the 
fuges de Paix, or Justices of the Peace, is to at- 
tempt conciliation before a civil case begins. 
All persons intending to participate in a civil 
suit must by law appear before a Juge de Paix 
to be instructed as to their rights, warned about 
the difficulties and costs, and urged to seek a 
personal settlement. Such advice seems to have 

® The French themselves believe that the fact tliat the 
courts do not interfere in the relations of the executive and 
legislature means that France has a truer separation of 
powers than has the United States. 


considerable effect in rural areas, where about 
40 per cent of all cases are settled thus without 
trial. In the cities, however, the procedure has 
become largely a meaningless formula. 

The Juges de Paix used to be situated in every 
canton, and despite attempts at consolidating 
their courts, there are still over 3,0(X) of them. 
In addition to their work of conciliation in civil 
disputes, they may act as arbitrators in disputes 
between individual workers and their employ- 
ers over the meaning of contracts. They also 
have a very limited jurisdiction in civil actions, 
and they possess summary jurisdiction in minor 
violations of police regulations and other small 
offenses for which they may impose fines and 
short periods of imprisonment. Otherwise their 
judgments are subject to appeal to the Courts 
of First Instance, the lowest rung of the regular 
court ladder. 

The Juges de Paix have little except their 
name in common with English Justices of the 
Peace. The latter form the two lower levels in 
the criminal court hierarchy of England; the 
former are mainly conciliators, with very lim- 
ited jurisdiction in civil cases and almost none 
in criminal cavSes. The English Justices of the 
Peace are often members of the 'gentry'’; the 
Juges de Paix are generally rather simple people 
selected because of local political service. Some 
slight educational qualification and a period of 
public service, which may be no more than em- 
ployment under a local government, are all that 
are needed to qualify for the office. If the public 
service has endured for at least ten years, even 
the need for the diploma disappears. 

Yet the justices and their courts do not lack 
dignity or significance, at least in the country 
districts for which they are designed. Robed, 
and with a silver bound hat, the Juge de Paix 
in his small, orderly court, with its simple and 
cheap procedures, is a distinctive and useful 
figure among France’s peasant proprietors. 

On the same plane as the Juges de Paix arc 
the Conseils de Prud' hommes , or Industrial Dis- 
putes Councils, which may be established in 
industrial cities by executive decree to arbitrate 
disputes arising out of contracts between work- 
ers and their employers. A Conseil de Prud'- 
hotnmes is composed of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of workers and employers elected 
for six-year periods (half retiring every three 
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years) by the members of their own group in 
the particular area and carries on its work 
through a number of divisions. Disputes are 
heard by a Conciliation Bureau made up of 
one worker and one employer; if it is unsuccess^ 
ful, the case is referred to a General or Trial 
Bureau, made up of a larger number of rep- 
resentatives; and if they cannot settle it by ma- 
jority vote, the Juge de Paix is brought in to 
give the deciding vote. In disputes involving 
minor amounts, the jurisdiction of the Conseils 
de Prud'hommes is absolute, but in more seri- 
ous cases there is an appeal to the Courts of 
First Instance. 

The third series of special courts are the Com- 
mercial Tribunals established by executive de- 
cree in about three hundred commercial centers 
and composed of unpaid “judges'" elected for 
two-year periods by the businessmen of the local 
community. They arc empowered to act in cer- 
tain commercial cases defined by law; there is 
no appeal unless there is a considerable sum 
involved, and the appeal then goes to the Ap- 
peal Court. 

Though the cases over which they have juris- 
diction arc small, all these courts bear a rela- 
tion to the regular system of courts to which 
their more serious cases can be appealed. More- 
over, if there is no Commercial Tribunal in a 
particular place, a Court of First Instance un- 
dertakes its function. The particular value of 
the special courts, however, is that they provide 
cheap and convenient justice, that they draw 
a good many people into the judicial work of 
the community, and that they relieve the reg- 
ular courts of the burden of minor cases which 
can be settled as well or better without recourse 
to complicated judicial procedures. 

The Hierarchy of the Regular Courts 

The regular courts in France have a unified 
structure. They are not divided on a federal- 
state basis like the American courts nor, except 
at the appeal level, separated into civil and 
criminal courts on the English pattern. The 
difference from the English court system, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real for both the 
lower courts, the Courts of First Instance, and 
the highest court in France, the Court of Cassa- 
tion, arc divided into separate chambers for 


handling civil and criminal cases. Moreover, for 
French judges, as for English judges of the 
High Court, civil cases are of chief importance, 
with criminal cases a secondary responsibility, 
undertaken only when necessary. Another sim- 
ilarity to English practices is that judges of 
courts with original jurisdiction are used also 
in appeal courts. 

One major difference from the English court 
structure, however, is that there is no separation 
between local and central courts in France. On 
the contrary, all of the French regular courts 
are unified under the tight central control of 
the Ministry of Justice and there is no overlap- 
ping of jurisdictions. But this fact is coupled 
with another which gives the French court sys- 
tem its most distinctive characteristic: the wide 
geographical distribution of both the courts of 
original jurisdiction and the appeal courts. The 
characteristic feature of the organization of the 
English courts, as we have seen, is the degree to 
which they are centralized in London. The civil 
hierarchy of the court system in England has 
a moderately broad base in the County Courts, 
but then rises vertically through the centralized 
High Court of Justice and the appeal courts. 
The English criminal hierarchy has a still 
broader base in the Justices of the Peace, which 
slopes less abruptly through Petty and Quarter 
Sessions and the Assize Courts until it reaches 
its peak in the cent»*alized appeal courts. But 
the French court system is nearly all base. With 
the exception of the highest court, the Court of 
Cassation, all French courts are local or re- 
gional. 

THE COURTS OF FIRST INSTANCE 

At the base of the regular court structure in 
France are the 360 trial Courts of First Instance. 
They are composed of civil sections, known as 
Tribunals of First Instance, and criminal sec- 
tions, known as Correctional Tribunals. In an 
effort at economy in 1926, Poincare reduced the 
number of Tribunals of First Instance to one 
for each of the ninety departments of conti- 
nental France while retaining criminal “sec- 
tions,” which were almost separate courts, in 
each of the major towns. Local political pres- 
sure, however, motivated by desire for prestige 
and convenience, resulted in re-establishing all 
the Tribunals of First Instance within four 
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years, though the volume of civil cases does not 
justify so high a number. In 1937, for example, 
one court handled only twenty-two cases in the 
course of the year. 

Any civil case (unless it is unimportant 
enough to be settled by the Ju^e de Paix) goes 
to one of the Tribunals of First Instance, which 
have unlimited jurisdiction, i.e., they may try 
any case, no matter how serious. Normally 
three judges compose this bench. The Tribunal 
may also act as a court of appeal in the minor 
cases referred from the courts of the Juge de 


Paix, or the Conseils de Prud' hommes. A judg- 
ment of the Tribunal itself is subject to appeal 
if it entails a large sum of money, but otherwise 
it is final. 

In criminal cases these courts have a more 
limited jurisdiction. The Correctional Tribunals 
handle delits, or misdemeanors, such as theft, 
embezzlement, and assault. Serious crimes like 
manslaughter are supposed to go immediately 
to the higher Court of Assizes. Three judges 
also serve as the bench for the Correctional 
Tribunal and there is no jury. Appeals are en- 
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tcrtained from the decisions of the fuge de Patx 
on breaches of police regulations, and decisions 
in these cases arc final. Unlike the practice in 
civil cases, however, all judgments of the Cor- 
rectional Tribunals in cases referred directly to 
them are subject to appeal to the Court of 
Assizes. 

THE APPEAL COURTS 

While the Appeal Courts are not quite as de- 
centralized as the Courts of First Instance, there 
are twenty-seven of them, of which twenty-four 
arc in the larger provincial cities, one in Paris, 
and one each in Algeria and Corsica, This 
means that no one has to travel very far if he 
wants to appeal his case, a sharp contrast to 
the English practice of having all the appeal 
courts in London. 

As far as judging cases is concerned, the Ap- 
peal Courts arc limited to civil jurisdiction. 
They receive cases appealed from either the 
Tribunals of First Instance or the Commercial 
Tribunals, hear them de novo (as a new case), 
and render verdicts which are final as far as 
facts are ccmcerned. The bench is usually com- 
posed of five judges, though the Paris court 
uses seven in each of its twelve civil sections. 
The only possibility of a further appeal is to 
the Court of Cassation on a point of law. 

Though the Courts of Appeal do not try 
criminal cases, they prepare indictments for the 
Assize Courts whenever the criminal investiga- 
tion officer, the juge d' instruction^ decides that 
a case should be referred directly to the Assize 
Courts instead of to the Q:)rrectional Tribunal. 
The indictment section of the Court of Ap- 
peal, which is composed of at least five judges, 
thus performs the functions of a grand jury (a 
function undertaken in England by the Court 
of Petty Sessions), that is, of reviewing the evi- 

® When a penal action is reported by the police, it is re- 
ferred to a ]uge cV instruction who is specially trained for 
the work of investigation. In .smaller communities the work 
of judge in the local court of original juri.sdiction is often 
combined with that of jtsgc dHnstruction, but in larger 
places the latter concentrates on his special work. Once a 
member of the parquet has given authorization, the juge 
d* instruction can issue warrants for arrest, authorize 
searches, question witnesses, and make use of experts. He 
has power to dismiss a case referred to him by the police 
if he believes there is insufficient evidence. If he decides it 
should be prosecuted, he has the right to determine whether 
it should be referred to the Correctional Tribunal or to the 
Court of Assizes. 
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dciiice and determining whether the case should 
be dismissed or sent to the Assize Courts. 

THE ASSIZE COURTS 

In every department there is an Assize Court 
which normally sits once in three months in 
each major center of that area. In Paris, how- 
ever, as in the Central Criminal Court in Lon- 
don, the sessions are almost continuous. 

Tht distinction between the Assize Courts 
and the Appeal Courts is one of function rather 
than of personnel. The Appeal Courts always 
provide the president of the Assize Court, and 
when the Assize Court is meeting in a town 
which is the scat of an Appeal Court, the latter 
provides all the judges for the Assize Court. 
Otherwise, the three members of the Assize 
Court (apart from the president) are selected 
from the judges of the Court of First Instance 
in the particular city where the court is held. 
Thus Assizes in France are not like those in 
England, in which a judge from the central 
courts in London goes oir tour through local 
areas, but are courts composed of locally situ- 
ated judges. The similarity between Assizes in 
France and England is that in both countries 
they are courts which are held periodically in 
different places for the purpose of trying seri- 
ous criminal offenses. 

When the Assize Court is acting as a court of 
appeal in cases referred from the Correctional 
Tribunal, it sits without a jury. But when 
cases come to it as a court of original jurisdic- 
tion — i.e., when crimes, felonies, or misdemean- 
ors in connection with the press are under con- 
sideration — there is a jury trial. 

This is the one place in the French judicial 
system where a jury is used, a fact which con- 
trasts sharply with the fairly extensive use of a 
jury in both civil and criminal cases in the 
United States and their invariable use in Eng- 
lish Assize Courts (p. i88). Another contrast lies 
in the fact that juries give their decision by ma- 
jority vote. On the whole, the French consider 
juries to be very unsatisfactory, as they are said 
to be swayed by emotion rather than by evi- 
dence, No question arises about their predis- 
position in favor of property, as was sometimes 
charged in England, partly becaUsSe juries arc 
not used in that type of case and partly be- 
cause they are chosen by lot from a sessional 
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list which is prepared from departmental lists, 
also drawn up by lot. The major criticism is 
that they are too sympathetic toward beautiful 
women who commit crimes de passion. 

Because of the general disapproval of the way 
in which juries act, there is a strong tendency 
to send as many cases as possible to the Cor- 
rectional Tribunals, so that if they are con- 
sidered in the Assize Courts it is on appeal and 
a jury is not necessary. 

THE COURT OF CASSATION 

The highest court in France is not strictly an 
appeal court but a court of revision. The word 
casser means “to break,” and the function of 
the Court of Cassation is to approve or to quash 
the decision of an Appeal or Assize Court on a 
point of law. Since requests for interpretations 
come to it from the whole court structure (it is 
the only nation-wide court in France, apart 
from the Council of State), the Court of Cassa- 
tion is kept very busy; its decisions are often 
delayed over a year: Except in capital offenses, 
this does not cause a delay in the execution of 
the sentence given by the lower court, however, 
as would be the case with an ordinary appeal. 
Should a change in the verdict ultimately occur 
because of a decision by the Court of Cassation, 
proceedings for restitution have to be instituted. 

Points of law are referred to the Court of Cas- 
sation either by one of the parties to a case or 
by its own Procureur-GenSral, the head of the 
prosecution branch, or parquet. The Court con- 
siders only such points of law; it does not try 
the case. If it believes a wrong interpretation 
of law has been given by the court whose opin- 
ion was challenged, it gives its decision only on 
the point of law and sends the case back to be 
tried by another court on the same level. 

The Court of Cassation is divided into three 
sections: the Chambre des Requites or Petitions 
Section, the Civil Section, and the Criminal Sec- 
tion, Each of these sections has sixteen mem- 
bers who deliberate together on the questions 
referred to them. The First President, who is 
the head of the whole French judicature, may 
sit in any one of the sections. Moreover, not 
only the Procureur-General of the Court of Cas- 
sation but also six Avocats-Generaux from the 
chief Appeal Courts are attached to the Court of 
Cassation, since they, as the heads of the par- 


quets of the French courts, keep a vigilant eye 
on anything affecting the interests of the state. 

When the decision of an Assize C^urt is 
quashed on legal grounds by the Criminal Sec- 
tion of the Court of Cassation, the case is sent 
back for a fresh trial by another court on the 
same level as the trial court from which the 
case was referred. 

Points of law in civil cases referred to the 
Court of Cassation may require a longer pro- 
cedure. They are sent first to the Petitions Sec- 
tion which considers them carefully in order 
to determine whether they are sufficiently im- 
portant to refer to the Civil Section. If it decides 
to refer the matter to the Civil Section, the lat- 
ter considers it only on the basis of the argu- 
ments brought forward in the lower court, un- 
less the parquet considers it to the public in- 
terest to open up some further points. If the 
decision confirms the judgment of the Appeal 
Court, the matter is closed. If, however, the Civil 
Section “breaks” the judgment of the Appeal 
Court, this only means that the case is reopened. 
The case is referred to another Appeal Court 
which may accept the interpretation of law given 
by the Civil Section and adjust the judgment ac- 
cordingly. It is also possible for the new Ap- 
peal Court to object to the decision of the Cavil 
Section either because it believes there arc new 
arguments which should be taken into account 
or because it disagrees with the logic used by 
the Civil Section. If new arguments are intro- 
duced, the point is referred back to the Cavil 
Section. But if the Appeal Court challenges 
the interpretation of the Civil Section on the 
old ground, the point is referred to the whole 
Court of Cyassation meeting in plenary session. 
Its view is final, and, although technically bind- 
ing only in that case, is always adopted by the 
whole judicial hierarchy. 

The advantage of this procedure is that 
doubtful points of law can be cleared up 
cheaply. In England and the United States the 
cost of appeals is so great that many matters arc 
never pushed through to the highest court and, 
in consequence, the fine points of law involved 
are left undecided. In France no such uncer- 
tainties are allowed to exist. If the parties to 
the case are not prepared to press the matter 
themselves, the Procureur-General undertakes 
it because it is considered to be to the interest 
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of the state to have the law clear and known. 

The chief criticism levied at the Court of Cas- 
sation is the delay which often occurs before 
judgment is given (in one case the delay was 
for eight years). Under the Fourth Republic 
proposals have been made to speed proceed- 
ings by abolishing the Petitions Section, by pro- 
viding for general assemblies of all sections of 
the Court of Cassation to unify their procedure, 
and by insisting that an annual report on the 
progress of its work be submitted to the Su- 
perior Council of the Magistrature (p. 380). 
Some such measures would make the Court of 
Cassation even more valuable than it is now. 

How Sotisfactory Is the French Court 
System? 

The structure of the French court system 
provides many advantages which are lacking in 
England. The fact that not only the Courts of 
First Instance but also the Appeal Courts arc 
decentralized brings justice within the reach of 
everyone. Further, convenience, speed, and 
cheapness are enhanced by permiiing only one 
appeal, instead of two or even three as is pos- 
sible in England. Finally, the uniformity of the 
system means that the inhabitants of a south- 
western city have exactly the same kind of 
courts of original jurisdiction and appeal as the 
inhabitants of Paris. In England, in contrast, not 
only are the Appeal Courts centralized in Lon- 
don, but the County Cx)urts, despite their con- 
current jurisdiction in lesser cases with the di- 
visions of the High Court of Justice, hardly 
rank on a place of ec]uality with the High Court 
in personnel. 

A general evaluation of the French court 
system, however, rec^uires consideration of the 
same questions which were raised in regard to 
the court system in England. What is the at- 
mosphere of the courts ? Do they provide an op- 
portunity for all aspects of a situation to be ex- 
plored? Do the courts give private persons ade- 
quate protection in criminal cases in which the 
resources of the government are behind the 
prosecution? Do they provide speedy, effective 
means of settling disputes? And is justice, in 
practice, open to all on equal terms? 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE COURTS 

The sessions of a French court are likely to 
seem sober and even dull to an American, for 
there is much less use of oral evidence in a 
French court than in an English or American 
court. Witnesses are often questioned prior to 
court sessions and their information presented 
in writing, thus providing the same amount of 
information as in the Anglo-Saxon court sys- 
tem but in a less dramatic way. Moreover, while 
eloquence in an American or English court is 
often for the benefit of the jury rather than 
the judge, there is little chance for the French 
avocat to practice this kind of persuasion since 
juries are used in only one court in France, the 
Court of Assize, and then only when it is pro- 
viding original jurisdiction. 

IS ALL THE EVIDENCE BROUGHT OUT? 

Rut at the same time, to a much greater de- 
gree than English judges French judges take 
upon themselves the responsibility for seeing 
that all the evidence is brought out in a case. 
The judge in an English court looks on himself 
as an umpire before whom two parties argue 
out their case. French judges, even in civil cases, 
examine witnesses (often outside of court), ques- 
tion lawyers, and press proceedings in whatever 
direction they feel necessary to elucidate the 
facts. 

IS ADEQUATE PROTECTION AFFORDED 
THE DEFENDANT? 

It is largely this active role of the judges in 
a French court which makes Anglo-Saxon ob- 
servers feel that defendants in a criminal case 
do not always have an adequate opportunity to 
defend themselves. Procedure in English crim- 
inal law emphasizes every possible safeguard 
for the accused, and judges are sometimes 
placed under considerable strain by their desire 
to provide fair play and at the same time pre- 
vent an obvious criminal from escaping the 
verdict he deserves. French judges labor under 
no such inhibitions. They are openly set upon 
bringing out all the facts in the case and take 
an active part in the cross-examination. A fa- 
mous French play, ha Robe Rouge by Brieux, 
pictures French judges as forcing convictions at 
any price in order to secure prominence and 
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promotion. While this picture seems much cx- 
aggerated, judges do pursue a role which 
Anglo-Saxons feel is more fitting for a public 
prosecutor. Paradoxically, while the judge is 
expected to elicit the truth from a prisoner 
by an inquisitorial technique, the parquet, as 
the representative of the interests of the state, 
is supposed to see that fair play is maintained. 
Since, however, the parquet officer is also re- 
sponsible (like a district attorney) for securing 
prosecutions, he finds himself, one would as- 
sume, under even greater strain than an Eng- 
lish judge. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
defendant in a French criminal case does not 
appear in court until after he has been through 
a long preliminary examination which has con- 
vinced the juge d’instruction that he is guilty. 
If he appears initially before the Court of 
Assize, not only the juge d' instruction but the 
Indictment Section of the Court of Appeals 
as well are convinced of his guilt. Neverthe- 
less, this does not provide much comfort to 
an Anglo-Saxon observer who does not ap- 
prove of private inquisitorial sessions, at least 
as an official part of criminal procedure. Since 
France has no Habeas Corpus Act, an accused 
person could be in jail for a long time (in 
extreme cases, more than a year) before com- 
ing to trial. During this time the juge d* instruc- 
tion functions practically without limitation, 
except in regard to use of physical force, in 
his efforts to find evidence to support the 
suspicions of the police. 

It is not true, as is so often said, that in France 
a person accused of a crime is considered guilty 
unless he can prove himself innocent. But 
because of the long preliminary interrogations, 
there is a presumption of his guilt which is 
evident in the attitude of the presiding judges. 
English and American criminal procedures are 
mainly motivated by fear lest an innocent per- 
son be convicted; French criminal procedures 
by fear lest a guilty person escape. 

DO THE COURTS PROVIDE PROMPT AND 
INEXPENSIVE REMEDIES? 

As we have observed, the French court sys- 
tem, with its decentralization and its limita- 
tion to one appeal, provides justice noted for 
cheapness and speediness — except for occasional 


long delays in the Court of Cassation. The 
costs of a review by the Court of Cassation arc 
borne by the state. Local lawyers are used more 
often than in England, partly because the 
uniformity of the courts and the relative sim- 
plicity of the codes mean that the skill and 
training of the lawyers are not quite so im- 
portant as in that country, and partly because 
no single place in France is such a center for 
the legal profession as London is for England. 
Moreover, though there is no statutory limit on 
the costs of legal aid, agreement on this sub- 
ject is generally reached between lawyer and 
client before the case begins. On the other 
hand, this system is far from being so helpful 
to those in need as the legal aid now provided 
in Great Britain (see p. 191). 

To Sum Up 

The French court system provides justice 
in a convenient, inexpensive, and ecjualitarian 
way which cannot be rivaled by the English 
or American court systems. 

Nevertheless, the independence of judges is 
not safeguarded quite so completely in France 
as in England, though the Fourth Republic 
has gone a very long way towards protecting 
both appointments and promotions of judges 
from political influence by giving most of the 
power formerly vested in the Minister of Jus- 
tice to the Superior Council of the Magistra- 
ture. As long as the latter body remains im- 
partial and above partisan political influence, 
the French judiciary should enjoy a high de- 
gree of independence. 

The second possible criticism, that the French 
magistrals are not so learned as English judges, 
is not a serious one, since their task of basing 
decisions on the codes is less difficult than the 
work of English judges in interpreting case 
law. 

As far as popularity is concerned, each coun- 
try prefers its own system. It is noticeable, 
however, that the English system is gradually 
becoming more equalitarian, both in the sense 
of drawing the judges from a wider social 
group, and in the sense of bringing justice 
within the financial reach of persons of mod- 
erate means. In both respects, this means that 
the English system is moving closer to the 
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French, while there is little indication that 
the French feel the need to adopt any English 
practices in the administration of justice. 

IV, THE ADMINISTRATIVE COURTS 

Side by side with the hierarchy of regular 
courts in France exists a second hierarchy, the 
administrative courts, which are ‘‘parallel and 
often rival,” as a French expert has said. Ad- 
ministrative courts are provided by the French 
to keep the agents of the state within their 
grants of power and to give the individual a 
remedy against arbitrary administrative de- 
cisions. In England and the United States the 
regular courts perform these functions. 

Nothing exactly like the French administra- 
tive court system exists in England or the 
United States, though in both countries there 
is an increasing amount of administrative ad- 
judication (p. 193). Most Englishmen still feel 
that the best safeguard of justice is to have one 
law for everyone and are disturbed at the 
thought of separate courts for officials. But the 
French are well pleased with their administra- 
tive courts and believe they ensure surer justice 
than the somewhat cumbersome practice in 
England or the United States of bringing suits 
against officials through the regular courts. 

Administrative courts, which are concerned 
only with civil cases, exist on both the local 
and the national level. On the local level they 
used to be known as Prefectural Councils, since 
there was one for each department. Since 
1926, however, all except the Council for the 
Department of the Seine have been grouped into 
twenty-three regional bodies and are known 
as Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils, On 
the national level the system is headed by the 
Council of State (Conseil d'Etat), one of 
France’s most remarkable institutions. 

To check administrative officials by admin- 
istrative officials might seem to make adminis- 
trators judges in their own cases and to destroy 
the safeguard which the system is intended to 
provide. Initially this proved to be the case, 
but gradually a distinction was made between 
active and consultative administration, that is, 
between those performing administrative serv- 
ices and those who were specialists in the law 


governing the consequences of administrative 
actions. In 1872 the Council of State was given 
full power of jurisdiction in administrative 
cases and since that time it has specialized im 
creasingly in this work. Since there is no 
code law in this field, case law has grown up, 
providing for both stability and flexibility in 
the handling of cases. 

As it is not always clear whether a case 
belongs in the ordinary courts or in the ad- 
ministrative courts, a special body called the 
Tribunal des Conflits, or Tribunal of Conflicts 
has been established to decide all conflicts in 
jurisdiction. This court is composed of an 
equal number of members of the Council of 
State and the Court of Cassation and sits 
under the presidency of the Minister of Jus- 
tice. Through its work, a line of demarcation 
is kept between the ordinary and the adminis- 
trative courts. In the rare cases in which over- 
lapping is unavoidable, the Tribunal of Con- 
flicts gives the decisive judgment. 

The Inferdeparf mental Prefectural Councils 

The Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils 
correspond in the administrative court hier- 
archy to the Courts of First Instance in the 
ordinary judicial hierarchy. They consist of a 
president and four councillors, all recruited 
either by competitive examinations or from 
among career members of administrative bu- 
reaus who possess law degrees and have served 
for a number of years. 

The Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils 
are limited in jurisdiction to matters spe- 
cifically referred to them by national law. They 
are concerned only with the actions or orders 
of local officials, usually in respect to local 
administration, though possibly to local ad- 
ministration of national affairs. About 90 per 
cent of their work has to do with local tax 
assessments, though minor offenses committed 
on public highways or streams, claims against 
local public bodies for breach of contract, and 
cases involving public works, sale of govern- 
ment property, and local elections may also 
be considered. 

The procedure is simple and inexpensive, a 
fact which accounts for the heavy use made 
of the courts (usually about 30,000 cases a year)* 
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To file a complaint the plaintiff need only fill 
out and sign an official form costing a few 
francs. The court may ask for documents and 
written observations, and in special circum- 
stances it may secure the opinion of experts 
on technical points. After the written evidence 
has been considered, an oral hearing is held 
at which the parties, or their representatives 
(who do not need to be lawyers), may present 
arguments in person. Following this, the rap- 
porteur, who is one of the councillors, reads his 
report on the case, and the “commissioner,” 
who is another councillor acting as the repre- 
sentative of the government agency involved 
in the case, presents the government’s point 
of view. The court gives its verdict immediately 
by majority vote. There is a possibility of 
making an appeal from the judgment of an 
Interdepartmental Council to the Council of 
State, but use of this provision is rare. 

The Council of State 

The Council of State is by far the most im- 
portant organ in the administrative court struc- 
ture. The administrative work of the Council 
of State as technical adviser to the government 
in the drafting of bills and ordinances has 
already been described (p. 350). The Council of 
State is equally if not more important as a 
judicial agency. The two types of work are 
done by entirely different sections and those 
who advise the government on legislation and 
decrees have no part in the judicial work of 
the Council. 

That part of the Council of State which 
deals with administrative cases is the Litiga- 
tion Section, and the actual judging is done 
by its thirty councillors, who are its top officials. 
One-quarter of the councillors may be appointed 
from among prefects or division heads of the 
active administration. Two-thirds of them must 
be drawn by promotion from the Council’s 
own junior members, who are recruited initally 
by the stiffest examinations existing within the 
French public service; they serve in three 
grades — second-class auditeurs, first-class audi- 
teurs, and maitres des requHes — before being 
eligible to be considered for councillors. The 
judges in the Council of State are drawn, there- 
fore, both from active administrators who have 


demonstrated their capacity in the service and 
from men who have undergone a rigorous in- 
tellectual training and proved themselves in 
administrative work. For this reason, the Coun- 
cil of State has a happy blend of theoretical 
and practical experience to draw upon. 

The Litigation Section used to act as a 
unit, but under the pressure of work, which 
amounted after World War I to about 4,000 
cases a year, was divided into subsections. The 
subsections, consisting of at least three mem- 
bers each, were given powers of decision in 
minor cases appealed from the Interdepart- 
mental Councils and also made responsible 
for preliminary examinations and considera- 
tion of more important cases. The latter are 
then referred to the Litigation Section as a 
whole for its verdict or, on request, to a “ple- 
nary assembly” of the whole Council. 

PROCEDURE IN THE COUNCIL OF STA7T 

The procedure in the Council of State is 
only slightly more complicated than in the 
Interdepartmental Prefectural Councils.^ Appeals 
may be mailed and need include only an official 
form, on which the complaint is described, 
and the necessary supporting documents. With- 
in two months of their receipt by the relevant 
division of the Litigation Section, the plaintiff 
must notify the official defendant of the com- 
plaint. The latter has two weeks in which to 
make a written reply and a maitre des requetes 
is designated to act as “commissioner” for the 
defendant s department. The Section then un- 
dertakes an investigation of its own, usually 
at the spot where the action under considera- 
tion has been committed. The report of this 
investigation goes to the “commissioner” so 
that he can formulate his reply. 

The actual trial consists of a reading of the 
documents and of such oral arguments as the 
plaintiff may wish to present. No witnesses are 
heard and no new evidence may be presented 

^ There is a special body of lawyers, known as the Avo- 
cats a la Cottr de Cassation et au Conseil d'Etut, who have 
a monopoly of pleadings both before the Court of Cassa- 
tion and the Council of State. There are about sixty law- 
yers in this group and the fact that they appear before 
both courts helps to unify civil and administrative prac- 
tices. The fees of these lawyers, however, add a good deal 
to the cost of proceedings before the Council of State which 
otherwise are small. 
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at this stage, but the judge may ask questions 
regarding facts cited in the documents. The 
final decision is reached in private session. The 
only problem: the excessive load of cases car- 
ried by the Council of State tends to slow down 
justice. 

THE JUSTIFICATION FOR A COMPLAINT 

Almost anyone can bring a complaint directly 
to the Council of State, though the requirements 
vary according to the nature of the case. In 
some instances, it is necessary to prove that a 
legal right has been violated. In others, any di- 
rect interest, personal or monetary, is sufficient. 
In still others, any individual, group, or organ- 
ization may file a petition merely because of its 
moral or public interest in the matter. 

There are two major justifications for a com- 
plaint: an action in “excess of power’' or an ac- 
tion involving “abuse of power.” In “excess of 
power” means that one of the following 
breaches of legality has occurred: (i) the ad- 
ministrative order under which the action was 
undertaken conflicts with existing law or the 
Constitution; (2) the official was not legally 
competent to issue the order or perform the act; 
(3) the procedure used in carrying out the act 
was not authorized by law or by ordinance. An 
“abuse of power” means that an act, though 
legal in form, was not undertaken for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed, i.e., not in “good 
faith,” but for personal advantage or spite. Such 
an “abuse of power” occurred in a small French 
town when the mayor, who owned one of the 
two local hotels, had drains laid so that they 
emptied near the hotel of his rival. 

The Character of State Liability for Its 
Agents' Acts 

In determining the state’s liability for official 
acts, the French make a very careful distinction 
between three kinds of acts by public officers: 
personal acts, acts of administration, and acts 
of government. Personal acts, for which the in- 
dividual official is personally liable before the 
regular civil or criminal courts, as in England 
or in the United States, involve serious miscon- 
duct for which there is no justification. These 
may include harmful acts committed without 


authority, abuse of power as indicated above, 
and gross negligence in the exercise of legally 
vested powers. If acts in excess of authority arc 
committed in good faith, however, as, for ex- 
ample, under the orders of a superior (which 
are no excuse for an illegal action according to 
Anglo-Saxon conceptions) there is no personal 
liability in France and the action comes under 
the category of an act of administration. In case 
of doubt, the Tribunal of Conflicts is the final 
authority. 

Acts of administration are divided into two 
categories: actes de gestion and actes d' autorite. 
Actes de gestion are those performed in the 
course of administering public services, like 
railroads, industrial monopolies, or the owner- 
ship of land, in relation to which activities the 
state is considered a private person, subject to 
the same pecuniary responsibilities as private 
citizens. These responsibilities include liability 
not only under contracts (as has long been cus- 
tomary in Anglo-Saxon countries), but also for 
torts (a more recent innovation especially in 
England — p. 193), and even for bad service. 
Generally, in France the government is also 
more generous than in England or the United 
States in assuming responsibility for the faults 
of its agents in acting without legal authority, 
in abuse of authority, or with negligence. 

Many of the complaints regarding actes de 
gestion come from inside the service itself. Al- 
most half the petitions re^:eived by the Council 
of State under the Third Republic were filed 
by subordinate government employees appeal- 
ing decisions on transfer, dismissal, or retire- 
ment. Thus the Council of State has acted as 
the particular guardian for the local civil serv- 
ice for which it has drawn up a model person- 
nel code (p. 375). Most of the other cases in- 
volve private claims because of actions under- 
taken by mayors or municipalities or, in rela- 
tively few cases, the central civil service. 

But when acts of administration are related 
to the exercise by the state of political authority 
over its citizens, they are known as actes d'au- 
toriti, for which the state will not customarily 
accept liability for damage. The only recourse 
in regard to such acts is to have them annulled 
by the Council of State, which can be done if 
the order was outside the grant of legal power 
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to the officials, or if the power was used for a 
purpose which was not intcnded.^^ 

Cases involving annulment of decrees are the 
most significant which the Council of State un- 
dertakes. In a sense, this power of annulment 
bears similiarities to the power of judicial re- 
view. The review is only concerned with the 
question of whether decrees are in conformity 
with the content of legislation, however, not as 
in the United States, with whether legislation 
itself is in conformity with some higher law em- 
bodied in the Constitution. 

It is at this point that the work of the two 
different branches of the Council of State show 
their interrelation, because it is not likely that 
the judicial section of the Council of State 
would have to declare a decree ultra vires (out- 
side the grant of powers) if the Council of Min- 
isters had made more use of the advice of the 
legislative section of the Council of State in 
drawing it up. 

There is still a third category of official acts 
in France which is known as actes de gouverne- 
merit, acts taken with a view to public safety, 
e.g., for defense, public health, and so forth. 
These acts can neither be annulled by the Coun- 
cil of State, nor can litigation be based on them. 

Acts undertaken in the sovereign capacity of 
the state form the parallel in Anglo-Saxon 
countries to actes de gouvernement in France. 
There are some differences, however, which 
most observers feel a!rc very significant. Thus 
English and American judges have always 
maintained that this justification for official 
acts has validity only in cases where there is 
“clear and present danger” to the community, 
e.g., invasion, fighting in near-by areas, or a 
serious epidemic. The French, in contrast, place 
a more flexible interpretation on actes de gou- 
vernement, maintaining that “high state policy” 
can justify them as well as an emergency. More- 
over, in Anglo-Saxon countries, the officials of 

® At the time when llic French government was about 
to establish its match monoix)ly (p. 341), it directed the 
prefects, under their power to prevent unhealthy industries, 
to close all match factories operating without a license. The 
Council of State immediately annulled the order on the 
ground that power was being used for a purpose not in- 
tended and subsequently also decided that the state was 
liable for the loss of revenue caused by closing a factory. 
Thus the government had to pay damages and subsequently 
to buy out ail the match factories in order to establish its 
monopoly. 


the government may still be liable as private 
individuals for abuses or excesses of power in 
carrying out a program which the state under- 
takes in its sovereign capacity, whereas this is 
much less likely in France. 

One of the major differences between the two 
systems, therefore, is that in Great Britain and 
the United States the government is much more 
restricted than in France in the kind of acts 
which fall outside the consideration of the 
courts. On the other hand, the French govern- 
ment assumes more financial liability for the 
acts of its agents than do the governments in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The great popularity 
of the administrative courts in France, and, in 
particular, the Council of State, arises from the 
fact that private individuals secure such cheap, 
speedy, and sure redress in cases where gov- 
ernment officials have overstepped the bounds 
of their power. 

Conclusion 

Though the Interdepartmental Prefectural 
Councils handle many more cases than does the 
Council of State, nearly all of them are of minor 
importance. Almost all significant cases are re- 
ferred directly to the Council of State. This con- 
trasts with the practice in the regular court sys- 
tem, for no other central judicial body in France 
acts as a court of original jurisdiction. Thus not 
only is the Council of State the apex of the ad- 
ministrative court system but its work also af- 
fects directly the activities of the administration 
in every section of France. 

Two questions should be considered, however, 
in connection with the administrative courts in 
France. How effective are they in protecting the 
interests of the ordinary citizen.^ And arc they a 
more satisfactory safeguard of individual liberty 
in a time of immense expansion of state func- 
tions and powers than the methods which are 
common in Anglo-Saxon countries.? 

HOW EFFECTIVE ARE THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COURTS ? 

There are many reasons for considering the 
Council of State in France to be an efficient 
guardian of public interests. It can be appealed 
to by almost anyone through a simple and in- 
expensive procedure. If a plaintiff’s claim is up- 
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held, he pays no costs; if it is denied, he pays 
only a nominal sum. If money damages arc 
claimed, necessitating special court and registra- 
tion fees, the total cost of proceedings is too 
small to deter anyone who has a reasonable 
claim. 

In the second place, the Council of State has 
not hesitated to be strict in keeping high ad- 
ministrative officials to the letter of the law. If, 
for example, it finds that a civil service employee 
has been wrongly dismissed, it orders his rein- 
statement and insists that he be paid in full for 
the time he has been out of the service. 

In the third place, the Council has been ex- 
tremely generous in awarding damages to indi- 
viduals. In one instance, a man was awarded 
damages for injuries caused by a shot fired by 
a policeman at a mad bull. In another, a mu- 
nicipality paid damages to a man injured in a 
duck-shooting competition organized by the 
mayor, despite the fact that the mayor had been 
held personally liable by an ordinary court. In 
a third case, the Air Ministry was held liable 
for damages caused by the crash of a military 
plane. 

It might be thought that administrative courts 
would be sympathetic to administrators and 
therefore would tend to excuse their actions. It 
is true that since onetime active administrators 
form a proportion of the councillors of the 
Council of State, there is an understanding of 
the problems of administrators which a purely 
judicial body would probably lack, an under- 
standing which facilitates investigations of par- 
ticular complaints by administrative court of- 
ficers. But as far as verdicts are concerned, the 
Council of State has consistently upheld precise 
standards of legality, has condemned every devi- 
ation from them by the agents of the state, and 
has insisted on full responsibility by the govern- 
ment for the faults of its agents in so far as 
these are actes de gestion and not personal acts. 

The procedures of the administrative courts 
are for these reasons extremely popular in 
France. They provide easy, and sure, though 
in the case of the Council of State not always 
swift, remedies, and they prove an effective 
check on administrative excesses. The French 
consider, with justification, that their adminis- 
trative court system has been in practice a safe- 
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guard of the interests of individuals and a 
watchdog of official morality. 

COMPARISON WITH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
PRACTICES 

Are the French administrative courts, there- 
fore, more satisfactory checks upon the arbitrary 
action of officials and better safeguards of the 
interests of private individuals than the English 
and American practice of depending largely 
upon the ordinary courts for redress? 

It is still true, as Continental critics point out, 
that a Frenchman can more easily secure redress 
for the unintended consequences of an official 
act than can an Englishman or an American. 
But it is also true that neither the English nor 
the Americans face such a serious problem in 
connection with official liability as do the 
French, because in both England and the United 
States administration is far more decentralized 
than in France, and in both countries local units 
of government have long been liable for dam- 
ages in many instances where the central gov- 
ernment was not. Moreover, both the American 
federal government and the British government 
now permit suit against the state in torts so 
that in most cases the Anglo-Saxon can now se- 
cure relatively the same pecuniary redress for 
the results of official mistakes as can the French- 
man. Under present conditions, the main differ- 
ence between the Anglo-Saxon and Continental 
systems as far as financial redress is concerned 
is that in Great Britain and the United States 
the unexpected consequences to someone else 
of an act in line of duty are not usually indemni- 
fied by the government as they are in France 
(e.g., bystanders injured by bullets fired by a 
policeman pursuing a murderer are not recom- 
pensed by the state in the United States or 
Great Britain but they are in France). 

Yet, advocates of the Anglo-Saxon system 
maintain that while the French system provides 
the greater protection against pecuniary loss by 
individuals, the Anglo-Saxon system provides a 
stricter adherence to law. They believe that the 
very fact that the ordinary courts deal with 
cases affecting the administration side by side 
with other cases means that government officials 
are kept aware of the necessity of adhering to 
the regular laws of the land. They point out too 
that the Anglo-Saxon notion of personal liabil- 
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ity for abuse of power, regardless of whether 
the act is committed under orders or not, places 
the weight of personal responsibility directly on 
every official and prevents him from “passing 
the buck” to his superior. 

In the end, there is much to be said in behalf 
of both systems, lliere is little question that the 
Council of State operates so efficiently and fear- 
lessly in France that it has kept public officials 
responsive to law and has scrupulously pro- 
tected the interests of the people. In comparison 
with the Anglo-Saxon system, administrative 
courts have the advantage of cheapness of pro- 
cedure, and lack of technicalities — no mean 


qualities in dealing with the all-pervasive, 
swiftly-moving modern administrative structure 
of government. On the other hand, the Anglo- 
Saxon system embodies the conception of one 
law for everyone and therefore rejects the argu- 
ment that high state policy gives the govern- 
ment the right to act freely apart from the con- 
trol of the regular courts. And as between effi- 
cient pecuniary protection of individuals and 
the maintenance of a nation-wide tradition that 
every person, whether government official or not, 
is subject to the common rules of the law of the 
land, those people who feel that liberty must be 
dependent on law may well prefer the latter. 



CHAPTER 9 


French Society in Change 


One of the anomalies of French life has been 
the degree to which social institutions have been 
inconsistent with the equalitarian ideals of the 
Revolution. The French people became habit- 
uated to such anomalies, however, and accepted 
them so long as the normal patterns of life per- 
sisted. Thus prior to the depression which led 
to the Popular Front, there was relatively little 
concern over the perpetuation of class divisions 
within the educational structure and the absence 
of adequate labor and social security legislation. 
It was the serious reconsideration of fundamen- 
tal ideals during the Nazi occupation that gave 
the great impetus to social and political reform 
in contemporary France. Only through social in- 
stitutions more nearly reflecting equalitarian 
ideals, it was believed, could the “indestructible 
men” of the Resistance poets emerge. 

L EDUCATION 

The French educational system presented the 
most serious contradiction between theoretical 
equality and actual inequality. In theory, there 
was a unified and democratic school, program 
through which any qualified student could 
move from the lowest to the highest levels. But 
in practice there were rigid divisions between 
primary and secondary education so that those 
who had completed their elementary training 
often found it difficult to secure more advanced 
instruction which would open the way to the 
universities. Moreover the distinction between 
those who could continue on to higher training 
and those who could not was often based on 
wealth and social class rather than on ability. 
“Wc are in a hurry to pen our children amongst 
the children of their own class, bourgeois or 


laborer, at school or college,” wrote Michelet 
in words which remained true almost as long 
as the Third Republic lasted; “avoiding all mix- 
ing, we very quickly separate the rich from the 
poor.” ^ 

Lower Education 

Even at the very lowest educational level the 
bourgeoisie and the working class customarily 
sent their children to different schools. The lat- 
ter attended the free municipal nurseries and 
then the primary schools (similar to American 
grade schools) until compulsory education ended 
at fourteen. The bourgeoisie, on the other hand, 
nearly always sent their children to the kinder- 
garten and junior departments of the secondary 
schools which were more like American private 
day-schools.^ The junior departments of the sec- 
ondary schools concentrated upon preparing 
their students for the competitive examinations 
(taken at eleven) which all candidates for the 
secondary schools had to take, while primary 
education was primarily “practical” in character. 
Thus though it was always possible for an 
unusually able student of working-class parents 
to make the transition to the secondary schools, 
it was far more difficult than for those who pre- 
pared in the junior departments of the secondary 
schools. 

This early educational segregation, and the 
consequent difficulty which the children of the 
poorer classes had in passing the competitive ex- 
aminations for the secondary schools, was re- 

1 In some respects, French education has been more dem- 
ocratic than English education, particularly because France 
has nothing equivalent to the English “public schools.” 

2 The difference between the two systems was also re- 
flected in their administration: the primary schools being 
under the prefect while the secondary schools, like the uni- 
versities, were administered by the rectors of the universities. 
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fleeted in the relatively small number of students 
who continued with education at that level. 
Though France abolished fees for secondary ed- 
ucation after World War I (more than 20 years 
before Great Britain), only 250,000 children (6 
per 1,000 of the population) were enrolled in 
French secondary schools in 1935, in comparison 
with II per t,ooo in Great Britain and 36 per 
1,000 in the United States. 

Another reason for the relatively small pro- 
portion of students in secondary schools was 
that their curricula placed almost exclusive em- 
phasis on literary studies and the classics, and 
almost totally ignored current {problems. Practical 
questions, such as are dealt with in subjects like 
political science, economics, or engineering, were 
not touched until a relatively late stage. Thus 
the chief value of secondary education, apart 
from its literary training, was as a route to 
higher education. 

Higher Education 

Before entering the university, however, the 
French student had, and still has, to pass stiff 
and highly specialized examinations. Moreover, 
higher education in France is professional in 
character (as is the practice in Continental coun- 
tries in contrast to the more general education 
in English and American colleges) and is rarely 
completed before twenty-three. Therefore, even 
when the children of poor families had finished 
secondary school, they still had to be supported 
during a long period of professional training, 
unless they could gain a scholarship. Such re- 
strictions helped to keep the number of students 
in higher educational institutions relatively small 
by American standards. 

Not only was there criticism in France of the 
diflScultics which the children of the poor classes 
had in securing higher education, but also of the 
organization and character of the institutions of 
higher education. At the apex of the French 
educational structure were the seventeen univer- 
sities of France and the '*Grandcs Ecoles,"' the 
special training schools for professions and pub- 
lic service (e.g., the Polytechnic for engineering, 
the Ecole libre des sciences politiques for the 
foreign and fiscal services, and the higher nor- 
mal schools for teachers). The universities, ac- 


cording to their critics, had become mere aggre- 
gations of faculties of law, medicine, science, let- 
ters, and pharmacy, each with such specialized 
examinations that ‘'cramming'’ (a profession in 
itself) too often replaced ability as the key to 
entrance. More serious were the charges that 
the ''Grandes Ecoles' were a threat to the Re- 
public because they had become the preserve of 
a particular group in society which added pro- 
fessional exclusiveness to strong “upper-class” 
feeling. It was commonly said that the gradu- 
ates of the ''Grandes Ecole/' constituted a “state 
within a state,” a matter of great seriousness be- 
cause of their virtual monopoly of influential 
positions in education, diplomacy, the Council 
of State, and other government agencies. 

In addition to these defects, critics of the 
French educational system in the pre-war period 
argued that too much emphasis was placed upon 
intellectual accomplishment and too little upon 
physical and character development. Moreover, 
they declared that the training did not supply 
enough technicians or research workers for 
France's needs. Those who opposed the selective- 
ness and class character of secondary and higher 
education pointed out also that such character- 
istics not only violated the concept of equality 
but robbed France of the services of many po- 
tentially skilled and able people. 

All these criticism were voiced with particu- 
lar intensity during the Nazi occupation, when 
Frenchmen were pondering the reasons for their 
defeat. The regression under Vichy through re- 
introduction of fees in secondary schools, com- 
pulsory religious instruction, and discrimination 
against liberal and Jewish teachers was bitterly 
resented by the majority of Frenchmen. But they 
desired more than a re-establishment of the old 
system. 

One of the most significant portions of the 
Charter of the National Council of Resistance 
was that in which all parties united in support- 
ing a common educational reform for France 
which would embody for all an “effective oppor- 
tunity to learn” and “access to the highest cul- 
ture, irrespective of the income of their parents.” 
Yet the problems in the way of implementing 
such pledges have not been the least of those 
facing French governments since Liberation. 
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Aid #o Public and Private Schools 

To provide adequate facilities at the primary 
and secondary school levels has been one of the 
major difficulties in France as in Great Britain. 
In France, however, this problem is not merely 
one of building more schools; it is tied up with 
one of the most controversial issues in the coun- 
try: the provision of aid to the private denomi- 
national schools which in practice are those 
controlled by the Catholic Church. About 20 
per cent of the primary school children in 
France are enrolled in Catholic schools as are 
about 40 per cent of secondary school children. 
In most cases, parents send their children to 
these schools because they wish them to have 
denominational training, but in many areas it 
is also because public school facilities arc far 
from adequate for the number of children of 
school age. Yet regardless of the reason why 
parents send their children to private schools 
they must both support these schools and pay 
in addition the normal school tax to the state 
authorities. 

The problem would be easier to meet if there 
were not such bitter feeling between the sup- 
porters of the state schools, which are committed 
to the republican civic virtues and the morality 
of the '' honnctc horn me*' but avowedly non- 
clerical and neutral in religion, and the de- 
nominational schools which oj^crate on the prin- 
ciple that no line can be drawn between religion 
and education. Moreover, as already pointed out 
(p. 247) both the state system of education (par- 
ticularly the primary schools) and the denomi- 
national schools openly vie for control of the 
younger generation. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, there was pro- 
longed and acrimonious debate in the Assembly 
when the issue of support for the separate 
schools was brought up following the 1951 elec- 
tion. Under legislation passed by the second 
Pleven Ministry, however, the state did assume 
some obligation for the education and mainte- 
nance of private as well as public school stu- 
dents. National scholarships were established for 
secondary school students whether in public or 
private schools so long as the latter can meet 
certain criteria regarding teachers, hours of in- 
struction and so forth. At the same time the 
measure assigned additional credits to build 


sciiGols and employ more elementary school 
teachers. A second measure authorized funds to 
be distributed on a per capita basis for all stu- 
dents between six and fourteen years of age at- 
tending elementary grades in either public or 
private schools, the money for the public schools 
to be administered by the department general 
council (see p. 373) and used primarily for the 
upkeep and improvement of school buildings, 
and for the private schools to be administered 
by Parents Associations and used primarily to 
increase teachers’ salaries. Thus the legislation 
directly attacked the two greatest bottlenecks in 
the provision of adequate education — the lack 
of public school facilities, and the sub-minimum 
salaries paid teachers in most of the private de- 
nominational schools — in the way that seemed 
least likely to acerbate what remains a touchy 
problem. 

Proposals for Change in the 
Educational System 

Well before these decisions were reached, 
striking proposals for change in the educational 
system had been made by the Langevin Com- 
mission on the Reform of Education which rep- 
resented all political groups and presented its 
report in 1947. The Commission set its sights 
high agreeing on “the necessity of all the chil- 
dren of France receiving the maximum of cul- 
ture compatible with their aptitude” in order to 
form “an elite not only specialized but culti- 
vated,” an elite, moreover, which would be the 
product not of social segregation but of equality 
of opportunity. 

To secure true equality in an educational sys- 
tem is not easy, however, and many of the pro- 
posals of the Langevin Commission have proved 
to be beyond the means of the French state and, 
perhaps as important, to be too startling for 
ready adoption. Thus while the Commission rec- 
ommended raising the age of compulsory school 
attendance from 14 to 15, and ultimately to 18, 
no change was made by the first Assembly, and 
the subsequent Delbos plan for school reform 
suggests compulsory attendance only through 
13, with optional supplementary courses for the 
less able students from 13 to 16. (The peasants 
have long complained that a school-leaving age 
of 14 is too high.) Further, the proposal for a 
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presalaire, or salary, to be paid to students in 
professional and technical schools, especially 
those training to be teachers, has been judged 
impractical. Already the number of students en- 
tering the universities has increased so greatly 
that such a proposal would be a great drain on 
public resources. Indeed, many feel that the in- 
crease in numbers has already lowered the stand- 
ards in the universities, and seriously over- 
crowded the professions. 

This is not to say, however, that the recom- 
mendations of the Langevin Commission have 
had no effect; on the contrary, there have been 
two important reforms in the French educa- 
tional system which may ultimately have wide 
influence on the whole system. The first and 
probably most significant reform is the intro- 
duction of the ''classes nouvdlcs” which, in 
place of the traditional French concentration on 
intellectual studies, provide flexible and varied 
programs in line with student interests and 
abilities, and practical student projects, such as 
are characteristic of American progressive educa- 
tion. Originally intended as a bridge between 
elementary and secondary schools, the approach 
of the classes notwelles has already been adopted 
for the work of more than one year (it is op- 
tional for individual schools), and ultimately 
may lead to greater freedom of choice and op- 
portunity for self-development for students in 
all stages of secondary education. The second 
major change is the introduction of an addi- 
tional year of general studies after the bacca- 
laureate examination instead of, as formerly, ac- 
cepting that certificate for entrance to the uni- 
versities and other schools of advanced learning. 
This additional year has been criticized as un- 
democratic because of the additional cost to 
the individual but, like the classes nouvelles, it 
is a move towards liberalizing French edu- 
cation. 

An additional important development has 
been to take training for the higher civil serv- 
ice out of the control of the Grandes Ecoles, 
and to establish a route open to merit through 
the new Political and Social Science Institutes, 
and the National School of Administration (see 

P-359)- 

The Langevin Commission, and other reform 
groups, would like to change the general struc- 
ture of the school systems so as to replace the 


overlapping systems of primary and secondary 
schools with three stages (somewhat like those 
now established in the British educational sys- 
tem) through which every child would pass. 
Such a reorganization would permit determina- 
tion of aptitudes at a somewhat later age than 
at present. These groups also recommend trans- 
forming the independent Grandes Ecoles into 
professional institutes affiliated with the uni- 
versities, and co-ordinating the studies provided 
in the faculties, institutes, and professional 
schools of particular universities, and by differ- 
ent universities, particularly those in Paris and 
the provinces. Such changes would have na- 
tion-wide effect because of the high degree of 
national control and centralization already exist- 
ing in the French educational system, and the 
close relationship between French education and 
national life. That they are being considered 
so seriously reflects the awareness that educa- 
tional reform has much to contribute to French 
society. 

II. THE POSITION OF LABOR 

Although in the long run educational reform 
may make the most fundamental difference in 
social structure, the present position of the work- 
ers is the most obvious indication of social and 
economic change in contemporary France. In 
comparison with workers in Great Britain and 
the United States, those in France have been 
in an extraordinarily weak position in the past. 
Collective bargaining was introduced in France 
only shortly before World War II, and was far 
from well established. That it is now the recog- 
nized method of handling matters at issue be- 
tween labor and management, such as wages 
and conditions of work, is the most significant 
advance yet made by French labor. 

The Works Commiffee 

France is also experimenting with certain new 
institutions known as worlds committees which 
are intended to give labor a share in the organi- 
zation and operation of industry. The works 
committees are the outgrowth in part of certain 
rather vague suggestions by the Resistance Coun- 
cil and General dc Gaulle’s group in London 
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that the trade unions should assume some di- 
rect managerial responsibilities in joint stock 
companies. More important was the fact that 
committees of workers and technicians sprang 
up spontaneously towards the end of the war to 
assume control when collaborationist owners 
fled or to share control when employers were 
more patriotic. To di?iect and accelerate the 
movement, the De Gaulle government, by a de- 
cree issued early in 1945, set up works commit- 
tees, composed of both employers and employ- 
ees, in all industrial and commercial enterprises 
employing more than one hundred persons. In 
May 1946) the decree was extended to cover all 
firms employing more than fifty persons. By 
1948 more than 10,000 committees had been set 
up, about 75'8 o per cent of the number en- 
visaged by the legislation. 

A works committee consists of the manager, 
or his representative, and a staff delegation vary- 
ing in size according to the number of employ- 
ees, rising from 2 for a staff of 50, to 5 for a 
staff of 100-500, and so on. All employees over 
18 who have completed six months’ service may 
vote, and those of the age of 25 with a year of 
service are eligible for election to the committee 
for a one-year term of office. 

The works committees have both social and 
economic functions. In social matters they man- 
age such activities as housing projects, cafeterias, 
day nurseries, medical care, holiday camps, li- 
braries, and retirement funds. In performing 
these functions they have the privileges of bod- 
ies corporate which may acquire property and 
conclude contracts. Their work is financed by 
contributions from the employer and personnel, 
subsidies from public bodies and trade unions, 
or gifts. It is in this field that the committees 
have scored their most obvious successes, free- 
ing welfare measures from “p^^ternalistic” con- 
trol, and in some instances making notable ad- 
vances. 

In economic matters, where they have only 
consultative functions, the works committees at- 
tempt, though with scant success, to ensure close 
collaboration among the employer, technical 
staff, and workers in each enterprise. They study 
staff and management proposals for increasing 
output or improving production methods and 
may reward workers for suggestions or the dis- 
play of initiative. More significant, at least in 
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form, is the right of the works committees to 
make proposals relating to the general organiza- 
tion and management of the establishment and 
the legal requirement that they must be con- 
sulted by employers on these matters. Most rad- 
ical of all is the provision that the committees 
should be informed of the profits of the under- 
taking and consulted on their use. In addition, 
the works committees are supposed to have the 
right to question the auditors concerning the 
company’s financial statement, to receive all the 
documents submitted to the shareholders, to 
send two representatives to board meetings, give 
opinions on price-fixing and price increases, and 
discuss wages. 

The conception behind the legislation estab- 
lishing the works committees is a particularly 
bold and daring one. Just as the way has been 
opened for civil service employees to share in 
broad semimanagerial functions in the minis- 
tries (p. 363), so this legislation seeks to give 
labor in private enterprise a formal share in 
determining, or at least influencing, the policies 
of their firms. Private enterprise proved less re- 
ceptive to the notion, however, than was the 
government service. Through systematic oppo- 
sition, employers’ organizations succeeded in 
eliminating most of the provisions in the origi- 
nal legislation which would have given the 
works committees an effective share in manage- 
ment. In technical questions and problems of 
organization, there is a certain amount of use- 
ful co-operation, but almost none in the general 
direction of enterprises. There have been a few 
instances of profit-sharing but more frequently 
discussion of finances has only led to friction. 
Thus the effective influence of the committees 
over the conduct of business has been whittled 
to almost nothing. 

Some critics are even more concerned^ how- 
ever, that the works committees do not have any 
real measure of authority over the workers, or 
even command much interest. They fear the 
committees are, in the words of one skilled ob- 
server, “just one more instrument by which the 
union movement exercises its grip on the work- 
ing class, mainly through the administration of 
welfare activities.” 

Potentially, the works committees are a means 
of extending the influence of workers over the 
operations of their enterprises and of bringing the 
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principle of joint administration, which prevails 
in nationalized undertakings (p. 364), into pri- 
vate industry and commerce as well But it is 
clear that the importance of the committees is 
no more than potential In the light of the 
strength of labor throughout France, it might 
be judged that they would become increasingly 
influential; on the other hand, the experience of 
the Soviet Union indicates how easily they could 
become the tool of a governing group (p. 519). 
So far, the works committees have had their 
chief significance in the “battle for production,” 
and their value in the future may lie chiefly in 
the stimulus they give to individual efforts. 

The National Labor Council 

The apex of the new system established by 
the labor laws is the National Labor Council, 
established in May 1946 to replace an earlier 
body suspended at the outbreak of war but not 
brought into existence till considerably later. 
The National Labor Council is an advisr^ry 
body, representative of employer and employee 
organizations and farm groups, which is at- 
tached to the Ministry of Labor and Social Se- 
curity and is presided over by the Minister of 
Labor. All social and labor problems, apart from 
social security, are within its competence, and it 
may study and report on questions either inde- 
pendently or at the request of the government. 
Also it has the right to be consulted on all labor 
laws and regulations at the time they are being 
drafted. Thus, at least in form, labor and em- 
ployers in private enterprise share in shaping 
the government’s decisions on their future. 

III. SOCIAL SECURITY 

Although the Fourth Republic has adopted 
the objective of a broad social security plan 
covering all groups in the community, this goal 
is as yet far from realized. For though social se- 
curity has now been expanded beyond the high 
point reached under the Popular Front (sec p. 
340), it is still not nearly so comprehensive or 
unified as the British plan. 

Social security in France covers wage earners 
in industry and commerce, except those already 
under special plans defined by law, and there is 


steady, if slow, progress in bringing these spe- 
cial groups into the general scheme. But apart 
from family allowances^ social security legisla- 
tion applies exclusively to those employed by 
others — only about 60 per cent of the active 
population, or 12 out of 21 million — and thus 
leaves out the self-employed, employers, and 
those without occupation. Unemployment bene- 
fits, which social security does not include, arc 
not so easily available as in Great Britain, and 
are vsubject to a means test. 

The objective of the French program of social 
security, in fact, differs from that of Great Brit- 
ain in being primarily concerned, not with the 
maintenance of purchasing power and full em- 
ployment (since these are not matters of press- 
ing concern in France), but with the social prob- 
lem of increasing the population. As a result, 
there is heavy emphasis upon maternity care, 
children’s welfare, health insurance, and family 
allowances. At the same time, family allowances 
(which are paid to the mother) are receivable 
only by those families where the wage earner is 
employed (including self-employment), or are 
willing to take positions which arc offered. 

Family allowances, which have existed in 
F'rance since 1932, are paid by the employers. 
Another distinctive feature of the French family 
allowance plan (which has a more important 
place within the general social security system 
than in any other country) is the increase in 
benefits according to the number of children. 
Since wage scales are rather low, a father with 
four children may receive as much in allow- 
ances as he receives in his pay check. In addi- 
tion, there are special grants for workers with 
particularly small salaries and for those needing 
prenatal care. These are all part of the govern- 
ment’s surprisingly effective efforts to increase 
the birth rate (see p. 238). 

Maternity insurance covers hospital, medical, 
and pharmaceutical expenses for insured women 
and the wives of insured men, and there is a 
daily allowance for six weeks before and eight 
weeks after childbirth if all paid employment is 
given up during at least six weeks. 

The French plans for medical care differ from 
those in Great Britain because the opposition of 
the French medical profession to a national 
health service has been more effective than that 
of the British. The French plan for medical 
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care concentrates on protection through insur- 
ance. In consequence, medical care continues to 
be private as before, but scales of fees have been 
established in different districts, and ordinary 
medical expenses are covered by insurance up 
to 8o per cent. Sickness benefits are also high, 
equaling about half of the worker’s take-home 
pay. Moreover, to make coverage more complete, 
insurance against prolonged illness includes the 
right to medical care and, in addition, to a 
monthly allowance for three years. As in Great 
Britain, special attention is being given to the 
health of school children; free medical examina- 
tions arc now compulsory for the first time. 

Arrangements both for administering and 
financing French social security plans are more 
diverse and more complicated than those in 
Great Britain. There is, for example, still a sep- 
arate scheme for employment injuries insurance, 
which is administered apart from the social in- 
surance system for sickness, maternity, and 
death. Ultimately it is hoped to have a single 
unified system of social insurance; as a step 
towards this, and towards extending social in- 
surance to the whole population, the limitation 
of insurance benefits to those in the lower salary 
brackets was abolished in October 1945 for both 
the systems mentioned above. 

In the most widely used means for adminis- 
tering social insurance, insured persons and 
workers’ representatives play an influential role 
which finds no parallel in Great Britain. In 
place of the single national organ which the 
British have adopted, the French have three 
tiers of social security funds — local, regional, 
and national — each covering an area fixed by the 
Minister of Labor and Social Security. Each of 
these tiers is administered by boards on which 
insured persons and workers’ representatives 
have heavy representation, particularly at the 
local and regional levels. Only at the national 
level is the government substantially repre- 
sented. Thus though the French system for ad- 
ministering social security may seem excessively 
complicated, it has the advantages of decen- 
tralization and direct participation by the in- 
terested parties. 

Another difference from the British system is 
that the French government is not one of the 
contributors to the social jiecurity system though 
it frequently has to make up its deficits. (Also the 


Court of Accounts checks the accounts of the 
social security system [see p. 348].) Where in 
Great Britain the government bears part of the 
cost of social security, sharing it with individuals 
and employers, the French social security plan is 
supposed to be financed almost entirely by the 
contributions of wage-earners and employers* 
These contributions amount to 35 per cent of 
the total wage bill, of which the employers pay 
29 per cent, and the workers 6 per cent (the 
employers pay all of the family allowances, as 
already stated, and also for industrial injuries). 

Something might be said in opposition to 
these financial arrangements which, at a time 
when rationalization and increased output of in- 
dustry are decisive for France’s economic posi- 
tion, may seem to place a heavy drain on em- 
ployers. Since early in 1949, in fact, the social 
security system has been under fire from the 
right-wing parties, which are obviously reflect- 
ing the interests or at least the sympathies, of 
management and resent the fact that the system 
is seriously in debt. On the other hand since 
labor’s total share of the national income has 
not risen since World War II (unlike the situa- 
tion in Great Britain, p. ii), if indeed it is 
even as high as it was in 1938, social security 
payments, particularly family allowance grants, 
are in practice not unlike a subsidy on wages 
related to need. As now operating in France, 
social security involves a redistribution of work- 
ers’ income in the favor of the aged, sick, and 
those with large families, rather than any over- 
all improvement of the standard of living. 

Conclusion 

In education, labor policies, and social secu- 
rity the French under the Fourth Republic have 
introduced some novel and striking conceptions 
designed to make their social structure more 
equalitarian and thus more in harmony with 
their basic ideals. Their educational plans arc 
promising. So, too, is the conception behind the 
provisions whereby employees in private indus- 
try, as well as those in nationalized industry 
and the ministries, share, in theory at least, in 
certain social and economic responsibilities, for- 
merly the exclusive sphere of management 
Moreover, to associate insured persons and 
workers’ representatives in the administration of 
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social security, particularly at the local level, is 
to establish functional representation in a dis- 
tinctive and useful manner. 

In fact, some of the French plans seem in ap- 
pearance more far-reaching than those intro- 
duced in Great Britain. But it is far from cer- 
tain that their effect will be as great. In French 
industry, for example, as we have seen, employ- 
ers have offered a good deal of obvious opposi- 
tion to allowing the workers any real measure 
of influence on economic policies. More surpris- 
ing, and perhaps even more significant, is the 
fact that there has been relatively little enthusi- 


asm among workers for their new role in in- 
dustry. Thus, though the French plans for la- 
bor’s share in management seemed destined to 
work a minor revolution, their effect in prac- 
tice has been much less than could have been 
expected. 

It is clear that change is at work in the social 
structure of France. But at least in the initial 
stages there has been a less concerted and uni- 
fied effort to carry out new aims than has been 
true in Great Britain. Thus, though social 
change is affecting France, its course is neither 
so swift nor so sure as in Great Britain. 



CHAPTER 10 


France and the World 


lliough deeply involved in the major issues 
of world politics, France is no longer strong 
enough to play a decisive role. Less than a cen- 
tury and a half ago France was the strongest 
power in Europe. Even between the end of 
World War I and the rise to power of Nazi 
Germany, France dominated the Continent 
through its army and its alliances in eastern 
Europe. But since World War II France has 
not only been much reduced in strength, largely 
as a result of the drain of the Nazi occupation, 
but is much less inllucntial in European affairs 
than formerly because of the active political 
role which the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain arc playing. 

Yet France is still as strongly committed as 
ever to its traditional aims of maintaining an 
important European and world position. “The 
true religion of France is France,” a foreign 
observer once remarked. At its worst this de- 
votion to country has exhibited itself in the 
“self-will of an irritated nationalism.” At its best 
it has sought stability throughout hAirope and 
the beneficent spread of an advanced culture. 
It is still not beyond hope, many Frenchmen be- 
lieve, that a France which can no longer secure 
its purposes through military strength may 
achieve them through moral and cultural leader- 
ship. 

In a period of active power politics, however, 
France seeks two major objectives: the unifying 
and strengthening of Western Europe as the 
unit within which France can exercise effective 
action and the maintenance of the integrity of 
its empire. With Western Europe organized in 
line with French ideas, France could not only 
develop a workable relationship with its old 
enemy Germany but also promote its aims 
through an entity large enough to pursue inde- 


pendent policies vis-a-vis the Great Powers, 
With the support of its empire, France can lay 
claim to being a “country of loo million in- 
habitants,” as a French general once boasted. 

I. THE FRENCH EMPIRE 

Like the British Empire, the French Empire 
is today in the process of change. But because 
the French Empire grew up in a different way 
from the British Empire, and because the colo- 
nial policies of the two countries have been very 
different, change in the two empires is taking 
place in two very different patterns. What is 
happening to the French Empire under the 
Fourth Republic (which is establishing not only 
new colonial policies but, more strikingly, new 
machinery through the French Union for uni- 
fying colonial areas with metropolitan France) 
can be understood only in relation to earlier de- 
velopments. 

Compared with the British Empire, the 
French Empire, is a relatively modern creation, 
almost entirely the work of the Third Republic. 
In 1870 there were 2,800,000 people in the em- 
pire outside France; in 1950 there were nearly 
70 million. Directly across the Mediterranean, 
almost like an extension of metropolitan France, 
lie the most valuable territories of the French 
Empire: Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia with 
over 18 million inhabitants. Beyond the Sahara 
Desert are French West Africa, Equatorial 
Africa, Togoland and the Cameroons with 
nearly 25 million people. On the other side of 
the world is Indochina, also with 25 million 
inhabitants. Apart from these, the units of the 
French Empire are widely separated. 

Moreover, with the single exception of tiny 
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St. Pierre and Miquelon, all the territories of 
the French Empire are colonies of exploitation 
and not of settlement. One and a fifth million 
Frenchmen have made their homes in North 
Africa and overlaid the native life with French 
civilization; there is a slow but steady migration 
to French West Africa today. But except for the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century colonization 
of Canada, the French have shown little of the 
sustained enthusiasm for peopling new lands 
which carried the British to the American colo- 
nies and later to Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Even in North 
Africa the French are in a small minority, and 
throughout the rest of the empire they arc to 
be found almost entirely in the positions of 
officials, commercial agents, or managers of in- 
dustrial enterprises dependent on native labor. 

To the French, however, the empire is not 
something alien but a close possession, increas- 
ingly akin to France itself as French institu- 
tions, language, and traditions are grafted on to 
the native peoples. This development is the re- 
sult in large part of the policy of assimilation,’* 
whereby France, with the crusading fervor 
which springs from the tradition of 1789, has 
sought to transform the colonial peoples into 
“Frenchmen” as quickly as possible and to du- 
plicate for them the political conditions of metro- 
politan France. The policy of assimilation has 
usually meant direct rule in colonial territories 
by French administrators, and always the super- 
seding of native customs and dialects by French 
culture and language. Though in some areas 
assimilation has affected the whole native popu- 
lation, greater emphasis has been placed in re- 
cent times on “association,” which seeks to trans- 
form only the native elite into “Frenchmen.” 
This elite is then given a share in the adminis- 
tration of their own territories and even associ- 
ated with the government of France, Thus a 
Negro, Felix Eboue, became one of the greatest 
Governor-Generals in the empire, and was de- 
cisive in swinging French Equatorial Africa to 
the side of the Free French during World War 
II. Moreover, native representatives sit in the 
French chambers, visible evidence of the ab- 
sence of social discrimination on ground of 
color which is one of France’s strongest advan- 
tages in its relations with its colonics. Though 
the policy of association tends to separate native 
elites from the masses, the objective behind the 


policy of association is essentially that of assimi- 
lation: that is, it seeks to extend the influence 
of French culture throughout the colonies, and 
to maintain Paris as the undisputed center of 
the empire. 

This is the characteristic difference between 
French and British colonial policies and aims in 
modern times. The British increasingly seek to 
develop individual colonies to the point where 
they can assume responsibility for their own fu- 
ture. At that point, as they have demonstrated 
with India, as well as with other members of 
the Commonwealth, they are prepared to release 
a control which had become irksome and to 
trust to the bonds of tradition, friendship, and 
mutual interest to retain a working partnership. 
The French put partnership first. They seek to 
make colonial development contribute to a 
greater awareness of the values of French cul- 
ture (which they believe to be universal values) 
so that colonial peoples will feel that their own 
self-realization is best achieved in full harmony 
with France. 

There have been two great periods of evolu- 
tion in the French Empire: the period up to 
1939, and the period since that date. At the 
close of the first period, the French Empire in- 
cluded a bewildering variety of forms of gov- 
ernment and stages of growth which reflected 
the degree to which assimilation had become 
effective. The second period especially since 
1945 is marked by the effort to devise more uni- 
form insritutiems within the colonies and also 
an over-all structure, the French Union, within 
which all the units of the empire are closely 
united with metropolitan France. 

The Units of the French Empire in 1939 

In 1939, at the outbreak of the war, the French 
Empire included four fairly distinct groups, 
each with a different relationship to France. 
One of the most distinctive units was Algeria, 
which the French themselves did not call a 
colony since it had long been organized into 
three departments which sent representatives to 
the French chambers and was controlled by the 
Ministry of the Interior. This indication of com- 
plete assimilation was misleading, however, for 
only Algeria’s French settlers had French citi- 
zenship, though they were outnumbered eight 
to one by the Arab and Berber noncitizens. 
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Moreover, Algeria’s old and complex civiliza- 
tion led it inevitably to resist assimilation. 

A second distinctive group consisted of 
Morocco and Tunisia, which were protectorates. 
In form, these areas were governed by their 
own native rulers, and their relation with France 
was handled by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
but in practice the rulers were only French pup- 
pets whose sovereignty was merely theoretical. 
This fact increasingly acerbated the Arab na- 
tionalism in both areas. As with British pro- 
tectorates, none of the native inhabitants of 
these areas possessed full French citizenship. 

All other parts of the French Empire came 
under the Ministry of Colonies, The ''old colo- 
nic/' — Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, Guiana, Senegal, Cochin- 
China (part of Indochina), and French India 
(five ports in the sub-continent of India) — had 
long been subject to assimilationist policies but 
only the first four had responded fully. The 
Indochinese resisted because of their own an- 
cient and rich culture; Guiana rather because 
of sparse settlement. All these colonies possessed 
the right to send representatives to one or both 
of the French chambers, a right exercised as in 
Algeria by the minority possessing French citi- 
zenship; some like Cochin-China were subject 
to direct rule from France and others like Mar- 
tinique had much the same municipal institu- 
tions as France itself. 

The rest of the French Empire — the federa- 
tions of French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa, Madagascar and the Comoro 
Islands, French Somaliland, New Caledonia, 
and French Oceania, most of which were in a 
backward stage of social and political develop- 
ment — was ruled directly from Paris. In most 
of these colonies, there were only a handful of 
Frenchmen, nearly all in government posts. 
Similar forms of government were used for 
France’s two mandates (now trusteeships), 
Togoland and Cameroons. 

The Movemenf for Reform 

Prior to World War II nationalist movements 
had been less common within the French Em- 
pire than within the British. But the example of 
growing self-government in the British Empire, 
the philosophy of social and economic equality 


of :he Soviet Union, and American criticisms of 
colonialism had had some effect on native opin- 
ion in the French colonies. Moreover, the over- 
centralization of French control was resented, 
particularly in Algeria, while the abrupt super- 
seding of native institutions by French ones had 
caused great discontent in Indochina. Though 
there was widespread support in the colonies 
for the Free French during the war, there was 
also growing nationalist agitation in both the 
African and Asian colonies. This agitation, 
coupled with revolts in Indochina and serious 
riots in Syria and Lebanon (French mandates 
which achieved their long-promised independ- 
ence after World War II), made imperative the 
introduction of a program of reform for the 
French Empire. 

Even before the end of the war, the French 
Provisional Government tackled the problem of 
giving the empire a more coherent form by call- 
ing a conference of the governors of its African 
colonies at Brazzaville early in 1944. At this 
conference, however, two sharply divergent ap- 
proaches emerged : that of the natives who 
wanted self-government within a federal frame- 
work, and that of the French administrators 
who pressed for assimilation of the empire into 
a unitary state. Since that time, French imperial 
policy has sought a compromise between these 
approaches, but without conspicuous success. 

The Empire's Share in Making the 
New Constitution 

Lacking a settled policy on the empire, De 
Gaulle suddenly determined to have the colo- 
nies, and even protectorates, share in the mak- 
ing of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
and thereby in shaping their own future. The 
decision was a momentous one. In the first 
place, it meant that the future of the empire 
would be considered side by side with the future 
structure of France itself, and that the same 
party divisions would affect the decisions on 
both. Secondly, and perhaps in the long run 
even more significant, De Gaulle’s decision es- 
tablished the principle that the divisions of the 
empire had a voice in constitution-making. 
Such a principle could never be rescinded and 
might conceivably enable the colonies at some 
future date to hold the balance of political 
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power in Paris, as their representatives threat- 
ened to do in the course of the Second Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Thus the colonies might turn the 
tables and make the decisions in French do- 
mestic issues. 

Representatives from the colonies for the 
Constituent Assembly were chosen through 
electoral colleges, which also had some future 
significance. All French citizens and certain 
limited categories of noncitizen natives in the 
empire could vote. In order to prevent the 
French in certain areas from being outvoted by 
the much larger numbers of natives, separate 
electoral colleges were sent up throughout “Black 
Africa,” and also in Madagascar and Algeria. In 
the “old colonies,” in contrast, there were only 
single electoral colleges in which French and 
natives had the same status. In the protectorates 
of Morocco and Tunis only French citizens 
were allowed to vote. 

In the course of the two Constituent Assem- 
blies the future of the French Empire was ar- 
gued vehemently and with increasing divisions 
of opinion both between the parties of the Left 
and the M.R.P., and between the natives and 
the French in overseas territories. The Left and 
the natives favored building a federal common- 
wealth from the ground up by extending self- 
government to the various units of the empire, 
giving the natives full rights of citizenship 
within them, and allowing majority rule full 
play, which in practice would mean vesting 
control in native hands. The M.R.P. and the 
French overseas wished to establish the frame- 
work of a federal commonwealth immediately 
(so that the empire would not fall apart while 
it was being turned into a commonwealth) and 
to guarantee the French minority a share in the 
government of each colonial unit. 

The final outcome was a compromise between 
the M.R.P. and the native leaders who were rep- 
resented in the second Constituent Assembly. 
The loophole of possible secession from the em- 
pire was plugged, but more autonomy was to 
be granted to local units, the decision on the 
amount and character of local self-government 
being left to the National Assembly. The white 
colonist minority was assured special represen- 
tation through continuation of the double elec- 
toral colleges, but native feelings were some- 
what assuaged by putting the provision in an 


ordinary law and not in the Constitution. In 
addition, all native peoples in the colonics were 
made “French citizens” as well as “citizens of 
the French Union” and thus, in as far as local 
law allows, acquired votes for electing repre- 
sentatives to the National Assembly and Coun- 
cil of the Republic as well as to the new As- 
sembly of the French Union. A distinction was 
made for the people in the Associated States 
(a category intended to replace that of protec- 
torate) who became “citizens of the French 
Union” only. Finally, the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic established a new political 
structure, the French Union, whose machinery 
links France’s empire and its metropolitan area. 

The French Union 

The French Union is the most unusual new 
political feature of the Fourth Republic. More- 
over, it is difficult to define for both its aims, 
as laid down in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, and its structure, as described in Title 
VTII of the Constitution, exhibit the prevailing 
indecision between establishing a federal system 
for autonomous units, and enforcing assimila- 
tion. 

The assimilationist emphasis is reflected in the 
categories of members. According to Article 6o, 
the French Union is composed “on the one hand 
of the French Republic, which comprises Metro- 
politan France and the overseas departments and 
territories, and, on the other hand, of the As- 
sociated Territories and States.” Departments 
overseas” refers not only to Algeria but also to 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion and French 
Guiana which arc now completely assimilated 
politically. Thus legislation valid in metropoli- 
tan France applies to Algeria and the other 
overseas departments if so specified. The other 
colonies are now called **overseas territories** 
except for France’s trust territories, Togoland 
and Camcroons, which are known as “asso- 
ciated territories.” In practice, both categories 
arc treated the same way, that is, the French 
Parliament legislates for them as far as political 
and administrative organization, public rights, 
and crime, are concerned. Otherwise, French 
law is applicable only as specified or in accord- 
ance with a decree approved by the Assembly 
of the French Union. Both departments and 
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territories overseas are said to be part of the 
French Republic and thus neither group has 
an independent role in the French Union. Thus 
the only independent units in the French Union 
apart from France itself are the associated 
States which arc partially autonomous, with 
their exact relationship to France defined by 
treaty. This category was expected originally 
to include Morocco and Tunisia but neither of 
these protectorates has yet accepted the status. 
In 1949, Vict-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, the 
three states of Indochina, became the first as- 
sociated States of the French Union. 

The organs of the French Union — the Presi- 
dent, the High Council of States, and the As- 
sembly — are quasi-federal in form but in fact, 
except for the High Council (though it had its 
first meeting on November 29, 1951, the relation- 
ship between France and the associated States 
is not yet settled), they are geared into the gov- 
ernmental machinery of France itself. The Pres- 
ident of France is ex officio the President of the 
Frendi Union. As such, he summons and ad- 
journs the Assembly, enacts with the Council 
of Ministers decrees for the different territories 
after consulting the Assembly, and appoints 
with the Council of Ministers the representa- 
tives of the Government in overseas areas. Thus 
his role is extremely important both for the 
individual overseas units and for the develop- 
ment of the French Union as a whole; and 
President Auriol has fulfilled it with great seri- 
ousness, But at the same time, the French 
Union can have no share in the President’s 
election, and little enough influence on his de- 
cisions which, of necessity, must be counter- 
signed by the Premier. 

The Assembly of the French Union is largely 
an advisory body which has relatively little pres- 
tige except in the overseas territories. Elections 
for this body are all held at one time and six- 
year terms are served by all members, 75 of 
whom are selected by the local assemblies in the 
overseas departments and territories, and 75 by 
the French chambers by proportional representa- 
tion based on party strength, 50 by the National 
Assembly and 25 by the Council of the Republic. 
The French chambers can also elect additional 
members up to 45 to match the representatives 
of the associated States; since Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia send 27 members to the Assem- 


bly the total number in that body is now 204. 
No deputy or senator may be at the same time 
a member of the Assembly of the French Union 
though they are eligible for election. As far as 
power goes, the Assembly of the French Union 
is severely limited: thus it can only vote resolu- 
tions relating to legislation in the overseas ter- 
ritories and the National Assembly can ignore 
these if it so wishes. Moreover, although the 
National Assembly can refer measures affecting 
overseas areas to the Assembly of the French 
Union, it rarely does so. Thus the only impor- 
tant function possessed by the Assembly is the 
consideration of the stream of decrees which 
still form the bulk of legislation for overseas 
territories and which must be referred to it by 
the Government for its approval. 

At least in its initial form, therefore, the 
French Union is little more than a facade. The 
struggle with the Communists in Indochina 
has not only drained PTench military strength 
but has kept the status of associated States for 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia from having 
much significance; nationalist sentiment in Tu- 
nisia and even more in Morocco has kept these 
areas from accepting the new status. Thus this 
potentially federal element in the French Union 
has not yet had much effect. For the rest, it 
might be said that the major change is that 
France no longer stands in opposition to its 
colonies but that it has virtually absorbed them 
by itself becoming an integral part of the French 
Union. 

Native Representation 

Power over the empire continues to rest, 
therefore, in the hands of the National Assem- 
bly and the French Cabinet. For that reason, a 
second, less publicized development affecting 
the colonies — the extension of native represen- 
tation in the French Chambers — may have 
more effect in the long run than the elaborate 
machinery of the French Union. As already 
pointed out, certain overseas areas have long 
sent members to the French Chambers. But 
under the Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
all overseas areas (except the protectorates and 
associated States) now^ scud representatives to 
Paris. Although citizenship was conferred en 
bloc on all members of the French Union (see 
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p. 410), local electoral laws govern the exercise 
of the franchise and in general restrict it to 
Frenchmen and the more mature natives or 
elitist groups. Representation of overseas areas 
is far from proportionate to population, but the 
native representatives now occupy about 10 
per cent of the seats in the National Assembly 
and 20 per cent of those in the Council of the 
Republic. Not only is this a source of power 
in relation to overseas matters; the presence of 
about seventy-five overseas representatives in 
each Chamber introduces an additional source 
of instability into French political life, since 
various parties vie for their votes, the Commu- 
nists most assiduously of all (see p. 312). It is 
also not outside the bounds of possibility that 
the native representatives, if they banded to- 
gether, might hold the balance of power in the 
National Assembly. 

Along with this twofold development at the 
center has gone the extension of local self-gov- 
ernment to colonial areas. All Frenrh overseas 
areas now have rep resenrarivie assern^es. Those 
wftkh -ttit ui gatuzS as deparmients are each 
headed by a prefect, who has about the same 
relation to the local assembly as the prefect in 
Continental France has to the departmental 
council (p. 371). The overseas territories each 
have a Governor who is the agent of the French 
Government and directly responsible to the 
Ministry for Overseas France. The local repre- 
sentative assemblies control the local budget 
within certain specified limits and serve in ad- 
visory and consultative capacities to the Gov- 
ernor in matters of local and social concern. The 
French government, however, reserves control 
over general commercial, political, and diplo- 
matic matters, as well as military defense. 

This development differs markedly from 
what is happening in the British colonies. The 
British aim is to develop each colony in terms 
of its own particular needs and aptitudes. The 
result is a wide variety of forms and stages of 
growth, forming no clearly defined pattern ex- 
cept in general progress towards self-govern- 
ment. In contrast, French plans are schematic 
and unified. Some distinction is made in suf- 
frage between areas like Senegal, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and New Caledonia, which have 
universal direct suffrage in electing the assem- 
blies, while other areas have more limited and 


indirect suffrage. But, in general, all overseas 
territories and departments have received ap- 
proximately the same institutions for self-gov- 
ernment at approximately the same time. 

In comparison with the British approach, the 
French plan for aiding self-government in its 
overseas areas has both strong and weak points. 
There is no danger with the French approach, 
as there has been at times with the British, that 
some area may be overlooked and thus starved 
of the opportunity for development for which 
it is ready. On the other hand, some areas in the 
French Empire do not seem to have been suf- 
ficiently prepared for the new institutions to 
make much use of them. In particular, many 
of the overseas departments and territories have 
not yet developed political divisions which re- 
flect local conditions, and the attempt to trans- 
plant French political party divisions into them 
has resulted in emphasizing largely artificial 
issues. This artificiality could well stultify the 
growth of genuine parliamentarianism. 

One further difference from British colonial 
practice is obvious. The British hold out to 
every colonial territory the expectation that they 
will pass through the political tutelage of semi- 
independence into autonomy, Dominion status, 
and free association in the Commonwealth of 
Nations as India, Pakistan and Ceylon have 
done (see p. 217). Moreover, they envisage the 
right of secession of which Burma took ad- 
vantage. The French refuse even to consider the 
possibility of secession. The key note of their 
colonial policy is laid down in the preamble to 
the Constitution: “Faithful to her traditional 
mission, France proposes to guide the peoples 
for whom she has assumed responsibility 
towards freedom to govern themselves and 
democratically to manage their own affairs.” 
While it would be unfair to assume that the 
promise of self-government is illusory, the 
FVcnch, and in fact many of the native elite, 
believe that self-government must inevitably be 
within the larger structure of the French Union 
and thus exercised always under the leadership 
of metropolitan F'rance. 

Economic and Social Developments 

Important as colonial political developments 
may be, the ultimate success of the colonies in 
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developing any genuine self-government rests 
in large measure on the soundness of their eco- 
nomic and social foundations. Like Great Brit- 
ain, France has recognized the necessity of 
furthering economic development and educa- 
tional reform in its colonics. In 1934-35 the first 
French Imperial Conference drew up a Fif- 
teen-Year Plan involving the expenditure of 
over 330 million francs on colonial develop- 
ment. The National Constituent Assembly af- 
firmed its intention of continuing this program 
by empowering the Minister of Overseas France 
to draw up development plans and to form 
state and “mixed’' companies for particular proj- 
ects to be financed by a Central Bank of Over- 
seas France and through an investment fund, 
supplemented by government subsidies for the 
local territory. 

The French approach to economic develop- 
ment in its overseas areas differs in two particu- 
lar respects from the British. In the first place, 
the ten-year plans for each of the French colo- 
nies were not based on plans by the colonies 
themselves as were the British but were drafted 
and put into effect by Paris. Moreover, no defi- 
nite sum is allocated to the plans but a specific 
amount is voted each year. The money is con- 
trolled by a committee in Paris known as 
FIDES (Fonds dlnvestissements pour le De- 
veloppement Fconomique et Social des Terri- 
toires d'Outre-Mer) whose income derives from 
the annual parliamentary grants, advances from 
the Central Bank, and contributions from the 
overseas areas. Thus in place of the British 
practice whereby the central government adds 
its contribution to what the colony raises and 
both are spent by the colonial administration, 
the central government in France both controls 
and allocates all the revenue raised by the over- 
seas areas as well as that contributed by itself 
and no local money goes directly into local de- 
velopment projects. The allocation of funds also 
tends to differ: the French according to their 
master plan for overseas development drawn 
up in 1947, provide 27 per cent of public funds 
for social services, 22 per cent for production, 
and 47 per cent for transport, where the plan 
for Nigeria, for example, gave 55 per cent to 
social services, 10 per cent to production, and 
24 per cent to transportation. For the direction 
of production, the French favor specialist com- 
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panics of which the two major ones arc for oil- 
seeds, and mining, whereas the British Colonial 
Development Corporation is responsible for a 
wide variety of types of production. 

In general economic arrangements there is 
also a marked difference between British and 
French policies. Up to 1932 the British had 
neither a systematic program of tariffs for them- 
selves nor for the colonies. Under the Ottawa 
Agreements (p. 220) tariffs were established to 
make possible more generous imperial prefer- 
ences to the Dominions. But except in regard 
to currency, and then as part of the sterling 
area, the British have not striven to make their 
empire a closed economic system. The French, 
in contrast, have long looked on their empire 
as a market for French exports. Not only nearby 
Algeria, but also Indochina, Madagascar, and 
French Guiana were completely within the 
French customs area before World War II, and 
Tunis, New Caledonia, and French India had 
been brought within a preferential tariff system. 
Where colonial trade with France was less than 
10 per cent of France’s total commerce in 1920, 
it was nearly a third by the middle of the thir- 
ties. Moreover, France strongly discouraged 
colonial industries which might compete with 
its own, and imposed import duties on most 
colonial products. 

One development which may modify France’s 
traditional economic policies toward its colonies 
is the growing trend toward regional planning 
with other colonial powers. The French partici- 
pate in the Caribbean Commission and the 
South Pacific Commission (p. 210), but even 
more important is the common planning with 
Great Britain, Belgium, and other African 
powers for the joint development of their colo- 
nies in Africa. This development has not only 
economic but also strategic motives behind it, 
for the French and British are keenly aware of 
the value of building a large defensive area in 
Africa to reinforce their own diminished na- 
tional strength. 

Side by side with measures for economic de- 
velopment in its colonies, France is encouraging 
measures leading toward social security and the 
improvement of native education. As might be 
expected, the characteristic aims in the latter 
field arc the traditional ones of assimilation and 
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association. French plans for colonial education 
are even more elaborate than the British; the 
French intend to establish an elementary school 
in every colonial village in which there are at 
least fifty children of school age. But in contrast 
to the British, who believe that a popular mass 
education movement must rest on literacy in 
native languages, and that English should be 
employed only at more advanced levels, the 
French insist that instruction at every level of 
education should be in the French language. 
Coupled with this policy are generous provi- 
sions for native scholarships to bring the best 
of the native students to France to complete 
their education. 

Yet it is questionable whether in the long 
run France’s tight control (in practice) over its 
empire is compatible with its policy of assimi- 
lation and association. A French writer has 
pointed the issue in saying “France cannot edu- 
cate elite groups — and that is her real mission 
in the world — unless she intends to use them. 
Does one heat a boiler if one does not intend 
to use its steam?” If France is “making” French 
citizens, as it maintains, must it not also give 
them the real powers of citizenship? 

The danger of the French approach to the 
problems of empire is that it may sacrifice flexi- 
bility to neatness; that in its eagerness to hold 
its colonies close, France may stifle their initia- 
tive or bottle up nationalist feeling until it be- 
comes explosive, as in Indochina and even 
North Africa. The idealism behind the expan- 
sion of French culture has been one of its 
strongest appeals; there is danger that it will 
be turned to the purposes of political ambition. 

On the other hand, if the French approach 
is successful, it will create a much more unified 
empire than Great Britain will have. The bind- 
ing force of a common French culture and of 
closely integrated economic arrangements may 
provide the conditions out of which ultimately 
the French Union could acquire power and sig- 
nificance as the political expression of a progres- 
sive federalism of the whole empire. More sig- 
nificant for France at the moment, however, a 
unified empire contributes to its economic posi- 
tion and its manpower. Thus France is strain- 
ing to retain and build its empire as an essential 
element of its power position in the world. 


\l FRANCE ON THE CONTINENT 

The second and even greater goal for France 
is to strengthen its position on the Continent. 
In practice, this goal has often been interpreted 
in terms of France’s position in relation to Ger- 
many, by which it has been invaded three times 
in three-quarters of a century. Despite the de- 
struction in Germany during World War II 
and its de facto partition between the East and 
the West, France cannot forget that there are 
still seventy million Germans in central Europe 
and only forty-two million Frenchmen in 
France’s metropolitan area, and that Germany’s 
natural resources give it a far stronger industrial 
capacity than France can hope to attain. To 
redress the balance France has sought at dif- 
ferent times to exercise some control over the 
territory or resources of the Saar, the Rhineland, 
and the Ruhr, either directly or through joint 
agreement as in the Schuman Plan, so as to 
assure an adequate supply of German coke for 
its own iron ore in Lorraine, and so that Ger- 
many will not have unrestricted use of the prod- 
ucts which have contributed so directly to its 
military resources and heavy industrial plant. 
France has also sought to strengthen itself 
through alliances, in the pattern of policy be- 
tween the wars, though currently it is chiefly 
concerned to co-ordinate and unify Western 
Europe and to build sound strategic relations 
with the United States and Great Britain. 

Failing after World War I to secure either 
the strategic control of the Rhineland or a mili- 
tary guarantee from Great Britain and the 
United States, France had sought security by 
insisting that Germany adhere to the letter of 
the peace treaty of Versailles, by building a net- 
work of alliances with the countries of eastern 
and southeastern Europe, and by seeking to 
strengthen the League of Nations. Relations 
with Great Britain, though close, were fre- 
quently strained by diverging views on the Ger- 
man problem and the best way of organizing 
peace, as well as by rivalry in the Near East. 
As Germany grew aggressive under Hitler, 
France capped its alliance structure with the 
Franco-Soviet Treaty. But since it was weak- 
ened by internal divisions, France pursued a 
halting foreign policy, accepting or, as in re- 
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gard to MussoImiV Italy^ encouraging the Brit- 
ish appeasement policy. 

Feeling ignored during World War II by the 
three Great Powers, which were carrying the 
burden of the fighting, France at Dc Gaulle’s 
insistence sought to regain its place by building 
up its army, keeping its claims to the fore, and 
re-establishing the system of alliances. This 
time it began with the country with which ties 
had been established late in the inter-war 
period, and towards which there was nation- 
wide gratitude for its part in the liberation of 
France: the Soviet Union. On December lo, 
1944, Dc Gaulle signed with the Soviet Union 
a twenty-year defensive treaty which he hoped 
would put France in the position of mediator 
between East and West. But France, despite its 
alliance with the Soviet Union, was not repre- 
sented at the decisive Yalta Conference, a little 
over a month later. Nor did it find that in the 
international conferences at which it was sub- 
se<]uently represented, or in its policies towards 
Germany, that the Soviet Union was prepared 
to lend it much support. 

In the light of this disappointment, the 
French turned back once more to the notion of 
an alliance in the West. On March 4, 1947, a 
fifty-year alliance with Great Britain was signed 
at Dunkerque. This alliance was designed to 
guarantee joint action in case of German ag- 
gression and to assure consultation in case Ger- 
many’s economic obligations were unfulfilled. 
Agreements with Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
and with Belgium and Holland, were also dis- 
cussed. Yet increasingly French statesmen have 
recognized the difficulties of bridging the gulf 
between East and West, and have seen that the 
Soviet military (X)sition in central Europe of- 
fered a serious threat to France’s own security. 

Side by side with questions of political align- 
ments in Europe have gone the problems of 
economic recovery. France originally blocked 
the economic co-ordination of the four zones 
into which Germany was divided at the end of 
the war and opposed the revival of the indus- 
trial capacity of the Ruhr. In the light of 
France’s own economic distress, however, and 
its dependence on economic aid from the 
United States, French statesmen gradually mod- 
ified their opposition to the economic recovery 
of Western Germany so long as this area was 
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considered an integral part of the program for 
Western Europe as a whole. Confronted witfi 
the de facto partition of Germany between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers, and 
open Soviet opposition to the Marshall Plan, 
France (and in particular De Gaulle) accepted 
the necessity of close economic and political 
alignment with the West. 

Yet in the tension between the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers, France occupies a pe- 
culiarly unhappy position. It is bound by tradi- 
tion and by geography to the West; but many 
of France’s people are bound ideologically to 
the Soviet Union. And while on occasions the 
overriding interests of France may unite both 
groups, as in their early postwar opposition to 
German unification, it is also possible that their 
division might become so acute as to disrupt 
France’s own unity. The fear of war between 
the East and the West adds a particular tension 
because in such a conflict France itself would 
almost inevitably become a battleground. 

The challenge to France in such a situation 
has been to pursue a truly European and inter- 
national policy, to act as a consolidating and 
not a divisive force, and since 1950, this has 
been characteristic of French foreign policy. 
Where Great Britain has been reluctant to 
merge itself in Western Europe because of its 
ties with the Commonwealth and the United 
States, France has embarked on a bold program 
of economic and political unification in this 
area, in particular through the Schuman Plan, 
plans for a European army, and the Council of 
Europe. At the same time, France, like Great 
Britain, is participating actively in the United 
Nations and NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (see p. 223), which seeks to co- 
ordinate the Atlantic community for the pur- 
poses of common defense. 

The Schuman Plan 

The Schuman Plan is the most far-sighted 
and daring effort in modern times to replace 
the traditional antagonism between France and 
Germany by a working relationship based on 
mutual interest. Dramatically announced by 
the French Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman, 
in May 1950, as a scheme for fusing French 
and German coal and steel production (the 
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basis of military and industrial strength) under 
a common High Authority not subject to the 
control of either Government, the Plan has been 
extended to include six countries— France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and 
Italy. On April i8, 1951, their Foreign Ministers 
signed a treaty which, when ratified by the re- 
spective governments, provides for the creation 
of a “European Coal and Steel Community.” 
Though the Plan is primarily economic, the 
political implications of such co-ordinated activ- 
ity are undeniable. 

The basic purposes of the European Coal and 
Steel Community are to assure the efficient pro- 
duction of coal and steel at low cost, to organize 
the more than 160 million people in the six 
countries concerned into a single competitive 
market for these products, and to pass on the 
economic advantages of so large a market not 
only to industrialists and governments but also 
to the workers in the form of improved stand- 
ards of living. Vague as was the Schuman Plan 
in its initial conception, it has been buttressed 
with a mass of intricate and convincing detail 
under the direction of Jean Monnet (see p. 356), 
its originator and chief architect. Its effect 
would be to place under supranational control 
the production of the two key resources of an 
area as important strategically as industrially: 
the rich coal-and-iron triangle of Western Eu- 
rope which in an area only half the size of Ala- 
bama includes Lorraine, the Saar, the Ruhr, 
and the Rhineland. 

The Treaty which established the working 
basis for the Schuman Plan outlines a supra- 
national political structure as complex as it is 
novel. The executive body of the European 
Coal and Steel Community is the High Au- 
thority, consisting of nine members (two each 
from France and Germany, and one from each 
of the others, but all to be nominated unani- 
mously by the six governments, and one chosen 
by these eight members), selected neither to 
represent particular countries or industries but 
“for their general competence,” and serving six- 
year staggered terms. The High Authority’s de- 
cisions are by majority vote. It appears to have 
unlimited powers to gather information, pre- 
vent the growth of private cartels, and prohibit 
and break up mergers which violate the non- 
discriminatory aims of the Treaty, and consid- 


erable powers in other areas affecting produc- 
tion. 

An elaborate structure of checks and balances 
to the power of the High Authority is pro- 
vided, however, through four other organs: the 
Council of Ministers, the Assembly, the Court, 
and the Consultative Committee. The Council 
of Ministers is the link between the Govern- 
ments and the High Authority, consists of one 
member from each Government, and must 
grant its approval for High Authority action in 
certain spheres defined by the Treaty, notably 
the development of industry and the regulation 
of foreign trade. The Assembly (in which 
France, Germany and Italy each have 18 mem- 
bers, Belgium and Holland each 10, and Lux- 
embourg 4, to be elected either by popular vote 
or the national assembly) meets annually to 
consider the High Authority’s general report 
and has the supreme power of being able to 
force the resignation of the High Authority by 
a two-thirds vote. The Court, composed of 
seven judges appointed by the governments act- 
ing jointly for six-year terms, is the final tri- 
bunal in all disputes between the Authority and 
governments or firms, and may order and re- 
strain action by the High Authority insofar as 
this is justified by the Treaty. The Consultative 
Committee has 30 to 51 members appointed by 
the Council in such a way as to give producers, 
workers, and consumers equal representation. 
It is to give advice chiefly on production pro- 
grams and “readaptation” of industry and labor 
to the new conditions of a larger market and 
more efficient organization of production. 

When ratified, the Treaty is to run for fifty 
years. In its initial stages, the single market for 
coal and steel will be brought gradually into 
existence, the institutions established, and means 
of associating Great Britain with the Commu- 
nity explored. This has remained a serious issue 
ever since the British refused to join in the gen- 
eral discussions on the Plan because of the im- 
plication in France’s invitation that the Plan 
must necessarily be associated with some fed- 
eral organization of Western Europe. But while 
the British retain their opposition to participat- 
ing in such a political structure for Western 
Europe as the French favor, there seems little 
doubt that they would work closely with what 
is essentially a functional organization for di- 
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recting the production of coal and steel. At the 
same time, it is important to sec that the French 
approach to functionalism is through supra- 
national institutions while the British is through 
/wr^rnational agreements. 

Regardless of the ultimate outcome of the 
Schuman Plan, the negotiations and planning 
which went into the formulation of the Treaty 
provide landmarks in the progress of Western 
European co-operation. They provide hopeful 
evidence that a community of interest exists in 
Western Europe which can be given concrete 
form through hard work and good will; equally 
they demonstrate that France can assume a po- 
sition of leadership in Western Europe if its 
plans arc sufficiently farsighted and to the gen- 
eral interest of that community. 

A European Army? 

In another field, the defense of Western Eu- 
rope, France has also put forward a constructive 
plan which has found response among its neigh- 
bors, the Pleven plan for a European Army. In 
part an attempt to control German rearmament, 
in part foreseen as an essential step towards a 
united Europe, the French plan for a European 
army would organize small national units into 
an integrated defense force to operate under 
another supranational organization with organs 
not unlike those envisaged for the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Here again, initial 
British, and indeed American, hesitation, did 
not prevent long and patient planning and ne- 
gotiations which by July 1951 had resulted in an 
impressive measure of agreement between rep- 
resentatives of France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. By this time, SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Eu- 
rope) had also recognized that its objective of 
ten German divisions to support NATO might 
best be achieved within such a European frame- 
work and was lending its support to a general 
plan of this character. 

The Council of Europe 

From the French point of view, such supra- 
national functional organizations for coal and 
steel, and for defense, are not ends in them- 
selves, however, as international functional or- 
ganizations are for the British but merely pre- 


liminary steps towards building a unified po- 
litical structure for Western Europe. Though 
the Council of Europe, established hy an agree- 
ment of May 5, 1949, has neither the functions 
nor the authority to provide such unity, the 
French have not given up hope that it might 
be transformed for such purposes. 

The Council of Europe has two main organs 
— the Committee of Ministers and the Consul- 
tative Assembly — and a Secretariat. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers is composed of one repre- 
sentative from each participating Government, 
usually the Foreign Minister, and can make de- 
cisions binding on these governments subject 
to parliamentary ratification. The Consultative 
Assembly is a more unusual body for its mem- 
bers are drawn from all sections of opinion in 
the parliaments of the member countries except 
the Communists. Its present role is not to make 
decisions (even the proposals which it sends 
with a two-thirds majority to the Council of 
Ministers can be ignored by that body) but to 
act as a sounding board for a wide range of 
opinion. Its members are not elected by or re- 
sponsible to any specific groups. Its particular 
function then — and it could be a highly impor- 
tant one — is to create a sense of community in 
Western Europe, to “recreate its cultural and 
moral unity*’ as Barbara Ward has said. 

That such organs could be transformed into 
those of a federal entity may well seem past 
the bounds of possibility. That Great Britain 
would remain a member of the Council of Eu- 
rope under such circumstances is inconceiv- 
able. But that many Frenchmen, and among 
them some in high office, see such a transfor- 
mation as the greatest hope for building a co- 
hesive Western European community which 
could hold an independent position between 
the super-powers — the United States and the 
Soviet Union — seems equally true. Faced with 
their own internal dissensions, spurred by their 
belief in the unifying effect of the European 
culture which is their proudest possession, the 
best hope to many Frenchmen lies in giving 
that unity a political expression. Only in this 
way, they believe, can France fulfill the destiny 
it is too weak to carry out by itself, and Western 
Europe become a Third Power, vigorous and 
productive once more, and able to seek a satis- 
factory modus vivendi with the Soviet Union 
and eastern Europe. 



Conclusion 


It may seem paradoxical that France is de- 
voting so much effort to building a Western 
European community when it has not yet 
achieved a firm sense of community among its 
own citizens. For every problem within France 
ultimately comes back to this lack of a pervad- 
ing civic sense among its people. It is hardly too 
much to say, in fact, that the future of French 
democracy is largely dependent upon building 
such a civic sense, for a democratic system de- 
pends upon a basic feeling of unity among the 
people who must work it, and upon their will- 
ingness to extend mutual respect and aid. 

The most obvious evidence that France is 
deeply divided not only over policies but even 
on the basic principles of parliamentary democ- 
racy is the existence of political parties on both 
the Left and the Right which are hostile to the 
ordinary give and take of party government. 
The Communists on the extreme Left are 
avowedly antidemocratic; the fact that they 
continue to command the votes of a quarter of 
the French electorate evidences a profound dis- 
satisfaction among the peasants and urban work- 
ers with the results of French parliamentary 
rule. The R.P.F. on the Right, and its leader 
De Gaulle, have a disturbing lack of under- 
standing of the essential role of parties in the 
operation of political democracy. Though it 
seems unlikely that either the extreme Left or 
Right can dominate France, they command be- 
tween them a dangerously high proportion of 
the electorate. Thus those parties which are 
committed to parliamentary government — the 
Socialists, the M.R.P., the R.G.R., and the Con- 
servatives-— must operate under a double handi- 
cap: first, that between them they possess the 
electoral support of little more than half of the 
voters, and further that they are constantly 
under pressure within the chambers from both 
extremes. The necessity of maintaining suffi- 
cient unity to resist such pressures absorbs con- 
structive energies from these parties which 


might otherwise contribute to devising much- 
needed reforms, and at the same time lessens 
the appeal which the center parties can make 
to the independent voter. 

The obvious difficulties under which French 
parliamentary government is laboring have led 
many to lay the blame on the Constitution of 
the Fourth Republic. The dominant position of 
the National Assembly, while not sufficiently 
unfettered for the Communists and Socialists, is 
looked on as the root of much evil by all the 
parties further to the Right. In fact, there is a 
movement to restore what may be termed the 
classical form of parliamentary democracy op- 
erated by two co-ordinate chambers, though con- 
stitutional revision will be necessary to make the 
Council of the Republic more than a pale 
shadow of the former Senate. But though safe- 
guards against taking decisive action too hastily 
are particularly important in the kind of situa- 
tion within which France finds itself, it is 
doubtful whether any amount of tinkering with 
political machinery can of itself lessen the basic 
political cleavage which presents the fundamen- 
tal danger to French democracy. Even the best 
political machinery will not work without the 
willingness to make it work. 

More and more, in fact, the Fourth Republic 
exhibits the weaknesses which marred the Third 
Republic, not because of any return to the older 
institutions but because of similarities in the 
milieu in which they must work. Despite the 
new constitutional provisions, cabinets have not 
achieved the measure of independence vis-a-vis 
the National Assembly which makes British cab- 
inet government so effective and which the 
framers of the Fourth Republic hoped for. The 
investiture procedure for the Premier (see p. 
316) may reduce the number of “stillborn cab- 
inets” but it is not so different from the tradi- 
tional vote of confidence. The right of dissolu- 
tion, may well become as much of a dead letter 
as in the earlier regime. Moreover, as the bal- 
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ance of political strength in the chamber moves 
to the Right the small undisciplined, hetero- 
geneous groups of the R.G.R. and the Conserva- 
tives play a disproportionate role in the mak- 
ing of policy. All too often the result of the com- 
promises necessary to keep a cabinet in office is 
inaction, if not paralysis. 

Yet unless France tackles squarely its eco- 
nomic and social problem, there can be little 
hope of building the cohesive community sense 
which is the essential basis for a strong and vig- 
orous country. In the first place, France’s very 
considerable economic recovery is now threat- 
ened by rearmament. But behind this problem 
of France’s economic position in the interna- 
tional community lies the no less urgent one 
of the distribution of wealth within France it- 
self. As compared with the business community 
in Great Britain and the United States, French 
financial and commercial figures hold out dated 
ideas both on labor and production. They are 
more than reluctant to share with their workers 
the very considerable profits which they have 
made since World War II; collective bargaining 
in France is barely in its infancy. The average 
French industrialist is not yet thinking in terms 
of the advantages for his own production of a 
satisfied labor force, or of the potential purchas- 
ing power of the workers if their standard of 
living were raised even to that of other Western 
European industrial countries. 

The position of the French urban workers and 
peasants is not only an economic and social prob- 
lem of great urgency but a political problem as 
well. For there is little or no hope of undercut- 
ting the influence of the Communist party over 
them unless their economic conditions are rad- 
ically improved. This would involve not only 
improved wage scales but also the provision of 
such necessities as good housing at a cost within 
their means. Such steps seem essential for build- 
ing a vital non-Communist trade union move- 
ment which can command the loyalty and sup- 
port of the mass of French workers, and make 
them, as in Great Britain, a bulwark of the 
parliamentary system rather than a potential 
danger to it. 
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At the same time, France badly needs a mod- 
ern tax system which will ensure a greater 
equality of contributions to the services which 
the state provides. This need is closely related to 
the improvement of the standards of living of 
the workers and peasants for such a develop- 
ment may well require extended governmental 
contributions for social welfare, and must be 
coupled with a greater effort to equalize sacri- 
fices throughout the country if it is to have the 
desired effect of integrating the lower income 
groups into the French community. 

Difficult as these problems are, France has 
great national assets which can be mobilized to 
meet them. Its greatest political asset is the pos- 
session of a highly intelligent population with 
long experience in self-government. Moreover, 
Frenchmen have proved both in the national 
and international spheres that they are capable 
of farsighted planning and action. The way in 
which the Monnet Plan for economic recovery 
(see p. 356) was conceived and carried out 
showed exceptional capacity for democratic ac- 
tion in a field not highly conducive to such 
efforts. The Schuman Plan was also a bold and, 
as far as planning was concerned, successful ex- 
ample of democratic techniques. The prevailing 
apathy of the French, compounded in part of 
the feeling of helplessness in the face of Ameri- 
can-Soviet antagonism, and of disgust with 
party maneuvering, might be transformed into 
active participation by a large scale constructive 
and practical program of equal caliber which is 
clearly directed to the general good. In this 
sense, the efforts of French statesmen to merge 
French problems in a larger community have 
some justification. But in the end, regardless of 
international developments, France will have to 
wrestle with its own problems on its own 
ground. And while the problems may seem pri- 
marily economic, they are basically problems of 
morale and politics; for the primary challenge 
to France today is to make parliamentary gov- 
ernment effective in meeting the needs of its 
people. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Soviet People and Politics 


I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
SOVIET EXPERIMENT 

The study of Soviet government raises one of 
the most controversial issues of modern politics 
whether or not it is possible to achieve fieedom 
and equality through the use of means which 
deny these pimciplcs In the Western democra- 
cies ^ It is commonly believed that the only way 
to build democracy is to practice democracy, and 
even the socialist parties (who share with the 
Communists the aim of socializing productive 
property) reject violence and dictatorship as in- 
struments of economic and social reform If oc- 
casionally they indulge in revolutionary talk, 
they accept in practice the possibility and de- 
sirability of gradual and democratic change. 
They believe that the great majority of men 
and women will vote for socialist parties once 
they understand their aims, and that it is their 
job to peisuade voters, to win elections, to build 
a parliamentary majority, and to pass, one by 
one, the law^s which will create a socialist state. 

The method of persuasion and voluntary con- 
sent IS a slow one, however, and to those who 
are eager for the immediate end of poverty and 
degradation it often seems that the end is sacri- 
ficed by insistence upon means which are halt- 
ing and ineffective The answer of the Commu 
nist leaders, therefore, has been to sacrifice the 
means of democracy to what they consider a 
democratic end. political authority has been 
placed in the hands of a small minority of the 
population, which does not hesitate to use this 
authority coercively whenever the process of 

Un these chiptns, the woids ‘the West will be used 
to refer to the democratic countries of Western Europe and 
to those countries like the United States C amda, and Aus 
tralia which 5»harc their culture and their political traditions 


persuasion is too slow and too difficult. The en- 
tire history of the Soviet government in a sense 
IS a test of the assumption that such means can 
build a good soacty based on material pros- 
perity. 

Soviet Totalitarianism 

Jn pur&umg jheir purposes, Communist lead- 
ers have l)elicved it necessary to dominate every 
aspect ofoJaeMe o£xhe people they gauoin. To- 
day in the Western democracies the state has 
many more social and economic responsibilities 
than m the past; yet there remain wide areas 
wherein the life of the individual is not touched 
directly by state action In the Soviet Union, m 
contrast, the state franOy controls every^spKere 
of life/cultnral an^^retigj^ wH 
and social^ with the result tfiat there "the" liiffi- 

spread and goes far deeper into the lire of each 
Citizen than is true m the West. 

The Soviet Concept of Infallibility and 
Authority 

There is another basic difference between the 
Western democratic tradition and the ideas 
which prevail in the U.S.S.R. In the Western 
democracies it is generally believed that no man 
is infallible, no political prophet has exclusive 
possession of ultimate truth. On the contrary, 
truth IS expected to emerge from the clash of 
diverse ideas, and it is considered a mark of the 
health of democracy to have many independent 
thinkers studying, questioning, and developing 
their own political ideas. It is not unusual for 
American politicians to cite Jefferson or Lincoln 
in support of their views; but no one would pre- 
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sume to say that only those are democrats who 
accept unquestionin^ly the political philosophy 
of Jefferson (or Lincoln) as interpreted, let us 
say, by Franklin D. Roosevelt (or Robert Taft). 

In the Soviet Union, however, there is only 
one political creed: the ideas of Karl Marx as 
developed and interpreted by Lenin and, later, 
by Stalin. “Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism,” as it 
is oflScially known, is a doctrine from which 
there can be no dissent. It may be modified from 
time to time in accordance with new conditions; 
but the changes must be made, not by just any- 
one at all, but only by the official spokesmen 
for the Communist Party. If one is to under- 
stand the purposes and policies of the Soviet 
government, therefore, it is essential first of all 
to have some knowledge of this doctrine. 

The Ideas of Karl Marx 

Any brief description of a doctrine as compre- 
hensive and complex as that of Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) ^ inevitably suffers from oversimpli- 
fication and incompleteness. It is possible, how- 
ever, to sketch out several leading ideas. 

HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

The first of these is the theory of historical 
materialism. According to Marx’s own descrip- 
tion in the Introduction to the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859), “the mode of pro- 
duction of the material life determines the 
general character of the social, political, and 
spiritual processes of life. It is not the con- 
sciousness of men which determines their exist- 
ence, but, on the contrary, their social existence 
determines their consciousness.” 

In simpler terms, this statement means that 
the most important determinant of the char- 
acter of any society is the economic: the way 
in which men produce and distribute wealth. 
Its assumption is that the actions of individuals 
and groups can generally be accounted for by 

2 Although Marx, a brilliant scholar, was born in Germany, 
most of his adult life was spent abroad, first in Belgium and 
France and eventually, for the last thirty years, in England, 
where the consequences of the Industrial Revolution were 
more apparent than in any other country. I’he Communist 
Manifesto, which he and Friedrich Engels published in 
1848, became the platform of the international socialist 
movement, of which Marx himself, during the last two 
decades of his life (while he was writing his monumental 
book, Capital), was the leader. 


their material interests; and, more than this, 
that political and religious ideas, concepts of 
justice and morality, forms of government, the 
customs of society, even art and philosophy, 
are largely determined by the forces of produc- 
tion and by property relationships. Only by 
understanding the economic conditions essen- 
tial to production can one understand the law, 
politics, art, religion, or philosophy of a so- 
ciety. 

There have been epochs of human history to 
which the application of this theory is not 
particularly satisfactory; but in the nineteenth 
century it seemed to explain an obvious phe- 
nomenon. At that time the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was transforming the way of life of all 
of Western Europe, and it would be hard to 
name any aspect of human existence or thought 
which was not affected by the change. The rise 
of an industrial middle class went hand in 
hand with the extension of the suffrage and 
the expansion of political democracy. The 
growth of the dties, the tremendous increase 
in productive power, and the change from work 
on the farm to work in factories meant that 
vast masses of people were leading a life ut- 
terly different from that of their parents and 
grandparents. With the increase in education 
needed for an industrialized society, the read- 
ing public grew and culture became “popu- 
larized,” while the machine provided both 
new means of artistic creation and new ideas 
of the beautiful and efficient. Even religious 
attitudes underwent fundamental changes as 
the machine gave man greater control over his 
world and turned his mind from the super- 
natural. 

The doctrine of historical materialism assumes 
not only that the “economic conditions essen- 
tial to production” are the most important 
influence in determining the nature of society 
but that these conditions can be known “with 
the exactitude of natural science.” As new 
forms of production appear in response to 
man’s efforts to satisfy his needs, they conflict 
with existing property relationships; the re- 
sult is a social revolution which transforms the 
institutions of society. According to Marxist 
teaching, the transformation takes place in 
conformity with definite scientific principles, 
and the adept of the science can predict with 
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precision what these changes will be. Fried- 
rich Engels, Marx’s great friend and co-worker, 
expressed the belief of the orthodox Marxist 
when he declared: “J^st as Darwin has dis- 
covered the law of evolution in organic nature, 
so Marx has discovered the evolutionary laws 
of human history.” 

The logical consequence of this doctrine, ob- 
viously, was the belief that no significant change 
could be made in the social or political order 
which was not based first of all upon a change 
in the economic structure of society and, spe- 
cifically, upon a change in its property rela- 
tions. Such economic changes, however, were 
not the result of conscious endeavor: they were 
the inevitable outgrowth of the conflict between 
new productive forces (like those of the In- 
dustrial Revolution) and an earlier system of 
production-relations. 

SURPLUS VALUE 

Marx’s theory of surplus value was really an 
attempt to explain the existence of great differ- 
ences in income and, in particular, the fact 
that those who work hardest often receive the 
smallest incomes and that others, who work 
not at all, receive very large ones. Marx’s ex- 
planation depended upon several theories which 
were popular among economists in the early 
nineteenth century. One of these, the labo r 
theory of value, taught that the value of any 
commocli ty depends upon the amount oF TaHor 
regu Tfed tcTpro^^ i t,..„ Tfiose things which 
are diBicult to procure or manufacture are 
expensive; those things which can be acquired 
without work are cheap or valueless. But al- 
though value is determined by the amount of 
labor, those who labor do not necessarily re- 
ceive payment equal to the value of their labor. 
On the contrary, the capitalists and the land- 
lords (the bourgeoisie) who employ workers 
in their factories and on their farms pay them 
wages far lower than the value of their work 
and keep the “surplus value” for themselves. 
According to an iron law of wages, property- 
less workers (the proletariat) are paid only the 
minimum amount of money needed to keep 
body and soul together. As Marx stated the 
doctrine, “The average price of wage labor is 
the minimum wage, i.e., that quantum of the 
means of subsistence which is absolutely requi- 
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site to keep the laborer in bare existence as a 
laborer.” 

The landlords and capitalists are in a posi- 
tion to impose such conditions upon the 
workers because they own the instruments of 
production. The propertyless workers have 
neither farms nor factories of their own, and 
unless they are given employment they must 
starve. Yet there are more workers than there 
are jobs available (technological advances and 
the dispossession of many farmers by large 
landowners in England, where Marx did most 
of his writing, had created a large “reserve 
army” of unemployed who were competing 
with one another for jobs). Thus the man 
who wins a job, under such circumstances, is 
the man who underbids his competitors — that 
is, who is willing to work at the lowest wage 
needed to sustain life. As a result, the bour- 
geoisie accumulate more and more wealth (the 
concentration of wealth)^ while the proletariat 
become increasingly wretched (the growing 
misery of the masses). 

Such developments, Marx taught, lead in- 
evitably to a series of ever more disastrous eco- 
nomic crises. Since the workers, with their 
miserable wages, cannot buy the products which 
they themselves produce, there are “epidemics 
of overproduction.” The owners of the means 
of production must then acquire, through the 
use of economic or military force {imperialism)^ 
foreign markets in which to sell their goods. In 
addition, the less efficient or powerful em- 
ployers are driven out of business by their 
competitors and themselves sink down into 
the proletariat. In a sense, capitalism destroys 
itself, for fewer and fewer people own private 
property and more and more people become as 
destitute of private property as though they 
already lived in a socialist society. Moreover, 
in Marx’s words, “the proletariat not only in- 
creases in number; it becomes concentrated 
in greater masses, its strength grows and it 
feels that strength more.” Ultimately the pro- 
letariat use this strength to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, to “expropriate the expropriators,” 
and to destroy the existing social system, for 
the injustices of surplus value can be destroyed 
only by eliminating private property in the 
instruments of production. 
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CLASS WAR 

All history, according to Marx, is the his- 
tory of warfare between classes, and it is the 
class struggle which is the bearer of change. 
Although in earlier times there were many dif- 
ferent classes, in modern times the pattern has 
become simpler. In advanced countries, the 
slave and the serf have disappeared, and the 
nobility and the small property owner have 
vanished or lost their power. Increasingly there 
arc only two classes of any significance, the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat; warfare be- 
tween them is inevitable, and the triumph of 
the proletariat is certain. It is the task of the 
Communists, who are “the most advanced and 
resolute section of the working-class parties 
in every country” and who “have over the pro- 
letariat the advantage of clearly understanding 
the line of march” — that is, the inevitable work- 
ings of the process of historical materialism — 
to educate, guide, and lead the proletariat and 
to prepare it for the violent seizure of political 
power. The state, according to Marx, is “merely 
the organized power of one class for oppres- 
sing another,” and the proletariat must seize 
control of the state in order to destroy the 
opposing class, “The Communists disdain,” 
Marx wrote in the closing lines of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, “to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their ends can 
be attained only by the forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions. Let the ruling 
classes tremble at a Communist revolution. 
The proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win.” 

THE WITHERING AWAY OF THE STATE 

Marx was less explicit about what would fol- 
low the triumph of the revolution. At first, 
the Communist society would bear “in every 
respect, economic, moral and intellectual,” the 
marks of the capitalist society from whose 
womb it had issued. Each individual producer 
would be paid in proportion to the amount 
of work he did. Only in a higher phase of 
Communist society “after labor has become 
not only a means of life but also the primary 
necessity of life,” when the forces of production 
had increased and tliere was universal abun- 
dance, would the final Communist ideal be 


achieved: “From each according to his abil- 
ities, to each according to his needs.” During 
the early postrevolutionary period, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, the power of the 
state, would be used to destroy the bourgeoisie. 
The state, however, is useful only as an instru- 
ment for controlling other classes, and once 
the bourgeoisie had been destroyed there would 
be a classless society and the state would lose 
its reason for existence. As the task of liqui- 
dating the bourgeoisie proceeded, the “govern- 
ment over persons” would be progressively re- 
placed by the “administration of things,” and 
the state as an instrument of coercion would 
“wither away.” In the new society all would 
share in the products of the toil of all, and 
there would be plenty and prosperity for every- 
one. 

The Ideas of Lenin 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, some of Marx’s followers began to sug- 
gest modifications in his doctrine. Certain of 
his predictions had not come true: the dis- 
astrous economic crisis which he had foretold 
did not occur; the middle class, far from dis- 
appearing into the proletariat, became increas- 
ingly strong; and the workers, by using their 
new power to vote (the suffrage had been 
severely restricted when Marx first wrote) and 
their power to organize in unions and co-op- 
eratives had greatly improved their bargaining 
position and their material prosperity. In many 
countries of Western Europe members of other 
classes had helped in the enactment of social 
legislation: protection of women and children 
in industry, compensation for accidents, pro- 
tection against dangerous machinery and un- 
healthful working conditions, limitations on 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work, and insurance against illness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age. Marx himself had suggested 
that in advanced democratic countries like 
England, the United States, and Holland, the 
transition to a socialist society might come 
peacefully; and many leaders of socialist par- 
ties, while continuing to talk of violent revolu- 
tion, were more deeply interested in winning 
higher wages and better working conditions. 
Increasingly, their real aim was to win a mar 
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jority of the seats in Parliament and to intro- 
duce socialism through peaceful legislation 
rather than to prepare for revolution,® and it 
was against this moderate or evolutionary tend- 
ency in socialist thought that Lenin revolted. 

Lenin was born in Russia in 1870 and be- 
longed, somewhat paradoxically, to a family 
of middle-class intellectuals. His father was a 
civil servant, an inspector of primary schools, 
while his mother belonged to the lesser gentry. 
His older brother, who Lenin adored, took part 
in a plot to assassinate the Tsar and was him- 
self executed in 1887. From this experience 
Lenin could draw the practical lesson that 
a revolutionary movement, to be successful, 
must be based not on individual acts of terror- 
ism but on the combined and disciplined ef- 
forts of an elite which should dominate and 
direct the masses. He became active in the 
Marxist movement in Russia, suffering both 
imprisonment and exile to Siberia; but from 
1900 to 1917 he spent most of his life abroad, 
devoting himself to the building of a revolu- 
tionary movement. 

THE party: the instrument of revolution 

The restoration of violent revolution to a cen- 
tral place in Marxism is at the heart of Lenin’s 
work. He bitterly attacked those Marxists and 
Socialists who were not revolutionary. The 

® The use of the words socialism and communism is 
subject to some terminological confusion. At the time that 
Marx and Engels published the Communist Manifesto 
(1848), there were many different forms and prophets of 
“socialism,” and the w'ord “communist” was used to dis- 
tinguish Marxist socialists from others. Later in the nine- 
teenth century Marxi.srn came to be the predominant form 
of socialist thought and, generally speaking, to be a social- 
ist was to be a Marxist. The word communist returned to 
general use with the revolution in Russia. Up to this time 
the more radical wing of Russian Socialists had used the 
name Bolsheviks (derived from the Russian word for 
majority) in contrast to the more moderate Mensheviks 
(minority). Lenin, however, was eager to have a name 
more expressive of the doctrinal content of Bolshevik beliefs, 
and in 1918 the Party officially adopted the name “Com- 
munist.” Lenin insisted that those parties, in any country 
throughout the world, which affiliated with the Russian 
Communists in the Third International must also adopt 
the name “Communist.” 

In the Soviet Union the words arc also used to mark 
the distinction between the first stage of Communism 
(which is called Socialism) and the second and higher 
stage (which is called Communism). 

Thus the words are used in a double sense: to mark a 
distinction between political parties, and to mark a dis- 
tinction between different stages in the development of a 
Communist society. 


Socialist periodical Isl{ra (the Spark), which 
was published by Russians in exile, beginning 
in 1900, and of which Lenin was ah editor, 
provided a vehicle for his ideas. More impor- 
tant, he insisted that the impetus for revolu- 
tion must come, not from a mass organization 
which inevitably would include the lukewarm 
and which would waste its time debating, voting, 
and compromising, but from a small organiza-^ 
tion of professional revolutionaries, characterized 
by absolute obedience and relentless determina- 
tion. Ties of friendship, and principles like 
liberty, individual rights, or democracy, must 
be sacrificed, he argued, if the success of rev- 
olutionary action were involved. 

Moreover Lenin foresaw that the masses 
would not instinctively follow the lead of the 
Bolsheviks. On the contrary, he declared that 
“The history of all countries shows that the 
working class, exclusively by its own efforts, is 
able to develop only trade union conscious- 
ness.” Thus “our task ... is ... to dwert 
the labor movement from its spontaneous, 
trade unionist striving to go under the wing 
of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the 
wing of revolutionary Social-Democracy.” Only 
active, positive leadership dedicated to showing 
the masses their “real” interests could achieve 
this. 

For a time Lenin agreed with orthodox 
Marxists that the revolution would come first 
in those countries which were already highly 
industrialized, where the majority of the peo- 
ple belonged to a class-conscious working class, 
and where a bourgeois revolution (correspond- 
ing to the French Revolution) had already 
taken place. Marx had declared on the conclud- 
ing page of the Communist Manifesto that 
“The Communists turn their attention to Ger- 
many” where the proletariat was more advanced 
and where he expected a bourgeois revolution 
Would be “but the prelude to an immediately 
following proletarian revolution.” 

Most Russian Socialists assumed that in 
Russia, too, there must first be a bourgeois 
revolution which would give political power to 
the Russian middle classes, and that only after 
a long period of industrialization would it 
be possible for the proletarian revolution to oc- 
cur. As early as 1905, however, Lenin had 
prophesied that “the revolutionary-democratic 
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dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” 
might succeed briefly in Russia, though he 
then believed that ‘'the European-Socialist pro- 
letariat” would have to come to its support if 
socialism were to be achieved. 

IMPERIALISM 

Following his bitter disappointment when 
European socialists supported their national 
leaders at the outbreak of World War I instead 
of uniting in a proletarian revolution, Lenin 
re-examined the state of world politics in his 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, 
In this book, Lenin argued that the concen- 
tration of production and capital had brought 
industrialized countries into the stage of mo- 
nopoly capitalism. This stage was characterized 
not only by larger and larger monopolistic 
units within these countries, and by the in- 
creasing control of the banks, but also by ex- 
port of capital and development of colonial 
empires for exploitation of raw materials and 
outlets for goods. This development had led to 
rivalries, he declared, out of which wars, like 
the existing one, were bound to grow. At the 
same time, this “internationalizing” of capital- 
ism made it vulnerable to attack anywhere, 
and Russia was “its weakest link.” The prole- 
tariat, urged Lenin, should do its best to “turn 
the imperialist war into a civil war.” In 1917, 
events in Russia seemed like a response to his 
challenge. 

“iTIE STATE AND REVOLUTION” 

During the summer of that year, while the 
Bolsheviks were preparing for the seizure of 
power which actually took place in November 
(or, according to the old Russian calendar, Octo- 
ber), Lenin found time also to develop his ideas 
on the nature of the revolution of the society 
which would succeed it, in an unfinished book. 
The State and Revolution. Here he challenged 
those moderate and reformist Socialists who, 
like the members of the British Labor Party, 
believed that democratic states could introduce 
socialism peacefully and gradually. Progress, he 
wrote, “does not march along a simple, smooth, 
and direct path to ‘greater and greater democ- 
racy.’ . . . No, progressive development — that 
is, towards Communism — marches through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. . . Parliaments 


provided no real path to power, “The actual 
work of the State is done behind the scenes and 
is carried out by the departments, the chan- 
celleries and the staffs. Parliament itself is given 
up to talk for the special purpose of fooling the 
‘common people’ ” Only by seizing control of 
the instruments of state power — the bureauc- 
racy (the civil service), the army, and the po- 
lice force — could a revolution triumph. 

Lenin believed, however, that these instru- 
ments would not be surrendered peacefully. 
The proletariat would have to use force to cap- 
ture them, and once they had been captured 
they would have to be used by the proletariat 
itself to destroy the former ruling classes. The 
“state” would still exist as an instrument of 
oppression, but now the proletariat would use 
it to suppress the capitalist class. The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, Lenin wrote, “will pro- 
duce a series of restrictions of liberty in the 
case of oppressors, exploiters, and capitalists. We 
must crush them in order to free humanity 
from wage-slavery: and resistance must be 
broken by force. It is clear that where there is 
suppression there must also be violence, and 
there cannot be liberty or democracy.” “The 
proletariat needs the State, the centralized or- 
ganization of force and violence, both for the 
purpose of crushing the resistance of the ex- 
ploiters and for the purpose of guiding the 
great mass of the population — the peasantry, 
the lower middle class, the semi-proletariat — 
in the work of economic Socialist reconstruc- 
tion.” As these purposes are achieved, however, 
the state becomes less and less necessary and can 
progressively wither away. 

communism: the first stage 

Lenin distinguished between two stages in 
the withering away of the state. During the first 
period, known as Socialism, there are still cer- 
tain resemblances to bourgeois society. The state 
as an apparatus of suppression continues to 
exist, but with the important qualification that 
“the organ of suppression is now the majority 
of the population, and not a minority, as was 
always the case under slavery, serfdom and 
wage-labor.” It is no longer necessary to de- 
pend upon armies and the police for the job of 
suppressing since “the majority of the nation 
itself suppresses its oppressors,” and “ in this 
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sense the State begins to disappear.” “The spe- 
cific ‘bossing’ methods of the State,” Lenin 
wrote, “can and must begin to be replaced — im- 
mediately, within twenty-four hours — by the 
simple functions of managers and clerks — func- 
tions which are now already quite within the 
capacity of the average townsman and can well 
be performed for a working man’s wage.” Sim- 
ilarly, the old armed forces and the police will 
be supplanted by the armed masses of the work- 
ing class, “a universal participation of the people 
in a militia.” 

During this first stage all of the instruments 
of production will be socialized, and the whole 
of society will become one great office and one 
great workshop. However, there will still be 
certain inequalities in income. Each man will 
be paid in accordance with the amount of work 
he does, and certificates will be issued showing 
the amount of remuneration to which he is en- 
titled. “The first phase of Communism,” Lenin 
wrote, “still cannot produce justice and equal- 
ity; differences, and unjust differences, in 
wealth will still exist, but the exploitation of 
one man by many will have become impossible, 
because it will be impossible to seize as private 
property the means of production, the factories, 
machines, land, and so on.” It will even be nec- 
essary to retain a certain amount of bourgeois 
law, and there will continue to be “the strictest 
control, by society and by the state, of the quan- 
tity of labor and the quantity of consump- 
tion, . . .” But this control will be carried out, 
not by a government of bureaucrats, but by a 
“government of the armed workers.” 

Control over consumption is particularly im- 
portant because much of what is produced 
would have to be used, not for the immediate 
gratification of human wants, but for the ex- 
pansion of the industrial plant. For this reason 
a reserve fund would have to be deducted from 
the quantity otherwise available for consump- 
tion. 

At the same time, officials lose the glamour 
and prestige which traditionally is theirs, and 
their functions increasingly are taken over by 
ordinary citizens, for Lenin, somewhat naively, 
believed that “the great majority of functions 
of ‘the old State’ have become enormously sim- 
plified and reduced, in practice, to very simple 
operations such as registration, filing and check- 


ing. Hence, they will be quite within the reach 
of every literate person.” The outstanding sign 
that the state is disappearing is the “abolition of 
all representative allowances, and of all special 
salaries in the case of officials; and the lowering 
of the payment of all servants of the State to 
the level of workjnens wages 

communism: the second stage 

The second stage in the withering away of 
the state is a far freer one. It begins when So- 
cialism has been achieved, that is, when the 
hostile classes have been completely destroyed, 
and when productive property has been com- 
pletely socialized. As this stage advances it 
will be accompanied by a prosperity so great 
that it will no longer be necessary to calculate 
consumption carefully and to reward each per- 
son in proportion to his work. Instead there will 
be more than enough to reward everyone, not in 
accordance with his work (as under Socialism) 
but in accordance with his needs. 

In Lenin’s words, “ ‘The narrow horizon of 
bourgeois law,’ which compels one to calculate, 
with the pitilessness of a Shylock, whether one 
has not worked half an hour more than another, 
whether one is not getting less pay than an- 
other — this narrow horizon will then be left 
behind.” Even the police force will no longer 
be necessary; for most crimes are the product of 
want, and once economic misery has been elim- 
inated, the chief motive for crime will vanish 
with it. Individual persons may commit ex- 
cesses, but the “armed nation” will handle 
such instances spontaneously, just as men sep- 
arate fighters or protect women from insult 
without calling the police. “When people have 
become so accustomed to observing the funda- 
mental rules of social life and when their labor 
is so productive that they will voluntarily work 
according to their ability'' the state can wither 
away completely. Thus, where Marx was never 
very precise about the nature of the society 
which would be established by the revolution, 
Lenin set up a series of fairly specific standards 
and objectives by which the course and progress 
of the revolution might be judged. 

Although the proletarian revolution took 
place almost exactly according to Lenin’s spec- 
ifications, he had little opportunity in his own 
lifetime to realize his ideal of the Communist 
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society nor in fact did he ever promise that it 
could be achieved. The first years of Commu- 
nist power were marked by warfare (both for- 
eign and civil) and by the greatest destruction. 
But as our further account will bring out, Lenin 
showed striking ability in handling urgent prac- 
tical problems, such as the role of the peasants 
in the new state, the role of the Soviets, and the 
nationality problem, thereby proving himself 
even more significant as a revolutionary strate- 
gist than as a theorist. Even the New Economic 
Policy (p. 456) which he was forced to pro- 
claim, and which seemed to mark a general 
retreat from the Communist goal, proved an 
essential stage in dealing with Russia's indus- 
trial backwardness. Thus before Lenin died in 
1924, he had laid practical as well as theoretical 
foundations for the Communist state in many 
spheres. 

Lenin's Successor 

After the death of Lenin there was a struggle 
among his disciples for the honor of succeeding 
him as the living prophet of Communism. 
Within a comparatively short time, however, 
it became clear that victory would rest ulti- 
mately with Joseph Stalin, the Secretary-General 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and a man who (although he had written on 
the problem of nationalities) was not so much 
a political theorist as an administrator and a 
man of action. His task, unlike Lenin’s, was 
not to sketch out the nature of a future revolu- 
tion and lay the foundations of a new regime, 
but to determine the practical policies to be 
followed in a country where Communists al- 
ready held power. 

The two theories most closely associated with 
Stalin grew out of the Soviet Union’s position 
before World War II as the only Communist 
state in a capitalist world. Lenin himself had 
expected the revolution to be world- wide and 
had assumed that the socialist society would 
be achieved on an international scale. When it 
became apparent, however, that either coun- 
tries were not going to imitate Russia, Stalin 
preached the doctrine that it would nonethe- 
less be possible to achieve “socialism in one 
country.” Through the Five-Year Plans the pro- 
ductivity essential for moving towards Com- 


munism was rapidly expanded. Yet Stalin also 
taught that so long as the Soviet Union was sur- 
rounded by capitalist states, the “state” (in the 
sense of an army and police force) would not 
wither away; on the contrary, he insisted it 
would have to be strengthened before it could 
wither away. 

In the Soviet Union itself and in orthodox 
Communist parties outside, official Marxist doc- 
trine is now known, as we have observed, as 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, and developments 
since Lenin’s death are said to be in pursuit of 
the same goals which he enunciated. There are 
other Marxists, however, who declare that Sta- 
lin has perverted the aims of socialism to the 
purposes of his own power. Which of these 
views is more soundly based must be considered 
in relation to actual conditions, for Stalin’s po- 
litical theory is not so much written in books 
as in the whole development of Soviet politics 
since 1927. If one wishes to compare his ideas 
with those of Marx and Lenin, it is necessary 
to turn to a study of the society which has 
developed under his leadership. 

II. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The Land 

The country in which the most crucial of 
Communist experiments is taking place is the 
largest in the world. Its population of 201,500,000 
is spread over an area of eight and one-half 
million square miles (the area of the United 
States is a little more than three million square 
miles) — one-sixth of the earth’s land surface. 
From the Carpathian Mountains and the Baltic 
Sea on the western boundary to the Pacific 
Ocean on the eastern, the distance is as great as 
that from San Francisco to London; while the 
range of climate includes both Arctic ice and 
the deserts of Central Asia, 

The natural resources of the Soviet Union 
are extremely rich and diversified. Official pub- 
lications (which, in certain instances, represent 
rather optimistic estimates) claim for the Soviet 
Union first place in resources of iron ore, oil, 
manganese, water power, and timber, and sec- 
ond place in coal, lead, nickel, and zinc. Thus, 
in contrast to Great Britain, the Soviet Union’s 
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great problem is not to obtain raw materials 
but to develop the resources it already has. As 
did the United States in the nineteenth century, 
the Soviet Union now is undergoing a tremen- 
dous process of industrial expansion, and its 
greatest need is for the equipment and the 
human skills which will speed this growth. 

Although it is common to speak of European 
and Asiatic Russia, the country is, in fact, a 
geographic unit. The Ural Mountains, which 
are often called the boundary between the two 
continents, are no more of a division than are 
the Appalachians in America. A central theme 
of Russian, as of American, history is the story 
of the movement of population to the frontier 
(in the case of Russia, to the north and east) 
and the progressive, if somewhat sporadic, ex- 
pansion of the Russian power over lands 
sparsely populated by backward peoples. To the 
west, however, Russia has bordered upon na- 
tions both populous and highly civilized; and 
on this frontier, where there is a lack of natural 
boundaries and natural defenses, there has been 
in recent centuries constant fear that invaders 
would follow in the path of Charles XII of 
Sweden, of Napoleon, and of Hitler. Where the 
United States has been protected by the Atlantic 
and Pacific, Great Britain by the Channel, and 
France (except for the northeast frontier) by 
mountains and the sea, the western boundaries 
of the Soviet Union are a great plain, without 
any physical obstacle to stand as a bulwark 
against the rest of Europe. The result is a feel- 
ing of insecurity and suspicion which can only 
be compared to the French preoccupation with 
the securing of the northeastern boundary. 

If the Soviet Union is physically a unit, its 
tremendous size creates a serious problem in 
communications. The rivers of European Rus- 
sia are an important means of transportation, 
but the link between European Russia and the 
Pacific must depend largely upon man-made 
facilities. In contrast to Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union must develop land communications if it 
is to make the fullest use of the resources of its 
great empire. The sea is of little assistance. Al- 
though the country has one of the longest coast- 
lines in the world (two-thirds of its boundaries 
are formed by the sea), many of the ports are 
icebound most or all of the year. Moreover, in 
the case of the Baltic and the Black Sea ports 
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other powers dominate the outlets to the great 
oceans of the world. One of the persistent ele- 
ments in Russian history since the fifteenth cen- 
tury has been the effort to find free access to 
the sea; and it is characteristic that Russia, un- 
der the Bolsheviks as under the Tsars, is con- 
stantly striving for control of the Baltic Sea and 
of the Straits which lead from the Black Sea. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Although there are no outstanding physical 
barriers in the Soviet Union, there are fairly 
clear divisions into four great regions stretching 
from west to east: the frozen tundra of the 
North, the forest area immediately to the south 
(ranging from coniferous forests in the north- 
ern parts to a zone of mixed forests in the 
southern); the great steppe (or plain); and 
finally the semi-desert and desert regions of 
the South. 

European Russia, it should be noted, is a land 
of great waterways. It was on the famous 
“water road” of the Dnieper, the Neva, and the 
Dvina, which stretched from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic, that the first important Russian 
towns like Kiev, Smolensk, and Novgorod 
grew up in the ninth and tenth centuries. It 
was not these towns, however, which formed 
the core of modern Russia. The steppes pro- 
vided a peerless highway for a succession of 
invasions by nomadic peoples from the east like 
the Huns, the Bulgars, and the Magyars. Fol- 
lowing this road the Tartar hordes conquered 
and subjected the princedoms of Russia. 

In the generations which followed, eastern 
Russia (including Moscow) remained under 
the domination of the Tartars, while western 
Russia (including much of the old water road) 
came under the control of Poland and Lithu- 
ania. Not until the eighteenth century were 
these regions completely reunited with the rest 
of Russia, and during the period which inter- 
vened the people of the western regions (par- 
ticularly the Ukraine and Byelorussia) took 
on characteristics of their own which distin- 
guish them from the so-called Great Russians 
of Russia proper. 

When a new Russian realm arose, then, it 
was not on the western river road nor on the 
open southern steppe but in the region of mixed 
forests around Moscow. Even under the Tartar 
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yoke, in the fourteenth century, the Grand 
Princes of Moscow had begun to expand their 
power. Ivan III (1482-1505), who assumed the 
Byzantine title of “Autocrat,” pushed his ter- 
ritory to the Arctic Ocean in the North and in 
1480 threw off Tartar control. Ivan IV, “the 
Terrible” (1533-1584), expanded his territory 
in both the East and the West, conquering the 
Tartars of Kazan and, with less success, fight- 
ing the Teutonic Knights in the Baltic prov- 
inces. In 1547 he had himself proclaimed Tsar 
(or Caesar, another Byzantine title); at his 
death, his empire extended as far south and 
east as the Caspian Sea. 

In the years which followed, Muscovy (Mos- 
cow) was engaged in almost constant warfare 
with the nations about it — a warfare which built 
a sense of national solidarity but which also re- 
quired the development of a national army and 
a concentration in the hands of the Tsar of 
authority which became a powerful force in 
the building of Russian absolutism. Indeed, the 
long history of foreign wars and invasions did 
much to convince the Russian people that only 
the strictest unity under a single leader could 
save the country. 

Until the middle of the seventeenth century 
the chief expansion of Russian territory was to 
the cast and south, at the expense of the dis- 
integrating Tartar power. Russian colonists 
reached the Pacific Ocean as early as 1643, and 
Peter the Great (1682-1721) and his successors 
moved west as well. Peter’s greatest success was 
the winning of the famous “window on the 
Baltic” which opened the way to easier com- 
munication with Western Europe. A few 
decades later Catherine the Great (1762-1796) 
joined in the partition of Poland and added 
vastly to Russian territory in the West. Her suc- 
cessors, in the ninetenth century, completed the 
conquest of the Caucasus and by 1885 had 
pushed southward from Siberia to conquer Cen- 
tral Asia. 

Russia’s defeat in World War I cost her the 
Baltic provinces (Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania), Finland, Poland, and Bessarabia; but 
much of what was lost was restored by World 
War II, including all of the Baltic provinces, 
Bessarabia, a small part of Finland, a large part 
of Poland (whose inhabitants, however, were 
for the most part Ukrainians and Byelorus- 


sians), and parts of Slovakia and East Prussia 
which had never before belonged to Russia. 

At least for the last two centuries, therefore, 
Russia has had considerable contact with the 
West; during the nineteenth century, in fact, 
there was a great intellectual battle among Rus- 
sian intellectuals between the Westernizers and 
the Slavophils. But Western influences have 
never sunk deep, pardy because of the almost 
constant fighting in recent centuries with neigh- 
bors to the west, and partly because the Rus- 
sians (who had been converted to Christianity 
by way of Constantinople in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries) were Orthodox in religion 
rather than Roman Catholic or Protestant, To- 
day the newer ideological division from the 
West heightens the historic sense of separate- 
ness and impedes the sort of political and eco- 
nomic co-operation which, simply on geo- 
graphic terms, would seem obvious and natural. 

The People: Nafionolity 

The inevitable consequence of so long a his- 
tory of invasion, conquest, and war was the 
building of an empire almost as varied in cli- 
mate and type of civilization as the British Em- 
pire itself. The fact that the Soviet Union is a 
continuous land mass conceals this situation 
to some extent; but, as already noted, the Tsars 
were almost as adept in conquering peoples of 
other nationalities and colors as were the best 
of British imperialists. As a result, the rulers 
of the Soviet Union have been confronted with 
a peculiar combination of two problems, im- 
perialism and nationalism, which more than 
almost any others have contributed to inter- 
national unrest. In this sense the Soviet Union 
has had to experiment within its own territory 
in solving problems which the world as a whole 
must solve if it is to have enduring peace. 

In contrast to countries like Great Britain and 
France, which are largely homogeneous in popu- 
lation, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
contains more than one hundred and eighty dif- 
ferent nations, nationalities, and tribes. Only 
about sixty of these, however, include more 
than a few thousands of people; and only a 
dozen include as much as i per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Three-fifths of the people are Russian 
(or “Great Russian,” to distinguish them from 
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the closely related Ukrainians and “White” or 
Byelorussians), and another fifth arc Ukrain- 
ians. The remaining fifth include everything 
from Eskimos to what were only recently no- 
madic desert tribes, and from Lutheran Protes- 
tants in the Baltic provinces to Moslems in the 
Turkish-Tartar regions. In culture they range 
from the most primitive peoples to the most 
highly civilized. Where the Russians themselves 
have produced some of the world’s greatest 
works of literature and science, some of the 
lesser nationalities did not even have a written 
language. 

Under the Tsars the existence of minority na- 
tionalities had been regarded as a source of 
weakness, and vigorous efforts were made to 
discourage their languages, cultures, and re- 
ligions, to “Russify” them, and to convert them 
to the Orthodox faith. Even when oppression 
was not violent, there was steady discrimination 
against members of the minority groups, and it 
was natural for them to retaliate with a burning 
hatred of the Tsarist government. Many of the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement were 
drawn from these groups. 

COMMUNISM AND THE NATIONALITY PROBLEM 

There was something ironical in the fact that 
the first country in which the working class 
triumphed should have to meet the nationality 
problem in so extreme a form. According to 
Marxist thought the workingman has no father- 
land. In every country the bourgeoisie exploit 
the workers, and the worker can be free only 
when he sees that his real enemies are at home, 
not abroad. Once the international revolution 
has taken place and exploiters everywhere have 
been destroyed, there can be a world state in 
which all men live together in peace, equality, 
and happiness; for loyalty to the working class 
will have replaced any loyalty to national 
groups. 

Even before the revolution, Lenin had made 
up his mind to fight off all tendencies to or- 
ganize the country on nationality lines. Stalin, 
who belonged to one of the minority national- 
ities, the Georgian, was given the task of de- 
veloping Bolshevik theory on the subject. 
Lenin, who provided the framework for Stalin’s 
thought, declared, “A conscientious proletarian 
will always fight for a large-scale State,” and 


Stalin similarly stated that “National particu- 
larism is not adjustable to the program of social 
democracy.” 

At the same time, both Lenin and Stalin 
were aware of the propaganda value of the 
slogan of self-determination, and used it to 
appeal to the minority nationalities even be- 
fore the Revolution of 19x7. With the Revolu- 
tion, Stalin became Commissar of Nationalities, 
and a “Declaration of the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia” was published, proclaiming the 
equality and sovereignty of the different na- 
tionalities and the abolition of all national 
and religious privileges of one nation over 
another and promising the free development of 
all national and ethnic groups. 

Naturally, the more advanced nationalities 
— the Poles, Finns, Estonians, Lithuanians, 
and Letts — interpreted self-determination as 
separate national status. When they proved 
able to protect their separate identity under 
their own bourgeois leaders, the Bolsheviks 
reluctantly accepted their new status. But the 
independence and self-determination exalted 
by Lenin was not the “right to separate” but 
the “right to unite”: the former was typically 
bourgeois, he declared, the latter, proletarian. 
Thus when bourgeois leadership failed to 
unite the Ukraine, with its highly developed 
sense of nationality, Lenin extended “deserving 
aid” in the form of a Red Army invasion which 
resulted in establishing a Ukrainian Soviet 
unit which was then closely associated with 
the Bolshevik controlled R.S.F.S.R. (Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic), Byelorus- 
sia, where there was far less sense of separate 
nationality, was organized on the same pattern. 
In appearance, the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
had their own separate units subsequently 
known as Union Republics; in practice, “social- 
ist unity” prevailed. 

Apart from the Ukrainians and Byelorus- 
sians, of whom the former were culturally and 
economically as advanced as the Great Rus- 
sians, the other nationalities which ultimately 
became part of the Soviet Union were eco- 
nomically and socially backward. They were 
Asiatic rather than European; many of them 
were still nomadic and close to primitive tribal 
structure. Their relation to the central unit 
was closer to that of colonies than of minor- 
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ities in the western sense. The Bolsheviks how- 
ever, have always closely associated “national” 
and “colonial” questions. And the political so- 
lution devised for the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
was extended to these areas also. 

It was in the political sphere that it was 
most difficult to reconcile independence and 
unity. On the face of things, the minority na- 
tionalities were given the fullest equality, in- 
cluding separate political units as well as the 
right to vote and to hold public office, both 
local and national. Today photographs of the 
delegates to the Supreme Soviet (the Soviet 
parliament) often make a point of showing 
the great variety of racial types composing 
that body. But from the beginning, there were 
two factors which made the self-government 
of the nationality units illusory: their lack of 
experienced personnel for the jobs of govern- 
ment and, still more important, the unified, 
centralized Communist Party with its controls 
radiating out from Moscow. Though the high- 
est offices in the union and autonomous re- 
publics (see p. 528; these correspond to some 
extent to American states) regularly are filled 
with natives, the minority people exercise lit- 
tle if any control over their own political 
affairs. The achievement of formal equality pro- 
vides prestige and satisfaction for those na- 
tionalities which used to suffer from overt 
discrimination; nonetheless the lack of effec- 
tive power has created tensions not different 
from those exhibited by the intelligentsia in 
colonial areas.^ 

The revolutionary character of Communist 
policy for the nationalities lies in the economic 
and social sphere. Here, as in political affairs, 
the keynote of the policy is not liberty, but 
equality; and equality is interpreted to mean 
the equal distribution of productive capacity 
throughout the whole of the Soviet Union. 
Thus rather than following the traditional prac- 
tice of keeping colonial territories as suppliers of 
raw materials, the Communists have deliber- 
ately promoted the building of industries in 
their underdeveloped areas, thus providing, as 
they maintain, the necessary conditions for 
equality. 

^ For further information on the influence of nationality 
divisions on the political structure, sec below, p. 460. 


In part, this effort to transmit to backward 
groups the skills of an advanced civilization is 
inspired by the desire to create an urban work- 
ing class which will be firm in its support of 
the Soviet system; in part it stems from the 
belief that once the different nationalities are on 
the same material level they will share the 
same political ideas and loyalties; and in part 
it results from the necessity of industrializing 
the country as a whole and increasing agricul- 
tural productivity everywhere if the revolu- 
tionary promise of material prosperity is to be 
realized. Regardless of motivation, however, 
the practical effect has been to open economic 
opportunities, to raise standards of living and 
health, and to eliminate much of the backward- 
ness which used to keep the minorities in a 
subordinate position. 

Such an economic transformation was not 
possible without an educational revolution. 
Some of the minority nationalities, at the time 
of the Revolution of 1917, were almost com- 
pletely illiterate; it was even necessary in some 
cases to invent an alphabet and to create a 
written language. Here, too, the Soviet govern- 
ment claims great advances. Where only 3.7 per 
cent of the Tadjik people were literate in 1926, 
71.7 per cent were reported literate in 1939. In 
the Kirghiz Republic, in the same period, lit- 
eracy rose from 15.1 per cent to 70 per cent; 
in the Kazakh Republic from 22.8 per cent to 
76.3 per cent; and in the Uzbek Republic from 
10.6 per cent to 67.8 per cent. The number of 
schools, and particularly of higher schools 
(which the Tsarist regime had regarded with 
notably little sympathy), multiplied impres- 
sively. Where Turkmenia had had 58 schools 
under the Tsars and 6,000 to 7,000 students, 
the Turkmen Republic in 1939 had 1,347 schools 
attended by 204,600 students. The advance was 
especially important for women who, particu- 
larly in Moslem areas, had been condemned 
to illiteracy, seclusion, and an inferior status. 

To some extent, the motive was utilitarian as 
well as idealistic. Only an educated population 
could contribute its full strength to the devel- 
opment of the economy; and it was far easier to 
teach both the ideas of Marx and Lenin and 
the technical skills needed for industry and ag- 
riculture in the native languages rather than 
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first to teach a new language and then to teach 
ideas and skills in the unfamiliar tongue. 

NATIONAL FEELING AMONG THE MINORITIES 

In spite of this material progress, however, 
there is some doubt about the success of the 
Soviet government in substituting a unifying 
loyalty — loyalty to a class and a political doc- 
trine — for the diverse national loyalties. The 
government itself, much as it has encouraged 
the development of the nationalities socially, 
economically, and in terms of education, has 
always drawn the line at the point where this 
progress might lead to the development of a 
consciousness of a distinct national heritage and 
destiny (what is technically known, in official 
publications, as “bourgeois nationalism”). 

According to the official slogan, the culture 
of a people is to be “national in form” but 
“socialist in content.” What language a people 
speaks does not matter, but its loyalty to the 
Communist system must be unquestioned. 
Native authors are encouraged in their literary 
activities, but the content of their writing must 
not promote a distinct national loyalty. Those 
who make this mistake may be punished se- 
verely. In 1929, for example, such errors caused 
mass arrests among the intelligentsia of the 
Ukraine, and in 1930 the All-Ukrainian Acad- 
emy of Science and various Ukrainian literary 
publications were suppressed, while professors, 
writers, doctors, schoolmasters, and priests 
were imprisoned or exiled for nationalist ac- 
tivity. During the great purge (p. 449) the 
casualties among the leading figures of the na- 
tional republics were particularly high. 

Both the pleasant and unpleasant aspects of 
the Soviet nationality policy had their justifica- 
tion, it was often said during World War II, 
in the fact that the Soviet Union had no Quis- 
lings or fifth columnists. Later, however, it 
was announced that not only the Volga Ger- 
man Autonomous Republic but the Chechen- 
Ingush, the Kalmyk, and the Crimean Au- 
tonomous Republics and the Karachai Autono- 
mous Region had been abolished because of 
their disloyalty, while most of their inhabitants 
had been taken from their homes and reset- 
tled in other parts of the Soviet Union as 
punishment for their assistance to the German 
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invaders. Such action, it may be noted, was 
not unlike the “collective punishments” for 
which the Nazis were most condemned. 

In the summer of 1946 a fresh cultural purge 
took place in the Ukraine- Nikita Krushschev, 
a member of the Politburo (the highest organ 
of the Communist Party) and secretary of the 
Communist Party in the Ukraine, declared 
that publications and speeches of literary men 
and historians “contained ideological mistakes 
and distortions and attempts to give rebirth 
to Bourgeois-Nationalistic conceptions.” ^Fhe 
Institute of Languages and Literature of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences was criticized 
for publishing a book, A Survey of the History 
of U krainian Literature, which contained “bour- 
geois nationalistic” viewpoints on the history 
of the Ukrainian people and their culture — its 
particular errors having been the separation of 
literary history from the class struggle and the 
contention that nationalism was decisive in 
the development of literature. Other authors 
were criticized at the same time for “openly 
opposing the Ukrainian people and culture to 
the Russian people and culture.” 

RUSSIAN NATIONALISM AND SOVIET 
PATRIOTISM 

The o fficial aim of the Soviet government is 

to jSeyelop^ peoples of the 

Vnion a Soviet pat tfi fdphce nar- 

rower na tkjhaTis^rTeeli ng amofig ' the chS^^^ 
ent nationalnies which las 
fiourgeois na Some people that the 

encouragement of'^'nrSrT^ussian’^ nationalist 
feeling during the war, the renewed pride in 
Russian national history and heroes, like Alex- 
ander Nevsky and Peter the Great, and the 
very naming of the war “The Great Patriotic 
War” evidenced a turning back to Russian 
nationalist sentiment. But Marxist appeals were 
never supplanted even during the war; since 
its end “Soviet patriotism” has been promoted 
by every agency of thought and opinion. The 
sentiment of nationality is encouraged, or even 
permittted, only insofar as it contributes to 
the objectives of the Soviet state; yet it will 
be long before it is completely merged in a 
purely Soviet loyalty. 
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The People: Religion 

In the years before the Communist Revolu- 
tion the great majority of the Russian people 
were adherents of the Orthodox Church, In 
Finland (which was then part of Russia) and 
Estonia the Lutheran Church predominated; 
Poland and Lithuania were Roman Catholic; 
in the Crimea, the Caucasus, and Central Asia 
there were Moslems; and in different parts of 
the empire there were Jews and members of 
certain dissenting sects. The Russians and the 
Ukrainians, however, were overwhelmingly Or- 
thodox; and since it was natural to identify 
their religion with their nationality, the other 
religions were persecuted by Tsarist officials 
eager to “Russify** the country as a whole. The 
Tsar himself directly controlled the Church and 
was accustomed to use it as an instrument in 
support of his policy and power; and the 
Church proved a docile instrument. It valued 
Its privileged position, disapproved of freedom 
of conscience for other faiths, and willingly 
supported the government’s efforts to convert 
and harry the non-Orthodox. 

The triumph of the Communists in the rev- 
olution, therefore, inevitably presented a prob- 
lem, for on a long series of issues there was 
a fundamental conflict between the Church and 
the new government. Marxism maintained that 
religion was the opium of the people. By prom- 
ising the miserable of this earth a heavenly 
reward, the Church was accused of diverting 
the proletariat from the revolutionary action 
needed to remedy existing injustices; by teach- 
ing the Christian virtues of humility, obedience, 
and non-resistance to authority, the Church de- 
prived men of the weapons with which they 
could right their wrongs. Priests and ministers, 
to the Bolsheviks, were servants and agents of 
the ruling class. The alliance of throne and 
altar was regarded as the foundation of Rus- 
sian absolutism. 

MARXISM AND RELIGION 

Even if no such practical considerations had 
existed, there would have been some hostility 
between Communism and religion. Marxism is 
an all-embracing philosophy whose basic prin- 
ciple-materialism— and whose basic method 
— ^the scientific approach — arc held to be in 


direct conflict with the spiritual values of the 
Church, with its dependence upon revelation 
and faith. In addition, Communism, as in- 
terpreted by Lenin and Stalin, was and is a 
doctrine which demands the wholehearted, un- 
divided loyalty of its adherents. It cannot share 
their allegiance, in any sphere, with any other 
doctrine or authority. It is totalitarian in the 
full sense of the word, encompassing the total- 
ity of man’s life. All institutions and organiza- 
tions, whether political, economic, recreational, 
or cultural, must be molded by it. 

The Church, however, escapes this mold. In 
every other organization, whether trade union, 
co-operative, athletic association, or youth so- 
ciety, the members of the Communist Party 
are expected to form groups for the purpose 
of directing and controlling the organization’s 
activities. But there are no Party members in 
the Church. There is, of course. Party and secret 
police supervision through the state Council 
on Church Affairs. Moreover, church officials 
must make affirmations of loyalty to the Soviet 
state as the price of being permitted to exist. 
Nonetheless the Church rej)rescnts a gap in 
the system of complete control, the only sep- 
arate agency which rivals the Party in its 
effort to control and direct the human spirit. 

Furthermore, Russian Communists have op- 
posed the church as a drag upon progress, a 
source of superstition, and an obstacle to the 
scientific spirit which is the foundation of the 
effort to revolutionize the country’s economy. 
Agriculture could not flourish, the Commu- 
nists pointed out, so long as peasants trusted 
to holy water in preference to insecticides and 
so long as they planted and harvested their 
crops according to saints’ days rather than ac- 
cording to the weather. The triumph of the 
Five-Year Plans and the collectivization of 
the farms, therefore, seemed to call for the 
destruction of the Church’s influence (pp. 503- 
05). 

Finally, the Church as a supporter and even 
pensioner of the Tsarist state was inevitably 
linked with the capitalists and landlords. With 
them it had to be smashed. 

THE PERIOD OF PERSECUTION 

During the period of the Civil War (1918- 
1921) the apprehensions of the Communists 
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had some justification. The White (counter- 
revolutionary) armies received the blessing and 
the support of Orthodox priests and bishops; 
and the Patriarch and Synod called upon par- 
ishioners to organize for the protection of 
church property. During the great famine of 
1921 the government opposed church-sponsored 
charity but insisted upon the surrender of the 
Church’s valuables other than those having re- 
ligious significance (there was natural dis- 
agreement over the interpretation of this order) 
as a contribution to relief. Those churchmen 
who resisted were pictured as enemies of the 
starving people. Many clergymen, both Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic, were arrested for 
disobeying the order, and there were armed 
conflicts in different parts of the country. 

In addition to discrediting the Church, the 
government for a time encouraged schism with- 
in the (>hurch and also gave support to the 
Protestant sects which the Orthodox Church 
had persecuted. In 1924 the attack on the 
Church culminated in the trial and condemna- 
ti(ja of high-ranking members of both the Or- 
thodox and Roman Catholic churches, but a 
wave of protest from abroad brought a relaxa- 
tion of the persecution. 

During the following years the practice of 
religion was harried in a variety of ingenious 
ways. Without the appearance of direct perse- 
cution it was possible to apply taxation, labor, 
and other laws in such a way as to impede 
the holding of religious services, and priests 
and ministers frequently were arrested on the 
charge that they had violated such laws. Color- 
ful and bitter propaganda was directed against 
churches of all faiths under the sponsorship of 
“Godless” societies which had the active sup- 
port of the government. 

In 1929, in addition, there was a revival of 
the direct attack. Orthodox priests and Protes- 
tant preachers (who were generally Funda- 
mentalist in doctrine) were accused of stiffen- 
ing peasant resistance to the collectivization of 
the farms. Many were arrested and sent to 
forced labor camps along with their more 
prosperous parishioners; and legislation was 
adopted restricting the activities of the churches 
even more severely than before. According to 
the law of April 28, 1929, religious organiza- 
tions were forbidden to organize co-operatives 


or other economic activities or to give char- 
itable aid to their members. Church property 
could be used only for religious purposes, nar- 
rowly interpreted. Article 17 of the law spe- 
cifically forbade the churches 

to organize either special meetings for children, 
young people, women, for prayer and other pur- 
poses, or general meetings, groups, circles, depart- 
ments, Biblical, literary, handworking, labour, re- 
ligious study, etc., and also to organize excursions 
and children’s playgrounds, to open libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, to organize sanitoria for medical aid. 
Only such books as are necessary for the perform- 
ance of services are permitted to be kept in the 
church buildings and houses of prayer.® 

The “etc.” was deliberately included to cover 
any kind of activity which the framers of the 
legislation might have overlooked. 

Such restrictions were particularly hard on 
the activities of the Protestant sects, but they 
represented a fundamental blow to all churches 
by forbidding, in effect, the giving of religious 
instruction, the making of converts, and the 
formal education of clergymen. Yet some ob- 
servers maintained that the persecution had 
the effect of strengthening the Church by puri- 
fying it of all opportunistic elements. With the 
loss of its former position, those who were luke- 
warm or who served it through ambition fell 
away; only those survived who were moved by 
deep religious faith and who were prepared to 
suffer persecution. In the course of the years, 
however, it was also apparent that those church- 
men survived who were most obscure and who 
caused the government the least concern. To 
attract attention by the vigor and success of 
one’s religious ministry was to imperil one’s 
work and one’s liberty. The simplest and safest 
course was to limit oneself to the conducting 
of religious services. 

Throughout this period there was a marked 
decline in the number of churches and clergy- 
men. From 1917 to 1941 the number of Ortho- 
dox churches fell from 46,457 to 4,225, and of 
priests from 50,960 to 5,665.® Yet is was esti- 

5 Quoted in Paul B. Anderson, People, Church and State 
in Modern Russia, pp. 9-30. 

® There were also, in 1940, more than 1,700 Roman 
Catholic churches (many of which were in the newly 
acquired Baltic and Polish territory), about 1,000 Evan- 
gelical (Protestant) societies, about 1,000 synagogues, and 
about 1,300 mosques. 
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mated in 1937 by Yaroslavsky, the head of the 
Union of the Godless, that a third of the adult 
urban population and two-thirds of the adult 
rural population vs^cre still, in some degree, re- 
ligious. 

WARTIME POLICIES 

The entrance of the Soviet Union into World 
War II was accompanied by an important 
change in religious policy. Partly in order to 
conciliate opinion in countries from which the 
U.S.S.R. was receiving aid and partly in order 
to rally a united people behind the national 
war effort, tlie restrictions on the church were 
greatly eased. The Orthodox Church was per- 
mitted to elect a new Patriarch, and the Soviet 
government was officially represented at the 
magnificent ceremonies in which he was in- 
vested. A few of the churches were now re- 
opened, and a special government department, 
the State Council on Greek Orthodox Church 
Affairs, was established. The antireligious peri- 
odical Godless was suppressed, and the Church 
was again allowed to issue religious publica- 
tions and to establish educational institutions 
for the training of priests. 

Leaders of the Orthodox Church welcomed 
the change with relief and even with enthusi- 
asm. Its highest officials outdid themselves in 
appeals to parishioners to support the war ef- 
fort; messages of loyalty and thanks were 
offered to Stalin, “our God-sent leader”; and 
repeated appeals were addressed to religious 
people in other countries to give aid to the 
Soviet Union. 

CURRENT ATTITUDES 

The willingness of the Orthodox Church to 
serve the Communist regime as it had the Tsar- 
ist has made it an extremely useful instrument 
of Soviet expansionism. During the war the 
Uniate Church, powerful in the Ukraine, was 
forcibly detached from its allegiance to the Vat- 
ican. Those of Orthodox faith in Finland, Po- 
land, and Lithuania were forced to submit to 
the Moscow Patriarchy, which since the war has 
similarly succeeded the Patriarchy of Constan- 
tinople in the allegiance of the Rumanian, Bul- 
garian, and Albanian Orthodox Churches, Not 
only is the Orthodox Church a supporter of 
government policy in the Balkans and Near 


East; it seems ready also to lend what channels 
of expression it has to anti-Western propa- 
ganda. 

Within the Soviet Union itself there is open 
evidence that religion still has a hold on people. 
Walter Bedell Smith, American Ambassador 
after the war, declares that churches in Mos- 
cow, a city largely of young people, were packed 
to overflowing for the Easter celebration. Others 
estimate that over 10 per cent of the people are 
supporting members of the Church. But the 
modified toleration of religious observances has 
been countered since 1948 by increased anti- 
religious teaching in the schools and Kom- 
somols (p. 482). There is no lack of awareness 
in the Party that the philosophy of the Church 
inevitably conflicts with that of the Communist 
state; in this sense, it is the only doctrine logi- 
cally incompatible with Communist philosophy 
which may still be taught in the U.S.S.R. It is 
impossible for “believers” to be admitted to the 
Communist Party or to important positions in 
the government, and the avowed aim of the 
government is to raise a new generation which 
will be “free of religious superstition.” 

For two groups — the Jews and Roman Cath- 
olics — persecution has in recent times increased 
rather than relaxed. Both are identified with the 
“cosmopolitanism” against which Soviet propa- 
ganda has turned so vehemently since 1949. 
While there arc few Roman Catholics in the 
Soviet Union itself there has been persistent 
pressure against them in the satellites. Current 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union is still far 
from reaching the extremes of Nazi Germany 
but is in sharp contrast to the earlier efforts 
of the Soviet Government to stamp out the 
historic anti-Jewish sentiments of the Russian 
people. Despite legal restrictions on discrimina- 
tion, numerous Jews seem to have been re- 
moved from high Soviet offices, though Soviet 
sources always emphasize that one Jew, Kaga- 
novich, is in the Politburo, and another, Ehren- 
burg, is a distinguished writer. Moreover anti- 
Semitic pogroms have taken place in the Ukraine 
since the war. In all parts of the country, in- 
cluding apparently the former Asiatic Auton- 
omous Jewish Oblast of Birobijan, there are 
systematic efforts to eliminate distinctive forms 
of Jewish life, such as national costume, and 
religious observances. 
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Some people believe that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is more tolerant of the Orthodox Church 
than any other because of the degree to which 
that church holds ideas which in a measure 
contribute to the sense of oneness of the Rus- 
sian people. In contrast to other branches of 
Christianity, says this school of interpretation, 
the Orthodox Church believes the highest spir- 
itual authority to rest neither in the leaders 
of the Church nor in the religious insight of the 
individual but in the whole community of the 
faithful. Truth is in the congregation, not in 
the individual. From this truth there may be 
no dissent, and by it no part of the individual 
life is unaffected. In the words of Sir John May- 
nard, a perceptive student of Russian social and 
political life in the twentieth century, who 
adopted this interpretation, the consequence 
is “the merging of the individual in the mass, 
and the weakness of the individual will” 
together with “that absoluteness in Russian 
thought which brooks no compromise. He that 
is not with them is against them. To differ from 
the brotherhood — even when the brotherhood 
has taken the form of the Party — is to pass away 
into outer darkness. . . 

The People: Class Sfruefure 

According to official publications the class 
structure of the Soviet Union is a very simple 
one. With the liquidation of the exploiting 
classes and the collectivization of the farms only 
two classes have survived: workers and peas- 
ants. Between these classes there is no “class 
struggle.” They are “friendly” classes whose in- 
terests are so harmonious as to require no dis- 
tinct party representation (pp. 470-71), Fre- 
quent mention is also made of a third group, 
the intellectuals, who contributed many of the 
early leaders of the revolution but who were 
long regarded with suspicion because of their 
association with the former ruling classes. To- 
day, Communist leaders emphasize that the in- 
tellectuals now are drawn from worker and 
peasant families; though not a separate class 
they are known as a “stratum,” that is, those 
of high status within the community. Since 
the late thirties, the intellectuals have had an 

^ Sir John Maynard, Russia in Flux, p. 52. 
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increasingly important role of leadership in the 
Soviet state. 

According to the 1939 census 32.2 per cent of 
the working population were industrial workers, 
44.6 per cent were collective farmers, 17.5 per 
cent were office workers, clerks, and so forth. 
In the same year, Molotov told the Eighteenth 
Party Congress that of these enumerated groups 
nine and a half million were intellectuals, that 
is, about 13.5 per cent of the population, in- 
cluding factory managers, scientists, teachers, 
artists, army officers, and the like. Less than 2 
per cent were peasants farming individual hold- 
ings. 

No more vivid illustration could be given of 
the extent of the revolution in the Russian way 
of life since the Communists took power, for in 
1913 industrial workers comprised less than 17 
per cent of the population, 65 per cent were 
peasants, and 16 per cent either were large 
farmers or belonged to the bourgeoisie. In par- 
ticular, these figures represent a tremendous 
shift in population from the country to the city. 
Between 1913 and 1939 the proportion of people 
living in the cities rose from 15 per cent to 32.8 
per cent; and from 1926 to 1939 alone the cities 
gained 29,600,000 inhabitants, of whom 18,500,- 
000 were migrants from rural areas. 

This shift in population marks a strengthen- 
ing of the foundations of the Communist re- 
gime. It was one of the paradoxes of the revolu- 
tion that, although Marxist theory expected rev- 
olution to result from the growth of an in- 
dustrial working class, the Communist Revolu- 
tion first triumphed in a country which was 
overwhelmingly agricultural. So long as the 
workers remained a small minority, and so long 
as most of the peasants farmed individual hold- 
ings, the revolution was in danger. The pos- 
sibility that the individual farmers might grow 
into a class which, like the more prosperous 
farmers of France, would be economically con- 
servative, devoted to the institutions of private 
property, and consequently a threat to any so- 
cialist program, was a source of special anxiety 
to the Communists. Even with full collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, the Communist Party is 
still much less strong among the peasants than 
in the cities. 
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A NEW CLASS STRUCTURE? 

In recent years considerable controversy has 
arisen over the charge that a new class struc- 
ture is replacing the old one. It had, as we have 
observed, been recognized that during the first 
stage of Communism there would continue to 
be some inequality of income. But with the ad- 
vance toward the second stage, Lenin antici- 
pated a growing equality. In particular, gov- 
ernment officials were to lose their favored posi- 
tion and to receive a reward no greater than 
that of the average workman (p. 429). 

In 1934, however, Stalin himself bluntly re- 
pudiated what he called “petty-bourgeois equali- 
tarianism,” which he termed leveling down. In 
place of the goal of equality of income, he put 
equality of opportunity to develop the skills 
needed in an industrial society. 

In practice, the differences in income have 
become quite considerable, and government of- 
ficials and directors of factories (who are, of 
course, government employees) hold a highly 
favored position. In 1950, the monthly pay of 
a skilled worker averaged about 900 rubles 
while directors or managers received 9,000 to 
16,000 rubles a month, that is ten to fifteen times 
as much. Even more striking are the wide dif- 
ferences in the pay of workers within a single 
industry. In 1948 a delegation of foreign trade 
unionists found the wages of coal workers rang- 
ing from 250 to 2,000 rubles a month.® 

In addition to differences in income, certain 
nonfinancial rewards are given to favored 
individuals. High administrators and govern- 
ment officials are provided with apartments, 
cars, and other luxuries. John Scott’s Behind 
the Urals describes the home of the general 
manager of a plant at Magnitogorsk : a four- 
teen-room house, richly furnished, with billiard 
room, play room, music room, study, deer park, 
and garden. It is not unusual for large financial 
rewards to be given for outstanding achieve- 
ments, artistic as well as industrial; certain writ- 
ers, composers, and scientists arc among the 
wealthiest people in the U.S.S.R. When a state 
loan was floated in the spring of 1947, , a leading 
scientist was praised for subscribing 140,000 

8 A ruble is officially worth 1 8 cents. To translate the 
Russian figures into American money is only misleading, 
however, since purchasing power (even if goods were avail- 
able) is so different. 


rubles— the equivalent of seventy years’ wages 
for the lowest paid Soviet workers — and two 
popular authors subscribed 57,000 and 40,000 
rubles respectively. Stalin prize winners may get 
up to 200,000 rubles — although such rewards 
might seem incongruous in a society once ded- 
icated to moving from the Socialist principle 
of rewarding “each according to his work” to 
the Communist principle of rewarding “each 
according to his needs.” 

Statistics on the distribution of savings in 
1938 indicated an inequality in the possession 
of wealth not unlike that already referred to in 
Western countries (pp. ii, 241). Sixty-seven 
per cent of the savings accounts contained 100 
rubles or less and represented only 5 per cent 
of the total amount of money deposited in 
banks. Ten per cent of the accounts, containing 
1,000 rubles or more, represented 67 per cent 
of the deposits. Figures for 1947 indicate that 
80 per cent of depositors had less than 3 ,ock^ 
rubles. 

Yet if substantial inequality in income and 
property is, at least for the present, a recognized 
characteristic of Soviet society, it should be 
pointed out that there is at least one restriction 
on the accumulation of wealth. Where most of 
the great American fortunes have grown from 
the profits of privately owned business, fac- 
tories in the Soviet Union are publicly owned, 
and wealth comes from salaries and special 
bonuses, not from profits or dividends -on stock. 
It is as though Henry Ford had been able to 
enjoy only that part of his income which rep- 
resented his salary as manager of the Ford 
Motor Company and not that part which rep- 
resented his profits as owner. Under such cir- 
cumstances his wealth, although considerable, 
would have been only a small fraction of its 
actual size. 

It is still too early to tell whether the special 
advantages of the more prosperous class can, 
through inheritance of money and the ability 
to pay for education, be handed on to children 
in such a way as to introduce an element of 
heredity into the class structure. The continu- 
ing need for administrative and technical ability 
undoubtedly will for a long time make it pos- 
sible for others to rise into this class; and a 
marked increase in productivity would reduce 
the more glaring differences in the enjoyment 
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of scarce goods. In addition, there is always the 
possibility that the government may take drastic 
action to limit distinctions in wealth. In Decem- 
ber 1947, for example, a decree provided for 
the issuance of new currency which could be 
exchanged for old currency at the rate of one 
new ruble for ten old. Money subscribed to 
state loans was exchanged into a new loan at 
the rate of one new ruble for three old ones. 
Savings deposits of less than 3,000 rubles were 
redeemed at the rate of one new ruble for one 
old one, while above this figure there was a 
progressive increase in the proportion of old 
rubles to new. Thus those who had accumulated 
currency were the worst sufferers, but all who 
had large savings accounts or holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds lost the greater part of their 
wealth. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the extent of inflation in the prices of food and 
other necessities has placed a continuous debili- 
tating strain on the Soviet masses. A recent 
careful study of comparative costs and wages 
arrives at the startling conclusion that despite 
the obvious increases in wage levels, the pur- 
chasing power of the Soviet worker even after 
the 1947 deflationary measures was not so great 
as twenty years earlier, before the Five-Year 
Plans were instituted. Price reductions insti- 
tuted in March 1950 and March 1951 improved 
real earnings somewhat, though not to compare 
with British, or even less, American standards. 

Thus the class structure of the Soviet Union, 
in terms of income, is somew^hat closer to the 
class structure of the West than official publicity 
cares to admit. In fact, British income levels 
are far more equal itarian today than are those 
in the Soviet Union. Moreover it is significant 
that American businessmen like Eric Johnston 
and Wendell Willkie were able to find a class 
of administrators, engineers, and managers in 
the Soviet Union, who in education, outlook, 
and material rewards were not too unlike the 
corresponding class in the United States. Thus 
it would be rash to assume that there is not a 
considerable gulf between management and 
workers in the Soviet Union, or even that sus- 
picion and resentment of management arc not 
more common among Soviet workers than 
among American. 


III. ORGANS OF MASS COAAMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The Westerner who looks at the channels of 
public opinion in the Soviet Union must change 
almost all his ideas about their political func- 
tion. There is no assumption, as in France, that 
the press should give voice to every important 
section of opinion in the country, nor is it as- 
sumed, as in die best British and American 
newspapers, that the press should present the 
news as completely, accurately, and objectively 
as possible and that editors (or owners) should 
have the fullest freedom to express their own 
ideas on politics even when these ideas are bit- 
terly critical of the policy of the government. 
Men educated in the liberal tradition of Jeffer- 
son and John Stuart Mill are accustomed to 
think of a diversity of opinion as something 
positively to be desired as a way both of educat- 
ing the public and of winning a closer ap- 
proximation to truth and justice. No one, they 
believe, has a monopoly of the truth, and it is 
only through the competition of different ideas 
that what is true can be detected and what is 
false discarded. 

Nothing could be further from the Commu- 
nist outlook. The Communist believes that truth 
and morality are relative to the interests of a 
class. In a capitalist society, he maintains, the 
press reflects capitalist ideas and serves as a 
weapon against the interests of the proletariat. 
Similarly, in a Communist society the press 
must be a weapon in the struggle to defeat the 
enemies of the working class and to build a new 
civilization. “Information,*' in the words of 
D. Kuzmichev’s Problems of Journalism, “is a 
means of class struggle, not a mirror to reflect 
events objectively.” 

What is true of the press is true of every 
other instrument of communication. Writers 
and artists in the Soviet Union arc reminded 
constantly that they are engaged in a battle with 
hostile ideologies. To speak of “art for art’s 
sake” is to desert the battle and to help the 
enemies of the proletariat. It is not enough to 
desist from opposing Communism and its aims. 
The only permissible course is one of active, 
vocal, and enthusiastic support. The press and 
all other forms of communication must be in- 
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strumcnts of education, explaining to the masses 
the purposes of the government, inspiring devo- 
tion to the Communist Party and its leaders, 
and detecting and denouncing dangerous ideas, 
dangerous practices, and dangerous people. 

In part, the work of controlling public opin- 
ion is the negative task of preventing the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘wrong” ideas. For this purpose 
there is a government censorship office (Glavlit) 
which must give its approval to all material 
published in the U.S.S.R. Far more important, 
however, is the work of spreading the “right” 
ideas; and this task falls pre-eminently to the 
Communist Party’s Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation which, either directly or through 
the action of similar departments in regional 
and local organizations of the Communist Party, 
appoints newspaper editors, supervises their edi- 
torial policy, determines what films may be 
produced and exhibited, criticizes the work of 
authors and artists, and directs hundreds of 
thousands of “agitators” or “political enlighten- 
ment workers” in their work of molding public 
opinion. 

Propaganda and Agitation 

The Communists make a clear differentia- 
tion between propaganda and agitation. Com- 
munist propaganda, in the words of a recent 
authority, is the “intense elucidation of the 
teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, 
and of the history of the Bolshevik party and 
its tasks.” Through this elucidation in schools 
and universities, retraining courses, and con- 
stant planned discussions, party and govern- 
ment officials, directors of industries, and in- 
tellectuals are “armed” with knowledge of the 
“laws” which govern the development of so- 
ciety and political conflicts. The monopoly of 
truth in the hands of the Communist inner 
circle provides it at one and the same time with 
the authority of the priests of orthodoxy and 
a complete unchallengeable answer in every 
controversy. 

Agitation, in contrast, is the process of ex- 
plaining to the masses the government’s deci- 
sions and policies, and of mobilizing their 
efforts to carry these out. Thus, while propa- 
ganda is directed chiefly at the more advanced 


strata in Communist society, agitation is aimed 
at the great mass of the people. 

THE AGITATORS 

In its incessant efforts to mold the thinking 
of the Russian masses, the Communi.sts put 
their heaviest emphasis on daily face-to-face 
contacts between the “agitator” and those to 
whom he should explain the party line and 
contemporary state of affairs. For this purpose 
an extraordinary number of people are trained 
and put into service. In the Ukraine, for ex- 
ample, there were 764,000 agitators in 1949 — 
about one for every fifty of the population. In 
Moscow, the proportion was still higher, one 
agitator to every thirty. The agitator, in fact, 
is the major link between the party leadership 
and the masses. He works under the supervision 
of the secretary for propaganda and agitation 
of the local Party unit who, in turn, is linked 
directly to the central Party Department in 
Moscow. 

Not surprisingly, it is not always easy to 
secure an adequate number of agitators. The 
Communists prefer to have an industrial 
worker or a peasant on a collective farm act 
as agitator in his own unit. But because the 
agitator must always have an answer to criti- 
cisms and questions, and also urge his com- 
rades to harder and harder efforts, he often 
finds it difficult to combine this role with good 
relations with his fellow workers. Hence man- 
agers are also used as agitators. But since their 
prestige hardly makes up for the quality of 
personal relationship gained through rank-and- 
file agitators, both sources are tapped in the 
unending effort to arouse Russian workers to 
a sense of crisis and willingness to contribute 
their maximum efforts to production. 

The Press 

The press is similarly looked on as an agency 
for mass communication of the “right” ideas. 
“A newspaper is not only a collective propa- 
gandist and collective agitator,” declared Lenin 
in a slogan quoted constantly in discussions of 
the function of the Soviet press; “it is also a 
collective organizer.” Its concern is not with 
the unusual or spectacular event, as is true so 
often in Western countries, but with the build- 
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ing of the Soviet state. What is newsworthy is 
only what is related to that process, for ex- 
ample, the Stakhanovite movement for higher 
individual production (p. 517). For days on end 
newspapers may devote half their space to the 
discussions of a scientific conference; events 
may not be mentioned until weeks after they 
occur, when they can be presented as a more 
forceful illustration of a particular thesis. The 
responsibility of the press is to present the 
Party, the elections, and the Five-Year Plan in 
such a way as to aid the whole process of so- 
cialist construction. 

Periodicals, for the most part, fall into 
three main classes: organs of the Communist 
Party, publications of the government, and pub- 
lications of trade unions, co-operatives, and 
similar organizations. 

The most important of the Communist 
Party’s publications is the newspaper Pravda 
(truth); but there are also special publications 
for Party youth, workers, peasants, and so 
forth. The leading government publication is 
the newspaper Izvestia, which carries the texts 
of laws and decrees; and in addition individual 
ministries (like the army) have newspapers 
and magazines of their own. Among the pub- 
lications of other organizations, the trade 
union paper Trud is particularly important. 
Prewda and Izvestia have their own foreign 
correspondents, and other publications are sup- 
plied by Tass, the government news agency. 

Pravda is easily the most important of these 
publications. Although the U.S.S.R. is a much 
larger country than the United States, Pravda 
has a nation-wide circulation. Mats arc flown 
from its publishing house in Moscow to other 
cities, where local editions are put out. Its cir- 
culation is over two million (1950), and its 
influence is multiplied by the fact that its edi- 
torials and material are reprinted in regional 
and local newspapers throughout the country. 

In one way, Pravda is the most powerful 
newspaper in the world, for there is no source 
within the U.S.S.R. from which its pronounce- 
ments can be questioned. In the words of Andre 
Gide (one of France’s greatest writers who 
was, for a time, an outstanding admirer of the 
Communist system), “In the U.S.S.R. every- 
body knows beforehand, once and for all, that 
on any and every subject there can be only 


one opinion. . . . Every morning the Pravda 
teaches them just what they should know and 
think and believe. ... So that every time you 
talk to one Russian you feel as if you were 
talking to them all.” ^ 

It is not considered enough, however, to 
have a single authoritative source of news; there 
is a highly complicated and well-integrated 
series of specialized newspapers at every level 
(provincial and local as well as national), and 
for every group. By 1939, for example, there 
were about 4,000 newspapers in the agricultural 
press, issuing ten million copies at each print- 
ing; the children’s and young people’s press 
includes 150 newspapers and has a circulation 
of three million. And in addition to printed 
newspapers, there are thousands of wall news- 
papers in shop, schools, offices, and so forth, 
which are looked on as part of the same sys- 
tem for driving home the same ideas. 

Such a situation naturally makes life far 
easier for the government and the ruling party 
than is the case in other countries. It is never 
necessary for them to defend themselves against 
searching and hostile criticism. The govern- 
ment is in a position not only to teach the 
people what it wants them to believe but to 
keep from them information which would 
prove inconvenient or embarrassing. Thus 
when the press informs the people that their 
standard of living is far higher than that 
abroad, that everywhere else the working class 
is oppressed, and that nowhere else is there 
such freedom, it is more apt to be believed 
than would be the case in a Western country 
where many alternative sources of information 
are available. At the same time, interviews 
with ex-Soviet citizens indicate considerable 
popular skepticism about what is reported in 
the press about conditions abroad, skepticism 
arising in part as a result of firsthand reports 
by millions of Soviet soldiers and workers who 
have been in the West, and of foreign broad- 
casts. 

Because of its control over the press and 
other formal media of information, however, 
the government has powerful means of gain- 
ing public support for its policies even when 
fundamental changes are made with discon- 

® Andr^ Gide, Return from the U,S.S.R.t p. 27. 
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ccrting rapidity. In the United States, Gr^at 
Britain, and France the government often is 
prevented from pursuing a vigorous foreign 
policy because of the opposition of a large part 
of the press and the public, and any change of 
policy must be preceded by lengthy discussion. 
But in the Soviet Uni6n the government can 
shift official policy overnight with the assur- 
ance that editorial support will be unanimous. 

‘‘self-criticism” 

In one sense, however, the press has the 
function of stimulating discussion. Since no 
outside sources of criticism are permitted, the 
supporters of the government must themselves 
provide information about shortcomings in the 
application and administration of official poli- 
cies (the policies themselves, of course, are 
above criticism). Therefore, one of the activ- 
ities of the newspapers is the making of in- 
vestigations on the basis of information sent 
in by readers and the publicizing of instances 
of slackness, inefficiency, discourtesy, and stu- 
pidity on the part of administrators, factory 
directors, and public servants generally. In this 
work the papers make use of many thousands 
of worker and peasant correspondents through- 
out the country. And in this connection, at 
least, there is some encouragement for the 
ordinary citizen to look at authority with criti- 
cal eyes and to indulge in a type of freedom 
of speech. 

“Self-criticism” {saTnO'\ritif{a), called a pillar 
of Soviet democracy, has two elements: the one 
already described, which is called “criticism 
from below,” and the orders and directives from 
Party and other supervisory organs which are 
called “criticism from above.” “Criticism from 
below” is concerned only with the way in which 
directives arc carried out, and must be “con- 
structive,” that is, aim to improve efficiency or 
discipline. 

Though it is artificial to try to compare the 
function of criticism of American newspapers 
with that of the Soviet press, there is at least 
a measure of truth in the comment that in the 
United States it is the President and little else 
that is criticized, while in the Soviet Union, 
it is never Stalin and his policy which arc criti- 
cized but practically everything else. 

It is wise, however, for the critic to be sure 


he has the support of some higher authority as 
otherwise he may be subject to retribution. 

Narrow as its range may be, “criticism from 
below” can be highly useful to the regime in 
checking the lesser bureaucracy and in pointing 
out bottlenecks. In some measure it also acts as 
a safety valve by turning discontent against 
those immediately responsible for the execution 
of policies. With all its limitations, it is one 
of the more substantial links between the masses 
of people and the top Party leaders. 

The Radio 

Widely regarded as the supreme medium of 
mass communication, the radio, like the press, 
is directed by the government and the Party. 
Fewer individual families own radios than in 
the United States and Great Britain, but the 
government supplies them to clubs, factories, 
and other places where people assemble so that 
important pronouncements and programs can 
be heard by the great majority of the popula- 
tion. 

The Motion Picture, the Theater, and 
Other Forms of Artistic Expression 

In the battle of ideas not only the press and 
the radio but the stage, the screen, poetry, fic- 
tion, painting, and even music may be impor- 
tant weapons for indoctrinating and inspiring 
the masses; and the foreigner is likely to have 
the feeling that it is chiefly as instruments 
of propaganda that these arts are considered 
worthy of cultivation. It is true that the film is 
looked on as a distinct form of art; that music, 
generally good music, has a substantial share 
of radio time. But the attempt to devote oneself 
to artistic production devoid of ideological con- 
tent subjects the offending writer or composer 
to severe reprimands. Thus, in a remarkable 
speech delivered in August 1946 Andrei Zhda- 
nov, one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Communist Party, reproached authors for hav- 
ing wandered into “non-political channels, de- 
prived of ideology and principle” and for hav- 
ing “lost their sense of responsibility to their 
people. State, and party.” 

This is an attitude applied to all forms of 
artistic endeavor. Plays, says Prat/da, “must re- 
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fleet the life of Soviet society in its constant 
movement forward,” and critics are told to 
“carry on a decisive struggle against a political 
and un ideological theatrical criticism.” The poet 
Boris Pasternak was criticized for work which 
was “apolitical and idealless, isolated from the 
masses of the people.” The second part of Sergei 
Eisenstein's film, Ivan the Terrible, was sup- 
pressed for portraying Ivan as a cruel tyrant 
rather than as a great state builder in accord- 
ance with his new position as a national hero. 
The composer Shostakovich was attacked be- 
cause his music lacked “warm ideological con- 
viction,” and even children’s magazines have 
been reprimanded for printing “nonsensical 
fairy tales, which take the youthful reader out 
of the realm of reality” instead of emphasizing 
“the problems of life and struggle in our so- 
cialist fatherland.” 

To the Westerner who hopes for mutual un- 
derstanding and the breaking down of the iron 
curtain, one of the most serious aspects of this 
control is the frequency with which artists are 
attacked for showing sympathy with “Western 
bourgeois culture,” which is “alien to the Soviet 
people.” In 1947 even the head of the Commu- 
nist Party’s propaganda department, George F. 
Alexandrov, the author of a history of pre- 
Marxist philosophy, was censured by Zhdanov 
for having fallen into “the captivity of bour- 
geois historians of philosophy.” 

Orthodoxy in Economics and Genetics 

When artists and writers are “urged” to con- 
form to the party line, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that party orthodoxy should also be 
demanded in fields like economics and genetics. 
Yet for Westerners who believe that natural 
and social scientists must pursue the freest 
possible investigations and have full independ- 
ence in reaching their results, the outcome of 
the Varga and Lysenko controversies in the 
Soviet Union is both startling and disturbing. 

Eugene Varga was director of the Institute 
of Economics in Moscow at the end of the war. 
In response to official pressure, he prepared 
and published in 1947 an extensive work en- 
titled “Changes in the Economy of Capitalism 
Resulting from the Second World War.” In 
general, it embodied what American econo- 


mists would consider a harsh and unduly pes- 
simistic picture of the immediate past and fu- 
ture of the capitalist and, in particular, the 
American economy. Varga did declare, how- 
ever, that the standards of living in the United 
States and Great Britain were fairly high, that 
measures like rationing and price control in- 
dicated that their economies had not been under 
the unrestricted influence of monopolies during 
the war, and that he considered that the “final” 
effects of World War II on the capitalist econ- 
omy would not be felt for ten years. For 
this “failure” to realize that the war had sharp- 
ened the contradictions of capitalism and the 
exploitation of the masses to the point where 
crisis was imminent, Varga was sharply crit- 
icized in three long sessions with fellow econ- 
omists in May 1947. Equally false was found 
his conclusion, based on the experience of In- 
dia, that colonies can achieve independence by 
an evolutionary process. The work was thus 
condemned, and the Institute of Economics dis- 
continued. Varga himself ultimately conformed 
to pressure. At no time in the controversy were 
facts brought forward to support the criticisms; 
on the contrary arguments were based almost 
entirely on Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. Thus one 
is left wondering not only whether independent 
scholarship will be permitted in the Soviet 
Union but, what is a matter of perhaps even 
greater ultimate concern, whether under the 
circumstances its leaders can possibly secure 
a realistic picture of the international scene. 

The genetics controversy was between the 
adherents of the almost universally accepted 
Mcndelian theory of heredity, on which a vast 
amount of exact data has been accumulated, and 
an older, so-called Michurian concept, upheld 
by the Soviet scientist Lysenko, according to 
which acquired characteristics arc inherited 
through a process that is cumulative from gen- 
eration to generation. Though the controversy 
was carried on between geneticists, the verdict 
in favor of Michurin’s theory was reached not 
by free inquiry and the presentation of evidence 
but by fiat of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. It is in keeping that Pravda 
reported that this decision, announced by Ly- 
senko on August 7, 1948, during the conference 
on biological science, gave rise to “a stormy, 
prolonged ovation . , . in honor of the wise 
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leader and teacher of the Soviet people, the 
greatest scientist of our era, Comrade Stalin.” 

It is similarly significant that the recantation by 
one of the Soviet geneticists formerly opposed to 
Lysenko stated that “we must be on the same 
side of the scientific barricades as our Party 
and our Soviet science.” 

Education 

One of the most powerful instruments for the 
inculcation of the proper social and political 
attitudes is, of course, the educational system 
(pp. 549-51). It is the duty of teachers to develop 
those qualities of co-operation and responsibility 
necessary for life in a collectivist society: a rec- 
ognition of the duty to work and a devotion to 
the common welfare. It is also their duty to 
build a “hot love for country,” a “flaming hatred 
of her enemies,” and those qualities of discipline, 
obedience, endurance, and courage which are 
necessary for victory in war. Many of the di- 
rectives given to teachers are interchangeable 
with those given to artists and authors. Thus 
Pravda at the beginning of a new school year 
warned teachers to fill their students with “pro- 
found contempt for bowing and scraping before 
the bourgeois culture of the West.” Similarly, 
the teachers in the higher educational institu- 
tions of Moscow declared that “all science is 
party science, and ... its teaching cannot be 
divorced from the policy of the party. . . . 
Every day the student will be nurtured in Bol- 
shevist thought.” 

This constant indoctrination of the children in 
allegiance to the Communist Party and its lead- 
ers, and the tenets of Marxism-Leninism-Stalin- 
ism, has far-reaching political consequences. In 
the absence of other sources of information, and 
of the tradition of political questioning and 
criticism in which American, British, and 
French students are raised, there is a strong 
tendency to accept the orders of Soviet leaders 
as necessary and wise. Yet at the same time the 
information gained from emigres suggests that 
there is perhaps more questioning in Soviet 
schools and colleges than we might anticipate, 
questioning which arises out of inconsistencies 

Conway Zirkle, Death of a Science in Russia, p. 249. 
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between slogans and practice. While such ques- 
tioning offers no threat to the regime, it may 
yet keep alive the spirit of inquiry which dic- 
tatorships are loath to see. 

The Suppression of Opposition 

The positive function of developing enthusi- 
asm for and devotion to the Communist way of 
life belongs to the schools, the press, and other 
instruments for communicating ideas; the nega- 
tive function of suppressing opposition belongs 
to the political police. 

The origin of the political police lies in the 
desperate position of the Bolshevik government 
following its victory in the revolution. Its ene- 
mies, both at home and abroad, were numerous 
and powerful. To Lenin it was obvious that that 
party which was best armed and most ruthless 
would win. Those who were halfhearted, 
squeamish, and over-scrupulous in the choice 
of means would end by destroying the very 
cause they had at heart. Therefore the enemies 
of the revolution were to be crushed pitilessly 
wherever they appeared. In the words of Lenin 
in 1921, there must be a “terroristic purging; 
summary trial and death by shooting. ... We 
shall speak the bitter and undoubted truth . . . 
terror cannot be dispensed with, notwithstand- 
ing the hypocrites and the phrase mongers.” 

The Communists’ triumph over their enemies 
in the Civil War did not end the life of the 
political police, and under one name or another 
— Cheka, OGPU, NKVD, and, most recently, 
MVD (Ministry of the Interior) and MGB 
(Ministry of State Security) — it has survived 
and even flourished to the present time. Today 
the MVD has its own uniformed troops and air 
force, and extraordinary powers of arrest, ex- 
amination (in order to extract confessions), and 
imprisonment far beyond anything possessed by 
the police in Western democratic countries. Its 
prisoners reputedly constitute the largest labor 
force in the country. Thus it is to some extent 
a state within (or above) the state, constantly 
watching and supervising the activities of all 
its organs and administrators. 

Officially, the secret police operate to protect 
the country against foreign enemies and “spies 

V. I. Lenin, Selected Worl{s, Vol. IX, p. 192. 
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and wreckers” sent in from abroad, for by 1936 
all hostile classes were supposed to be liquidated. 
From the mid-thirties, however, the secret police 
have acted againjit deviationists and lax party 
members as well as obvious adversaries. They 
conducted the great purge of 1936 to 1938 in 
which perished the “old Bolsheviks” who were 
not staunch Stalinists. Of the seven men who 
were members of the Politburo at the time of 
Lenin’s death, only Stalin survived : one member 
(Trotsky) was assassinated in exile, one com- 
mitted suicide, and four were executed. Only a 
small minority of the members either of the 
Council of People’s Commissars (the Soviet 
Cabinet) or of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee retained their former posts, and the 
carnage was particularly heavy among leaders 
of the minority nationalities who held high of- 
fice in the Union Republics. For many months 
there was an epidemic of hysteria which led to 
universal denunciations, mass arrests, and the 
execution of thousands of people who had been 
active Party members. 

Sipce World War II the secret police have 
dealt ruthlessly with those guilty of criticism, 
laziness, economic failure, distinctive nationality 
customs like those of Jews and Moslems, and 
less clearly defined offenses. Though there have 
been no spectacular arrests or executions, with 
the exception of the punishment and transplant- 
ing of the disloyal national minorities (p. 437), 
there has been no slackening of its constant ac- 
tivity in every area of life. 

Merle Fainsod, one of the foremost American 
authorities on the Soviet Union, reports from his 


talks with recent Soviet imigris in Germany 
that while rank-and-file soldiers complained 
most of poor food, rigorous discipline, and the 
privileges of the officers, the bureaucrats, officers, 
and intellectuals were most bitter at the pre- 
vailing sense of fear and insecurity in the Soviet 
Union. They spoke of the constant surveillance 
of the MGB, and the oppressive sense that they 
might be swept out of their position at any time 
into a forced labor camp. 

The actual size of these forced labor camps 
has been much disputed — estimates run from 
eight million to twenty million — but even if the 
smaller figure is accepted it is sufficiently high 
for most people in the Soviet Union to know 
someone who has been taken to such a camp. 
From their own experience, therefore, a vast 
number of Soviet citizens know that many who 
are thus imprisoned are “innocent” according 
to any objective moral standard. But in totali- 
tarian countries mass indignation can hardly 
exist, let alone be expressed; reactions are likely 
to be a compound of fatalism, indifference, and 
fear. 

That there are dissatisfactions and tensions in 
the Soviet Union is undeniable. That they arc 
strong enough to imperil the regime in any way 
is highly unlikely. Propaganda and terror are a 
powerful combination, particularly for people 
who have never known a high standard of living 
or industrialism as it operates in the West. 
Coupled with a high degree of organization 
under the centralized direction of the Commu- 
nist Party, they f^rovide means of control and 
stability which will not easily be shaken. 



CHAPTER 2 


The Soviet Political Heritage 


1. HISTORICAL INFLUENCES 

No aspect of Russian history impresses the 
Western democrat more forcibly than the per- 
sistent tradition of absolutism in government, 
the recurrent dependence upon violence to solve 
political problems, and the lack of experience 
with free institutions and constitutional pro- 
cedures. Neither the Byzantine nor the Tartar 
influence (and these were the two civilizations 
with which the Russians were in closest touch 
before the sixteenth century) was such as to 
foster a tender regard for individual liberty or 
popular government; and the domination of the 
country by the Tartars for two and one-half cen- 
turies eflfectively halted whatever native devel- 
opment there might have been toward self-gov- 
ernment, and cut Russia off from any liberating 
influences from the West. The princes of Mos- 
cow first established their power through the 
favor of their Tartar rulers; and the almost con- 
stant warfare through which they enhanced their 
power increased the need for leadership and a 
concentration of autocratic power at the same 
time that it maintained the barrier against West- 
ern influence. The currents of the Renaissance, 
Reformation, and Counter Reformation failed to 
reach the Russian shore. “Russia was cut off, 
almost as completely as the mythical realm of 
Prestcr John, from the influences which might 
have enriched her life.” ^ 

With few exceptions, the story of modern 
Russia, from its development out of the Musco- 
vite princedom to the present, has been a story 
of arbitrary power arbitrarily exercised. The very 
name of Ivan the Terrible (1533-1584), the first 
of the Tsars, is (outside the U.S.S.R.) a byword 
for the most depraved and revolting cruelty. 

1 Maynard, op. ciL, p. 4. 


And although Ivan lived in an age when the 
England of Henry VIII and the France of the 
St. Bartholomew Massacre hardly qualified as 
examples of enlightened humanitarianism, 
neither English nor French history offer any 
parallel to the bloody and disordered political 
history of the following centuries; the succession 
of palace revolutions, murdered rulers, and civil 
strife between rival claimants to the throne. In 
contrast to Great Britain, where the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Constitution has been its 
slow, gradual, and continuous development, po- 
litical development in Russia remained disor- 
dered and subject to repeated swerves. Even 
after the establishment of the Romanov dynasty 
in 1613, there was little of the regular continuity 
of government which permits free institutions 
and a constitutional tradition to arise. Whoever 
had the power seized the tlirone, and the people 
submitted.^ 

The Autocratic Tradition 

Although the nineteenth century brought a 
more orderly succession to the throne, Russia re- 
mained, for the rest of the world, a symbol of 
tyranny, absolutism, backwardness, and reaction. 
Alexander I (1801-1825), who had at first been 

2 Thus, after the death of Peter the Great in 172$, there 
was no clear succession to the throne because Peter, like 
Ivan the Terrible, had slain his heir. Peter’s second wife, 
Catherine (who had been a Lithuanian servant girl and 
who had no personal right to the throne) seized power by 
force and held it until her death in 1727. The crown then 
passed to Peter’s young grandson, Peter II (1727-1730); 
then to Peter's niece, Anne (1730-1740); then to Anne’s 
infant grandnephew, Ivan VI (1740-1741) who was de- 
throned and, later, murdered in prison by Peter’s daughter 
Elizabeth (1741-1762). Elizabeth’s nephew Peter III, a 
German prince, was dethroned by his wife, Catherine the 
Great (1762-1796) and, like Ivan VI, was killed in prison. 
Catherine’s son and successor, the tyrant Paul (1796-1801) 
was strangled by his own officials. 
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influenced by liberal ideas, ended in the camp 
of reaction from which his brother and suc- 
cessor, Nicholas I (1825-1855), never emerged. 
Nicholas Ys son, Alexander II (1855-1881), a 
conservative but no tyrant, introduced impor- 
tant reforms, notably the freeing of the serfs in 
1861; and for a time there was hope of a more 
liberal government. An attempt at assassination 
in 1866, however, precipitated a period of reac- 
tion; and another (and successful) attempt in 
1881 ended whatever hope there was for the 
peaceful development of a constitutional regime. 
The last two Tsars, Alexander III (1881-1894) 
and Nicholas II (1894-1917), were determined to 
rule as autocrats. Under the pressure of the 
short-lived ‘'Revolution of 1905,’' which was oc- 
casioned by the disastrous war with Japan, 
Nicholas II was forced to authorize, for the first 
time, a representative assembly on the Western 
model, the Duma. But as soon as possible he re- 
stricted and undermined its power (pp. 452-53). 

None of these sovereigns was ever subject to 
effective constitutional limitations. Until the 
nineteenth century even the most powerful sub- 
ject lived in danger of arbitrary arrest, imprison- 
ment, and execution; and even during the nine- 
teenth century the Tsar s police and censors kept 
the closest guard against any symptom of po- 
litical liberalism. 

The people, it is true, were not always com- 
pletely docile. From the sixteenth century on 
there were frequent peasant revolts, some of 
which covered great areas and threatened the 
state itself. Yet the participants in these re- 
volts did not think of themselves as fighting 
against the Tsar. The evils they suffered were 
blamed upon his favorites or subordinates, and 
the Tsar was even thought of as a protector 
standing above local oppressors. Sometimes it 
was charged that the true Tsar had been de- 
throned and that an impostor reigned in his 
stead (a long series of pretended Tsars won 
great followings among the masses). But the 
tsardom itself, among the peasants, was beyond 
challenge. 

What opposition there was to Tsarist autoc- 
racy came rather from the upper or the middle 
classes. The first serious revolt against auto- 
cratic authority, the famous Decembrist uprising 
of December 1825, was the work of a small 
group of enlightened army officers who had been 


converted to the liberalism of Western Europe. 
They had no popular following, and their revolt 
was easily suppressed. More significant was the 
intellectual ferment among the intelligentsia 
throughout the nineteenth century, and the ef- 
forts of some of them, known as the Narodniks, 
to improve the condition of the peasants by 
working among them. It was not until late in 
the nineteenth century that the slowly growing 
urban middle class, which provided the impetus 
for parliamentary democracy in the West, sought 
liberal reform, and then rather for the sake of 
trade and profit than for liberty as such. The 
bourgeoisie remained dependent on the aristoc- 
racy as their best customers and, especially after 
the unsuccessful revolution of 1905, looked to the 
Tsar to keep the industrial workers in their 
place. Not till about 1908 was there widespread 
criticism among the bourgeoisie of the economic 
burden of the Tsarist bureaucracy and, because 
of the poverty of the peasants, the smallness of 
the internal market. Even the liberal gentry who 
worked for improved health and education for 
the peasants, and supported parliamentary gov- 
ernment, were not ready for drastic reforms 
like the distribution of the land. A wide gulf 
remained at all times between the intelligentsia 
and the illiterate masses of the peasantry. When, 
finally, a successful revolution did occur, those 
who sympathized with the liberal form of de- 
mocracy which prevailed in the West were 
easily swept aside by the more ruthless sup- 
porters of Lenin. 

Lack of Experience in Self-Government 

Perhaps the most serious consequence of the 
tradition of autocratic government was that the 
mass of the people were left without experience 
in governing themselves. Democratic govern- 
ment, at least in modern times, is difficult gov- 
ernment. It is easy enough for one man to rule 
over others, but for the people themselves to 
rule requires special qualities of understanding, 
knowledge, experience, and confidence — quali- 
ties which are not innate but which can be de- 
veloped only through use. 

It was the tragedy of the Russian people that 
when the opportunity for self-government 
finally arrived they lacked the necessary prepara- 
tion. As late as 1913, two-thirds of the people 
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were still illiterate, although literacy is a mini- 
mum requirement for the acquisition of infor- 
mation and the discussion of issues on a na- 
tional scale. In addition, there was only the 
flimsiest precedent for popular participation in 
government. There had been an early tradition 
that the people, gathered in Moscow’s Red 
Square, should endorse the choice of a new 
Tsar; but the people proved ready to cheer 
any Tsar who seized authority. (The story is 
told that Boris Godunov, in 1598, would not ac- 
cept the crown until a great crowd knelt before 
him and moaned their prayer that he become 
Tsar — and that those who did not moan loudly 
enough were beaten.) 

There were also times when it seemed possible 
that representative institutions of a sort might 
develop, Ivan the Terrible in 1550 had estab- 
lished a national assembly, the Zemsky Sober. 
At first it could consider only those questions 
submitted to it; but later, during the “Time of 
Troubles” (1584-1613), a period of almost con- 
stant disorder and civil war, its power grew. It 
elected Boris Godunov Tsar, and in 1613 it 
chose the first Romanov as Tsar. Yet its powers 
and method of procedure were never clearly 
worked out, and its authority declined. No 
Sobers were held from 1654 to 1682, and after 
1698 Peter the Great and his successors sum- 
moned no Sobors at all. 

At times it also seemed possible that, as in 
England, the great nobles might take the first 
effective step in limiting the power of the ruler. 
The princes of Moscow had always had a Duma 
of Boyars (Council of Nobles), and during the 
Time of Troubles this institution also gained in 
authority. Peter dispensed with it, however, and 
although the older nobles gained some power in 
the Supreme Secret Council established by Cath- 
erine I (1725-1727), their authority was short- 
lived. When, in 1730, there was a dispute over 
the succession to the throne, the Supreme Secret 
Council offered the crown to Peter’s niece, Anne 
(whose title was particularly weak and who 
might therefore be expected to be dependent 
upon them) on condition that she accept serious 
restrictions on the two traditional foundations 
of absolute authority, the purse and the sword. 
Once in power, however, Anne tore up the con- 
ditions in a dramatic scene, disbanded the 
Council, and restored autocratic power. 


THE ZEMSTVOS 

Another possible source of popular participa- 
tion in government appeared in 1864 when there 
was a reorganization of the institutions of local 
government. The provincial and district councils 
(zemstvos) were elected popularly, although the 
voters were divided into three classes and the 
peasants chose their representatives indirectly. 
Control rested in the hands of the gentry, many 
of whom, however, were progressive in their 
political and social ideas. The powers of the 
zemstvos were never very clearly defined, and, 
particularly under Alexander III (1881-1894), 
their activities were severely restricted. In 1890 
election by the peasantry was almost completely 
eliminated. 

In spite of these handicaps, the zemstvos did 
notable work in the fields of health, education, 
and scientific agriculture. Through them, in 
addition, the liberal and professional classes re- 
ceived a certain amount of political experience. 
The All-Russian Union of Zemstvos organized 
the relief of the sick and wounded during 
World War I, and its president, Prince George 
E. Lvov, became the first head of the Provisional 
Government after the abdication of the Tsar in 
1917. Yet for all their popularity among liberal 
and professional groups, the zemstvos com- 
manded little support among the population in 
general. 

THE DUMA 

What appeared to be the most promising 
foundation for popular government was the 
Duma. Under the pressure of revolutionary agi- 
tation occasioned by the unsuccessful war against 
Japan, the Tsar in 1905 agreed to the establish- 
ment of a popular assembly, the Duma, which 
was chosen by universal suffrage. Several politi- 
cal parties participated in the elections, the most 
prominent of which were the Octobrists, a con- 
servative party taking its name from the “Oc- 
tober Manifesto” of 1905 in which the Tsar 
promised an elective Duma; the Constitutional 
Democrats or “Cadets,” who represented the 
progressive middle class and desired a constitu- 
tional government patterned after those in West- 
ern Europe; the Socialist Revolutionaries, a rad- 
ical peasant party; and the moderate Socialists 
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(Mensheviks). The Bolsheviks refused to take 
part in this first election. 

The Duma was balanced in its authority by 
an upper chamber, the Council of State, one-half 
of whose members were nominated by the Tsar 
himself; there was accordingly no danger that 
legislation distasteful to the ruler would be 
passed. Moreover, when the first Duma, which 
was overwhelmingly liberal in composition, en- 
gaged in conflict with the Tsar’s ministers, who 
were responsible only to the ruler, it was dissolved 
only ten weeks after its first meeting (1906). 
About two hundred members issued an appeal 
to the country for passive resistance; but the 
people remained unmoved, and those who 
signed the appeal were arrested, imprisoned, 
and, eventually, deprived of their civil rights. 

The second Duma (1907) was somewhat 
more radical than the first, and like the first it 
was divssolved. Before new elections were held, 
however, the Tsar arbitrarily changed the entire 
basis of representation. Large areas of the coun- 
try were completely disfranchised. Representation 
of the peasants was cut from 42 per cent to 22 per 
cent, while that of the big landowners rose from 
32 per cent to 50 per cent. Fourteen per cent of 
the seats were set aside for representatives of 
the wealthier inhabitants of the cities, while only 
12 per cent were assigned to the far more numer- 
ous middle classes. Thus the third Duma (1907- 
1912) was much more conservative, and much 
less representative, than its predecessors. 

Even a conservative Duma, however, was 
more progressive than the Tsar and his minis- 
ters and, from 1908 on, the Duma began to 
win admiration, particularly among the middle 
classes, for its restrained but telling criticism of 
the inefficiency of the government. Foreign ob- 
servers had high hopes that it would develop 
into a truly effective and powerful constitutional 
instrument. In fact there was a real chance on 
the eve of World War I that the Tsarist autoc- 
racy might be transformed more or less peace- 
fully into a liberal capitalist structure. But there 
was too little time for such an evolution. In its 
absence, violent transformation was inevitable. 
The widespread yearning for change created a 
dynamic which could be turned all too easily 
to the purposes of revolutionary extremism. 


No Peaceful Channel for Reform 

One of the most unfortunate consequences of 
the autocratic political tradition was the fact 
that it provided no peaceful path toward politi- 
cal reform. In other countries it is possible to 
maintain, as does the British Labor Party, that 
reforms should be won, not through violence, 
but through the use of freedom of speech and 
organization and the right to vote. But in Tsar- 
ist Russia freedom of speech, press, and organi- 
zation were drastically curtailed; the Duma had 
too little time to consolidate its advances; and 
the method of voting was so distorted that elec- 
tions lost much of their meaning. As a result, 
many people who would have preferred other 
methods became convinced that only violence 
would be effective. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries terrorists hoped that by as- 
sassinating government officials and, if possible, 
the Tsar himself, they could bring about change; 
and the Bolsheviks, while rejecting individual 
acts of terror, believed in violent revolution as 
the only effective means of winning power. The 
lesson of Russian history was that rulers won 
and maintained their power through the un- 
ashamed use of force; and the moral, as many 
reformers understood it, was to use the same 
weapons for ostensibly better ends. Once the re- 
formers had accustomed themselves to the use 
of violence, however, it was inevitable that any 
government established by them would be 
tempted to continue the use of such methods. 

11. THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION 
AND AFTER 

The Seizure of Power 

Yet in 1917 few people guessed how easily 
Russia would submit to a Bolshevik revolution. 
To most observers the very fact that Russia 
was overwhelmingly agricultural, that her in- 
dustrial development was still in its infancy, 
seemed to rule out the possibility. It was com- 
monly noted in countries like Great Britain and 
Germany that the farm vote was a conservative 
vote, and the Marxists themselves had taught 
that the Communist revolution would occur, 
first of all, in a highly industrialized country. 
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THE PEASANTRY 

Such observations, however, represented a 
misunderstanding both of Russian agriculture 
and of Russian industry. Far from being a con- 
servative force, the Russian peasantry was an 
unstable and even a revolutionary element. 
Much of the land in Russia still belonged to 
large landholders, and the peasantry coveted this 
property with all its will and imagination. 
Moreover, most of the property which belonged 
to the peasants themselves was administered by 
the peasant community (the Mir) in such a way 
as to prevent the growth of a sense of private 
ownership. From 1906 until his assassination in 
1911 Prime Minister Stolypin actively encour- 
aged the division of the lands of the Mir and 
the growth of private ownership in order to 
create a conservative and stable farming class. 
World War I intervened, however, before the 
policy could prove itself, and when the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution occurred in 1917 the peasantry 
was still an unstable element, moved by an 
enormous hunger for land. 

WORKERS AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Similarly, the nature of Russia’s industrial de- 
velopment was such as to encourage revolution. 
For although Russia was not a highly industri- 
alized country in 1917, what industrialization 
there was had come in a forced and almost arti- 
ficial way. It was largely financed by foreign 
capital, and instead of following the British and 
French pattern by which small-scale enterprise, 
directed and financed by a native middle class, 
prepared the way for heavy industry, industriali- 
zation in Russia was on a large scale from the 
very beginning and was dependent upon for- 
eign investment and the sponsorship of the 
state. Ownership was largely absentee, and the 
native middle class was small and weak; but 
the workers were already living under condi- 
tions typical of an advanced stage of industrial- 
ization. Where, in 1895, only 10 per cent of the 
workers in Germany (one of the most advanced 
industrial countries) were employed in factories 
having 1,000 employees or more, more than one- 
third of Russia’s industrial workers were em- 
ployed in such plants. The result was a degree 
of organization and radicalism among workers, 
and a readiness to resort to strikes and direct 


action, far more highly developed than in coun- 
tries which might have seemed much closer to 
the pattern prescribed for a Marxist revolution. 

The conspicuous weakness of the middle 
class, in contrast, meant that when the revolu- 
tion occurred there was little to correspond to 
the large class of small shopkeepers, independ- 
ent artisans, and property-owning farmers which 
made it possible for France to have a govern- 
ment which was neither reactionary nor radical. 

MILITARY DISASTER 

In so unbalanced a situation Russia’s disas- 
trous participation in World War I provided the 
final impetus needed to produce revolution. In 
the early years of the war, it is true, Russian 
soldiers fought with conspicuous bravery. Yet 
their weapons were inferior and inadequate, the 
system of supply was marked by incredible cor- 
ruption and inefficiency, and repeated military 
disaster destroyed the hope of ultimate victory. 
Weariness and disillusionment resulted in a 
powerful desire for peace at almost any price. 

THE TSARDOM 

In addition to being confronted by such im- 
personal forces as war and the peculiar nature 
ol Russian agriculture and industry, the ele- 
ments opposed to revolution suffered a special 
handicap in the personality of their leaders. The 
last Tsar and Tsarina combined all the disad- 
vantages of weakness, stubbornness, and stupid- 
ity. They had fallen under the influence of a 
corrupt and unscrupulous ‘‘holy man,” Rasputin, 
whom they believed to have been sent by God 
for their guidance and whom they credited with 
miracle-working powers. As time went on, no 
ministry could survive without his approval, and 
even the most conservative circles and those 
most loyal to Tsarist institutions were disgusted 
and alienated. The Tsar and Tsarina were left 
without the firm support of any class in society, 
and when Rasputin was finally assassinated, too 
late to save the monarchy, members of the Tsar’s 
own family participated in the plot. 

Thus when strikes broke out in March 1917 
because of the lack of bread and the high cost 
of living, the Tsarist government was unable to 
cope with them. The Tsar abdicated, and those 
who would have defended the tsardom were 
left without a monarch around whom they could 
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rally. Legal authority passed to a provisional 
government appointed by the Duma, but the 
moderate and v^clhmcaning men who com- 
prised the new government were not great pop- 
ular leaders: they might have been highly suc- 
cessful statesmen in a peaceful parliamentary 
democracy, but they were not well-equipped 
to cope with a revolutionary crisis. 

There were other reasons why the Provisional 
Government never gained wide popular sup- 
port. Though its leader, Kerensky, was a so- 
cialist, the Provisional Government could not 
free itself from the old official class and admin- 
istrative machine. Partly for this reason it re- 
fused to legalize land seizures even though land 
reform was the most pressing need. Thus it 
alienated the peasants. Kerensky also refused to 
co-operate with even the pro-liberal elements in 
the army, thus rejecting another possible source 
of support. At the same time the Provisional 
Government was under heavy pressure by the 
Allies to keep Russia in the war when everyone 
in the country was clamoring for peace. 

With the success of the March Revolution, 
councils of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies (the 
“Soviets”) had sprung up in imitation of similar 
organizations during the 1905 revolution; and 
their existence proved a serious restriction upon 
the authority of the new government, which 
had no reliable army or police force and which 
had little more than its own eloquence with 
which to hold the Petrograd crowds in check. 

THE ROLE OF LENIN 

It was Lenin's great achievement that he saw 
the opportunity provided by such a situation. 
Contrary to the popular legend, it was not the 
Bolsheviks who led in the overthrow of the 
Tsar. The Russian people themselves, without 
guidance or leadership had made the revolution, 
and the leaders of the Bolsheviks, like Lenin 
himself, were in exile or in prison at the time 
it took place. Most of the Bolsheviks were con- 
tented with the fact that the tsardom had been 
overthrown and a democratic republic estab- 
lished. But Lenin, whom the Germans returned, 
with other Bolsheviks, in a sealed train in April 
1917 in an effort to weaken Russian resistance 
in the war, saw that it would be possible to 
push the revolution further: to overthrow the 
“bourgeois” democratic republic and to estab- 
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lish a dictatorship of the proletariat. Other Bol- 
shevik leaders (including, at first, Stalin him- 
self) had been ready to co-operate with the 
Provisional Government. Lenin, however, was 
clever enough to see that no group possessed 
real power; as Maynard says, “it was in the 
street,” and Lenin seized upon it 

The most powerful political parties at this 
time were those of the middle-class liberals (the 
Constitutional Democrats or Cadets), the peas- 
ants (the Socialist Revolutionaries), and the 
moderate Socialists (the Mensheviks). The Bol- 
sheviks themselves had only a few thousand 
members, and only a Lenin could have believed 
them capable of dominating a great nation. But 
Lenin saw that if the Bolsheviks could win the 
leadership of the Soviets from the Mensheviks 
and the Socialist Revolutionaries, there would 
be little difficulty in overthrowing the Provi- 
sional Government and making the Soviets the 
real government. The way to win the leadership 
of the Soviets was to offer the people what they 
wanted. During the late spring and summer of 
1917, therefore, under the slogans of “Peace, 
Land, and Bread” and “All Power to the 
Soviets,” the Bolsheviks prepared for the seiz- 
ure of power. 

Had the Bolsheviks been its only opponents, 
the Provisional Government might have been 
able to resist, but an attempt by Rightists, under 
the leadership of General Kornilov, to overthrow 
the government in the summer of 1917 upset the 
balance. The Bolsheviks gained credit for their 
part in defeating the rebellion, and when they 
themselves were ready to strike, the Right was 
too feeble to reinforce the parties of the center. 
The revolution which took place in November 
triumphed with the same ease as the earlier 
revolution. 

After the Revolution 

The Bolsheviks had gained power by seizing 
control of the Soviets, themselves revolutionary 
bodies, but almost at once, they faced the test 
of a nation-wide election. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment had arranged for the election of a Con- 
stituent Assembly on a fairly liberal franchise, 
and the Bolsheviks themselves had endorsed too 
often the calling of such a body to prevent it 
from coming into existence. When the election 
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returns were counted, however, the Bolsheviks 
had received only 25 per cent of the votes while 
the more democratic parties had 62 per cent. 
In the ‘‘supplementary revolution’’ of January 5, 
1918, the Constituent Assembly, the most truly 
popular body in the history of Russia, was dis- 
solved at its first meeting in what Lenin de- 
clared was a “frank and complete liquidation 
of formal democracy in the name of the revo- 
lutionary dictatorship.” With typical emphasis 
he added, “And now we have carried out the 
will of the people — the will that says all power 
to the Soviets” (p. 483). 

THE CIVIL WAR AND WAR COMMUNISM 

(1917-1921) 

More effective resistance to the Bolsheviks 
than that of the Cxjnstituent Assembly arose 
during the succeeding months. Every other 
party within Russia was soon engaged in active 
struggle against the Communist regime; from 
August 1918 on, terror by the Cheka, the Bol- 
shevik secret police, began on a mass scale. For 
a while, Social Revolutionary governments, like 
that under Chernov in the lower Volga valley, 
consolidated popular support through liberal re- 
form policies. But they had nothing in common 
with the reactionary counterrevolutionary or 
“White” armies which by restoring property to 
the landlords in the areas they controlled an- 
tagonized the mass of the peasants who might 
otherwise have been their allies. These armies 
were supported, though ineffectually, by the 
British, French, Japanese, and American gov- 
ernments in the hope of re-establishing a second 
front against Germany (the Bolsheviks had 
made peace in the spring of 1918 by the notori- 
ous treaty of Brest-Litovsk) and of preventing 
stores of munitions from falling into German 
hands. But the anti-Bolshevik forces were them- 
selves disunited ideologically, politically, and 
militarily. This fact rather than their own 
strength was the salvation of the Bolsheviks, 
who were able to attack them one by one. By 
1921, the victory of the Communists against 
counterrevolutionary forces was complete. 

During the period of the Civil War extreme 
economic policies had been put into effect. 
Means of production, land, banks, and indus- 
trial plants all were nationalized, private trade 
was forbidden, and farmers’ produce above im- 


mediate needs was confiscated. The result was 
economic chaos. Farmers hid their grain or re- 
frained from planting. Factory production fell 
disastrously. And the government had increas- 
ingly to resort to forcible measures, both to com- 
bat its political opponents and to mobilize labor 
and collect grain. 

Hostility to the rigid controls and Party dom- 
ination led, however, to peasant revolts in 1920 
followed the next year by the Kronstadt rebel- 
lion, an openly organized political opposition 
demanding “soviets without Communists” and 
“free artisan production with individual labor.” 
The last significant outbreak of its kind under 
the Soviet regime, the Kronstadt rebellion, to- 
gether with the great famine of 1921, gave no- 
tice that some changes in policy must be made. 

THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY (192I-I927) 

Lenin, who was always ready to adapt him- 
self to the inevitable — and to profit by it — to 
the amazement of many of his collaborators 
(and over the strong opposition of some of 
them) introduced the famous NEP (New Eco- 
nomic Policy). The free market was restored 
for both the peasant and the worker. After pay- 
ing a proportional tax, farmers were free to dis- 
pose of their harvest as they desired. Privately 
owned shops reopened, and a new class of indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs (popularly called Nep- 
men) made their a{)pearance. Many observers 
hailed the change as a proof of the failure of 
Communism and anticipated a complete return 
to the capitalist system. But the retreat, however 
spectacular, was only a limited one. Heavy in- 
dustry and foreign trade remained nationalized, 
and the government worked actively to consoli- 
date its position in other fields as it gave ground 
in the economic. It was at the very time that the 
NEP was being introduced that the church 
underwent its first heavy persecution (p. 439). 

Shortly after the introduction of the NEP, 
Lenin suffered the first of a series of strokes. 
For many months he was almost totally inca- 
pacitated, and in January 1924 he died. The eco- 
nomic breathing-space which he had intro- 
duced, however, fulfilled its mission. Agricul- 
tural production returned to its prewar level, 
and industrial production rose sharply — al- 
though the Soviet standard of living continued 
to be far behind that of the Western European 
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countries. In addition, to the distress of the Bol- 
shevik leaders, many peasants expanded their 
property holdings and developed the attitudes 
of middle-class farmers, than which nothing 
could be more hostile to Communist principles. 

The years following Lenin’s death were also 
marked by a spectacular struggle for power in 
which the chief contenders were Joseph Stalin 
(who, as Secretary-General of. the Communist 
Party, was in a strategic position to dominate 
the Party’s machinery and personnel but against 
whom Lenin cautioned the Party in his political 
testament) and Leon Trotsky, after Lenin the 
most famous of the revolutionary leaders. 

No brief description can do justice to the in- 
volved and shifting issues and alignments of 
the years of struggle. The three chief issues 
were, in foreign policy, the Trotskyite insistence 
on the active promotion of world revolution in 
contrast to the Stalinist desire to build “social- 
ism in one country”; in domestic policy, the 
Trotskyite demand that there must be a new 
drive toward industrialization according to a 
comprehensive plan; and in Party affairs, 
Trotsky’s demand for “intra-party democracy,” 
that is, discussion of decisions, in contrast to 
Stalin’s insistence on unquestioning obedience 
to the Party line. In effect, Trotsky wanted to 
push forward the socialist revolution at home 
and abroad, while Stalin temporarily supported 
concentration on the home situation within the 
framework of Lenin’s NEP. Neither side was 
completely consistent, however, and the policies 
of both groups were marked by political oppor- 
tunism in which former enemies might ally 
themselves against former allies and in which 
allies, once the enemy was defeated, divided 
against themselves. Once Stalin had triumphed 
over Trotsky and his current allies (in the Polit- 
buro, and subsequently in the Party Congresses 
of 1924, 1925, and 1927), he turned against the 
NEP with even greater vigor than the Trotsky- 
ites had demanded; and once the “Left Oppo- 
sition” (Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev) had 
been driven from power, Stalin proceeded to 
eliminate his former allies (Bukharin, Rykov, 
and Tomsky-— the “Right Opposition”) as well. 
That the divergence in foreign policy was over 
tactics rather than objectives was proved by 
Stalin’s support of revolutionary Communism 
in China in 1927. Thus fundamentally the 
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struggle had been over timing but, above all, 
for power. 

THE RENEWAL OF THE SOCIALIST OFFENSIVE 

(1928-1936) 

Stalin’s consolidation of power was marked 
by a new drive for the realization of Socialism. 
On the industrial front the first of the Five- 
Year Plans was introduced, calling for tre- 
mendous increases in the capacity of heavy in- 
dustry and in the production of coal, electric 
power, and other resources. On the agricultural 
front there occurred a forced liquidation of 
the farms. The more prosperous peasants were 
deprived of their holdings, and the “middle” 
and poorer peasants were obliged to unite in 
collective farms. The widespread resistance to 
this policy, although resulting in a temporary 
relaxation of pressure, was effectively and bru- 
tally suppressed and the overwhelming majority 
of the farms were collectivized. 

THE PERIOD OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

(1936-1941) 

By 1936 the success of the new policy was 
great enough for Stalin to proclaim that the 
Socialist stage (p. 428) in the path toward Com- 
munism had been reached. Hostile classes had 
been destroyed, productivity had been in- 
creased, and a new and apparently democratic 
constitution was introduced. Somewhat ironi- 
cally, however, the introduction of this con- 
stitution occurred in the midst of the great 
purges which followed the assassination of 
Sergei Kirov (1888-1934), one of the leading 
members of the Politburo; and the inauguration 
of democracy in form went hand in hand with 
the terrorization of opposition groups. 

This is a period which is still the subject of 
much debate. To some observers it marked a 
“Great Retreat” from Communist principles, 
in which the peasant was again allowed a lim- 
ited amount of private property, in which strik- 
ing differences in income gave plausibility to 
charges that a new “upper class” was arising, 
in which family life and a high birthrate were 
officially encouraged, divorce was discouraged, 
education returned to traditional channels, re- 
ligion met with more toleration, and national 
patriotism (at least among Great Russians) was 
encouraged. But to others it seemed clear that 
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the essential characteristics of the regime were 
unchanged. Property in the instruments of pro- 
duction still was nationalized or collectivized; 
no political challenge to Bolshevik principles 
was permitted; nationalist movements among 
the minorities were suppressed as ruthlessly as 
ever; the secret police and censorship remained 
as all-pervading as in the early days of the revo- 
lution; and the Communist Party showed no 
greater willingness to share power with other 
groups than in the bitterest days of the Civil 
War. 

‘‘the great patriotic war” (1941-1945) 

The German attack upon the U.S.S.R. in the 
summer of 1941 interrupted the third Five-Year 
Plan and turned all of the country’s efforts 
toward the meeting of backbreaking military 
demands. Although the Soviet government had 
made a pact of friendship with Hitler in Au- 
gust 1939, and although (in order to avoid 
angering the Germans or providing a pretext 
for attack) all of the instruments of public opin- 
ion had been turned from attacks on Nazism 
to the promise of peace and friendship, the gov- 
ernment had also taken the precaution of re- 
moving armament factories from the vulnerable 
western area to the region beyond the Volga 
and the Urals, while new factories of military 
importance were rushed to completion. 

Despite such precautions the Germans were 
successful for a time in occupying a tremendous 
territory (inhabited by 88,000,000 people), and 
before they finally were driven from the coun- 
try they wrought enormous destruction. Seven 
million people lost their lives; another twenty- 
five million were left homeless. Some of the 
U.S.S.R.’s greatest cities and thousands of its 
villages were devastated. Industry, transporta- 
tion, and agriculture suffered alike. 

So desperate a struggle inevitably introduced 
changes in economic and political policy. Work- 
ers had to work longer hours and were “frozen” 
to their jobs. Penalties for lateness and absentee- 
ism were exceedingly severe. Every effort was 
concentrated on military production, while the 
country as a whole suffered from the lack of 
clothing and food. During this period elections 
and ordinary legislative activity were suspended. 
No Congresses or Conferences of the Communist 
Party were held. However, hundreds of thou- 


sands of new members (including large num- 
bers of war heroes and “heroes of production”) 
were admitted to party membership, both to in- 
crease its strength and to heighten its prestige. 
As already noted, the revival of national feeling 
now reached new heights, while the church 
won greater toleration and took an active part 
in patriotic appeals. 

AFTER WORLD \VAR II 

The story of the postwar period is the story 
of Soviet government today. Some of its out- 
lines already arc quite clear. In 1946 there was 
launched a new Five-Year Plan having as its 
official aim “to rehabilitate the devastated re- 
gions of the country, to recover the prewar level 
of industry and agriculture, and then consider- 
ably to surpass that level.” Special attention was 
still devoted to the development of heavy in- 
dustry, but the consumer was promised an early 
end to rationing (a promise which was fulfilled 
in December 1947), increase in the produc- 
tion of goods for consumption, and a lowering 
of prices. The length of the work day was cut, 
but other restrictions on labor remained in 
force. New elections were held early in 1946, 
but there were no meetings of the Congress of 
the Communist Party. In the cultural field, as 
noted above, the control of thought was more 
rigid than ever. 

F'or a fuller understanding of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, however, it is necessary to turn to a 
more detailed study of institutions and policies 
as they exist today. 

III. THE SOVIET CONSTITUTION 

General Structure of Government 

Within the Soviet Union the Constitution of 
1936 was hailed as the most democratic the 
world had ever seen. Where the earlier consti- 
tution had deprived many persons of the right 
to vote, had weighted the vote in favor of the 
urban workers, had provided for the indirect 
election of higher representative bodies, and had 
made no provision for secrecy of the ballot, the 
suffrage now was proclaimed to be universal, 
direct, equal, and secret. 

In form the new government looks very 
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much like that of any Western European 
democracy. There is a national legislature, the 
Supreme Soviet, which is made up of two 
chambers: the Soviet of the Union (which con- 
tains one deputy for every 300,000 of the popu- 
lation) and the Soviet of Nationalities, in which 
the various Union Republics, autonomous re- 
publics, autonomous regions, and national areas 
receive representation. In the intervals between 
meetings of the Supreme Soviet, a smaller group 
of its members known as the Presidium per- 
forms many of its duties. 

Executive and administrative power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers (until 1946 this body 
was known as the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars) which corresponds to the British Cabinet 
or the French Council of Ministers and which 
is responsible to the Supreme Soviet or, in the 
intervals between meetings, to the Presidium.® 

The Federal System 

One of the consequences of the multinational 
character of the Soviet Union is the organiza- 
tion of the country as a federal union of six- 
teen republics, which correspond roughly to 
American states: the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic (which itself contains more 
than one hundred nationalities), the Ukrainian, 
the Byelorussian (or White Russian), the Azer- 
baijan, the Georgian, the Armenian, the Turk- 
men, the Uzbek, the Tadjik, the Kazakh, the 
Kirghiz, the Karelo-Finnish, the Moldavian, 
the Lithuanian, the Latvian, and the Estonian 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It must be realized, 
however, that the Soviet leaders have never re- 
garded federalism as more than a temporary ex- 
pedient. Lenin himself characterized it as a 
step towards “the most solid unification of the 
different nationalities into a single, democratic, 
centralized Soviet State.” ^ 

In several respects the present character of the 
Soviet federal system differs markedly from the 
American, both in form and in fact. 

I. It is much more complex. Several of the 
Union Republics which make up the U.S.S.R. 
are themselves subdivided into autonomous re- 
publics, autonomous regions, and national areas, 

® All of these institutions are discussed at length below, 
PP- 483-95* 

Lenin, Collected Wor^s, XXII, 415-16. 


all of which are represented in the Soviet of 
Nationalities (which is roughly the equivalent 
of the American Senate) at the rate of twenty- 
five deputies for each Union Republic, eleven 
for each autonomous republic, five for each au- 
tonomous region, and one for each national 
area. 

2. One of the Union Republics is more im- 
portant than all of the others put together. The 
most populous American state, New York, has 
only 10 per cent of the national population; and 
the largest state, Texas, has less than 10 per cent 
of the national area. But the Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) has more 
than half the total population and almost three- 
quarters of the area. It possesses territory at both 
extremes of the Soviet Union, on the Baltic Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. Official publicity of the 
Soviet government frankly emphasizes Russia’s 
leading position, and the new national anthem 
of the U.S.S.R. speaks of the “Unbreakable 
Union of freeborn Republics Great Russia has 
welded forever to stand.” Some significance 
may also be attributed to the fact that when 
the northern part of East Prussia was annexed 
by the Soviet Union at the end of World War 
II, it was added, not to the republics which 
bordered upon it but to the R.S.F.S.R. 

3. The Union Republics have certain powers, 
at least in form, which are much greater than 
those of American states. In particular, since 
1944, they have had the constitutional right to 
organize their own armies (though in fact they 
have not done so) and to conduct their own 
foreign policy, carrying on direct relations with 
foreign states, exchanging diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives, and making treaties. These 
powers were the necessary basis for the Soviet 
Union’s demand for separate United Nations’ 
seats for the Ukraine and Byelorussia. How- 
ever, the fact that each of the Union Republics 
is controlled by the Communist Party, which, 
far from being federally organized, is highly 
centralized and disciplined, deprives the change 
of any internal significance. Moreover, apart 
from United Nations’ membership, they have 
little meaning externally since, for example, 
Great Britain’s attempt to establish direct diplo- 
matic relations with the Ukraine was immedi- 
ately rebuffed. 
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4, In contrast to the United States where, 
since the Civil War, no state has claimed the 
right to secede, the Union Republics, under 
Article 17 of the Soviet Constitution, are guar- 
anteed the right to withdraw from the Union. 
There is, however, little possibility for any 
Union Republic to take advantage of this right. 
Quite apart from the controlling position of 
the centralized Communist Party, there are cer- 
tain theoretical obstacles. Any movement for 
secession, it is insisted, must represent the work- 
ers rather than the bourgeoisie, and, as already 
noted, any movement which encourages na- 
tional consciousness among the minority peo- 
ples is likely to be labeled “bourgeois national- 
ism.” In addition, both Lenin and Stalin have 
declared that the security of the Soviet Union 
as a whole must not be sacrificed to the prin- 
ciple of secession. Stalin, for example, has 
quoted with approval Lenin’s statement that 
“the various demands of democracy, and among 
others the right of self-determination, have no 
absolute value. ... In concrete instances the 
interests of the part may conflict with the in- 
terests of the whole. If that is so, we must re- 
pudiate the part.” 

5. If, in some respects, as in secession and for- 
eign policy, Soviet Republics have more formal 
power than their American counterpart, in 
practice they have far less. In the first place, the 
economy of the U.S.S.R. is a planned economy, 
and the plans are centrally made. Not surpris- 
ingly, in view of this, the Union Republics have 
no guaranteed autonomy in even local matters. 
Originally they had at least theoretical jurisdic- 
tion in agriculture, health, justice, internal af- 
fairs and social security; today it extends only 
to education (excluding higher education) and 
social security. In theory, the Council of Nation- 
alities, in which the federal areas have special 
representation, shares in approving all plans, 
but the central government — not the govern- 
ments of the republics— -makes the plans, and 
the republics must accept them. In addition, the 
national government has a monopoly of finan- 
cial power. Article 14 of the Constitution as- 
signs to it “Approval of the single state budget 
of the U.S.S.R., as well as of the taxes and reve- 
nues which go to the All-Union, Republican, 
and local budgets.” Where the American states 


have control over their own revenues and ex- 
penditures, the finances of the Soviet Republics 
are under the complete control of the central 
government. And since power over a man’s 
purse traditionally is power over his will, the 
autonomy of the federal areas is, in practice, 
severely limited. 

In this connection the comparative expendi- 
tures of governments on different levels in the 
two countries reveals something of their rela- 
tive importance. In 1940 the United States na- 
tional government spent about half of the total 
amount spent by all levels of government, state 
governments about 20 per cent, and local gov- 
ernments about 30 per cent. In the U.S.S.R. the 
national government spent 80 per cent of the 
money, the Union Republics only 6 per cent, 
and local governments 14 per cent. 

6. From time to time in the U.S.S.R. various 
categories of areas have been promoted or de- 
moted in status; and at times it has been sug- 
gested that nationalities, as they developed, 
might pass upward from the status of autono- 
mous region to that of autonomous republic 
and finally to that of Union Republic, just as, 
in the past, American territories have become 
states. At the time of the promulgation of the 
present Constitution, however, Stalin laid down 
fairly rigorous requirements for status as a 
Union Republic. A Union Republic must be 
located on the border of the U.S.S.R. (ostensibly 
so that it will be able to secede) ; the nationality 
desiring a separate Union Republic must form 
a compact majority within that area; and there 
must be a population of at least one million 
(again, ostensibly so that the Union Republic 
could mantain an independent existence if it 
chose to secede). Having placed so much 
emphasis on secession, it is instructive to note 
that Stalin ended by saying, “Of course, none 
of our republics would actually raise the ques- 
tion of seceding from the U.S.S.R.”® 

The fact is that Soviet federalism is a con- 
venient myth which makes it possible for the 
Communist leaders to combine two contradic- 
tory but desirable ends: the form of autonomy 
with the facts of complete centralization. It rep- 
resents a temporary yielding to the circumstance 
of nationality sentiment without in any way 

® Stalin, Leninism, p. 400. 
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weakening the strength of the unified Soviet 
states 

The Bill of Rights * 

No section of the Soviet Constitution has at- 
tracted more attention than its Bill of Rights, 
and no section is more illustrative of the dif- 
ference between Soviet and American concepts 
of freedom and democracy. 

The^first of these differences is perhaps more 
a matter of emphasis than of direct conflict. In 
contrast to the Bill of Rights of the American 
Constitution and the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen, the list of 
Soviet guarantees gives first place to economic 
and social rather than to political rights. It be- 
gins by declaring (Article ii8): “Citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. have the right to work, that is, are 
guaranteed the right to employment and pay- 
ment for their work in accordance with its 
quantity and quality.” Similar provisions fol- 
low. “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to 
rest and leisure” (Article 119). “Citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. have the right to maintenance in old 
age and also in case of sickness or loss of capac- 
ity to work” (Article 120). “Citizens of the 
U.S.S,R. have the right to education” (Article 

121) . 

After these articles there arc several which are 
more closely related to provisions of the Ameri- 
can Constitution: a guarantee of equal rights 
to women, not only in political life but in “eco- 
nomic, state, cultural,” and “social” (Article 

122) , and of equal rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. “irrespective of their nationality or 
race, in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, 
social, and political life” (Article 123). It is only 
then that the Constitution takes up the subjects 
which are the core of traditional bills of rights. 
Article 124 guarantees “freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda.” Article 125 guarantees freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, and “street processions 
and demonstrations.” The rights in this article 
are guaranteed, however, “in conformity with 
the interests of the working people, and in order 
to strengthen the socialist system.” Thus any 
exercise of these rights which was considered 

® For further consideration of the Bill of Rights, sec be- 
low, pp. 538-39. 


to be contrary to these interests or to this system 
would have no constitutional protection. A sim- 
ilar formula is used in introducing, in Article 
126* the guarantee of the “right to unite in 
public organizations,” while the article also rec- 
ognizes the special position of the Communist 
Party as “the leading core of all organizations 
of the working people, both public and state.” 
Stalin further explained, at the time the Consti- 
tution was adopted, that there would be no 
room for the organization of rival political 
parties. In Articles 127 and 128 citizens arc 
guaranteed “inviolability of person” and “the 
inviolability of the homes of citizens and pri- 
vacy of correspondence.” None of these rights, 
of course, are protected in any situation in 
which the interest of the state is concerned. 

It is significant of the Soviet attitude that the 
list of rights is accompanied by a list of duties: 
“to abide by the Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, to observe the laws, 
to maintain labor discipline, honestly to per- 
form public duties, and to respect the rules of 
socialist intercourse” (Article 130); “to safe- 
guard and fortify public, socialist property” 
(Article 131) since “persons committing offenses 
against public, socialist property are enemies of 
the people”; and “to defend the country” (Ar- 
ticle 133). 

Thus the order in which the guarantees are 
listed assumes that to the ordinary person the 
most important thing is to have a decent job. 
education, and security in case of old age or ill 
health. Freedom of speech and press arc of lesser 
importance. In contrast, the Western democra- 
cies, while paying increasing attention to “free- 
dom from want” and “freedom from fear,” con- 
sider political liberties to be the essence of free- 
dom. Jobs and old age pensions may be im- 
portant to the enjoyment of freedom, but they 
are not identical with it. Many Western’ demo- 
crats (particularly in the British Labor Party 
or the French Socialist Party) would agree that 
freedom of thought and speech are not very im- 
portant to a man who is starving, but they 
would add that a man may be very well fed 
and still be a slave. A high standard of living 
is important, but they would hesitate to accept 
statistics of industrial production as relevant 
proof of the existence of freedom. 

A second difference between Communist and 
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Western conceptions of freedom and democracy 
is more fundamental. Communists look upon 
democratic constitutions in the West as little 
more than a screen for political control by the 
exploiting classes. Western democrats believe, 
in contrast, that the frank limitation on the pur- 
poses for which freedom may be used in the 
Soviet Union is incompatible with the spirit of 
freedom. Each, therefore, tends to regard the 
other’s use of the word “freedom” as basically 
hypocritical. 

Lenin, even before the founding of the Soviet 
Union, had maintained that democracy in capi- 
talist society “is always bound by the narrow 
framework of capitalist exploitation, and conse- 
quently always remains, in reality, a democracy 
for the minority, only for the possessing classes, 
only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist society 
always remains about the same as it was in the 
ancient Greek republics: freedom for the 
slave-owners.” ^ The majority of the people, he 
insisted, arc barred from active participation in 
political life. Suffrage qualifications and the ex- 
pense of publishing papers and hiring halls keep 
them from enjoying the rights so solemnly 
guaranteed in their constitutions. “The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” he wrote, “the period of 
transition to Communism, will, for the first 
time, create democracy for the people, for the 
majority, in addition to the necessary suppres- 
sion of the minority — the exploiters.” ^ The im- 
portant thing, for Lenin, was that a share in 
running the government and access to meeting 
halls and printing presses should belong to the 
masses of the people, but not to those who dis- 
agreed with or misinterpreted their “interests” 
as understood by the Communist Party’s lead- 
ers. Capitalist democracy was the rule of the 
few rich over the many poor; Communist de- 
mocracy was the rule of the majority over the 
exploiters. The latter, therefore, was more dem- 
ocratic. But there was no acceptance of the tra- 
ditional belief in equal rights for everyone re- 
gardless of class. 

Stalin, in his writings, has echoed the Lenin- 
ist attitude. Thus he wrote in 1924: “Under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, democracy is pro- 
letarian democracy, the democracy of the ex- 
ploited majority, based upon a restriction of the 

^ Lenin, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 79* 
p. 82. 


rights of the exploiting minority and directed 
against that minority.”® The important thing 
is not the maintenance of democratic forms but 
the promotion of the interests of the masses. 

Neither “majority rule” nor “minority 
rights,” therefore, can be allowed to interfere 
with what the Communists know to be the 
interests of the working class, whether or not 
the majority has the same conception of those 
interests. Thus, when elections were held in 
November 1917 (following the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution) for a Constituent Assembly (p. 455), and 
the Bolsheviks succeeded in winning only a mi- 
nority of the seats, Lenin disbanded the Assem- 
bly by force and explained: “We shall tell the 
people that their interests are superior to the 
interests of any democratic institution. We must 
not return to the old prejudices, which subor- 
dinate the interests of the people to formal 
democracy.” Even before the October Revo- 
lution, he demanded the suppression of all “cap- 
italist” newspapers; and once the Communists 
seized power, it became clear that freedom 
meant freedom to do what the Communists 
thought good. Democracy was freedom to pro- 
mote the interests of the people (What kind of 
freedom is it, the Communist asks, which 
means freedom to harm the people?), and the 
Communists claimed to know infallibly, 
through the scientific application of Marxist 
principles, what these interests were. 

In contrast, the Western belief in freedom of 
speech and organization is based upon the as- 
sumption that no one is infallible, that there can 
be honest disagreement among reasonable men 
as to the best way of promoting the public wel- 
fare, and that through the process of discussion, 
compromise, mutual concessions, and the ad- 
justment of conflicting opinions, solutions will 
be reached which are closer to the general in- 
terest than those which any individual or party 
would dictate. Thus, when Stalin writes that 
“not a single important decision is arrived at by 
the mass organizations of the proletariat with- 
out directions from the Party,” the statement 
seems to the Westerner a direct violation of the 
most essential assumption of democracy. But to 
the Communist, who is certain of his scientific 

® Joseph Stalin, Leninism, Vol. I, p. Ii6. 

Lenin, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 439. 
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possession of the truth, such a conclusion is both 
logical and obvious. 

The Soviet Concept of Constitutionalism 

There is one other great difference between 
the Soviet Constitution and those of the West- 
ern countries. In the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, whether the principles of the 
constitution are written or unwritten, it is as- 
sumed that they stand above any ruler or gov- 
ernment and must be obeyed by them. Formal 
guarantees of the supremacy of the constitution 
vary from country to country; but the most 
fundamental protection of the constitution, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and the United States, 
is the fact that people have been brought up to 
revere it and that any tampering with it would 
arouse the greatest public indignation. 

The Russian people, it will be remembered, 
lack any corresponding tradition of respect for 
the Constitution and of restraint upon govern- 
ment; therefore, a departure from the Consti- 
tution’s principles or from its specific provisions 
docs not entail the same consequences. Accord- 
ing to official statements, the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, like other constitutions, establishes funda- 
mental principles and procedures which any 
government is obliged to obey. There is, in ad- 
dition, a provision for amendment by a two- 
thirds vote of each chamber of the Supreme So- 
viet. But since no vote in the Supreme Soviet is 
ever less than unanimous, and since the highly 
disciplined Communist Party always is in con- 
trol, there is never any doubt that an amend- 
ment desired by the country’s political leaders 
will be adopted. This fact may explain in part 
why the government has not always been scru- 
pulous in following the amendment procedure, 
since the procedure is itself a mere formality. 

In any case, there are many minor instances 
in which the Constitution has been disregarded. 
Each of the ministries of the U.S.S.R. is listed 
in the Constitution, as are all the principal sub- 
divisions of the government (Union Republics, 
autonomous republics, and so forth). Yet new 
ministries are constantly being added without 


waiting for formal amendment of the Consti- 
tution, and changes in the status of lesser gov- 
ernments have been made in similar fashion. 
Thus the Constitution is subject to a constant 
process of informal amendment, and the West- 
erner is surprised to note that such changes fre- 
quently are made by decree and only much 
later is the Constitution amended to bring it 
into conformity with the existing situation. 

Observers have attempted to draw a distinc- 
tion between amendments which involve less 
important aspects of the Constitution and those 
affecting fundamental principles, the assump- 
tion being that the formal process of amend- 
ment would be followed in the latter case. But 
this has not always been so. The clearest depar- 
ture from the terms of the Constitution, in this 
sense, occurred just prior to the election of 1946 
when the Soviet government, simply acting by 
decree, raised the age at which men and women 
could be elected to the Supreme Soviet from 18 
(as provided in the Constitution) to 23. To an 
American this would be a constitutionally in- 
comprehensible situation, and the Supreme 
Court undoubtedly would hold such a ruling 
unconstitutional. But in the U.S.S.R. there was 
no challenge, and the newly elected Supreme 
Soviet subsequently amended the Constitution 
to bring it into conformity with the rule by 
which it had already been elected. A more fun- 
damental departure from the Constitution con- 
cerns the principle established in Article 32, 
which provides that “the legislative power of 
the U.S.S.R. is exercised exclusively by the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.” Stalin himself 
explicitly rejected proposals that the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet be allowed to share this 
power. Yet actually, most legislation today takes 
the form of decrees of the Presidium or of or- 
ders of the Council of Ministers acting with 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. 

In short, there is within the Soviet Union 
none of that subordination of government to 
law which responds to one of the deepest con- 
victions of the Anglo-American peoples. 



CHAPTER 3 


The Communist Party 


L THE PARTY IN THE PREREVOLU- 
TIONARY PERIOD 


Judged by the standards of British and 
French party systems, the party structure of the 
Soviet Union is novel and perplexing. To un- 
derstand it the foreigner must rid himself of 
almost every preconception about the purpose, 
the form, and even the spirit of party activity; 
it would, in fact, be far better if some word 
other than “party’’ could be used to designate 
the Communist organization. 

The dilTerences between the Communist 
Party and Western parties are in part the result 
of historical circumstance and in part the re- 
sponse to a different kind of function. The im- 
pjirpnQP of pnrtip^; in Great l^ritain, 
F rance, and the United States is to win elec- 
tions. But b efore 1Q17 the primary mrpose^^^ 
The Communist Party (or, as it was then 
known, the Bolshevik wln^ of t:M Russian S 6- 
ciar&emocratic Labor Part y] was to ^Tn^ a 
jevolution. The Tsarist regime riad no inten- 
tion oF permitting its political opponents to 
win control of the government peacefully or to 
engage in the type of opposition and criticism 
which is characteristic of democratic countries; 


and even if the Tsarist government had been 
more tolerant, the Q)mmunist Party would un- 
doubtedly have refused to become a purely con- 
stitutional party. Lenin and his suppor ters j^d 
nrthjnfl b ii iU r* f * " * in 

thiTWest which, like the British Labor Party, 
^ hoped to win power and ‘’changes 

through pencetuL 

methods. If far-reaching social and .^ifiaoQinic 


wffrp’lrT be . achieved, the inSfnimfiHt 
would be not the ballot but class struggle. 


Power, Lenin believed, could be won only by 
force. Unce the revolution had triumphed, it 
would be easy enough to persuade a majority 
of the people to support it. But first of all there 
had to be a revolution, and tlie party had to 

“ ■ trar 


recruit, not men who wOTianiOTrTDr Tf: 
men who would revolt tor it. Give us an or- 
ganization or revolutionaries, Lenin declared, 
“and we shall overturn the whole of Russia.” 

The task of overturning Russia was one 
which called for a special kind of organization 
and activity. The party, first of all, had to be a 
party of professional revolutionaries. No organi- 
zation of amateurs could make a revolution. 
Only those men could be successful revolution- 
aries who were ready to devote to their work 
not their “spare evenings” but “the whole of 
their lives.” There was no place for the dilet- 
tante or for those who were halfhearted, 
squeamish, ridden by doubt, or prone to inde- 
pendence or insubordination. Such men might 
make a successful debating society, but a revo- 
lution required tougher qualities. The people 
who joined the movement knew that they risked 
their liberty if not their lives. They could not 
think in terms of moderation or compromise, 
of seeing the other person's point of view, or of 
deferring to individual tastes and peculiarities. 
An organization which presumed to overturn 
the Russian state had to have a discipline of an 
almost military character. It was not for the 
rank and file to judge its orders or to question 
party strategy. What Lenin demanded was a 
hardened, spcciitTized, experienced core of men 
of {^gftonal devotion, undeviating^^^^d 
and professionankilk^ ih the course QT 

yeUfS, w3S pfcciserjTthe sort of organization he 
built. 
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Smallness of the Party 

Men of the quality desired by Lenin are rare, 
and an organization limited to them had neces- 
sarily to be small Smallness, however, was not 
a disadvantage. It was, on the contrary, essen- 
tial to successful conspiracy. When critics o£ 
Lenin urged that the party be “accessible to the 
masses,” Lenin pointed out that such a party 
would also be accessible to the police. The party. 
Ik said, should not cut itself off from the masses. 

ButT n^gafl gf ' haxlHT^ 

the party^s rnembers ^ organiza - 

t?oRS to witlfTT the ma sses alre ady belonged. 

Withm traaiT unions; student associations, and 
other large organizations the Bolshevik mem- 
bers would form a solid core or fraction (see 
p. 470), constantly working to win positions of 
leadership in the organizations and to guide 
their policy in accordance with the Bolshevik 
program. In that way the party could hope to 
win mass support for its policies without ad- 
mitting the masses to membership in the policy- 
making organization. At least for the time be- 
ing the Bolsheviks were to be the “vanguard 
of the proletariat,” a sclfchosen group of leaders 
guiding and educating the masses of the people 
in accordance with Bolshevik doctrine. 

Absence of Internal Democracy 


less talented members of the party. Lenin was 
merciless in his attack on the “wiseacres” who 
cried out “with the profundity of fools” that 
“it is a bad thing when the movement does not 
proceed from the rank and file.” Thp rank an d 
JiJc would be only too likely to elect d^. a- 
'gogdii Iftstekd of rcvblutionkHes. LeaJersjl^ 
Tdre, lIlllSf'tT^co^ti^THar by others 

who already were experienced and able leaders 
and who knew the qualities needed for success- 
ful revolutionary endeavor. 

Thus, neither in spirit nor in form of organi- 
zation was there a heritage of democracy to 
pass on to the postrevolutionary party. 

II THE PARTY IN THE POSTREVO- 
LUTIONARY PERIOD 

The absence of democracy was no impedi- 
ment to success. On the contrary, the organiza- 
tion of professional revolutionaries made the 
revolution precisely as Lenin had predicted and 
desired. Making the revolution, however, proved 
to be only the beginning of its work. Party 
leaders explained that an even more important 
task was the consolidation of the revolution and 
the introduction of a socialist economy, and that 
for this task the continued leadership of the 
Party was indispensable. 


The leadership principle applied not only to 
the party’s relations with other organizations 
but to the inner working of the party itself. A 
revolutionary organization, Lenin frankly said, 
could not be democratic. It could not run its 
affairs publicly, debating policy, electing officers, 
and consulting the rank and file on all ques- 
tions without revealing its strategy, its leader- 
ship, and its membership to the police (who 
would, and did, place spies in the organization). 
Under Tsarist autocracy only an incorrigible 
utopian would ask for a large organization with 
elections, reports, and universal suffrage. 

But there were other reasons for an undemo- 
cratic organization. A revolutionary movement 
needed leaders of special skill. Such men are 
rare (“talented men are not born by the hun- 
dred”), the rank and file is not likely to choose 
them, and, once chosen, it would be wrong to 
subordinate their policies to the judgment of the 


The Party as Defender of the Revolution 

The first new task of the Party was to defend 
the r^yofu tff n n only agamst 
miesTut ajrainst tTosi^ WicSTlnTaa, 

even after the foreign armies withdrew and 
the anti-Bolshevik armies were crushed, the 
struggle had still to be carried on against “an- 
tagonistic classes” inside the country. The rev o- 
lution aimed at a ‘jdaeslcss WKiety;’’ and tT^ 
goal rcq ulrcdi the eve ntual de str uction 
Temnants of^ffie'HH^TuIing^ — th' 

wEESaj®. _ 

Ukfejfe g wftrr 

regarded as ite depen dents. Later, the war 
against the kiuSEs caltcTTor even more vigor- 
ous measures of suppression (pp. 457, 504). 
BYjA.b a.wever, Stalin , cQuld annauflce that 

all h osule^- classes had been Hforr- 

forth, if the Party had a function as defender 
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of the revolution at home, it wa» as watchman 
against the ^‘spies, assassins,, and wrcckars’* 
whom foreign enemies were accused of sending 
into the Soviet Union. 

The fear of hostile classes at home had been 
intensified by the danger that they might co- 
operate with invaders from abroad. In the first 
flush of successful revolution Lenin and his as- 
sociates had expected the Russian Revolution to 
be only the first in a world-wide series. But the 
Communist success in Russia remained unique; 
everywhere else the revolutionary attempts were 
defeated. Thus Soviet Russia stood alone in a 




ico- 


suspicious capitalist Wffrlg 

ole were warned cons^tly of the danger of 

a 3 £ngS" 

whioi became imminent won 

nist n krform. 

Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union in 1941 
seemed to confirm these fears, even though cap- 
italist countries like Great Britain and the 
United States, instead of joining the ‘krusade 
against Communism,” immediately extended 
help to the U.S.S.R. Moreover, with the end 
of the war^ there was no statement t hat the 
ger o f capitalist encirclSmentlia? Ibce n llqui- 
dated . On the edhfrary, Stalin and hlF^ 
collaborators continued to warn that “interna- 
tional reaction” was plotting war against the 
Soviet Union and that efforts must be redoubled 
to strengthen the country “against all possible ac- 
cidents.” The former allies were repeatedly ac- 
cused of plotting imperialistic attacks, and the 
leadership of the Communist Party was pro- 
claimed to be more important than ever to pro- 
tect the country against its enemies. 

The Party as Inspiration^ Example^ 
and Educator 


purposes of production was expected to achieve 
the prosperity of the people. In Russia, however, 
before the promised reign of abundance could 
come into existence, a revolutionary transforma- 
tion had to take place. The devastation of the 
Civil War had to be repaired, an agricultural 
country had to be industrialized, and an iiliter^ 
ate and backward people had to acquire the 
technical knowledge and skills necessary for a 
twentieth-century economy. Moreover, at the 
very time that men were being shifted from 
agriculture to industry, the productivity of agri- 
culture itself had to be increased. An economic 
development which had taken a century or more 
in tne West wais 

rf c apitalist couiitrics/ ^^^^ 

stajntlv rcitoatcdjTiaJ W 
CO.” 


The second function of the Party, in jlic 
w ords of thcnSovlct Constitution (A rf^ , 

WtJ^ struggle to strengthen and d exelw- the 
"socialist system .” 

~ As wchavcobserved, Marx and his followers 
had expected the revolution to take place first 
of all in highly industrialized countries like 
Germany or Great Britain, and in such countries 
a mere change in the form of ownership and the m teach by examp] 


e result was a staggering, backbreaking 
task, calling for infinite fortitude, strain, sacri- 
fice, and devotion. Atten tion could not be given 

.d. clpihjngj^^ 

Y 19 , JP® 

built;,. ..Bamai 

Even- 
tually these resources and factories and skills 
could be used to satisfy the consumer, but first 
there had to be a long period in which people 
would sacrifice and struggle without seeing any 
great improvement in their standard of living, 
in this task the Party member was indispen- 

sabjn rwaru ^ 

rant peasant or workS'"'why*‘Tf*w 

toil and sacrincc. it was up to him to masconSIfc 

new spBs"af? 3 *Y^ 

was Kirr^dnsiBifiFj^'^ ^^ ex- 

ample of earnestness and courage, of discipline 
and devotion. When workers were disheartened 
or lagging, he was to rouse their enthusiasm 
and stimulate their effort by conveying some 
conception of the ideal by which he himself was 
motivated. And this was no easy task, Marxist 


ancTovcf^ 
intelfetiiar 


doctrine^ even in its most^st 
simi 3lifie3 form, maC^ considerable intellectual 

pcojprweriTtd be ihspu^ to w^^ 
in'"its'liame7'Mor^^ 

cnever there wae a 
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ficuk job to be done, he was to volunteer. He 
was to work harder and longer than others. His 
fortitude and devotion were to provide inspira- 
tion to all who worked with him. His conduct 
was to win respect and admiration for the Party. 
He was to guard against discouragement and 
opposition. At all times he was to be guide, 
watchman, teacher, and animator, exhorting the 
masses and himself setting the example. In this 
way the Party was to be an education and an 
inspiration to the whole of Russia. 

The Party as Governor 

In the third place, the Party had, and has, the 

ffie'" governmehi: 

Acc2rfelQj]i£jfl»te^ 

tabU^ed by the Soviet Constitution of 1936, the 

cKaaging a word of the Constitution, the system 
gquld be madQ to work much as docs any par- 
liamentary democracy. There is a popularly 
elect^id legislature, and there is a Council of 
M in iasu to .iu There 

is, in s 44 i|iph> S federal 

mcmlicr republics a p pea r to have great powersT' 
By implication, it is quite possiSle for * tlKe two 

wItK 

each Other, fpr^^^t^^^ Simreme Sem to re|ect]^i- 

cies ^ an|,,,ptPPO0]i.9£i^^^ 

, .f ed£r al^,, rpp,ublic^ tp^^pur^ue^^^ foreign 

ppiicics which. dyf^r^.lrom^one ano^^^ 

that of the Soviet Union as 
As a matter of practice, how 
these ^ elected Su- 

preme Soviet jn£lhg^gQy_emiii^ 

RepubliS^ never act in such a way as to embar- 
rass the government of the Union. The^upfem^ 
TSovleThever votes^T^ouncTt^^ out of 

office. The Soviet of the Union never disagrees 
with the Soviet of Nationalities. The Ukraine 
never differs in foreign policy from Byelorussia 
or the Soviet Union. Most remarkable of all, 
there is never a case in which ^ahy'c^^^^ 

"‘les other than uhanTmouslyr''E^^^ 
the Supreme a unanimous vote: a 

‘*IoyaI opposition” d^^ npt^ 

The explanation of this remarkable unanimity 
lies in the work of the Communist Party. £vc^ 
political — the Council of Ministm, 

the two chambers of the Supreme Soviet, and 


the governments of the federal republics— is 
under its control. If, in form, the organization 
ot the government is decentralized and permits 
of disagreement, the Communist Party itself is 
highly centralized and permits of none.^oth in 
je^islaEion and administration. iL . a. jbc Taftv 

to he done, when it is to be done, now itiTtor 
beaone, andoy whom. Th c_Fartv, in tnc 
oFStalm. rhr gu|di ng energy m 

Partj^iL.!!4f,.lsadm 

or the working people, both pubucand state.” 
In expTammg thirrSMIt^ 
made this position even more explicit: “I must 
admit that the draft of the new Constitution 
leaves unchanged the present leading position of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. If our 
venerable critics regard this as a shortcoming of 
the draft Constitution, this can only be regretted. 
We Bolsheviks, however, consider this as a 
merit of the draft Constitution.’’ 

In the same spirit Stalin could tell the Eight- 
eenth Congress of the Party in 1939 that the 
Party cadres “constitute the commanding staff 
of the leading organs of state. After a correct 
political line has been worked out and tested 
in practice, the Party cadres become the decisive 
force in the work of guiding the Party and the 
State.” Not only do they direct the work of the 
Soviet and other governmental organs: it is 
their job to see that all mass organizations (trade 
unions, co-operatives, youth organizations, cul- 
tural organizations, and others) accept the 
Party’s leadership and carry out its instructions. 
Thus Stalin could write, “. . . no important po- 
litical or organisational problem is ever decided 
by our soviets and other mass organisations 
without directives from the Party . . . the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is, substantially, the 
‘dictatorship’ of its vanguard, the ‘dictatorship’ 
of its Party, as the force which guides the pro- 
letariat.” ^ 

METHODS OF PART\" CONTROL 

Jb^rp Tir^ , thr££ principal uK thods byj^ch 
the Party governs. In the firsir’’ptaCe^ 

Tii^est a^mkrKfrao and 

of the Su- 

^ Stalin, op. at., Vol. I, p. 33. The party charter adopted 
by the i8th Conjjress is printed in Appendix C. 
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nremc Soviet are members of the Communist majority of the members of Congress took their 

l ^arty. As accoirditi^^ to the orders from the Republican National Commit- 

(Xrticie TiTTlK’iE^ir^ tee. Under such circumstances, the most impor- 

swcrvinRly*lin ^aJl.gM.^^^^ tant man in the United States would be, not an 

official elected by vote of the people, but the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Although there is no national equivalent for 
such power in the United States today, it should 
be pointed out that American bosses offer many 
parallels to this power in local politics. Some 
American c itie s resemble the Sovie t Union In 
iiavlng autliority rest, n^T^ in"^^ 
of the city ^ government, buF ^ 
political ma^mZ M^a^^ exampte^' 

ruled ' because he was mayor but 

because he controlled the Democratic (and, some 
would add, the Republican) machine. Pendcr- 
gast could control Kansas City, or Crump, Mem- 
phis, without occupying the office of mayor. 
There are, of course, differences between Amer- 
ican bosses and the leaders of the Communist 
Party, but in each case their power is based on 
the control of the machine of the party which 
su bject to the Party^ Cent HT ' O ^^ controls the government, 

m ust carry out i ts instructions^ as must the mem- In additio n to its control of the m en who head 

hers of ihe Thus Ivfolotov, th^ governmen the 

' ^7n"he 

preme Soviet on lanuarv lo, 1938, that on all powerofT?IHI!^“'®reSIy lensStive Si? Wmih- 

im ^rtanr que stiaos... ,, 

Cc)mrrn ssars Tas the fjpnnr;! Minitfpre waT^ mental p blTcy' j ^nera^llv are ma cle in tRt! liaille 

tticn known) would “ask advice and instruc- lx«n of thetJentraT Committee" oTlhiT'C^ 

trciHTTFbi^uteUcpim^ Bolshe- mufflsrfaitran^ 

vik Party, npd jn the first insta nce, from Com - fhucK as iK'ougTi'lh'the’tfnn^^^ 

rade Stalin. . . This practice, he maintained, frative fulihgs Sttd '’S't&tSffiMts' bn'^^^^ 

in“s^rit and letter, conformed to “our great policy cduTdnSr^rocIaimeS'lS^^ 

Constitution.” National Committee aHmg " wi^ 

It is significant that Stalin at this time, al- of tfie United Stater tE^i^^ 
though he held no official position of impor- jhe 
tance, was commonly credited with wielding and alone.^ 

power greater than that of Hitler or Mussolini. TfieT^Fthat theJP arty coni;rnls all the higher 
He was neither President nor Prime Minister agencie s of government r educes thT¥ ignIff(!affeifc 
of the Soviet Union: he was simply the Secrc- oT’ sucT^pon . sin c e , th e^ re^ the sanae 

tary-General of the Cdmmunisl Krty. [I t was w¥c 3 ier“^"r and more in 

only in 1941 tnaf form wasj nici tfrrrrfit f acFanff accordance with cbristTfuti^^^^ o r 

that Stalin a ssumed the oihciaLjz^itlflCEIg^ makeT^rScTj^ 

Niihist^rj^Teriie •was the supreme power in the practice is significant in its frank acknowl- 
tBrtMTtrf yTSomething^ the equivalerit'situa- edgment that a group of Party leaders who are 

tK)n'"rnigh‘rtxist in the United States if, let us not chosen by or responsible to the electorate 
say, the Republican Party were the only party as a whole or even to its elected representatives 

and if the President, his Cabinet, and the great are the real governing authority in the state. 


t he, leadin g Party organs.” Thus the leading 
Party organsTncmselves become trie gdvernors 
oljAfME ^ ------ — 

This practice, it should be noted, contrasts 
with the situation in both Great Britain and 
France. The British Cabinet, when the Labor 
Party is in power, does not consider itself re- 
sponsible either to the Executive Committee or 
the Party Conference: it is responsible only to 
Parliament and, through Parliament, to the 
voters. French parties, to be sure, frequently 
give instructions to party members who hold 
Cabinet office; but the multiparty system, in 
the past, has prevented any French party from 
winning a parliamentary majority, and there- 
fore no single party has been in a position to 
dominate the organs of government or to issue 
mandatory orders to them. 

But in the Com.mumst. J‘a!:fy_..pi-fbe_ Soviet 
Union, the parliamentary group of the Party is 
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The third means of Party control is tfarough 







I and so forth. 
I members 






^4,Sfimp!^M:iP4apdiM:MX» Because ( 

its closely knit unity and obedience to orders, 
the Party fraction is a supremely effective device 
for maintaining minority control of large or- 
ganizations. Thus the Party not only governs 
at the top but also permeates every institution 
in the country (except the church) at every level. 


The probability is, however, that the work of 
the Party in this respect is far from perfect. The 
fact that the same men and women who collect 
information arc those who disseminate the Party 
line and who have been carefully indoctrinated 
in Party “science” suggests that in many cases 
they hear only what they expect to hear and re- 
port back to the leaders the very opinions which 
it is their job to propagate. In this sense, the 
leaders become to some extent the victims of 
their own propaganda and have their own pre- 
conceptions confirmed by the reports which 
come in. 


Ilk CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARTY 


The Party as Supplier of Information 


Tbpr^ M infArmatioa av ailable about a 

fourth function of the Comm unist Party: the 
mamt^napee^ m3RrTKc"nmS^ 

the people. The rank and nlc of the Party arc 

i i T V TS 


lea^rs the feelin gs of t he masses and to w arn 
tficm”wEetr^y act or "policy "Ts ' unpopular or 
hgs unrortunate consequence s. The Party sL^ 
partmFnb oT Pro Agitation directs 


tens of thousands of “oral propagandists” who 
address the crowds in parks and rest homes, at 
factories during the lunch hour, and at clubs 
in the evening, building an understanding of 
and enthusiasm for the Party's program. They 
are expected, as part of their work, to report to 
their superiors the comments and questions they 
hear, and in this way the leaders learn some- 
thing of the feelings of the masses (see p. 444). 

Here the members of the Party perform a 
function which in Great Britain or France would 
be performed by the press, the opposing parties, 
and other agencies of public opinion. But in a 
country where the press is directed from above 
and where no opposition is tolerated, where 
there can be open criticism only of the way in 
which a policy is carried out and not of the 
policy itself, where any act of protest or resist- 
ance would be regarded as counterrevolutionary, 
and where there is no possibility of registering 
discontent by voting for an alternative govern- 
ment, other sources of information must be 
found. 


The Single-Party System 

The most striking difference between the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union and the 
parties of Western democracies is the Commu- 
nist monopoly of political activity. The official 
explanation of this situation is that in a “class- 
less” society other parties would be superfluous. 
Parties supposedly exist in order to represent 
the conflicting interests of different classes. In 
the U.S.S.R., however, with the destruction of 
capitalists, landlords, and kulaks, only two 
classes are left: the workers and the peasants. 
These are friendly classes, and they have no 
need for separate parties to represent them. In 
Stalin’s words, “there are no grounds for the 
existence of freedom of such parties in the 
U.S.S.R. There are grounds for only one party, 
the Communist Party, in the U.S.S.R.” 

To an American such an explanation makes 
less sense than it would to the native of a coun- 
try where the party system conforms more 
closely to a class division. Both the Republican 
and Democratic parties in the United States cut 
across class and sectional lines and compete for 
the votes of the same people. Thus it seems 
natural that rival parties should agree on funda- 
mentals and still differ vigorously on specific 
policies. 

But even to those who live in a country like 
Great Britain, where party structure is more 
nearly parallel to class structure, it seems ob- 
vious that the existence of an op[X)sition party 
is essential to successful democratic government. 
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In Great Britain the Opposition is often re- would disperse any parliament which was found 
ferrod to as the most important part of the gov- t^e couheSevok^^^^ 
ernment, and its leader, far from being threat- 
ened with shooting or imprisonment, is paid a 
salary by the government itself. It is the con- 
stant day-to-day criticism of the Government 
which insures that it will act in a responsible 
way, scrutinizing legislative proposals and ad- 
ministrative actions to avert disaster during the 
question period and in the course of parlia- 
mentary debate. 

The leaders of the Communist P^fty -yyan^ 


thF^SSyfet Union to be. in a roearanc e at least, 
a political 

r epresen tative legisla ture, a responsible execu- 
t ive. and universal surtra j j ^c. _At the same t ime 

th^ havf nfffn »'»yliKS^tQ face rh <LSp^t 

which must be faced bv office-holders in every 
Western democracy: tha t^ vote rs may" u~se' 

their nnw.er .tn vp^e the electgii,ojMl:QUt ot 

olkc, _and_. thaL,-tk..-ki^^^ . maif..i, krnmf a . 


A*s we have seen, such a problem arose to em- 
barrass the Communist government at the very 
beginning of its career when the Constituent 
Assembly elected in November 1917 contained 
only a minority of Bolsheviks. Thus the Party 
faced a choice between recognizing the author- 
ity of the Constituent Assembly (and seeing its 
own plans for a new society destroyed) or of 
insisting that the Constituent Assembly recog- 
nize the authority of the Soviets (which the 
Communists dominated). To Lenin, there could 
be no reason to hesitate. When the institutions 
of ‘‘formal’" or “pure” democracy conflicted with 
the aims of the revolution, the forms of democ- 
racy had to give way. “To relinquish at this 
stage any particle of the power of the Soviets,” 
Lenin declared, “for the sake of the bourgeois 
parliamentarism and the Constituent Assembly, 
would be a step backward and would mean the 
complete collapse of the October workers’ and 
peasants’ revolution.” ^ The Constituent A ss fi t n - 
bly was diss olved by 

ic“l^mcsfrongSm sofial^ 

EKaTreyo^^ 

^bat rhc.M-. 


SUPPRES 3 ION OF OPPOSITION 

At first there was some disagreement among 
Bolshevik leaders themselves over the desirabil- 
ity of a one-party government and the suppres- 
sion of other parties, and for a time left-wing 
Socialist Revolutionaries were admitted to the 
Cabinet (Council of People’s Commissars). Most 
“bourgeois” newspapers and political activities 
were suppressed, however, and by the summer 
of 1918, when the left Socialist Revolutionaries 
split with the Communists on the issue of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, all opposing parties 
became the object of persecution. 

Given its tradition, it was understandable that 
the Communist Party should use the weapons of 
terror against all opposition parties during the 
period of the revolution and civil war. But even 
when the war was over and when the Com- 
munist Party, under the New Economy Policy, 
was sponsoring policies similar to those advo- 
cated earlier by the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries, the ban on competing parties 
continued. “The place for Mensheviks and So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, open or disguised as non- 
party, is in prison,” Lenin said. The period of 
building socialism was just as desperate as the 
period of civil war, and no opposition could be 
tolerated. “For the public advocacy of Men- 
shevism,” he told the Eleventh Party Congress 
in 1922, “our revolutionary courts must pass sen- 
tence of death, otherwise they are not our courts, 
but God knows what.” When Mensheviks and 
Socialist Revolutionaries complained, saying, 
“We have always said what you are saying now, 
permit us to say it again,” Lenin replied: “Per- 
mit us to put you against the wall for saying 
that. Either be good enough to refrain from ex- 
pressing your views, or, if you want to express 
your political views publicly in the present cir- 
cumstances . . . then excuse us, we shall treat 
you as the worst and most pernicious White 
Guards.” ® 

^talin^s^aocesjjonjto^^ 
in"*po||c^^ !>tate. tbe Ica^ 

within the system of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” he wrote, “is one party alone, the 


* Lenin, op, at,, Vol. VI, p. 461. 


® Lenin, op, at,, Vol. IX, p. 343. 
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party of the proletariat, the party of the Com- 
munists, which does not and cannot share that 
leadership with other parties.” Even when he 
proclaimed in 1936 that the cnemleTof tht W 
ntion^ destroys" 

one-party system would sa'y^^^ siich ene- 

mies Had heeh dejsttoyed Ihd no provided 
a Basis for an opposition party) and that the 
socialist regnne was firmly established, he main- 
tained that grounds existed for the existence of 
.only one party, the Communist Party, in the 

u.s,s.r: / 

-WKfeg’^el^tions are hel d for the Supreme 

Soyict a ce rtain number of candidates wnoTare'" 
not memBm oF"^^ thir 

eiecB on^ thCT^^^ per"TenFoF’ 

the candidates^ 

Earty"^P Pi 


i£Uon, they constituted ig per cent ot 
pproval. But These nonparty d^uties 


are n,oL.:g^ITrea to ^eerro^ 
uppn a common policy. Only the deputies of 
the Communist Party may do this. And aTarP- 
suit the nonparty members, ac^ <ines- 

fion the policy pF ^c Party^^and t^ rec- 

ord; o f^ the n onpyty deputies arc indi stinguish- 
abl^rorTthose Fairy riicmBefsr ' 

Size of the Party 

With the triumph of the revolution, one of the 
outstanding reasons for keeping the Party small 
disappeared. There was no longer the Tsarist 
police to fear, and the need for professional rev- 
olutionaries had passed. Yet the conception of 
the Party as a small organization of talented 
leaders did not change. Men with the devotion 
and talent needed to build a socialist society 
still were rare, and it was believed that only a 
small group could maintain the necessary en- 
thusiasm and sense of mission. Thus Lenin was 
already complaining in 1922 that the Party was 
too large, that it was being joined by opportun- 
ists and patronage-seekers, and that measures 
must be taken to limit its size and to improve 
its quality. 

To the leaders of a political party in Great 
Britain or France it would be inconceivable for 
a party not to want to be as large as possible. 
But in the U.S.S.R., with an immensely difficult 
task of “socialist construction” to perform, abil- 

* Stalin, op. at., Vol. I, p. 25. 


ity and concentration were more important than 
numbers. Stalin could declare in 1924: 

It is not given to everyone to be a member of such 

ar^nrtyTTtTiOfpOIyS^ 

|iar 3 sBi£s and storms connected with rnemBersKifi 
the''*^ working'^ 

the sp^f pf warn and struggfe the sons of ihcr^ 
iBic privatipp and heroic 
should be members of such a party. 

And his words were still quoted with high ap- 
proval at the Party Congress of 1939.^^ 

As a result, the Party has, ever since the revo- 
. lution, found itself in something of a dilemma. 
With the assum .DUaajQLjfije.iim 
. ning of all political, industrial, and agricultural 

in tTie iTze hr tlie if the Communist 
Party IT to Be TBc gdvFrlnhg paFty,'Tht hfgtest 
' positiomTn 

herfT)\l^a rl£.j^^ 

eaennew plan there must be vigorous, loyal, and 
deybied’ Party 'iphe]®b<&£^_^ 23 '^ 
vide direction. The demandror t^nTancT skill 
is an endless one; and in recruiting as members 
the men to do this work, the Party inevitably 
must grow at a spectacular rate. 

Yet the opening of the doors means the possi- 
bility that opportunists may gain admission. 
Since the Communist Party is the dispenser of 
important jobs in government and industry, 
thousands of those who did not share its early 
struggles or believe in its ideals might be ex- 
pected to join from motives of personal ambi- 
tion and aggrandizement. 

As a result, there has been a repeated alterna- 
tion of policy. The Party has grown rapidly, 
f rom^i3,,QaQ 

m Nove mber to more than six millioirFyTb'^yr 

BuTdimngTirrrpefToTtKe^ 

attempts to limit and “purge” the membership. In 

i g2i and 1922 more than a quarter of the PartjT 


Qicrnbers were expelled. There were other great 
purges in 1928-1929"^^^^^ and In be- 

tween there were minor^ 
were membership campaigns, sometimes con- 
ducted simultaneously with the purges, to bring 
into the Party those who were specially talented 
or who had distinguished themselves in differ- 
ent lines of socialist endeavor. At no time, how- 

^The hand of Soaalism Today and Tomorrow, p. 223. 
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ever, has there been any change in the concep- 
tion of the Party as an elite organization, a se- 
lect band of leaders. If six million members 
seemed, in absolute terms, a large number, it 
was not a great percentage of the 100,000,000 
voters. And by 1947 complaints were again be- 
ing heard that the Party was much too large. 

Before 1939 there were special restrictions 
upon certain types of members. Candidates for 
membership were divided into different classi- 
fications according to their occupation and “class 
origin,” and those in the less favored categories 
had to serve an exceptionally long period of 
probation and to find exceptionally large num- 
bers of sponsors. In 1939 the rules were made 
more uniform. All candidates for membership, 
regardless of oc^l|OT 51 Tirn 3 ”l[nc^^^ had to be ' 

least thTc^ySr ?^'3 the 

can d idate 1 ^ at least one year. After a proba- 
tionary period as a ‘^candidi^fe "member,” the 
ap^Tc~aHons oF pK members wH^ f 5 be 

d isc ussed In “ ge n enu " m ee tuigs'^^l^f 

Party of ga nlzatlbn The "decision of this body 
was then to be endorsed by the district or city 
committee. Prospective members were no longer 
required to “master” the Party’s program: it 
was enough for them to “accept” it. Each mem- 
ber, however, was to be admitted individually 
on the basis of his personal record and qualifica- 
tions. There were to be neither admissions nor 
purges of members en masse. 

During World War II, however, this rule was 
broken. The Party suffered extremely heavy 
casualitics since, in battle as in socialist construc- 
tion, Party members were expected to give an 
example of self-sacrifice and heroism. To re- 
place them, to enhance the prestige of the Party, 
and to insure the loyalty of the fighting men, vig- 
orous efforts were made to bring war heroes into 
the Party; there were times when hundreds of 
members were inducted, en masse and without 
prior examination, on the field of battle . In 1947 
G eorgi Malenkov, th e secretary of the Party , 
re~portS ^tiaroT^ 
jomcTl^urmg^orjifterjhe^vi^^ 
oBserverr'gue^jIia^^^ 

’ ■ 'Scr. 'Sucli men were not likely to have deep 


®Thc lowest local party organ. For a fuller description, 
see below, p. 476. 


convictions binding them to the Party or a clear 
understanding of its principles and aims. 

J^Jot surprisingly, therefore, the Party has con- 
cen!ra!ed(51T an'rpoTitT^^’'1J?^ 

spectacular purges!: there have BeeH * 

systematic intcr rogatlbhs^" shah ahaong lo- 

periods for man y ^ d uririg ich are placed 
onrpiTlbattM their right to full 

membefsKip %ain. Entrance requirements and 
discipline have 

courses have been widely established to give 

doctrine. Behind this is the drive to re-establish 
Party control in every aspect of life, and to 
mobilize the Russian people for the great new 
industrial effort to strengthen the Soviet Union 
against the “imperialist” West. 

Composition of the Party / \ 

y^oung men end of the war, 

, 63_.d, 

thirty-five. Today few Party members can 'recall 
the prerevolutionary era; jlmost all grew up in 
the period of jujaquesua^ 

The level of education of Party mernbernias 
risen noticeably. More than half the six million 
members have had sornc KigET sIcKooTTmTh^^ 
nearly KaTf a midion thrcrupi *a‘*‘uni- 

versity. Rarely does the Party now profess'^fliat 
it is “the vanguard of the working class,” though 
during the 1920’s there was a constant struggle 
to see that half of the Party’s members, even if 
not themselves workers, should be of “working- 
class origin.” Rather it is said to consist of “the 
best representatives of the working class, the 
peasantry, and the intelligentsia.” A large pro- 
portion of Party members, in fact, hold mana- 
gerial positions in government, industry, or agri- 
culture— a development which is natural when 
one considers the change in the function of the 
Party from the making of a revolution to the 
building of a highly industrialized state under 
a planned economy. 

The lowest r epresentation is st ill from the 
rural area^ tKo^ugh‘”fhe^num^ 
tiops m kk-MSSkcBims from about one 
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ig every twenty collective farms in 1939 to one 
true, however, that the Party s hold becomes 


Discipline Within the Party 

the Communist Party, the only place where 
freedom oi politick discussion and opposition 
'ci^iiiMt^'"vvrtKin“'ffirFafwit 


although Lenin bad insisted, in prerevolutionary 
cbiilcf not challenge the decision of the leaders, 


The official theory wm 

in^ to which there 
absolute obedience m 

SecqT'Tddplj^ ^ of discussion docs not 

assume as in Western democracies that truth 
will emerge from the competition of ideas but 
only that criticism should aid the achievement 
of unity. Thus Lenin wrote in 1906 that demo- 
cratic centralism involved ''freedom of criticism 
so long as unity in a specific action is not de- 
stroyed thereby — and the inadmissibility of any 
criticism whatever which undermines or makes 


they failed to agree on objectives and means, 
however, Party meetings were characterized by 
considerable freedom of discussion, and it was 
not a foregone conclusion that the leader of the 
Party would always have his way, Lenin, for 
example, was twice voted down by the Central 
Committee of the Party in February 1918 on his 
proposals for peace with Germany, although he 
eventually won a majority to his side. The Sev- 
enth Party Congress, which met in March 1918, 
was marked by stormy debates on this issue; 
and although Lenin finally won by a vote of 
30 to 12, it was clear that Party decisions at this 
time did not need to be unanimous. Later the 
introduction of the New Economic Policy and 
the change in the position of the trade unions 
aroused controversy within the Party. 

PARTY DISCIPLINE UNDER LENIN 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
this freedom of discussion marked any lessen- 
ing of Party discipline. Lenin wrote, in 1920, “In 
the present epoch of acute civil war the Commu- 
nist Party will be able to perform its duty only 
if it is organized in the most centralized man- 
ner, only if iron discipline bordering on military 
discipline prevails in it, and if its party center 
is a powerful organ of authority, enjoying wide 
powers and the general confidence of the mem- 
bers of the party.” ^ He insisted that the Bolshe- 
viks “could not have maintained themselves in 


difficult unity of any action decided on by the power for two and a half years, and not even 
Party.” for two and a half months, without the strictest 

As far as organization is concerned, the Party discipline, truly iron discipline in our Party.”® 
regulations (Article 18) adopted in 1939 state Such discipline was necessary, Lenin taught, 
that democratic centralism means: not only during the period of revolution and 

a. The election of all leading Party bodies, 
from the highest to the lowest; 

b. Periodical reports of the Party bodies to 
their Party organizations; 

c. Strict Party discipline and subordination of 
the minority to the majority; 

d. The absolutely binding character of die de- 
cisions of higher bodies upon lower bodies. 

In the years immediately following the revo- existence of several centres means a lack of one 

lution the desperate urgency of the situation general controlling body; it means a division of 

threw decision-making into the hands of Lenin purpose, a divided will. . . . The Party Consti- 

and his closest associates. Whenever the ruling tutes a unity of wills which is incompatible with 

ideology provided an answer, they acted with- ^ 

out consulting the Party membership. Where «ihid.. Vol. x, p. 6o. 


civil war but as kuig as different classes sur- 

present^ a reso ution on unity whiriL-at ,,,, 

tackeu raHional^^ the Party, that is, 

t K^eveTotiment withmJls.., ranks oEanv^V>PPo- 
sition'^ Tiaving its own platform and disc ipline. 

“the existence of factions within the Party is di- 
rectly inimical to unity and discipline. . . . The 
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any setting up of factions and any division of 
power,’* ® 

There w 4 s still, in theory, a recognition of the 
desirability of a certain amount of freedom of 
criticism and discussion. Thus Stalin could 
write: ‘‘An iron discipline, far from excluding 
criticism and conflict of opinion, presupposes 
that such struggles will arise,” But he added: 
“When a difference of opinion has been thor- 
oughly thrashed out, when criticism has had its 
say, and when a decision has been made, then 
unity of will and of action on the part of all 
our members is the indispensable condition with- 
out which unity and discipline are impos- 
sible.” 

PARTY DISCIPLINE UNDER STALIN 

The struggle for power precipitated by Lenin’s 
dea th in ig24 was reflected in contests at tLe 
riiirteentn, Tourteenth, and Fifteenth Party 
Congresses, which were held in 1924, 1925, and 
1927 respectively. At each of these Congresses 
Trotsky and his current allies claimed that they 
we/e simply making use of their right of intra- 
party discussion, while the supporters of Stalin 
accused them of creating a faction within the 
Party and of refusing to abide by earlier Con- 
gress rulings based on the doctrine of democratic 
centralism* Even discussion, however, was dis- 
tasteful to the majority group. It would be al- 
most inconceivable for a statesman, in a country 
where freedom of discussion is regarded as the 
essence of democracy, to say as Stalia said in 
1925: “Now, I regret to say, we have entereiT"!' 
pendS of new discussion. Still, I am convinced 
that the Party will quickly get through with this 
discussion and that nothing serious will hap- 
pen.” Or again, “Discussion must not be driven 
too far. We must never forget that we are a 
ruling Party, We must not f orget that any ope^i 
expression of ouTHilIS^^ oiir fn- 

t luence:]!! IKe country-to say 
effect it may have abroacT. . . . The unit^M ^he 
HrIFMPSt Be aHd Will tig i 7 iaintameg ^**‘ ”‘ 

By ’ tKc sixteentlin!*arry”eongrcss, ih 1930, 
Stalin could report happily: “All are obliged to 
recognize that now the Party is today more 
united and single-minded than ever before, and 

® Stalin, op. at., Vol. I, p. 172* 
p. 1 71. 
pp. 422, 457. 


that the Sixteenth Congress ii one of the few 
Congresses in our Party at which there is no 
longer an organized and wcU-defined opposi- 
tion, capable of putting forward its own particu- 
lar policy as against the general policy of the 
Party.” As a matter of fact, the Fifteenth Party 
Congress in 1927 was the last in which any op- 
position showed itself. Subsequent meetings of 
the Party Congresses were as harmonious and 
unanimous as the meetings of the Supreme 
Soviet Itself; since 1939, the Party Congress has 
not even met (see p. 478). 


The Monolithic Party 

Thus in practice, Party unity and discipline 
have had two results : to eliminate the influence of 
the rank and file on major policy decisions, and to 
concentrate decision-making in the hands of a 
small and virtually permanent group, the Polit- 
buro. This reflects the ofBcial Stalin amception 
of the “monolithic Party” first enunciated in 
1924 in the struggle against Trotsky. As this 
view crystallized, p arty dogma, as formulatiStf 
P^bur^ 

and extamc 3 Thto'TlT''*?f^^ 

there could be criticism 01 major itieas and poli- 
cies by his Party colleagues was replaced in time 
by the notion of the infallibility of the leader, 
Stalin. Thus the monolithic Party achieved in 
practice and theory its logical apex. 

PARTY SELF-CRITICISM 


The Party does place great emphasis upon 

446)* According to this p fa e Sjg^ 
the Party is suppos^ to search tor anopoint 
out to Itself its own weaknesses. To the for- 

seems 

artificial. There is never any criticism of Stalin 
or his close associates or of the current policy of 
the Party, only of the way in which it is being 
executed. Stalin or one of the other leaders of 
the Party may criticize a policy — but this is al- 
ready the equivalent of an announcement that 
the policy is being changed. In addition, leaders 
of the Party often attack certain practices of sub- 
ordinate officials, and once the signal has been 
given and the appropriate prey designated, ordi- 
nary Party members join in the denunciation. 
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This is a useful device for keeping subordinates 
in order and breaking up any local combinations 
which might challenge the central Party authori- 
ties. But the Party’s leaders and the Party line 
are sacrosanct. Stalin and his colleagues are 
never obliged to listen to, or reply to, the sort 
of attack to which the leaders of the Labor Party 
in Great Britain or the Socialist Party in France 
are subjected at their annual party conferences 
and congresses. 


STRAINS AND STRENGTHS 

It would be absurd, of course, to claim that 
there are no stresses or rivalries within the so- 
called monolithic party. The very absence of ef- 
fective channels for criticism or regular means 
of advancement necessarily creates an atmos- 
phere in which intrigue thrives. Groups of local 
officials often play into each other’s hands in- 
stead of checking each other, as the system 
would have them do; small officials attach 
themselves to a powerful patron, rise with him 
or are shattered if he falls into disgrace. Rivalry, 
such as that between Malenkov (see p. 499) and 
Zhdanov, before the latter's death, may go deep 
into the Party’s membership, creating two blocs 
of power, each striving for supremacy and eager 
to destroy the other. 

At the same time, it is unwise to overestimate 
the effect of these strains. presen t member- 
ship of th e Par ty is drawn largelytron 
v ^) occupy resp onsilDle ancT^privilcgecr “ 
society; whose interesfrarFl^ffcTy’adffi^ 
^imd^chnical, and wnolnave grown up 

arc prou d of the inclustriaracliievements of the 
Soviet llnTom^^ that this Industxial- 

ization ^Flthe ess ential foundation for^victory 
in the v^lT^ancTlit^^ of the Nazis 

l argely to the efforts of theT^r wn couhT^^^ Aware 
of the still untapped resources or the Soviet 
Union, they are unlikely to have doubts about 
speeding industrialization despite the sacrifices 
it involves. Cut off as th ey are trom the ideas 
of the West, convinced 
their own s^Hn,‘‘111e“fne^^ oF fHe Commu- 
niSn^rtv . 
well pptwei gh divisive factors, even when the 
death of Stairri "precipita 
succession. 


ces m 


IV. THE PARTY ORGANIZATION 

The organization of the Communist Party is, 
in form, that of a great pyramid. At its base are 
the primary Party organizations (in 1946, ac- 
cording to Pravda, there were 250,000 of them) 
which, according to the Party rules 

are set up in mills, factories, state farms, machine 
and tractor stations and other economic establish- 
ments, in collective farms, units of the Red Army 
and Navy, in villages, offices, educational estab- 
lishments, etc., where there are not less than three 
Party members. 

Where there are at least fifteen members, execu- 
tive committees called bureaus are elected. J|ie.. 
m oslimpgrtammemb^^^^^ 
tarj'. In those primary Party organizations that 
are large enough, there may be, in addition, 
several full-time paid workers. 

On the nej 
or^mzatidhs 

urban) Party 

mittees 3 ects”~a bureau " and three secretaries, 
who must be confirmed by the regional commit- 
tee, territorial committee, or the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the republic 
in which the city or district is located. The city 
or district committee supervises and guides the 
activities of the primary Party organizations 
within the city or district and appoints and di- 
rects the work of the editorial board of the 
local Party publications. It also supervises the 
work of Party groups within nonparty organiza- 
tions like trade unions, youth organizations, or 
co-operatives. According to the Party rules, city 
and district conferences (which elect committees 
and hear reports) must be held once a year. 

Above, 

area o^anizationsjj^hich. are subdivisions 
lT"TKeTarger r emonsT t^ntor^ 

Here conferences are supposed to be held every 
eighteen months, and committees are elected 
which in turn elect a bureau and four secretaries 
who must be confirmed by the regional commit- 
tee, territorial committee, or Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the republic in which 
the area is located. 

Next ill , the hierarchy arc the Party organiza- 
tjons tor entire regions, territories, or republics. 
The bluest authbr'ity InTSHT'^fglllte^ 


:t level above the primary Party 
are city ox atstrta Tooth rural and 
committees. Each of these com- 
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Party conference which i$ supposedly convened 
every eighteen months and which chooses a 
committee that in turn appoints a bureau and 
four or five secretaries, who must be approved 
by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Like the committees 
below them, they organize, supervise, and di- 
rect the work of the Party within their territory, 
appoint and control the editorial board of the 
regional, territorial, or republican Party organ, 
and direct the Party groups in nonparty organi- 
zations. 

Finally, at the top of the hierarchy, there 
stand the Party organs of the U.S.S.R. as a 
whole. Here, according to the Party rules, the 
supreme organ is a Party Congress which elects 
a Central Committee which in turn elects a 
Political Bureau, an Organization Bureau, a 
Secretariat, and a Party Control Commission. 
There is also provision for a Party Conference 
to hold meetings between sessions of the Party 
Con gress. 

In general outline, this organization does not 
differ sharply from the organizations of some 
democratic parties in Western countries. How- 
ever, there has been a vast difference in spirit 
and operation, in the periods when all these 
organs actually met. Under the conditions of 
democratic centralism, as described above, au- 
thority comes from above, not below. The fact 
that the secretaries of the city, district, area, and 
higher Party organs, the most important offi- 
cials within the respective organizations, are all 
approved from above means that effective con- 
trol rests with the leaders and not with the rank 
and file. Their power to direct or prevent dis- 
cussion, and the clear recognition in the Party 
rules of “The absolutely binding character of 
the decisions of higher bodies upon lower bod- 
ies,” shuts out the possibility of any movement 
from below contrary to the desires of the lead- 
ers. In fact, a favorite comparison of the leaders 
of the Party is that between the Party and an 
army. In a speech to the Central Committee in 
1937 Stalin commented that the three or four 
thousand leaders of the Party were the generals 
of an army, that below them was an officers’ 
corps of thirty or forty thousand, and that below 
them were one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty thousand noncommissioned officers. He 
might have added that above all of them is a 


General Staff, the Political Bureau, and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, himself, 

The Party Congress 

This concentration of power in the hands of 
the relatively small group of men comprising 
the Politburo is reflected in the increasing dis- 
use of larger Party organs which, in theory, are 
superior to it. According to the Party rules, the 
Party Congress, like the Annual Conference of 
the British Labor Party, is the supreme organ 
of the Party. Each new Congress is supposed to 
elect a new Central Committee of the Party, to 
determine the tactical line of the Party on many 
questions of current policy, revise and amend 
the program and rules of the Party, and hear 
and act on the reports of the Central Commit- 
tee and other central Party organs. 

In fact, however, the Communist Party Con- 
gress has always wielded far less audnority than 
these statements would suggest. In the first 
place, its members have been chosen in accord- 
ance with rules laid down by the Central Com- 
mittee, which thereby acquired a certain au- 
thority over membership. In the second place, 
and more significantly, its meetings became in- 
creasingly infrequent until they stopped alto- 
gether. From the revolution until 1925, meet- 
ings were held annually. Thereafter the interval 
between meetings grew progressively — a two- 
year lapse from 1925 to 1927, a three-year lapse 
until 1930, a four-year lapse until 1934, and a 
five-year lapse until 1939. Since that time, no 
Party Congress has been held. Even if, in ac- 
cordance with Party rules, it should meet every 
three years, it would clearly be in no position 
to direct even the main lines of Party policy. 

The Party Conference 

In the intervals between Party Congresses, 
Party Conferences arc supposed to be convened 
not less than once a year by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. This provision, however, 
has also suffered in practice, the last Conference 
having been held in 1941. 

The Conference is composed of representa- 
tives (generally secretaries or other officials) of 
the local organizations. It meets, according to 
Article 37 of the Party rules, for the discussion 
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of Urgent problems of Party policy. Delegates 
“arc elected at plenary meetings of regional com- 
mittees, territorial committees and the Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of the 
Union Republics,” although the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is to determine the election procedure 
and the basis of representation. The Party Con- 
ference can replace up to 20 per cent of the 
members of the Central Committee, but all 
other decisions must be endorsed by the Central 
Committee itself. 

The Central Committee 

Since the Party Congress no longer meets, 
power seems thrown into the hands of the Cen- 
tral Committee, whose 71 members and 68 alter- 
nate members are supposed to be chosen by the 
former organ. According to the Party rules (Ar- 
ticle 36) the Central Committee “guides the en- 
tire work of the Party in the interval between 
Congresses, represents the Party in its relations 
witli other parties, organizations and institu- 
tions, sets up various Party institutions and guides 
their activities, appoints the editorial boards of 
the central organs under its control and con- 
firms the appointment of the editorial boards of 
the Party organs of big local organizations, or- 
ganizes and manages enterprises of a public 
character, distributes the forces and resources of 
the Party and manages the central funds.” In 
addition, it “directs the work of the central 
Soviet and public organizations through the 
Party groups within them.” 

This is a task of staggering proportions, in- 
volving not just the direction of the Party’s own 
organs but the direction of the government it- 
self; a combination, one might say, of the work 
of the Labor Party’s Executive Committee and 
the British Cabinet, with the added qualification 
that in a country where all industry and agricul- 
ture are under government direction the job is 
immensely greater than that of the British 
Cabinet. 

Under any circumstances, such powers would 
make the Central Committee relatively free from 
popular control. Its authority over the press 
means that, in a positive sense, all of the instru- 
ments of publicity and propaganda are mo- 
bilized in support of its position and, in a nega- 


tive sense, that opposing ideas cannot be public 
cized or discussed. In addition, since its meetings 
are held in secret, neither the Soviet people nor 
the rank and file of Party members know what 
issues are being discussed and what opposing 
arguments, if any, there are. Under such circum- 
stances there can be no outside influence on nor 
participation in the decision of these issues. In 
Western countries parliaments are regarded as 
an educational device : public debates inform the 
electorate, and the voters’ political intelligence and 
judgment presumably are developed by the neces- 
sity of choosing between alternative proposals and 
programs. In the Communist Party, in contrast, 
decisions are made before the issue is publicly 
known, and the people arc “educated” to accept 
that decision rather than to make it themselves. 
Political leadership, Stalin told the Eighteenth, 
and last. Party Congress, is “the ability to con- 
vince the masses of the correctness of the Party’s 
policies.” 

Even the Central Committee, however, is not 
the final source of authority, for it, too, meets 
too infrequently (four times a year according 
to the Party rules) and is too large a body to 
guide the policy of the Party and, in particular, 
of the government in any detail. Even the Brit- 
ish Parliament, which is in almost continual 
session, is unable to perform the real work of 
policy-making and legislating, and in the Soviet 
Union this work is far more extensive than in 
Great Britain. Moreover, though decisions are 
customarily issued in the name of the Central 
Committee, the fact that during the 1930’s more 
than half the members of that body were forci- 
bly purged suggests that actual power resides 
elsewhere. 

The Politburo 

Real authority, in fact, rests in a much smaller 
body, the Politburo, whose presiding officer, the 
Secretary-General, is the most important mem- 
ber of the Party. Within this body the most im- 
portant decisions on policy are made, and if any- 
where in the Party there is freedom of discus- 
sion it must exist here. Its meetings, of course, arc 
secret, and there is no way of checking on con- 
flicting reports concerning the way in which de- 

12 Problems of Leninism^ p. 653. 
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cisions arc made. Some commentators insist that 
there is, in fact, a great deal of disagreement 
and of frank discussion within this body. Bedell 
Smith reports a general belief among many 
Russians that Stalin is overruled, on occasions, in 
the Politburo, On the other hand, Alexander 
Barmine, one of the very few who can give us 
a first hand report of a meeting of the Politburo, 
declares that “The fiction of voting is retained, 
... Yet everyone knows that there is only one 
boss,” Others note that at international confer- 
ences Stalin (the Secretary-General) has been 
able to commit his government promptly, with- 
out consultation, to important policies, an action 
which similarly suggests that he is in a position 
to dominate the decisions of the Politburo.^'* 

The two reports are not necessarily incon- 
sistent. It seems likely that Stalin has his way 
when he chooses to insist upon it, but there may 
be issues on which he has no opinion (and is 
willing to be instructed) and issues on which he 
has no deep conviction (and is willing to be per- 
suaded),* This is the more likely because the 
Politburo apparently deals with a surprising 
number of small matters, like contracts, as well 
as with all major policies. 

Once a decision has been reached, however, 
every member of the Politburo gives it his com- 
plete support: the Politburo presents a solid 
front to the rest of the Party (in this one re- 
spect not unlike the British Cabinet), and it 
would be unheard-of for any other Party organ 
to resist or reject its decisions. Stalin’s earlier 
warning still holds true: “We must never for- 
get that we arc a ruling Party. We must not for- 
get that any open expression of our differences 
may reduce our influence in the country — to 
say nothing of the effect it may have abroad.” 

The Politburo is not only the center of power 
in the Party, which means, of course, through- 
out the whole country; it has the most stable 
membership of any Party organ. All its mem- 
bers, staunch Stalin supporters, have been for 
more than a decade in the top positions in the 
Party. Though one member, Voznesensky, was 
dropped in 1949, and thereafter completely dis- 
appeared from public life, it is commonly said 

Alexander Barmine, One Who Survived, p. 213 . 

For a fuller discussion of the leader's powers, sec be- 
low, pp. 495-99- 


that the Politburo is a dead-end street from 
which there is only one exit, the grave. 

Ofher Central Agencies 

The Political Bureau controls the other execu- 
tive agencies of the Party: the Organization Bu- 
reau (Orgburo), which directs the organiza- 
tional work of the Party; the Secretariat, which 
conducts current organizational and executive 
work; and the Party Control Commission, which 
keeps check on the way decisions of the Party 
and its Central Committee are fulfilled. Super- 
vision of these agencies gives the Political Bu- 
reau, in effect, complete control of the entire 
Party apparatus. Through the Secretariat and the 
Organization Bureau it controls appointments 
to all positions of importance in the Party (al- 
though in form the Central Committee endorses 
these decisions). Through the Party Control 
Commission it constantly supervises the policies 
and activities of organizations lower in the hier- 
archy and takes action against any possible op- 
position or deviation. Such powers enable it to 
determine the membership of the Central Com- 
mittee itself, even thougli, in form, it is the Cen- 
tral Committee which controls the Political Bu- 
reau. Moreover, this control enables the Political 
Bureau to perpetuate itself (thereby continuing 
the prerevolutionary practice of co-option, p. 
466), since the Central Committee is in no posi- 
tion to reject its suggestions for the filling of a 
vacancy. 

A remarkably small number of men compose 
these top Party agencies. The Politburo, mem- 
bers and candidates, numbered eleven in 19:59, 
and twelve in 1951. The Orgburo had nine 
members in 1939, fifteen in 1946 and ten in 1951. 
The Secretaries who preside over the Secre- 
tariat numbered four in 1939, six in 1949, 
five in 1951. Stalin and Malenkov are on all 
three organs and their more direct contact with 
and control over the Party’s machinery and 
membership gives them a special advantage over 
their colleagues. 

Adminisfrofive Staffs 

In carrying out their manifold and far-rcach- 
ing functions, the top Party organs depend on 
administrative staffs which, not surprisingly, arc 
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THE INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES OF PARTY AND STATE IN THE U.S.S.R. 

(April 1951) 


Central Committee of the Communist Forty 


Council of Ministers 


Secrefanaf 

Orgburo 

Politburo 


(1) Stalin 

Stalin 

Stalin 

Stalin, Chairman 

(2) Malenkov 

Malenkov 

Malenkov 

Malenkov, Deputy Chairman 

(3) Khrushchev 

(4) Suslov 

(5) Ponarmarenko 

Suslov 

Khrushchev 




(6) Bulganin 

(7) Mekhlis 

(8) Mikhailov 

(9) Andrianov 

Bulganin 

Bulganin, Deputy Chairman 


(10) Alexandrov 

(11) Shatalin 

(12) Kuznetsov^ V. 




Mericulov, Minister of Stote 


(13) Molotov 

(14) Voroshilov 

(15) Andreev 

(16) Kogonovitch 

(17) Mikoyan 

(18) Beriya 

(19) Kosygin 

(20) Shvernik (Candidate Member) 


Control (and head of the MGB) 
Molotov, Deputy Chairman 
Voroshilov, Deputy Chairman 
Andreev, Deputy Chairman 
Kaganovitch, Deputy Chairman 
Mikoyan, Deputy Chairman 
Beriya, Deputy Chairman 
Kosygin, Deputy Chairman 


orgiinized very much like a government. One 
of the most important of these is the Apparatus 
of the Central Committee, which assists all the 
top Central agencies but is directly responsible 
to the Secretariat. Its staff of several thousand 
experienced and particularly trustworthy Com- 
munists is responsible chiefly for personnel and 
propaganda in all spheres of Soviet life; it has 
active field staffs, wide sources of information, 
and ccaisidcrable authority. 

Though shifts in organization are not infre- 
quent, the work of the Apparatus makes certain 
divisions essential. The Department for Party, 
Trade Union, and Komsomol Organs is con- 
cerned with the functioning of the major mass 
organizations. The Department for Propaganda 
and Agitation supervises education, science, and 
all media for mass communication; it also pub- 
lishes its own organ, Culture and Life, the final 
arbiter on style and content in the cultural field. 
The Military Department of the Apparatus op- 
erates directly inside the Ministry of Armed 
Forces, to provide political guidance for soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, and to guard their morale. 
In addition, tliere are various production-branch 
departments which operate in agriculture, trade, 
transportation, and so forth, selecting per.sonnel, 
distributing propaganda, supervising the work 


of local party organs, and stimulating produc- 
tion. It seems likely also that the Apparatus in- 
cludes a Foreign Department. 

The Apparatus has particular significance not 
only because of its functions but also because it 
includes some of the most promising of the 
younger Communists, those who, like its former 
members, Malenkov, Zhdanov, and Kaganovich, 
are most likely to be picked for the top organs. 
But it is only one of the many administrative 
agencies of the Party, all of which, be it noted, 
concern themselves not only with the Party 
membership but with all aspects of life through- 
out the country. Looking at this vastly compli- 
cated mechanism of Party control, which is 
superimposed on the ordinary agencies of gov- 
ernment, it becomes strikingly evident that dic- 
tatorships have, in fact, far more intricate and 
overlapping organizations to manage than have 
democracies. 

Youth Organizations 

Not surprising ly, the Communist Party has a 
sp^ial interest, in. 

peopT^anda graduated series of you th or ganL 
XomTonioIs, or*Xeninis t Communist L eague erf 
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Youth— associates the grea t mass of those be-.. 
tweaTtlK TwSnty-six with 

reeled by n;^epihsis,Ci|]!e,.,^^^^^ 

bers are from ten to sixteen, and of the Kom- 

somols whicn are for those Detween rourteetl atlo^^ 

age levels 

two of these groups at the same 
time possible and thus aids in the integration of 
their programs. At all stages, naturally, the 
youth organizations are under the direct super- 
vision of the Party itself. 

It 

inspire the youth, oLth^fi JlPXi^ 

thw .^riecr 

gTcTlor^^t^ j^^rtils , work. Most 

to tEe Little Octobrists; the membership of the 

an< r'i§^,2 irOLiSE^i^ 

no thg 

^ million in 


"afid^fTeen^m^ rather „strik- 




ing decrease brou ght its membership to a^und 

te^n million’lhni*95rr^"^ """"" 

are, of course, the most im- 

portant of the 

they arc^lEhe obvious cffiiHiig tKc 

Pai^;"bcir?rt^^ 

**t ransmi ssion belt tharcohnccts the Tarty" with 
the'massS’^an 3 ’'s^ 

the masses the 

Komsomols fo^., : 

on 

the eve of war, to strengthen the defensive ca- 
^aFy"^Qf jt|Lex 5 u£tr^ 

sfody of science a nd t^ . Komsomols are 
ocpeHed^o'Tim wItB" ida r ' actmfy ^ m " 

iKelarmed forces, j^nd ,the..JLadt 

evidenced 

among, 

the inadequacy of their propaganda efforts. 

In organization, the Komsomol is patterned 
on the Party itself, with cells and committees in 
farms, factories, and all other institutions 


throughout the country. Here there is plenty of 
opportunity for ambitious and able, as well as 
idealistic, young people to prove their devotion 
to Party ideals, and thus win their way into the 
Party and to preferment in a chosen career. 


V. SUCCESS OF THE SOVIET PARTY 


SYSTEM 



If one were to repeat, in regard to the Soviet 
party system, the questions testing the effective- 
ness of the British and French systems (pp. 68, 
308), the Communist Party would appear to be 
condemned on almost every point. The Soviet 
^stem does not g ive the pe ople a ‘‘mSntlTgftl 

leaders.” It do es not permit the reflection of the 

... ^ cohl icf with the p6Tf CT 5 f pa rt V 
leaders. Ime internal organization or the Com- 
mumsf Party is" not demdcratic cjiougb to pro- 
vide a' cfiannef for effective p^rtigpation in pol- 
icy-malcing by the rank and file. If the Party 
promotes the peaceful settlemept 01 controversial 
issues, Tt Is Tafhe^^ thrbugb tfie prevention oiTsIlp-' 
pressibn of controversy than through the j-ecQ^r 
cillfff ' oTdivefgchr opihibns. And if the Party is 
an effective instrument tor carrying out the 
judgment of the voters, there may be consider- 
able question as to the significance of a judg- 
ment which is the result neither of discussion 


nor of free choice. 


To make these statements, however, is to ap- 
ply the standards of Western democracy to a 
system which, in spite of occasional nods to 
popular participation or freedom of discussion, 
is concerned primarily with other goals: the 
“defense ^ the soc i^^^sL.mi^m” against its op- 
pQnS TfsT TTi^T^^ and insprfatTorr’oTme 
masse*s7tlie provisionlTlH 3 'ersh^''!crf^t^ 
izatioh " of ‘ cbunfFy and Tor coirecf i^ization 
of th^ farms, an instrument 

^)r potn the econ omic and the political goyern- 
inent of the country m cbnlormity^^ w^^^ 
Leninist-btalinist principles. 

Judged by such aims, the Communist Party 
has been a peculiarly effective instrument. To 
the Westerner it undoubtedly will seem an un- 
democratic instrument; but to the person who 
believes, as the Communist believes, that social 


and economic change are the most important 
considerations and that the Party’s leaders have 
an infallible, scientific knowledge of what is 
true and just, insistence upon freedom of critb 
cism and opposition within the Party must ap- 
pear wicked if not irrelevant. 



CHAPTER 4 


The Soviets 


L THE NATURE OF THE SOVIETS 

Side by side with the pyramid of Communist 
Party organizations in the U.S.S.R., and con- 
trolled by them, is a pyramid of governmental 
organizations known as the soviets — beginning 
with local soviets, which arc roughly the equiva- 
lent of town or village councils in the United 
Stales, and culminating in a Supreme Soviet 
which corresponds roughly to the United States 
Congress or the British Parliament. 

Originally, however, the system of soviets was 
intended to be something quite different. It was 
regarded as an outstanding achievement of the 
October Revolution of 1917 that the soviets were 
substituted for legislative assemblies of the tra- 
ditional type. According to Lenin and his fol- 
lowers, parliaments in Western countries were 
simply show-windows to delude the masses. 
There the representatives chosen by the people 
might talk to their hearts’ content, but behind 
the scenes real power rested in the hands, not 
of the parliamentary talkers, but of the bureauc- 
racy, tlic army, and the police force. Lenin could 
quote Marx to the effect that what was needed 
was ‘‘not a parliamentary but a working cor- 
poration, legislative and executive, at one and 
the same time.” The masses, if they were to 
rule, must be the executive as well as the legis- 
lature. “Our aim,” Lenin wrote, “is to draw 
//le whole of the poor into the practical work of 
administration. . . The soviets were the in- 
strument by which this objective was to be 
realized. 

The word “soviet” in Russian is simply the 
word for council. It acquired special signifi- 
cance, however, during the Revolution of 1^5 
when Councils or Soviets of Workers Deputies 
sprang up spontaneously in many Russian cities 


and provided the leadership for the revolution- 
ary movement. These were organizations of the 
workers themselves, and to Lenin they sug- 
gested both a pattern for future revolutionary 
action and a type of organization through 
which the mass of the workers might partici- 
pate directly in political life. Moreover, the ex- 
perience with the soviets captured the popular 
imagination. In spite of their suppression in 
1905 the memory of their leadership persisted, 
and when the February Revolution of 1917 oc- 
curred it was only natural for Soviets of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies to be formed 
throughout the country. 

At this time the Bolsheviks were still pledged 
to the establishment of a parliamentary form 
of government; but Lenin, upon his return to 
Russia in April, denounced this policy. “The 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies is the only possible 
form of revolutionary government,” he told his 
followers. “To return to a parliamentary repub- 
lic from the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies would 
be a retrograde step.” There must be “not a 
parliamentary republic ... but a republic of 
soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Laborers’ or 
Peasants’ Deputies throughout the country, 
from top to bottom.” ^ The slogan of the Com- 
munists was to be “All Power to the Soviets.” 

In part Lenin’s decision resulted from tactical 
considerations. The Bolsheviks could not hope 
to win control of a popularly elected parlia- 
ment, chosen by all classes of the population. 
But they could hope to win control of the so- 
viets, since they were composed predominantly 
of the urban working class, where the Bolshe- 
viks had their greatest strength. By the time of 
the October Revolution the Bolsheviks actually 
succeeded in winning control of the All-Russian 

1 Lenin, op. cii., Vol. VI, p. 23. 
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Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
and by insisting that only the soviets could gov- 
ern, Lenin, in effect, insisted that only the Com- 
munists could govern. 

In addition, the soviets were hailed by Lenin 
as a special instrument, immensely superior to 
bourgeois parliamentarism, for drawing “in the 
freest, broadest, and most energetic manner, all 
the masses into the work of government. . . . 
It is a power that is open to all, that does every- 
thing in sight of the masses, that is accessible to 
the masses, that springs directly from the 
masses; it is the direct organ of the masses and 
of their will.” 

The Soviefs Before 1936 

Almost immediately, however, the Bolsheviks 
faced the problem which has remained at the 
heart of their relations with the masses: how to 
win popular support and at the same time 
maintain Party control. Concentration of au- 
thority in the period of War Communism 
meant similar concentration within the Soviets 
also. Lower soviets were made responsible to 
higher ones; power came to be exercised by 
executive committees rather than by the mem- 
bers of the soviets as a whole. But it was still 
more significant that the Eighth Party Con- 
gress in 1919 decreed that Party fractions under 
strict Party discipline should be set up within 
each soviet with the aim of unifying and sub- 
ordinating the whole structure of the soviets to 
the single will of the Party. “The Russian Com- 
munist Party must win for itself undivided po- 
litical mastery in the Soviets,” it declared, “and 
practical control over all their work.” 

Centralization of control led directly to a loss 
of mass support for the soviets evidenced most 
forcefully by the Kronstadt rebellion of 1921 
(p. 456). And despite some relaxation of ad- 
ministrative controls during the twenties, the 
soviets never regained their initial position as 
popular agencies. They provided no adequate 
contact between the Party and the masses dur- 
ing the tense period of collectivization of agri- 
culture. “The Soviet organs of the proletarian 
dictatorship which ought to be in the center 
and the leadership of every revolutionary under- 
taking,” it was declared in 1930, “drag at the 
tail of this vast movement of social change.” 

Thereafter the Party embarked on a more 


active policy of stimulating, as well as leading, 
the soviets. Great emphasis was placed on get- 
ting the maximum number of people to vote 
in elections for the soviets; at least a minimum 
number of questions were required from the 
floor at soviet meetings. At the same time, 
Party and administrative controls were tight- 
ened so that the soviets became, to a degree, an 
extension of the Party administrative structure. 

Though mass participation was one of the 
major purposes of the structure of the soviets, 
there were formal limitations upon it in the 
higher soviets until 1936. Election to the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, “the supreme au- 
thority of the U.S.S.R.,” was indirect, delegates 
being chosen as representatives of town and 
village soviets. Election was also unequal, the 
town soviets sending one deputy for every 
twenty-five thousand voters and the village 
soviets being limited to one deputy for every 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand inhab- 
itants. Voting was public, by a show of hands, 
and class enemies (clergymen, employers of 
labor, those who engaged in trade or lived on 
their incomes, and former members of the 
Tsarist police) were not allowed to vote. In ad- 
dition, the Congress of Soviets met for only a 
few days every two or more years, leaving little 
opportunity for continuous and efTcctive partici- 
pation in government even by these indirectly 
chosen representatives of the masses. In the long 
intervals between meetings of the Congress, 
power was delegated to a Central Executive 
Committee which had two chambers, a Union 
Council and a Council of Nationalities. This 
body was supposed to meet three times in the 
interval between Congresses. 

The Constitution of 1936 

The new Constitution of 1936 introduced 
drastic changes as far as elections and organs 
were concerned. As Stalin explained, the social- 
ist system had now been unshakably established 
in all spheres of the national economy. The 
capitalist, landlord, and kulak classes had dis- 
appeared, and there was a new peasantry which, 
in its great majority, was a collective farm peas- 
antry. 

Under this Constitution suffrage became uni- 
versal. With the exception of the insane and 
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of criminals, who were deprived of electoral 
rights, every citizen, regardless of social origin 
or past activities, was guaranteed the right to 
vote. Each vote was to count equally — urban 
areas no longer having any advantage over 
rural. Moreover, the voting for deputies was 
to be both secret and direct. 

The new Supreme Soviet consists of two 
chambers, a Soviet of the Union and a Soviet 
of Nationalities, the former representing the 
country by population and the latter giving 
special representation to federal areas. 

If the changes in the Constitution were, in 
form, an advance toward democracy, they were 
also, somewhat ironically, a departure from the 
“soviet” ideal and a move in the direction of 
the parliamentarism and the separation of pow- 
ers which Lenin had denounced. Where the 
Congress of Soviets and the Central Executive 
Committee had been described in the Consti- 
tution of 1923 as “the supreme authorities of 
the U.S.S.R.,” combining legislative, executive, 
and administrative authority, legislative power 
now was separated from administrative. Ac- 
cording to Article p of the new Constitution, 
“The legislative power of the U.S.S.R. is exer- 
cised exclusively by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R,” According to Article 64, “The highest 
executive and administrative organ of state au- 
thority of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.” 
The same distinction is made in the case of the 
Union Republics; and it is only on the lowest 
level of government organs “in territories, re- 
gions, autonomous regions, areas, districts, cities 
and rural localities” that the “Soviets of Work- 
ing People’s Deputies” direct the administrative 
work of the areas and “adopt decisions and 
issue orders within the limits of the powers 
vested in them by the laws of the U.S.S.R, and 
of the Union Republic” (Article 98). 

II. SOVIET ELECTIONS 

Electoral Procedure 

In spite of the clarity of the constitutional 
provisions, there is no part of the Soviet political 
system which is more confusing to the foreign 
observer than the electoral system. As one reads 
the Soviet Constitution and electoral laws, one 


finds little difference between their provisions 
and those of Western democracies. The Consti- 
tution guarantees universal, direct, equal, and 
secret suffrage, regardless of race, religion, or 
sex. And while it is true that the Constitution 
recognizes only one political party, both the 
Constitution and the electoral laws imply that 
the voter will, nonetheless, have a choice of 
candidates. Stalin himself, in a famous inter- 
view with Roy Howard in 1936, indicated that 
there would be lively electoral contests based on 
a discussion of personal qualifications. The unfit 
would be crossed off the electoral lists, and only 
the best would be nominated. 

It has been suggested that in this statement 
Stalin meant to indicate, despite specific provi- 
sions to the contrary in the “Regulations Gov- 
erning Elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.” of October ii, 1945 (Articles 79, 88, 
105), that the contest would precede the nomi- 
nation rather than the election and that only 
one candidate would actually be placed in 
nomination in each electoral district; and this, 
in fact, has proved to be the practice. The right 
to vote in the U.S.S.R. is the right either to vote 
for the only candidate on the ballot, or to cross 
out his name and vote for no one at all, but not 
to vote for an alternative candidate. 

NOMINATIONS 

Whatever choice of representatives the voter 
has, therefore, must be exercised, not in the 
process of electing but in the process of nomi- 
nating. Unfortunately, this latter process is still 
somewhat obscure. According to the Constitu- 
tion, candidates may be nominated by Commu- 
nist Party organizations, co-operatives, trade 
unions, youth organizations, and cultural soci- 
eties (Article 141). The election regulations add 
that such nominations may be made both by 
local branches and by the central organizations 
themselves and also in “general meetings of 
workers and other employees in enterprises, 
of servicemen in army units, general meetings 
of peasants in the collective farms, villages, and 
volosts and of workers and other employees of 
state farms.” Candidates need not live in the 
areas from which they hope to be elected, and 
according to Article 3 of the election regulations 
of 1945, “Any citizen of the U.S.S.R. who has 
reached the age of 23 [previously 18], irrespcc- 
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tivc of race or nationality, sex, religion, educa- 
tional and residential qualifications, social ori- 
gin, property status, or past activities, may be 
elected deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U5.S.R” 

As a matter of practice, nominations gener- 
ally arc made in mass meetings of factory or 
farm workers or of the inhabitants of an elec- 
toral area rather than by the organizations des- 
ignated in the Constitution. Unlike the elec- 
tions, voting at this time is public, and the 
nominations as a rule are made by acclamation. 

There remains the question of how the names 
placed in nomination arc reduced to the single 
name which appears on the ballot. Apparently, 
there arc two answers. First, the leaders of the 
appropriate Communist Party organization gen- 
erally decide in advance which candidate they 
wish to sec nominated in a particular area. The 
first meeting at which a candidate may be nom- 
inated ordinarily is held at the largest factory 
in the district. Here it is easy enough to have 
the name put in nomination (usually by a non- 
party worker, to maintain the appearance of 
spontaneity) and to have the name accepted 
by acclamation. If there arc several meetings in 
a single district, it is natural to follow the lead 
of the first meeting. The Party members at each 
meeting, or within each organization, act as a 
group, and in this as in other respects assume 
the position of a “guiding nucleus,” The fact 
that voting is public removes one of the safe- 
guards against retaliation granted in the final 
election. It is now popular for meetings to place 
in nomination several of the most prominent 
national leaders, beginning with Stalin and 
Molotov, in addition to the local candidate. 
Candidates for the Supreme Soviet, however, 
may run in only one electoral area, and the 
consequent withdrawal of the nationally prom- 
inent names from every electoral area but one 
generally leaves a single name of a local candi- 
date in the others. 

There may be occasions in which more than 
one name is placed in nomination, as, for ex- 
ample, in those rural areas where the Party is 
weak and its guidance less effective. At such 
times there is a second device for reducing the 
number of candidates. In the interval between 
the registration of candidates (thirty days be- 
fore the date of the election) and the printing 


of the ballots (fifteen days before the election) 
the election commissions, in consultation with 
Party leaders, remove the excess names. 

ELECTION COMMISSIONS 

There arc four types of election commissions: 
a Central Election Commission for the entire 
Soviet Union (whose members arc approved by 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) ; election 
commissions in Union and autonomous repub- 
lics, autonomous regions, and national areas for 
elections to the Soviet of Nationalities (whose 
members are approved by the Presidiums of 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union and autono- 
mous republics and the executive committees 
of the Soviets of the Working People's Depu- 
ties in the autonomous regions and national 
areas); area election commissions for elections 
to both the Soviet of the Union and to the 
Soviet of Nationalities (approved by the presid- 
iums or executive committees of the appropri- 
ate soviets); and precinct election commissions 
(approved by the executive committees of the 
appropriate soviets). 

On every election commission there are rep- 
resentatives of the Communist Party, trade 
unions, co-operatives, and youth, cultural, tech- 
nical, scientific, and other organizations; but 
both through the influence of the Party within 
these organizations and through the require- 
ment that members be approved by govern- 
mental agencies, the Party is able to exercise 
ultimate control. 

Candidates are registered with the area elec- 
tion commissions, but it is the higher election 
commissions (for example, the election com- 
missions in the republics) which make the final 
decision as to which candidate shall run in each 
area. Their aim is to have in each Union and 
autonomous republic, autonomous region, and 
national area a set of candidates characterized 
by diversity of occupation, sex, nationality, and 
achievement. And the result is a most unusual 
type of representation. The candidates arc not 
men and women who make a profession of poli- 
tics, but rather men and women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the greatest variety of 
social, economic, artistic, and even military 
achievements. In a typical pre-election report in 
the Soviet Information Bulletin of November 
^945> was announced: 
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In tb<s Ukraine^ for example, candidates have been 
nominated by trade unions and Communist Party 
organizations, at mass meetings of workers, farm- 
ers, ofEcc employees and scientists. 

Among the nominees are Praskovya Angelina 
and Anna Bidnenko — two women whose names 
are famed throughout the land. Angelina is espe- 
cially popular among all tractor drivers for she was 
the first Soviet woman to drive a tractor 15 years 
ago. . . . Anna Bidnenko, the other farm woman, 
is a member of one of the farms at Kiev Region. 
Her record potato crops have brought her fame. . . . 

Other candidates for the Ukrainian Election 
Commission include twice Hero of the Soviet 
Union, Major General Sidor Kovpak, a famous 
partisan; Ivan Korobov, one of the oldest blast fur- 
nace men in the country and head of a famous 
family of metallurgists; Hero of Socialist Labor 
Alexander Polkussai, celebrated locomotive engi- 
neer and Ivan Ishchenko, scientist. 

Similarly, it was reported that in the Lithu- 
anian Union Republic “candidates include a 
farm woman, a profeSvSor, a schoolteacher, an 
old trade union functionary, two Ccjmmunist 
Party leaders and one representative from the 
Young Communist League. . . . The Azerbai- 
jan list includes a drill foreman, a woman col- 
lective farmer, noted for her cotton picking 
records, a poet, an Academician and a major 
general.” 

The Election Campaign 

Even before the individual candidates have 
been nominated, the election campaign begins. 
Every effort is made to educate the voters in 
the aims and achievements of the government 
in both domestic and foreign policy. News- 
papers carry elaborate statistics on the accom- 
plishments of the government. The radio and 
films devote themselves to election news and to 
dramatizations which will arouse enthusiasm 
for the government and its objectives. Pam- 
phlets explain the structure of the government 
and describe, in simple question and answer 
forna, the principal points in its program. Meet- 
ings are arranged with special features, such as 
music, contests, races, to attract the crowds. Mu- 
seums have special exhibits. Speeches of prom- 
inent Party leaders are broadcast and reprinted 
iti millions of pamphlets. Campaign headquar- 
ters arc set up in the voting precincts, replete 
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with literature and lectures and entertainment. 
Organizations designate official campaigners to 
head their activities, arranging meetings and 
directing the work of thousands of other cam- 
paigners who carry on a house-to-house canvass, 
explaining the structure of the government, the 
nature of its program, the technicalities of the 
election laws — and, of course, getting out the 
vote. On the election day itself cars carry in- 
valids to the polls, and precincts are set up on 
trains, ships, in hospitals and homes for the 
aged, so that everyone may vote. Altogether it 
is not an exaggeration to say, in the words of 
the Soviet Information Bulletin, “No country 
of the world has known such election activity 
on the part of the voters as is manifested in the 
Soviet Union.” 

There remains, however, the question of why 
such activity is necessary. There is never any 
doubt as to who will win the election, and the 
results of the election do not affect the govern- 
ment in any way. In appearance, therefore, the 
voting seems little more than an artificially cre- 
ated demonstration of enthusiasm for the exist- 
ing government. 

To the heads of the Soviet government, this 
purpose is quite sufficient. The elections provide 
an opportunity for the rousing of popular en- 
thusiasm for its program and goals. The 
speeches of the candidates explain the purpose 
of the government. The voters see and hear 
the most important officials of the state. Mass 
meetings and mass propaganda build a fresh 
loyalty to and confidence in the Party and its 
leaders. The people are made to feel that their 
support is important and that the government 
is concerned with their needs and their ap- 
proval. Thus the campaign is, in part, an edu- 
cation for the voter and, in part, a device for 
building solidarity and devotion. 

For this reason it is important that every per- 
son vote and that the vote be unanimous. If any 
sizable opposition appeared, or if there were 
many abstentions, it would be a sign that dis- 
satisfaction and criticism were possible, that 
solidarity and devotion actually were not uni- 
versal. The election would reduce rather thafi 
enhance the prestige and strength of the govern- 
ment. To the outside world the overwhelming 
vote for the official “bloc of Communist Party 
and non-Party candidates” (more than 98 per 
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cent in 1937 and more than 99 per cent in 1946 
and again in 1950) is simply a proof that the 
voters had no real choice. But to the Russian 
people (who, it must be remembered, were 
never accustomed to free elections in the West- 
ern sense), the elections are an impressive dem- 
onstration of national unity and loyalty. 

Occasionally the pretense that the voters have 
a real choice may be maintained, as when Stalin 
said in his pre-election address in 1946: 

I consider that in an election campaign the electors 
are sitting in judgment on the Communist Party 
as the ruling party. And the election returns will 
constitute the electors’ verdict. (Laughter, ap- 
plause.) The Communist Party of our country 
would not be worth much if it feared to be criti- 
cized and checked upon. The Communist Party is 
prepared to accept the electors’ verdict. 

But Molotov’s pre-election speech came closer 
to catching the spirit in which an election is 
waged when he said: 

In its policy the Party sets us the correct course 
for our work. And we in authority in local and 
central organizations must prove by our deeds that 
we know how to work. . . . 

We have every ground to expect that at the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet, our people will 
again show confidence in the Bolshevik Party and 
will unanimously support the candidates of the 
Stalin bloc of Communist and non-Party workers, 
peasants and intellectuals, ... So let the new 
elections serve to cement our people’s unity still 
further and to promote our further advance under 
the tried leadership of the Bolshevik Party and 
our great beloved Stalin. 

III. THE SUPREME SOVIET 

Two things would probably impress anyone 
who attended a session of the Supreme Soviet 
after visiting the House of Commons and the 
French National Assembly: the difference in 
physical surroundings and the difference in the 
character of the membership. 

The auditorium in which the Supreme Soviet 
meets (for the two chambers often sit together 
to elect officials, to listen to speeches, or to dis- 
cuss proposals), like the rooms in which the 
House of Commons and the National Assembly 
meet, indicates something of the spirit in which 


the work is done. In the House of Commons 
the rows of benches facing each other imply 
that there will always be two opposing groups, 
while the smallness of the chamber makes it 
easy to carry on discussion and to engage in a 
running debate marked by easy and informal 
participation from all parts of the room. In the 
French National Assembly the fanlike arrange- 
ment of the amphitheater encourages the depu- 
ties to range themselves from left to right ac- 
cording to their political ideas. But the audito- 
rium in which the Supreme Soviet meets allows 
no such differentiation. It is a large hall with 
many rows of desks and chairs. There is no 
sweep from left to right as in France, and there 
are no distinctive places for supporters or oppo- 
nents of the government as in Great Britain. 
The members constitute a solid mass, as is ap- 
propriate in a country in which there is but one 
party and in which all delegates arc assumed to 
be supporters of the government. Moreover, the 
delegates sit as an audience, ready to listen to 
and applaud the statements from the platform, 
not as an active group of legislators who may 
rise informally in their places to catch the eye 
of the presiding officer and take part in the 
debate. 

The deputies, too, are very different from 
those who sit in Parliament or the National As- 
sembly. There is a higher proportion of women, 
and the many delegates from the minority na- 
tionalities, dressed in the costumes of their own 
lands, add color and variety. There is also a 
broader representation of the many types of 
people who make up the Soviet Union: farm 
women, engineers, miners, artists, soldiers; and 
in this sense the Supreme Soviet is an impres- 
sive symbol of social and national equality. 

It is, in fact, as a symbol that the Supreme 
Soviet is chiefly important. The delegates who 
represent so well the varieties of nationality and 
occupation arc often, by that very reason, less 
well fitted to take an active part in the technical 
and extremely rigorous work of framing and 
criticizing legislative proposals, of participating 
in debate, or even of understanding the mean- 
ing and consequences of the measures they are 
asked to approve. Praskovya Angelina’s train- 
ing as a tractor driver and Anna Bidnenko’s 
experience in raising potatoes, however laudable 
in themselves, do not fit them as critics of for- 
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eign policy^ the budget, or the provisions of the 
next Five-Year Plan. 

In addition, the infrequency and brevity of 
the meetings prevent the acquisition of the ex- 
perience needed for effective participation. 
Members arc expected to spend most of their 
time in their home districts, carrying on their 
regular occupations and remaining close to the 
masses. In a sense, it is more important for them 
to explain the program and purposes of the 
government to the people at home than to ex- 
plain the ideas of the people at home to the 
government. The meml^ers are honored by the 
distinction of being chosen as delegates, and 
often they arc thrilled by the trip to the capital 
city and the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
the greatest Party leaders. They receive in- 
struction in the policies and program of the 
government, and they carry back to their neigh- 
bors the information they have received, and 
communicate something of the enthusiasm 
aroused by participation in the Soviet pageant. 
Often the task is carried out wdth great earnest- 
ness and idealism. But it is a task very different 
from legislating, even in the restricted sense in 
which that term can be applied to the work of 
the House of Commons. 

Structure and Organization 

The membership of the two chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet is almost equal in number. 
However, since the basis for the election of 
members is a shifting one, dependent upon 
changes in population or on the number of fed- 
eral units, the membership of neither body is 
stable: in 19:57 there were 569 deputies to the 
Soviet of the Union and 574 to the Soviet of 
Nationalities; in 1946, the succeeding election, 
there were 682 and 657 members, respectively; 
in 1950, 671 and 631 members, respectively. Both 
chambers arc elected at the same time and, un- 
less dissolved, are supposed to serve four-year 
terms. 

Unlike the American Congress and the Brit- 
ish Parliament, the two chambers often meet 
and work together; each time a new piece of 
legislation is introduced, the decision must be 
made whether the chambers will consider it 
jointly or separately. 

The two chambers arc equal in power. Laws 
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must be passed by a simple majority of both 
houses, and a two-thirds vote of each bouse is 
necessary to amend the Constitution, In case 
of disagreement the Constitution provides for a 
conciliation commission with equal represen- 
tation of both houses; if the conciliation com- 
mission cannot agree, the two chambers arc to 
reconsider the question; and if they still cannot 
agree, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is 
supposed to dissolve them and call new elec- 
tions. Actually, of course, the controlling posi- 
tion of the Communist Party means that there 
is no disagreement; but the constitutional rec- 
ognition of the possibility and legitimacy of 
disagreement is sometimes regarded as a hope- 
ful sign of potential toleration of divergent 
opinions. 

The Presidium 

Many powers which in other countries would 
be exercised by the legislature belong in the 
U.S.S.R. to the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet, whose powers are, in effect, greater than 
those of the Supreme Soviet itself. The Presid- 
ium consists of a chairman, sixteen vice-chair- 
men, a secretary, and fifteen other members, all 
of whom are elected in a joint session of the 
two chambers. Among other powers, it has 
authority to interpret the laws of the U.S.S.R. 
(and a body which interprets the law often, in 
effect, makes it) ; to issue “decrees” (which fre- 
quently are indistinguishable from laws); to 
dissolve the Supreme Soviet in case of disagree- 
ment between the two chambers; to conduct 
referendums; to annul decisions and orders of 
the Councils of Ministers both of the Soviet and 
of the Union Republics “in case they do not 
conform to law”; to appoint and remove the 
commanders of the armed forces; to appoint 
and recall representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
abroad; and to ratify and denounce treaties. 
In addition, in the rather long periods between 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet, the Presidium 
appoints and removes members of the Council 
of Ministers on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister and subject to later confirma- 
tion by the Supreme Soviet. It may also pro- 
claim a state of war in case of invasion or in 
order to carry out a treaty obligation (Article 

49 )- 
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At meetings of the Supreme Soviet the mem- 
bers of the Presidium sit on a platform facing 
the audience of delegates. The Chairman of the 
Presidium is the titular head of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, corresponding to the King in Great 
Britain or the President in France.^ 

Legislative Commissions 

Each chamber has a system of commissions 
identical with that of the other, but the com- 
missions, although specialized, are fewer in 
number than those of the French or American 
legislatures. The four regularly appointed in 
each house arc the commissions on Credentials, 
Legislative Motions, the Budget, and Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Ccjmmission on Credentials determines 
the validity of the election of members of the 
Supreme Soviet, and its work accordingly has 
little relation to policy-making. The chief con- 
cern of the Legislative Motions Commission is 
with the careful drafting of proposed legisla- 
tion; bills may be submitted to it or to the 
Budget or Foreign Affairs Commissions for 
further study, and these commissions are ex- 
pected to report their findings. In addition, they 
may themselves recommend to the Council of 
Ministers that certain bills be introduced, and 
they may be requested by the Supreme Soviet 
or the Presidium to draft legislation on certain 
subjects. However, all legislation need not go 
through committee, and in some cases consider- 
ation by a commission is not regarded as neces- 
sary. 

The most important and active of the com- 
missions is the Budget Commission, since, in a 
socialist economy, the entire economic life of 
the country (and not just the normal course 
of the government) is dependent upon the 
decisions of the budget. Thus it is the budget 
which determines not only the tax rate and ex- 
penditures on public services but also which 
industries arc to be expanded, and how much 
of the national revenue shall be devoted to 
capital expansion, how much to the production 
of goods for consumers, and so forth. In addi- 
tion to examining budgetary proposals, the 

* For further discussion of the Chairman, sec below, p. 
500. 


Budget Commission supervises the way in 
which provisions are carried out. 

So far as one can judge the practice, the 
Budget Commission apparently approves the 
general budgetary proposals presented by the 
government but suggests amendments in detail 
and criticizes the way in which different minis- 
tries perform their tasks. 

In addition to the standing commissions, the 
Constitution permits the appointment of com- 
missions of investigation and audit when the 
Supreme Soviet thinks it necessary to investi- 
gate any matter. 

All commissions have the power to summon 
witnesses, hear testimony, and demand infor- 
mation and documents from government offi- 
cials. The chairmen of the commissions are 
chosen by the appropriate chamber, but the 
vice-chairmen and secretaries are chosen by the 
commissions themselves. 

Functions of the Supreme Soviet 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

The Supreme Soviet has a more impressive 
electcnll' fuiiLiiuii ihau'"’does the legislature of 
any other major power. Its two chambers in 
joint session elect th e Counc il oT MThTstefs, the 
PrHi 3 ihmTfHe'"S^upT^c Court, Spcciaf Courts, 

‘of tfie’*' * tJ.S.S’ltr' 
Ifiefe is sbrife' question, fid'wrvef,^^^ ex- 

tent of its real authority. The fact that the Su- 
preme Soviet in its session of March 19, 1946, 
elected some one hundred and eighty-iwo offi- 
cials in an hour and a quarter suggests that the 
election is a purely formal certification of ap- 
pointments already decided upon by the Com- 
munist Party’s “guiding nucleus.” 

CRITICISM AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Like parliaments in Western countries, it is 
recognized that the Supreme Soviet has an im- 
portant function as critic of the government, but 
the scope and method of criticism in these two 
types of legislatures are, not unexpectedly, very 
different. In the Supreme Soviet there is, of 
course, no organized opposition with the spe- 
cial function of criticizing: opposition parties 
are banned, and those deputies who are not 
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members of the Clontoiiinist Party (there were, 
for example, io6 in the Soviet of the Union and 
148 in the Soviet of Nationalities in 1946) are 
not allowed to meet as a group or take a com- 
mon stand. As a re sult, the only organized 
V criticism, f 

itself, and since the l eader s^of the Parfy dlreH 
b oth goven^at ’ 


criticism^ n f£fi« , UHk Jac am > c s.„SQ^ ftClifi- 
ci^. i t is never directed against the highest 
PartJ^ officials, and it never questions a basic 
policy of the government. But it may be di- 
rected against lesser officials for failure to carry 
out the policy of the government or for in- 
efficiency in administration. 

Such criticism appears chiefly to be the work 
of the Budget Commission. For example, on 
October 16, 1946, its chairman criticized vigor- 
ously the Ministry of the Coal Industry for the 
Western Regions, the Ministry of the Coal In- 
dustry for the Eastern Regions, the Ministry of 
Light Industry, the Ministry of Fisheries, and 
the Ministry of Cinematography for such things 
as ''unproductive expenditure,” “unsatisfactory 
employment of machinery,” and high cost of 
production. The Ministry of Finance and the 
Ministry of State Control were also criticized 
for not preventing “thefts and embezzlements,” 
and each of the ministries criticized was called 


upon to explain what measures it was taking to 
terminate and prevent the recurrence of such 
evils. There have even been cases in which min- 
isters were replaced following such criticism. 
Yet none of these attacks could conceivably be 
interpreted as a criticism of Stalin or his leading 
associates, or of the Communist Party (the 
deputies who make the criticisms are them- 
selves Communists), or of government policy, 
as distinct from the way in which it was being 
administered. Certain deputies joined in the 
criticism from the floor; their criticism, how- 
ever, apparently followed a fairly uniform pat- 
tern of praising the budgetary plans in general 
while criticizing its administration in a local 
factory or office. 

In short, the highest leaders of the Party (and 
therefore of the government) never undergo 
the kind of searching, biting, intensive criticism 
to which their counterparts in Great Britain 
ftnd France are exposed. Yet the existence of 


even a limited amount of criticism may provide 
a precedent, at some future time> for the ex- 
pansion of the practice of free criticism and 
debate even within a one-party sysacm. 

EDUCATION AND INSPIRATION 

One of the obvious purposes of the meetings 
of the Supreme Soviet is to inspire the delegates 
and to educate both them and their constitu- 
ents. In addition to impressing the humble dele- 
gates who attend from afar, the sessions provide 
an excellent forum from which the Party lead- 
ers can address not only the delegates but the 
entire country. The press and the radio report 
faithfully and at length the speeches, the plans, 
and the discussion. During meetings of the Su- 
preme Soviet the attention of the whole country 
is centered upon it, and the plans and purposes 
of the government in this way become familiar 
to the entire nation. 

Education in this sense, of course, is very dif- 
ferent from the education at which Western par- 
liaments aim. It is like His Majesty’s “Gracious 
Speech” in Great Britain — with the discussion 
and debate cut off. It is not education in the 
sense of having the public informed, through 
debate, of everything which can be said against 
a program as well as in its favor, of developing 
the knowledge and judgment of the citizen 
through the clash of ideas. Rather it is a set of 
authoritative pronouncements which aim at 
publicizing the details of a program to which 
all citizens are expected to give joyful and unan- 
imous support. 

LEGISLATION 

Article 32 of the Constitution of 1936 declares 
that “the legislative power of the U.S.S.R. is ex- 
ercised exclusively by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.” In reality, however, the Supreme So- 
viet suffers from all the difficulties which afflict 
other parliamentary bodies: there is an enor- 
mous burden of highly technical legislation and 
too little time for adequate discussion and 
study, and the members of the legislature are 
not sufficiently skilled and exf>erienccd to deal 
with the inevitable complexities and techni- 
calities. 

In fact, the Supreme Soviet suffers from these 
difficulties in a more extreme form. In Great 
Britain, even under a Labor government, mq^ 
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economic activity is still in private hands, and 
every decision affecting it need not be made 
by Parliament or the civil service. But in the 
U.S.S.R. all industry and agriculture must be 
directed by the state. An infinite number of 
decisions, which in other countries would be 
made by private individuals, burden the govern- 
ment; any adequate discussion of the policies to 
be followed in every sector of the economy 
would require far more time than does the leg- 
islative business of Great Britain and France. 

Yet the Supreme Soviet has far less time in 
which to accomplish its work. The House of 
Commons and the National Assembly are in 
almost continuous session; the Supreme Soviet 
meets for only a few days twice a year. It is im- 
possible for any large proportion of the dele- 
gates (of whom, in a joint session, there are 
more than 1,300) to speak or even to find time 
for a detailed examination of the proposals, 
even assuming that they had the technical train- 
ing and experience needed for the work. Thus 
it is only natural for members to take the advice 
of their revered Party leaders and to vote by 
acclamation for every proposal. 

Procedure in the Supreme Soviet 

Each of the houses of the Supreme Soviet 
elects a chairman, who presides over its meet- 
ings, and four vice-chairmen. When the two 
houses meet in joint session, the chairmen pre- 
side alternately. 

At the beginning of each new session the Su- 
preme Soviet adopts an agendum, and then pro- 
ceeds to elect the Credentials Commission to re- 
port on the election of members of the Supreme 
Soviet. According to a typical agendum, it then 
elects the other permanent commissions, con- 
firms the decrees issued by the Presidium since 
the last meeting of the Supreme Soviet, and, 
when appropriate, elects the Presidium, the 
Council of Ministers, the Supreme Court, the 
Procurator-General, and any special commis- 
sions. 

With these formalities out of the way, the 
Supreme Soviet can devote itself to its legisla- 
tive duties. Ordinarily a bill is proposed by the 
member of the Council of Ministers within 
whose department the legislation falls, although 
all deputies have the right to introduce bills. 


Once introduced, the bill may be referred to 
the appropriate commission, which presents a 
report; or it may be considered directly. In 
either case, deputies on the floor may suggest 
improvements. At the conclusion of the debate, 
the appropriate minister indicates which sug- 
gestions he is willing to accept and which he 
is not. The measure as modified is then accepted 
unanimously, in a public vote. 

On the surface, this procedure may not seem 
too different from the procedure in the House 
of Commons. There, too, the Ministry is always 
in control, and a minister introduces and closes 
the debate and indicates what concessions the 
Government is willing to make. Moreover, a 
British Ministry which invokes party discipline 
is almost certain to have its way. 

There is, however, a great and important dif- 
ference in spirit. The Ministry which intro- 
duces a bill in Great Britain knows that it is 
going to be criticized and that the Government 
has no power to turn the flood of criticism on 
and off. When the vote is finally taken, and if 
party discipline is invoked, the Government 
will be victorious; but it knows, too, that it 
will face in the not-too-far-disiant future a con- 
tested election and that any refusal to amend its 
measures to meet the criticisms of the Opposi- 
tion will provide its enemies with ammunition 
for the coming campaign. Thus it acts under 
the influence of psychological restraints for 
which there is no equivalent in the Soviet sys- 
tem. In a very real sense, it is the discussion 
and not the taking of a vote which is the heart 
of parliamentary life in Great Britain and which 
makes political democracy a reality. 

There is also a fundamental difference in the 
extent of the lawmaking activity of the Soviet 
and British legislatures. In spite of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of exclusive legislative power 
to the Supreme Soviet, most legislation actually 
is passed by the Presidium (under the title of 
“decrees”) or by joint action of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and the 
Council of Ministers (under the tide of “deci- 
sions” or “orders”). This development is all the 
more strange because of the fact that Stalin, at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution of 
1936, rejected a proposal to give the Presidium 
the right to pass provisional acts of legislation, 
saying, “It is time we put an end to a situation 
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in which not one but a number of bodies legis- 
late. Such a situation runs counter to the princi- 
ple that laws should be stable. . , . Legislative 
power in the U.S.S.R. must be exercised by only 
one body, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.” 
In spite of this statement, the Presidium has not 


only adopted decrees having the force of law but 
has, as we have seen, changed the provisions of 
the Constitution itself. Yet in fact it makes little 
difference since the Presidium, Supreme Soviet, 
and even the Constitution, are clearly subordi- 
nate to the ruling power of the Party. 



CHAPTER 5 

The Soviet Executive 
and Political Leadership 


The men who head the government of the 
U,S.S,R. must be leaders in two spheres: politi- 
cal and economic. Like the heads of Western 
governments, they must understand the nature 
of political power and they must know how to 
wield it. But in addition they must direct the 
industrial and agricultural production and dis- 
tribution of the entire country, and in this re- 
spect their job is far more demanding than any 
which Western politicians have to perform. 
They must have the qualities of captains of in- 
dustry as well as of political leaders, combining 
in a sense the political talents of the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain with the administrative 
ability, let us say, of the president of General 
Motors or United States Steel. 

There is one respect, however, in which the 
task of the highest Soviet leaders is easier than 
that of their Western counterparts. They need 
never worry over the criticisms of a hostile press 
or parliamentary opposition. They need never 
wonder, as must the American President, 
whether they can win the approval of the legis- 
lature for their program. They share none of 
the anxiety of the French Premier as to whether 
they will be in office long enough to carry out 
their plans. They have none of the worries of a 
British Prime Minister over the outcome of. the 
next election. They do not ignore public opin- 
ion, but they control the instruments which 
mold it, and they have the power to suppress 
those manifestations which they do not like. In 
short, their position is something of a bureau- 
crat’s dream: so long as they control the Com- 
munist Party the Soviet leaders can concentrate 
on the job at hand, free from popular inter- 
ference and opposition. 


I. THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

Officially, the executive power of the U.S.S.R. 
is vested in the Council of Ministers, which until 
1946 was known as the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. This Council is elected by the Supreme 
Soviet and is, in theory, responsible to it. Ac- 
tually, however, there is no question but that 
the Supreme Soviet will accept any decision 
which the Council makes. 

The Council of Ministers itself is a large and 
extremely unwieldy body of nearly fifty mem- 
bers. It includes not only the ministries which 
customarily appear in other countries (Defense, 
Foreign AlTairs, Finance, justice, Internal Af- 
fairs, Agriculture, Trade, and so forth) but also 
ministries which in the United States would be 
the equivalent of great economic monopolies or 
trusts: the Ministry of the Oil Industry, of the 
Railways, of the Chemical Industry, and even 
such subdivisions as the Ministry of Sea Trans- 
port and of River Transport, or of the Building 
Material Industry, and of Light Industry. 

Such a council is, of course, too large to be in 
itself a policy-making body. Moreover, the spe- 
cialization of the individual ministries raises in 
an even more pressing form the same problem 
of achieving integration which, as we have al- 
ready observed, causes difficulties in the British 
and French Cabinets. In the U.S.S.R., as in 
these countries, the solution has been to develop 
something of an inner or super cabinet com- 
posed early in 1949 of the Prime Minister 
(Stalin) and thirteen deputy prime ministers, 
nine of whom were members of the Politburo. 
All but one of the deputy prime ministers were 
free of specific ministerial responsibilities so that 
they could devote themselves to policymaking. 
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Because of the federal structure of the U.S.S.R. 
there are two types of ministries represented in 
the Council of Ministers: All-Union ministries 
and Union-Republic ministries. The All-Union 
ministries, according to Article 75 of the Consti- 
tution, have direct control over the subjects as- 
signed to them everywhere in the Soviet Union. 
Among these ministries are those concerned 
with Aircraft, Oil, Rubber, Communications, 
Shipbuilding, Coal, Chemicals, Iron and Steel, 
and the Electrical Industry. In contrast, the 
Union-Republic ministries, according to Article 
76, direct the work of the corresponding minis- 
tries in the Union Republics (which are roughly 
the counterpart of American states) but do not, 
with occasional exceptions, themselves engage in 
direct administration within the republics. In this 
sense, the Ministries of the Union Republics act 
as agencies of the central government rather 
than as autonomous governments comparable to 
those of American states. Among these minis- 
tries are diosc of Public Health, Food, Building 
Materials, Agriculture, the Fishing Industry, 
State Farms, Finance, and Justice. 

11. THE NATURE OF POLITICAL 
LEADERSHIP 

The qualities required for political leadership 
in the Soviet Union arc less eavsily defined than 
in Great Britain and France. Although the same 
man may be at once Prime Minister and leader 
of the Communist Party, it is the leadership of 
the Party and not the Prime Ministership which 
makes him the most important man in the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, since the establishment 
of the Soviet government, only two men have 
held this position and one of these men acquired 
his position when the Party was a conspiratorial 
organization of professional revolutionaries and 
not the governor of one of the greatest countries 
on earth. There is no reason to believe, there- 
fore, that the only man to come to power since 
the revolution represents the only possible pat- 
tern for acquiring power. 

Stalin's Career 

Stalin’s career in the Party began, of course, 
in the years before the revolution. Born in 


Georgia, he became an active leader in the revo- 
lutionary movement following his expulsion 
from the theological seminary in which he was 
a student. With the exception of a few short 
visits abroad, he spent all of his time inside Rus- 
sia, and although (at the invitation of Lenin) 
he devoted himself to the development of a 
theory of nationality, it was as an active revolu- 
tionary rather than as a theorist that he distin- 
guished himself. At the time of the revolution^ 
however, he was less well known to the masses 
of the people than Lenin and Trotsky or even 
such leaders as Kamenev, Zinoviev, and Buk- 
harin; and his rise to power can hardly be 
ascribed to his personal fame or popularity. What 
was important, rather, was the fact that he was 
appointed, in 1922, to the position of Secretary- 
General of the Party. 

At this time the post was not particularly im- 
portant, but Stalin saw its potentialities and 
made the most of them. In this position he held 
all the threads of Party organization. The files 
and records of the Party were in his possession; 
correspondence passed through his hands. The 
information on which the Central Committee 
or the Political Bureau acted in making appoint- 
ments or promotions, came from his office. His 
work brought him in touch with Party officials 
throughout the country, and he acquired an un- 
paralleled knowledge of the organization and 
its membership. Through this knowledge and 
through the powders of his position, he was able 
to win complete control of the Party bureaucracy. 

In a highly disciplined organization like the 
Communist Party, the control of lower organi- 
zations by the Secretary-General was not too 
difficult. The man who was patient, painstaking, 
persistent, and, upon occasion, ruthless, could, 
almost imperceptibly, come to dominate it, and 
with it, the country. By placing his supporters 
in strategic positions, as secretaries of lower or- 
ganizations and as editors of the Party press, it 
was easy, in later years, to inspire ^‘spontaneous” 
resolutions from Party organizations throughout 
the country in support of his position, to evoke 
the simultaneous publishing of “spontaneous” 
editorials and articles praising Stalin’s position 
and denouncing the principles and activities of 
his enemies, and to elect to Party Congresses 
delegates who were already committed to the 
support of Stalin and who would vote to up- 
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hold him no matter how eloquent the appeals 
of his opponents. Lenin himself noted, shortly 
before his death, that “Comrade Stalin, having 
become Secretary-General, has concentrated an 
enormous power in his hands. . . Following 
Lenin’s death, this power was used with devas- 
tating effect. 

At the time many foreign observers expected 
Leon Trotsky to be Lenin’s successor. Although 
he had been late in joining the Bolshevik Party, 
he had been one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the revolution, a writer of brilliance, an elo- 
quent orator, and a military organizer who re- 
ceived much of the credit for the victories of the 
Red armies in the Civil War. Yet because of his 
control of the machine Stalin was regularly sup- 
ported by the Party organs, while the Party 
press undermined the prestige of Trotsky and 
his allies, pointing up their differences from 
Lenin in the past, reproaching them for breaches 
of Party discipline, and playing down or ignor- 
ing the arguments they made in defense of their 
position. Those Party members who were clever 
did not need to read between the lines in order 
to see which side had more to offer. Many of 
those who opposed Stalin at first made humili- 
ating confessions of error, and, later, when some 
of them showed reluctance to go along with him 
and his policies, it was all too easy to convict 
them of inconsistency and disloyalty. Lenin’s de- 
nunciation of “factions” within the Party could 
be used against those who continued their oppo- 
sition and who, barred from the Party press, 
tried to put out pamphlets or to organize dem- 
onstrations of their own. And the Party’s tradi- 
tional emphasis upon discipline and solidarity 
meant that any group unfortunate enough to be 
in the minority could be condemned on the 
basis of its own allegiance to Leninist principles 
if it attempted to oppose the decisions of the 
majority. 

Adulation of the Leader 

By 1929 Stalin had succeeded not only in de- 
stroying the power of Trotsky but of every other 
one of the great leaders of the revolution who 
did not give him unquestioning support. And it 
was only at this time, after the battle for power 
had been won, that Stalin seriously cultivated 
mass popularity and publicly accepted the hom- 


age which goes with the possession of power. 
His fiftieth birthday in 1929 provided the occa- 
sion for an officially encouraged wave of adula- 
tion which carried his portrait or bust into every 
office and schoolroom in the U.S.S.R., which 
made it customary henceforth for every speech 
to contain lavish tributes to his genius and guid- 
ance, and which evoked the constant public ex- 
pression of an adoration that in another civiliza- 
tion would be offered only to a divinity. Thus in 
the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939 the leaders 
of the Party, whatever the subjects of their ad- 
dresses, ended their speeches with praise of the 
most lavish sort. Zhdanov, who until his death 
in August 1948 was frequently mentioned as 
a possible successor to Stalin, was typical when 
he shouted: “Long live the genius, the brain, 
the heart of the Bolshevik Party, of the whole 
Soviet people, of the whole progressive and ad- 
vanced humanity — our Stalin!” Mikoyan, a 
member of the Politburo, proclaimed Stalin to 
be “a leader of the highest stamp. He is a moun- 
tain eagle, fearless in struggle, boldly leading 
the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet people on- 
ward over paths untrod to the complete victory 
of communism.” Krushchev, another Politburo 
member, hailed him as “the towering genius of 
all humanity” and Beriya, the head of the politi- 
cal police, as “that greatest genius of mankind.” 

Such tributes are not restricted, however, to 
the expansive mood of party meetings. Every 
organization and individual, regardless of inter- 
est or activity, joins in the chorus of praise. If 
the quota of agricultural or industrial produc- 
tion is exceeded, the very workers who have ex- 
ceeded their quota thank Stalin for the success 
of their efforts. Children thank him for their 
schools. Teachers greet him as “our wise leader 
and teacher, greatest scholar of our epoch.” Sol- 
diers thank him for their victories. The Church 
itself thanks him for his leadership. Any failure 
to conform would mark the delinquent individ- 
ual or organization as clearly as a public cry of 
“Down with Stalin.” 

Stalin himself, it should be noted, does not ap- 
pear publicly to encourage the wave of adora- 
don. He repeatedly insists that when he speaks 
it is only as the agent of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. But if Stalin questions 
his own leadership, he is the only person in the 
U.S.S.R. to do so. And with or without his 
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approval, the universal adoration serves an ex- 
tremely practical political purpose. 

It is often pointed out that the Russian people 
have always been accustomed to take orders 
from a leader. Before the revolution the Tsars, 
too, were hailed as the fathers of their people 
and the chosen of God. The paying of similar 
homage to the leader of the Communist Party 
is a gratifyingly easy way of using this habit of 
devotion and reverence for a very different pur- 
pose. Especially in the critical years of the first 
Five-Year Plan and the collectivization of the 
farms, it was claimed that a nation of millions 
of uneducated peasants could not easily under- 
stand the aims of the Communist Party and 
would not sacrifice and struggle to put them 
into effect. Their habitual obedience to an auto- 
cratic ruler, however, could be utilized by the 
new governors. Even in more advanced coun- 
tries a human being often can symbolize a set 
of political ideas and policies and make them 
understandable to the masses of the people far 
better than any program, no matter how simply 
and, clearly stated. Moreover, the belief in the 
ruler as a good, wise, and all-protecting father 
responds to a very natural human desire for se- 
curity amidst the perils and uncertainties of 
modern existence (p, 124). The constant re- 
assurance that Stalin was watching over the 
country, that he was wise and strong and vigi- 
lant and good, helped to build a loyalty to the 
government' and a willingness to accept its de- 
cisions as righteous and just. It was not neces- 
sary to explain in detail the justification for 
every shift in policy or every new demand; the 
fact that the all-wise Stalin declared it to be 
necessary was enough. Thus the freedom of ac- 
tion of Soviet leaders in the making of policy 
was facilitated by this all-pervading reverence 
and trust. 

There is another political consequence of great 
importance. The object of such adulation inevi- 
tably holds a power which is unchallengeable. 
The leaders of the Communist Party who hail 
its head as ‘‘the towering genius of all human- 
ity” or “the heart of the whole of progressive 
and advanced humanity” are condemned out of 
their own mouths if ever, publicly, they should 
presume to disagree with him. Moreover, the 
very adoration which exalts Stalin simultane- 
ously reduces the stature of all other public fig- 
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ures so that th^ir prestige is as dust in the bal- 
ance compared to that of the infallible leader. 
For anyone publicly to criticize the leader or his 
policies would inevitably strike the nation as an 
act of sacrilege. And the result is that if ever 
the leader is determined to exercise his author- 
ity, there is no one who can effectively oppose 
him. 

In such an atmosphere, unpopular measures 
can be blamed the more easily on minor offi- 
cials: Stalin, of course, wanted the good of the 
people; officials h^ve perverted his purposes. 
This approach is also like that of Tsarist days: 
the Tsar, the little father, meant well but his 
corrupt and selfish officials subverted his com- 
mands and ruled despotically. To revive this tra- 
dition is not only to play on Russian mass psy- 
chology but to have a handy weapon against 
local concentrations of power. 

The Bases of the Leader's Power 

The leader’s power, then, is based first of all 
upon his control of the Party machine and, sec- 
ondly, upon an enormous prestige built up 
through every device of propaganda. 

There is also a third foundation: the forcible 
suppression of any opposition. Lenin had al- 
ready established the principle that terror must 
be used against any opponent of the Communist 
Party. Within the Party itself, however, during 
Lenin’s lifetime, the penalty for opposition was 
less severe; and even in the first years after 
Lenin’s death, opponents of Stalin were demoted 
from positions of power or, as in the case of 
Trotsky, sent into exile, instead of suffering 
execution. 

But in 1934 the assassination of Sergei Kirov 
brought a sharp change in policy (p. 457) . What- 
ever the real explanation of the purges which 
followed, the consequence was to remove every 
Communist leader of any stature who was not 
ready unquestioningly to accept Stalin’s leader- 
ship. As we have seen (p, 449), only one of the 
seven men who were members of the Political 
Bureau at the time of Lenin’s death survived: 
Stalin. Trotsky was assassinated in exile, Tom- 
sky committed suicide, and Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, and Rykov all were executed. Only a 
small minority of the members, either of the 
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Council of People’s Commissars (as the Council 
of Ministers was then known) or of the Party 
Central Committee, retained their posts. 

Critics of the Soviet government consider 
these purges to be the strongest condemnation 
of the Soviet method of choosing leaders and 
maintaining them in power. If, as alleged in the 
trials, those who were purged were truly guilty 
of the crimes with which they were charged, the 
Soviet regime would appear self-convicted of 
having placed in positions of the highest author- 
ity a majority of men of the most depraved 
character: traitors, assassins, and saboteurs; and 
it could be maintained that no democratic peo- 
ple, in its most irresponsible mood, had ever 
placed in public office a comparable assortment 
of criminals. But if the men were not guilty, the 
conclusion is equally damning; for no leader 
of a Western democracy has had the power to 
indulge in a similar orgy of irresponsible de- 
struction. 

The purges may be taken as demonstrating 
another aspect of the process of selecting lead- 
ers. If, as seems likely, many of those purged 
had not engaged in active conspiracy but did 
disapprove of certain policies or personalities 
among the Party’s leaders, the rules and princi- 
ples of the Communist Party created a difficult 
dilemma. In the Western democracies men who 
oppose the head of the government may cam- 
paign openly, through press and public meeting, 
to have the national leadership changed. But in 
the Soviet Union such opposition is impossible. 
The only way of changing leaders, therefore, is 
through force and conspiracy; and every expres- 
sion of criticism or discontent, if carried to the 
point of logical action, would have far more 
sinister consequences than in a Western coun- 
try, where the man who grumbles against the 
President or Prime Minister simply means that 
he will vote against him in the next election. 
Thus, since Stalin’s advent to power, there ap- 
pear to be only two possible roads to political 
authority: absolute support and devotion to the 
leader, or revolutionary conspiracy against him. 
Between these two extremes there is no third 
way; and up to the present time, those who 
have chosen the second path have uniformly 
failed. 


The Qualifies of the Leader 

The experience of Stalin suggests that the po- 
litical leader of the U.S.S.R. must possess a set 
of qualities markedly different from those of 
Western leaders. He need not, to begin with, 
have the personal popularity of a Roosevelt or a 
Churchill before he acquires power, for he never 
runs for office against an opposition party or 
candidate; and once he has achieved power by 
other means, government and Party propaganda 
instruments can manufacture die necessary pop- 
ularity for him. 

* Similarly, he need not, like the British or 
French Prime Ministers, be an effective parlia- 
mentary leader, for there is no opposition to 
cross-examine him or to force him to engage in 
debate. 

It may be that he bears a closer resemblance 
to the political leaders of Western countries in 
his relations with the members of the Politburo, 
although there is little information on this sub- 
ject. Even here, however, he is not obliged, as 
is the French Premier, to work with the leaders 
of rival political parties (see p. 333); and his 
prestige is far higher even than that of the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister within his Cabinet. Cer- 
tainly, no one would think of referring to Stalin 
as *'tbe first among equals.” Yet Stalin’s func- 
tion is often described as resembling that of the 
British Prime Minister in the sense that he is a 
reconciler and combiner of wills. ^ 

Men who have talked with Stalin describe 
him as open-minded and ready to listen to the 
opinions of others, the sort of man who can, 
almost imperceptibly, by questioning and by 
penetrating comment, bring contending spokes- 
men to agreement with one another. Yet we also 
have the testimony of a former Secretary of 
State, James F. Byrnes, that in international con- 
ferences Stalin has made decisions of the utmost 
importance without stopping to consult col- 
leagues in the Politburo; and Byrnes’s judgment 
is that, while Stalin listens to and often accepts 
the recommendations of his colleagues, he is not 
controlled by them.^ General John R. Deane, 
head of the American military mission in Mos- 
cow from 1943 to 1945, came to precisely the 
same conclusion.* 

^ James F, Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 48 1. 

2 John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance, p. 43. 
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But if there are certam qualities of Western 
politicallcadcrs which the Soviet leader can do 
without, he also needs certain qualities which 
arc not important for them. To maintain his 
power it is necessary for him to control the only 
instruments which might deprive him of it — 
the bureaucracy, the army, and the police; and 
he must be ready, if ever he finds that control 
threatened, to strike with the greatest prompt- 
ness and ruthlcssncss and, if experience is any 
guide, without too great attention to individual 
guilt or innocence. The Communists originally 
came into power, not through the consent of the 
people, but through the use of force; and Stalin 
himself won power, not by popular consent, but 
by control of the administration. In the future, 
control of the administration may be enough; 
but in cither case there is an obvious moral. If 
force and control of the Party machine are the 
keys to power, no rival must be allowed to pos- 
sess them. Strategic positions have been en- 
trusted only to those who arc most distinguished 
for their personal loyalty to Stalin, He has been 
careful to keep the command of the army either 
in his own hands or in those of men like Voro- 
shilov and Bulganin who are not great soldiers 
but who, perhaps for this very reason, cannot 
be regarded as dangerous rivals. In contrast, bril- 
liant military leaders may be rewarded with 
medals and other honors, but they are carefully 
kept from the seats of power. It is even sug- 
gested that the direction of the political police 
has been divided among the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, the Ministry of State Security, and the 
Ministry of State Control so that no single indi- 
vidual might control this powerful weapon. 

Both the threats to power and the methods of 
combating them, therefore, are fundamentally 
different from those in the West. In Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and, to a lesser extent, 
in France, the head of the government need not 
worry about a political coup by the leader of the 
army or the civil service. What he has to worry 
about is the loss of an election or of a vote in 
parliament. And this distinction marks an es- 
sential difference between the regimes. The 
Western statesman, in order to stay in power, 
must be able to persuade public opinion to sup- 
port him or else adapt his policies to the de- 
mands of public opinion; but in the U.S.S.R. 
the threats to power do not contc from the elcc- 
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torate, the retention of power docs not depend 
upon a popular vote, and the instruments of 
force upon which power really rests make it 
possible to a large extent to mold and direct the 
public opinion which, in other countries, is ex- 
pected to direct the government. 

III. THE MEN AROUND THE LEADER 

The passage of time has brought a marked 
change in the character of Soviet leadership. 
The men who led the revolution and who 
guided the Soviet government through its first 
years often were intellectuals of middle-class 
origin who were deeply interested in doctrinal 
controversy and who were experienced as con- 
spirators and agitators. Once the work of so- 
cialization, collectivization, and industrialization 
had begun, however, it was obvious that many 
of them lacked the qualities necessary for lead- 
ership in the new society. The leaders of govern^ 
ment had to direct industry and agriculture, and 
eloquence and a knowledge of Marxist dialectic 
were not particularly helpful in running rail- 
roads or increasing the production of iron and 
steel. Today the man who wins a position of 
leadership in the U.S.S.R. in some ways is more 
comparable to the head of a giant industrial 
corporation in the United States than to a Sena- 
tor or President. 

Of the members of the Politburo, Stalin him- 
self won power because of his administrative 
ability as Party Secretary, and administrative 
ability is a prominent characteristic of other 
leaders. Molotov, Lenin once said, was the most 
efficient filing clerk in Russia. Malenkov (be- 
low) has been called an animated card index. 
Many of the other members of the Politburo 
have distinguished themselves in industrial or 
commercial activities: running the railroads, 
building the Moscow subway, developing the 
steel or canning or textile industries. Very gen- 
erally they arc of peasant or working-class ori- 
gin, have had little formal education, and are 
interested, not in political theories or ideas, but 
in production and organization. Often they are 
quite young, and invariably they are character- 
ized by an absolute and unquestioning loyalty 
to the leader from whom they have received 
power and promotion. These men frequently 
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hold several positions of importance at the same 
time and form a sort of interlocking directorate 
of the Politburo, the Secretariat, the Orgburo, 
and the Council of Ministers (see chart on 
p. 481). 

Among the members of the Politburo who are 
mentioned most frequently as possible successors 
to Stalin are Molotov, Beriya, and Malenkov. 
The latter, like Stalin himself, is a member of 
the Secretariat and of the Orgburo and there- 
fore in a strategic position to control the Party 
machine. 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov, who was born in 
1890, is the only surviving member of the Polit- 
buro, other than Stalin, who played a promi- 
nent part in the prerevolutionary activity of the 
Party. He himself was not of working-class 
origin: his father was a salesman. However, he 
joined the Party in 1906, suffered both arrest 
and exile, worked on the Party’s publications, 
and became a member of the Central Commit- 
tee shortly before the revolution. Before Stalin 
himself assumed the Premiership (or, as the 
title then ran, the Chairmanship of the Council 
of People’s Commissars), Molotov held this po- 
sition. Within the country posters bearing his 
picture often appear side by side in public places 
with portraits of Stalin, and next to Stalin he 
receives the largest number of nominations as 
candidate for the Supreme Soviet. 

Lavrenti Beriya, born in 1901, is, like Stalin, 
a native of Georgia, where he distinguished him- 
self in the secret police. He conducted the fa- 
mous ‘'purge of the purgers,” after the removal 
of Yagoda and Yezhov, who conducted the first 
part of the Great Purge of 1936-38. Since 1947 
he has supervised both the Ministries of Internal 
and State Security, the MGB and the MVD, 
thus controlling the local and secret police 
throughout the country, a large, highly disci- 
plined, and politically reliable force. The fact 
that the many thousands of prisoners in forced 
labor camps work under the direction of the 
MVD means that Beriya is the director of great 
industrial and construction projects, and he is 
sometimes referred to as the greatest employer 
of labor in the U.S.S.R. It is regarded as signifi- 
cant that he has been given direction of the 
project to develop atomic energy. 

Another type of power rests in the hands of 
Georgi Malenkov, who was also born in 1901, 


did political work in the Red Army, and joined 
the Party in 1920. His unique distinction, among 
Politburo members, is to have served as Stalin’s 
private secretary. As director of the Orgburo, 
and as one of the Secretaries to the Central Com- 
mittee since 1948, he is in a strategic position to 
control the appointment of major personnel. 
The similarity of his position to that of Stalin 
in the struggle for Lenin’s succession cannot be 
overlooked, and it is surmised that the appoint- 
ment in 1950 of Khrushchev, a Politburo mem- 
ber, to be one of the Secretaries, was to provide 
a counterbalance to Malenkov’s excessive power 
over the Party Apparatus. 

At times it is suggested that Stalin’s powers 
may be divided among a number of successors: 
that the position of formal leadership, the Prime 
Ministership, will fall to Molotov; that leader- 
ship in the Party will fall to Malenkov; that 
Beriya will dominate the police; and Bulganin, 
Deputy Prime Minister and the former Minister 
of armed forces, the army. Should this be the 
case, it is possible that the struggle for power 
which took place for the succession to Lenin 
may be repeated with a new cast of characters. 
Yet it is also possible that the succession will 
pass directly to Malenkov or even to a new 
leader who, with Stalin’s endorsement as an 
irresistible weapon, will succeed to his position 
of power and personal adulation. 

IV. THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE 
PRESIDIUM 

In form, the highest official of the Soviet 
Union is the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, who holds a position corre- 
sponding roughly to that of the King in Great 
Britain or the President in France. His post is 
one of much ceremonial importance and very 
little political power. As in the case of his for- 
eign counterparts, his most important function 
is to mix with the ordinary citizens as a living, 
human symbol of the paternal concern of the 
government with their welfare. 

The first holder of this position, Mikhail 
Kalinin, was invaluable as an embodiment of 
the typical Russian peasant, simple, friendly, 
and fatherly, listening to the complaints of the 
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peasants and receiving their petitions* His suc- 
cessor, Nikolai Shvernik, typifies the other great 
class on which the Soviet regime is based, the 
workers. A man of the people, he was formerly 
the head of the Soviet trade unions. Like Kali- 
nin before him, he receives long lines of com- 
mon people who come from all over the land, 
bearing their complaints and grievances. And 
like Kalinin he listens, gives advice, answers let- 
ters, and refers grievances to appropriate agen- 
cies. 


The Chairman of the Presidium is a member 
of the Politburo (Shvernik is, in fact, a candi- 
date member of the Politburo rather than a MI 
member, is the only one in that status, and has 
been for many years). It is sometimes suggested 
that the Chairman’s exceptional contact with 
large numbers of the common people enables 
him to speak with some authority on the sub- 
ject of public opinion and to warn his colleagues 
when policies are, or are likely to be, unpopular 
with the masses. 



CHAPTER 6 

The National Administration of the 
U.S.S.R.: Planning and Controls 


I. MAKING THE PLANNED ECONOMY 

No aspect of Soviet government has been so 
influential in other countries as its economic 
planning. If, in certain respects “we are all plan- 
ners now,” it is in part because of the conscious 
or unconscious impact of the Soviet experiment. 

But there are vast differences between eco- 
nomic planning in countries like Great Britain 
and France and economic planning in the Soviet 
Union. In Great Britain and France economic 
planning has represented a late stage in govern- 
mental activity, superimposed on existing gov- 
ernmental machinery as fresh responsibilities 
are assumed (pp. 133, 343). In each country, 
industry developed under private initiative; 
economic planning is intended to provide no 
more than general direction for activities which 
are still predominantly in private hands. In the 
Soviet Union, however, economic planning has 
itself directed the growth of industry and now 
provides specific directives for the development 
of a state-controlled economy in which private 
ownership extends only to personal possessions. 
Thus economic planning in the Soviet Union is 
far greater in scope, more precise in detail, and 
much more authoritarian in character than in 
Great Britain and France. According to Stalin, 
economic plans in capitalist countries are “prog- 
noses” and “guess-plans,” while in the Soviet 
Union they are ** instructions which are com- 
pulsory for all managements and which deter- 
mine the future course of the economic develop- 
ment of our entire country.” 

The Evolution of Economic Planning 

Economic planning in the Soviet Union 
reached this degree of completeness, however, 


only by stages. Planning under central direction 
is not a Marxist concept ^ but arose because of a 
national emergency, the Civil War. In that 
struggle the Bolsheviks forced all the limited 
resources under their control into a single or- 
ganization directed toward the one goal of sur- 
vival. 

The emergency did not end, in Lenin’s view, 
when the Civil War was over. He was well 
aware of the hostility without and to some de- 
gree within the borders of the country. He did 
not believe that security, cither for the nation 
or for the workers’ government, w^as possible 
without extensive industrialization. It was ob- 
viously not possible to borrow the necessary 
capital from outside: the country had to pull 
itself up by its own bootstraps. The sacrifices this 
involved would only be made, he maintained, 
if the productivity of agriculture and industry 
increased rapidly. 

Lenin did not envisage a nation-wide plan for 
the economy, but the dcveloment of particular 
segments of it. With characteristic insight, he 
picked electricity as the key to the transforma- 
tion of the national economy. A great plan of 

^ Marx wrote against the anarchy of production under 
capitalism but he said little about production and distribu- 
tion under socialist society. He had no conception of a group 
of planners molding economic life in any way comparable 
to the U.S.S.R.’s State Planning Commission. On the con- 
trary, Marx had faith that society would be gradually trans- 
formed by a scniidetcrministic “series of historic processes.” 
When a socialist society was achieved, he believed it would 
be “organized as a conscious and systematic association” 
within which the producers themselves “would regulate the 
exchange of products and place it under their common 
control instead of allowing it to rule over them as a blind 
force.” But this was no more than a vague idea that once 
the workers were in control they would organize themselves 
for the purposes of production and distribution and that 
they would know instinctively how to undertake these 
tasks. It might even be said to be a notion of laisscz faire, 
which is the antithesis of planning. 
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work to develop electric power throughout the 
whole country Was important, he declared, not 
only economically but also psychologically. It 
“must be given at once, in a graphic, popular 
form, in order to captivate the masses by a clear 
and brilliant prospect (absolutely scientific in 
principle),” he wrote. “To work! and in 10-20 
years’ time all Russia— industrial and agricul- 
tural-will be electrified!” 

A State Commission for the Electrification of 
Russia (Goe/ro) was appointed in 1920 and ex- 
panded in February 1921 into a State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan), The task at this time 
actually was beyond either the skill or the re- 
sources of the country; it was even reported that 
the Commission’s door bore the notice, “Please 
knock, the electric bell does not work.” But the 
idea of planning was implanted, and work had 
begun. 

During the next few years transition was 
made from a scries of projects, such as Lenin 
envisaged, to a centrally directed plan for an 
integrated national economy. In 1925, “control 
figures” were introduced which laid down the 
goals for industrial production in many fields. 
The key decisions to bend all efforts toward the 
industrialization of the Soviet Union and to con- 
centrate on internal development (“socialism 
in one country”) rather than on world revolu- 
tion were made at this time. In 1927 a tentative 
five-year plan was placed before the Fifteenth 
Party Congress. On October i, 1928, the first 
official Five-Year Plan was put into effect. Since 
that time the Soviet Union has operated under 
a series of plans which outline its goals for a 
period of time and give an account, more or less 
detailed, of how these goals are to be achieved. 

The Character of the Plans 

The Five-Year Plans arc not fixed blueprints: 
they are economic budgets related to economic 
and social objectives. Like all budgets they are 
drawn up on the basis of detailed information 
and incorporate decisions about the services 
which will be provided in the next period. But 
in contrast to British or American budgets, 
which cover only that part of the national in- 
come handled by the administration and con- 
tain a detailed statement of how the money will 


be raised^ the Five-Year Plans * cover the whole 
economy, describe the division of productive na- 
tional resources between capital and consump- 
tion goods, lay down wage and price levels, de- 
termine credit and currency policies, and in ad- 
dition describe social and cultural goals. 

The scope of the plans makes exact fulfillment 
impossible, and such fulfillment is not expected. 
The plans themselves are declarations of aspira- 
tions. More detailed information on how the 
goals should be fulfilled was originally incor- 
porated in the “control figures” for different in- 
dustries, and from 1930 on, in annual plans cov- 
ering the whole economy. More specific plans 
are made for each quarter of the year, or in par- 
ticular cases for shorter periods of time. More- 
over, there is a good deal of flexibility and ad- 
justment to circumstance. The figures for the 
more limited periods are governed both by the 
possibilities of a particular situation and by the 
over-all objectives of the Five-Year Plan. For this 
reason overfulfillment of a particular part of the 
plan is regarded with approval since the general 
objective is a broad economic and social ad- 
vance. Objectives often have not been achieved, 
but there is increasing precision both in the 
making and the execution of the plans. 

There have now been five Five-Year Plans 
and a more tentative Fifteen- Year Plan. Their 
broad objectives and results (in as far as these 
are known) will be sketched briefly before con- 
sideration is given to the general characteristics 
of Soviet economic planning. 

The Five-Year Plans in Operation 

The first Five-Year Plan (1928-1932) concen- 
trated upon the construction of heavy industry, 
a great increase in the productivity of agricul- 
ture, and “the elimination of the remaining capi- 
talist elements” in the economy. It produced 
very uneven results. Some parts of the program, 
like production of electrical machinery, far out- 
stripped the objectives, while other parts, like 
production of coal, fell far short of the goals 
set. There was little uniformity of standards, the 

2 The published versions have varied in size, the first 
Five-Year Plan being printed in four volumes, the second 
in two volumes, the third in one volume of 238 pago^ and 
the fourth presented in a very condensed form as a pam- 
phlet of 96 pages. Little specific publicity was given to 'the 
fifth Five-Year Plan. 




manufacture of many goods could not be com- 
pleted because of lack of certain parts, and pro- 
ductive facilities were not fully used. The vio- 
lent manner of collectivizing agriculture (p. 
457) not only caused incredible suffering on the 
part of the peasants, who were pressed or lured 
into large-scale farming projects or deported to 
forced labor camps if they refused to co-operate, 
but also resulted in widespread conditions of 
famine, as the peasants destroyed their livestock 
and refused to adopt the new methods and 
forms of agriculture. 

The second Five-Year Plan (i933'i937) whose 
general objective was “the transformation of the 
entire working population into conscious and 
active builders of the classless society,'* attempted 
to consolidate the economic gains of the first 
Five-Year Plan and to avoid its weaknesses. Its 
first two years were spent in completing the con- 
struction program of the first Five-Year Plan, 
to which it added its own program of building 


large-scale industrial plants. In some fields, how- 
ever, the shift from construction to production 
began. Also, consumer goods were given more 
attention than under the first Plan, though pro- 
duction for industry and military equipment 
still held first place. 

Greater emphasis was placed on the quality 
of goods under the second Plan than under the 
first, though for some rime without noticeable 
effect. But coercive labor discipline plus the hope 
induced by the gradual abolition of rationing 
and the reintroduction of incentives of personal 
gain spurred production and led to improve- 
ment in the quality of goods toward the end of 
the second Five-Year Plan. The change was most 
noticeable on the collective farms where fixed 
standards were established guaranteeing each 
peasant a share of the product of his own work. 

The third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942) was 
drafted under the shadow of impending war. 
Its general aim was “the transition from Social- 
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ism to Communism.*’ ® But it called, in particu- 
lar, for the building of chemical industries (Mol- 
otov called it “The Plan for Chemistry”), for 
the creation of industrial reserves, and for the 
development of the more remote areas of the 
country (particularly the East and Far East) so 
that each region might be strong and self-reliant. 
The Plan was coupled with a campaign against 
gigantomania'' in construction. “Do what we 
can finish,” said Molotov in 1939, “and we’ll get 
better results.” The third Plan also promoted 
the further spread of collective farms throughout 
the country and developed a new grain-growing 
area in the East, It encouraged the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and took even stricter meas- 
ures to ensure that the peasants gave most of 
their time to the work of the collective and not 
to their individual plots of land. 

The invasion of the Nazi armies in 1941 di- 
verted all programs to the purposes of war, and 
all heavy industry was concentrated on the pro- 
duction of munitions. Since the Nazi invasion 
swept over areas containing more than two- 
fifths" of the Soviet Union’s fixed capital, only 
the vast expansion of capacity in the Urals and 
Siberia enabled the country to return to its pre- 
war levels in heavy industry by 1945, But other 
basic industries and the production of goods for 
consumption were severely limited, so that by 
1945 consumers’ goods were still 43 per cent 
below prewar level. Where the United States 
had been able to make an over-all expansion of 
heavy industry to meet the needs of the war, the 
Soviet Union was forced to achieve its expansion 
through a further drastic cut in articles of con- 
sumption. Agriculture also suffered seriously 
during the w^ar through wastage of land and 
loss of farm equipment. 

The fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) or 
“The Great Stalin Plan,” as it was called, sought 
not only to restore prewar levels in industry and 
agriculture but also to advance production levels 
still further. Special weight was put on the de- 
velopment of heavy industry and railways, on 
stimulating scientific advances, on bringing in- 
dustries supplying raw materials close to the 
centers of production, on producing consumers 
goods, and on the need “to raise further the 
defensive power of the U.S.S.R. and to supply 

8 For a discussion of the difference between Socialism 
and Communism, sec pp. 428-30. 


the armed forces of the Soviet Union with the 
most modern military equipment.” Once again 
the results were uneven; industrial raw mate- 
rials, heavy industry and machine building 
equaled or exceeded their quotas while con- 
sumer goods like cloth and shoes not only did 
not come near the 1950 estimates but even 
failed to match those for 1940. 

At the time that the fourth Five-Year Plan 
was publicized, a Fifteen-Year Plan (1946-1960) 
was also issued. This plan included goals for 
the production of pig iron, coal, steel, and oil, 
which were far in advance of those laid down 
for 1950. Taken jointly with what limited infor- 
mation there is on the fifth Five-Year Plcm 
(1951-1955) it shows that the drive to develop 
industrial raw materials, improve transportation 
facilities, and increase heavy industry has been 
intensified still further. 

THE CONCENTRATION UPON HEAVY INDUSTRY 

Thus in all the Five-Year Plans the major 
stress has been laid upon the development of 
heavy industry. This concentration upon heavy 
industry is the key to the economic history of the 
Soviet Union. It explains the relatively small 
amount of productive capacity which can be de- 
voted to consumers’ goods. It led to the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, under the belief that only 
if agriculture were mechanized and farmland 
aggregated into large units could a small num- 
ber of peasants produce enough food for the 
whole people, thus permitting manpower for 
construction work and for the production line 
to be drawn from the farms. 

Economic planning involves the conscious 
making of choices between alternatives. The de- 
cision to concentrate Soviet resources upon 
building heavy industry was made at the very 
beginning of the Five-Year Plans — but only 
after a bitter struggle between Stalin and the 
“right deviationists,” who believed that the 
standard of living of the people should be built 
up by production of goods for consumption be- 
fore resources were used for large-scale con- 
struction projects. Stalin argued that sacrifice 
would permit the construction of heavy indus- 
try; heavy industry would provide for tractors 
and a defense industry; tractors would raise agri- 
cultural output; agricultural output would raise 
the standard of living, and the defense industry 
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would protect it; and the rise in the standard 
of living would end the era of sacrifice and lead 
to Socialism. 

THE ARGUMENT OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY 

On a shorter view, Stalin’s determination to 
build heavy industry first of all was motivated 
in part by the desire to be free from dependence 
upon foreign countries and in part by the fear 
of foreign attack. On February 4, 1931, when 
the costs of the industrialization program were 
horrifying outside observers and causing serious 
dissension within the country, Stalin told a con- 
ference of factory managers that “To slacken 
the tempo [of industrialization] means to fall 
behind. And the backward arc always beaten, 
. . . We are fifty to one hundred years behind 
advanced countries. We must cover this distance 
in ten years. Either we do this or they will 
crush us. . . .” When Hitler attacked in the 
summer of 1941, the words took on a prophetic 
significance and seemed to justify the enormous 
sacrifice and suffering of the preceding decade. 

The spur of national emergency has again 
been used in introducing the postwar Five-Year 
Plans. In outlining the objectives to be reached 
by i960, some of which involve doubling or 
even quadrupling the output of 1940, Stalin de- 
clared, “Only under such conditions can we con- 
sider that our homeland will be guaranteed 
against all possible accidents.” Other leaders 
warned that “monopolistic capitalism can still 
give rise to new aggressors” and declared that 
the Russian people must concentrate their ef- 
forts on “the further expansion of the military- 
economic power of the Soviet state.” 

The Balance Sheet of Economic Planning 

The Soviet Union is still a long way from 
achieving either the industrial capacity or the 
standards of living of the United States. But 
compared with the position of the country when 
the Bolsheviks seized control, an unprecedented 
amount has been accomplished. The strains of 
violent and rapid change have been enormous 
and still continue, but planning in the U.S.S.R. 
has succeeded in its major aim, that of trans- 
forming a relatively backward, predominantly 
agricultural country into a major industrial 
power. 


It docs not lessen the importance of this ac- 
complishment to say that, contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, the Russian economic system 
was well adapted to planning when the Bolshe- 
viks came into power. Industry did not develop 
in Russia, as in Great Britain, from indigenous, 
small-scale, and privately owned enterprises. 
Under the Tsars it was largely financed from 
abroad, was always large-scale, and worked in 
close harmony with the state (p. 454). Thus 
it was much simpler to adapt it to large-scale 
planning than would be true in a Western 
capitalistic country where private enterprise is 
naturally the chief adversary of government di- 
rection of the economy. 

The magnitude of Soviet accomplishments 
can only be explained, however, by the “com- 
pulsory” character of planning in the Soviet 
Union, backed by the coercive authority of the 
state, and coupled with the psychological spurs 
of hope of improved living conditions and fear 
of external aggression. 

The magnitude of the accomplishments is 
paralleled by the magnitude of the costs in- 
volved. The most striking evidence of cost was 
the forcible “elimination” of between four and 
five million kulaks during the first Five-Year 
Plan (p. 504). But there is also a mass sacrifice 
involved in the continuation of low standards 
of living. 

Few countries have paid such a price for their 
industrialization. The United States was able to 
make use of outside resources of capital to es- 
tablish the foundations of its present economic 
position. Great Britain, a pioneer in industriali- 
zation, presents more of a parallel to the Soviet 
Union since it too secured its basic economic 
plant at the expense of the living standards of 
its working people. But there were certain classes 
reaping prosperity in this early period of Eng- 
lish industrialization, not only because the capi- 
talist system enabled employers to exploit their 
workmen, but because England already pos- 
sessed a well-developed, vigorous middle class, 
a body of creative artisans, and productive agri- 
culture. The Soviet Union lacked or eliminated 
these advantages. Partly through its determina- 
tion to be self-sufficient it did not secure outside 
aid for its industrialization, as the United States 
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had done, but met its costs by keeping low the 
consumption levels of its people. 

The over-all industrial production of the Soviet 
Union now ranks second only to that of the 
United States. But the productivity of its labor 
is still far below that of other heavily industrial- 
ized countries. Increase in per capita productiv- 
ity, encouraged by incentives of all kinds, has 
been a major goal of all the Five-Year Plans 
since the first. So far this objective ^nd that of 
industrialization have overshadowed the other 
professed aim of the plans: the transition from 
Socialism to Communism so that everyone may 
receive according to his needs. 

II. THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Nation-wide planning of the kind developed 
in the Soviet Union involves administrative prob- 
lems which are wider in scope and different in 
character from those faced in the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. Higher Soviet of- 
ficials do not need the same tact in administer- 
ing programs, since they are not subjected to 
the same restraints of public opinion. Yet if their 
work is easier in this respect, it is far more ex- 
tensive in scope. Soviet administrators must 
handle not only the responsibilities normally 
carried by the American or British public serv- 
ices but also those undertaken by the managers 
and directors of all American or British indus- 
try, agriculture, transportation, and distribution 
services. 

One of the confusing features of the Soviet 
public administration is its inclusion of two 
parallel organizations: the organization for di- 
rection and supervision, and the organization for 
planning. Insofar as it is possible to separate 
such functions, direction and supervision are 
carried on through the ministries, while plan- 
ning is centralized in the State Planning Com- 
mission or Gosplan, The State Planning Com- 
mission is formally subordinate to the Council 
of Ministers, but there is so much interaction 
in the work of the two bodies that it is some- 
times difficult to tell which is controlling the 
other. More important is the fact that both arc 
subject to the ‘‘inner cabinet” (p. 494), and the 
Pciitburo. 


The ministries arc not unlike government de- 
partments in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, but in the Soviet Union they have far wider 
responsibilities. The Constitution of 1936 estab- 
lished eighteen ministries (called People’s Com- 
missariats up to 1946), each of which had broad 
functions. These ministries were steadily di- 
vided into more specialized bodies and others 
were added until there were over sixty minis- 
tries by 1947. Thereafter the process was re- 
versed. Thus the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Technical Culture and Animal Husbandry were 
combined into a single Ministry of Agriculture 
and a similar process of unification took place 
elsewhere until by 1950 the number of minis- 
tries was reduced to forty-eight. 

As already noted, some of the ministries arc 
All-Union while others are Union-Republic (p. 
495). The distinction between them is far less 
important, however, than experience with the 
American federal system would suggest. The 
main difference is that subjects handled by 
Union-Republic ministries (like food, agricul- 
ture, and health) are administered on a more 
decentralized basis. But since there is no guar- 
anteed division of powers between All-Union 
and Union-Republic authorities in the Soviet 
Union, a ministry in a Union Republic is re- 
sponsible not only to its own Council of Min- 
isters but also to the All-Union ministry in the 
same field. A parallel situation in the United 
States would make the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture responsible not only to the 
government of Massachusetts but also to the 
federal Department of Agriculture. Only the 
Republic ministries, such as that for Communal 
Economy, have a certain local autonomy and 
these do not have counterparts at the center in 
Moscow (see p. 527). 

. Though originally more Soviet ministries were 
Union-Republic than All-Union, the balance has 
now swung very much the other way. Most new 
ministries arc established as All-Union bodies 
and some, like those for higher education and 
important local industries, which were formerly 
under Union-Republic ministries, have been 
transferred since World War II to All-Union 
status. This is in line with a general centraliza- 
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tion of control within the Soviet Union, particu- 
larly in economic matters. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRY 

Most of the ministries maintain supreme ad- 
ministrative control over a particular branch of 
industry, such as automobiles, road-building ma- 
chinery, or fuel. To carry out its responsibilities, 
the ministry is divided into a great many depart- 
ments, organized on what is called the “terri- 
torial-productive principle.” This means that the 
responsibilities of a particular department are 
limited not only to enterprises which do a par- 
ticular type of work (c.g,, manufacturing nuts 
and bolts) but to those enterprises in a specific 
area. Several departments, for example, deal 
with oil refining, each in a different part of the 


country. Each department has full powers in 
dealing with the enterprises, i.c., factories, mines, 
and so forth in its field and area. It controls 
their supply of raw materials and their sale of 
goods and gives advice on technical and financial 
questions. 

Some enterprises are grouped together under 
trusts, that is, boards which co-ordinate a num^ 
ber of related industrial enterprises through 
their power to appoint or dismiss managers. 
Under the NEP (p. 456) trusts were relatively 
independent of government control and were 
run for profit; but in 1927 profits were made 
subordinate to strict adherence to the Plan, and 
the enterprises, in turn, became more independ- 
ent of trust control. In 1929 the individual enter- 
prise was declared to be “the basic unit” of in- 
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dustrial production* When the “territorial-pro- 
ductive principle” was introduced in 1^34, tics 
between enterprises and departments were 
strengthened, with the aim of developing more 
personal contact between the central administra- 
tion and the local enterprise; at that point the 
trusts became agencies of co-ordination for the 
departments instead of exercising control on 
their own. 

Various methods are used to maintain contact 
between the administration and the enterprises, 
whether the latter are grouped together under 
trusts or not. Advisory councils, representing the 
factories, meet bi-monthly with appropriate de- 
partments. Close check is kept on the adherence 
to established production goals. However, there 
are enormous difficulties in the way of main- 
taining effective supervision and direction of so 
many individual enterprises. A comparable situ- 
ation in the United States would mean that a 
Washington department would direct every oil 
producer in the country. Necessarily the enter- 
prises, each under a single manager, have a con- 
siderfible amount of autonomy in carrying out 
instructions and meeting the goals assigned 
them, though only within the limits of their 
part of the Plan. 

ADMINISTRATION OF AGRICULTURE 

The ultimate objective of the Communist 
Party for agriculture is to organize it on the pat- 
tern of industry. To judge by the degree of re- 
sistance, this development has been the most un- 
popular within the Soviet Union. The peasants 
were originally won to support of the Bolsheviks 
by the hope, temporarily realized, of owning 
their own land (p. 456). When the twenty mil- 
lion peasant owners were forced into a quarter 
of a million collectivized farms in the early thir- 
ties, it was a revolution no less drastic in effect 
and much more bitterly fought than the revolu- 
tion of November 1917. 

After resistance was crushed by ruthless meas- 
ures, including famine, the organization of the 
collective farms was stabilized, mechanization 
became common, and the government procure- 
ment system was established to draw off the 
first fruits of production. Dissatisfaction with 
production and the operation of the smaller 
collective farms, however, led to a drive in 
1950 to consolidate the existing 250,000 col- 


lective farms into about 100,000. Widespread op- 
position in the countryside slowed the drive 
but the objective has not been renounced. That 
it would bring the peasants more under control 
seems likely. Whether the result would be to 
increase production is more open to question, 
for there is little evidence that collective farms 
are as productive as family farms. The Ameri- 
can farm is still four and a half times more 
productive than the Russian farm even though 
the latter is now mechanized. 

Though the state farms, or sov\hozy, most 
nearly reflect the Communist ideal of large 
state-operated units, experience with them has 
been disappointing. These farms, occupying 
about 9 per cent of all agricultural land, are 
each organized under a single director, are culti- 
vated by hired labor on the pattern of an indus- 
trial enterprise, and are directly under the Min- 
istry of State Farms. In part the relative failure 
of these farms arose from being over-large, over- 
specialized (they were often referred to in the 
early thirties as grain or cotton “factories”), and 
lacking in trained management. Even after ad- 
justments, however, their output remained gen- 
erally lower than the average for the whole 
country. Today they receive much less atten- 
tion than formerly. 

The Organization of the Collective Farms. 
The predominant form for agriculture is the 
collective farm, or \olkJioz, a supposedly vol- 
untary union into which, in fact, the peasants 
were forced by Communist Party pressure and 
the threat of starvation. The common type of 
association is the artel, in which some posses- 
sions are owned by the whole community and 
some by individual households. The decision to 
permit small private holdings within the col- 
lective farm was influenced by the peasants’ 
widespread destruction of their cattle, horses, and 
even implements when these were forcibly col- 
lectivized. Since the middle thirties the col- 
lective farm has owned such items as agri- 
cultural machinery (except tractors which were 
placed under centralized control), seed stock, 
draft animals, and c^entral buildings needed for 
the operations of the farm as a whole, while 
individual households have owned their houses, 
garden plots of about one acre, and hand instru- 
ments like spades. In the principal agricultural 
areas, they are allowed one cow, one sow, and 
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their offspring, a few goats and sheep, and 
poultry. 

Collective farms must raise almost all the food 
products needed not only for mass distribution 
to urban centers but also for export and for 
food reserves. What the Communist Party calls 
the “first commandment,” or “sacred obligation,” 
is to deliver the first proceeds of the farm ac- 
cording to a schedule drawn up by state au- 
thorities. These first proceeds may be drawn 
not only from the output of collective farm 
land but also of the peasants’ private holdings, 
if necessary, and are supposed to take prece- 
dence over the peasants’ or the farm’s necds^ 
The state buys these products, but generally 
pays only about one-quarter of what it sells 
them for. The “second commandment” is to 
store seed grain; but the “first commandment” 
has priority. Any surplus left after meeting 
these two commandments may be sold by the 
collective farm on the local market. 

The work contributed by each peasant, man 
or woman, to the collective farm is calculated 
by means designed to make such effort not only 
profitable but also obligatory. The jobs on the 
farm are divided into certain categories accord- 
ing to the amount of skill that they need and 
an artificial unit called a ''labor day'* is used 
to calculate the value of the particular work. 
Thus, for example, tractor drivers earn at least 
three “labor days” for each full day of work 
they contribute to the collective farm (they may 
earn up to five “labor days” in one day if they 
show particular efficiency) while those doing 
the ordinary chores of the collective farm earn 
only one-half “labor day” for each day they 
spend. At the end of the year the “labor days” 
credited to all the individuals on the farm arc 
added together and divided into the farm’s col- 
lective income (which is the total remaining 
after the expenditures for tractor service, cash 
advances, taxes, and allocation to the farm’s 
jointly owned fund, are subtracted from the 
farm’s receipts) to find the value in money of 
one ‘labor day.” Each individual’s share in the 
receipts of the farm is then determined by mul- 
tiplying the amount fixed for one “labor day” 
by the number of “labor days” which he has 
worked during the year. 

The returns to individuals from different 
farms, of course, vary considerably, and the 


whole process requires an intricate credit system 
which has to be very carefully supervised if 
abuses arc not to occur. Even when calculations 
arc made honestly, it is almost impossible to en- 
sure efficiency since the “labor day” unit is based 
on the time spent rather than on the output. 
Moreover, contrary to original expectations, the 
returns from the work on collective farms have 
not been great enough of themselves to per- 
suade the peasants to put in a high percentage 
of “labor days.” Hence, a minimum number of 
“labor days” has been set below which no mem- 
ber of the collective farm is allowed to fall: in 
1939 the minimum standard was set at sixty to 
a hundred “labor days” a year, raised in 1942 to 
between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty “labor days” a year, and even higher dur- 
ing the war. Those who fail to attain the pre- 
scribed number of “labor days” by certain dates 
in the year are expelled from the collective farm 
(entailing the loss of their house and garden) 
and prosecuted in court. 

The personal holdings of the household are 
supposed to provide it with day-to-day needs, 
but individual surpluses, like those of the col- 
lective farm, may be sold on tlie local market. 
To take advantage of this, the peasants, during 
the war, stealthily but steadily enlarged their 
individual holdings, at the expense of the col- 
lectively owned land. Temporarily permitted 
for the sake of increased production, this prac- 
tice was attacked systematically in the late for- 
ties as part of a large-scale drive to bring the 
peasants under more effective Party and state 
control. The consolidation of the collective 
farms into larger units seems not unrelated to 
this move and has created widespread dismay 
among the peasants. 

In theory, the members of the collective farm 
“alone arc the masters of their own farm”; ac- 
cording to the charter, they manage it through 
a general assembly which elects a chairman, an 
executive board, and a control committee. But 
not only must they meet the centrally imposed 
agricultural quotas; they must also accept, here 
as elsewhere. Party control. It is even said that 
“where there is no Bolshevik leadership, there 
is no kfilkhoz denfiocracy,” But even though 
there has been a great increase in Party mem- 
bers in the rural areas since World War II, 
there was by 1950 still only one Party unit to 
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every three eollcctive farms, and many of these 
members lacked the experience to take effective 
responsibility. This provides another reason for 
the further consolidation of the collective farms. 
In the meantime, the Party usually continues to 
appoint the chairman of the farm. The heavy 
turnover among these officers evidences restive- 
ness at this interference from outside, and there 
is evidence that the Party would prefer to main- 
tain its control through the less obvious device 
of the Party fraction. 

Central Control of the Collective Farms, As 
in other spheres, several agencies have a share 
in agricultural administration. The Department 
of Agriculture and the Council for Collective 
Farm Affairs have general responsibility. The 
key agency of control on the administrative side, 
however, is the agricultural section of the dis- 
trict or rayon government which is responsible 
for keeping a check on the income, expendi- 
tures, and deliveries of the collective farms. 
Though the State Farms are separately adminis- 
tered, their '‘agronomists,” or county agents, 
are a« major source of technical advice to the 
peasants. More directly under the agricultural 
section of the district government are the ma^ 
chine tractor stations (MTS), which control the 
heavy mechanized equipment on which a col- 
lective farm depends. In 1930 there were 158 
machine tractor stations servicing 27.4 per cent 
of the collective farms; by 1940 there were 6,980, 
servicing 94.5 per cent. The machine tractor 
station is an important link in Party control, 
and the political assistant to its director is the 
general “trouble shooter” in the area. In the 
background, but never far distant, is the district 
office of the MGB, the secret police, whose in- 
formers keep it alert and ready to crush serious 
disaffection on any collective farm. 

ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN TRADE 

The Soviet government imposes the same 
rigid control over imports and exports as it 
maintains over internal industrial develop- 
ments. It controls foreign exchange rates, keep- 
ing them quite separate from the value of its 
domestic currency, and it permits only govern- 
ment agencies to participate in foreign trade. 
By maintaining this complete government mo- 
nopoly of foreign trade, and by putting the 
power of the state behind every commercial 


transaction, or in other words, hy state trading, 
the Soviet Union makes its international trade 
serve the purposes of its internal ccnnomic de- 
velopment. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade, which con- 
trols all international economic transactions, has 
had the most stable history of any ministry in 
the Soviet Union, testifying to the general satis- 
faction with its operations. The Ministry in- 
cludes a number of departments specializing in 
particular functions and areas. The Department 
of Planning and Economics works closely with 
the State Planning Commission in drawing up 
estimates for imports and exports and with the 
ministries affected by foreign trade. Export and 
Import Divisions centralize administrative con- 
trol over these activities. Shipping and railway 
transport are under the Chief Transport Ad- 
ministration; foreign exchange and credit are 
handled by the Foreign Exchange and Finance 
Administration. 

Foreign Trading Companies, Imports and ex- 
ports are handled by a number of specialized 
state companies like E}{sport\hleh , which ex- 
ports grain, sugar, poultry and other foodstuffs, 
and Tel{noel{sport, which exports machinery, 
equipment, rolling stock, and metal goods. 
These companies are legal entities which can 
conclude agreements with foreign firms and 
incur obligations within the limits of their char- 
ters and their basic working capital. Some have 
the right to operate on foreign markets. The 
state is not responsible for their obligations, 
since they arc “independent proprietors” accord- 
ing to the Civil Code, but they are nonetheless 
the property of the state. They come closer to 
being public corporations than any Soviet pro- 
ductive enterprise. There arc also transport or- 
ganizations which have monopolistic positions 
and can operate where necessary on foreign 
markets. In addition, there are a certain number 
of mixed companies incorporated in foreign 
countries for purposes of buying and selling, 
like Arcos, Ltd., in Great Britain and the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation in the United States. 
Their position is defined by the law of the coun- 
try they operate in, and they are not technically 
Soviet state property, but they are clearly a part 
of its trading machinery. 

The Soviet Union also maintains overseas 
trade delegations which have power to concludt 
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agreements affecting foreign commerce. The 
trade representatives have a dual position, en- 
joying diplomatic immunity as members of the 
Soviet Embassy and at the same time being sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

If foreign firms wish to do more than a small 
amount of business with the Soviet Union, they 
must secure the permission of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade to establish an agency in the 
country. Even then they are allowed to operate 
only within the limits and time defined by the 
contract. Arrangements for settling disputes are 
generally also included in the contract. 

The highly centralized and supervised organi- 
zation for Soviet foreign trading contrasts 
sharply with the laissez-faire arrangements 
characteristic of the United States, where im- 
ports and exports are left to the initiative of 
individual businessmen and firms. In fact, the 
scope and character of Soviet state trading pro- 
vides perhaps the most striking illustration of 
the essential difference between countries like 
the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
which have a large measure of private enter- 
prise, and the completely controlled economy 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Structure for Planning (Gosplan) 

Side by side with and sometimes an integral 
part of the administrative structure of the 
ministries, which provide economic direction 
and control, is the structure for planning em- 
bodied in the State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan). The State Planning Commission is at- 
tached to the Council of Ministers, and is an 
advisory body, not an executive department 
of state. Its key position is evidenced by the fact 
that for some time the Commission was headed 
by Voznesensky, a member of the Politburo; 
after he was purged, Saburov, a deputy prime 
minister, took his place. 

The State Planning Commission has three 
major functions, each of them overwhelming 
in scope. In the first place, it must estimate the 
existing material, labor, and financial resources 
of the country by securing and co-ordinating a 
vast mass of information which reaches it from 
all over the Soviet Union. In the second place, 
it prepares detailed, unified plans not only for 
the whole economy but also for other fields like 


education. The general emphasis of these plans 
(which together form the Five-Year Plan) is 
determined by the Politburo and the Council of 
Ministers, but the State Planning Commission 
must work out all the details. Thirdly, the State 
Planning Commission checks the performance 
of all the institutions involved in the Plan, which 
means in fact all the institutions in the country. 

PREPARING THE PLAN 

When the Soviet Union first embarked on 
building a planned economy, the plans were 
little more than a series of estimates of produc- 
tion goals. Moreover, the plans for different 
parts of the economy were not interrelated until 
a late date, and, even then, often with unfor- 
tunate results. Sometimes there were not 
enough raw materials to meet the goals in all 
fields, or skilled labor might be lacking. The 
comparatively haphazard results of the first 
Five-Year Plan indicates the weaknesses of this 
type of planning procedure. 

This early planning procedure was replaced 
in the 1930’s by the much more accurate, though 
highly complicated, process of balanced esti- 
mates. Balanced estimates proceed on the basis 
of checking and counterchecking the resources 
available, the uses to which they can be put, and 
the effect of each part of the plan on every other 
part. The principle does not differ from that 
underlying the balance sheet of an ordinary 
business, although in the United States material 
and labor resources are generally translated into 
financial terms. To secure a balance sheet for 
an entire country, however, is a task of stagger- 
ing dimensions. 

During the preparation of the second Five- 
Year Plan questionnaires were circulated to all 
the major territorial divisions of the U.S.S.R. 
with explanations of the type of statistics needed 
for the Plan. The information gained was used 
to work out the basic control figures for each 
part of the economy, and these figures, used in 
relation to the broad objectives which had been 
set, made it possible to outline the general 
framework of the Plan. On the basis of the 
control figures the State Planning Commission 
issued directives to departments and to districts 
indicating the limits within which they could 
propose plans. Twenty-four All-Union confer- 
ences and meetings were called by the State 
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Planning Commission to consider its estimates, 
d 07 xn$ of other conferences were held by the 
ministries, districts, and enterprises on their 
more limited problems and aims, and research 
institutes and specialists also discussed the con- 
trol figures. Though the State Planning Com- 
mission made the ultimate decisions, it took the 
local plans and the results of the conferences 
into account in drawing up its final draft of the 
Plan. 

PUITING THE PLAN INTO OPERATION 

The work of the State Planning Commission 
is not over, however, when the Five-Year Plan 
has been formulated or even when it has been 
broken down into the more accurate and de- 
tailed annual and quarterly plans (p. 503). 
Stalin once declared angrily, “Only bureaucrats 
can think that the work of planning ends with 
the drawing up of a plan. The drawing up of a 
plan is merely the beginning of planning. 
Proper planned guidance is developed after the 
plan is drawn up, after it has been verified lo- 
cally and rendered more precise in the process 
of fulfilment.” 

Putting the Plan into operation requires the 
adjustment of details to actual conditions. 
Where the plans appear to be workable when 
applied to a given situation, precise directives 
are issued and enforced by penalties. Where 
given circumstances make it impossible to carry 
out the plans, or where planning mistakes be- 
come obvious, means have to be devised to 
alter the plans and to take care of the effect of 
such changes on other parts of the Plan. Too 
often, apparently, these two approaches have 
been confused, and managers of enterprises 
have been punished because of inability to carry 
out unworkable plans. Such difficulties have 
been less common since 1938, when the State 
Planning Commission received the power to 
verify the fulfillment of the Plan, both by de- 
manding data and by having its own commis- 
sioners in every part of the country. Thus the 
State Planning Commission not only has au- 
thority over the execution of the Plan but can 
exercise this authority on the spot and, in this 
way, keep its finger constantly on every aspect 
of economic life throughout the country. 

The progression in industrial planning thus 
has been in the direction of more systematic 


control of industry and nK>re Tapid revisions of 
plans. There has also been a steady increase in 
the scope of planning, as for example in 1941 
when the State Planning Commission devel- 
oped for the first time a plan for the technical 
improvements to be introduced into the prin- 
cipal branches of the economy, such as railroads, 
metallurgy, engineering, and building materials. 

In agriculture progress has not been so defi- 
nite. Up to 1940 each farm was told not only 
the total crops it should sow but also the kind 
and amount of each. Instructions were issued 
regarding the time of planting, harvestings 
breaking up of new land, use of fertilizers, and 
so forth. In 1939 the Plan included data on the 
planting of vegetables, fruit trees and vines, and 
the breeding of animals. In 1940 this procedure 
was relaxed, since grain production was up to 
standard and it was assumed that the collective 
farms had acquired the necessary experience to 
decide their own programs of planting within 
the general plans for agricultural production 
laid down by the state. However, subsequent 
shortages of grain in 1947 led not only to more 
detailed instructions but to the setting up of a 
central government inspection service to make 
sure the collective farmers were not underesti- 
mating the size of their crops. Even so, results 
have remained unsatisfactory, which was a 
factor in the further consolidation of the 
collective farms. So far agricultural production 
has showed itself far less amenable to the Soviet 
type of planning than industrial production. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
PLANNING COMMISSION 

The organization of the State Planning Com- 
mission is almost as complicated as the tasks it 
undertakes. It follows the model of a Union- 
Republic ministry, though it is more tightly 
centralized. At times it has contained more de- 
partments than there were ministries in the 
country; and these departments arc subdivided 
in turn into bureaus, sections, and institutes. 
Within the Commission, however, the chief 
division is between the departments of co-ordi- 
nate planning and those concerned with par^ 
ticular branches of the economy or of commu- 
nity life. The latter, e.g., the Fuel Department 
or the Department for Machine Building, are 
responsible only for co-ordinating data in their 
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particular field. But the departments of co-ordi- 
native planning must determine the interrela- 
tionships and interdependencies of different as- 
pects of the plans so that balanced estimates can 
be made. The Finance Department, the Price 
Bureau, the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Raw Materials Balance, and depart- 
ments for various areas are all concerned with 
co-ordinative planning, but the major divisions 
for this purpose are the Departments of Per- 
spective Planning and the National Economic 
Plan. These departments draw, of course, on the 
work of the more specialized divisions of the 
State Planning Commission, but they deter- 
mine the final plans. 

In performing its huge task the State Plan- 
ning Commission draws on the resources of a 
vast network of planning bodies both in terri- 
torial areas and functional divisions throughout 
the country. Territorially, there are planning 
agencies in every governmental area or subdi- 
vision, i.c., the Union Republics, autonomous 
republics, autonomous regions, administrative 
areas, districts, cities, and townships. Function- 
ally, there are planning agencies in every minis- 
try (All-Union and Union-Republic) and de- 
partment, and also in every trust, factory, and 
collective farm. Duplication is inevitable in this 
dual set of arrangements, although there is a 
certain advantage in having a double check. All 
these agencies arc responsible, however, for fol- 
lowing the instructions of the State Planning 
Commission both in planning and in supervis- 
ing the execution of the plans. Thus there is an 
ultimate centralization of authority. The out- 
side observer is inevitably impressed by the 
amazing comprehensiveness of this machinery 
but is led also to question whether, in fact, it is 
possible for a single body to handle satisfactorily 
such enormous responsibilities. 

III. GONTROLLING THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

In addition to nation-wide planning, there 
operates in and over the administration an in- 
tricate and intersecting network of controls: 
party, finance, the Ministry of State Control, 
and the secret police. It seems not too much 


to call these controls, in the words of an Ameri- 
can authority, “a system of power founded on 
cross-espionage and the institutionalization of 
mutual suspicion/’ 

Party Controls 

The Party controls the administration in three 
main ways. Most important, it provides the 
framework of policy within which the adminis- 
tration must function. Almost as significant is 
the fact that all important administrators are 
also Party members. Beyond this is the work 
of the Party fraction which exists in each 
branch of the administration and not only 
works with management for efficiency and dis- 
cipline but may report directly to higher party 
officials. Thus within the Party itself there are 
checks and counterchecks. 

The Role of Finance 

To use finance as a control in the Soviet 
Union may seem somewhat strange, for produc- 
tion in that country depends upon the resources 
of material and labor available, the production 
plan, and the skill with which it is carried out, 
not on profits, as may be the case in a capitalist 
country. Yet monetary incentives arc widely 
used in the Soviet Union to stimulate output. 
The Ministry of Finance, a Union-Republic min- 
istry, and its subordinate organs play an im- 
portant role in the organization of the economy 
and in controlling its operations. In other words, 
the Soviet Union has a money economy, but 
finance is looked on as a means of aiding and 
supervising the economic plan, not as an inde- 
pendent factor. 

THE BUDGET 

The Soviet financial system and government 
budgeting are on as enormous a scale as is its 
economic planning. The unified government 
budget of the Soviet Union (which includes not 
only the federal budget but also the budgets of 
the Union Republics and various local budgets, 
which are drawn up separately but checked by 
central authorities and balanced when necessary 

^ Merle Fainsod, “Recent Developments in Soviet Public 
Administration,” Journal of Politics, 1949, P* b8o. 
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by the federal bud^t) consistently includes 
about 75 per cent of the annual national income 
and expenditure.® Moreover, the separation be- 
tween those items included in the budget (such 
as capital expenditures, wages, defense, social 
services, education) and those which are not 
(such as the funds of the collective farms) is 
far less significant than in a country like the 
United States or Great Britain where there is 
a real distinction between public and private 
activities. 

The government budget translates the pro- 
duction program for the country into financial 
terms. Between 50 per cent and 65 per cent of 
total annual expenditures are earmarked for 
building new enterprises, reconstructing old 
ones, and providing capital for their working 
needs. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE 

The revenue to meet these expenditures comes 
from the earnings of state enterprises — state 
farms, machine and tractor stations, state trade 
and transport, and so forth — and from direct 
and indirect taxes on individuals and on the co- 
operative farms. By far the most important of 
these sources, amounting to about 60 per cent 
of total government revenue, is the turnover, or 
general sales, tax, which is levied every time a 
producer or distributor sells a product, i.e,, when 
it goes from one enterprise to another in the 
course of production as well as when it is sold 
to the consumer. It is usually a high percentage 
of the cost of the product, varying widely in 
amount. In 1938 it ranged from 55-82 per cent 
of the cost of meats; 50-83 per cent for fats; 
3-30 per cent for bakery products; 12-34 
cent on footwear; 46-71 per cent on soap; 68-88 
per cent on tobacco. It falls on necessities, there- 
fore, as well as luxuries. In Western countries 
such a tax is generally regarded as undemocratic 
since it takes a much larger proportion of the 
income of the poor than of the rich. In the 
Soviet Union it is included by law in the price 
of the goods sold, and probably most buyers are 
unaware that they are paying a tax as well as 
the price of the product. 

About 90 per cent of the earnings of industry 

® The American budget at Uic peak of war expenditures 
included aUmt 49 per cent of the national income and nor- 
mally includes much less. 


ms 

go/ directly into the state cither through direct 
or indirect taxes; the other 10 per cent of earn- 
ings is left to individual enterprises for working 
capital and incentive payments to labor. But an 
American is likely to feel that there is a great 
deal of artificiality about the financing and tak-* 
ing of state enterprises. In the Soviet Union, as 
in the United States, the earnings of any enter- 
prise are the difference between the cost of 
production of its products and the price 
which it receives for thetn. However, in the 
United States, cost of production includes 
such items as capital investment, upkeep of 
plant, price of raw materials, wages of labor, 
salaries of management, advertising and sales 
cost, and taxes. The price is a market price, de- 
termined largely by supply and demand, though 
often it is influenced by attempts at price fixing. 
In contrast, in the Soviet Union the government 
fixes all prices and wages. Capital investment is 
a charge on the government’s budget; advertis- 
ing and sales costs are largely eliminated. The 
earnings of Soviet industry, therefore, are the 
difference between the cost of its raw materials, 
wages, and salaries (all of which are set by the 
government), as well as the cost of upkeep, and 
the prices it receives, which are also set by the 
government. The volume of earnings of an en- 
terprise, therefore, is largely determined by the 
operation of price and wage policies which are 
an integral part of the state financial plan. 

CONTROL BY THE RUBLE 

The real purpose of this complicated financ- 
ing is to provide a handy and effective instru- 
ment of regulation, which is sometimes called 
“control by the ruble.” An enterprise can use 
freely only the working funds which it has ac- 
cumulated or which have been assigned to it 
from the state budget. These funds cover only 
the minimum of normal operations. Special sea- 
sonal or emergency expenses are financed 
through short-term loans from the State Bank, 
which is the only agency in the country em- 
powered to make such loans. No credit may be 
extended from one enterprise to another, c.g., 
to buy raw materials. All such transactions have 
to go through the State Bank, which thus keeps 
a check on all operations which cannot be han- 
dled through the working fund. Moreover, as 
a rule, all money passes through the State Bank 
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(which has 3,000 branches), since cash receipts 
must be banked daily by trade and co-operative 
organizations. 

The Bank’s criteria for lending to particular 
factories are in part similar to those of banks in 
the United States or Great Britain, e.g., financial 
soundness; but the chief consideration is the 
relevance of the request to the Plan. Each enter- 
prise is supposed to be operating within the 
specifications of its part of the Plan: the Bank, 
too, has a financial plan. “No plan, no loan” is 
the motto. 

Although the State Bank controls only short- 
term loans, there are four banks which give 
long-term loans: the Prombanl^^, which finances 
capital construction of industry and electrifica- 
tion; the Solkhozban\, which finances agricul- 
ture; the Vse\oban\, which finances co-opera- 
tive societies; and the Ts€\omban\, which 
finances municipal construction. Like the State 
Bank, they are not independent in operation but 
are agencies for distributing state money and 
checking on the relevance of requests to the 
Plan. In practice, they are control departments 
of the Ministry of Finance, a fact recognized 
when the State Bank was officially transferred to 
that Ministry in 1947. 

The Ministry of State Control 

In addition to the current supervision of mon- 
etary transactions through the banks and the 
Ministry of Finance, there is a careful check 
through audits made by the Ministry of State 
Control, a Union-Republic ministry with a highly 
centralized administration. This body maintains 
a daily preliminary and post factum control of 
“the accounts, custody and expenditure of state 
monetary funds and material values” placed at 
the disposal of state, co-operative and other pub- 
lic organizations and enterprises. It is also re- 
sponsible for “the systematic, concrete, and op- 
erational supervision” of the fulfillment of all 
government decrees, and for the adoption of 
“urgent measures for strengthening Soviet dis- 
cipline.” Thus it can issue directives and impose 
penalties. It is closely linked to other agencies 
of control: its minister in 1949 was Mekhlis, a 
member of the Orgburo, who was replaced on 
retirement by Merkulov, head of the MGB, a 
fact which may indicate a tendency to link the 


work of this Ministry more closely to that of 
the secret police. 

The Secret Police 

To Western democratic peoples, nothing is 
more disturbing and abhorrent than the con- 
trols exercised over the administration by the 
secret or political police of the Ministry of State 
Security (MGB). The MGB works closely with 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) which 
is similarly a Union-Republic ministry but under 
direct central control in the R.S.F.S.R. The 
MVD handles the local police, the troops of the 
former NKVD, and the forced labor camps, 
while the MGB penetrates every section of the 
administration, watching for disaffection and 
swift to punish it. Not only can the secret police 
make arrests (though theoretically they should 
have the approval of the Attorney-General), 
they can also sentence to banishment or up to 
five years’ imprisonment in a corrective labor 
camp. 

The enormous powers concentrated in the 
hands of the political police have led the regime 
to make every effort to keep it under the control 
of the Party. ITius an outstanding member of 
the Politburo, Beriya, supervises both the MGB 
and the MVD; the members of both organiza- 
tions are nearly always Party members; and the 
secretaries of their Party groups report direct to 
the Central Committee. Thus the system of con- 
trols not only institutionalizes suspicion and 
espionage against the administration itself but 
also of the controlling groups against each other. 

IV. THE WORKERS 

The most colossal and in some ways most de- 
cisive task in building the planned economy has 
been the mass recruitment and training of its 
workers. From 1928 to 1940, a spectacular in- 
crease raised the numbers of workers and other 
employees from 11,539,000 to over 30,000,000. 
Probably 3 out of every 4 working in industry or 
administration in the latter year had been drawn 
into the system since the first Five-Year Plan. 

The great bulk of these workers came from 
the peasantry, always a supply of excess labor. 
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This excess labor was released from 1930 on 
through the collectivization of the farms. Some 
of the peasants sought the new employment; 
others were recruited by industrial agents. Com- 
petition for workers was so great that the gov- 
ernment assigned special areas to particular in- 
dustries. 

But it was difficult to keep the workers long 
enough in one place for adequate training in 
the handling of unfamiliar machinery. High 
turnover and low discipline were the not sur- 
prising results of absorbing huge masses of un- 
skilled labor. There was so much demand for 
labor by different industries that it was nearly 
always easy to secure alternative employment. 
Out of this situation arose the present system, 
which makes wide use of conscription for indus- 
trial training and work, of piecework and in- 
centive payments, and of such disciplinary 
devices as labor passports, forced labor, and con- 
centration camps. Put into force prior to the 
wartime period, these have become characteris- 
tic features of Soviet working conditions. 

Training in the "Free Labor Force" 

To ensure a constant supply of trained labor, 
the government in 1940 instituted the so-called 
“Free Labor Force,” or State Labor Reserves, by 
ordering an annual draft of 800,000 to 1,000,000 
boys between fourteen and seventeen years of 
age. As revised in 1947, the draft also included 
girls, and provided that boys between fourteen 
and seventeen and girls of fifteen and sixteen 
should go to railway and trade schools for two 
years to train as skilled workers, while fourteen- 
to eighteen-year-olds of both sexes serve in fac- 
tory plant schools for three to six months be- 
fore being drafted into less-skilled trades. After 
training, the youth is conscripted into industry 
for four years, no choice of occupation being 
given. Thereafter the boys are still liable for 
two to five years of military service. The differ- 
ence between military and industrial service is 
one of occupation rather than condition, how- 
ever, for Bedell Smith reports that the boys in 
the State Labor Reserves whom he saw were 
in military uniforms and under military disci- 
pline. 
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Labor Incentives 

But with all this, compulsory training is not 
enough to answer the Soviet government’s 
greatest concern: the low productivity of Soviet 
labor compared to that of the United States. 
Standards arc set for most work, such as brick- 
laying or even typing, and heavy additional per- 
centages are paid for output beyond the stand- 
ard. In 1936, for example, the standard for a 
day’s work for women typists was set at forty- 
five pages of thirty lines with sixty strokes each. 
Increase in output of lo per cent led to a 25 per 
cent higher salary, and increases over 40 per cent 
to a 125 per cent higher salary. By 1938, only 
16 per cent of all workers and employees re- 
ceived ordinary time- wages; the rest were on 
piecework or received bonuses in addition to 
basic wages. Thus the “piece-wage,” which Marx 
declared to be “the form of wages most in har- 
mony with the capitalist mode of production,” 
was adopted by the Stalin regime as typically 
socialist. 

The highest triumph of the ‘^piece-wage” came 
with the Stakhanovite movement, which after 
1935 replaced “socialist emulation” between col- 
lective groups. Under the earlier system, fac- 
tories challenged each other to competition in 
production; the newer trend emphasized indi- 
vidual achievement. It took its name from a 
coal miner, Alexei Stakhanov, who hewed a 
record output of coal on August 30, 1935, in- 
troducing a new division of labor by separating 
the skilled from the unskilled parts of his work, 
and also by improving the tools he u.scd and 
adapting them to the particular conditions under 
which he was working. This achievement was 
used to dramatize the rationalization of the pro- 
duction process for which Soviet factories and 
mines were at last equipped by the mid-thirties. 
Some of the production records were sheer pub- 
licity stunts and resulted from the work of 
teams of people rather than the individual 
Stakhanovite, as was often claimed. But the 
increase in individual quotas was sufficiently 
marked to provoke among many workers a defi- 
nite hostility, which was only stamped out in 
the great purge of 1936-38. Stakhanovism, de- 
scribed by Isaac Dcutscher, as a “mixture of 
progressive rationalization and old-time sweated 
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labor,” ® is now the characteristic form of Soviet 
work. 

Three problems arise from incentive pay- 
ments. The first is the difficulty of estimating 
their effect ahead of time. The tendency when 
drafting the Five- or even One-Year Plans has 
been to overestimate the effect of incentive pay- 
ments and to anticipate that the costs of pro- 
duction of enterprises would decrease, mainly 
through an increase in the productivity of labor. 
In general, however, productivity has not been 
raised to the levels estimated and, in conse- 
quence, enterprises have had to increase their 
expenses by employing more labor, or else lower 
the output and quality of their goods. 

The second problem arising from incentive 
payments is that higher wages are not, in fact, 
much of an incentive unless there is something 
to buy with them. The increase in labor’s spend- 
ing power has increased its demand for the lim- 
ited quantity of consumers’ goods. Since the 
Plan has concentrated on the construction of 
heavy industry, food and consumption goods are 
not equal to the demand; the results are discon- 
tentment, illegal transactions, dislocation of 
budgetary balances, and inflation. 

Beyond this, the continuation of sharply dif- 
fering wages based on productivity, coupled 
with the high prices of the necessities of life, 
give the average unskilled Soviet workman a 
far lower standard of living than the poorest of 
British workmen; the skilled Soviet worker can 
enjoy a standard of living more or less similar 
to that of his British equivalents, though still 
much lower than that of an American skilled 
worker. It seems evident, therefore, that either 
all Soviet workers must become skilled work- 
men, or else the effects of accelerated industrial- 
ization will be a continued tax on the consump- 
tion levels of the less productive workers and an 
increasing social and economic division in Soviet 
society. 

LABOK DISCIPLINE 

Financial incentives and non-material rewards, 
such as becoming a “Hero of Labor,” or even 
being elected to the Supreme Soviet, have been 
increasingly supplemented by penalties. Social 
insurance benefits arc weighted according to 

® Isaac Peutseber, Soviet Trade Unions, p. ii6. 


length of service in a single enterprise. Unem- 
ployment aids were abolished early in the 1930’^. 
Penalties for absenteeism (defined as being 
twenty minutes late for work or leaving early 
for lunch or loafing on the job three times in a 
month or four times in two successive months) 
changed during the years 1938 to 1940 from auto- 
matic dismissal with loss of seniority rights to 
six months’ compulsory work in the same enter- 
prise with one-quarter deduction from wages. 

The year 1940 marked a high point in labor 
discipline from which there has been no reces- 
sion. In that year it was declared: “Every sys- 
tem reproduces its labor on the basis of its own 
law of development . . . where the basic funds 
belong to the State, i.e., to the whole people, the 
work of this or that citizen cannot be his pri- 
vate business, but must always be a part of uni- 
fied social responsibility. The State has the right 
to distribute labor according to the best of its 
judgment.” In pursuance of this principle, all 
workers were forbidden to leave their jobs with- 
out permission, and the government decreed 
that skilled workers and technical personnel 
could be moved at will anywhere in the country. 
Since every worker must have a labor book, 
which is held by the employer, and cannot by 
law take a job without one, he can move in 
fact only if his employer agrees or if he can 
find another employer who because of the 
chronic labor shortage is willing to turn a blind 
eye to the illegality of his position. 

The Trade Uniorts 

Such restrictions on the mobility of workers 
coupled with government-set wage scales seems 
to leave little scope for trade unions and, in fact, 
the Bolshevik Revolution brought a fundamen- 
tal change in their position. Before the revolu- 
tion their function, as in other countries, was 
to protect the interests of the worker against the 
employer;^ so long as the NEP continued, 
something of this function remained. However, 
from the time that the workers’ state began itself 
to be the employer, and particularly after the 
abandonment of the NEP, the question was 
bound to arise whether the workers united in 
trade unions had any interests different from 

^ Under the Tsarist government, trade unions were legal 
though often persecuted under trumped-up charges. 
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those of the workers united in the Soviet state. 
To the old-line leaders of the unions it seemed 
obvious that whether the employer was the state 
or a private individual it was still to the advan- 
tage of the worker to work shorter hours and to 
receive higher wages. To the government, how-^ 
ever, there was a fundamental distinction. For- 
merly the long hours and low wages of the 
worker served only to line the pockets of a 
private employer. Now, however, the sacri- 
fices and energy of the worker would con- 
tribute to the welfare of the country as a 
whole, including the welfare of the worker 
himself. To reduce the amount of work or to 
demand a higher wage than the state was will- 
ing to grant was to rob the workers of the 
whole country. Therefore, instead of trying to 
get more pay for less work, the unions were 
urged to spur the workers to ever greater ef- 
forts. 

But the old habits of thought and action were 
too strong for many of the old leaders of the 
trade unions, and it was necessary to replace 
them with reliable officials before the unions 
became completely docile. The sweeping nature 
of the change can be understood by comparing 
the aims of the C.I.O. or the A. F. of L., as we 
know them, with the aims of the Soviet Council 
of Trade Unions as expressed in 1939: 

To help the workers improve their technical skill, 
to encourage socialist competition, to see that the 
workers do not get more sickness and disability 
benefits than they are entitled to. 

The latter part of the statement drawls its par- 
ticular point from the fact that since 1933 the 
trade unions have administered the social insur- 
ance system (p. 554). This remains their most 
im}X)rtant function. In the factories, they check, 
at least in form, the way in which management 
allocates the funds for safety devices, arranges 
holidays, and promotes housing programs. In 
addition, they may raise the workers’ standards 
of living by developing market gardens and 
canteens. 

No trade union, of course, would consider 
organizing a strike to enforce certain standards 
for the workers. During the war Harry Hop- 
kins apologized for the late arrival of some war 
materials from the United States by explaining 
that they had been delayed by strikes. “Strikes,” 


St9 

said Stalin, raising his eyebrows, “don’t you have 
police.?” 

Soviet trade unions are organized industrially, 
and usually include 80 to 90 per cent of all the 
workers in an industry, in part because mem- 
bership provides special social insurance bene- 
fits. The pyramid of the trade unions rests on 
the factory or the shop organization, with its 
executive committee, and includes town, re- 
gional, republic, and central organizations and 
committees. They each include the ubiquitous 
Party fraction, and are governed by the princi- 
ple of democratic centralism (p. 474). In fact, 
the Central Council of Trade Unions has com- 
plete control (subject to the dictation of the 
Party), and when the Tenth Congress of Trade 
Unions was called in 1949, the first time 
since 1932, there was not even a free debate on 
policy. 

Forced Labor 

In the background of Soviet labor policy 
stands always the shadow of forced and prison 
labor. While figures have been much disputed, 
former Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith esti- 
mates that, including the State Labor Reserves, 
there are about fifteen million in the involun- 
tary labor pool, that is, one-eighth of the total 
population of the Soviet Union.® The other 
three groups contributing to this pool in 1949 
were prisoners of war, those drawn for labor 
from occupied areas of Europe, and those im- 
prisoned by the MV^D without legal trial. 

Our knowledge of the “camps of correctional 
labor” controlled by the MVD is now based on 
the first-hand accounts of many Poles who ex- 
perienced their rigors after the Soviet Union 
occupied eastern Poland in 1939 but were re- 
leased to form the free Polish Army in Iran after 
the Nazi attack, and of Soviet citizens them- 
selves who escaped during the Nazi invasion. 
Most of the prisoners are said to be in the camps 
for political reasons— holding unorthodox politi- 
cal opinions, resisting collectivization, belonging 
to nationality groups suspected by the govern- 
ment, performing religious observances during 
the period of repression, and so forth. Some arc 
there for breaking economic laws or failing to 

® Walter Bedell Smith, My Three Years in Moscow, p 
121 ff. ' ' 
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meet their quotas. Some arc ordinary criminals. 
Some are believed to be the victims of arrest 
solely to augment the forced labor supply. 

Because they must undertake particularly ar- 
duous and at times secret projects, the forced 
labor camps are often located in remote places. 
Forced laborers mine gold, build dams, rail- 
roads, and factories, tend the forests, clear land, 
all under conditions of semistarvation and great 
brutality. Death rates are high, but because of 
the continuing streams of labor the projects con- 
tinue unhaltcd. Whether or not there is, in fact, 
an economic advantage in having so large a 
force of unpaid labor to carry out the hardest of 
tasks in the most unpleasant of areas, there is a 
psychological advantage to the regime in keep- 
ing the so-called free workers so constantly 
aware of the dread consequences of relaxing 
tlicir efforts. 

V. THE MANAGERS 

In the Soviet Union there is no such distinc- 
tion between the government official and the 
businessman as is familiar to Americans. Every 
industrial or business manager in the Soviet 
Union, as well as each of his workers, is a state 
employee. Every enterprise is as much a part of 
the government service as is a department in a 
ministry. Thus to describe the personnel of the 
public service in the Soviet Union is to describe 
the work of almost everyone in the country. 

Since the energies of the Soviet Union are con- 
centrated to such a vast extent upon industrial 
production, it is hardly surprising that the out- 
standing “public servants” in the country are 
the industrial managers. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of a manager is that, within the limits 
of the Plan, he is entrusted with the operations 
of his own particular part of the public econ- 
omy. A minister is considered to be a manager 
just as much as is the head of a factory, the dif- 
ference in their work being one of scope rather 
than of kind. 

As a result, there is much less difficulty in 
moving from a position as manager of an enter- 
prise to an important position in a ministry than 
would be the case in the United States, Great 
Britain, or France. Former factory managers 
now occupy many of the highest administrative 


posts both in the Soviet government and in the 
Communist Party.^ Since the government di- 
rects industry, both governmental and industrial 
posts require much the same qualifications: 
technical knowledge of industry, efficiency in 
handling work and people, and a strong com- 
mitment to the purposes of the Party and state. 

The Evolution of Industrial Management 

In the early days of the Soviet Union it was 
not easy to find people who had the necessary 
knowledge of industry combined with loyalty 
to the regime. Nonparty specialists (who had re- 
ceived their training during the Tsarist regime 
and who had belonged to the bourgeoisie) often 
were given responsible positions but shared their 
authority with less expert Bolsheviks. During 
the transition to the first Five-Year Plan these 
nonparty specialists were sometimes accused of 
“wrecking” activities, a term which often meant 
nothing more than a failure to attain impossible 
goals with inadequate resources. But suspicions 
arising from their class origin led to the familiar 
round of purges and political trials. It led also 
to a new policy of developing political loyalty 
and technical skill in the same person. 

THE '‘red” specialists 

This new policy was applied in two ways. For 
one thing, the old Communist managers were 
given leaves of absence to get technical training. 
But even more effective were the technical 
schools, developed to train “Red specialists.” 
Large numbers of workers were rushed through 
these schools in the hope of providing members 
of the proletariat with the training to enable 
them to assume managerial responsibilities. In 
1928 it was decreed that 65 per cent of all new 
applicants had to be workers and that at least 
1,000 active Communists were to enter engineer- 
ing schools every year. 

Despite their proletarian background, the 
products of this training were more concerned 
with speeding production than with making 

® There arc, of course, other tyi^cs of positions, such as 
those in the diplomatic service, which are of very different 
character and hence require different training and experi- 
ence. But the men in these positions arc far fewer, and they 
are of a less clearly defined type, than those in industrial 
management. 
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conditions easier for the workers. Thus, in a 
Russian novel of the time, the manager of a 
trust declares that no effort must be spared in 
building a great industrial enterprise “even if 
the worker has it three times as bad as in the 
old days/' Much was accomplished by the mam 
agers and technicians of the middle 1930's, 
though their work showed the lack of sufficient 
systematic training. During the purges of 
1936-38, however, many of them suffered seri- 
ous penalties, of which complete removal from 
office was one of the less severe. What was espe- 
cially striking was the extent to which party 
members were the victims of this purge. 

THE NEW TECHNICAL EXPERTS 

The mass turnover in industrial management 
and administration after the “Great Purge” 
brought still another group into power. The 
new managers were usually young engineers, 
not long out of school, but with a much broader 
and more systematic training than the “Red 
specialists.” Though they had been brought up 
as members of the Communist Party, their in- 
terest was in their profession rather than in po- 
litical problems. They were unquestioning ad- 
herents of Stalin, to whom they attributed the 
progress of the industrialization program and 
the increased international strength of the Soviet 
Union. 

The new managers were no more concerned 
about the low standard of living of the workers 
than their predecessors had been. “They were 
educated,” writes an expert observer, “to the 
idea that a society with a developed industry 
and without a capitalist class corresponds, ipso 
facto, to the ideal of a ‘classless society,’ and that 
to strive for social equality would be mere ‘petty 
bourgeois leveling.’ ” Their interest was in “a 
strong State to build a national economy.” 

This group of young engineers and techni- 
cians came to typify the class of industrial man- 
agers, who in 1937 already numbered three- 
quarters of a million out of about ten million 
“intelligentsia” in the Soviet Union. They were 
first appointed to head or assist in industrial 
enterprises. Increasingly they have been picked 
for high posts in the ministries, often when they 
arc still quite young; for example, when the 
Ministry of Heavy Industry was split into six 
smaller ministries in January 1939 the eldest of 


die new heads was forty-six, and four of the 
others were between thirty-five and thirty-nine. 
In 1943 one-third of the ministries were headed 
by men who had formerly been managers of in- 
dustrial enterprises, many rising directly from 
the office of plant manager. Not surprisingly 
they are often said to be much more like the 
general managers of big corporations than like 
civil servants. Thus, quite naturally, the man- 
agers of industry tend to become the leaders of 
the government which manages the economy. 

This is the most striking development in the 
recent history of the Soviet Union. It marks a 
new series of relationships between management 
and the Party, relationships which are still in 
process of evolution. It raises questions impor- 
tant not only for the Soviet Union itself but also 
for other countries. How are the managers re- 
cruited? What training and what incentives do 
they receive? Can supervision from above be 
combined with initiative at the local level? Are 
the managers a new and self-perpetuating elite 
in the Soviet Union? 

Selecting the Managers 

There is a State Commission on the Civil 
Service in the Soviet Union which performs 
most of the functions handled by the Civil 
Service Commission of Great Britain and the 
United States, except the important one of re- 
cruitment. Set up in 1935 as a part of the Com- 
missariat of Finance, the State Commission on 
the Civil Service became in 1941 an independ- 
ent agency, with responsibility to the Council 
of Ministers as a whole. Subject to its ap- 
proval, and working closely with the Ministry 
of Finance, it establishes job classification sys- 
tems and efficiency charts. One of its particular 
problems is to keep administrative staffs from 
becoming too large and to shift personnel from 
office desks to field work. 

Actual recruitment is in the hands of the par- 
ticular ministries, a fact which originally tended 
to turn departments, trusts, and even factories 
into strongly personalized organizations, partic- 
ularly under the First and Second Five-Year 
Plans. During the purges of 1936-38 it was com- 
mon to have a large number of subordinates 
brought to trial whenever a leading official was 
prosecuted because their dependence on him for 
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reappointment or promotion opened them to 
suspicion. Partly to avoid the reappearance of 
personally controlled organizations, and also to 
improve the standard of personnel, greater em- 
phasis was placed subsequently on the appoint- 
ment of managers who had technical knowledge 
and the ability to meet operational problems. 
Stalin declared that managers should be less of 
“the 'office chair' and 'meeting table’ type,” and 
Pravda wrote in 1943 that efficient management 
demanded "a thorough grasp of . . . economics 
and intimate knowledge of all detail.” 

TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 

The kind of training for management which 
is now provided in the Soviet Union differs 
from that favored in the United States or in 
Great Britain. The Russians have little faith in 
the study of administrative techniques such as 
is provided in American courses or schools of 
public, personnel, or business administration. 
Still less do they favor the broad cultural train- 
ing in the liberal arts on the basis of which the 
administrative class in Great Britain is selected. 
The Russians believe that training for manage- 
ment should be technical training, and that 
study of administrative organization and eco- 
nomics should be undertaken in close conjunc- 
tion with the operations of a particular industry. 

Many of the major administrative bodies in 
the Soviet Union now have their own training 
schools. In the Planning Academy of the State 
Planning Commission training is mainly in eco- 
nomics but is closely related to the technical 
problems handled by the Commission. Each of 
the ministries which deals with economic prob- 
lems has an academy under its jurisdiction 
which gives technical training in the particular 
field of work of the ministry (e.g., electricity, 
machine tools) and combines it with adminis- 
trative work. 

A firsthand account (1943) of the training 
school of one of the larger ministries speaks of 
the students as including almost all the nation- 
alities of the Soviet Union. The average age was 
thirty, since most had had ten to fifteen years’ 
working experience before entering the acad- 
emy. They were described as ‘'practical, hard- 
boiled, capable men (and women) with a good 
knowledge of the industry at the point of pro- 
duction” who "had been chosen in the main for 


their ability to get things done.” The academy 
course was three to five years in length and in- 
cluded administrative work in various fields. 
There were comprehensive courses in eco- 
nomics and politics as well as a detailed study 
of the organization of the industry in question. 

THE STRESS ON SPECIALIZATION 

The new type of manager is a product of 
Soviet education. He reflects its emphasis on 
technical equipment, its highly pragmatic char- 
acter, its concern with theory only as an aid 
to practice. He is trained to become a produc- 
tion expert, and usually with considerable suc- 
cess, He is drawn either from those who have 
demonstrated their qualities of leadership on 
the job and are subsequently given technical 
training, or from the engineers and technicians 
who have proved their administrative capacities 
in the field of production. In either case, he is a 
specialist with technical training. 

That the Soviet Union entrusts its major ad- 
ministrative responsibilities to men of this type 
seems to reinforce the arguments of those in 
Great Britain who maintain that too few ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in that country are 
placed in the hands of experts, at least in the 
national sphere (p. 155). It is true that adminis- 
trative responsibilities in most Soviet ministries 
are more exclusively economic, and more nar- 
rowly specialized, than in most British or 
French ministries. But as the governments in 
Great Britain and France assume more respon- 
sibilities in the economic sphere it seems likely 
that they too will place increasing dependence 
upon technically trained specialists for adminis- 
trative action. 

Public Service Supervision and Incentives 

One of the key problems of any public service 
is to encourage personal initiative while main- 
taining central supervision and control of all 
activities. The device of the public corporation, 
as used in Great Britain, the United States, and 
France, meets this problem by combining inde- 
pendence in day-to-day action with ultimate re- 
sponsibility to the legislature and executive. 
Enterprises in the Soviet Union have far less 
independence of action because of the need to 
meet the requirements of the centrally imposed 
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plan. However, far more publicity is given the 
efforts of individual persons in the Soviet Union 
than in Great Britain or France, where civil 
service ‘‘anonymity” may protect inefficiency, 
though it may also cloak great achievements. 

PENALTIES 

The policy of punishing managers and tech- 
nicians severely for failures and mishaps some- 
times appears to be an obstacle rather than an 
incentive to the display of initiative. Particularly 
among lower officials, the fear of dismissal, de- 
motion, or of a worse penalty, such as physical 
punishment or a term in a corrective labor 
camp, has often resulted in excessive timidity 
and caution, an unwillingness to exercise imagi- 
nation or to take risks. There is a natural feel- 
ing that so long as one follows orders exactly 
one cannot be blamed for any mishap: the re- 
sponsibility is that of the official who issued the 
order. And there is a tendency for each official 
to ask his superior to make the necessary deci- 
sion when problems arise. In this way officials 
at the top of the hierarchy may be overwhelmed 
by the amount of work forced upon them by 
subordinates reluctant to accept responsibility. 
On the other hand, those officials who are not 
in a position to leave vital decisions to others, 
or who arc held responsible for a high produc- 
tion quota assigned from above, may be stimu- 
lated to superhuman efforts. 

REWARDS 

If penalties for failure are severe, rewards for 
achievements arc correspondingly great. The 
manager is a kind of efficiency expert who dem- 
onstrates his capacity by meeting and, if pos- 
sible, surpassing the goals which have been set 
for him. To overfulfill a part of the Five-Year 
Plan is a matter of nation-wide self-congratula- 
tion, and those responsible become popular 
heroes. To bring actual costs of production 
(i.e., the amount of labor and materials going 
into a product) below planned costs is the mark 
of successful technicians and managers. The 
manager who thus distinguishes himself may 
receive a large personal bonus, and he may 
retain a portion of the factory’s unexpected 
profit for use in a “manager’s fund” from which 
incentive payments may be given to workers — 
a device which further increases his influence 


in the factory. Most important of all, the suc- 
cessful manager is likely to be selected for 
greater responsibilities carrying more prestige. 
In addition to personal glory, financial rewards, 
and power, there are also the less tangible in- 
centives which influence businessmen and pub- 
lic servants in any country: recognition of the 
importance of the work, and desire to do a good 
job. 

Managemenf and the Party 

* 

But what about the relationship between 
management, whether in industry or in ad- 
ministration, and the Communist Party? In 
1929 the Party itself declared that the manager 
was in sole and complete charge of his plant 
or office and that his “operational-economic 
orders” were “unconditionally binding” on all 
personnel “regardless of what posts they occupy 
in Party, trade-union, or other organization.” 
But Party organs in particular enterprises still 
watch all details of administration within the 
plant and, according to the Party Conference 
of February 1941, “systematically ‘bore into’ the 
affairs of industrial plants . . . and help direc- 
tors in their daily work of industrial manage- 
ment.” 

There is one radical difference, however, be- 
tween the supervision of management by local 
Party members in the period before 1929 and 
in the period of the Third and Fourth Five-Year 
Plans. In the early period Party members in a 
particular enterprise kept a close political and 
ideological check upon managers, who often 
were not Party members and whose “class ori- 
gin” frequently opened them to suspicion. 
Today Party members supervise only the prac- 
tical working of the enterprise, and Party organs 
have become one more instrument of adminis- 
trative control over the operations of industry, 
not a special watchdog of orthodoxy, because 
the managers themselves are now members, 
and often prominent members, of the Party. 
They are prominent not only because of their 
unquestioning loyalty to the regime, but also 
because of the increasing interest of the Party 
itself in the problems of production. The Party 
is no longer mainly a “workers’ party” but 
rather a “producers’ ” party, whose highest of- 
fices arc often filled by the new industrial man- 
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agers (p. 476). Under these circumstances Party 
and administrative controls arc often exercised 
by the same person, or at least by people of rela- 
tively similar background and training. 

Are the Managers a New Elite? 

The importance of the role of industrial man- 
agers in the Soviet Union raises the question 
of whether they may be a new and perhaps self- 
perpetuating elite. Some evidence in support 
of this view comes from the educational^ regu- 
lations introduced in 1940 under which only the 
children of skilled workmen and of the intel- 
ligentsia could easily secure those opportunities 
for education essential for the higher posts in 
the Soviet Union (p. 551)- Moreover, some ob- 
servers believe there is evidence of a deliberate 
policy of fostering the continued rule of the 
group of industrial managers which has already 
penetrated into all the sources of power in the 


Soviet Union. Others question the permanence 
of the educational restrictions and doubt that 
an elite of industrial managers could have en- 
trenched itself since the purge of 1936-38. 

Only time can tell which of these suppositions 
is correct. But in either case the very nature of 
the Soviet planned economy and the emphasis 
on continued heavy industrialization will con- 
tinue to place industrial managers in positions 
of leadership. They form a group which ap- 
pears to answer at least two of the criteria laid 
down by Donald Kingsley in Representative 
Bureaucracy (p. 160) : they are deeply commit- 
ted to the general purposes of the regime, at 
least so long as the regime continues its policy 
of reward according to achievement, and they 
are men of “push and go.” It is less certain that 
they are men who put the immediate welfare 
of the common people higher than the particu- 
lar objectives of the ruling group. 



CHAPTER 7 


Local Organs 
of Soviet State Power 


The characteristic feature of Soviet adminis- 
tration is the extent to which all national and 
local government bodies are integrated. It is 
significant that Soviet law does not use the ex- 
pression ‘local government” or “local self-gov- 
ernment” but refers always to the “local organs 
of state power.” Yet these organs are not looked 
on as “branch offices” of the central govern- 
ment, nor are their chief officials appointed by 
the central government as is the French prefect 
(p. 370). Administrative and legislative activi- 
ties in the local sphere are carried on by locally 
elected soviets, but complete harmony with the 
central authorities is maintained by the fact that 
the decisions of any soviet may be overruled by 
a higher soviet (the town by the district, and so 
on up to the Supreme Soviet). The official ex- 
planation of the extraordinary similarity of de- 
cisions at all levels is that the classless nature 
of Soviet society leads naturally to unanimity 
between alFexecutive and administrative bodies 
and the people who elect them. In fact, it arises 
from the complete control at every level by the 
centrally organized Communist Party. 


I. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Lenin taught that there should be “central- 
ized supervision and decentralized activity.” 
The translation of this maxim into practice has 
meant that in the Soviet Union, local units, 
which range in size from the Union Republics 
to the villages, are neither restricted to nor guar- 
anteed certain spheres of action. Even defense 
may fall within their scope, so that areas sur- 


rounded by the Nazis during the war already 
had the administrative organization for pre- 
paring their own defense. The Russians declare 
that each soviet, down to the town and village, 
is a “miniature Supreme Soviet.” Yet at any 
moment a higher soviet may issue orders which 
override the decisions of the lower body. 

Distribution of Work Between National 
and Local Governments 

Local authorities in the Soviet Union thus 
undertake a much wider range of activities than 
in countries like the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France. They not only administer facil- 
ities for education, health, and social welfare, 
but also theaters, movies, and forms of com- 
munication like telephones. In addition to 
providing customary services like water, sewer- 
age, gas, and transportation, Soviet towns and 
cities operate banks, build houses, administer 
hotels and warehouses, and run most of the re- 
tail trade of their area. Until recently they also 
controlled a large and varied group of indus- 
tries, mainly concerned with consumption 
goods, but these were transferred after World 
War II to All-Union ministries (p. 495). 

Certain of the activities of local organs arise 
naturally from the nationalization of land and 
property in the Soviet Union. Since there are 
no private landlords, the local authorities build 
housing accommodations in their districts and 
control their use. Since there are no private 
food shops or wholesalers, the local government 
must acquire and distribute food supplies and 
in consequence run the restaurants and public 
dining rooms. Local authorities also inspect the 
work of all enterprises in their area to see that 
their performance is in conformity with the 
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national plan. In addition, they are responsible 
for the observance of law, order, and civil rights. 

For local authorities to have so broad a range 
of functions is unusual. But to the American 
or English it is more significant that all these 
functions are exercised under the control of 
higher authorities. Local organs operate in prac- 
tice with just about the same amount of free- 
dom as the manager of a small enterprise. They 
make proposals; they may draw up programs. 
But generally their activities are restricted to 
carrying out centrally approved plans. Thus 
their action in fact is limited to ch<x)sing the 
best means of carrying out predetermined ob- 
jectives. 

A certain amount of autonomy, it is true, is 
possessed by Republic Ministries, like the Minis- 
try of Communal Economy, which vary in char- 
acter from Republic to Republic. This Ministry 
supervises transportation, water supply, develop- 
ment and maintenance of electric power, gar- 
bage disposal, and other public services. 
Through such Ministries is provided a limited 
amount of decentralization. But in general, de- 
spite the range of local responsibilities in the 
Soviet Union, control by central authorities is 
no less complete than in France. 

Local Government Finance 

Budgetary arrangements also follow the pro- 
gression customary in the Soviet Union. Each 
local unit makes out a statement of its require- 
ments for the coming year and estimates their 
cost. This estimate is passed to the next highest 
authority, which goes over the list, approving 
or disapproving each item, adds its own re- 
quirements, and passes it still higher. The vil- 
lage or town budget goes to the district; dis- 
tricts and cities send theirs to the region or 
Union Republic; the Union Republics present 
their composite plans and estimates to the Su- 
preme Soviet. Final consideration, and approval 
or disapproval, is left to the State Planning 
Commission, working with the ministries. Each 
item must find its place within the general Five- 
Year and One-Year Plans, since raw materials, 
labor, and finance arc all considered and allo- 
cated nationally. 

Once the final decisions have been made, the 
process goes into reverse. The authority to 


/Spend money is passed down through the dif- 
ferent units until it finally reaches the cities, 
towns, and villages. At the same time taxation 
quotas are assigned, for the local authorities are 
responsible for collecting the taxes through 
which the national economic plan is financed 
(P- 5 ^ 5 )- Authority to spend means only that 
the local organ can keep a certain proportion of 
the taxes it collects. In addition, grants or sub- 
sidies from the higher authorities are added. 

Proponents of the Russian system make a 
good deal of the fact that taxes are not based 
on the “rateable” value of property as in Great 
Britain (p. 164) and that poor areas, far from 
being penalized in the Soviet Union for their 
poverty, arc helped by central allocations more 
than richer areas. In fact, a deliberate policy is 
hallowed of developing poorer and more remote 
areas in the Soviet Union with the aim of mak- 
ing them self-sufficient. But a sales tax like the 
turnover tax, when it falls on necessities as well 
as luxuries, as in the Soviet Union (p. 515), is 
much harder on the poor than on the rich. 

II. THE UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT 

The units of English local government, com- 
plicated as they are, are far less complex than 
those of the Soviet Union. 

Nationality Divisions 

The first and so-called federal division of the 
U.S.S.R. is into Union Republics. These vary 
widely in size, for each of the Union Republics 
is supposed to represent one national group, the 
majority of whose people reside within its 
boundaries (p. 460). Smaller national groups 
are organized into autonomous republics, au- 
tonomous regions, and national areas (okrug), 
which are progressively smaller in size, reflect- 
ing the numbers of the particular national mi- 
nority. 

Administrative Divisions 

Another and intersecting series of divisions is 
made for administrative purposes. The two 
largest divisions of this type are the territory 
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(krai) and the region (oblast). The territory is 
usually larger than the region and may include 
nationality divisions like autonomous regions 
and national areas. The administrative regions, 
o£ which there were 8o before the war, natu- 
rally contain no autonomous regions but may 
include national areas. The regions vary greatly 
in size, the Moscow Region including 2,000 vil- 
lages and 42 towns, as compared with only 41 
villages and one town in the South Ossetian 
Regions. 

STRUCTURE OF 

LOCAL SOVIET ADMINISTRATION 

# DIVISION BASED ON NATIONALITY 
O DIVISION FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
PURPOSES ONLY 



INCLUDING RURAL AREAS, 

VILLAGES AND SMALL TOWNS 

Both nationality and administrative divisions 
include districts (rayony), which are units com- 
posed of rural areas, villages, and small towns. 
There were 3,500 of these in 1938 and 4,000 in 

^ 947 - 

At the base of this pyramid are the cities and 
towns, the town-hamlets and hamlets, and the 
villages. In 1939 there were 934 cities and towns, 
1,938 town-hamlets and hamlets, and about 70,- 
000 villages. By 1951 the steady and impressive 
growth of urban centers throughout the Soviet 
Union in response to the industrialization pro- 
gram had increased the number of cities to 


over 1,200. Cities of more than 100,000 people 
may be subdivided administratively into urban 
districts or wards, Moscow, for example, hav- 
ing 24. 

The small towns and villages form part of the 
district and are therefore supervised by the dis- 
trict soviet. Medium-sized towns come under the 
jurisdiction of the region or territory. Larger 
towns and cities and the metropolitan centers 
of the Union like Moscow,^ and autonomous 
republics come directly under the Union Re- 
publics. 

The most distinctive feature of the units of 
local government in the Soviet Union is the na- 
tionality divisions, which can be justified chiefly 
through the formal recognition they give to the 
policy of maintaining the identity of the differ- 
ent nationality groups in the country. But there 
seems little justification for the present admin- 
istrative divisions. The territories and regions 
are tex) large and the disStricts too small for 
handling such large scale responsibilities as pub- 
lic health or drainage plans. Nor are any of the 
units particularly well suited to directing eco- 
nomic activities, which rarely fit within their 
boundaries; indeed, this failure is possibly a 
further reason for transferring light industry to 
All-Union control (p. 507). Still, the strong cen- 
tralization of authority in all fields makes the 
size and character of the local government units 
matter less in the Soviet Union than in Eng- 
land, although the very fact of centralized plan- 
ning leads to the expectation of more rationally 
planned units. 

III. THE LOCAL ORGANS 

Theoretically the most important organ in the 
Soviet Union is the council, or Soviet of W aris- 
ing People s Deputies. Every administrative unit 
from Union Republic down to urban district 
has its own soviet. According to the 1936 Consti- 
tution, the members of each soviet should be 
elected directly for two years by all the voters 
in the area. In fact, no elections were held be- 
tween 1939 and 1947. 

^ There arc no special ^governmental arranjtemcnts for 
Moscow as the capital city as there are for London and 
Paris, though Moscow has relatively more independence 
from control than other cities because the national ministries 
arc in the city. 
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The local soviets arc responsible under the 
Constitution for broad functions. The soviets 
themselves arc supposed to “direct the work of 
the organs of administration subordinate to 
them/’ sec to “the maintenance of public order, 
the observance of the laws, and the protection 
of the rights of citizens,” “direct local economic 
and cultural organization,” and “draw up the 
local budget.” To do all this they are empowered 
to “adopt decisions and isSsue orders within the 
limits of die powers vested in them by the laws 
of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republic.” 

But despite this extensive list of functions and 
powers, the soviets in practice have relatively 
little, if any, authority. The real seat of power, 
in so far as power resides in the local organs, is 
in the executive committee elected by each soviet 
as its executive and administrative organ. The 
executive committee officially has full authority 
between sessions of the soviet, but in practice di- 
rects all the activities of the latter at all times,^ 
a not surprising parallel to the operations of gov- 
ernment at the All-Union level. In areas where 
the executive committee is large, control is cen- 
tralized in the hands of the presidium, a small 
group elected i)y the executive committee as an 
inner executive. 

Local government in the Soviet Union thus 
has two characteristic features, each of which is 
strongly marked: a broad basis of popular par- 
ticipation in local governmental activities, but at 
the same time complete centralization (of the 
limited authority left the local organs by cen- 
trally directed planning) in the hands of a small 
governing group which, in practice, is far less 
responsible to the soviet of its area than to 
higher executive organs and to the Party. 

Popular Participation 

Much of the machinery of local government 
in the Soviet Union, like that in the national 
sphere (p. 488), seems designed to provide op- 
portunities for active participation in public af- 
fairs by the largest possible number of people. 

2 The Constitiiti(m states specifically that the executive 
orjijans of the soviets arc responsible not only to the soviet 
“which elected them” but also to “the executive organ of 
the superior soviet.” This is a clear indication of the inten- 
tion to have power exercised by the executive organ, for 
there is no naention of the responsibilities of the soviet itself 
to other authorities. 


in the words of Stalin, the soviets are “a school 
of government for tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers and peasants.” In this way, he 
added, they “bind the masses to the regime.” 
It is the soviets rather than the Party which are 
designed to provide outlet for the creative activi- 
ties of the people (but see p. 484). 

Popular participation is secured in the first 
place by direct elections. As in the national elec- 
tions, many candidates may be nominated, but 
through a process of elimination in the course 
of campaigning only one candidate is left by the 
time of the election. Not surprisingly, it is al- 
ways the candidate supported by the Commu- 
nist Party, although this candidate is not neces- 
sarily a member of the Party. The single candi- 
date must receive at least 51 per cent of the 
votes or the election is held over again; but as in 
other Soviet elections the local candidate usually 
gets nearly 100 per cent of the votes and, simi- 
larly, nearly 100 per cent of the voters turn out 
even though there is only one candidate for 
whom to vote. In the elections for local Soviets 
in the R.S.F.S.R. in 1947, the lowest percentage 
of voters was 99.81. 

Another peculiar feature of Soviet elections is 
the provision that citizens do not need to vote 
in their own constituencies but may exercise 
their franchise wherever they happen to be. 
Plural voting is prevented by stamping voters’ 
cards at the moment of voting. 

Deputies are also subject to recall by a two- 
thirds majority of the voters or by a majority 
decision of the section, or committee, of the 
soviet of which the deputy is a member. In the 
latter case, the section is supposed to “justify” 
its action to the electorate. 

A unique feature of a Soviet local election is 
the mandate to the deputies. Various groups of 
electors draw up “instructions” embodying their 
requests for action. Over 100,000 “instructions” 
were filed at one Moscow election; these in- 
cluded the requests of 595 enterprises (with 400,- 
000 voters) for more retail stores, of 80 groups 
that goods traffic should operate at night to re- 
lieve daytime congestion in the streets, and of 49 
other groups for better and cheaper laundry 
service. All requests are listed in order of prior- 
ity and printed in a large book. This volume is 
supposed to act as a directive for the work of 
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the soviet until the next election two years 
later, but there is no record of how well the 
mandates are carried out. 

THJE SIZE OF THE SOVIETS 

In addition to this elaborate procedure for 
public participation, the soviets themselves are 
designed to bring a large number of people into 
contact with the business of government. Cities 
like Moscow and Leningrad have over a thou- 
sand deputies. Towns with a population of 
10,000 to 20,000 must have no fewer than 35 
deputies. Rural district soviets usually consist of 
100 to 200 deputies but are allowed as many as 
250. Even a hamlet of 1,000 people has 9 mem- 
bers and somewhat larger ones have as many 
as 25. The size depends on the number of in- 
habitants and on the requirements of the con- 
stitution of the particular Union Republic. The 
norm for villages in the R.S.F.S.R. is one deputy 
for every 100 to 250 persons, and for Moscow 
one deputy for every 3,000. Where the English, 
and even more the American, system of local 
government usually combines large constituen- 
cies with small councils, the Soviet system more 
often combines small constituencies with large 
councils. Altogether there were 70,000 local 
soviets in 1947 with over 1,300,000 deputies. 

Meetings of the soviets are held monthly in 
the cities and bimonthly in the districts. They 
are described as informal in character but arc 
said to possess a “natural discipline” arising 
from the common interests of the deputies and 
the absence of class or property divisions, which 
prevents criticisms of the executive body from 
disturbing their “genuine unity.” The Moscow 
Soviet, like the Supreme Soviet, sits in rows in a 
room that looks like an opera house. Any mem- 
ber may speak, ordinarily for ten minutes, but 
there is little indication that many avail them- 
selves of the opportunity though orders are 
sometimes issued that a minimum number of 
questions must be asked. At one time village 
soviets were ordered to discuss all matters of 
national importance as well as of local interest, 
but time and knowledge were found to be too 
limited. 

The meetings appear to be more educative 
in function than anything else, except perhaps 
insofar as they permit the ventilation of griev- 
ances. That they are not intended to create 


policy is obvious from a contemporary com- 
ment: “The Party gives the soviets directives 
that set the political line and direction of their 
work.” Further, though Party members are not 
necessarily a majority in the local soviets, their 
strict discipline provides them with control of 
divergences, should any arise. 

In the end, the purpose of the elaborate hier- 
archy of the soviets seems to be twofold : to pro- 
vide for widespread popular participation in 
governmental organs, and to encourage the ven- 
tilation of grievances against local officials. 
Through the latter process, the masses secure 
the satisfaction of criticizing or hearing criti- 
cized the officials with whom they are in im- 
mediate contact, and at the same time learn 
some of the difficulties with which the local 
bureaucracy is confronted. Particularly in such 
troublesome areas as housing, this provides what 
is in effect a safety valve. Perhaps even more 
important for the regime is the check on lower 
officials thus provided. As in all “self-criticism” 
it is a clue to bottlenecks and a safeguard against 
local concentrations of power (see p. 446). 

THE SECTIONS 

» 

The deputies not only sit in council; they also 
serve on one of the committees or sections into 
which the soviet is divided. These sections re- 
semble the administrative committees of the 
typical English council: they too deal with sub- 
jects like public health, education, trade, hous- 
ing, and local industries. Yet there are certain 
marked differences. 

In the first place, the sections are often very 
large. In 1936 the Moscow public health section 
had 600 members, the local industry section, 170 
members, the school section, 88, and the finance 
committee, 30. Again, as with the soviets, num- 
bers appear to be considered good in themselves. 

In the second place many of the elected mem- 
bers of the soviet and the sections hold jobs 
under the soviet itself. There is no barrier to 
election, as in England, because of being a pub- 
lic employee. For this reason teachers often sit 
in the education section, doctors in the public 
health section, and carpenters in the housing sec- 
tion. Those who support this practice maintain 
that it makes more sense than the English prac- 
tice of allowing private contractors to sit on a 
housing committee. In any case, in view of the 
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practical work the sections undertake, there arc 
considerable advantages in drawing on the ex- 
perience of people working in that field, even if 
they are city or district employees. 

The fact that public employees are members 
of the soviet, and of the sections, points to a still 
more important distinction between English and 
Russian practices — the lack of a hard and fast 
line in the Soviet Union between elected repre- 
sentatives and paid officials. While in the Eng- 
lish local government committees the elected 
councillors work side by side with the officials 
they employ, the latter show considerable defer- 
ence to council members and feel responsible 
for carrying out their orders. In the Soviet Union 
there is no practical distinction between an 
elected member of the soviet and a soviet em- 
ployee, a natural result of the fact that the same 
person may be both. 

The sections of a soviet are less powerful than 
the committees of an English council. Their 
duty is to “inspect, advise, inquire and propose.” 
They consider the plans of work of the admin- 
istrative department with which they arc asso- 
ciated, and work alongside it, in a somewhat 
subsidiary capacity. They investigate conditions 
in the institutions or enterprises in their field, 
listen to proposals from outside groups, and 
give their judgment on current problems to the 
.soviet and the presidium. They have no meas- 
ure of executive power, however, nor can they 
initiate the spending of money. It has been said 
that “The section recommends, advises, com- 
plains, and even demands. The presidium de- 
cides.” 

THE ACTIVISTS 

Another interesting indication of the empha- 
sis on popular participation is found in groups, 
peculiar to the Soviet Union, called “activists.” 
These are workers elected by factories or other 
enterprises to participate voluntarily in the ac- 
tivities of local administration in their spare 
time. In 1936 there were 1,000 “activists” in the 
health section of the Moscow Soviet, in addition 
to the 600 members of the Soviet. The number 
of “activists” is not laid down by law but is 
said to be “fixed” according to the type of work 
to be done and the number of volunteers avail- 
able. 

The “activists” arc thought to be a very im- 


portant bridge between the local authority and 
the “man in the factory.” The Russians consider 
such work good training and consequently a 
means of recruiting full-time workers for the 
local administrative departments. The enthusi- 
asm of “activists” and their ability in perform- 
ing volunteer tasks are believed to be good tests 
for public servants. And the goal of public serv- 
ice is an incentive to the “activists” in perform- 
ing their work. 

Concentration of Local Authority 

Despite this degree of popular participation in 
governmental activities, the center of power in 
local organs, as has been said, is the executive 
committee or presidium acting as die agent of 
the Party. In urban districts the executive com- 
mittee usually numbers from five to eleven. In 
towns it consists of a chairman, two or three 
vice-chairmen, a secretary, and from six to thir- 
teen members. In Moscow what would corre- 
spond to the executive committee is the Ispol- 
^om, which consists of seventy members and 
does little except select the presidium of fif- 
teen members. Even a most sympathetic ob- 
server writes, “The most conspicuous feature of 
the government of Moscow is the concentration 
of power and responsibility in the hands of the 
presidium.” He also notes that the Party’s list of 
candidates for the presidium has always been 
accepted by the soviet without amendment. 

More striking evidence of the extent of Party 
control was shown by the decree of August 22, 
1938, whereby the Central Committee must ap- 
prove the nomination of first, second, and third 
secretaries for all district, city, and national area 
committees throughout the country. It is as if 
all candidates for municipal and county offices 
in the United States had to be approved by the 
Cabinet. This sort of checking on local officials 
comprises much of the work of the “Apparatus” 
of the Central Committee (p. 481). 

The members of the presidium, or executive 
committee, are generally heads of the different 
administrative departments. At a cursory glance 
this would seem to turn the presidium into a 
kind of cabinet whose members direct depart- 
ments. But the progression seems in the other 
direction, with the public office held prior to 
election to the presidium. The chairman of the 
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presidium of Moscow in 1936 was the head of 
the tramway trust. The vice-chairman was the 
director of the City Planning Commission. The 
secretary was head of the water supply trust. 
Others included the heads of the finance, con- 
struction, and public health departments. 

This practice of choosing heads of depart- 
ments to direct the affairs of the soviet is addi- 
tional and striking evidenc# of the lack of divi- 
sion between elected members and officials. De- 
spite the emphasis on elections, local activities, 
like national, are directed by administrative of- 
ficers. 

IV. LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 

The activities directed by the presidium and 
its members (subject to the authority of higher 
organs and under Party direction) are carried 
out by a number of administrative departments 
and divisions. 

The departments are similar to those of city 
or county government in the United States or 
Great Britain, except for their greater range of 
subject matter and their lack of autonomy. They 
are concerned with services in the fields of pub- 
lic health, education, town planning, social in- 
surance, trading (public eating places, stores, in- 
spection for price and quality), land, construc- 
tion projects, parks and green belts, housing 
allocation, finance, roads and river banks, below- 
street work (sewers, cables, etc.), veterinary 
needs, and so forth. The public health depart- 
ment supervises hospitals, nurseries, maternity 
consultation centers, and so forth, all of which 
are publicly owned and provide free services to 
members of the community. The housing de- 
partment allocates living accommodation and 
supervises the house managers. The education 
department supervises schools and kindergartens. 
Each is responsible not only to the presidium 
but also to the relevant department in the ad- 
ministrative unit directly above. 

The distinction between departments and di- 
visions is not very great. Departments supervise 
services for which the local unit employs its own 
direct labor; divisions, those services whose labor 
is grouped under trusts (p. 508) operating on a 
Union-Republic or even All-Union basis. (In 
Moscow, for instance, trusts operate in light in- 


dustry, building, inspection of buildings, house 
management, transport, telephones, broadcast- 
ing, banks, arts, entertainment, mail service, and 
newspapers.) But even when a soviet normally 
employs its own labor, as in the work on river- 
banks, there are occasions when it is necessary to 
call upon other sources, as for example, the 
Bridge Trust. Another difference is one of budg- 
eting, since trusts have their own budgets as 
well as personnel and plan of work. However, 
centrally unified budgeting for the whole Soviet 
Union makes this only a matter of bookkeeping. 

Local Government Staff 

The number of people directly employed or 
supervised by local organs in the Soviet Union 
far exceeds the number serving under an Eng- 
lish or American local government. The Mos- 
cow public health department alone employed 
40,000 people in 19:^6. The total number work- 
ing under the city of Moscow in that year was 
:^50,ooo, about one-third the total number of 
local government employees in the whole of 
England and Wales, which had about ten times 
the population. 

Neither for the personnel of the departments 
nor for the workers under the trusts is there a 
systematic means of recruitment. As with na- 
tional departments and ministries, recruiting is 
extremely decentralized, each official appointing, 
and having the power to dismiss, the officials 
immediately below him. Vacancies are filled as 
they occur, without reference to fixed standards, 
except for technical or proiessional work. 

There are two kinds of staff organizations in 
most local government departments: the shop 
committee, representing the workers, and the 
professional association, representing technical 
and professional personnel. Though opinions 
vary on their effectiveness, it seems likely that 
staff organizations provide no more active pro- 
tection of labor interests in the local areas than 
in the national (p. 519). 

Specialists hold high administrative positions 
in the local, as in the national sphere, and the 
results seem to have been equally good. Some 
large units have established their own training 
schools attached to the local administration, 
though under the general direction of the ap- 
propriate ministry. Moscow’s Academy of Mu- 
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nicipal Economy (established 1932-33) carries 
on research, but also trains men and women 
for research and for practical administration. 
The course lasts two and one-half to three years, 
and theoretical instruction is combined with 
practical experience. As in other similar insti- 
tutes, the emphasis is upon technological and 
scientific problems, and the broader aspects of 
administration as a social science are ignored. 

Relation of Departments and Sections 

The departments and divisions work with the 
sections, as already indicated (p. 530); but they 
are not subject to the direction of the sections 
nor is there duplication of effort. The depart- 
ment of education, for example, supervises the 
schools, while the section visits the schools and 
assists the department. The departments carry 
the weight of authority; the sections merely as- 
sist them by interpreting public opinion and 
gaining a measure of public support. 

Thus there is the same relationship between 
the administrators and the elected members of 
the soviet on the level of detailed administration 
as on the level of policy. The members of the 
section advise and assist the departments, as the 
members of the soviet advise and assist the ex- 
ecutive committee or presidium. As elsewhere 
in the Soviet Union, and contrary to what West- 
ern people accept as the characteristic relation- 
ship between elected bodies and administrators, 
the person who is doing the job determines how 
it should be dcjne. 

V. EVALUATION OF LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Two c]uestions may be asked regarding the 
Soviet system of local administration: Is it effi- 
cient? Is it democratic? 

Is Local Government Efficient? 

Three factors make it much easier for Russian 
local units to act more quickly and effectively 
than comparable British or American units. In 
the first place, there is no division of responsi- 
bility, no problem of jurisdiction. Lesser units 
cannot block the plans of higher units. City 


planning in one place does not proceed on a 
different basis from city planning in another. 
Hence we are promised uniformly beautiful sky- 
lines in all Soviet cities, graduated from the 
highest buildings in the center to the lower ones 
on the outskirts — always assuming that material 
will ultimately become available. 

In the second place, there is no division be- 
tween parties. The Communist Party dominates, 
or pervades, all discussions in elected bodies, 
with a resultant “natural discipline’’ which is 
said to be the outcome of the common interest 
of all working people. 

In the third place, there are no landlords or 
private owners. No problems of expropriation 
or compensation arise when public plans necessi- 
tate the use of property or land, for both belong 
already to the city or district. Broad streets can 
be cut through formerly crowded quarters in 
Moscow, while London’s County Council and 
business interests dispute about the rebuilding 
of the bombed areas behind St. Paul’s. 

However, there is an immense amount of 
checking and rechecking in the Soviet system. 
Central planning and central financing, which 
just because they serve as a kind of strait jacket, 
may well be more efficient in big national con- 
struction and production enterprises than in 
local projects, necessitate settling at the top those 
problems which in Great Britain and the United 
States are handled independently by local gov- 
ernments, or under general supervision. Thus 
the Soviets have less flexibility in the local 
sphere. 

Is Local Government Democratic? 

In some respects the system may be said to 
be democratic, if the term is used broadly 
enough. Election campaigns are followed ea- 
gerly: deputies are looked on as public repre- 
sentatives. Further, there seems strong continu- 
ing public interest in local activities, and little 
difficulty in securing able and devoted volunteer 
help for public services. Local citizens seem to 
feel that the government is “their” government, 
and act accordingly. There are few local govern- 
ments in Great Britain or in the United States 
which would not welcome such interest and 
support. 
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When it comes to effective influence, however, 
the clement of democracy fades. There is a 
striking difference between the appearance of 
popular control and the way in which local af- 
fairs are run. Constitutionally the soviets arc 
vested with power, but in practice they do not 
exercise it. The enthusiastic fervor of elected 
deputies and “activists,” to which observers tes- 
tify, makes a strange contrast, to pragmatic 


Western people, with the obvious centralization 
of authority in administrative and Party hands. 

The most difficult question to answer is: Why 
has the Soviet government erected such a vast 
system for popular participation in local affairs 
if it intends indefinitely to withhold power from 
the populace? Lenin popularized the slogan 
“every cook must learn to govern.” What will 
happen when they all have learned? 



CHAPTER 8 


Soviet Law 

and the Soviet Courts 


I. SOVIET LAW 

Both the Soviet Constitution and individual 
statutes and decrees abound with the phrase 
“according to the law.’’ But the Soviet concep- 
tion of the nature and function of law differs 
sharply from that held by Western democratic 
states. The latter look on law as a body of rules, 
equally binding upon private persons and gov- 
ernment officials, administered by independent 
courts, and amendable only by regular and ac- 
cepted political processes. Moreover, in countries 
like the United States and Great Britain, which 
have a common law system (p. 177), rules of 
law are modified by judicial decisions, based on 
precedents and justified by logical legal argu- 
ment, In the Soviet Union, however, public in- 
terest (which usually means the interest of the 
ruling group) is always superior to the interests 
of individuals. Thus in cases involving public 
interest, law is determined by the will of the 
government at the particular moment and is not 
an impartial standard by which the acts of in- 
dividuals and government agents can alike be 
judged. 

It is the official assumption in the Soviet Union 
that the state, as a proletarian state, embraces all 
the interests of its members and is the chief 
means through which these interests are ad- 
vanced. Thus, if the policy of the state should 
conflict (in a given situation) with what a par- 
ticular law defined as the “right” of an individ- 
ual, state policy would be assumed to be su- 
perior since it would be the more dynamic re- 
flection of “the will of the working class ” As 
a natural consequence, the Soviets reject the be- 
lief of the Western democratic states that the 
individual should be guaranteed a certain sphere 


of activity free from all interference on the part 
of the state (p. 174). 

The characteristic notions of Soviet law have 
developed out of Marxist ideology but law in 
the Soviet Union today is far more important 
than Marx and Engels ever conceived it would 
be—an indication of how different the Soviet 
Union is today from the state Marx and Engels 
envisaged. 

Marx's Conception of Law 

The views of Marx and Engels arose natu- 
rally out of their reaction to the societies within 
which they lived. Both men were highly critical 
of the laws which existed in bourgeois states. 
When other writers maintained that the laws 
governing society were the reflection of princi- 
ples of universal justice, Engels replied that “the 
jurist imagines he is operating with a priori 
principles, whereas they are really only economic 
reflexes. . . .” Marx and Engels believed that 
law was only a tool of the state, which in turn 
was the instrument of the dominant group in 
society. The law of the bourgeois state, declares 
the Communist Manifesto, “is but the will of 
your class made into law for all, a will, whose 
essential character and direction are determined 
by the economic conditions of existence of your 
class.” 

Both Marx and Engels were equally critical of 
the way in which laws were administered in 
bourgeois states. Marx considered that the no- 
tion of equality before the law was a cloak for 
actual inequality, partly because some people 
could not afford the best lawyers or the expenses 
of legal proceedings, but even more because 
judges, he believed, were predisposed to the in- 
terests of property, while the laws on which 
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they founded their judgments were designed to 
protect the interests of the ruling group. 

Marx’s criticism of existing states and existing 
laws led him to believe that the ultimate goal 
was a society where coercion would be unneces- 
sary. In the advanced stages of scxrialist society, 
the absence of economic exploitation would 
leave everyone free to act according to his own 
interest, which would be the interest of the 
whole group. Thus the oppressive functions of 
the state would ‘^wither away” as people began 
voluntarily to perform the acts they had previ- 
ously performed perforce. Laws would therefore 
become unnecessary, Marx and Engels believed, 
and fixed rules governing conduct would be re- 
placed by the power of public opinion. 

At the same time, they foresaw that the state 
“as an organization of coercion distinct from 
society,” and laws as fixed rules according to 
which conduct would be measured, would be 
useful to the working class in their struggle to 
expropriate the bourgeoisie and to smash its re- 
sistance after the revolution. During this period 
Marx foresaw that it would be necessary to 
change the laws so that they would not favor 
the interests of property, to change the personnel 
of the judiciary so that it would be sympathetic 
to the interests of the working classes, and to 
eliminate the procedural intricacies which pro- 
vided lawyers with the chance to find loopholes 
through which to protect property against the 
claims of “simple justice.” Elowever, he believed 
that the period would be short and that coercion 
could begin to disappear as soon as the exploit- 
ing classes were eliminated. 

Lenin's Views on Law 

Lenin had already made some modifications 
in Marx’s views on law before the revolution 
took place. He foresaw that there would be a 
long period between the crushing of the bour- 
geoisie and the achievement of a prosperous 
communist society and, in the interval, he be- 
lieved it would be necessary to retain some bour- 
geois law (p. 429). He felt too that though most 
crimes in bourgeois society resulted from eco- 
nomic conditions which would be removed when 
communism was achieved, there would still be 
individual excesses in the intervening period of 
the socialist state. Hence, he believed that co- 


ercive law would be necessary throughout this 
period to enforce labor discipline, to regulate the 
unequal distribution of the products of society, 
and to curb individual excesses. 

The Evolution of Law in the Soviet Union 

THE PERIOD OF WAR COMMUNISM, I917-I92I 

When the revolution broke out in 1917 Lenin 
pressed for “revolutionary legality,” that is, that 
the organs of the new regime should not act 
arbitrarily but observe the rules which the gov- 
ernment adopted. But the rapidity of the 
changes, the circumstances of civil war, and the 
great decentralization of activity meant that law 
quickly lost the element of predictability and 
uniformity. Punishments inflicted by the courts 
were determined “by the circumstances of the 
case” and by “the Socialist consciousness of jus- 
tice.” The rules enforced were a blend of party 
programs, individual interpretations of socialist 
needs, and existing laws, of which only those 
passed by the Soviet government were officially 
binding. 

All prerevolutionary courts were abc^lished 
bloc. Bur it was more difficult to establish alter- 
native organs. The decrees affecting the People’s 
Courts changed their structure with bewildering 
rapidity but, in any case, were not enforced. 
While there were some of these local courts, 
composed of nonprofessionals, that handled 
minor cases, criminal offenses were dealt with 
by the Cheka and other revolutionary tribunals, 
which acted without regard for legal processes. 
Thus there was little, if any, machinery for pro- 
tection of private rights. 

This period of War Communism (1917 to 
1921) saw the establishment of certain important 
principles of the Soviet State: its exclusive own- 
ership of basic economic resources (land, water, 
industry, and so forth), the monopoly by the 
government of major economic activities (bank- 
ing, insurance, foreign trade), and ultimate gov- 
ernmental authority over such private property 
as was still permitted. But economic conditions 
were still too chaotic to be reduced to law ex- 
cept in the broadest terms. 

In regard to the personal relations of citizens, 
some decisive steps were taken, like the civil 
registration of marriage and the divorce law. Be- 
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cause of this a recent authority, Mr. Rudolf 
Schlesinger, in a book entitled Soviet Legal 
Theory, has declared that the effective changes 
in this period were those of a “great bourgeois 
revolution with the principles of 1793 adapted 
to twentieth century conditions,” that is, the es- 
tablishment of the personal freedoms applicable 
to modern times (see p. 551). 

THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY, I92I-I928 

The period of the New Economic Policy saw 
the organization of the new court system and 
the promulgation of basic codes of law. The 
People’s Courts, with one judge and two as- 
sessors, regularized the use of non professionals 
in the lower courts. These courts were to apply 
the decrees of the “workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment,” or if these did not cover the situation, 
to use “the sense of justice of the working 
class.” Superior courts were set up with power 
to review the decisions of lower courts. 

All courts were dependent, however, on the 
state organs which passed the laws, and the 
chief result of establishing superior courts was 
to secure greater central control of local juris- 
diction. Thus there was no effective distinction 
between the court structure and the legislature 
and administration (which were themselves 
barely distinguishable). 

The Civil Code issued in 1922 was patterned 
to some extent on the most advanced of West- 
ern European codes, the German and Swiss, but 
shaped by the “revolutionary consciousness” of 
the period of War Communism. Though the 
New Economic Policy appeared to accept pri- 
vate enterprise, it was in this period that the 
foundation for Soviet law in the economic 
sphere was laid. Private enterprise was permit- 
ted, in fact, only to the extent that it did not 
interfere with the state’s program of nationaliza- 
tion. The first article of the Civil Code declared 
that “Civil rights shall be protected by law ex- 
cept in instances where they are exercised in 
contradiction with their social-economic pur- 
pose.” This provision justified in the Soviet view 
the withdrawal of all rights from the “Nepmen” 
once they were no longer useful to the state. 
Thus social purposes were elevated far above 
any individual rights. 

A similar disregard of individual rights ap- 
peared in the extensive use of the rule of anal- 


ogy, which nullified the Western principle of 
“no penalty without a law” under which ex 
post facto laws (i.e., laws with retroactive effect) 
are forbidden. The rule of analogy, as used in 
the Soviet Union, means that any act which a 
judge considers to be similar to a punishable ac- 
tion is ipso facto a crime. Under this rule acts 
were punished which had been committed un- 
der legal orders in the prerevolutionary period. 
Moreover, current crimes and penalties were de- 
termined according to particular circumstances 
and the views of the judges. In making these de- 
cisions, both in regard to civil rights and to 
crimes, the relation of the act to the policy of 
the regime was of paramount importance. Thus 
a member of the Communist Party would prob- 
ably be punished more severely for a breach of 
labor discipline than an ordinary citizen, be- 
cause it was more dangerous to have a member 
of the ruling group act contrary to the rules of 
the regime. It was almost certain that kulaks 
would suffer more than peasants for hoarding or 
overcharging just because they were a potential 
threat to the ultimate socialist purposes of the 
regime. 

Despite this use of law as a flexible instrument 
for the purposes of the regime, the tendency 
under the New Economic Policy was towards 
codification of law and a more systematic or- 
ganization of the courts. With the steady ad- 
vance of socialization, however, the questions 
which Marx had raised became more pressing. 
Had law a place in a socialist society from which 
capitalist elements had been eliminated.^ And if 
so, what character would it assume? 

THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLANS, I928-I937 

The first Five-Year Plans provided part of the 
answer to these questions. They constituted the 
second great revolution in the history of the 
Soviet Union, a revolution which was the re- 
sult of planning. 

Where War Communism had been the result 
of spontaneous action by numerous local groups 
which received little government direction, the 
revolution of the Five-Year Plans was instituted 
and carried through by the Soviet government. 
This latter revolution required, therefore, a cer- 
tain measure of formal legality. Rights exercised 
under the NEP were withdrawn or abolished 
by decree. Similarly the conditions under which 
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the new collectivized agriculture was to function 
(c.g., the organization of the collective farms 
and the distribution of their products) were pre- 
scribed by decree. 

But if one looks beyond the mere matter of 
form, it is clear that such ruthless and radical 
changes as were involved in the elimination 
of the kulaks (pp. 457, 504) were revolution- 
ary in character. In the words of Rudolf Schles- 
inger, they “lacked the elements of generality 
and certainty demanded of any law in an estab- 
lished social system.’’ Even official apologists, 
like Vyshinsky, admitted that the legal system 
had been broken in order to meet this problem 
of revolutionary transition. The justification was 
the customary one: the needs of the socialist so- 
ciety were superior to any laws which it might 
have established. 

Not surprisingly, some Soviet theorists were 
now convinced that, since capitalist elements 
were being entirely eliminated from the Soviet 
state under the Five-Year Plans, there w'ould no 
longer be any need for law and judicial proceed- 
ings, In other words, law as an essentially bour- 
geois institution would “wither away.” They be- 
lieved that the great revolution of the first Five- 
Year Plan marked the end of Marx’s initial 
stage of socialism and that “public opinion” 
would henceforth be the regulating force in 
society. 

But this view soon lost official favor. The 
more changes there were to make, the greater 
was the emphasis on legal rules backed by co- 
ercive penalties. Even when the new economic 
forms in agriculture took definite shape and 
social relations arising out of nationalized in- 
dustry and collectivized agriculture became 
more stable, there was no change in official at- 
titude and policy. Law was declared to be the 
instrument of organization of the socialist soci- 
ety, Like the state, law became accepted offi- 
cially as normal in the socialist stage of develop- 
ment. 

Law in the Socialist Stage of Development 

Soviet laws and procedures, as indicated by 
the 1936 Constitution and subsequent laws, de- 
crees, and practices, are a curious mixture of 
Western concepts and distinctively Soviet fea- 
tures, This fact is illustrated by the character 


of the rights and duties of Soviet citizens, and 
by some of the features of civil and criminal 
law in the Soviet Union. 

THE RIGHTS OF SOVIET CITIZENS 

At first glance the statement of personal 
rights in the 1936 Constitution seems to have 
marked similarities to the historic declarations 
of rights drawn up by the British, French, and 
Americans in earlier times. These rights of So- 
viet citizens differ, however, in two special re- 
spects. 

In the first place, as we have already seen (p. 
462), the emphasis is on social and economic 
rights, rather than on freedom from interfer- 
ence by government. The Constitution guaran- 
teed Soviet citizens the right to work, the right 
(“for the overwhelming majority”) to a seven- 
hour day, the right to free education, the right 
to equality of treatment regardless of sex or 
race, and the right to support in old age or dur- 
ing illness. 

In the second place, the “rights” arc state- 
ments of intention, not constitutional rights in 
the sense that they will be upheld by the courts. 
Many of the rights are the by-products of poli- 
cies which the regime expects to follow. The 
law on the nationalization of the forests states 
that all citizens enjoy “rights” to their products, 
but in practice there are severe penalties for 
picking up wood for personal use. The “rights” 
enjoyed are the benefits which result from the 
national policy in administering the forests. 
Similarly, the cherished right to work is a by- 
product of full employment, wffiich in turn is 
the result of the industrial program. Tims these 
rights are not enjoyed independently but arise 
as the result of state policy. There is no reason 
to underestimate the importance of these objec- 
tives, which, indeed, Western democracies arc 
also striving to attain. Moreover, in some of 
the objectives, notably full employment, the So- 
viet Union has been conspicuously successful 
(though not more so than other industrial coun- 
tries with defense or war programs). But public 
policy alone determines the continuance of 
those conditions from which the “rights” would 
normally derive. 

There is a similar restriction in regard to 
political rights. The Constitution guarantees 
freedom of association, of the press, and of pub- 
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lie meetings. But these are fights for those who 
support the regime, not for those who oppose it; 
they are extended only in order “to strengthen 
socialist society.” Even the rights affecting con- 
ditions of work, opportunities for training, and 
so forth, which the Constitution specifically 
guarantees to individuals, are treated with scant 
concern when public policy is at stake. The 
rights to the seven-hour day (Article 119) and 
to free education (Article 121), for example, 
were lost by simple decree in 1940. Nor was 
there any basis for redress. The situation was 
regularized by a 1947 amendment to the Con- 
stitution changing “free education including 
higher education” to “free education up to and 
including the seventh grade.” 

Changes may take place with equal quickness 
in the field of personal relations, which might 
not normally be thought to fall within the 
sphere of state planning. The Bolsheviks origi- 
nally introduced great innovations in persona! 
relations, particularly in the status of women 
(p. 551). For a time, for example, a declaration 
fjf intention by one party was sufficient to dis- 
solve the marriage bond. In 1944, however, 
divorce ceased to be a matter of right and be- 
came dependent on a court ruling, in practice 
making divorce more difficult and more expen- 
sive than in many capitalist countries. More- 
over, only children born of a registered mar- 
riage now have rights to inheritance. In 1947, 
marriage between Soviet citizens and aliens was 
forbidden. Thus the Soviet State, which initially 
introduced great freedom in personal relations, 
has replaced it by rigorous and detailed rules 
related to “the general policies of the Soviet 
government.” Nowhere does one see more 
clearly that law is now looked on as an active 
agent of social development. 

In the field of property the rights of the Soviet 
citizen appear at first glance to differ less in 
character than in scope from those held in 
Western countries. A Soviet citizen is allowed 
to possess, use, and dispose of his property as 
he sees fit, within the limits laid down in law. 
The possessions specified include income from 
work and savings, dwelling houses, “subsidiary 
household economy,” furniture, and articles of 
“personal use and convenience.” There is a spe- 
cific prohibition against using any per.sonal pos- 
session in such a way as to exploit the labor of 


others. When necessary the state may make use 
of personal possessions, as is also true in the 
United States. But there are, clearly, major dif- 
ferences in the two countries regarding prop- 
erty rights, differences which arise not only 
from the narrow limits restricting the acquisi- 
tion and use of personal possessions in the So- 
viet Union but also from the fundamental dif- 
ference in their attitudes towards the activities 
of individuals. The wholesale expropriation of 
the property of the kulaks is only the most strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that rights of prop- 
erty may be withdrawn whenever these rights 
cease to support or advance public policy as de- 
termined by the regime. 

THE DUTIES OF SOVIET CITIZENS 

In the same chapter of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion in which rights are enumerated there is 
also a statement of the duties of the Soviet citi- 
zen. These include the duty to abide by the 
Constitution, to maintain labor discipline, to 
undertake military service, and other public 
obligations which must be performed if the 
socialist system is to work. This statement of 
duties marks another difference between West- 
ern countries and the Soviet Union. Labor dis- 
cipline refers to a sector of human activity 
which in capitalist states is left to the largely 
automatic processes of private enterprise. In the 
Soviet Union the expansion of public interest 
to all aspects of life means a wide degree of 
regulation in matters which Western states 
have in general left to the free interplay of pri- 
vate individuals. 

Still another difference from Western coun- 
tries is that the Soviet Union emphasizes posi- 
tive duties, e.g., to help one’s neighbor cut his 
crops if rain is threatening, rather than non- 
interference in the affairs of others, e.g., trespass. 
This is a not surprising result of the fact that, 
whereas Western countries emphasize private 
rights, which arc protected against other indi- 
viduals and also against state officials, the Soviet 
Union stresses the public interest in all property 
and production, an interest which at all times 
is superior to that of an individual. 

THE DIVISIONS OF LAW 

Despite lack of clear-cut distinction between 
private and public spheres of activity and re- 
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sponsibility, the Soviet Union retains the tradi- 
tional divisions of civil and criminal law, divi- 
sions which were developed in Western coun- 
tries as the result of just such a distinction be- 
tween private and public interests. Thus their 
retention by the Soviets is somewhat confus- 
ing to the outside observer. Soviet courts tend 
to use these categories of law without much 
concern for possible inconsistencies, however, 
and to maintain the overriding importance of 
public interest, regardless of whether a case is 
ranked as civil or criminal. 

Cases that concern personal relations fall 
naturally into the sphere of civil law, as do 
property cases. More surprisingly, civil law 
covers the operations of state enterprises. In 
cases involving contracts between different en- 
terprises, the overriding importance of general 
state purposes emerges clearly, for all transac- 
tions between state enterprises are considered 
to be conditional upon their compatibility with 
the economic plans in effect at a given time. If 
the Plan is changed, the interpretation of exist- 
ing contracts will also change. 

Another anomaly is that the enforcement of 
public duties may fall under either civil or crim- 
inal law. Suits under the Statutes of Labor, 
c.g., the enforcement of labor discipline through 
court action, come under civil law; but most 
other offenses against public orders are prose- 
cuted as criminal acts. 

VERDICTS DETERMINED BY PUBLIC INTEREST 

A Strongly marked characteristic of . Soviet 
criminal law is the principle that an act affect- 
ing harmfully the interest of the state is con- 
sidered to be much more serious than one which 
infringes the interests of a private citizen. This 
point of view explains both the severity of the 
penalties in cases involving breaches of public 
rules and the leniency sometimes evidenced in 
cases which would be considered much more 
serious in the United States. An American re- 
porter visiting a People’s Court in Moscow dur- 
ing the Moscow Conference in March 1947 was 
shocked to hear an adolescent boy sentenced 
to pay a quarter of his wages for nine months 
because he had been late to work for the third 
time. On the other hand, another American re- 
porter recounts a case in which a woman who 
had murdered her husband was let off on sus- 


pended sentence because of a previously blame- 
less life and the belief that she was unlikely to 
commit a violent act again. 

The fact that crimes are judged in terms of 
their danger to the regime and its immediate 
purposes rather than by a fixed standard also 
explains the wide variations in penalties for the 
same offense. Even though Soviet courts no 
longer make oftensive use of the rule of analogy 
which gave judges free rein to stamp any act 
a crime, there is still considerable latitude as 
to the penalty imposed. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD PERSONAL GUILT 

Recently Soviet courts have emphasized the 
intention of the offender. In early years the 
tendency was to assume that crime was the 
result of environment. The notion of personal 
guilt almost disappeared from writings on pe- 
nology. This led in turn to a healthy move to- 
wards re-education of criminals by placing them 
in a satisfactory environment (e.g., wayward 
children were placed on farms and trained to 
develop skills and put their energies to good 
purpose). More recently the notion of personal 
guilt has been revived, since it is difficult other- 
wise to explain the existence of crime in a so- 
cialist society. The intention of the offender, as 
well as the effect of his act on society at large, 
is now taken into account in determining pen- 
alties. The aim is not to “do justice" in an ab- 
stract sense but to inculcate “discipline and self- 
discipline,” in the interest of his social produc- 
tivity. 

To Sum Up 

The highly realistic Soviet leaders have given 
law a central role in the socialist state as the 
regulator of human actions and of organiza- 
tions in all fields. Because it has taken all spheres 
of life under its control, the socialist state may 
be said to depend even more heavily than the 
capitalist state on positive law. Moreover, the 
Soviet state depends much less on custom and 
tradition than do Western states, though in the 
writings of Vyshinsky there are indications that 
Soviet leaders would like to be able to depend 
more on established, customary ways of action 
than on legally enforced rules. They seem to 
be unaware that their own view that, whenever 
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the interests of the regime arc concerned, law 
is an instrument of policy, works against the 
long-time stability which is necessary if conduct 
is to be a response to custom rather than to 
rules. 

Soviet law still retains a “revolutionary” char- 
acter. Many of the early sections of the Civil 
Code, drawn up in 1922, arc in force today. But 
there has been no convincing evidence that they 
or the code as a whole might not be changed 
abruptly if the regime should feel the need to 
do so. Even constitutional laws are changed 
frequently, and sometimes by organs which do 
not officially have this power (p. 464). In fact, 
any laws which may limit the operation of the 
purposes of the regime are subject to change 
without notice. “Soviet law” wrote Vyshinsky 
in 1936, “is precisely the expression of what is 
expedient for the construction of socialism and 
the fight for socialism.” As long as this system 
continues, laws in the Soviet Union will be no 
more than the temporary reflection of the will 
of the governing group. 

II. THE JUDICIARY AND THE COURTS 

The administration of law, like the work of 
local organs of state power, combines wide- 
spread popular participation at the lower levels 
with central control. People in Soviet towns 
and villages share in the decision of cases in 
the courts to a degree which parallels, if it does 
not exceed, the participation of Americans and 
Englishmen in judicial action through the jury 
system. At the same time, the Soviet court sys- 
tem has far less independence from party and 
political control than the court systems in West- 
ern countries. 

Judges and Lay Assessors 

The Russians use one judge and two lay as- 
sessors for every case having original considera- 
tion, The judges and assessors of lower courts 
are elected by the citizens of their districts by 
“universal, direct, equal, and secret suffrage”; 
those of the higher courts arc elected by the ap- 
propriate soviet, acting, of course, in accordance 
with the will of the particular Party unit. The 
chief difference between judges and lay asses- 


sors is not in training but in duration of service, 
since judges serve throughout the full term for 
which they arc elected (three years for the 
local courts, five years for superior courts), while 
lay assessors are selected for an equal length of 
time but, in this respect more like American 
jurymen, do not serve more than ten days a 
year, unless a particular case lasts longer than 
that time. 

POPULAR PARTICIPATION 

This extensive use of lay assessors is evidence 
of the Russian desire to draw a large number of 
“average” people into the administration of law, 
especially since assessors and judges are of equal 
importance in deciding matters both of law 
and of fact. In this respect, the assessors differ 
from juries in Western countries, since juries 
can only decide matters of fact, not of law. In 
other respects, e.g., the temporary character of 
their work, there are similarities which lead 
some writers to call them juror-judges. (Unlike 
the United States and Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union does not use juries in its court system.) 

However, the great majority of Soviet judges, 
as well as the assessors, are “amateurs” who have 
had relatively little, if any, professional train- 
ing. Late in the forties about 64 per cent of all 
Soviet judges appear to have been without any 
formal legal training. Thus Soviet judges in 
local courts bear more resemblance to the Eng- 
lish and particularly the French justices of the 
peace than to the regular judiciary in those 
countries. More important than legal training is 
the degree to which a Soviet judge in a local 
court is able to interpret the sentiment of his 
community. Particularly at these lower levels, 
legal decisions, especially in cases involving per- 
sonal relations, are looked on as “simple justice” 
expressing the reaction of the average citizen 
to particular circumstances. 

The use of nonspecialized personnel in the 
administration of law has certain advantages, 
at least in the lower courts. Justice is kept close 
to the people and reflects a simple and direct 
approach to problems of local concern. The use 
of three persons on the bench, which is sim- 
ilar to the practice in France, means that no 
single person carries the full responsibility of 
making a judgment, Moreover, since local courts 
do not adhere to the rule of precedent (though 
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they must obey the rules issued by higher 
courts), there is less reason than in England for 
the judges to have systematic legal training- In 
fact, many of the judges rely largely on personal 
experience as lay assessors. The avowed goal of 
making law comprehensible to all laymen, and 
the fact that court procedures serve this pur- 
pose, contrasts sharply with the legal technical- 
ities that bewilder the average citizen in West- 
ern countries. 

PARTY AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE 

The Soviet judiciary differs far less from the 
judiciary in Western countries in professional 
training than in the degree to which Soviet 
judges are dependent upon party and political 
organs. As in other fields, election to judicial 
office in the Soviet Union depends on political 
reliability. All judges of higher courts are Party 
members, and by 1935 the percentage in lower 
courts had reached 95.5. In 1949 it was an- 
nounced that 40 per cent of all candidates for 
election in the People’s Courts were not Party 
members, but the final results, not surprisingly, 
follow the pattern of elections for the soviets 
(see p. 487). 

Moreover, since the earliest days of the rev- 
olution the Western doctrine of separation of 
powers between the judicial and the law-making 
branches of government has been rejected; the 
judiciary has been dependent upon the organs 
responsible for the enactment and execution of 
laws. This dependence was made less direct, 
however, in the 1930’s, in an effort to free the 
courts from the whims of individual public 
officials. For example, different means were used 
to select judges for lower and higher courts, 
direct election of the People’s Judges being in- 
troduced in 1936, while higher judges are still 
selected by the soviets in their areas. Moreover, 
the 1936 Constitution declares, “Judges are in- 
dependent and subject only to the law” (Appen- 
dix B, p. 777, Art. 112). But the judiciary re- 
mains in essence a dependent function of gov- 
ernment. 

There exists no real safeguard against re- 
moving judges if their decisions are unsatis- 
factory to political organs. Up to 1938 all officers 
were subject to dismissal or recall by the electors 
or by the organs which appointed them. In ad- 
dition, they might be recalled on the initiative 


of officers of a superior court or on that of the 
Public Prosecutor, a political official. Since the 
1938 Statute on the Constitution of the Courts, 
there have been official restrictions on removal 
of judges: removal should be only by recall or 
as a result of criminal proceedings by the public 
prosecutor of the republic (who is part of the 
staff of the Public Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R.), 
with the approval of the Supreme Soviet of that 
republic. But even these provisions leave much 
room for political pressure. 

If there is any independence within the Soviet 
court system, it is clearly of a very limited kind. 
In the courts, as in the laws, the interests of 
the regime are paramount. Freedom, which 
Western democratic countries believe involves 
independence of both judiciary and laws from 
political interference in individual cases, is 
thought in the Soviet Union to be a by-product 
of the achievement of certain social and eco- 
nomic standards. The administration of laws 
by the courts is expected, therefore, to contribute 
primarily to the maintenance and advancement 
of these standards. 

The Legal Profession 

The members of the legal profession in the 
Soviet Union are in a somewhat anomalous 
position. On the one hand, the 1939 Statute on 
Advocates (as lawyers arc technically known) 
seems to provide for a free, self-governing legal 
profession, since admission to the bar of the 
graduates of law schools or persons with ex- 
perience in judicial work is controlled by a 
committee elected by practicing members of 
the profession. At the same time, however, the 
federal or republic Ministers of Justice may 
overrule the decisions of this committee and 
forbid admissions, while they also have the 
power to license persons to practice law. 

Most of the work of a lawyer in the Soviet 
Union is done through a legal aid office in 
which the cases are distributed among the mem- 
bers of the office by the director, an advocate 
who is appointed by the committee of the bar. 
The Soviet government has always mistrusted 
the fixing of lawyers’ fees by agreement be- 
tween the lawyer and client, and originally 
put lawyers on a salary basis (the fees to go 
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to the State Treasury) . The system proved un- 
workable^ however, because fees were tendered 
personally in any case, and the Minister of Jus- 
tice now issues a fixed schedule of fees which 
is used by the director of the legal aid office 
to determine how much an advocate receives 
for a case he has been assigned. The practice of 
law outside the legal aid office is neither for- 
bidden nor expressly approved and a certain 
amount of it takes place. 

The Court System 

Unlike the United States with its two sets 
of courts, federal and state, the Soviet Union 
has a single court system composed of the state 
hierarchies of courts and, in the federal sphere, 
a small number of specialized courts together 
with the Supreme Court of the Union. ^ With 
the adoption of the 1936 Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court assumed by far the most promi- 
nent position in the court system, being the 
only court empowered to issue rules having gen- 
eral binding effect. Since that time, the Supreme 
Court, the Ministry of Justice, and perhaps 
above all the Public Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R. 
have centralized and directed the whole court 
system of the Soviet Union. 

The courts in the Soviet Union, as the re- 
sult of progressive systematization, now corres- 
pond to the general hierarchical pattern of Soviet 
organs, with the higher bodies supervising and 
directing the lower. They are also supposed to 
follow the same general [)rinciples of procedure. 
These principles, laid down in the Constitution 
and in the law on the Organization of the Law 
Courts of August 193^, include publicity of 
court proceedings and the right to legal de- 
fense, except in cases specified in law; the use 
of local languages in court; the independence of 
the judges; and the equality of all before the 
law. The principles are clearly intended to be 
norms, and in practice are fret|ucntly not real- 
ized; but they indicate an attempt to secure in- 
dependence and a general equality of treatment, 
insofar as die former can exist within a highly 
integrated and controlled governmental struc- 
ture. 

^Canada has a somewhat similar arrangement of courts. 
Cf. also the Cierman court system, below. 


THE LOCAL COURTS 

There are two kinds of local courts — ^the 
Comradely Courts and the People's Courts — 
which between them handle local disputes of a 
relatively simple character. 

The Comradely Courts are not, in fact, part 
of the regular judicial hierarchy, and there are 
few formal rules governing their composition 
and operations. Comradely Courts can be or- 
ganized in large dwelling houses, or in groups 
of houses, or in industrial undertakings or other 
businesses to deal with troubles arising within 
the particular group. The “judges*' for these 
courts are elected by general meetings of all 
those concerned. The Comradely Courts are 
empowered to give reprimands and public cen- 
sure and also to impose fines amounting to 50 
rubles (about $9.00, though the purchasing 
power would be much higher). This practice 
may be a healthy means of developing com- 
munity standards of justice and responsibility, so 
long as it is not used in the interests of a par- 
ticular group. 

The local courts in the regular judicial hier- 
archy arc known as the People* s Courts. They 
handle only cases of first instance and arc, 
therefore, always composed of one judge and 
two lay assessors. Under War Communism the 
“revolutionary consciousness” of the judges in 
these courts helped to shape the rules governing 
personal relations which were embodied in the 
Civil Code of 1922. Subsequently, the laws ad- 
ministered by the People s Courts have been for- 
mulated for the most part by higher organs, 
and in all matters affecting public policy direc- 
tion comes from above. But the People’s Courts 
still have a considerable measure of discretion 
in those matters of personal relations which do 
not affect the policy of the regime and have 
remained in close contact with the people whom 
they serve. 

To the People’s Courts come a wide range 
of cases, from theft to murder, from abuse of 
power in official positions to illegal raising of 
prices, from nonpayment of taxes to illegal 
occupancy of a room. Procedure is informal (a 
characteristic feature of Soviet courts from the 
beginning), and witnesses interrupt each other 
and shout lustily when passions are running 
high. Decisions arc argued over like those of 
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football games. There seems little question, de- 
spite the degree of central control, that the com- 
munity takes a lively interest in cases and feels 
keen interest in the verdicts awarded. 

An American journalist's account of his visit 
in 1947 to the People’s Court of a district in 
Moscow illustrates the public interest, the in- 
formality of proceedings, the speed with which 
decisions were handed down, and the severity 
of the punishments. One case concerned a man 
who had been convicted of stealing sixty-two 
copies of a newspaper, which were worth about 
twelve rubles (two dollars). The bench was 
composed of a man and two women. The spec- 
tators were crowded six deep in front of them, 
and the sentence, a year at hard labor, appeared 
to stun them. The offender was reported to have 
been more nonchalant. 

The second case concerned conflicting claims 
to a room, the most common cause of civil liti- 
gation in a country where continual scarcity of 
living space was intensified by the war. In this 
case neither litigant could provide satisfactory 
evidence of his right to the room. Witnesses 
excitedly shouted their views and argued with 
each other. The presiding judge, a woman, kept 
restoring order. After two hours of bringing 
forward testimony from records and witnesses, 
the judges and lay assessors retired and delib- 
erated nearly an hour. Thereafter they emerged 
to give their verdict: the former occupant had 
no claim; the right of the present occupant 
should be investigated. The general reaction was 
that the decision was fair but not satisfactory to 
anyone. 

These cases also illustrate the view that jus- 
tice should be simple and direct. Though law- 
yers may appear in local courts, their role in a 
trial is kept to a minimum. Efforts are made 
to put the issues in simple enough terms for 
everyone to understand. This is one of the most 
attractive features of the Soviet court system, 
for it maintains a healthy and close relation- 
ship between the community and its justice. 

THE SUPERIOR COURTS IN THE UNION REPUBLICS 

There is a variety of superior courts — regional, 
territorial, and Supreme — in the divisions of the 
Soviet Union whose number and exact char- 
acter differ according to the area within which 
they function. In general, each region and ter- 


ritory (p. 528) has a court of its own, while 
the autonomous and Union Republics have 
Supreme Courts. The members of each superior 
court are selected for five years by the soviet 
of their particular area. 

All superior courts have both original juris- 
diction and secondary or review functions. The 
regional, and territorial courts have primary 
jurisdiction in serious cases such as theft of 
public property, civil actions involving public 
institutions, and counterrevolutionary activity. 
The original jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts 
is not defined, but it may be assumed that they 
act in particularly serious cases. In acting as 
courts of first instance, the benches of all these 
courts are composed of a presiding judge and 
two lay assessors, following the pattern of the 
People’s Court. 

However, much of the work of superior 
courts is of a review or supervisory nature. 
When acting in this capacity, the bench is com- 
posed of three judges. Superior courts are gen- 
erally said to have cassational, rather than 
appellate jurisdiction; i.e., in accordance with 
Continental practice, they review cases on the 
basis of the record of the first court, not by 
examining evidence and witnesses themselves. 
Cases may be referred to the next higher court 
by the parties concerned, by the Public Prose- 
cutor, or by the presiding judge of the Supreme 
Court of the particular Republic or of the 
U.S.S.R. Thus cassation includes not only the 
possibility of appeal but also of review and cor- 
rection by higher authorities on their own in- 
itiative. Though normally the next court in the 
hierarchy undertakes this review, the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R. maintains constant super- 
vision, both by sending cases to higher courts 
for review and by issuing rules of general ap- 
plication. It should be noted that verdicts can 
be overruled even after they have been put into 
effect. 

THE COURTS OF THE UNION 

Though there is for the whole Union only 
one common court, the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R., there are special tribunals in three 
fields: military, railway transport, and water 
transport. The first deals with military offenses, 
and the other two with breaches of labor disci- 
pline or other acts disruptive to transportation 
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in the Union. The separation of these offenses 
from others of a similar character, e.g., labor 
discipline in other fields, appears to arise out of 
the special importance of transportation for in- 
ternal and external security. (Offenses in these 
fields were tried by court martial during the 
war.) These tribunals have a relation to other 
courts only through the fact that their decisions 
are subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Supreme Court of the Union is com- 
posed of a number of specialized colleges of 
judges, each of which deals with particular 
types of questions. Usually twice as many judges 
as assessors are selected for the Supreme Court 
by the Supreme Soviet for the regular five- 
year term; evidence that, as is to be expected, 
the preponderance of the work of the Supreme 
Court is in the field of cassation. 

The Supreme Court of the Soviet Union no 
longer has the responsibility of advising the 
Supreme Soviet concerning the unconstitutional- 
ity of its own measures or those of constituent 
republics. All responsibility regarding consti- 
tutionality is now assumed by the Presidium. 
Since administration in the Soviet Union is so 
highly centralized, it is hardly surprising that 
there have never been any cases concerning the 
constitutionality of measures. 

The chief function of the Supreme Court of 
the Union is, therefore, to supervise and unify 
the court system. Its growing importance is con- 
vincing evidence of steady centralization. As 
already noted, it is now the one court empow- 
ered to issue rules of general effect. It con- 
stantly watches over the administration of law 
by courts in the republics, reviews their reason- 
ing and decisions through processes of cassation, 
and overrules them when it sees fit. In the words 
of Article 104 of the Constitution, it maintains 
“watch over the judicial action of all the organs 
of justice of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union Re- 
publics.” By active use of its power, it has 
achieved the dominant place in an increasingly 
unified judicial system. 

Governmenfal Arbitration 

Outside the regular court system, and closely 
linked to the administration, is a special sys- 
tem of courts known as the State Board of 


Arbitration which has the significant task of 
settling disputes over property or contracts 
which arise between the economic organs of 
different ministries. There is also a Depart- 
mental Board of Arbitration in each ministry 
to settle its own internal disputes though, with 
the ministry’s permission, such disputes may 
also be handled by the State Board of Arbi- 
tration. 

The State Board of Arbitration consists of a 
hierarchy of arbitrators extending from the 
Arbitrator-in-Chief, who is attached to the fed- 
eral Council of Ministers, to arbitrators attached 
to regional, provincial, or city executive com- 
mittees. Decisions are rendered by a single ar- 
bitrator but may be reviewed by the chief arbi- 
trator, and also reversed or modified by the 
particular administrative body which appoints 
the arbitrator. Periodic conferences and a bi- 
weekly journal seek to maintain uniform prac- 
tices throughout the arbitral system. 

Governmental arbitration is, in fact, one of 
the most important instruments for maintain- 
ing satisfactory relations between different parts 
of the economy. The general problem faced 
in making arbitral decisions is a crucial one: 
how to retain adherence to the plan and at the 
same time preserve some freedom of initiative 
for individual enterprises. Arbitrators must keep 
in mind the requirements of the plan but at the 
same time are supposed to see that contracts 
are respected, correct procedures adhered to, 
and the legal rights and interests of the parties 
upheld. Thus in place of the earlier view that 
the immediate economic needs of the plan must 
override all other considerations, it is now said 
that arbitration must insist on full business ac- 
countability to protect property and contract 
rights since these contribute to the successful 
operation of the plan. In general, this more re- 
cent emphasis has introduced an element of 
stability into the operations of the plan which 
it lacked in the initial stages. Nonetheless, the 
vast number and variety of the cases appealed 
to governmental arbitration in the Soviet Union, 
far more than go to official channels for set- 
tlement in the United States or Great Britain, 
suggest that economic relations are still more 
complex when there is full state ownership of 
industry than under capitalism or a mixed econ- 
omy. 
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SOVIET LAW AND 
Public Prosecufot of the Union 

Even more important than the Supreme Court 
in ensuring uniformity of legal rules throughout 
the Union is the Public Prosecutor of the Union 
whose office is not unlike that of the Procuracy 
of Tsarist days. The Public Prosecutor is re- 
sponsible for maintaining close supervision of 
the court system, particularly in the sphere of 
criminal law. Each of the republics, and its 
districts as well, has a public prosecutor; but 
since 1936 all of these officers have been under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Prosecutor of the 
Union, who has the power to appoint them for 
five-year periods, or at least to ratify their ap- 
pointments by the government of their repub- 
lics. Thus, despite the appearance of a federal 
division in this field, there is, in fact, a com- 
pletely unified and centralized organization. 

The functions of the public prosecutors in 
the Soviet Union stretch far beyond those of 
the district attorney in the United States or the 
prosecutor in P'rance (p. 382). A public prose- 
cutor in the Soviet Union is concerned not only 
with the interests of the prosecution (whether 
on behalf of the state or of a private individual, 
as in a case of murder) but also with the or- 
ganization of the courts and the rules of law in 
current use and their “strict execution’* by gov- 
ernment officials, institutions, and citizens (Ar- 
ticle 113). The Supreme Court is expected to 
determine the final form of legal rules, but the 
Public Prosecutor of the Union is the agent 
who brings cases of overlcniency or oversever- 
ity to the attention of the Supreme Court. He 
also questions the actions of officials, institutes 
proceedings, and generally watches over admin- 
istrative regulations to ensure that they are not 
contrary to law. In addition, he is in charge 
of cases involving serious counterrevolutionary 
activity. In practice, the Public Prosecutor tends 
to be all-pervasive and virtually omnipotent 
(see chart above). 

The office of Public Prosecutor, held in the 
late 1930’s by Vyshinsky, is thus one of the 
most important in the Soviet Union. In his own 
words, “the Soviet prosecuting officer is the 
watchman of socialist legality, the leader of 
the policy of the Communist Party and of 
Soviet authority, the champion of socialism.” * 

* Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, TAe Law of the Soviet State, p. 
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Appointments are for seven years and arc of- 
ficially made by the Supreme Soviet. As would 
be expected, the office is always held by a high 
ranking member of the Communist Party, 
since it is such a strategic point from which to 
exercise control. 

Revolutionary Justice 

“Revolutionary justice,” that is, the imposition 
of punishment in a nonjudicial procedure, still 
plays an important role in Soviet life. “The 
Courts shall not do away with terrorism,” stated 
Lenin; “to promise such a thing means cither 
to cheat ourselves or other people.” 

The tribunals which now administer “rev- 
olutionary justice” are the special boards of 
the Ministry of the Interior (MVD), the secret 
police. Exile to a specific locality, banishment 
from others, or up to five years in a labor camp 
(P* 5^9) supposed to be “normal” penal- 
ties. Any of these may be indefinitely prolonged. 
From all reports, physical punishment and 
death from hardship are far from infrequent. 

Theoretically, “revolutionary justice” is sup- 
posed to deal with “counterrevolutionary activ- 
ity.” In 1938, in an effort to stabilize law, the 
Supreme Court of the Union declared that no 
one should be convicted of counterrevolution- 
ary activity unless the intention to overthrow 
the Soviet regime was proved. But it is apparent 
that the secret police deal with a great many 
offenses, like criticism, failure to meet quotas, 
or outward expressions of religious or national- 
ity sentiment, which few people outside the 
Soviet Union could consider to be dangerous 
to the security of the regime. Thus it is ap- 
parent that in this sense the Soviet Union has 
not yet passed out of the period of revolution, 
a fact which will continue to affect both its 
law and the court system. 

Evaluation of the Soviet Legal System 

It is not inappropriate to end a description of 
the court system of the Soviet Union with a 
consideration of revolutionary justice and of 
the position of the Public Prosecutor. Both are 
highly characteristic of the Soviet judicial sys- 
tem and both stand in sharp contrast to Western 
practices and purposes. Revolutionary justice 
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directly affects millions of people, and indi- 
rectly the whole population. And even in reg- 
ular processes of law, the Public Prosecutor at 
all time represents a dominant force. The fact 
that he, a political figure, checks the judiciary, 
rather than having the judiciary check the acts 
of political officers of the state, indicates the 
gulf between the operations of law and the 
courts in the Soviet Union and in Western dem- 
ocratic countries. 

It would not be correct to assume that law 
and the ordinary courts do not have an impor- 
tant function in the socialist society. They pro- 
vide the main means through which conduct is 
regulated in every field. As already pointed out, 
this involves a much wider range of activities 
than in the United States or Great Britain. Law, 
enforced by coercive action, is a spur to the 
laborer as well as a deterrent to the thief. In 
fact, the experience of the Soviet Union sug- 
gests that the wider the range of socialization, 
the greater the need to use law to regulate con- 
duct, and hence the greater the burden placed 
upon the courts in this regard. 

The experience of the Soviet Union also in- 
dicates, however, that it is not the responsibil- 
ities placed on the courts by national control of 
the economy but the attitude of the governing 
group which determines the characteristic fea- 
tures of the courts. The Soviet government 
docs not abide by the conception, which forms 
the essence of the rule of law in democratic 
states, that the state machinery in general, and 
the judiciary in particular, are bound at all 
times to respect and uphold the law. Recent 
reports indicate that the Public Prosecutor and 
the courts do a good deal to check the abuses 
of administrators. Minor officials are prosecuted 
for negligence or “over-zealous action”; workers 
appeal penalties and are sometimes upheld. But 


if an issue of political loyalty is raised, it over- 
rides every other consideration. 

Further, the courts in the Soviet Union still 
accept the notion that the rules of law are rel- 
ative to the circumstances and aims of the social- 
ist state at a given time. Individual judges, for 
example, have a wide range of discretion in 
imposing penalties. Minor offenses, like being 
late for work, may lead to very severe sentences 
which are intended to be “examples” to others. 
Under such circumstances law is not a fixed and 
certain norm, but an instrument of social pres- 
sure. 

What is most disturbing to the Western ob- 
server is this imprecision of standards and 
the extent to which the individual may find 
himself at the mercy of so vague a principle 
as “the sense of justice of the toiling classes,” 
which can be inter[-)reted in any fashion dictated 
by the “revolutionary consciousness” of the 
judges or the current policy of the Party. The 
fact that, without any change in the law, actions 
which are praiseworthy one year may be re- 
garded as antisocial or counterrevolutionary the 
next and, as such, may carry heavy penalties 
seems intolerable to anyone who accepts the 
traditional Western principles of justice. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the Soviet 
legal system is less one of law than of political 
consequence. However far it may depart from 
Western standards of justice, the Soviet system 
does encourage people to take an active interest 
in legal processes, at least in the lower courts, 
and to assume responsibility for distinguishing 
between justice and injustice in particular cases. 
The opportunities for this kind of action and 
thought are sufficiently limited in the U.S.S.R. 
to make them welcome wherever they may be 
found. 



CHAPTER 9 
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It is characteristic of the Soviet planned econ- 
omy that the Five-Year Plans provide goals for 
education and social security which are as pre- 
cise as those for heavy industry and consumers’ 
goods. The two types of goals, in fact, are closely 
interrelated. Economic planning presupposes so- 
cial aims, such as the improvement of the living 
conditions of the working man and the material 
prosperity of the whole society. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that in the present stage of 
Soviet development, its economic and industrial 
objectives are dependent upon the training and 
incentives provided for the Russian people. The 
keys to understanding the educational and social 
programs in the Soviet Unicni must be sought, 
therefore, not only in the broad objectives of the 
socialist state but also in the economic and po- 
litical needs of its particular stage of develop- 
ment. 

I. EDUCATION 

There are few achievements in which the 
Soviet government takes greater pride than in 
the advance in education. Under the Tsarist re- 
gime it is estimated that 78 per cent of the 
population was illiterate (some authorities be- 
lieve this figure to be exaggerated'); by 1941 
the percentage had been cut almost to five. 

There have been two major objectives of So- 

^ The educational experience and system of schools which 
the Bolsheviks inherited was not inconsiderable. Peter the 
Great established the first Russian university; Catherine the 
Great, a system of free elementary and secondary schools 
open also to women. But before the Soviet fK’riod, educa- 
tion touched only a minute proportion of the peasants. For 
the relatively small numbers who attended. Tsarist uni- 
versities were centers of lil>eralism, and during periods of 
repression their students worked for radical reform. 


viet education: political indoctrination, and mass 
training for industrial work. 

Lenin pointed out, “You cannot build a com- 
munist state with an illiterate people.” The liqui- 
dation of the bourgeoisie and the rise of the 
proletariat were dependent on transmitting the 
simple conceptions of political ideology to the 
mass of the people. To accelerate this process 
there was a wide use of vernacular languages 
and of striking and easily mastered posters, head- 
lines, pamphlets, and wall-newspapers. Once a 
person could master a headline, he was no 
longer illiterate; the first step in the political- 
educational aim had been taken, and grounding 
in political grammar could follow. 

The Russian people’s vast eagerness for knowl- 
edge, so apparent even before the revolution, 
led citizens of all ages to respond to the oppor- 
tunities for education with enthusiasm and 
persistence. Anyone who could read was set 
to teach those who could not. Simplified text- 
books expounded “the faith.” The impact of the 
new (if still very elementary) learning was 
revolutionary, particularly in the undeveloped 
areas of the Union’s Middle East and East. 

Mass manual training had no less spectacular 
effects than mass mental training. If anything, 
it was more important both socially and eco- 
nomically. It was the great leveler among urban 
and rural peoples and a major factor in putting 
women on a real plane of equality with men. 
The great and immediate need of the indus- 
trialization program was rank-and-file workers. 
Short-term training for mass production jobs 
and for improved workmanship had developed 
in special industries before the First Five-Year 
Plan. But the new goals for industry required 
immensely accelerated training. Under the di- 
rection of foreign specialists and of engineers 
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trained under the old regime, the new workers 
were taught on the job and in factory schools. 
Workers’ universities enabled people of little 
or no previous education to combine their tech- 
nical training with some general education. An 
abundance of educational opportunities coupled 
with the attraction of the new industry resulted 
in a remarkable social as well as physical mo- 
bility. 

Yet the pressures of the industrial program 
soon introduced a new rigidity and stratification. 
The demand for skilled laborers, technicians, 
and managers intensified the concentration on 
specialized types of training and thus replaced 
the emphasis on full and open opportunities 
for further education. As specialization devel- 
oped, schools became more highly selective in 
their choice of students; it became much more 
difficult for workers to acquire either the gen- 
eral or the special education which would en- 
able them to prepare themselves for higher 
positions. During the later thirties it was com- 
paratively rare for managers to be drawn from 
the ranks of the workers. It also became much 
less common for workers’ children to acquire 
the kind of training which would equip them 
for such positions. 

The School System 

The present pattern of education in the So- 
viet Union is supposed to provide a common 
basic training for seven years, from age seven 
until age fourteen. This is general only in ur- 
ban centers, however, and in remote rural areas, 
schooling rarely extends beyond the fourth year. 
British basic education, in comparison, provides 
for ten years of training, from five to fifteen 
years of age. Another contrast with British ed- 
ucation, where there is considerable diversity 
in the offerings and equipment of different 
schools, lies in the fact that throughout the So- 
viet Union there is an exact similarity in cur- 
riculum and in the amount of money spent 
per pupil insofar as facilities are available. 
Children moving from one part of the country 
to another thus find no difficulty in fitting into 
a new school. Underlying this uniformity is the 
fact that Soviet education is controlled by the 
Party as well as by the official administration. 
Some of the most far-reaching decisions af- 
fecting the general character of education in 


the Soviet Union have come from the Central 
Committee of the Party. 

For some time, the Soviet Union prided it- 
self on having coeducation at every level. Since 
1943, however, there has been an increasing 
number of separate schools for those from 
eleven to seventeen years of age. In addition 
to the basic curriculum, girls study homcmaking 
and child care; boys receive physical training in 
preparation for military service. There are also 
military high schools for boys, the “Suvorov 
Military Schools” and others, designed to train 
commissioned career officers for the services. 

In England it was long true that the school 
to which children went after eleven determined 
whether or not they could continue to the uni- 
versity. Under the British Education Act of 
1944 the period during which the choice can 
be made has been lengthened. In the Soviet 
Union the decision normally is made at four- 
teen. At that time, when the seven years of 
compulsory school have been completed, there 
are four possibilities: to go into industry; to 
enter a factory school, which trains the less 
skilled workers; to go to a technicum , a school 
for training “middle-grade specialists” for in- 
dustry, agriculture, teaching, physical education, 
arts, and the like; or to finish secondary school, 
the common road to the university, which, in 
turn, is the main way to prepare for a profes- 
sional or technical career. 

While the British system is becoming more 
flexible and providing more opportunities for 
higher education, the Russian system has been 
marked increasingly by stratification which lim- 
its educational opportunities in the higher levels 
to the children of skilled workers and the intel- 
ligentsia. Since 1940, for example, the factory 
schools have become the training ground for 
the State Labor Reserves into which about a 
million young people between the ages of four- 
teen and seventeen are drafted every year (p. 
517). These young people have little or no 
chance at that time or later to acquire the train- 
ing, or to display the qualities of leadership, 
which are necessary for entry into a specialized 
training school. 

Thus opportunities for advancement in in- 
dustry or administration are limited to those 
who enter the technicums or continue in the 
higher grades of secondary school, in which 
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case service in the Labor Reserves is not re- 
quired. But higher education is now limited to 
those with '‘excellent” standing. During the 
war, fees were instituted for the last years of 
secondary school, as well as for specialized pro- 
fessional schools and the universities. As a re- 
sult, and despite an increasing number of schol- 
arships, serious barriers hamper the entry of 
the children of unskilled workers into profes- 
sional and technical institutions. Under these 
circumstances education in the Soviet Union re- 
mains cqualitarian only in the sense of being 
nondiscriminatory on ground of sex or race. 
Temporarily, at least, a new hierarchy reflecting 
different functions in the planned society, dif- 
ferent grades of skill, and therefore different 
scales of wages marks both education and the 
social order. 

Evaluation of Soviet Education 

Whether or not this stratification is perma- 
nent, education in the Soviet Union, at least 
beyond the initial compulsory period, is essen- 
tially different in aim from liberal education 
in the United States and Great Britain. Liberal 
education aims to develop individuals in terms 
of their own abilities without conscious refer- 
ence to a preconceived social pattern. Soviet 
training avowedly seeks to develop the skills 
necessary for the planned society at a given stage 
of development. Increasingly, and disturbingly, 
Soviet education also stresses the skills useful 
for military service. 

Moreover, where the avowed aim of liberal 
education is to teach students to think for them- 
selves, the Soviet educational system aims at the 
most careful and unquestioning indoctrination 
in “Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism,” with which 
is incorporated a fulsome adulation of Soviet 
leaders. For in the Soviet Union, to a far greater 
extent even than in France, the schools arc re- 
garded as an essential weapon in the battle for 
the mind of future generations. 

II. THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

One of the most publicized features of Soviet 
society is the degree to which men and women 
perform similar tasks. Striking evidence of this 
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was given by the situation in the Soviet Union 
in 1941: there were 170,000 skilled women en- 
gineers and technicians in industry, over half a 
million women railroad workers, nearly 200,000 
tractor drivers and combine operators, and 73,000 
women doctors. Even before women were 
drafted for national service following the Nazi 
attack, there were more than 30 million of them 
working in the Soviet Union, 19 million on the 
farms and ii million in industry. Moreover, 
there are many famous women Stakhanov work- 
ers, and many women arc elected or selected 
for public offices, from trade union committees 
to the Supreme Soviet. At the same time, no 
women hold key positions in the Party or ad- 
ministration. 

Equality for Women 

The first fundamental changes in the status 
of women were brought about by the Revolu- 
tion of 1917. Before that time a woman had no 
separate rights and was subject to the will of 
her husband. The revolution established the 
equality of men and women and abolished the 
special privileges of husbands. Concurrently, 
women were placed under the same obligations 
as men to provide for the support of the family. 
Both shared equally in the support of children, 
and each was responsible for looking after the 
other in case of incapacity. “A spouse incapable 
of work and lacking a subsistence minimum is 
entitled to support by the other spouse if the 
latter is in a position to give it,” reads the law 
of 1918. Thus the removal of disabilities because 
of sex was coupled with provisions which made 
self-supporting work a necessity even for mar- 
ried women, since private property had been 
abolished and individual wages were low. 

In 1919 Lenin declared, “. . . to draw women 
into socially productive work, to pull her out of 
domestic slavery, to liberate her from submis- 
sion — degrading and stultifying — to the sterile 
and exclusive surroundings of kitchen and nurs- 
ery — that is the main goal. This means a long 
struggle that requires fundamental remodeling 
of social techniques, and morals as well. But 
this struggle will end in a complete victory of 
Communism.” Thus the new position for 
women was identified with the ultimate pur- 
poses of the regime. 
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Women in Industry 

But up to the middle of the First Five-Year 
Plan there was comparatively little change in 
the attitude of discrimination against women in 
industry. In 1930 a smaller percentage of women 
were employed than during World War I or the 
Civil War. There were only about three million 
women wage earners in industry, agriculture, 
education, and public institutions. In the hope 
of increasing employment protective legislation 
for women had been reduced, but without re- 
sults. 

The change finally came with the pronounced 
labor shortage which developed after 1930. 
Pravda declared in December 1930, “The labor 
reserves are exhausted. ... But there are tre- 
mendous reserves of female labor. Suffice it to 
say that in our cities alone about six million 
housewives are wasting their energies in the 
kitchen, in laundering and the like.” The emer- 
gency rather than any theoretical conceptions 
was responsible for the use of women’s labor 
and the consequent necessity of developing 
measures of communal feeding, day nurseries, 
and so forth, which led another periodical to 
state, “The last and most backward sphere of 
individual economy, the household, must be 
collectivized” 

The demand for women in the factories met 
a more willing response from the women be- 
cause of their need to supplement their hus- 
bands’ inadequate w^ages. To some extent, the 
work was fitted to their special capacities; in 
certain positions, such as locksmiths and fitters, 
women were given preference over men, and a 
certain proportion of places was reserved for 
them in the technical and vocation schools. But 
women also had to join men in heavier occupa- 
tions. In 1939 women were widely employed in 
underground coal mining and on nightwork. 

By November 1939 women comprised 43.4 
per cent of the manual workers of industry, as 
compared with 28.8 per cent in the much less 
developed industry of 1929. The number of 
women wage earners had risen to well over 
nine million by 1937, and the Third Five-Year 
Plan regarded them as its chief source of labor 
supply. Unlike any other country among the 
United Nations, the Soviet Union trained its 
women in peacetime to replace men in heavy 


production work so as to free the latter for the 
army, a factor of great importance in the resist- 
ance to the Nazi invasion. 

The New Stress on the Family 

The Soviet Union has been more consistent in 
its policy toward women than was Nazi Ger- 
many, which first insisted that women’s work 
was to look after children and cooking, and 
then brought large numbers into its war indus- 
try. Yet there have been significant, lasting 
changes in the Russian attitude toward women. 
Universal coeducation was replaced in 1943 by 
separate education for boys and girls at certain 
levels, a measure which was justified by point- 
ing to differences in physical development and 
future work. However, the separate education 
of men and women, together with differences 
in the curriculum, may deprive women of their 
equality of access to certain professions. 

Moreover, there has been a change in family 
relations. As an essential part of the liberty and 
equality which the Bolshevik Revolution 
brought to women, there was to be freedom 
from family ties which proved irksome. Divorce 
was made extremely easy—either partner to a 
marriage could obtain a divorce simply upon 
application and without the consent of the other 
partner. In addition, the state itself provided 
abortion clinics for women who did not wish 
children. 

By the middle 1930’s, however, the official at- 
titude had changed. The government undertook 
an active campaign to raise the birth rate, and 
every effort was made to strengthen family ties. 
Oddly enemgh in a workers’ society, the device 
chosen to restrict divorce was a financial one: 
the charging of a progressively higher fee for 
each new divorce, so that only people with a 
high income could afford the luxury. Finding 
this insufficient, divorce was in 1944 made con- 
ditional to receiving court approval, and is now 
more difficult to secure in the Soviet Union than 
in many capitalist countries. In addition, in 
1936, in spite of great popular opposition, abor- 
tion was declared illegal. 

Further indication of the desire to strengthen 
the family unit is given by the insistence in a 
decree of July 8, 1944, that the “rights and obli- 
gations of husband and wife” accrue only from 
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‘‘legally registered marriages.** The same decree 
provided that children’s allowances be given the 
mother on the birth of the third child (for un- 
married mothers the first) and each subsequent 
child instead of on the birth of the seventh and 
subsequent children, as had been the previous 
practice. (In Great Britain such allowances are 
granted for the second and subsequent chil- 
dren.) Reduced fees for nursery schools and 
lower income tax rates are also encouragements 
to larger families. Moreover, as was true in 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, special awards 
and honors are now given to mothers of many 
children; the woman who produces enough 
children may become a ‘’Hero Mother of the 
Soviet Union,” or receive the order of “Mother- 
hood Glory.” 

More attention is clearly being given in the 
Soviet Union to children and the family, yet in 
1938, when a large number of housewives were 
being drawn into industry, economic pressures 
led to a reduction in the period of maternity 
leave (which had been the particular pride of 
Soviet labor legislation) from eight weeks be- 
fore and eight weeks after the birth of the 
child to five and four weeks respectively. By 
1942, women provided 52 per cent of the total 
of all workers. In 1946 rations for housewives, 
regarded as non working adults, were further 
reduced. Thus the problem of combining their 
two roles is, to a large extent, left to the women 
themselves. 

III. SOCIAL SERVICES 

Although the Tsarist regime, even before the 
advent of the Soviet government, had provided 
for factory inspection and for sickness and acci- 
dent grants for industrial workers, it is the 
proud boast of the Soviets that they have finally 
introduced a complete and unified system of 
social services (except for unemployment aid, 
which is declared to be unnecessary) covering 
all wage earners, together with a parallel system 
of mutual aid for all those (including collective 
farm workers) not covered by the ordinary plan. 

The number of people covered by social serv- 
ices in the Soviet Union has varied, however, 
with the extent of industrialization and with po- 
litical policy. Up to 1930 the social services were 


received by wage earners only— about ten mil- 
lion persons, or one-seventh of the working pop- 
ulation; the other six-sevenths were farmers, or 
otherwise self-employed. Benefits were also with- 
held from people disenfranchised under the 
Constitution because of social origin (e.g., the 
kulaks after collectivization was instituted). But 
by 1941 the number of wage earners had in- 
creased to more than thirty million, one-third 
of the working population, and the category of 
excluded persons had disappeared. Moreover, 
after that date collective farms were permitted 
to enter into mutual aid plans supported by the 
state. At the same time, a disinction must al- 
ways be made in the Soviet Union between the 
law on the statute books and the law in action. 
Both as a matter of policy and because of inade- 
quate facilities, there are many services to which 
Soviet citizens are entitled which, in fact, they 
never enjoy. 

Certain features of the Soviet social services 
contrast with social security provisions in other 
countries. In the first place, they are looked on 
as a part of the worker’s real wages: Stalin said 
in 1927 that they added one-third to a worker’s 
pay. Thus they serve not only as a protection 
for workers but also as an incentive to effort, 
and — when withheld as punishment for infring- 
ing rules — increasingly as a means to enforce 
labor discipline. 

In the second place, there are certain dis- 
tinctive features of coverage in the Soviet Union; 
for instance, all health facilities (doctors, dentists, 
specialists, hospitals, medicines, treatments) have 
long been free, a practice which Western coun- 
tries like Great Britain (p. 199) are now begin- 
ning to adopt. Health services, administered by 
the Ministry of Health in each Union Republic 
and by local organs, are financed by the central 
and local budgets and amount to about 5 per 
cent of their total expenditures. But, generous 
as the provisions are, they have been imple- 
mented only in the big cities and industrial cen- 
ters; facilities in rural areas are considerably 
poorer. 

The Soviet Union also provides those other 
social services which arc more common in West- 
ern countries: children’s aid, disability and ma- 
ternity benefits, superannuation allowances for 
those eligible for old-age pensions but continu- 
ing to work, provision of rest homes, sanatori- 
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urns (and travel expenses to reach them), and 
funeral allowances. 

Most surprising to Western observers has been 
the absence of unemployment aid in the Soviet 
Union since 1930. At that time the great demand 
for labor did away with unemployment, and the 
Soviet government, as we have seen, maintains 
that there has been no subsequent need for un- 
employment aid. Critics of the regime charge 
that, since wages are so low that the average 
worker cannot save anything from his pay, the 
lack of unemployment aid gives managers great 
control over their employees. Dismissal with a 
black mark on an identity card prevents easy 
re-employment, and may thus be tantamount 
to condemning a man to starvation. There are, 
however, so many other measures to limit move- 
ment of workers from one job to another (p. 
518), that lack of unemployment aid is probably 
a much more serious curb on labor in areas 
without diversified industry than in those where 
there is a wide variety of demand for workers 
and therefore such competition between man- 
agers for the available labor supply that they 
are willing to overlook a black mark on an 
identity card. 

Social services in the Soviet Union differ from 
those in Western countries in a third way: they 
are not provided on a basis of insurance. Ex- 
penses are met through state and trade union 
budgets, and workers do not contribute directly 
except through their trade union fees. To raise 
revenue for social services, enterprises are taxed 
by the government in proportion to the number 
of workers. Because social services are not on 
an insurance basis, benefits cannot be claimed 
as a matter of right. Moreover, benefits are usu- 
ally higher for trade unionists than for others, 
they are graded according to earnings, and the 
amount is largely determined by the length of 
service in a particular enterprise. In 1933 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions was 
told, “We must see to it that real shock work- 
ers ^ and those engaged in socialist competition 
be granted the greatest privileges when the 
amount of social insurance benefits of all kinds 

* A shock worker is a worker who exceeds standard re- 
quirements in his field through using more physical effort. 
In contrast to a Stakhanov worker (p. 517), a shock worker 
does nothing to change the production process but only in- 
creases his output through his 25 cal and increased efforts. 


is calculated. At the same time we must deprive 
‘the flyer’ [a worker who keeps changing his 
job], the loafer, and the grabber of every right 
to make use of the services supplied by social 
insurance.” 

The fourth characteristic feature of the Soviet 
social service system is that, with the exception 
of health services and pensions (which are under 
the Ministry for Social Assistance), it is admin- 
istered by the trade unions. Every factory and 
place of employment has a Social Insurance 
Council set up by the local trade union commit- 
tee. Each Council has “insurance delegates” (of 
whom there were over 300,000 in 1938); these 
are unpaid delegates who check on malingering 
and supervise the rest homes. 

In administering the social services, the trade 
unions emphasize official interests above those 
of the individual workers, though they would 
deny that there is any difference between them 
(p. 519). As we have seen, benefits are graded 
so as to discourage labor turnover and reward 
Stakhanov and shock workers: “we must also 
bring up the question of sending to sanitoriums, 
health resorts and rest homes only factory work- 
ers and office employees who are members of 
trade unions and have a labor standing at the 
given enterprise. Shock workers should here 
head the list.” Especially in view of the relative 
shortage of rest homes and sanitoriums, this 
type of emphasis acts as an important means of 
labor discipline. 

It may be asked why such functions are vested 
in the trade unions instead of in official hands, 
particularly when the division in the social serv- 
ice field between the Ministry for Social Assist- 
ance and the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions complicates administration. The 
reason seems to be that the use of the trade 
unions gives the impression that control over 
most social services is vested in the workers’ 
own organization; such an arrangement also 
makes it possible to tap a wide source of vol- 
untary aid. 

Conclusion 

To the outside observer it may seem paradox- 
ical that, at a time when Great Britain is seek- 
ing to establish a “national minimum” (p. 195), 
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the Soviet Union has moved from its initial 
emphasis on equality to a strong stress on indi- 
vidual achievement. In education, in the posi- 
tion of women, and even in social security, the 
workers’ state rewards the intelligent and the 
skillful, and those who have endured long 
periods of service and have produced much. In 
the process, new class distinctions are appearing 
in the Soviet Union, whereas in Great Britain 
and France the trend is towards blurring tradi- 
tional class lines. 

The explanation lies in the particular aims 


espoused by the Soviet state at a given time. The 
official assumption that there is an identity of 
interest between the people and the government 
justifies the latter, at least in its own view, in 
using any means to achieve its most pressing 
purposes. Thus education and social services, 
which Western countries believe should be pri- 
marily for the development and protection of 
the individual, arc now used in the Soviet Union 
as means to increase industrial productivity 
which is currently the chief objective of the 
regime. 



CHAPTER 10 

The Soviet Union 
and the Outside World 


The outstanding feature of international rela- 
tions since the end of World War II has been 
the existence of only two “super-powers” in the 
world: the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The predominance of both countries rests on 
their industrial strength and their strategic posi- 
tion, the one dominating the Americas and the 
other holding the central place in the Eurasian 
land mass. Though each has a long history of 
expanding influence, only since World War II 
have the interests of the two countries begun to 
touch all over the world. Neither country, more- 
over, has been accustomed to take a leading part 
in international relations, since the United States 
pursued an isolationist policy during most of the 
inter-war period, while the Soviet Union was 
excluded from international society because of 
its political unorthodoxy. Thus both were rela- 
tively unprepared for the positions of leadership 
forced on them by the outcome of the war. 

The dominance of two powers which are so 
far apart ideologically has vastly complicated the 
problem of world peace. The United States, as 
the last powerful representative of nineteenth- 
century liberal capitalism, is the leading de- 
fender of that “free enterprise” of which the 
Soviet Union is the most vigorous opponent. 
And though both countries proclaim their devo- 
tion to democracy, the senses in which they use 
the word are so different as to constitute an 
added provocation. 

Today problems arising from the difference 
in the political and economic aims of the two 
countries are complicated by fear and suspicion 
on both sides. Americans sec a dual drive be- 
hind Soviet policy: that the Soviet Union is a 
new imperialist power, following in the foot- 
steps of the Tsars or trying, like Hitler, first 


to dominate Europe and then the world; and 
that the Soviet Union, in accordance with Marx- 
ist-Leninist teaching, is working actively for 
world revolution and sponsoring Communist 
parties in other countries in order to overthrow 
dieir governments and establish Communist 
states. In both respects the Soviet Union consti- 
tutes a menace to American survival. 

The Soviet Union, on its side, has similar 
fears. Twice since the revolution its territory 
has been invaded by foreign armies which were 
anti-Communist. Hitler’s invasion left perma- 
nent scars; but the Soviet leaders have also not 
forgotten the earlier British, French, and Amer- 
ican intervention in support of the White Rus- 
sian armies (p. 456). They now maintain that 
Western countries are once again undertaking 
an anti-Communist crusade. Behind such appre- 
hensions lies the theory of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism that the foreign policy of other coun- 
tries is dominated by greedy capitalists and im- 
perialists who are determined to encircle (see 
p. 430) and crush the standard bearer of social- 
ism. To men indoctrinated with the dogma of 
inevitable class conflict between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, it seems both obvious and 
inevitable that there should be a struggle be- 
tween the United States, the symbol of bour- 
geois capitalism, and the Soviet “workers’ ” state. 
It is also likely that Soviet leaders find an atmos- 
phere of international crisis useful in justifying 
the continued authority of the present leaders 
and the continued demand for exceptional sacri- 
fices. Yet as always the old Bolshevik question 
remains: Who destroys whom? 

Events since World War II have provided 
ammunition for the steadily rising barrage of 
mutual accusations. Western countries looked at 
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first with tolerance on the efforts of the Soviet 
Union to ensure that each of its neighbors have 
a ^‘friendly” government as a safeguard against 
another invasion. But the devices used to ensure 
“friendship” on the part of these countries soon 
proved to be those traditionally used by im- 
perialistic nations to extend their power: the 
use of fifth columns, military occupation, pup- 
pet governments, and even, in certain cases, out- 
right annexation. Moreover, in the eastern Eu- 
ropean countries under Soviet control opposi- 
tion has increasingly been repressed with a cyn- 
icism and ruthlessness only paralleled by simi- 
lar action in the Soviet Union itself. In the 
East, the startling success of Communism in 
China was followed by war in Korea launched 
by the Soviet- and Chinese-trained North Korean 
Communists, Thus imperialist expansion in Eu- 
rope was followed by what appeared to be 
Soviet-stimulated aggression in the East. 

The countermeasures which the United States 
has taken, however, have only confirmed the 
Soviet belief in the warlike intentions of the 
capitalist countries. The Truman doctrine of 
support for Greece and Turkey was labeled pro- 
Fascist; even the Marshall Plan, from which the 
Soviet Union and eastern European countries 
were excluded only by Soviet decision, was de- 
clared an imperialist plot. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is greeted as a sinister plan 
to create an alliance against the U.S.S.R. Thus 
fear has mounted in a spiral, each action calling 
forth a more violent reaction. 

Such charges and countercharges make it all 
the more desirable to consider in detail the char- 
acter of Soviet foreign policies and American 
criticism of them. Such an examination is the 
more important because many Soviet policies are 
explicable, at least in part, in terms of the char- 
acteristic features of its internal situation. For- 
eign policy is often said to be a projection of 
domestic interests into the international sphere, 
and of no country is this more true than the 
Soviet Union. Its foreign economic policies arc 
a natural by-product of its national economic 
planning. Its international relations, like its na- 
tional plan, are directed towards building a 
strong state, with defensible frontiers, independ- 
ent of the influence of any other state. Its inter- 
national publicity, or propaganda, is a reitera- 
tion, often by the nationals of foreign states, of 


the doctrines the Soviet government preaches, 
at home. Its interpretation of international de- 
velopments is shaped by the Marxist creed in 
which it has been educated. 

1. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICIES 

There is the closest possible relation between 
the Soviet Union’s internal and external poli- 
cies in economic and financial matters. The pur- 
pose of foreign trade in the Soviet Union is not 
to enrich private individuals or to dispose of sur- 
plus goods, but to secure products needed for the 
development of its economic plan. Exports there- 
fore are directly related to imports. The intensity 
of the Soviet export drive, and the use at certain 
times in the inter-war period of such methods 
as “dumping,” i.e., selling on the world market 
at prices below the cost of production in order 
to secure foreign exchange, reflect the degree of 
the Soviet Union’s need for foreign exchange 
with which to purchase products from outside. 
For it must be remembered that the Soviet 
Union earns no foreign credits through foreign 
investments or through the selling of services 
(like shipping) to other countries. 

Its need for particular products like agricul- 
tural machinery still leads the Soviet Union on 
occasions to take the initiative in making trad- 
ing agreements with Western countries. On the 
whole, however, it seeks to avoid dependence 
on the West. Thus it has increasingly restricted 
its trade to those countries in its undisputed 
sphere of influence or, as in Asia, to areas into 
which it is striving to extend its influence. More- 
over, the Soviet Union has sought to acquire 
as much material as possible through its repara- 
tions policy. 

Reparations 

Reparations have been, in fact, not only an 
important means of helping the Soviet Union 
recover from its enormous war losses but of es- 
tablishing political control over certain areas. At 
the end of the war large quantities of capital 
goods and equipment were removed, particu- 
larly from Germany and Manchuria, and trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Union or to allied countries 
like Czechoslovakia and Poland. This transfer 
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served two purposes from the Russian point of 
view: it helped to replace factories and equip- 
ment destroyed during the course of the war, 
and it reduced the economic strength of its 
former enemies (an argument more applicable 
to removals from Germany than from Man- 
churia). The Soviet Union also insisted on heavy 
indemnities from Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Finland, and Italy (though not from 
Bulgaria because the Soviet Union maintains 
that the latter voluntarily overthrew its pro-Axis 
government). These charges have been met 
mainly through payments in goods or current 
production (e.g., Rumanian oil). Another means 
of cutting expenses and also of maintaining con- 
trol is through stationing large forces of the 
Soviet Army in many of these countries and in- 
sisting that these countries support them. 

From the Soviet point of view, its reparations 
policy has been justified by the great destruction 
which it suffered during the war. Moreover, 
reparations have been a particularly useful 
means of securing goods, because there has been 
no need for corresponding outlay. The United 
States and Great Britain have accepted Soviet 
reparations claims in part, but both countries 
have opposed, though unsuccessfully, the vast 
extent of Soviet reparations demands on the 
grounds that such payment has held back or 
prevented the reparations-paying countries from 
acquiring economic stability and independence 
from Soviet control of their economies. 

Trade with the Satellite Countries 

The most marked change in the character of 
Soviet trade since the war has been the degree 
to which it is geared into the economic life of 
the eastern European countries under its con- 
trol. Prior to 1939, the Soviet Union had only 
about 2 per cent of its trade with Czechoslovakia 
and less with other eastern European nations; 
today more than 50 per cent of its foreign trade 
is with this area. 

Prior to World War II Nazi Germany domi- 
nated the economic life of eastern and south- 
eastern European countries largely because it 
was their only available large-scale market. The 
Soviet Union has now built up a similar type of 
protected positions not because it offers the only 
available market but because the eastern Euro- 


pean countries arc not allowed to trade else- 
where. Arrangements with Hungary and Ru- 
mania known as economic collaboration agree- 
ments give the Soviet Union 50 per cent control 
of major industrial and shipping enterprises in 
these countries through transfer of former Ger- 
man assets. Beyond this is a network of bilateral 
barter agreements negotiated by the Soviet gov- 
ernment, as can be expected from its state trad- 
ing policy (p. 51 1), and concluded with the gov- 
ernments of the eastern European countries. 
Moreover, by now, the bulk of foreign trade in 
these countries, as in the Soviet Union, is through 
state-owned monopolies. All agreements specify 
the products to be exchanged. (The same is true 
with trading agreements outside its sphere of 
influence.) These conditions mean a great de- 
gree of certainty in securing the products in- 
volved. 

An analysis of the products covered by the 
agreements shows that the Soviet Union has not 
followed the German example exactly: its need 
to develop its own industrial strength prevents 
it from exporting substantial quantities of ma- 
chines and tools to its neighbors, in imitation 
of Germany's more mature economy. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Union seeks to encourage 
the industrial development of its neighbors, as 
Nazi Germany would never have done, so that 
it may draw upon their industrial production. 
But though the Soviet Union docs not restrict 
the economic development of its neighbors to 
the degree Nazi Germany did, the integration 
of their economies and its own is still closer. A 
further factor encouraging this integration is the 
Soviet zone “mutual aid" plan under the Coun- 
cil for Economic Mutual Assistance which was 
established early in 1949 to counter propaganda 
on behalf of the Marshall Plan. 

AMERICAN OBJECTIONS TO SOVIET ECONOMIC 
AGREEMENTS 

The United States objects to several features 
of Soviet economic agreements. Since 1933 the 
American government has encouraged freer in- 
ternational trade on a multilateral basis. On 
general principles, therefore, it opposes bilateral 
arrangements as placing a strait jacket on the 
course of trade. The United States also opposes 
state trading as limiting the enterprise of pri- 
vate traders. Above all, it realizes that Soviet 
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politics are excluding other nations from trad- 
ing opportunities in eastern Europe, which 
means not only that American trade is cut off 
but also that western Europe is prevented from 
drawing food from one of its major customary 
sources. 

In August 1946 Molotov told the Paris Peace 
Conference that the American doctrine of equal- 
ity of opportunity was “convenient for those 
who arc trying to use their capital to subjugate 
those who are weaker.” Americans have watched 
with still greater apprehension the all-too-suc- 
ccssful efforts of the Soviet Union to carve out 
an exclusive sphere of influence in eastern and 
southeastern Europe, as well as in outer Mon- 
golia and Sinkiang. While they can understand 
that the Soviet Union seeks to safeguard the 
external sources of supply for its national plan, 
the degree of control exercised over its neigh- 
bors can hardly be justified in terms of economic 
need alone. 

II. FOREIGN POLITICAL POLICIES 

In the political sphere there is also a close in- 
terrelation between Soviet domestic and external 
policies. Soviet leaders declare (p. 506) that their 
plans for developing the national economy are 
motivated by fear of external attack and by a 
desire to build a strong state independent of out- 
side influence. In such a context, expansion of 
heavy industry and expansion of “strategic” 
frontiers are corollaries. The similarities between 
Tsarist and Soviet strategic aims reinforce, rather 
than lessen, the point, since modern warfare 
places a high premium on space as well as on 
technology. 

European Expansion 

Immediately after World War II, the Soviet 
government's chief concern was to strengthen 
the European position of its country. Between 
1939 and 1947 the Soviet Union re-established 
the main lines of the European frontiers of Rus- 
sia as they had been forged by a succession of 
Russian rulers since the time of Peter the Great 
and as they existed when the last of the Roma- 
novs was killed in 1917. Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and eastern Poland were reacquired in 


awrdance with the German-Soviet agreements 
of 1939, and the transfer was confirmed by the 
Soviet-Polish Treaty of August 1945. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union also acquired certain areas in 
East Prussia, Bukovina, and the Carpathians 
which had never belonged to the Tsars. Ger- 
many had agreed in 1939 to the cession of 
Bessarabia to the Soviet Union, and the transfer 
took place through the Soviet-Rumanian Agree- 
ment of June 28, 1940, which was explicitly con- 
firmed in the Rumanian Peace Treaty of 1947. 
The Finnish Peace Treaty similarly re-estab- 
lished the former Russian positions on the Baltic 
and in the Arctic, although Finland continued 
to be independent in form. Only at one point, 
the Dardanelles, did the Soviet Union fail to 
attain the territorial goals set by its predecessors. 

These new boundaries do not follow lines of 
nationality, partly because peoples on the vast 
plains of eastern Europe have mingled too in- 
extricably to be separated into nation states, and 
partly because the Soviet aim is primarily a stra- 
tegic one: to secure the maximum protection for 
the triangle formed by its three chief European 
cities, Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev. This means 
safeguarding the three main routes through 
which an invasion can be launched from the 
west against this strategic triangle Napoleon's 
armies took the northerly route through the 
endless northern forests when they marched on 
Moscow in 1812. Hitler’s armies when they 
launched their attack followed the center route 
across the plain south of the great Pripet 
marshes. Soviet strategy seeks to guard not only 
these two approaches but also the more south- 
erly route from the Danubian Basin. At the 
same time the Russians wish to place the Soviet 
Union in a position itself to direct offensives in 
these directions. 

THE SATELLITE COUNTRIES 

But Strategically the Soviet Union depends 
less on a fixed boundary line than on a boundary 
zone within which its “satellite” countries in 
eastern and southeastern Europe find their 
places. This boundary zone has been brought 
and kept under Soviet control through three 
means: the dominance of the Red Army, the 
control exercised by local Communist parties 
through the “people’s democracies,” and a revo^ 
lutionary policy in regard to the peasants which 
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at first secured their support through land re- 
form programs, and subsequently attacked their 
independence through pressure against the in- 
dependent peasantry and co-operatively organiz- 
ing the less well-to-do as a move towards col- 
lectivization. 

The Red Army. The Red Army has been the 
spearhead of Soviet advance in eastern and 
southeastern Europe. Only in those areas it ‘‘lib- 
erated” (and these do not include Yugoslavia) 
has Soviet control remained undisputed. Al- 
though there has been an effort to keep military 
pressure in the background, the overwhelming 
predominance of Soviet armed forces has been 
the essential framework within jA^hich the Soviet- 
izarion of eastern Europe has taken place. 

The Red Army, now numbering about three 
million apart from the satellite forces under its 
direction, is both a military and a political force. 
There is a constant program of political studies 
for the troops which emphasizes the class an- 
tagonisms underlying the irreconcilable hostility 
of the Soviet Union and the capitalist world. 
Because the soldiers have more chance than or- 
dinary Soviet citizens to secure information 
about conditions in the West, they are watched 
with particular care by the secret police so that 
their dual role as protectors of the Soviet state 
and promoters of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doc- 
trine is not neglected. 

The People s Democracies” Though the Red 
Army has made Soviet control in eastern Eu- 
rope possible, the major instrument of Soviet 
policy in these countries is now the local Com- 
munist parties. These parties often began as 
minority participants in united-front coalitions 
but by the time the coalitions acquired govern- 
ing power, the Communists had generally seized 
their leadership through control of the key in- 
struments of force: the police and the army. 
Some of these united front regimes were reco^ 
nized by the United States and Great Britain 
at the end of World War II and even assisted 
with loans and propaganda. 

This stage of the united-front rapidly gave 
way, however, to the regime known as the 
“peoples democracy.” This marks a transition 
stage from capitalism to socialism and is char- 
acterized by the ruthless wiping out of all non- 
Communist elements 'in the govcriiment and 
throughout the country. The “people’s democ- 


racy” is organized under a constitution which 
places full legislative control in a popularly 
elected (and easily packed) assembly. This as- 
sembly elects a presidium, or steering commit- 
tee, which is in permanent session and in turn 
selects the cabinet and all top officials. Com- 
munist control is exercised through this facade 
which provides the legal framework within 
which the Communist program can be imple- 
mented. Though the constitutions differentiate 
between those parts of the economy which are 
to be nationalized immediately and those left to 
private persons or co-operatives, the implication 
is that full socialization will be carried through 
as soon as possible, not only in industry but also 
in agriculture. Though the rapidity of action 
seems to violate the customary stages through 
which development takes place according to 
Marxist theory. Communists like the Bulgarian, 
Dimitrov, declare that the “people’s democracy” 
can proceed without delay in establishing social- 
ism “provided that it is based on Soviet sup- 
port.” 

The practical co-ordination of policy between 
the Soviet Union and its satellites is secured 
through a network of official and unofficial agen- 
cies. The local Communist leaders make fre- 
quent trips to Moscow; the Soviet diplomatic 
representatives in their countries have an un- 
concealed special relationship to the regimes to 
which they are accredited. Even more signifi- 
cant are the representatives of the Soviet secret 
police and the Soviet Communist Party who, 
unknown to the public and apparently some- 
times even to each other, send a constant stream 
of information to the Soviet Ministry of State 
Security and the Soviet Politburo. In addition, 
there is an interlocking series of alliances which 
pledge mutual assistance and provide the mili- 
tary counterpart to the close political arrange- 
ments.^ 

The Drive against the Peasants. To impose 
socialism in countries which, like those of east- 
ern and southeastern Europe, have an over- 
whelming proportion of peasants means, in ef- 
fect, to establish control over them in the pat- 
tern already instituted in the Soviet Union. In 

* A more detailed description of the devel<»i)rnent of 
political and social distributions in a satellite country can 
be found in the section on Germany in those iX)rtions deal- 
ing with Eastern Germany. 
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his significant study of Marxist theory and prac- 
tice in dealing with the peasants, Marx against 
the Peasant, David Mitrany points out that from 
1948 when the Cominform attacked Marshal 
Tito for failure to follow the Stalinist line (see p. 
567) the “people’s democracies” moved with in- 
creasing speed and violence away from the stage 
of gaining peasant support through assuring 
them the land into the period of transition of 
bringing the countryside within the orbit of the 
planned economy. On the one hand, they delib- 
erately “sharpened the class struggle” between 
the poor peasants and the kulaks; at first with 
caution but soon by force they pressed the peas- 
ants into co-operative farming. Communist lead- 
ers were saying by the end of 1949 that the 
“people’s democracies” were in a stage com- 
parable to that of the NEP of the Soviet Union. 
Despite resistance by the peasants, and the gal- 
lant but unsuccessful opposition of the Church 
especially in Hungary and Poland, the peasants 
are being driven inexorably towards complete 
collectivization which means in effect the de- 
struction of their independence and the com- 
plete co-ordination of their countries with the 
Soviet Union. 

WESTERN OPPOSITION TO SOVIET EXPANSION 
IN EUROPE 

It is the Soviet dominance of its neighboring 
states, rather than its expanded boundary lines 
which Western countries have opposed. The 
United States and Great Britain tried to ensure 
after the war that the eastern and southeastern 
European countries would develop independ- 
ently under united-party national direction, and 
with close relations to themselves as well as to 
the Soviet Union. They vigorously protested 
the ruthless elimination from the political life of 
their countries of those groups which wished to 
keep open the channels between the West and 
the East; they watched with horror the perse- 
cution of eminent Church leaders. Yet they have 
found themselves helpless to prevent the pro- 
gressive Sovietization of the area behind the 
Iron Curtain. Thus they have had to concen- 
trate their efforts on preventing a further spread 
of Soviet control by strengthening the Western 
forces in Europe under the over-all direction 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (see 
p. 223) and by economic policies designed to 


prevent rearmament from seriously impairing 
the economic recovery so painfully achieved by 
Western Europe. 

Policies in fhe Far East 

In the Far East, the picture is a somewhat dif- 
ferent one from that in Europe though no less 
threatening to Western interests. In China, the 
Communists came into control not, as in eastern 
Europe, under the aegis of the Red Army, but, 
like Yugoslavia, as the result of their own ef- 
forts. In fact, Chinese Communism has roots in 
classical Marxism as deep and direct as those of 
Russian Communism. Yet although China is a 
co-ordinate rather than controlled Communist 
state it would be over-optimistic to anticipate 
serious clashes of interest between it and the 
Soviet Union. While it is true that the Chinese 
Communists disregarded Stalin’s advice when 
they pressed their final and unexpectedly suc- 
cessful drive against the Chinese Nationalists, 
there was no such attempt to bring them into 
line as there has been with Yugoslavia; on the 
contrary the Kremlin tactfully and warmly en- 
dorsed their accession to power. In general, the 
common acceptance of Marxist ideology with its 
assumption of an irreconcilable class conflict 
with non-Communist countries holds China and 
the Soviet Union together as against the West. 
More explicitly, the signing of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual As- 
sistance, in February 1950, instituted a close po- 
litical relationship as the result of which Com- 
munist China is to receive, at least by the end 
of 1952, installations and rights in Manchuria 
held until then in Soviet hands. Beyond this, 
there is much fear in Western circles that the 
Korean war, particularly since active Chinese 
intervention, marks the transformation of a 
jointly inspired Communist drive in Asia into 
the stage of active hostilities. 

Since June 1950, the focus of attention natu- 
rally has been upon this conflict precipitated by 
the North Korean Communists, at least with 
tacit Soviet support, against South Korea which, 
in turn, is being * defended by United Nations 
forces. In two other areas, however, Malaya and 
Indo-China, Great Britain and France respect- 
ively have long been battling with Communist 
forces, now reinforced from Communist China 
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itself. Thus the pressure forcibly to expand Com- 
munist influence out to the rim of Asia is in- 
tensified. 

WESTERN POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST 

In the Far East, the Western countries are 
resisting Communist expansionism by both mili- 
tary and economic means. In the first effective 
military action undertaken under the United 
Nations, troops from the United States, British 
Commonwealth countries, Western Europe and 
Latin America have fought together in Korea. 
Moreover, through the American Point Four 
program, the Commonwealth Colombo Plan 
(see p. 220), and United Nations technical as- 
sistance, the Western countries are aiding the 
economic development of the countries of south- 
ern and southeastern Asia in an effort not only 
to undercut Communist propaganda but more 
particularly to help them develop into independ- 
ent and self-reliant nations capable ultimately 
of meeting their own economic and strategic 
needs. In the over-all picture of Western strat- 
egy in the Far East, Japan, particularly since 
the signing of the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
in September 1951, plays an important role as a 
modern, industrial nation with a substantial 
middle class which, if it continues to adhere to 
the West, may provide a significant bridge be- 
tween Western technology and Asian needs. 
Even more important than economic and mili- 
tary measures in Asia, however, may well be the 
degree of confidence which Western countries 
are able to instill in the Asian masses and their 
leaders, for only if the latter believe that help 
is being extended for their own sakes, and not 
as pawns in a gigantic anti-Soviet campaign, 
are the results likely to accrue to the advantage 
of the West. 

III. INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 

Despite the mounting signs of antagonism be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western pow- 
ers, they have continued to attend an almost 
continuous scries of international meetings for 
the purpose of reaching joint decisions on a 
vast variety of international issues. Some of these 
meetings have been through the channels of the 


United Nations, which, though established *as a 
wartime coalition, was quickly transformed into 
a formal body whose chief aim was the main- 
tenance of peace and the establishment of eco- 
nomic and social conditions conducive to inter- 
national stability. Others have taken place in 
more temporary bodies established to draw up 
the peace treaties. Since the Soviet Union like 
all other Great Powers was a participant in all 
these bodies, it was originally hoped that peace 
settlements would be made soon after the fight- 
ing ceased so that the energies of all the nations 
could be concentrated on reconstruction and the 
establishment of sound bases of peace. 

Yet the most wearing feature of postwar di- 
plomacy has been the difficulty of persuading 
the Russians to agree to anything. The Euro- 
pean Advisory Committee, set up to co-ordinate 
the postwar policies of the Big Three, met over 
500 times without reaching any important deci 
sions. The Council of Foreign Ministers, set up 
at Potsdam in 1945 to prepare for the peace set 
tlements, met 122 times over a period of fifteen 
months before securing agreement on the peace 
treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary, and even then could not settle controver- 
sial issues like the future of the Italian colonies 
which were ultimately dealt with by the United 
Nations General Assembly. The Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations has been blocked over 
and over again by the Soviet Union’s use of the 
veto. In the meantime the international situation 
has steadily deteriorated for lack of settlement 
of outstanding issues, and de facto arrangements 
largely determined by the position of troops 
have tended to be perpetuated, 

Soviei Diplomacy 

Experience has shown that the Russian tech- 
nique of diplomacy and understanding of com- 
promise differ from those of the Western pow- 
ers. Negotiations are tightly controlled by the 
Politburo. The main objective is to secure full 
acceptance of every Soviet proposal and to say 
“No” to every other suggestion, at least at first. 
When the Soviets do accept a compromise, it is 
not looked on as a solution but merely as a step 
towards securing their original goal. Various 
other means to secure the first objective arc then 
tried. 
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International diplomacy, like international 
policies, is a reflection of domestic methods and 
aims. The Russians have within their totalitarian 
structure no parallel to the constant process of 
negotiation and compromise which forms the 
pattern of life in a democratic country. Soviet 
trade union leaders bring information to the 
directors of industry, but they do not “negoti- 
ate” with them as the C.I.O. negotiates with 
United States Steel. The Five-Year Plans are 
drawn up by experts on the basis of objectives 
laid down by the Soviet leaders, not hammered 
out through the give and take of party and pres- 
sure groups. Therefore it is not surprising that 
in international negotiations the Russians adopt 
the same approach: presenting their decisions 
and working by every means to realize them, 
instead of adopting the typically Western ap- 
proach of seeking an agreement even at the cost 
of modifying initial aims. 

Moreover, throughout their history, Soviet 
leaders have aimed at the total destruction and 
elimination of their enemies, whether members 
of the old ruling classes, or Mensheviks, Social 
Revolutionaries, kulaks, or Trotskyites. When 
the enemy has been too strong to be liquidated, 
they have retreated temporarily, as in the New 
Economic Policy or the relaxing of the drive 
for collectivization of the farms following 
Stalin’s article, “Dizzy with Success” (p. 457). 
But they have never abandoned an original 
intention. Instead, they have waited until the 
enemy was weakened or until they themselves 
had gained enough strength to make a new 
and successful attempt. For in the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist teaching, there is no provision for compro- 
mise but only for ultimate triumph over an 
enemy who is foredoomed to annihilation. Even 
the church has been tolerated only because of 
its complete subordination to the policy of the 
state. 

IV. INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 

Even more disturbing to the Western demo- 
cratic countries than the tactics adopted openly 
by the Soviet government is the secret promo- 
tion of Communist ideas and, they fear, of Com- 
munist activity against their own institutions. 


Propaganda in Foreign Affairs 

Organized propaganda, a relatively new in- 
strument in foreign affairs, is used, as in in- 
ternal affairs, to win mass support for a par- 
ticular point of view. Propaganda is a particu- 
larly effective instrument for the Soviet Union 
because, in the first place, it can hardly be si- 
lenced in countries like the United States, Great 
Britain, and France without violating demo- 
cratic traditions of freedom of speech and so 
impairing the foundations on which political 
liberty rests. The Soviet Union, in contrast, is 
quite uninhibited in maintaining a strict censor- 
ship designed to prevent outside information 
and opinion from reaching its people. 

In the second place, every democratic country 
has a Communist party which, in practice, acts 
as the defender and supporter of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy. This means that propa- 
ganda in favor of Soviet aims and methods docs 
not emanate from the Soviet Union alone ^ but 
is carried on within foreign countries by native 
citizens who have become vigorous and devoted 
adherents of the Soviet cause. Such a develop- 
ment is, of course, imposssible within the Soviet 
Union itself, where there is no tolerance of an 
opposition party, let alone the expression of opin- 
ion by the adherents of a “foreign” ideology 
like “bourgeois democracy.” 

These two factors give the Soviet Union an 
enormous advantage in the conduct of foreign 
policy. The foreign policy of the Western de- 
mocracies is completely dependent upon public 
opinion, and the Soviet Union can influence 
this opinion directly through propaganda and 
indirectly through native Communists and fel- 
low-travelers. But the Western democracies have 
no comparable way of influencing Soviet opin- 
ion, and whatever the Soviet government does 
(whether, for example, it leads the fight against 
Fascism or makes a pact with Hitler) there can 
be no public protest. One of the gravest prob- 
lems of American diplomacy has been to de- 
velop a way to influence Russian opinion. Some 
Western countries have adopted “intellectual” 

2 As early as 1921 Great Britain concluded an agreement 
with the Soviet Union whereby the latter agreed not to 
promote propaganda within the British Empire, and Ameri- 
can recognition of the Soviet Union in 1934 was made con- 
ditional u{K)n a similar pledge. But no effective way has been 
found to enforce such an agreement. 
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propaganda in the form of broadcasts (through 
channels like the B.B.C and “The Voice of 
America”) of the news as Western countries 
see it. But compared with the effectiveness of 
Communist propaganda, the effects of their ef- 
forts are trivial. 

The Comintern 

Even more serious than the propaganda of 
active Communist parties is the fear that such 
parties are acting as agents of the Soviet Union, 
both individually and collectively. 

Throughout the inter-war period, the out- 
standing evidence of joint action against the 
capitalist states was the Comintern, or Third 
International, an international revolutionary 
body organized by Lenin and his followers late 
in 1918 to unite the forces of Communism in 
all countries and to aid the progress of world 
revolution. (There had been two earlier interna- 
tional workingmen’s associations, both of which 
broke down under strain.) Since the headquar- 
ters of the Comintern was in Moscow, and since, 
particularly after 1929 when Stalin had consoli- 
dated his position within the Soviet Union, both 
the international organization and national 
Communist parties followed whatever line of 
policy the Kremlin decided, foreign countries 
looked on the Comintern as the foremost instru- 
ment of the Soviet Union in promoting univer- 
sal revolution, and thus as a menace to their 
domestic institutions. Much of the fear and sus- 
picion of the Soviet Union in the inter-war 
period arose from this belief that it was using 
the Comintern (and thus national Communist 
parties) to foment trouble in other countries 
and to overthrow their governments. 

In May 1943 the Comintern was formally dis- 
solved, and this gesture made it easier to build 
the successful wartime coalition among the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union. Stalin declared that the dissolution “ex- 
poses the calumny ... to the effect that Com- 
munist parties in various countries are allegedly 
acting not in the interest of their people but on 
orders from outside.” However, national Com- 
munist parties continued in existence, and there 
was little evidence that the disappearance of the 
Comintern brought any change in their depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union. On the rare occasions 


when an outside Communist party took a differ- 
ent line from that of the Soviet Union on a 
question of great national interest, there was 
considerable evidence to indicate that the “dis- 
agreement” was one adopted for tactical pur- 
poses with the prior consent of Moscow. 

The Cominform 

Evidence that there was need, however, for a 
new body both to co-ordinate and to spur the 
activities of Communist parties was given in 
October 1947 when an organization known as 
the Cominform was established. This was, in 
effect, the reply of the Soviet Union to the 
Marshall Plan. More positively, its aim was to 
intensify political action by Communist parties 
outside its sphere of direct control, in particular 
those of Italy and France, and to consolidate 
Communist power in eastern Europe, an ob- 
jective meaning, in practice, the increased sub- 
ordination of local Communist parties to Mos- 
cow. 

As originally set up, the Cominform differed 
in several respects from the old Comintern 
though more in appearance than in fact. Where 
the latter was universal in scope and organi- 
zation, the Cominform originally included rep- 
resentatives of the Communist parties of only 
nine countries — the Soviet Union, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, France and Italy — in all of which the 
Communist Party was very strong. An impor- 
tant Cominform declaration of July 1948 referred 
to China, however, and it is known to be oper- 
ating also in southern and southeast Asia. A 
second difference from the Comintern is that 
the headquarters of the Cominform is outside 
the Soviet Union, being originally established 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia and subsequently in 
Bucharest, Rumania. A third difference, accord- 
ing to the Manifesto, was that the new organi- 
zation would not demand absolute obedience 
of its members, as had the Comintern. The tasks 
of the Cominform, stated the official announce- 
ment of its establishment, were “to organize and 
exchange experience, and in case of necessity, 
co-ordinate the activity of Communist parties on 
foundations of mutual agreement.” But, in fact, 
from the first the Cominform, like the earlier 
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Gomintern, used the authoritative tone of a 
high organ of orthodoxy. 

As far as the Communist parties outside the 
Soviet sphere of influence were concerned, the 
Cominform laid on them a double obligation: 
to consolidate their leadership of the working 
classes in their respective countries, and to en- 
sure the failure of “American policy'* (or in 
other words, economic recovery) in Western Eu- 
rope. Co-operation with other political parties, 
and national effort for economic advance, were 
to be replaced by sabotage and direct action. 
Both in France and Italy the first general strikes 
in response to this demand for violent action 
were called within a month of the formation of 
the Cominform. But though direct action has 
been used sporadically ever since in both coun- 
tries, it has not awakened the hoped-for popu- 
lar enthusiasm which could transform it from 
the serious enough handicap to economic de- 
velopment into a threat to national unity. 

For the Communists behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Cominform has proved to be the in- 
strument of the Soviet Communist Party in en- 
forcing a new doctrinal orthodoxy and political 
discipline. According to this new orthodoxy, 
Marxism is inseparable from Stalinism, and the 
Soviet Union is necessarily the vanguard of in- 
ternational Communism. Anti-Sovietism, or 
even emphasizing nationalism above obedience 
to Soviet leadership thus becomes, by definition, 
heresy to the Marxist-Stalinist dialectic. 

The attack on the new deviationists became 
startlingly public in June 1948 when Yugoslavia 
was expelled from the Cominform for having 
“pursued an incorrect line on the main questions 
of home and foreign policy, a line appropriate 
only to nationalism, and which represented a 
departure from Marxism-Leninism.” This “in- 
correct” line was said to consist of giving the 
People’s Front not the Communist Party the 
lead in politics (though in fact the Yugoslav 
Communist Party had a more undisputed and 
monolithic control than existed in most other 
Balkan countries) and of declaring the peasants 
to be “the most stable foundation of their State,” 
a role reserved for the proletariat. In fact, how- 
ever, the supreme sin was iTvealed to be the 
failure to adhere rigidly to the purposes of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
Cominform declaration made this quite obvious 


by maintaining that “every Marxist party” must 
accept “the basic organizational principles” 
evolved by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and by calling on the Yugoslav Commu^ 
nist Party to overthrow Marshal Tito if he 
refused to conform. 

The effect of the Cominform declaration, 
however, was to strengthen rather than weaken 
Marshal Tito's position in Yugoslavia. More- 
over, though originally reluctant to embark 
upon controversy, Tito gradually took up a po- 
sition of opposition to the Stalinist leadership, 
challenging its overcentralization of power 
(though his own is no less centralized), and 
maintaining that Yugoslavia, not the Soviet 
Union, possesses the true Marxist orthodoxy. 
In this conflict, in which armed intervention 
by the Soviet Union through the adjoining 
satellite states has always been a possibility, the 
United States and Great Britain have lent not 
only moral but also economic and even military 
support to Yugoslavia. While there is under- 
standable satisfaction among Western powers at 
the degree to which “Titoism” is a symbol of 
successful challenge to Soviet leadership among 
Communist nations, it should not be forgotten, 
however, that Tito continues to uphold Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy and, in this sense, is hardly 
a dependable ally of the West. 

The Soviet Union has had far more success 
in its attack on deviationism in the five satel- 
lites where the Red Army has control than it 
has had with Yugoslavia. Between July 1948 
and November 1949, a wave of purges destroyed 
those, like the Communist leader Rostov of 
Bulgaria, who were declared guilty of national- 
ist deviations. Thereafter an intensified cam- 
paign of “Stalinist teaching” was launched. In 
conjunction with this was the new, positive def- 
inition of the “people’s democracy” (see p. 560), 
now made part of the creed of political ortho- 
doxy: that it is the state in the transitional pe- 
riod towards socialism, and that it rests on the 
support of the Soviet Union, or perhaps more 
accurately of the Red Army. 

The exercise of such open pressure by the 
Soviet Union on the satellite states is evidence 
of the failure of the Cominform to achieve its 
purposes by co-operative action. But little com- 
fort arises from such observations. Whatever 
changes take place behind the Iron' Curtain can 
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only strengthen the control of Moscow over the 
satellites. Barring a substantial weakening of 
the international position of the Soviet Union 
or a radical change in the leadership and or- 
ganization of its Communist Party, it seems 
inevitable that the control of the Soviet Union 
over these five countries — Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania — will 
be progressively tightened. 

States beyond the orbit of the Red Army, how- 
ever, are in a very different position. Only in 
Czechoslovakia has a modern industrial state 
succumbed to Communism and then as the 
result of direct intervention. It seems highly 
unlikely that the Communist parties in either 
Italy or France can seize control unless their 
countries are defeated in war. Moreover, in 
these countries and also in some of the in- 
dependent areas of Asia, the rigid orthodoxy 
which the Cominform, like the old Comintern, 
is enforcing on local Communist parties leaves 
them open to the charge of placing foreign in- 
terests above national. Thus it has heightened 
the tension between the Communist and non- 
Communist. parties within other countries, and 
made more obvious the division between the 
Soviet Union and its followers on the one hand 
and the Western powers on the other. 

Conclusion 

Any realistic appraisal of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy must take two factors into consideration. 

In the first place, Soviet leaders enjoy a free- 
dom and flexibility in the conduct of policy 
which is unparalleled in western lands. In the 
United States, for example, President Roosevelt 
began to warn of the menace of Fascist aggres- 
sion in 1937; but it was not until Pearl Harbor 
that he ceased to meet powerful opposition. 
But the Soviet Union, in August 1939, was able 
to shift its official policy overnight from one of 
hostility to Fascist aggression to one of co-op- 
eration with it; and there was no public oppo- 
sition at all. Therefore, what matters in the 
Soviet Union is the set of ideas which dominates 
the thinking of its leaders. 

The second consideration is the lack, already 
mentioned, of any tradition of tolerance or 
agreement through compromise. On the con- 
trary, the Soviets hold a dogmatic belief in the 


ultimate inevitability of world revolution as the 
result of which capitalism will suffer a violent 
death. This revolution may be long delayed, but 
the preliminary struggle has begun. The capital- 
ist powers, like the capitalist classes, inevitably 
will strive, according to this belief, to crush the 
working classes at home and, abroad, to crush 
the Soviet Union, the representative of the work- 
ing classes. 

Every action of the capitalist powers is in- 
terpreted as directed to this end. The older 
leaders of the Soviet Union themselves remem- 
ber the intervention of the Allied powers at the 
end of World War I. The younger leaders have 
been indoctrinated from their earliest years in 
the belief that the capitalist powers will ulti- 
mately join in a new anti-Communist crusade. 
Thus Soviet representatives abroad view inter- 
national developments in terms of the dogma 
with which they have been indoctrinated, and 
the reports which they send back confirm Soviet 
leaders all the more strongly in their doctrinal 
rigidity. 

Yet it is unlikely that the Soviet leaders have 
any intention of precipitating a struggle until 
they are certain that they can win it. So long as 
the Western powers are strong, not only mil- 
itarily but morally, there will be every reason 
for delay. Since the Soviet leaders are convinced 
that the capitalist world will ultimately decay 
and disintegrate, they can well afford to wait. 

The challenge which the Soviet Union raises 
for Western countries in twofold. In the first 
place, capitalism is challenged to prove that it 
can provide and maintain prosperity. On the 
face of things, the West is much stronger ma- 
terially than the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
The United States has its productive capacity 
unimpaired. Even Great Britain and France, 
in spite of the economic crises caused first by 
the war and subsequently by rearmament, have 
a far higher standard of living than the Soviet 
Union. Every step taken towards establishing 
economic stability in the world is a practical 
denial of the Soviet assumption of the impend- 
ing collapse of capitalism. If, however, economic 
crisis and depression (which Marxists believe 
is inevitable under capitalism) cause mass un- 
employment and social discontent — that is, if 
capitalist strength decays from within — the time 
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may appear more propitious for Soviet action. In 
this sense, then, economic prosperity is the 
West’s surest guarantee of peace. 

The second, and even more basic, challenge 
is to the democratic faith of the Western peo- 
ples. Can democracy provide internal cohesion 
and external co-operation which will be strong 
enough to match the unity of purpose which the 
Soviet government can enforce upon its people 
and its satellites? Can democratic countries per- 
suade their people to accept hardships for the 
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sake of external purposes like the economic re- 
covery of other countries? 

It is the pride of democracy that when its 
peoples recognize the need for common action, 
they contribute initiative, self-reliance, and freely 
willed sacrifice to its achievement. In the trial 
of moral strength to which the Soviet Union 
challenges the Western world, the decisive fac- 
tors may well be the steadiness and foresight of 
Western countries and the vitality of their dem- 
ocratic belief and practice. 



Conclusion 


One’s final judgment of the Soviet govern- 
ment inevitably will depend upon one’s judg- 
ment, not only of what objectives are most im- 
portant, but of the order in which these objec- 
tives can be achieved. The person who believes 
the most important consideration is the freedom 
of the individual to develop his talents and po- 
tentialities, and that the good life is inconceiv- 
able without freedom to question, to challenge, 
to choose for oneself, and even to make mis- 
takes, will detest the uniformity of thought im- 
posed by the Soviet government, the control of 
speech and of the press, the adulation of the 
leader, political absolutism, and the deliberate 
use of terror, forced labor, and the political 
police. The person who believes the most 
important objectives are a great increase in 
industrial productivity, and security against un- 
employment, inevitably feels more sympathy 
with the Soviet system. And particularly in 
underdeveloped areas, there is no easy way of 
achieving both objectives at the same time. 

It would, of course, be infinitely simpler for 
the foreign observer if political absolutism, bru- 
tality, and the suppression of freedom always 
went hand in hand with technical backward- 
ness; and it has been particularly difficult for 
Western liberals, wdio take it for granted that 
“progress” is a good thing in itself, to realize 
that economic and technical progress may be 
achieved by the use of political practices which 
have always been associated with the most be- 
nighted and reactionary governments. Quite 
often the dilemma is stated in terms of means 
and ends, the Soviet citizen presumably saying 
that the rapid industrialization of a vast popu- 
lation justifies the (perhaps temporary) use of 
force and suppression of political and intellectual 
liberty, the Western critic insisting that nothing 
can justify the use of means which are inher- 
ently evil. 

Actually, the disagreement is more profound. 


The problem might be called one, not of means 
and ends, but of means and consequences. The 
use of the instruments of tyranny may actually 
accomplish certain material advances: but these 
results are not the only results. For the pro- 
longed use of instruments of coercion and 
tyranny inevitably produces a scxriety deeply 
marked by these qualities. The consequence, 
then, whether or not it is deliberately willed, is 
not just greater industrial power or a larger 
harvest but also a different type of human be- 
ing, one who may ultimately be better fed or 
clothed but whose intellectual and spiritual 
growth has been stunted. 

The consequence is also a different type of 
state. For men cannot use the instruments of 
force over a long period of time without acquir- 
ing the habit. There is, in fact, a sort of natural 
selection which brings to the highest positions 
in the Soviet government, not those who arc 
skilled in democratic leadership, but those who 
are adept in running the dictatorial institutions 
which at present exist. There is considerable 
naivete, then, in expecting such men, at the 
appropriate hour, to introduce a regime of po- 
litical liberty and democratic action in which 
they have had no experience, for which they 
lack the necessary skills, and of which they 
have no understanding. 

It is sometimes suggested that certain Soviet 
gestures toward political democracy might, un- 
der favorable circumstances, acquire greater 
significance. There is criticism of minor officials; 
and in the course of years it may seem natural 
also to criticize major ones. People arc encour- 
aged to participate in (though not to control) 
local government, and the experience and tal- 
ents which develop in this way might be uti- 
lized in the making of national policy. Election 
laws anticipate the possibility of contested elec- 
tions, and the Constitution implies the existence 
of a diversity of opinion within the Supreme 
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Soviet itself. Stalin claims to be responsible to 
both party and public organs and to speak in 
their name, not his own. And it is occasionally 
said that a national election is intended to pass 
judgment upon the work of the national gov- 
ernment, with the implication that the people 
have the right to control it. Some people have 
even hoped that as a new generation grows 
up, with no memory of other or earlier forms 
of government and with an unquestioned loy- 
alty to Communist principles, there might be 
some recognition, at least within the Party, that 
criticism of certain policies of the Party’s leaders 
is not a sign of treachery or potential revolu- 
tion. 

Such possibilities have become more, not less, 
remote; the government has tightened, not re- 
laxed, its control. The campaign to enforce or- 
thodoxy is as systematic and ruthless within 
the Soviet Union itself as in the satellites. In 
particular, the cultural purge (.see p. 447) which 
began in 1946 indicates that the government is 
more determined than ever to prevent any dis- 
cussion, questioning, or criticism, of even the 
most obscure and indirect sort, of its principles 
and policies. Indeed, for the present rulers of 
the Soviet Union to yield their power and to 


submit themselves to the judgment and direc- 
tion of their people would constitute a sacrifice 
of authority for which history offers no prec- 
edent and for which the training and intellec- 
tual heritage of the leaders provide no real 
basis. For the foreseeable future, then, there 
can be no expectation that the Soviet Union 
will even move towards the much-talked-of 
synthesis of liberty and security. 

The Western democracies, accordingly, face 
the challenge of showing that their methods are 
better calculated to achieve the desired synthe- 
sis. For there are many millions of people — 
perhaps the majority of mankind — to whom in- 
dividual political and civic liberty may be of 
little importance in comparison with the rapid 
achievement of industral power. If convinced 
that it is necessary to choose between these ob- 
jectives, Asians and even Africans may select 
the Soviet path. In this sense, the attempt of 
the Western democracies not only to achieve 
the good material life for themselves through 
free consent and without the sacrifice of civil 
liberties but also to aid the underdeveloped 
countries to achieve the same synthesis may well 
be of decisive importance in determining which 
system they will adopt. 
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German People and Politics 


L THE GERMAN PROBLEM 

Germany between East and West 

Germany today faces a problem that is faced 
by no other important power: Will it be able 
to survive, or rather re-emerge, as a political 
unit ? The Iron Curtain, which divides what we 
have come to call “the West” from the Soviet- 
controlled “East,” runs through the heart of 
Germany. As a consequence, two political units 
with diametrically opposed political systems 
exist side by side within the partitioned coun- 
try--thc Soviet-dominated “German Democratic 
Republic” and the Western-oriented “German 
Federal Republic.” Both claim the right to 
speak for all Germany, and the German people 
tremble lest the contest between East and West 
be fought over the German issue on German 
soil. There are some, however, who hope that 
such a contest might give Germany a chance 
to play a dominant role again. For Germany, 
despite its present plight, is still potentially a 
major power. 

This oscillation between everything and noth- 
ing is not novel for Germany. No other major 
country has undergone such frequent and ex- 
treme political changes in modern times. In 
the period during which the United States 
steadily developed as a nation, Germany swung 
between such violent extremes as from fragmen- 
tation and utter disunity (up to 1871) to uni- 
fication (after 1871) and centralization (under 
Hitler); from powcrlessncss to a commanding 
power position; from authoritarianism, without 
genuine constitution, to democracy, endowed 
with one of history’s most accomplished liberal- 
democratic constitutions (Weimar period), and 
back to complete totalitarian tyranny; and, in 


another sphere, from spiritual greatness and 
cultural achievement, reflected in the names 
of its philosophers, poets, composers, like Kant, 
Goethe, Beethoven, to the moral abyss of the 
Nazi concentration camp. No wonder that to 
the world Germans have alternately appeared 
as good and bad in the extreme, that admiration 
time and again has given way to detestation. 
After a second global war had been fought to 
restrain Germany from terrorizing the world, 
the victors finally felt compelled to inflict on it 
the boldest experiment in planning ever under- 
taken: to “re-educate” and “democratize” an 
entire people. Although the initial enthusiasm 
with which the Allies approached this task in 
1945, when Germany had surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, has since vanished and the former 
Allies have now fallen out among themselves, 
the problem still exists. Is there any hope for 
democracy in Germany.^ 

Germany between Authoritarianism and 
Democracy 

Many believe that there is no hope. To them 
Germans always have been and will be a prey 
to some form of authoritarianism: old-style 
Prussian conservativism, recent fascist-type to- 
talitarianism, Communist control, as presently 
shaping up in Eastern Germany, or a neo- 
Nazism, whose shadow is lengthening over 
Western Germany despite the apparent turn 
there toward a more genuine liberal-democratic 
system. Others believe that, given a chance, 
Germans might achieve democracy as easily 
as any other Western nation. But the truth 
seems to be that Germany, politically as well 
as geographically, is a “middle country” be- 
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tween the Western countries with their longer 
and firmer traditions of democracy, and Rus- 
sia with its almost complete absence of any 
such traditions. Western influence was strong 
enough to give Germany ideas, movements, 
and sometimes even institutions which were 
basically liberal and democratic. But — and this 
has been the tragedy of the German past — such 
forces never proved strong enough for any 
length of time to prevail against the authori- 
tarian counterforces. Yet that could have been 
said for France, too, when the Third Republic 
was in its beginnings. So there may be hope 
for Germany (at least lor its Western half). 
The outcome can be decisive for the future of 
the world, for Germany's presence in the dem- 
ocratic or the totalitarian camp may, because 
of its geographical location, resources, and 
capacities, decide the balance of power of the 
future. 

II. THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The Land 

The land traditionally referred to as Germany 
is located in the heart of Europe, bounded, 
roughly, by the Alps in the south, the North 
Sea and the Baltic Sea in the north, by France 
and the Low Countries in the west, and in 
the east by whatever Slavic countries existed or 
exist as political units. The vagueness of this 
statement attests to the difficulty of defining 
Germany geographically. The map of Germany 
in different historic periods shows that less than 
a hundred years ago “Germany" was simply a 
“geographical expression" for the many terri- 
torial units into which Germany was frag- 
mentized politically. After its unification, in 
1871, Germany reached from beyond the river 
Rhine in the West to far beyond the river 
Vistula in the East and was, with over 200,000 
square miles, one of the largest countries in 
Europe; further, since this was a period of co- 
lonial imperialism, it acquired possessions out- 
side of Europe, in Africa and the Pacific Ocean. 
These it lost in 1919 as result of defeat in 
the first World War; but even more important 
were its territorial losses at home: in the West, 
Alsace-Lorraine, gained from France in 1871, 


was lost to France, and in the East much ter- 
ritory bordering on the Vistula was ceded to 
newly established Poland, leaving one German 
province, East Prussia, geographically detached 
from the main part of the country. Reaction 
came with a vengeance: Hitler, at the height 
of his power, not only controlled most of the 
European continent politically but actually in- 
corporated into Germany so much territory 
(Austria, Bohemia, most of Poland, and so 
forth) that “Greater Germany" looked almost 
like a fat round ball. 

PRESENT TERRITORY AND POPULATION 

At one point in Germany's variegated history 
a philosopher, despairing of bringing his coun- 
try under any of the accepted categories, called 
it monstro simile, a geographical and political 
monstrosity. This definition might apply today. 
Legally speaking, in the absence of a peace 
treaty, the boundaries of pre-surrender Germany 
might still be assumed to exist — but with or 
without Hitler's annexations? The Allies, after 
the surrender, agreed that pending the final 
treaty the frontiers should be those of 1937 
(prior to Nazi expansion), but that vast terri- 
tories which were German even at that time, 
namely all those east of the rivers Oder and 
Neisse, should be administered by Poland, ex- 
cept for the northern half of East Prussia, which 
would be administered by the Soviet Union. 
These territories, in actual fact, now constitute 
integral parts of those countries; but most Ger- 
mans, backed by the Western powers, maintain 
their claim to the 1937 boundaries. In addition 
some territory in the West, in particular the 
region of the Saar, has actually, although again 
with doubtful legality, been detached from 
Germany. 

Present German de facto territory thus has 
shrunk to about the smallest in its entire his- 
tory. Between the two world wars Germany 
still comprised over 180,000 square miles, some- 
what more than California. Today it comprises 
136,000 square miles (about the size of Mon- 
tana), divided between Eastern and Western 
Germany in the relation of about one to two. 
Within this rump Germany, however, there 
live as many people— about 70 million— as in- 
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habited the former, larger Germany. This sur- 
prising fact is due to the westward shift not 
only of Germany’s boundaries but also of its 
population. Most Germans formerly living in 
the detached territories of the East, as well as 
the ethnically German populations of countries 
such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary, 
were forced into rump Germany as expellees. 
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COMMERCIAL POSITION AND RESOURCES 

Geography has had a profound impact on 
German economic and political developments. 
When the main trade lanes went through cen- 
tral Europe, Germany’s location and system of 
rivers favored its economic development; but 
when the trade lanes shifted to the Atlantic 
during the age of overseas discoveries, Germany 
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almost 8 million now living in Western Ger- 
many alone. Their integration into German 
economy and* society constitutes one of the 
foremost problems now facing the Germans. 
In Western Germany, moreover, there is a 
continual influx of refugees from the Soviet 
Zone and Berlin, amounting, by 1951, to al- 
together one and a half million. Thus, in con- 
trast to Britain’s and France’s less than 50 mil- 
lion inhabitants, there is still a solid bloc of 70 
million Germans in the heart of Europe; 50 
millions of them live in Western Germany (in- 
cluding the Western sectors of Berlin), about 
20 million in the East (the Soviet Zone plus 
the Soviet sector of Berlin). 


was left stranded in what became a backward 
area. This retarded the development of a Ger- 
man middle class, with corresponding political 
consequences. Then came the industrial age, 
enabling Germany to become the big work- 
shop for industrially less developed Eastern and 
Southeastern regions which it bordered and 
which exchanged their agricultural surpluses 
for German industrial products. Germany’s in- 
dustrialization was rendered possible by one 
major resource, coal, found in abundance in 
what became Germany’s industrial heart, the 
valley of the river Ruhr (tributary of the Rhine 
in Western Germany). But like Britain, and 
unlike the United States and the Soviet Union, 
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Germany has been nonself -sufficient in most 
other basic resources, including agricultural 
products. While the climate is temperate and 
the landscape is as beautiful as that of France, 
the soil in the main is less fertile. Even at a 
time when Germany still possessed the area 
which was its breadbasket, the Eastern prov- 
inces, it had to import food. In addition, it 
had to import such basic industrial raw ma- 
terials as rubber, cotton, oil, and ores. For a 
while, it is true, the possession of Lorraine 
(from 1871 to 1918) enabled it to build its 
heavy industry on the availability within Ger- 
man frontiers of both iron ore (from Lorraine) 
and coal (in Ruhr, Saar, and Upper Silesia). 
Steel mills arose where the coal was dug, and 
many diversified industries (machinery, elec- 
trical, chemical, textile) were developed around 
Berlin and in such regions as the upper Rhine 
and Saxony. Germany’s compactness, the ab- 
sence of high mountain barriers, and its rich 
river system made possible a dense system of 
transportation by rail, water (canals connecting 
the main rivers), and highway. 

But for Germany, as for Britain, it was, and 
still more is, “export or die.” Today, in this re- 
spect, the situation is serious indeed. The loss 
of the territories cast of the Oder and Neisse 
implies the loss of the only region that had 
yielded a food surplus for the remainder of 
Germany. This territory, which prior to World 
War II held 14 per cent of the German popu- 
lation, had produced one-third of the main 
staple food, grain (especially rye) and potatoes, 
and a somewhat lesser percentage of sugar, 
meat, fat, and eggs. Today, while Germany does 
not have the food it does have the people of 
these territories, and has to feed them out of 
the remaining resources. While Germany, prior 
to World War II, produced over 80 per cent 
of its food requirements, West Germany today 
is only 60 per cent self-sufficient. Furthermore, 
dwindling trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe (and between the Eastern and Western 
halves of Germany itself) deprives West Ger- 
many and its industry of its most natural 
market. While industry in East Germany may 
be increasingly integrated with the economy of 
the Soviet bloc, for which it may well become a 
main workshop, West Germany will have to 


compete for markets with the main Western 
powers (such as Britain), unless German unity 
and East-West trade arc restored. 

STRATEGIC POSITION AND SECTIONALISM 

Politically, Germany’s central location and 
open boundaries have been both an opportu- 
nity and a temptation. In contrast to the pro- 
tected island position of England, Germany has 
been cither battleground for others — when weak 
— or the center from which to expand and 
conquer — when strong. As with France and 
other Continental countries, open land fron- 
tiers have meant the necessity of defense; this 
necessity has led to the establishment of the 
modern state, with its standing armies and per- 
manent bureaucracies. France, however, has 
many “natural boundaries” (above, p. 234), 
wdiile Germany has only the sea in the North 
and the Alps in the South. All other boundaries 
have been ill-defined and ever-changing. This 
absence of “natural frontiers” has favored either 
foreign invasions or aggressive nationalism. The 
boundaries set by the German national anthem 
— “from the Maas [in Belgium] unto the Memel 
[in Lithuania], from the Etsch | Adige, in South 
Tirol] up to the Belt [the Danish Straits]”— 
could rightly appear as provocative to the non- 
German countries and nationalities concerned. 
Traditionally, German expansion was directed 
eastward {Drang nach Osten)^ but, as the wars 
of 1870, 1914, and 1939 showed, this did not 
preclude aggression toward the West. 

If there are geographical causes of German 
expansionist nationalism, geography has also 
something to do with the opposite political 
phenomenon, a deeply divisive sectionalism. The 
geography of Germany is diversified; there are 
even more regional variations than in France. 
Between the plains in the North and the Alps 
in the extreme South, more than half of Ger- 
man territory is uplands, crisscrossed by rivers, 
valleys, hills, and mountain ranges. In the ab- 
sence of early political unification (such as 
France was blessed with) regional variation fa- 
vored a German tendency to divide into numer- 
ous sub-nationalities {Stamme)y which in the 
course of history developed their own national 
consciousness and political ambitions. “Particu- 
larism” (as the Germans call this kind of sec- 
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tionalism) has been as important as nationalism, 
and its existence has given rise to the recurring 
political problem of German federalism, the 
problem of how to create e pluribus unum. It 
is a problem dijffcrcnt in nature from that of 
other federal systems such as Soviet or American 
federalism. In the Soviet Union federalism has 
meant the attempt to unify over one hundred 
different nationalities without dominance by one 
nationality group (above, p. 434 ff) . In the United 
States, once the initial sectionalism of the found- 
ing states was overcome, federalism in the main 
came to be a problem of resolving divergent, 
frequently vested, economic interests, added to 
which was the peculiar race-problem in the 
South. In Germany, while similar interests also 
play a role, the problem arises chiefly from the 
traditional fragmentation of one nation into 
sub-groups. While the large size of the United 
States makes a federal system appear natural, 
sectionalism in the narrow confines of Germany 
easily assumes the character of pettiness. 

The People: Nationality 

‘Volk” and race 

As a nation the Germans are perhaps more 
difficult to define than any other people. The 
German term for nation, Vo/J^, itself is utterly 
vague. A pre-Nazi German standard encyclo- 
pedia claimed that 113 million of the world's 
people belonged to the German Vo/^. On the 
basis of what? Race was made the criterion by 
the Nazis and other racialist Germans. But it 
is doubtful whether there are genuine European 
races in the sense of definite sub-races of the 
Caucasian race, distinguished by origin and 
physical characteristics. Hitler’s “Aryan” or 
“Nordic” race is a myth. Assuming that Celts, 
Slavs, and Germanic groups somehow indicate 
groups of common descent, today’s Germans 
are, of course, mostly “Germanic,” with some 
Celtic admixture in the West, and considerable 
Slavic strains in the Eak. Physically Germans 
are much less uniform than the usual stereo- 
type has it. The blond, tall, blue-eyed type, more 
prevalent than the shorter, dark-haired, brown- 
or gray-eyed type in areas of Northwestern 
Germany, yields to the latter in many other 
regions of the country. Altogether, there arc 
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ds many variations among Germans as among 
the French, or even more. 

One problem, which German racialists turned 
into a race problem, hardly exists any longer: 
that of the German Jews, Prior to Hkkr they 
comprised about one per cent of the popula- 
tion (600,000) and, because of their tendency 
to adapt themselves through intermarriage as 
well as in customs and habits, they were on the 
way toward extinction by merger. The Nazis, 
considering them a dangerous group of alien 
race, caused their extinction through enforced 
emigration and physical extermination. Today 
only a few thousand survive in Germany. 

“volk” and language 

If not by race, are Germans then defined by 
language? Again we run into difficulties. For, 
while almost all inhabitants of what is Germany 
today speak one common language, not all Ger- 
man-speaking people in the world consider 
themselves Germans. Most German-speaking 
Swiss or Austrians, for example, do not consider 
themselves Germans in any more than a vague 
sense of cultural affinity. This merely reflects 
a historical process, what German nationalists 
regret as “loss of German Vo/^ substance.” Of 
the Germanic tribes that spread over Europe 
(and part of North Africa) at the times of 
Migration (in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D.), many founded new nations (such as 
England) while others disappeared in non-Ger- 
manic populations. Those that remained in 
“Germany,” after the disintegration of Charle- 
magne’s empire in the ninth century, started a 
countermovement toward the East where, as 
far as the Elbe river, Slavs had settled. They 
colonized goodly portions of Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe, generally, however, settling in 
mixture with the non-German populations of 
these areas. Thus, in what we today call Poland 
or Bohemia or the Baltic countries, Germans 
emerged as a ruling minority, with the original 
inhabitants as subject populations. In West and 
South, on the other hand, a different develop- 
ment took place. Groups that were originally 
German, such as the Franks (who founded 
France), the Swiss, and the Dutch, separated 
culturally and politically from Germany, while 
the German character of others, e.g., the Aus- 
trians or Burgundians (inhabitants of what now 
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is the border belt stretching from Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and Luxembourg into Belgium) became 
uncertain. Their territories became areas of con- 
flict, with Germany at times claiming and in- 
corporating them, and at other times being 
forced to recede. Thus France calls the Rhine 
its “natural boundary,” while Germany locates 
it in the interior of the country, not on the 
border. 

Thus, in contrast to France and Britain, 
where early political unification created the na- 
tion, and to Italy, where political unification 
came late but the language was an effective 
definition, Germans could never agree as to 
what constituted the German Fo/^. This un- 
certainty contributed to the difficulty of politi- 
cal unification, and when unification was finally 
obtained in 1871, it was on the basis of what 
was called the “Little Germany” solution, which 
left outside the Reich (the name of the politi- 
cal unit, Germany) many who considered them- 
selves or were considered by Reich Germans to 
be national or racial Germans. No identity of 
Volf{ and Reich was ever achieved. On the other 
hand, the newly established Reich contained 
non-German national minorities, such as French 
in Alsace-Lorraine, Poles in the Eastern prov- 
inces, and Danes in northern Schleswig, and this 
created serious internal and foreign political 
problems. Between the two world wars, follow- 
ing the cession of Alsace-Lorraine ' to France 
and Eastern territories to Poland, few national 
minorities remained inside Germany, and in 
Germany today there are hardly any, except for 
some Danes in Schleswig. 

POPULATION TODAY 

Thus Germans may be defined as those Ger- 
man-speaking people who do not claim alle- 
giance to another nation. Since there are 70 
million of them, Germany is the most populous 
nation in Europe outside of Russia. In its 
population trends Germany has shown the char- 
acteristic effects of industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, and modern hygiene. While in 1800 about 
25 million inhabitants of what later became Ger- 
many faced 27 million Frenchmen, in 1900 the 
relation was 56 million to 39, a deeply disturb- 
ing fact to French statesmen such as Clemen- 
ceau, who spoke of “20 million Germans too 
many.” Yet, even after the territorial losses in- 


curred through World War I, Germany did 
not have the population density of Britain or 
Belgium. Today, despite the loss of over three 
million lives in World War II, there are, be- 
cause of the influx of expellees and refugees, 
about 500 persons per square mile, or about the 
same as in Britain. Expellees are mostly con- 
centrated in Western Germany, but unevenly. 
In the regions bordering on the Iron Curtain 
(Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, Bavaria) 
they constitute about or over one-third of the 
population, while farther to the West, and es- 
pecially in the industrial regions, they are less 
numerous. Their relative strength has impor- 
tant consequences not only for the economy but 
also for political developments; e.g., it divides 
the present states of Western Germany into 
“have” and “have not” states, a division now far 
more vital than Siam me, or party-political, or 
religious differentiations. Present plans envis- 
age compelling the more favored regions to 
accept refugees from the disfavored ones. War 
and subsequent upheavals had an even worse 
impact on German age and sex distribution. 
There were, in 1946, abc^ut 1,300 women for 
every 1,000 men; in the age group of 25-45, 
for every 1,000. By 1950, because of the return 
of prisoners of war, the disproportion was some- 
what reduced, but Germany today is still a 
nation where women and older people predom- 
inate. 

Within the German natiem, as has been men- 
tioned, the component sub-groups are extremely 
diversified. Such major groups as Franks, Sax- 
ons, Swabians, and so forth, tend to divide 
into an indefinite number of minute sub-groups, 
all, as one observer puts it, “painfully conscious 
of their regional diversity,” Even German dia- 
lects differ to such an extent that a German 
from the North, speaking “Low German,” and 
a South German, speaking the Bavarian dialect, 
can hardly understand each other. The common 
bond is the written language, which was es- 
tablished by Luther’s translation of the Bible. 
Thus Germans, though religiously split because 
of Luther, still owe him whatever linguistic 
uniformity exists — a uniformity that has sub- 
stantially contributed to national coherence. 

Not only in spoken language but also cul- 
turally, in customs and habits, and temperamen- 
tally, Germans differ widely. The contrast even 
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of neighboring groups, such as the almost Latin, 
light-hearted, and easy-going Rhinelanders with 
the heavy, stolid, brooding Westphalians, is 
striking. But the boundaries of the major Ger- 
man Stdmme rarely coincide with those of 
the traditional political units in Germany (such 
as Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg). While the 
former were medieval in origin, the latter were 
established through subsequent dynastic rule, 
conquest, and marriage. Contrary to common 
opinion, the “typical” Prussian was found in 
some parts of Prussia only, and even the typical 
Bavarian only in south Bavaria (in the remain- 
der of which there are Franks and Swabians). 
Now the picture is complicated by the addition 
to the indigenous populations of the expellees 
and refugees, themselves divided into Silesians, 
East Prussians, and so forth. This makes for 
friction. Yet like urbanization it may eventually 
result in greater uniformity through mixture. 

The People: Religion 

The impact of religious denominationalism 
on German society and politics has been very 
strong. While the other major nations of Europe 
are denominationally more or less uniform, 
religion splits the German nation. This split 
has been more divisive in its effects than, say, 
in the United States, because it was accentuated 
by the territorial split of Germany into many 
principalities during the Reformation and 
Counter Reformation. At that time the various 
rulers of the different German principalities 
independently determined whether their sub- 
jects should adopt Protestantism or remain 
Catholic, and as a result the conflict between 
the two religions went through the heart of 
Germany. Even today, after many shifts of 
population, this division is still largely terri- 
torial, with the North and East predominantly 
Protestant, and the South and West Catholic. 
In the Southwest, however, early subdivisions 
still confuse religious lines. In Wurttemberg and 
Hesse, for example, there are more Protestants 
than Catholics, and even in strongly Catholic 
Bavaria there are some predominantly Protes- 
tant areas. In the unified Reich of 1871, a 
majority of Protestants (divided into a larger 
Lutheran and a smaller “reformed,” or Cal- 


vinist, group) faced a strong Catholic minority 
in the relation of two to one. Today, the loss 
of the Eastern territories and the split of the 
remainder into East and West has left West 
Germany with the two denominations in the 
relation of about one to one, while Eastern 
Germany is almost entirely Protestant. 

This religion division has seriously affected 
German society and politics because of the inti- 
mate connection between church and state. In 
some Catholic regions, prior to the nineteenth 
century, high church dignitaries (bishops or 
archbishops) were often, simultaneously, the 
worldly rulers of corresponding “church princi- 
palities.” And regions governed by Catholic lay 
rulers also evolved special traits over the cen- 
turies. In Protestant territorial states individual 
rulers became the highest church authorities. 
Luther himself agreed to the state's having au- 
thority over church affairs, in return for the 
princes’ protection of the “freedom of a Chris- 
tian.” From that time forward this spiritual 
freedom of the Protestant went hand in hand 
with his subjection to worldly authority. Church 
organization became almost undistinguishable 
from state organization; the Lutheran pastor be- 
came one of the persons representing state au- 
thority in the eye of the ordinary citizen, the 
more so since he received his salary through 
state subsidies granted to the churches. Thus 
Protestantism became a pillar of secular power, 
which throve, as in Tsarist Russia, on this alli- 
ance of throne and altar. The basically conserva- 
tive influence of Protestantism in Germany was 
strengthened by the absence of Nonconform- 
ists and, consequently, of any “Nonconformist 
conscience,” a force so important in England 
(above, pp. 8-9). The German partnership of 
church and state left antiauthoritarian groups, 
middle class or labor, liberal or socialist, without 
any considerable religious backing. Many were 
thus driven into antireligious attitudes. Marx, a 
German, considered religion to be the “opiate of 
the people,” a mere ideology to keep the masses 
subservient to their masters. Many German non- 
Marxians came to think similarly. Germans di- 
vided into (largely conservative) church-goers 
and (largely socialist or liberal) non-believers. 

The Catholic church, because of its own au- 
thoritarian structure and ideology, was no more 
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favorable than Protestantism to antiauthori- 
tarian tendencies. After 1871, to be sure, it was 
driven, whenever its special interests were threat- 
ened, to oppose the Prussian-dominated and thus 
basically Protestant new German state. Being in 
a minority, concentrated in certain regions, it 
developed what came to be known as “political 
Catholicism’'; a party (the “Center Party”) to 
defend its interests, a press, and Christian trade 
unions. To retain its hold over the Catholic pop- 
ulation the clergy had to become politically 
active. Even today, Catholics on election Sun- 
days are advised in the sermon how to cast their 
vote. Primary education in Germany is largely 
denominational in character, although given in 
public schools (which divide into those of Cath- 
olic character, with Catholic teachers, textbooks, 
and spirit, and of Protestant character). Catholi- 
cism has had to contend for the maintenance of 
these schools. Finally, the churches, Catholic as 
vyeli ja&„.£rptestant, have always ’ depchd^^^^^ on 

^ state subsidig;^!!.:::'’^^^ •• 

For these various reasons, Catholicism has had 
as much interest as Protestantism in remaining 
allied with the ruling powers of the state. It has 
collaborated with any government, Hohenzol- 
lern or Weimar, which did not threaten its spe- 
cific interests and prerogatives. Its well-organ- 
ized and energetic participation in politics has 
frequently caused Protestants to be suspicious of 
a pernicious, “ultra-montane” (Vatican-directed) 
influence of Catholicism over internal German 
affairs. There is little evidence that the Vatican 
ever tried to direct the internal policies of Ger- 
man Catholicism, but the suspicion at times ex- 
acerbated the relations between the denomina- 
tions. Catholics, on their part, often suspected 
Protestants of discriminating against the Catho- 
lic minority, e.g., in personnel policies. Today, 
with a predominantly Catholic party (the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union, or CDU) as the main 
government party in Western Germany and 
with a Catholic as Chancellor the shoe is on the 
other foot, and there are Protestant charges of 
clericalism. Anxious and frequently petty in- 
sistence on “parity” in everything between 
Protestants and Catholics has been the result of 
this mutual suspicion. Often, as in the Rhine- 
land, religious division has at least partially 
been class division, with the “masses” Catholic 


and the rulers, in particular the officials imported 
from other regions of Prussia, Protestant, and 
this, again, has widened the gap between the 
groups. 

Since both the Communist and the Nazi types 
of totalitarianism, in tenets as well as policies, 
are fundamentally un-Christian, both of the 
major churches in Germany have been, and are, 
in the forefront of the antitotalitarian struggle. 
Yet their basic conservatism cannot be gainsaid: 
even such outstanding antitotalitarian leaders 
and groups as Pastor Niemoller and his Con- 
fessional Church were anything but liberal or 
pro-democratic. Only minor religious groups 
have ever backed socialism, and the progressive, 
liberal-democratic tendencies so characteristic of 
American Protestantism have been almost 
wholly absent in Germany. Thus the hold of 
Protestantism over large segments of the popu- 
lation, especially in the cities, became tenuous or 
only nominal. To a lesser degree this has also 
been true of Catholicism, although Catholics 
have had the advantage of being a more co- 
hesive minority and of being aided by the ad- 
vocacy and promotion of social reform on the 
part of important Catholic groups. Thus, be- 
cause of their conservatism, both churches have 
added to the number of those in Germany who 
oppose religious influence over social and politi- 
cal life. 

The People: Class Structure 

To present a clear picture of present German 
society is as desperate a venture as to define the 
present political status of the nation. The East 
and the West of Germany arc far apart socially. 
The Soviet Zone assumes increasingly the fea- 
tures of a Soviet satellite, which in its social 
structure is more and more patterned after that 
of the Soviet Union itself. Western Germany on 
tne surface still presents the familiar pattern of 
groups and institutions which we know in 
America, Britain, and France. But underneath 
new forces arc remolding the old structure, 
which, even traditionally, represented significant 
deviations from the Western type of society. 

EAST GERMAN SOCIETY 

What strikes the observer of the Eastern Zone 
first of all is not so much the fact that radical 
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social changes have taken place since 1945, but 
that these changes are the result of the simple 
fiat of one political ruling group, the leadership 
of the Socialist Unity Party, or SED. This, of 
course, is Communist control, exercised by Ger- 
man Communist leaders under the guidance of 
Soviet Communists. What this group decides is 
what takes place. The structure of society, the 
existence, disappearance, strength, weakness of 
social groups or classes, the relations between 
any of them, all this no longer is the result of 
the free play of social forces but the result of 
the program and policies of the group in politi- 
cal control. This is the essence of totalitarianism. 
But while Nazi totalitarianism, in the main, did 
not revamp the entire social structure, but left 
the main class lines undisturbed, Communist to- 
talitarianism has undertaken a radical transfor- 
mation. 

The old feudal class of noble landowners (the 
Prussian Junf(ers)y which had its main strength 
in the East of Germany, has been wiped out, 
and the property-owning middle class of indus- 
trialists (for there is in the Soviet Zone a good 
deal of industry, around Berlin, in Saxony), big- 
ger and smaller businessmen, shopkeepers, and 
so forth, is disappearing through dispossession. 
There has appeared a new class of smallholders, 
but it too is in danger of being destroyed 
through collectivization of agriculture. Although 
the new peasant today still owns his parcel of 
land, he is economically and politically under 
the complete control of the SED. The workers 
in the cities, now preponderantly employed in 
nationalized enterprises (partly owned by Ger- 
man authorities, partly by Soviet-Russian “cor- 
porations”), have equally scant independence of 
action. Deprived of the weapon of the strike, 
with no free unions available for collective bar- 
gaining, they have to accept what the regime 
grants them. They arc, of course, a major source 
for staffing leadership positions, but the large 
majority of them remain subservient. The same 
holds for the increasing number of people em- 
ployed as clerical, technical, and administrative 
personnel in public enterprises, state administra- 
tion, and party organizations. This new type of 
middle class has absorbed the large proportion 
of formerly independent middle-class people, 
such as businessmen, artisans, and members of 
the professions. Indicative of this transforma- 


tion is the fact that in^ 1939 one-third of the 
population of what is now Eastern Germany 
was self-employed, whereas today — despite the 
larger number of self-employed farmers — less 
than one-fifth arc self-employed. 

This ever increasing managerial class of pub- 
licly employed white-collar employees is affili- 
ated with the new social and political elite, with 
which its higher levels merge. But few members 
of this class share any of the elite’s political 
power. This power is jealously guarded by those 
in key positions in Party (SED), in administra- 
tion, and in industry; they form a closed group, 
a group constantly purged of political unrelia- 
bles, forever anxious to prove itself to its foreign 
masters, in ever closer control of all other social 
groups. Instrumental for the exercise of this con- 
trol are the machinery of terror (c.g., secret po- 
lice), the machinery of indoctrination (e.g., 
press, education), a system of incentives (c.g., 
piece wages, work competitions), and the or- 
ganization of the major groups of the popula- 
tion in SED-controlled, so-called “mass organi- 
zations” (e.g., FDGB, or Free Trade Union 
Federation; FDJ, or Free German Youth; Peas- 
ants Mutual Aid Associations). While the terms 
“free” and “democratic” abound in Eastern Ger- 
many, its society is manipulated. 

WEST GERMAN SOCIETY 

In Western Germany no such radical trans- 
formation of society has occurred. There is still 
the familiar picture of workers and industrial- 
ists, traders and peasants, all competing for so- 
cial and political influence through established 
institutions and channels, through trade unions, 
professional associations, organizations of busi- 
nessmen, political parties, and above all through 
the bureaucracy. But this stratification has be- 
come somewhat unreal. Recent developments 
have rendered the old structure more and more 
brittle and out-of-date. First of all there are the 
millions of expellees and refugees, who consti- 
tute close to 20 per cent of the total population. 
While in Eastern Germany expellees were read- 
ily absorbed during the process of general social 
transformation, Western Germany, with its es- 
tablished society, has so far been unable, or un- 
willing, to assimilate the newcomers. The refu- 
gees themselves come from all imaginable strata 
(comprising former noblemen and landless agri- 
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cultural laborers, artisans, workers, business- 
men, intellectuals and professionals); they are 
“crowded, badly housed, unemployed at a higher 
rate than the natives, discriminated against, re- 
sentful, largely unassimilated, always longing to 
return whence they came.” ^ Since the bombed- 
out cities of the West offered insufficient hous- 
ing, the majority of expellees were dumped into 
the country. There, in villages and small towns, 
economic opportunities are even poorer than in 
the cities, and close contact with a hostile in- 
digenous population, often alien to the new- 
comers in tradition, customs, dialect, has made 
for ever increasing friction. These people thus 
constitute an ever-present class of pariahs, a 
kind of Fifth Estate without share in estab- 
lished society. “Two nations,” in Disraelis 
words, live side by side, but they are no longer 
the traditional rich and poor. The expellees con- 
sider themselves as “have-not” outcasts in an 
environment where all others, including the tra- 
ditional proletariat, are lucky “haves.” 

In that, however, they are somewhat mistaken. 
Among the “have-nots” must be included all 
those who, through the vagaries of wartime and 
post-wartime, lost out in what was basically an 
accidental way: One businessman or house- 
owner may have lost his property through 
bombing, while his neighbor or competitor kept 
his; one German may have had property in the 
Eastern territories or the Soviet Zone, out of 
reach now or confiscated, while another still has 
his investment because it is located in West 
Germany. Some lost jobs or possessions because 
of former Nazi connection; others, as deeply or 
more deeply incriminated, escaped denazifica- 
tion. By and large, however, the effects of de- 
nazification, especially in the economic field, 
have been transitory, and the number of former 
Nazis permanently deprived of holdings or po- 
sitions is infinitesimal. The old business oli- 
garchy, in particular, is still there.' Much more 
devastating was the impact of the currency in- 
flation which hit Germany from 1945 to 1948. 
Those who lost their savings, especially small 
savings, through inflation have joined the ranks 
of the new “have-nots,” and nothing much has 

^ J. P. C. Carey, Political Organization of the Refugees 
and Expellees in West Germany, Political Science Quar- 
terly, June 1951, p. 191. 

2 On details of denazification see below, ch. 3. 


as yet been done for them. Such a situation is 
obviously full of political dynamite. Germans 
are reminded rather ominou.sIy of developments 
in the twenties and early thirties, when another 
group, comprising large parts of the lower mid- 
dle class, was economically victimized but re- 
fused to join forces with the established prole- 
tariat; it became the easy prey of Nazi dema- 
gogy. Here may be the roots of a neo-Nazism, 
of which, since 1950, signs have increasingly ap- 
peared, 

GERMAN INDUSTRIALISM 

These transformations have taken place in a 
.society that was once particularly noted for its 
continuity, even rigidity. No revolutionary 
change, as in France, had ever interrupted the 
steady development of German society. Until 
about a hundred years ago, in contrast with Ikii- 
ain and France, Germany had been a predomi- 
nantly agrarian country. It had hardly partici- 
pated in the developments of commerce and 
trade which had flourished in the Western coun- 
tries since the beginning of the modern age. Up 
to about 1850 the typical German social relation 
was still the feudal or half-feudal one of master 
and serf, of a noble landowner and an econom- 
ically and socially dependent peasant; in the 
cities handicraft, controlled by closed guilds, pre- 
vailed. 

Then Germany became rapidly and thor- 
oughly industrialized. As late as 1880, half of 
its gainfully employed people were in agricul- 
ture; after World War I, workers comprised 
almost half of those gainfully employed, while 
those in agriculture totaled less than one-third. 
A tremendous migration from country to city 
took place in a brief period of time. New indus- 
trial centers developed rapidly. In 1870 Germany 
had 8 cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants; 
in 1937 there were 53 of them, containing about 
one-third of the total population, and West Ger- 
many in 1950 had 46, with 13 million inhab- 
itants. In West Germany today only 22.2 per 
cent of those gainfully employed work on the 
land; 43.4 per cent work in industry proper, 15 
per cent in commerce and transportation. Of all 
these only 15.4 per cent are self-employed; 51.6 
per cent are workers, and 20 per cent are white- 
collar employees and officials. In addition, 11.5 
per cent are beneficiaries of pensions, rents, and 
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so forth. Germany is a nation of people depend- 
ing on “security” (job security or security as 
receivers of pensions) rather than on “private 
initiative,” economicaly and socially. 

Germany never knew — as did France or Amer- 
ica — a society with a large, economically inde- 
pendent class of farmers and bourgeoisie. The 
tardy rise of German capitalism meant a jump 
from precapitalistic conditions into a mature or 
late capitalism, whose features were concentra- 
tion of capital in giant corporations and com- 
bines, interlocked through cartel agreements. 
Small or middle-sized business establishments 
had little chance. The currency inflation of the 
early twenties, the depression of the early thir- 
ties, and Hitler’s “total war” damaged them 
even more. In addition, members of the lower 


This has happened, not because the nobility, 
backed by the courts and the Protestant churches, 
maintained a key position in state and govern- 
ment until 1918, and even afterwards remained 
influential, but because the spirit of feudalism 
remained the prevailing one in the caste of ex- 
pert oflScials who ran, and run, tlie country ad- 
ministratively. Traditionally these officials had 
been drawn from the nobility; and even when, 
later, members of the middle classes were grad- 
ually added to its ranks the official caste, in- 
stead of becoming imbued with the “bourgeois” 
spirit (as happened in Britain to a large extent), 
retained its old mentality, with its concern for 
prestige and distinctions of status, with its arro- 
gance and exclusiveness, its militaristic and con- 
servative-authoritarian ideals. This class became 


classes in Germany never had much opportunity 
to rise socially. Germany always has been char- 
acterized by slight social mobility, less, certainly, 
than in the United States, which was indus- 
trialized at the same time and with the same 
thoroughness. The Marxian terms “bourgeoisie” 
and ‘^proletariat,” therefore, perhaps better fitted 
Germany than other industrialized countries: 
Once born into cither class one stayed there, 
and strong class-consciousness permeated any re- 
lationships between classes. 

A SOCIETY OF STATUS AND BUREAUCRATIC RULE 

Such feeling for status and separateness is 
still characteristic of present-day Germany (at 
least in the West). The worker has his pride 
in his institutions— his trade union, his party, 
his adult educational organizations, where he 
tries to make up for the higher education de- 
nied to him as a child. By such education the 
member of the middle class is generally distin- 
guished not only from the proletariat but, within 
his own class, in multitudinous and minute 
ways, from other middle-class members, whose 
higher or lower ranks are indicated by a wealth 
of titles, indications of status or occupation, and 
similar outward signs of stratification through 
social prestige. In all this, he patterns his behav- 
ior on that of a group which is still largely 
feudal in outlook if not in origin: the official- 
dom. 


the model for other strata of the population. Its 
mentality pervaded large parts of the middle 
class, and to some extent even the workers class. 
In contrast to English and, above all, American 
society, participation in state power, rather than 
income or wealth, is the main yardstick of one’s 
social status in Germany. This ideal, expressed 
with some resignation, is reflected in the Ger- 
man saying: “What is the German’s yearning? 
To be seated behind a public office window. 
What is the German’s destiny? To be standing 
in line in front of one.” 

In this way, groups in power have maintained 
their grip on German society. But it was, and is, 
the corresponding mental attitude of most Ger- 
mans, rather than the power positions of any 
one group, that has proved a severe handicap to 
genuine democratic development in that coun- 
try. 

The People: National Character 

Seen from within, a nation exhibits a bewil- 
dering number of traits. Looked at from with- 
out, however, especially in contrast with other 
nations, a nation often shows a surprisingly in- 
dividual character. Of course one has to be care- 
ful not to exaggerate national peculiarities, or 
to consider them as immutable. National charac- 
teristics have changed. The English, now gener- 
ally thought of as “stolid,” “phlegmatic,” “mud- 


For while Germany during,„lbL.lasL 7 £^J^^ — dling through,” were regarded in the seven- 
chanj^aTfomTeud alism^i q^c^ century as turbulent and excitable. This 

icalty 7 '?he 3 i^"T^ socially^, ^. reputation they lost to the French in the eight- 
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ecnth century, at a time when Germans ac- 
quired the reputation of being the “nation of 
poets and thinkers/’ living politically in the 
clouds. One hundred years later the Germans 
had become “aggressors by nature/’ or at least 
people interested mainly in material goods and 
achievements, efficiency, power, and glory. 

If the Germans changed radically during the 
nineteenth century, one reason may be that they 
achieved national unity and power through 
“blood and iron” rather than as result of a 
free popular movement. More important, per- 
haps, are the long-standing traits which have 
distinguished the Germans in social and politi- 
cal relations. These traits arc aptly described in 
two statements, made more than a hundred 
years apart, one by a French authoress observ- 
ing the Germany of the “poets and thinkers” 
around 1800, the other by a (ierman professor 
writing, after the first world war. Said Madame 
de StaH: 

The Germans . . . unite the greatest boldness 
in thought with the most submissive of characters. 

. . . With them obedience is not servility but regu- 
larity. They scrupulously execute all orders re- 
ceived as though every order were a duty. . . . En- 
lightened Germans vigorously dispute in the specu- 
lative sphere, permitting no hindrance there; but 
they quite willingly yield all of real life to the 
powers that be. 

Said Werner Sombart, famous ''political econ- 
omist” (as Germans call their economists) : 

The dearest heritage which the greatest and best 
of our people have left us intellectuals is their un- 
political spirit, which almost seemed to have been 
lost. Once more to foster it in the great desert into 
which our material culture has banished us, seems 
to me well worth the sweat of noble men. Let us 
again live more in Goethe. That is what we sorely 
need. 

This criticism of “politics” points up political 
inepitude. Sombart’s reference to Goethe is sig- 
nificant. Goethe, in a moment of dismay, went 
so far as to say that Germans, since they did not 
know how to arrange their public affairs, might 
better be scattered, like Jews, among the other 
nations. But Goethe himself exhibited one of the 
traits mentioned by Madame de Stael as typ- 
ically German: Granting that the French Revo- 
lution had remedied certain injustices, he yet re- 


jected it, for, as he put it, he preferred order 
coupled with injustice to a justice bought at the 
price of order. 

WORSHIP OF ORDER AND RULES 

German history, a history of disunity and dis- 
order, impressed this high valuation of order 
on the Germans, It showed them the political 
danger in endless strife among Stdmme, social 
groups, or religions. When Bismarck’s strong- 
arm methods finally overcame political disorder, 
the ideal of order became coupled with that of 
authority. An ordered but free society seems a 
contradiction in terms to most Germans. An or- 
dered society must be established and ruled by 
those who “know best,” rather than by discus- 
sion and argument on the part of those who do 
not: “Those who know shall rule, not ignorance 
and the vanity of ‘knowing it always better’” 
(Hegel). F'or every foreseeable situation there 
should be a rule, duly set by some authority 
with power and jurisdiction to enforce it, and 
obeyed faithfully by the subjects. The German 
has little ability to deal with his fellow human 
beings on the basis of common sense; therefore, 
he prefers to deal with people under legal rules; 
they then become objects of regulations. This 
peculiarly German law-mindedness, or rather 
rule-mindedness, is highlighted by the-prob- 
ably apocryphal— story related when the Allies 
marched into Germany: A small-town German, 
asked why the Germans had not yet thrown out 
their local Nazi bosses, countered with the sur- 
prised question, “But, are wc permitted to do 
so.^” Unused to taking the initiative to settle a 
public problem in an unregulated situation, the 
German instinctively looks for somebody to do 
it for him. This authority need not necessarily 
be legitimate or traditional. It was surprisingly 
easy for the Allies to command obedience of 
Germans and restore order once they had laid 
down regulations in due form. But it had to be 
done by them. Even Germans joining a revolu- 
tionary movement or party usually expect the 
leaders to tell them what to do. 

This does not mean that the German is merely 
shceplike. What makes German authoritarian- 
ism so difficult to understand is that it occurs, 
not in a people who, like the Russians, were 
hardly awake politically, but in a highly cdu- 
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catcd and — outside the political realm— highly 
sophisticated people. There is in Germany as 
much discussion o£ public affairs, grumbling 
about abuses, complaint against officials and 
authorities as anywhere else. The German is 
often even more impatient and excitable than 
others. But when it comes to standing up and 
defending his rights against the authorities, 
the German with “civil courage” (as Bismarck 
called it) is the exception. That German is not 
a citizen who feels the support of law and a 
just cause but an isolated “little man” who faces 
the state in all its majesty. This is why demo- 
cratic institutions (which have abounded in 
Germany) are so rarely instilled with democratic 
spirit. Certain court cases, for example, arc sup- 
posed to be judged jointly by “lay assessors” and 
a state-appointed judge; but the assessors are 
usually overawed by the learned and impressive 
official. Likewise, the elected deputy of the peo- 
ple may feel small and unworthy when he tries 
to talk over a bill with the expert official. 

BETWEEN AUTHORITY AND ANARCHY 

This does not imply that all Germans exhibit 
the same authoritarian mentality. Just the oppo- 
site. The German has often been torn between 
the extremes of authoritarianism and anarchism. 
There is, for example, the typically German fig- 
ure of Michael Kohlhaas, Heinrich von Kleist’s 
hero, who in pursuing a claim defends the prin- 
ciple of individual justice to the point of vio- 
lence, insurrection, and eventual self-destruction. 
Likewise, in their relation to the world, the 
Germans, as a nation, have been overbearing 
and egocentric, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, cosmopolitan to the point of being 
ready to lose themselves in the world. German 
nationalism has been coupled with an inclina- 
tion toward self-pity, toward assuming too read- 
ily that injustice has been done to Germany; 
while injustice inflicted on others is less readily 
acknowledged or too readily forgotten. This 
does not exclude an inclination to absorb for- 
eign influence; although the foreigner is then 
often claimed for Germany. To many Germans, 
for example, Shakespeare is “German” rather 
than British — the German standard translation 
is frequently considered better than the original! 
Rembrandt is “Germanic” in spirit. The spirit- 


ual fathers of Nazism were a Frenchman, Count 
Gobineau, and an Englishman, H. S. Chamber- 
lain, but the Nazis encountered no more diffi- 
culty in making them “honorary Germans” than 
they did in making their Japanese allies “hon- 
orary Aryans.” All in all, the German shows a 
mixture of intellectual imperialism and provin- 
cialism. But this same German “openness to- 
ward the world” also produced its great genuine 
“citizens of the world,” its Goethe, its Kant- 

Thus torn between extremes, the German has 
not found the golden mean of a free but or- 
dered society. He wants everything or nothing. 
He is unable to recognize the relative value of 
argument and compromise, discussion and agree- 
ment, civil rights and liberties, individual and 
group initiative. No German Dreyfus Affair 
(above, p. 257) ever established the primacy of 
individual liberty over raison d'Etat. Thus in 
Germany democratic attitudes failed to assume 
the character of naturalness, of spontaneity, that 
they have to some extent gained in the West. 
Here is the historic guilt of Germany’s elite, 
its educated middle class, its intelligentsia: By 
keeping virtuously aloof from active participa- 
tion in “lower” political affairs, they actually 
prepared the way for the rule of the power-mad 
man whom they then worshiped and followed 
in what their greatest living author, Thomas 
Mann, has called “hellish drunkenness.” Twice 
this inclination led their country into the abyss 
of defeat. Whether such experience will teach 
the present generation of Germans something, 
whether it will lead to a more lasting change in 
national character, remains to be seen. This is 
the problem of German “re-education,” which, 
in the last analysis, if it is to be successful, can 
only be self-education. 

Hi. GERMAN POLITICAL IDEAS 

The Importance of Political Ideas in Ger- 
many 

On the surface, German political thought 
looks like that of the main Western countries. 
We can distinguish conservatism, liberalism, so- 
cialism. But political ideas are fertile only where 
masses, groups, movements are in a position to 
give them effect. In Germany this has happened 
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only intermittently. For political action the im- 
pact of ideas on the ruling elite has by and 
large been more important than the political 
thought of the masses. Because the ordinary 
German was seldom allowed to put his ideas 
and ideals into practice, as political theorist he 
tended to become an extremist. Not allowed to 
be radical in action, the German tended to be so 
in the realm of thought. There is some simi- 
larity here between the German situation and 
that of Russian intellectuals under the Tsarist 
regime. Revolutions that other nations made in 
the realm of action, Germans performed in the 
realm of theory. 

The lesser impact, in Germany, of political 
ideas on political action is also related to the 
absence of a great tradition of political thought, 
such as exists in Britain or France. German po- 
litical thought, often cloistered and remote from 
the daily political scene, has been carried on, in 
the main, by philosophers and professors. It has 
thus easily assumed a metaphysical and abstract 
character. Great publicists and pamphleteers 
who, in the West, have utilized political theories 
as weapons in the political struggles of their 
times, have been conspicuously absent in Ger- 
many. Few Germans have had the sense of ana- 
lytical criticism, psychological when referring to 
persons, social when referring to institutions, 
that exists in the Latin and Anglo-Saxon world. 
Exceptions, such as G. E. Lessing in the eight- 
eenth, and Heinrich Heine and Friedrich 
Nietzsche in the nineteenth century, were sus- 
pect to the average German; their criticism ap- 
peared to him “merely negative.” And even less 
refined and less critical types of thought had an 
uphill fight against the entrenched pattern of 
belief. 

German Liberalism 

EARLY LIBERALISM 

In England all major schools of political 
thought are to some extent liberalist, and liberal 
ideas predominate in the important classes and 
parties. In France, too, liberal-democratic 
thought has been the strongest ideological force 
in the last two hundred years. There was a time 
in Germany too, toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when an entire generation was 


imbued with the ideals of the Enlightenment. 
German philosophers, like Kant and the young 
Fichte, poets like Schiller and Holderlin, greeted 
the French Revolution with enthusiasm. One 
young German, Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767- 
1835), in 1792 wrote what the English historian, 
Gooch, has called the “German equivalent of 
Mill On Liberty” In his Thoughts Concerning 
the Limits of State Action, von Humboldt de- 
fined the state’s legitimate action as narrowly 
as possible. The ideal is the harmonious devel- 
opment of the individual, and government’s 
only legitimate function is the preservation of 
internal order and defense against foreign at- 
tack. While with von Humboldt the accent is 
on individual freedom, with Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804) it is on ordered freedom under law: 
The individual should govern himself, by par- 
ticipating in the formulation of the general will 
of the community. In the realm of international 
relations Kant, in his On Perpetual Peace 
(1795), boldly proposed what at his time must 
have seemed utopian, a world federation of re- 
publican commonwealths. In his ideas on in- 
ternal government he was more cautious, em- 
phasizing the necessity of order and the citizen’s 
duties toward society. Even more important for 
the development of subsequent (ierman thought, 
however, was the emphasis in Kant’s moral phi- 
losophy on man’s categorical and rigorous duties 
under the moral law. The concept of moral duty 
later served Kantian philosophers (and the elite 
they influenced) to impress on Germans that 
obedience to the law meant the fulfillment of 
ethical postulates. 

Kant’s foremost philosophical disciple, J. G. 
Fichte (1762-1814), started out as an almost 
anarchistic follower of the principles of the 
French Revolution, but ended as an ultra-nation- 
alist who proclaimed the unique historical “mis- 
sion” of the German people, and as a champion 
of a planned eccmc^my and society in a strong 
welfare state. This surprising turn he shared 
with the majority of his compatriots, who, under 
the impact of the Reign of Terror and the Na- 
poleonic wars and conquests, began to regard 
the philosophy of the Rights of Man as an alien 
ideology serving the French to deprive Germans 
of their freedom and independence. Thus, while 
French conservatives regard the Revolution as 
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“un-Frcnch” (above, p. 274), Germans came 
to reject its ideas as “un-German” because 
“French”! 

LIBERALISM AND ROMANTICISM 

Liberal-democratic ideas were still strong be- 
tween 1815 and 1870 in the German movement 
for national unification in a free state; but they 
were largely imported from the West, and no 
original German liberal-democratic thinker 
arose. Instead, the peculiarly German contribu- 
tion to the ideology of this liberal movement 
was Political Romanticism, an ideology which 
influenced many other movements, including 
authoritarian ones. In the liberal-national move- 
ment its main contribution was the idea of the 
nation as the natural collective in which men 
should live, and the idea that old-established 
“associations,” “natural” groupings of people, 
should have prevalence over “artificial” institu- 
tions enforced from above. General romanticism 
is the reaction to rationalism. It rejects general 
rules and universal principles derived from rea- 
son, and worships instead the unique, that which 
distinguishes one phenomenon from the other 
and makes the world diversified. In Germany 
this romanticism, on the one hand, ended up 
in radical individualism which proclaimed the 
supremacy of the unique personality over every- 
thing else. In Max Stirner’s (1806-1856) bold 
The Individual and His Own (1845) 
extreme and unadorned philosophy of egoism, 
while in Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) it 
meant the glorification of the “will to power” of 
the strong individual who fights the state, “cold- 
est of all monsters,” and the slave-morality of 
the masses protected by the state. 

Because of this extremism, individualist ro- 
manticism either remained politically ineffective 
(as in Stirner’s case) or was exploited for its 
own, different end by the power politics of sub- 
sequent political movements (such as the Nazis’ 
exploitation of Nietzsche^ ideas). Political ro- 
manticism, on the other hand, insisting that 
uniqueness resides in collective entities, such 
as nationalities, rather than in individuals, be- 
came one of the main strands of German politi- 
cal thought. To an earlier representative of this 
thinking, J. G. von Herder (1744-1803), nation- 
alities, with their peculiar character and histor- 
ical mission, were still equal in their rich va- 


riety, but to subsequent German nationalism 
the German nation assumed superiority over the 
others. Fichte has already been mentioned in this 
connection. In the German liberal-national 
movement the predominance of this thought 
meant that the “atomistic individualism” of the 
natural rights doctrine was rejected in favor of 
group supremacy over the individual. Germany 
was to be a democracy, but the individual was to 
be subordinated to the community and its will. 
The Volkjgeist (spirit of the entire people or 
nation) was to be the regulative principle for 
ordering relations among groups, classes, and 
individuals in a nation. 

THE ‘ RECHTSSTAAT” 

Although the liberal-national movement was 
defeated in 1848 and the influence of its ideas 
was weakened thereafter, those ideas did con- 
tribute to German constitutionalism and the 
putting into practice of the idea of the Rechts- 
staat. German constitutionalism, unlike that in 
the West, did not mean the embodiment of 
popular sovereignty in formal, constitutional 
guarantees and processes, but a system under 
which^ hc monarchical ruler allowed 

the people, organized in estates or classes, to par- 
ticipate in govcj'iimcnt within a circumscribed 
sphere, jpardailarjy in lawmaking. Similarly 
l ^^tsstaat rather 

than guaranteeing the political rights of the 
people, meant the guarantee of the citizen’s legal 
security against executive arbitrariness. Its Ger- 
man promoters, such as Rudolf von Gneist 
(1816-1895), advocated not only a comprehen- 
sive system of legal rules to delimit the spheres 
of individual freedom and state action, but 
above all the establishment of independent 
courts to protect the citizen against governmen- 
tal encroachment. The establishment of the au- 
thoritarian Rechtsstaat, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, sealed the alliance between a German mid- 
dle class which got legal security and a ruling 
group which retained political power. 

GERMANY AND “lAISSEZ FAIRe” 

As French revolutionary social and political 
ideas came to appear alien to Germans, so in 
the field of economy did English laissez faire 
liberalism, chiefly because the German fledgling 
industry needed protection. Therefore Friedrich 
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List (1789-1846) opposed Adam Smith and ad- 
vocated state intervention for the protection of 
industries, protective tariffs, and a long-range 
political direction of economic developments. 
The idea of state intervention in economy, not 
only in favor of social reform, but also in favor 
of specific industries (and agriculture) through 
subsidies and high tariffs, and in favor of cartel 
arrangements and similar restrictions of free en- 
terprise, remained strong in Germany long after 
German industry had outgrown its infancy. 
Here, too, liberalism remained ineffective un- 
less adulterated with German statism. One of 
the intellectual fathers of Nazism, Arthur Moel- 
ler van den Bruck (1876-1925), expressed a 
more general German feeling when he said that 
a genuine German political movement might 
partake of all kinds of political ideas, even so- 
cialism and democracy, but not of liberalism; 
the latter was only for wealthy ‘"have” nations 
which could afford such luxury. 

German Socialism 

MARXISM AND GERMAN LABOR 

The ideas of Karl Marx are described else- 
where in this book (above, pp. 424-26). After 
all, Marx and his friend and collaborator, Fried- 
rich Engels (1820-1895), were Germans, and it 
is in the form of Marxism that socialism gained 
the allegiance of the German working class. 
That Marxism prevailed, rather than any kind 
of socialist reformism or gradualism of the 
Fabian type (above, pp. 38-39) was the result of 
the failure of the ruling groups in Germany to 
assimilate the rising industrial proletariat. It re- 
mained isolated, an outcast group. Consequently, 
a doctrine of complete negativism and hostility 
to all existing institutions which predicted a 
workers’ kingdom to come, appealed to the 
workers more than did any movement of re- 
form. A competing socialism, such as that of 
Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-1864), which expected 
the worker to be emancipated by the existing, 
though remodeled state, and emphasized the use 
of parliamentary devices, such as universal 
suffrage, for the attainment of this goal, had 
little appeal. Characteristically, Lassalle, at the 
time of Bismarck’s conflict with the Prussian 
liberals, tried to find a working agreement with 


that archconservative on the basis of their com- 
mon enmity against the liberal bourgeoisie. To 
Marx, there was no place for genuine freedom 
in any historic society; real freedom would come 
only after the great “leap,” the establishment of 
the classless society, where state and government 
would wither away. Any “general” theory of 
rights and freedoms in pre-socialist society was 
to him mere “ideology” and subterfuge to cover 
up class rule and vested interest. 

Such negativism, coupled with the expectation 
of the secular Thousand-Year- Realm of social- 
ism to come, remained characteristic of German 
socialism even when, toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, certain practical reforms and 
achievements gave German labor some stake in 
society, and even when, after 1918, German so- 
cialists obtained a share in government. Despite 
all theoretical discussions within German social- 
ism, and despite the actual split of the move- 
ment into two major political factions (Social 
Democrats and Communists), its basic attitude 
remained doctrinaire. Marx’s Das Kapital, or 
rather the Communist Manifesto (since Das 
Kapital is little read and less understood), has 
remained the bible, and any new policy, any 
adjustment to new situations, has to be made 
by interpreting this basic dogma rather than 
by giving up old ideas and accepting new ones. 
German socialism has been more dogmatic, less 
adaptable, and less pragmatic than French so- 
cialism, for example, even in its non-Communist 
version. 

SOCIAL REFORM 

If Marxism is the form in which srxiialism got 
hold of the German worker, other classes, in- 
cluding the ruling ones, were not uninfluenced 
by socialist ideas in a broader sense. After the 
foundation of the Reich in 1871, the ruling 
groups realized that if they were to avoid social 
revolution they had to grant social reform. Re- 
form legislation was theoretically vindicated by 
a group of German economists and political 
scientists whom their laissez faire opponents jok- 
ingly called “chair-borne socialists” (Katheder- 
sozialisten) ^ insinuating that theirs was a kind 
of ivory-tower, professorial theorizing; but the 
socialists of the chair” proved to be more real- 
istic under German conditions than their dog- 
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matically liberal opponents, whose theories never 
found full realization in Germany. The advo- 
cates of social reform from above subsequently 
found allies in a “Christian socialism’* which 
certain Catholic circles propagated on the basis 
of Pope Leo XIIFs encyclical Rerum novarum 
(1891). Social reform thus started as something 
done for but not by the people, and to this day, 
despite participation of “Christian social” and 
even “socialist” parties in government, this is 
still the attitude of the major group which car- 
ried out reform, the bureaucracy. 

German Conservatism 
LEGITIMISM 

German conservatism existed in attitude long 
before its formulation in theory. Lutheran obe- 
dience to the powers that be became the main 
basis of Prussian authoritarianism. When the 
latter was increasingly attacked by nineteenth 
century liberalism and socialism, Friedrich Julius 
Stahl (1802-1861) fashioned its theoretical de- 
fense. Compared with Burke, or even with the 
French traditionalists (p. 273), Stahl is extreme. 
All authority derives from God, he declared, 
and the divine-right monarchy is bound by its 
own laws alone, not by any constitutions, insti- 
tutions, or majorities. “Authority, not majority” 
was to be the right principle of legitimate gov- 
ernment. But in this legitimism lay the main 
weakness of the theory. In a Germany still split 
into territorial monarchies it could not solve the 
problem of unification. It was hostile, or at best 
indifferent, to nationalism. Bismarck, when uni- 
fying Germany by the use of Prussian armed 
force against the other established monarchies, 
destroyed legitimism in practice. From then on, 
the major type of German conservatism was na- 
tionalist authoritarianism, born when national- 
liberalism dropped its liberalism, and legitimist 
conservatism its legitimism. 

HEGEL 

To this new conservatism the great German 
philosopher Georg Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) 
contributed decisive ideas. His views on internal 
government and on foreign relations, and his 
general philosophy greatly influenced later Ger- 
man political ideas and attitudes. His views on 
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internal government may be called the conserva- 
tive reaction to the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion. Hegel, in agreement with political roman- 
ticism, rejected all “absolute” principles, such as 
“natural rights” and “individual freedom.” Such 
principles are to be thought of as historical only, 
incidents in a larger pattern of evolution. Evo- 
lution, it is true, according to Hegel means the 
unfolding of the “World Spirit” toward even- 
tual freedom. But this freedom was not the 
freedom which liberal democrats or rationalist 
enlightenment philosophers had in mind. The 
principles of the French Revolution to Hegel 
embodied merely one extreme, opposed to the 
opposite extreme of absolute despotism. In 
Hegel’s “dialectic” philosophy opposite extremes, 
forces and counterforces, always result in a 
subsequent “synthesis.” He found the synthesis 
of absolute freedom and absolute despotism 
in an authoritarian Rechtsstaut, the Prussian 
state of his time. Hegel, it has been said, mis- 
took the “Prussian Kingdom” for the “Heav- 
enly Kingdom.” In this state there reigns neither 
liberal “license” nor “reactionary” compulsion. 
It is the ordered rule of a hereditary monarchy, 
assisted, slightly, by estates of major classes, and 
chiefly, by the expert advice of a class of “serv- 
ants of the state,” the officials. Such a strong 
state regulates class and group conflicts of “civil 
society” in the interests of all. Only such a strong 
state can offer an abode to the highest manifes- 
tations of man, the arts, religion, philosophy. 

The state, superior to any claims or rights of 
individuals or groups, was thus the highest po- 
litical institution internally. To Hegel it was 
likewise so externally. Between the conflicting 
interests and claims of nations, only history, not 
any law or morality, passes judgment. Power, 
ultimately war, decides which nation, at a given 
period, shall be the “chosen instrument” of the 
World Spirit. Before its might all others legiti- 
mately perish. 

This idea of the strong state, the final arbiter 
within and without, exercised a tremendous in- 
fluence in a Germany unified by force and try- 
ing, for the first time in modern history, to play 
its role as a world power. In the new Empire of 
1871, German jurists (such as Paul Laband, 
1838-1918, and Georg Jellinek, 1851-1911) and 
German historians (such as Heinrich von 
Trcitschkc, 1834-1896) fashioned the theory of 
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the state as essentially “will” and “power,” a 
legal and sociological “person.” This concept, 
abstruse to the English or Americans, is as natu- 
ral to a German as that of inalienable rights and 
freedoms of the individual is to an American. 
Hegelianism has been responsible for yet an- 
other tendency of German political thought: 
to put social and political ideas and phenomena 
into the larger context of historical development. 
Everything in human affairs, according to this 
view, is part of one great historical process 
which determines all particular developments. 
Marx, in this respect, was Hegel’s direct de- 
scendant. This tendency toward a uniform 
Weltanschauung, a general “world view” or 
philosophy, where everything is judged under 
universal princ pies, easily leads to dogmatism. 
Different Weltanschauungen divide individuals, 
groups, parties, and movements more pro- 
foundly than do any conflicting interests. The 
German habit of fanatically supporting different 
“philosophies,” added to the already existing 
religious, economic, and similar divisions, has 
proved perhaps the most serious handicap in the 
development of democracy, which calls for ad- 
justment and compromise. 

THE GERMAN IDEA OF THE STATE 

Out of this pattern of thought there developed 
under the Empire what may be called the 
dominant ideology of its elite, an ideology 
that also spread to large groups of other classes, 
particularly the middle classes. This “German 
idea of the state” — as its adherents proudly 
called it — survived the Hohenzollern Empire 
and in two world wars was the basis for many 
Germans’ conviction that theirs was the highest 
cause. According to this ideology, the type of 
state and society developed in Prussia-Germany 
is superior to Western liberal democracy. It is 
the state where “the best” rule with a sense of 
responsibility toward the many; where social 
welfare is assured through efficient government 
by the expert; where there is power enough to 
defend the community against threats from 
abroad and against egotistic interest groups as 
well as subversive forces within; where, finally, 
all this serves to stimulate the higher cultural 
values of the arts, science, and philosophy. 

To the German, compared with this ideal 
of Kulturstaat, Western political systems appear 


defective. In them, the community, a prey to 
individual or group egoism, is doomed to dis- 
integrate. If parliament is supreme, the great 
national interests become matters for bargain- 
ing, and the factions in a nation of “hucksters” 
—as the Germans derisively named the English 
(Americans did not yet loom so large) — haggle 
over the affairs of state. If only rights and free- 
doms are emphasized, society must become the 
prisoner of terroristic factions. If majorities de- 
cide, decisions are likely to be wrong, since, 
as Schiller had said (and Germans never tired 
of repeating), “majority, that is nonsense; right 
reason has ever been known to only the few.” 
But the abyss between Germany and the West 
was even deeper than such political contrasts 
indicated; it was, according to this ideology, 
the abyss between Kultur and “mere” civiliza- 
tion. Culture, in this ideology, is concerned with 
the higher values of religion and truth, arts 
and poetry, and the state as protector of these 
values; mere civilization is concerned only with 
the “lower” satisfaction of material wants, with 
technology and industry. German Kultur is 
idealistic; Western civilization utilitarian. But 
it can easily be seen that such emphasis on 
Kultur (at a time when Germany ceased to be 
culturally as creative as before and became more 
and more absorbed in industrial technology) 
might simply provide Germans with an alibi 
for not trying to achieve the level of behavior 
in social and political relationships that forms 
the essence of Western political civilization. 

Recent Trends of German Political Thought 

When the powerful state of the Hohcnzol- 
lerns fell before Western strength, the tradi- 
tional authoritarianism was temporarily dis- 
credited. But no new strong political philosophy 
took its place during the period of the Repub- 
lic. Besides Marxism (in different forms), Cath- 
olic “Christian social” thought, and others, a 
large variety of often original, frequently ex- 
treme doctrines and systems emerged. Some 
tried to provide theoretical support for the 
new democracy. Thus Hugo Preuss (1860-1925), 
one of the makers of the Weimar Constitution, 
tried to fashion a kind of democratic pluralism 
out of Otto von Gierke’s (1841-1921) Genossen- 
schafts-T keorie (theory of associations, or cor- 
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porations): Political life, in this theory, is not 
to be regulated from above, but is to be self- 
regulated by existing, “organic** groups. The 
Volksstaat (popular government, a term this 
school preferred to the term democracy, with its 
“atomistic” connotation) was to be the result 
of the integration of such groupings of the 
people into one nation. Hans Kelsen’s (i88i- 
) “Pure Theory of Law,*’ on the other hand, 
dissolved the state, theoretically, into a mere 
system of legal norms. About the actual forms 
of state and society, theory could say nothing; 
they must result from the struggle of given so- 
cial and political forces. To this extreme con- 
cept of the state as pure law, Kelsen's antagonist, 
Ca r I S(;h i 1888- ), perhaps the most 

original, certainly the most versatile of recent 
Ciermjn of 

thej;tateas^wa,,ptTai^^ of power 

politics. Schmitt’s theory proclaims ' as “sov- 
ereign” not “the people,” not the “individual,” 
not even the state as such, but the man who con- 
trols the state in periods of emergency, for all 
politics, internal and external, is warfare, a 
“friend-foe” relationship. This theory revealed 
real though often hidden power relationships in 
a state and among states. But if less legalistic 
and more realistic than other theories, it was also 
likely to serve dictatorial tendencies, and par- 
ticularly those anti-democratic forces which 
from 1930 to 1933 Weimar democ- 

racy under the cloak of “emergency” powers. 

The number and diversity of theories left 
the German people bewildered and without 
standards for attitude and action. The feeling 
of uncertainty about “what to believe” con- 
tributed to the rise of a new, dogmatic creed 
to which large masses flocked, the Nazi doctrine 
(pp. 626-27). Today, after the breakdown of 
that creed, no significant new theories have ap- 
peared. A certain strengthening of the idea 
of “natural law,” a higher law binding even on 
the “sovereign” state and its organs, may be 
observed; this is in part connected with the 
present influence of Catholic thinking in West- 
ern Germany, and in part a reaction against 
an all-powerful regime (the Nazis’) which had 
denied and disregarded any limits of action. In 
Eastern Germany, of course, no diversity of 
political thought is now permitted. “Marxism- 


Lchinism-Stalinism” rules supreme, and the 
effect of this indoctrination, in the long run, 
may split Germany ideologically as deeply as 
it is split politically today. 

IV. ORGANS OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Earlier Developments 

If a democratic system of public opinion has 
the three functions of information, discussion, 
and representation (p, 14), German organs of 
public opinion, and particularly the press, have 
been faulty. The fault was not that, under a 
traditionally authoritarian type of government, 
opinion was “made” exclusively from above. 
On the contrary, even under the Hohenzollcrn 
regime, a wealth of different views could be 
expressed by a rich and varied press. To that 
extent there was “discussion.” But the press 
was hardly “representative” in the sense that 
it allowed the people at large to give voice to 
their opinons and desires. The press was rather 
the mouthpiece of established groups and par- 
ties with their rigid doctrines and fixed policies. 
This fact also determined the character of “in- 
formation.” The entire German press was what 
Americans call an “opinion press,” with no 
distinction between objective reporting and 
editorializing. Moreover, many newspapers, es- 
pecially the chains formed in the provinces, 
came under the control of business interests. 
Local diversity, like general and political diver- 
sity, vanished before opinion-making by large 
established interests. This system continued into 
the post- World War I period. People read the 
paper that voiced their “line” and confirmed 
their views. In a large industrial city, for ex- 
ample, one was likely to find the official Social 
DemcKratic paper, the official Communist paper, 
the Center Party paper, later in the twenties 
a Nazi paper, and, in addition — and probably 
with the largest circulation of all— a paper that 
claimed to be “unpolitical” (or “unpartisan”) 
but in reality was Rightist-nationalist and an 
organ for business interests. A large part of 
this “unpolitical” provincial press was in fact 
organized in a huge chain owned by the Ger- 
man Nationalist leader, Hugenberg. There 
were, indeed, a couple of well-known liberal 
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newspapers of high standards in Berlin (and 
a few also outside the capital, such as the 
renowned Frankfurter Zeitung)^ but they were 
usually “left” of general opinion and, as elec- 
tions showed, despite their wide circulation, 
without much influence on political attitudes. 
It was characteristically the other way round in 
France, where the big Paris press was “right” 
of public opinion and of the provinces. In con- 
trast to France, the German press was not 
openly corrupt, but the influence of special in- 
terests, through ownership and financial con- 
trol, advertising, and party connection, was no 
less strong. 

Controlled Opinion in Eastern Germany 

This system, like the corresponding German 
party system, was less suitable for spontaneous 
expression of popular attitude than for manipu- 
lation of opinion by various major groups and 
interests; this, of course, contributed to the 
political and doctrinal division of Germans. 
Then came control with a vengeance : the com- 
plete co-ordination of all organs of opinion by 
the Nazis. When Germans, in 1945, awoke from 
this experience w^ith a burning desire for in- 
formation in the place of indoctrination, the 
Allies had a first-rate chance to utilize this desire 
in the interest of reorientation. Instead, in the 
Soviet Zone the Germans got a new type of 
indoctrination, with the non-Communist press 
first compelled to cease opposition, then objec- 
tive reporting; and it is now withering away 
altogether. What remains is under the super- 
vision of the official propaganda agencies, com- 
plete with weekly instructions on what and 
how to report. The most important papers are 
the Tdgliche Rundschau, official organ of the 
Soviet authorities, and Neues Deutschland, the 
central organ of the Socialist Unity Party 
(SED). The radio, film, and all other channels 
of communication or expression of opinion of 
course share the fate of the press. They all are 
used by the party and government as means 
of propaganda and indoctrination. People are 
not allo^vcd to read the West-German press, 
nor to listen to any but official broadcasting sta- 
tions. But Germans have learned from Nazi 
experience various and devious means to cir- 
cumvent such co-ordination, And since, par- 


ticularly in Berlin, communication between the 
“two worlds” is not yet completely cut off, we 
may assume that the intellectual isolation of the 
people in the Soviet Zone has not yet proceeded 
as far as in the Soviet Union or in some of the 
other satellite countries. 

Public Opinion in Western Germany 

In contrast to Eastern Germany, freedom of 
press and opinion has been restored in Western 
Germany. Among the three Western Allies, the 
American Military Government was perhaps 
the most successful in this respect. It avoided 
censorship but carefully selected proved anti- 
Nazis as “licensees” of newspapers; these per- 
sons, in the main, proved to be free from the 
usual German }}olitical and doctrinal bonds 
and averse to currying favor with the occupa- 
tion authorities. They adopted certain foreign 
features which made the German press more 
genuinely free and representative, such as “let- 
ters to the editor” or frank criticism of public 
authorities. Distinguishing reporting from edi- 
torializing, they gave the German people for 
the first time a more objective kind c^f factual 
information. In this way the new press became 
a better instrument for democratization than a 
completely free, i.e., unlicensed, press, with its 
inevitable Nazi and pro-Nazi tendencies, would 
have been. This suggests that democratization 
fares better .sometimes under a purposeful man- 
agement than under a hands-off policy of 
illusory freedom. The results of this policy, how- 
ever, are now in danger because of the termina- 
tion of licensing. I'his has meant the revival 
of the party press, renewed control by business 
interests, the re-cmergence of .some newspaper 
chains, and even the re-entrance into journalism 
of persons who were prominent Nazi propa- 
gandists. In the American Zone an attempt has 
been made through rcciuired leases of five to 
eight years to protect licensees again.st immedi- 
ate dispossession by the owners of plants and 
facilities. But even so the influence of the own- 
ers has at times already turned a firm democratic 
line into the traditional, “wishy-washy” type of 
journalism. 

Outstanding among present newspapers in 
Western Germany arc the official United States 
High Commission paper Die Neue Zeitung and 
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the official British High Commission publica- 
tion Die Welt. Of German-run papers, two 
published at Frankfurt are remarkable for both 
opinion and coverage: The Franlilurter Allge- 
mine Zeitm^, which is close to the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU), and the Frm{^ 
furter Rundschau, close to the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD). No complete press freedom, how- 
ever, exists in West Germany today, since pub- 
lications can be forbidden by the occupation 
powers, and actually the Communist papers, 
though not officially suppressed, arc usually 
banned for one reason or another. 

Side by side with the daily press, quality pe- 
riodicals have reappeared. They have always 
played an influential part in German journal- 
ism. Reviews like the present Fran}(jurter Hefte 
do not have the circulation of the dailies but 
their influence over the German cultural and 
political elite is strong. In addition to politics, 
the general opinion journals in Germany have 
traditionally stressed cultural and philosophical 
topics. In this they resemble the system of Ger- 
man radio broadcasting. Established during the 
Weimar period under public ownership and 
management, the radio (except for the Nazi 
period, of course) was utilized less as a channel 
for public opinion than as a vehicle of culture. 


It has provided its audience with generally high- 
standard (though not necessarily “high-brow”) 
programs: Free from advertising and the en- 
suing bane of “lowcst-common-denominator" 
entertainment (in return for which the German 
listener gladly paid his small monthly fee to 
the authorities), the radio, with its players and 
orchestras could devote itself to sponsoring 
music, the theater, and the arts. But there was 
little political discussion. Contrary to what 
might have been expected from a state-run sys- 
tem, those in charge leaned over backward to 
avoid partisan issues and restricted themselves 
largely to colorless news reporting. 

Having restored the stations to German man- 
■ agement, the Western Allies now foster their 
administration through mixed boards rather 
than by the state directly. These boards are 
composed of representatives of churches, educa- 
tional institutions, trade unions, and the like. 
Whether this system will render broadcasting 
a more lively instrument of public opinion re- 
mains to be seen. So far, the organs of public 
opinion in Germany have scarcely become the 
“fourth estate” that controls and checks public 
authority by constituting the “voice of the 
people,” a role which they play successfully in 
older democracies, such as Britain. 



CHAPTER 2 


The German Political Heritage 


I. HISTORY OF A DISUNITED NATION 

‘The history of the Germans is a history of 
extremes. It contains everything except modera- 
tion, and in the course of a thousand years 
the Germans have experienced everything ex- 
cept normalcy. They have dominated Europe, 
and they have been helpless victims of the dom- 
ination of others; they have enjoyed liberties 
unparalleled in Europe and they have fallen 
victims to despotisms equally without parallel. 
. , . Nothing is normal in German history ex- 
cept violent oscillations.” Thus a recent his- 
torian of Germany begins his story.^ Indeed, 
the lack of continuity in Germany’s develop- 
ment distinguishes that country most strikingly 
from the other major powers dealt with in this 
book. This absence of a past pattern also ex- 
plains the absence, among Germans today, of 
a clear image of their future, of a certain goal 
for present policies. Where people like the 
French, even after violent changes, tend to 
revert to traditional patterns (observe, for in- 
stance, how the Fourth Republic resembles the 
Third), Germans have nothing certain to re- 
vert to and thus have remained prey to con- 
tinuous uneasiness, strife, and change. 

The Holy Roman Empire 

For almost a thousand years Germany ap- 
peared in European history as an “Empire” 
claiming to be the successor to the Roman Em- 
pire and, as such, pretended to supremacy over 
Western Christianity. “Supremacy,” however, 
should not be understood in the modern sense 

^A. J. P. Taylor: T/ie Course oj German History (New 
York, 1946), p. 13* 


of one nation’s rule over other nations by 
power, but in the medieval sense of all Christian 
nations forming, one family. Yet the Empire 
was not able to achieve even that kind of uni- 
fication of Christendom. True, under Charle- 
magne (742-814) the empire approached gen- 
uine universality in this sense; but it disinte- 
grated after his death, and when it was re- 
founded one and a half centuries later (in 962, 
by Otto I, the “Cireat”) it comprised only the 
Eastern half of Charlemagne’s empire and had 
the allegiance of only German Staemme. I'hc 
Western portion of Charlemagne’s empire de- 
veloped into what today we call a nation-state 
(France), but the Eastern unit did not. It called 
itself the “Holy Roman Empire of Germanic 
Nationality,” but the emphasis was on Empire, 
not on Nationality, and it continued to aspire 
to European-Christian leadership. 

This emphasis on universalism had much to 
do with the subsequent failure of (lermans to 
become a unified nation. The Emperors’ claim 
was contested by the Pope in the spiritual realm, 
and by the rulers of other European countries 
in the secular realm. Thus the Emperors be- 
came involved in unending and futile struggles 
outside Germany proper, and were forced to 
grant ever more concessions to their powerful 
German vassals. In the end, they did not gain 
universal rule; indeed, they even lost their hold 
over Germany, which disintegrated into numer- 
ous territories. The grants of liberties to the 
nobles, which in insular England could not 
endanger the unity of the kingdom, in Ger- 
many led to the emergence of the higher lords 
as princes, ’ real rulers of territorial states. This 
left the Empire without actual power. In Vol- 
taire s words, it turned out to be “neither holy, 
nor Roman, nor an Empire,” 
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THE TERRITORIAL STATES 

In this way the foundation was laid for Ger- 
man “particularism” (above, p. 578). In Eng- 
land and France medieval feudalism, under 
which public power was dissolved in the rights 
and privileges of a hierarchy of feudal lords, 
eventually gave way to a unified state which 


anld to petty units, both secular and ecclesias- 
tical. Some of them were “free cities” which had 
maintained independence from territorial over- 
lords, others amounted to no more than large 
agricultural estates. All claimed sovereignty in 
the modern sense of international independence, 
but their weakness left most of them at the 



absorbed the feudal powers. In Germany, feu- 
dalism destroyed the old unity, so that public 
power had to be established separately in each 
of the territorial units where the higher lords 
now ruled. What we call the “modern state,” 
with its centralized state machinery, its triad of 
powers (standing army, bureaucracy, and tax- 
ation) and its triad of functions (lawmaking, 
administration, and justice) emerged in Ger- 
many as elsewhere in Continental Europe. But 
it did so in scattered units, which ranged all 
the way from big European Powers (Habsburg- 
Austria, and later Prussia) to middle-sized prin- 
cipalities (such as Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover) 


mercy of real powers, German and European. 
The German dream of universal rule had led 
to fragmentation. 

The old Empire, to be sure, continued to 
exist into the Napoleonic age (its formal demise 
came in 1806), but its control over territorial 
rulers was nominal. Emperorship continued to 
be legally based on election, with the right to 
elect vested in the rulers of some of the main 
territorial states, the so-called “Electors.” In 
practice, it became hereditary in the Habsburg 
dynasty. The Emperor was powerful only be- 
cause of his Austrian possessions. As Emperor 
he had to share whatever power he had with 
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the imperial Diet (Reichstag), an assembly 
where the German “Estates’" (Electors, other 
princes, and free cities)* jealous of their indi- 
vidual sovereignties, were perennially incapable 
of common action. The Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648), terminating a war in which German 
princes, allied with outside countries, had fought 
each other bitterly and disastrously for thirty 
years, confirmed the legal sovereignty of the 
Empire’s Estates. 

RELIGIOUS SPLIT, ECONOMIC BACKWARDNESS 

The Treaty of Westphalia also put the final 
seal on another German catastrophe. To the 
territorial cleavage was added the religious 
split. Germany, home of the Lutheran reforma- 
tion, had been unable to gain religious unity. 
As has been explained above (p. 581), each 
ruler determined the religion of his territory. 
As a result, Austria and parts of Southern and 
Western Germany remained Catholic, and 
Brandenburg-Prussia in the northeast and most 
of Northern Germany became Protestant. Re- 
ligious schism intensified the contrasts created 
by territorial divisions. In this respect, too, 
Germany differed from the more unified West- 
ern countries in that religious schism created in- 
ternal contrasts. Lutheranism, with its principle 
of obedience to worldly authority, facilitated the 
rise of an efficient but austere absolutism in 
Protestant regions, especially in Prussia, while 
Catholic regions often developed a less rigid 
rule. Religion, of course, docs not account for 
everything. Thus, the peculiar social-economic 
system of Germany east of the river Elbe, with 
its large estates owned by the nobility (the 
Juniper class), which held its peasants in heredi- 
tary serfdom, contributed to authoritarian de- 
velopments in Prussia. The general climate of 
East-Elbian Germany, with its Slavic admixture, 
contrasted with the more relaxed, enlightened, 
“Westernized” atmosphere in, say, the Rhenish 
archbishoprics, or a South-German “free city.” 
Or we may cite the Austrians, who became 
cosmopolitan in outlook as compared with in- 
habitants of petty principalities. 

There was yet another cause of such petti- 
ness. In the sixteenth century, owing to the 
shift of the commercial life of Europe to the 
Atlantic, the rise of a strong and prosperous 


German middle class that had begun in the 
later Middle Ages (when such cities as Augs- 
burg, Frankfurt, or Cologne were centers of 
European trade) was suddenly arrested, and 
German economy and society remained back- 
ward up to the nineteenth century. This break 
can be measured by what happened in the realm 
of culture. Early in the sixteenth century the 
works of the great artists Albrecht Diirer and 
Hans Holbein still reflected the sturdy and solid 
culture of the late-medieval German city. After 
them came a period of barrenness which lasted 
until long after the Thirty-Years’ War (1618- 
1648), when another generation began to put 
its dreams of a better world into sublime music 
and metaphysics. Not until toward the end 
of the eighteenth century did German culture 
have a general — and splendid — revival. And not 
until far into the nineteenth century was Ger- 
man economy revitalized and Germany, as a 
nation, able to organize itself into the political 
unity of a new German Reich. 

The Rise of Prussia 

Thus political life in Germany came to cen- 
ter in the territorial states. And it was largely 
due to the rise of one of them, Prussia, that a 
unified Reich was established in 1871. The rise 
of Prussia is one of the miracles of modern po- 
litical history. I'he “Electorate of Brandenburg,” 
named the “Kingdom of Prussia” in 1701, was 
remote from the centers of Germany and looked 
toward the Slavic East on the Baltic Sea. Who 
could have foreseen that it would become the 
most powerful of the German territorial states, 
and eventually the founder of the new Reich? 

THE HOHENZOLLERNS 

Unlike other German states, Prussia was in 
a way an artificial unit; it lacked Staemme unity 
and cultural tradition, a stable economic basis, 
and even geographical coherence. Its main ter- 
ritory was in the northeast of Germany (on soil 
conquered from the Slavs), but other bits were 
scattered over the rest of Germany. Its rise 
was almost exclusively the work of its ruling 
dynasty, the Hohenzollcrns, who built Prussia 
upon the sandy soil of Eastern Germany by 
sheer will, energy, tyranny, and conquest. 
Frederick William, the “Great Elector” (1640- 
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1688), first in an almost uninterrupted 150- 
years’ succession of brilliantly gifted though en- 
tirely unscrupulous rulers, defeated the still 
existing feudal lords in his territory and then 
put the nobles, deprived of most of their feudal 
powers, to work in the leading positions of his 
newly established central administration. King 
Frederick William I (i7i3*'i74o) built up the 
Prussian army as the foremost part of the state 
machinery. Finally Frederick II, the “Great” 
(1740-1786), in a series of diplomatic maneuvers 
and wars that rendered him famous for ruthless- 
ness even in an age of completely Machiavellian 
power politics, established Prussia as one of 
the recognized Great Powers of Europe, on an 
equal footing with older Powers, such as Aus- 
tria or France. 

MILITARISM 

These achievements paralleled what Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Louis XIV did for France (above, 
p, 252), and, as in France, much of the admin- 
istrative structure tlien established is still recog- 
nizable in present-day Germany. But, while, 
“constitutionally,” eighteenth-century Prussia 
was very similar to eighteenth-century France, 
the model of ancien regime absolutism, the po- 
litical climate of Prussia was entirely its own. 
Since Prussia lacked the wealth and the skilled 
and dense population that underlay the power 
of other European nations, it could build and 
maintain itself by only two means: armed 
force, and an effective and thoroughly econom- 
ical organization of state affairs. The army al- 
ways came first. A quip of the time described 
Prussia, not as “a state that has an army,” but as 
“an army that has a state.” Militarism became 
the trade-mark. It meant not only a strong army 
but the dominance of the military spirit, with 
the principles of discipline, hierarchy, and blind 
obedience inevitably invading the non-military 
fields. It meant that military affairs remained 
exempt from civilian control even when, sub- 
sequently, other affairs to some extent came 
under the control of parliament and parties. 
The Prussian officer became the symbol of so- 
cial prestige, the German counterpart of the 
English “gentleman” or the successful business- 
man in America. To this day, military or gov- 
ernment position rather than wealth, income, 
or even birth is the measure of prestige in Ger- 


many. Even at the height of his power, a ridicu- 
lous thing hampered Hitler: he had never had 
officers rank in the German army I 

PRUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION 

In administration, too, Prussia developed its 
own climate. For, while in France and other 
countries the nobility flocked to the court, Spar- 
tan Prussia could afford no large class of noble 
drones. The Prussian nobles formed the back- 
bone of a bureaucracy whose capacity for hard 
work, efficiency, and discipline was unique 
among the countries of the ancien regime. This 
very fact created a sense of community be- 
tween rulers and ruled. Prussia’s kings consid- 
ered themselves “first servants of the state,” 
a phrase which Frederick II opposed to Louis 
XIV’s “L’Etat e’est moi.” Glaring differences 
between rich and poor, capital and countryside, 
and the unmerited privileges of nobles living 
in luxury at the expense of the honest burgher 
made a country such as France ripe for revolu- 
tion. In Prussia the rustic way of life of rulers 
and Junkers rendered more bearable the piti- 
fully low living standard of the ruled and gave 
them a sense of sacrifice shared in the interest 
of the whole, the state. On the other hand, the 
ruling groups, particularly the state officials, 
developed a sense of responsibility for their 
inferiors. There was to be no arbitrariness in 
the management of the affairs of state. Codified 
laws told the subjects what to expect, and law 
courts were established to protect them in what- 
ever rights they were granted. Still, even though 
this w^as the beginning of the Rechtsstaat (above, 
p. 589), everything remained based on the 
authoritarian principle of command and obedi- 
ence. The few who by birth and ability were 
destined to rule did so efficiently and honestly, 
but no glimmer of freedom or political initia- 
tive penetrated into this garrison-state, and no 
money or energy was allowed to be “wasted” 
on culture and other non-military and non- 
official amenities of life. 

On this “Prussian spirit” was patterned much 
that still exists in German life and institutions. 
The family was authoritarian, with the father 
demanding obedience and the children raised 
in the spirit of observance of duties; pupils 
were in awe of their teachers. In the country, 
the Junker landowner continued to hold public 
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(police) powers over those living on his estate; 
in business, the head of the firm became the 
master; even in organizations formed, later, in 
opposition to the feudal-absolutist regime, such 
as trade unions or political parties, functionaries 
dominated the members. The state official be- 
came the model of efficient management to such 
an extent that the very term, ‘'officiar* {Beam- 
ter), is often applied in Germany in fields of 
private management, e.g., “banking officials” 
for bank employees. 

Thus the rising middle classes in Prussia- 
Gcrmany did not, as in other countries, replace 
the feudal-authoritarian pattern of life with a 
liberal-equalitarian one. It is true that outside 
the original home of Prussianism — the terri- 
tories east of the Elbe — Germans, even when 
they became Prussian subjects through Prus- 
sia’s acquisition of new territory, considered 
themselves as “Muss-Preussen” (people com- 
pelled to be Prussians) and, like many South- 
Germans, disliked the spirit of old Prussia. And 
industrialization and urbanization came in time 
to soften the rigidity of the older Prussianism, 
though frequently not so much by enhancing 
freedom and political responsibility as by allow- 
ing for more luxury and enjoyment of life: 
in effect, the old Prussianism minus its sense 
of responsibility. 

The First Defeat of Liberalism 

Up to the time of the French Revolution, 
internal political developments in Germany 
mainly paralleled those in the other Continental 
countries. Not so in the nineteenth century: 
no liberal middle class arose then to replace 
the authoritarian rule of the old powers with a 
democratic system. In this, German develop- 
ments paralleled Russian developments, except 
that Russia never knew a strong movement for 
liberal democracy. Germany did. The tragedy 
of her political history was that a liberal move- 
ment was there but that it was not able to de- 
feat its opponents. Instead, it was itself three 
times beaten. 

FRUSTRATION OF EARLY REFORMS 

The first defeat of liberalism occurred after 
a promising beginning of reform had been 
made in Prussia during the Napoleonic era. 


Defeat of Prussia at Napoleon’s hands had 
shown a glaring weakness in the Prussian sys- 
tem. Authoritarian rigidity, under the less ca- 
pable successors of Frederick the Great, had 
turned it into a dead machine, unable to com- 
pete with the living forces of a nationalized and 
revolutionized France. Therefore, more far- 
sighted leaders, foremost among them Freiherr 
von Stein (1757-1831), contemplated a kind of 
“revolution from above.” Their idea was to 
modernize state and society by using surviving 
old liberties and similar German traditions. The 
spirit and practice of self-government were to 
be acquired by building up democracy from be- 
low, locally at first, and then regionally and 
nationally. AH this was intended to give Ger- 
mans a feeling of participation in public affairs 
and to make them capable of liberating them- 
selves from the French yoke. Actually, the Prus- 
sian serfs were freed, and some measure of self- 
government was introduced in the cities. But 
the spirit of reform vanished after victory over 
Napoleon had been achieved (1813-14). The 
Prussians had fulfilled their duty on the battle- 
field, but the rulers forgot their word. No con- 
stitution w'as introduced. Reaction restored full 
rule from above. And while the peasant re- 
tained his legal freedom, he did not get land — 
any more than did the American Negro after 
his emancipation, or the Russian serf after 1861. 
There developed that contradiction between 
legal freedom and economic unfreedom which 
Karl Marx was quick to note and apply to his 
analysis of bourgeois society. The free but land- 
less peasant migrated to the factories of the new 
industrial cities, where he was exploited to such 
an extent that the state eventually had to inter- 
vene. It did so when it appeared that, owing to 
the declining health of the urban proletariat, 
military conscription no longer yielded sufficient 
numbers of draftees. The king and his barons 
needed soldiers, and so factory legislation was 
passed, even though the new coal barons in the 
Ruhr loudly complained of rising production 
costs. In Prussia, even social policies had a mili- 
tary foundation. 

FRUSTRATION OF EARLY NATIONALISM 

Thus liberal-democratic hopes were dashed. 
So were national aspirations for unification. 
German nationalism, particularly among Ger- 
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man middle-class youth, had emerged as a reac- 
tion to Napoleonic rule. Von Stein and others 
had the vision of a federated Germany built on 
a liberal-democratic foundation. Napoleon him- 
self had unwittingly created a precondition for 
national unification. At the time of his con- 
quests, many of the smaller territorial states, 
including all of the ecclesiastical principalities, 
had been consolidated into a number of larger 
units, and existing larger states had acquired 
new territory. Prussia, at the Qingrcss of Vi- 
enna (1815) got Rhineland and Westphalia, 
in Western Germany, an area comprising the 
Ruhr. But, as with internal reform, reaction 
after 1815 prevented unification. The dynasties, 
and the nobles and officials allied with them, 
stood for maintenance of the sovereign inde- 
pendence of the states. Instead of a unified Ger- 
many, a “German Confederation” (Deutscher 
Bund) was formed. It was a loose federation of 
Cicrman states without direct jurisdiction over 
inhabitants of member-units. Its only, organ, the 
Federal Diet, was not a representative lx)dy of 
the German people but an assembly of delegates 
from member-states, a permanent conference of 
ambassadors which proved as incapable of ac- 
tion as had the diet of the defunct Holy Roman 
Empire. In practice it was chiefly used to co- 
ordinate suppression of the liberal-national 
movement wherever it lifted its head. Prohibi- 
tion of writings and meetings, and imprison- 
ment of youthful “demagogues,” mostly stu- 
dents, were the only visible expression of a spirit 
of “unity” in the Confederation. 

The Second Defeat of Liberalism 

The growth of national liberalism, whose ide- 
ological concepts — a mixture of liberalism and 
political romanticism — have been explained 
above (p. 589), was not stopped, however, by 
suppression. With the beginnings of industriali- 
zation, agrarian Germany gradually modern- 
ized itself. The new industrial middle class de- 
manded a share in government and clamored 
for national unity, especially since the many 
internal boundaries hampered trade. Economic 
unification of much of Germany was attained 
with the establishment, under Prussian leader- 
ship, of a customs union {Zollverein) in 1834; 


but a pcjlitically unified and liberal Germany 
seemed as far away as ever. Despairing of 
achievement of this aim in co-operation with 
the forces in power, German liberalism tried to 
attain it by revolution. Germany at last seemed 
ready to join the European trend toward con- 
stitutionalism and democracy. But the failure 
of the Revolution of 1848 was, instead, the sec- 
ond disaster of German liberalism. 

1848 

At first, the revolutionary movement swept 
everything before it. The princes in the capitals 
were forced to promise constitutions; moreover, 
they were forced to agree to the convening of 
an all-German constituent assembly. Issuing 
from universal manhood elections, it was Ger- 
many's first real representative body. In its com- 
position it was typical of German liberalism, 
which was a movement of the educated classes 
rather than of the masses. In St. Paul’s Church, 
at Frankfurt, where the Assembly convened, 
professors, poets, and intellectuals were as plen- 
tiful as lawyers are on Capitol Hill. With Ger- 
man thoroughness they began drafting a con- 
stitution. Instead of establishing some kind of 
central government with real power, capable of 
resisting counterrevolutionary tendencies, they 
labored long over a catalogue of fundamental 
rights. And while, after its adoption, they 
quarreled over whether or not Germany should 
include Austria, whether it should be a mon- 
archy or a republic, unitary or federalistic, the 
old powers acted. Armies and officialdom had 
in the main remained loyal to the dynasties. 
With their help the princes crushed the liberal 
forces in Vienna, Berlin, and elsewhere. The 
King of Prussia, to whom emperorship had fi- 
nally been offered at F’rankfurt, refused to ac- 
cept a “crown of mud.” Thereupon, the Frank- 
furt parliament was dissolved. The middle 
classes, frightened by the specter of social revo- 
lution (although at that time socialist and simi- 
lar movements were still quite weak in Ger- 
many), gave in without further resistance. 
Those who could not reconcile themselves to a 
new era of reaction emigrated to America. As 
in a later period of oppression, Germany lost to 
other countries the cream of its liberal and free- 
dom-loving leaders. 
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The Third Defeat of Liberalism and the 
Founding of the Empire 

Before the unity which German liberals had 
been unable to achieve was finally established 
through “blood and iron,” liberalism was given 
another chance. Its failure has influenced the 
character of German government and politics 
ever since. 

PRUSSIAN CONSTITUTION 

Certain reforms, which though only paper 
concessions might have furnished the basis for 
further progress, had survived the defeat of the 
revolution of 1848. Among these were written 
constitutions, of which the Prussian constitu- 
tion of 1849-50 was one. This document re- 
flected the peculiar German type of constitu- 
tionalism which has been mentioned before 
(p. 589). It issued, not from popular sovereignty 
but from the Crown which “granted” it, pre- 
sumably as a revocable concession. At most, it 
was considered a contract between Crown and 
people, with the Crown predominant. The 
Crown retained executive power; and while 
there was to be a parliament, that body had no 
control over the ministry, which was responsible 
only to the Crown. Moreover, parliament was 
organized so as to ensure the continued rule of 
the old powers. An upper house was composed 
of Junipers, appointed officials, and other digni- 
taries; a lower house represented the “people,” 
but in a peculiar fashion : It was elected on the 
basis of a “three classes system” under which 
the handful of voters who paid the highest third 
of taxes elected one third of the deputies, those 
who paid the second third again elected one 
third, and all the rest, about 85 per cent of all 
voters, could elect no more than the remaining 
third. This system was devised to perpetuate the 
rule of the land-owning nobility allied with the 
wealthy upper bourgeoisie. Moreover, parlia- 
ment shared the power of legislation with the 
executive, which retained an absolute veto. 

THE ^PRUSSIAN CONFLICT” 

Still, this system offered an opening wedge 
for constitutionalism of the Western type. The 
test came when, reflecting the general European 
heyday of laissez jaire liberalism in the i86o’s, 
a liberal majority was elected to the lower house 


in Prussia. This majority decided to establish 
once and for all its share in government by re- 
jecting a budget proposed by the conservative 
ministry. Significantly, the issue was over ap- 
propriations for military service and the organi- 
zation of the army ; it thus affected one of the 
sacred principles of old Prussianism, the pri- 
macy of military affairs and their exemption 
from civil control. For a fleeting moment it 
looked as if this conflict between Crown and 
parliament (commonly referred to as “The 
Conflict,” with a capital C), might be solved as 
it had been in England in a similar situation 
two hundred years earlier. King William, un- 
able to find a prime minister ready to fight it 
out with parliament, saw the specter of the be- 
headed Charles I and was on the point of abdi- 
cating when he found his man in the person of 
Bismarck. 

BISMARCK 

Otto von Bismarck (1815-1898) was that rare 
German who can see and weigh the real forces 
and chances in politics and use them in a real- 
istic fashion without regard to personal or po- 
litical prejudices or predilections. A Junf^er, he 
stood for authoritarianism. But, unlike his fel- 
low nobles, “divine right of kings,” “legiti- 
mism,” and similar dogmas meant nothing to 
him; only power, not principles, counted. While 
his fellow nobles stood for Prussian sovereignty 
as against German unity, Bismarck realized 
that unity must be achieved. If so, why not 
through Prussian force and under Prussian 
hegemony? While others might hesitate to re- 
sort to force, scheming, and disregard of the 
law, Bismarck (in politics, not in his private 
life) was utterly without scruples, believing that 
the end justifies the means. Thus he took up 
the fight for the authority of the Crown, ruling 
without parliamentary appropriations and 
thereby openly flouting the constitution. He 
had judged the situation right: Prussian offi- 
cials continued to serve, the Prussian people 
continued to pay taxes and obey laws, and thus 
the cause of parliament was lost. There was 
no tradition of constitutionalism in Prussia, 
only that of obedience to the authorities. “Might 
made right,” and this quite literally, for when 
Bismarck had concluded the struggle victori- 
ously he had parliament officially sanction, or 
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‘legalize,’’ whatever had been illegal in his 
actions, a procedure which, while conceding 
nothing, satisfied German rulc-mindcdness* 

UNIFICATION 

Bismarck now proceeded to establish German 
unity on the same iron basis as he had reaf- 
firmed authoritarianism in internal govern- 
ment. This meant fighting it out with the one 
Power which opposed German unity under 
Prussian hegemony: Austria. “Polarization” of 
power in the German Confederation in two 
“superpowers” which politically dominated the 
smaller states as “satellites” (ominously like the 
present world-situation) had in Bismarck’s view 
to result in armed contest if the “German ques- 
tion” was ever to be settled. Once more disre- 
garding a charter (this time that of the German 
Confederation), he took up the battle with its 
entire membership, and again might made 
right: after Austria’s defeat (1866) a number 
of those German states which had fought on 
her .side (Hanover, Hesse-Kassel, and others) 
were incorporated into Prussia. With the rest 
of the states in North Germany, Prussia now 
founded what amounted to a genuinely federal 
(not merely confederate) unit, the North Ger- 
man Federation. Its constitution foreshadowed 
that of the second Empire. Three years later, 
this Empire {Deutsches Reich) was established 
through the accession of the South German 
states to the North German Federation. This 
happened at the victorious conclusion of yet an- 
other war provoked by Bismarck, the war 
fought jointly by Prussia and the South Ger- 
man states against France (187071). Thus Ger- 
man unity was finally achieved. 

The events since the Napoleonic age, and 
particularly the events of the decade which 
began with the “Prussian Conflict” and ended 
with the founding of the Reich, had a lasting 
impact on the Germans. These events seemed 
to prove the inherent weakness of popular 
forces and the invincibility of tlic established 
powers of army and state: force is what counts 
in history; without its use, without a supreme 
disregard for law and morals, the cherished aim 
of national unity could not have been achieved. 
In exchange for unity, the German middle class 
reconciled itself to continued non-freedom in- 
ternally. Liberalism now appeared as a mirage 


that for a while had misled Germans but in the 
long run had been unable to seduce them. An 
alien, Napoleon, as heir to the French Revolu- 
tion, had first infected Germany with liberal 
principles; the Revolution of 1848, likewise, had 
followed a French model. Now Germany ap- 
peared clear of this foreign infection. The 
black-red-gold of the old liberal movement and 
of 1848 was remembered at best as a symbol of 
an impractical, romantic dream. Its place was 
taken by the black-white-rcd (in which the 
black-white of Prussia predominated) of the 
new powerful, rational, and entirely practical 
German Empire. 

II. GERMANY AS AN EMPIRE 
(187M918) 

There are eras in the history of nations that 
particularly affect the character of their life, of 
their society, and of their political institutions. 
For the Germans the Empire was such a period, 
German developments before the Empire, de- 
spite the repeated failure of liberalism, had not 
been unlike those in Western, particularly Con- 
tinental, countries. After all, in France, too, up 
to 1870, liberal and democratic attempts time 
and again had been frustrated (pp. 254-55). But 
while the French, subsequently, w^ere allowed 
to develop gradually a firm democratic pattern, 
the Hohenzollern Empire for fifty years turned 
Germany away from the path of the Western 
democracies. Thus the period from 1871 to 1918 
constitutes the great divide. In this decisive 
period Western nations moved toward liberal 
democracy, but Germany maintained, and rein- 
forced, the authoritarian status quo. This is 
what hampered the Weimar Republic; this is 
what still hampers present liberal democracy in 
Germany. The Empire gave the Germans their 
first, and so far only, chance to live together as 
a stable, unified nation, and to enter the arena 
of world politics as a Great Power. Then it was 
that the characteristic features of modern Ger- 
many were consolidated. While in the same 
period Britain and France consolidated a pat- 
tern against which any anti-democratic tenden- 
cies and movements have had to struggle, in 
Germany this period set the pattern against 
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which democracy itself had to struggle. There in the United States). It differed from the 

is not much to the stereotype that Germans are American federal pattern in two ways. First, 

authoritarian “by nature,” but many have been sovereignty, instead of residing in the people, 

made authoritarian by the essential character rested with the princes of the member-states, 

and influence of the Empire. Among Germans who were represented in the primary federal 

now living, the older ones were raised under it, organ, the Federal Council (Bundesrat). Sec- 



and the middle-aged still remember it. Hence ond, member-states, far from being legally 
its importance for present-day German condi- equal, were but an agglomeration of unequals 
tions, under the hegemony of one of them, namely 

Prussia. But, being federal, the Empire could 

Bismarck's Constitution ^ absolutist autocracy. The Emperor 

(Kaiser)^ symbol of the Reich’s unity, was 
The imperial constitution was unique in that checked by the Federal Council, and also by the 

it combined authoritarianism with federalism, only democratic-representative institution of the 

That the Reich was genuinely federal, and not plan, the Federal Diet {Reichstag). Thus the 

a loose confederation, appeared from the exist- constitution blended contrasting elements: Fcd- 

ence of central Reich organs and powers and eralism and hegemony, federalism and authori- 

from the fact that Reich laws were directly tarianism, and, lastly, authoritarianism and 

binding upon each citizen (as are federal laws some rrieasurc of democracy. 
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REICH AND MEMBER-STATES 

Federalism was genuine, and state-rights 
were strong. Most of the administration of in- 
ternal affairs remained under state jurisdiction, 
with the Reich’s powers restricted mainly to 
foreign affairs and to certain economic matters 
(posts, currency, and so forth). And even where 
the Reich had jurisdiction to legislate uniformly 
(e.g., in civil, commercial, and criminal law), 
there was established a princi[)le which to this 
day has been a peculiar feature of German gov- 
ernment: the member-states, generally, arc in 
charge of the administration and execution of 
federal laws. Federal legislation thus does not 
usually require the establishment, as it does in 
the United States, of corresponding federal ad- 
ministration. To the ordinary citizen of the 
Empire, therefore, “state” still meant primarily 
the member-state (such as Prussia, Bavaria), 
its executive machinery, and its bureaucracy. 
Gradually, it is true, the Reich established a 
number of its own administrations. The tend- 
ency. toward centralization, which characterizes 
modern federalism everywhere, developed in 
the Empire too. Financially the Reich, which at 
first depended on contributions from the states, 
grew gradually more independent and this was 
the basis for more independence in everything. 

But increase in Reich powers meant little as 
long as Prussia played a dominant role in Reich 
affairs. The main constitutional body through 
which Prussian influence was exercised was the 
Federal Council. This council was not, as is 
usual in federal states, a representative assembly 
w^ith delegates elected by people or parliaments 
of member-states (as, e.g., the United States 
Senate), but consisted of delegates — usually 
high government officials — appointed and in- 
structed by the governments (i.e., the princes) 
of the member-states. The votes of the 25 states 
were weighted, with Prussia having 17 out of 
58. Since Prussia could usually count on votes 
from smaller states, it held a strong position. It 
could, moreover, block constitutional amend- 
ments, since 14 votes sufficed to defeat an 
amendment. The council not only shared law- 
making power (with the Reichstag) but also 
had important executive functions, e.g., the 
power to enact so-called “executive ordinances.” 
It became more and more customary in Ger- 


many for federal statutes to lay down merely 
a framework of principles, with the details 
spelled out by executive regulations. Thus order 
legislation, which after World War I became 
common in many countries, has been a tradi- 
tional feature of German government. 

REICH EXECUTIVE 

In the field of executive power, Prussia’s in- 
fluence was exercised through the Emperor. 
The Emperor was constitutionally identical 
with the King of Prussia. Thus, whatever pow- 
ers he lacked as Emperor he could indirectly 
exercise as king of the hegemonial state. As 
Emperor, for example, he had no share in Reich 
legislation, but he could influence legislation 
through the Prussian votes in the Federal Coun- 
cil. His other powers were considerable. He 
controlled foreign affairs (including the power 
to make war and peace); he ruled over the 
colonies (which the Reich acquired in the 
i88o’s) and over Alsace-Lorraine (which up to 
1911 was without autonomy); he directed the 
navy and the army, which remained Prussian 
in organiz.ation and largely in command; he 
appointed the Reich Chancellor, who usually 
was also the Prussian Prime Minister, which 
further strengthened Prussian influence; and 
he had the right to proclaim martial law. 

The relation between Emperor and Chancel- 
lor was one of the moot points of imperial gov- 
ernment. Theoretically, the Chancellor was 
completely the creature of the Emperor, who 
could appoint, maintain, and dismiss him re- 
gardless of parties, majorities, or any other in- 
fluences. But the actual center of powder de- 
pended on the personalities of Kaiser and Kanz- 
ler. As long as Bismarck was at the helm the 
relation resembled the British pattern, with the 
Emperor, William I, submitting to the political 
dominance of the Chancellor. The relation 
changed with the advent of William II (1888- 
1918). This capricious and egotistic monarch 
preferred pliable executors of his “personal 
regime.” 

The Chancellor in his sphere was an auto- 
crat; he had no “cabinet” of the British or 
French type but was the administrative chief 
of a number of “secretaries” who headed the 
various executive departments. While his posi- 
tion thus resembled the relationship between 
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an American President and his department 
heads, it is, of course, true that the President’s 
mandate issues from the electorate, while in 
Germany the Chancellor’s mandate issued 
solely from his monarch. The Chancellor im 
variably was a high nobleman, officer, or official. 
The Reich bureaucracy, over which he presided, 
was staffed largely with Prussian officials, to the 
detriment of the (sometimes more liberal) 
South German administrations. No party lead- 
ers, and rarely representatives of other than the 
noble and official classes, could expect appoint- 
ment to higher office. The Reich as well as 
Prussia was ruled by conservative forces (“con- 
servative” in the general as well as the party 
sense of the word). There wai self-government 
in the cities, and some liberal, even parliamen- 
tary, beginnings in certain South-Western 
member-states (e.g., Baden). But to the Em- 
pire as a whole one could apply what was said 
about the British House of Lords: Whatever 
parties might rule in parliament, the conserva- 
tives were perennially in power. 

PARLIAMENT AND PARTIES 

At face value, parliament was a strangely 
democratic island in an authoritarian environ- 
ment. It was exceptional, in Germany (and in 
most of Europe, for that matter), in that it was 
based on universal manhood suffrage. Why Bis- 
marck hit on this device is a matter of contro- 
versy. He desired a strong popular symbol of 
German unity against any too strongly particu- 
larist or even separatist (secessionist) tenden- 
cies on the part of princes and member-states. 
Also, he may have hoped that universal suffrage 
might turn out in favor of conservatives rather 
than liberals, with the Junkers controlling the 
rural vote. (There is the story of the Junker, 
who, having cast personally all the votes of his 
“subjects,” and being asked by one of them 
whether they might know for whom “they” 
had voted, answered gruffly: “What? Don’t you 
know that the ballot is secret?”) Actually, the 
system did reflect political opinion in the coun- 
try (although progressively less as urbanization 
increased without corresponding redistricting). 
The trouble was that the Reichstag's influence 
was slim, and wholly negative. It had no power 
over the executive, and all its criticism and op- 
position was therefore pointless. It was needed 


for enacting federal laws and passing the fed- 
eral budget. But the parties were not allowed to 
assume governmental responsibility. Their lead- 
ers could not hope to be called into responsible 
executive position. They were manipulated in 
order to get support for governmental meas- 
ures; handouts and concessions to this or that 
group, this or another party leader, would usu- 
ally turn the trick. If worst came to worst, the 
Reichstag could be dissolved. The parties thus 
rarely organized themselves into stable majori- 
ties or minorities in support of, or in opposition 
to, the government. In only one instance did 
an adverse vote in parliament induce a Chan- 
cellor to resign, and that failed to become a 
precedent. Debates at times were furious, but 
usually futile. Members tended either to be- 
come government stooges or else to remain in 
stubborn and unconstructive opposition. Under 
this system Germans — even those who longed 
for it — had no chance to learn the ways of re- 
sponsible government. Absence of such appren- 
ticeship has left its mark ever since. 

Social and Polifkal Forces 

The success of a modern government may 
be measured by its ability, or inability, to inte- 
grate modern economic and social classes into 
a community. From this view the Empire was 
not an unqualified success. True, there was that 
admirable efficiency (the inheritance from 
Prussia) with which the state and everything 
within it was organized. This efficiency lent 
that appearance of strength and stability of 
which the regime boasted and with which, 
throughout its lifetime, it was credited within 
and without. But the Empire failed to integrate 
the forces which rose during its sway. 

The Rulers 

While at the time of its foundation the Reich 
was still in the main old-fashioned, more rural 
than urban, more small-town than big-city, 
more handicraft and small-factory than giant- 
enterprise, it soon changed into one of the 
world’s foremost industrial, trading, banking, 
urbanized countries, and this with a speed com- 
parable only to that of the simultaneous devel- 
opment in the United States, Heavy industry 
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based on coal and steel, and chemical, electrical, 
machinery, textile, and optical factories changed 
the countryside; and the rise of the industrial 
classes, managers, white-collar employees, and, 
above all, industrial workers changed the social 
landscape. The class of big landowners (Jun- 
if{ers) lost proportionally in economic weight. 
But it did not lose its social and political power. 
That it could maintain that power into the in- 
dustrial age was due to a basic compromise 
which underlay the political relationships be- 
tween the old ruling powers and the bour- 
geoisie. Under this arrangement the old powers 
retained political control, while the middle 
classes made money. This compromise was the 
opposite of what, in a similar situation, had 
happened in Britain. There, the nobility ac- 
cepted the new liberal-democratic framework of 
government in return for continued social 
standing and a share in the new wealth; in Ger- 
many the middle classes resigned themselves to 
the existing, authoritarian type of government 
in return for economic freedom and protection. 

THE NATIONAL LIBERALS 

This compromise, like the constitution itself, 
was the work of Bismarck. After their defeat 
in the “Prussian Conflict’' the middle classes 
in the main gave up the idea of constitutional 
reform and cared simply to safeguard their eco- 
nomic concerns. This change is reflected in the 
split that occurred in the political party that rep- 
resented these classes, the Liberal Party. Its 
majority became the National Liberal Party; 
an uncompromising left wing established itself 
as the Progressive Party but failed subsequently 
to attain any large voting strength or influence. 
It was this group, however, which guarded the 
tradition of 1848 and carried its ideas over into 
the subsequent, Weimar, period. The National 
Liberals, on the other hand, represented that 
combination of economic enterprise and of sub- 
mission to established authority which is typical 
of the average German businessman. The Na- 
tional Liberals no longer had much in common 
with the liberal nationalists of the early nine- 
teenth century. Nationalism had then meant 
unification; it now turned expansionist, im- 
perialist, aggressive, and even racialist. The 
earlier political liberalism had been crushed, 
Bismarck thus could base the first decade of his 


m 

rule over the Reich on collaboration with a 
chastened nco-libcralism. It had adopted his po- 
litical framework and now assisted him in his 
battle against political Catholicism and against 
Socialism. Its reward was legislation which 
guaranteed legal security and freedom from 
executive interference in business activities. 

IMPERIALISM 

But here diflSculties loomed. Increasing com- 
petition from grain-producing countries over- 
seas under a free-trade policy threatened Ger- 
man agriculture and therewith the economic 
basis of the Junipers, The Junipers therefore 
clamored for protection. When the National 
Liberal bourgeoisie refused to yield to this de- 
mand, Bismarck, as suddenly and qualmlessly 
as he had previously dropped conservative in 
favor of liberal backing, dissolved his liberal 
alignment in favor of renewed collaboration 
with conservatives. And again he managed to 
split his adversaries; with protection for agri- 
culture he combined protection for part of in- 
dustry, mainly heavy industry. This economic 
alliance of Junf^ers and steel led to liberal-con- 
servative reconciliation on the basis of high 
tariffs. Trading, especially export, interests were 
assuaged by the new imperialism, economic 
and political, which became the landmark of 
William IBs era. William s naval program sat- 
isfied imperialists as well as those interests (e.g., 
steel) which throve on navy orders. In this 
way, almost all economic interests were satis- 
fied on the basis of state intervention, protec- 
tion, and imperialist expansion. 

Two things, both destined to become fatal for 
Germany, followed from these policies. One 
was that Germany, under a system of protec- 
tion, remained comparatively self-sufficient; 
therefore she could plan for and make war even 
under blockade conditions. If the German mid- 
dle class had chosen England’s way, i.e., if it 
had chosen free trade at the cost of sacrificing 
agriculture, Germany could hardly have risked 
a world war. And, too, economic imperialism, 
while basically not different from that of other 
powers, was more clumsy in its diplomatic 
aspects; its emphasis on power and prestige and 
its aggressivism antagonized the major powers. 
This again was a direct cause of World War 
1. The cautious and moderate policy which 
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Bismarck had inaugurated after 1871 and to 
which he held steadfastly until his dismissal 
(1890), gave way to William II’s swaggering 
in-shining-armor type of foreign policy, which 
was largely influenced, or at least backed, by a 
nationalistic middle class. This policy, besides 
its economic advantages, provided this group 
with vicarious satisfaction of political ambitions 
unsatisfied at home. Organizations such as the 
Pan German League, which specialized in mass 
agitation for the new imperialism, were largely 
middle class in character and membership. 
When the danger became apparent, some 
among the middle classes began to worry and 
voiced opposition in parliament, through the 
press, and even through personal remonstrance 
at the court, but to no avail. William w^as pro- 
tected from criticism, and his chancellors could 
not alter his basic policies, though they tried to 
soften their expression. 

INFEUDATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Internal political control was maintained by 
the authoritarian classes, die Junkers and their 
allies, partly through the Conservative Party, 
partly, and more importantly, through a process 
which may be called the infeudation of the 
upper middle class. The Conservative Party, 
backed by nobility, army, officialdom, Protestant 
clergy, part of the peasantry and of the middle 
classes, was merely the parliamentary arm of 
the ruling groups; it was grudgingly organized 
after 1848, when it appeared that non-conserva- 
tives had become politically vocal. Since the 
agrarian Junipers became numerically insignifi- 
cant in the new industrial society, it was even 
more important to draw from other classes, par- 
ticularly the upper middle classes, sufficient 
numbers of people who would assist the nobles 
in ruling Germany in army, higher bureaucracy, 
and diplomacy. To qualify, a non-noble had to 
be imbued with the standards and prejudices 
of the old classes through a long process of 
‘^education to be a gentleman.” He would first 
go through his higher education at the Gym- 
nasium (the high school for the upper and 
middle, not the lower, classes), and then enter 
a university and try to Join one of the select 
fraternities. Equipped with a dueling scar, a 
commission as a reserve officer, and legal train- 


ing, he would be ready for a lengthy apprentice- 
ship in administration or a similar field. To top 
it off, there might follow marriage into one of 
the ‘'old families.” Promotion would likewise 
depend on these factors. At each step care was 
taken that only the "right” persons were se- 
lected. Catholics and Jews were seldom admit- 
ted, and none with unorthodox opinions; Prus- 
sians and Protestants were preferred. And, as 
usually happens with parvenus, those selected 
would outdo the old groups in “feudal” and 
authoritarian attitudes. Where the genuine aris- 
tocrat could forego harshness and even indulge 
in courtoisie, the new member of the ruling 
caste would develop that disagreeable blend of 
subservience toward those above and arrogance 
toward those below which made this kind of 
German detested abroad. 

The Ruled 

THE PROLETARIAT 

Despite this prevailing pattern German soci- 
ety became deeply split. The average German 
during the Empire was prosperous, and the 
living standard of all classes was rising. The 
paternal state took care to provide some meas- 
ure of security for those in distress. A whole 
system of social security, including health and 
old-age insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and factory legislation was devised in order to 
anticipate and prevent social unrest. If such 
statism is “socialism” or “Bolshevism,” then 
Bismarck and William 11 were “reds.” But it 
was a grudging paternalism. There was no 
question of admitting the lower classes to social 
ccjuality, let alone allowing them to share in 
political power. The rising tide of the prole- 
tariat filled the ruling classes with fear, which 
was answered by sullen hostility on the part of 
the workers. Most of them joined the Socialist 
movement through the Marxian Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD). Bismarck’s attempt to sup- 
press it (1878!?.) indirectly strengthened it. 
Driven underground, it now had its martyrs 
and it emerged into legality more powerful 
than ever. Although under a disadvantage 
through the election system, it became the 
strongest party in the Reichstag, Throughout 
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this period it embraced an official doctrine and 
attitude of total opposition to the existing regime 
(above, p. 590). Actually, though, the revolu- 
tionary doctrine slowly assumed the character 
of a “Sunday” creed, to be paid lip-service at 
meetings and in publications, while on “work- 
days” Socialists were more interested in improv- 
ing the worker’s living standard through trade 
unions. The worker acquired an economic 
vested interest in society through what the state 
granted by social legislation and through what 
he wrested himself from the employer. He be- 
came “reformist,” but socially and politically 
he was still an outcast. 

OTHER “outcast*' GROUPS 

Others beside the workers were forced into 
passivity or hostility. There were the tenants 
and agricultural workers on the Eastern estates, 
most of whom were still serfs in outlook but 
some of whom awakened to “class conscious- 
ness.” Among them were many Catholic Poles, 
whose nationality and religion were two more 
reasons for discrimination. Large numbers of 
Poles as well as the (likewise Catholic) inhabi- 
tants of Alsace-Lorraine were viewed with dis- 
trust. German Catholicism, a minority in the 
Reich, felt threatened and organized itself in 
the Center Party. To Bismarck this seemed dan- 
gerous for the unity of the Reich. Backed by 
the National Liberals (who feared clericalism), 
he tried to destroy “political Catholicism,” but 
the Church and its organizations survived this 
“culture struggle” (Kulturf^ampf, as the anti- 
Catholics called it) in the 1870s as successfully 
as the Socialists survived Bismarck’s anti-So- 
cialist policies. Thereafter, Catholic interests 
were protected, and the Center Party subse- 
quently exercised considerable influence as a 
political middle group. But Catholics continued 
to be discriminated against in administrative 
appointments, and the interests of the predom- 
inantly Catholic member-states and regions 
were often neglected. Many Catholics therefore 
joined those sectional forces which had lost out 
as a result of Prussia’s victory over Austria in 
1866. These “losers of 1866” comprised not only 
reactionary groups at the courts of the smaller 
member-states but also more progressive forces 
in South and West; these, prior to 1871, had 


hoped for a “Greater Germany” including Aus- 
tria. They still favored a Germany less “Prus- 
sian” and more liberal. 

Toward the end of the Hohenzollern era, 
many Germans became aware of the internal 
cracks in German society, and apprehensive of 
the danger into which the adventurous foreign 
policy of the regime was bound to lead a basi- 
cally still disunited nation. As long as criticism 
was voiced by the so-called “leftists,” the ruling 
class could allow them to complain, since it con- 
trolled the main instrumentalities of opinion, 
the schools, ^nd the universities. But criticism 
became more significant and ominous when it 
was voiced by Heidelberg professors, such as 
Germany’s great sociologist Max Weber (1864- 
1920), or by rulers of big industrial combines, 
such as the industrialist and author Walther 
Rathenau (1867-1922). Such people realized the 
two-pronged danger inherent in foreign adven- 
turism and internal authoritarianism, and ques- 
tioned whether it would be possible to steer the 
state through stormy waters while it rejected 
active participation of the large majority of the 
people. Toward the end of the era, responsible 
people began to think of constitutional reforms, 
e.g., the introduction of responsible government 
of the parliamentary kind. When it came, in 
the final stages of World War I, it came too 
late. The Empire had remained as Rathenau 
described it: 

The monarch was surrounded by the courtiers 
. . . who considered the state as an “all-highest 
family affair” and withheld from him anything 
disagreeable. . . . The court was surrounded by 
the class of the rural, military, and bureaucratic 
nobility. This class “owned” Prussia; it had created 
it and was in manifold ways connected with the 
crown. ... It was, in turn, surrounded by the 
plutocratic bourgeoisie, demanding entrance at any 
price, ready to stand for anything. . , . Outside, 
however, was the people. The rural people stolid, 
without standards of comparison, led by nobles, 
church, drill-sergeants, and rural officials; the city 
people mobile, irreverent but impressionable, using 
themselves up in the intoxication of making money 
and spending it. Apart, and sullen, stood the work- 
ers’ class, rejecting and rejected, negating the pres- 
ent, living in the future. . . . 

Such was the Empire’s legacy to the first Ger- 
man Republic. 
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III. GERMANY AS A REPUBLIC 
(1918-1933) 

Characfer and Emergence of the Weimar 
System 

In November 1918, under the impact of mili- 
tary defeat in World War I, William II and the 
other princes abdicated, and a group of socialist 


capital, Berlin, was found unsuitable for draft- 
ing a constitution because it was in the throes 
of bitter street fights between leftist radicals and 
their opponents, with the former opposed to con- 
stitution-making by parliamentary procedure. 
That Weimar, the town where Goethe and 
Schiller had lived, was chosen instead, pointed 
up the hope of the republicans: that the “spirit 
of Weimar,” symbolizing Germany’s cultural 
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leaders (Right wing and Left wing Social Dem- 
ocrats) proclaimed a republic and set up a pro- 
visional government. Following general elec- 
tions the Constituent Assembly adopted the 
“Weimar Constitution” in the summer of 1919. 

The choice of the Thuringian town of Wei- 
mar (from which came the unofficial name of 
the Republic) as meeting-place of the Assembly 
was symbolic. It showed the difficulties as well 
as the hopes of the fledgling republic. The dif- 
ficulties were highlighted by the fact that the 


heritage, might henceforth replace the “spirit 
of Potsdam, the residence of the Prussian kings 
and the symbol of militarism and authoritarian- 
ism. 

The fulfillment of this hope presented a dif- 
ficult task indeed. German democrats started 
with a military defeat, a severe peace treaty (the 
Peace of Versailles, 1919), a deep social and po- 
litical division of the German people, and en- 
suing internal disorder. They had to contend 
with Germany s isolation in foreign affairs, the 
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vindictive attitude of her former enemies, a heavy 
financial burden caused by reparations, and an 
ensuing currency inflation which further in- 
creased internal unrest and dissatisfaction. Even 
more burdensome was the legacy of authoritar- 
ianism, The old powers at first seemed dis- 
credited, to be sure, through the war they had 
lost. But after a short time, as today with 
Nazism, the memory of the previous regime s 
shortcomings faded, while the glories of the 
authoritarian past continued to be recalled. 
These glories were now contrasted with present 
miseries which, instead of being attributed to the 
failure of the previous regime, came to be 
blamed on the new one. German democracy 
thus was not only burdened with actual difficul- 
ties but also with the psychological handicap of 
being born of defeat in war and living under 
conditions which compared unfavorably with 
those prevailing under the Empire. And as such 
it was exposed from the outset to merciless at- 
tacks from both the Left and the Right. While 
the extreme Left indicted Weimar as exploita- 
tive capitalism trying to deceive the masses with 
a democratic fa<jade, the Right inveighed against 
it as a “Republic of Jews, Marxists, and Novem- 
ber traitors” and condemned it as a “revolt of 
the masses” which endangered the future of the 
nation. 

In fairness, the difficulties of those Germans 
who sux)d for Weimar should be kept in mind 
by those who like to censure them for their 
eventual failure. At least they were there, and 
some made an heroic effort. It was not, as has 
been snecringly said, a “Republic without Re- 
publicans.” And it w^ould not seem that the ex- 
periment was dwmed from the beginning. The 
Republic was heir to an important trend in 
German history, the trend which led from the 
early freedom movements of the Napoleonic 
age to 1848. Dormant under the Empire, this 
liberal trend now emerged as the untried alter- 
native to a system found wanting, A compari- 
son with the beginnings of the French Third 
Republic would even seem to favor Germany. 
Monarchism, in the early years of the Republic, 
was far weaker than it was in France in the 
early 1870’s, and Communism was little stronger 
than were the Communards of Paris (p. 255). 
There was no reason to believe that Germany 
might not have grown, on the model of the 


Third Republic, into habits of democratic gov- 
ernment* In other ways the two situations were 
parallel: Like the French republicans in 1871, 
the German republicans had to assume the bur- 
den of a defeat and an imposed peace settle- 
ment. They, too, had to beat down a proletar- 
ian movement by force, thereby becoming de- 
pendent on certain rightist and anti-democratic 
forces from the outset. What proved, perhaps, 
decisive was that, in contrast to France, the 
Weimar Republic enjoyed only a brief and 
largely artificial prosperity and then was struck 
by the most severe depression that ever visited 
a modern economy. The first German experi- 
ment in democracy crumbled under its blows. 
But despite its failure this experiment still looms 
large today. Much in the constitution and the 
political system of present Western Germany 
goes straight back to Weimar, and much of 
what is different constitutes a lesson learned 
from Weimar experience. 

DEMOCRACY OR PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP? 

Th e We imar system was nQt b£^g;d 

2utIo^r£ of 

191? meant simply the vanishing tKe'jold 

powers (Emperor, aad thchjgaxcair- 

rpents) when they saw Lhai 
President Wilson’s intimation that a German 
Republic might expect better peace terms than 
the Empire, rather than any pressure of the 
German masses, accounted for these abdications. 
The old administrative machinery with most 
of its incumbents remained. Even the generals 
remained. It was a political void which was now 
filled by the Republic. But what kind of a Re- 
public? Here the first problem arose. Revolu- 
tionary socialists, who formed the radical wing 
of the Social Democratic Party and soon split 
away from it as “Communists,” wanted the sys- 
tem Russia had just introduced (p, 455), a pro- 
letarian dictatorship exercised by the “councils 
of workers and soldiers,” which had sprung up 
in Germany in the fall of 1918, and which they 
hoped to control. They opposed the election of a 
constituent assembly because they feared that 
such an assembly would forestall whatever rev- 
olutionary action might achieve. They had rea- 
son to fear this, since, far from carrying a 
majority of the people, they failed even to carry 
the majority of industrial workers. In the firm 
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belief that world revolution was around the cor- 
ner, the revolutionaries — ^actually a mere hand- 
ful of radical workers and intellectuals — there- 
upon staged an uprising; they were overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the masses of the German 
people (winter 1918-19). The defeat of leftist 
radicalism opened the way for the second al- 
ternative: the establishment of a democratic 
republic. 

Unfortunately for the future of German de- 
mocracy, the Communists had been the only ac- 
tive revolutionary group. To beat them the Social 
Democrats had called upon generals and reac- 
tionary nationalist groups armed by the gen- 
erals. It is possible that there was no alternative, 
since the republican masses were unarmed; yet 
they might have tried to arm these masses. In 
any event, it was a bad omen for the future of 
democratic government that it owed its birth 
to the intervention of its own Rightist enemies. 
One recalls what happened in France in 1848, 
when middle class and workers, having joined 
to defeat the old forces, split over the attempt of 
radical workers to stage a social revolution, an 
attempt put down with the help of reactionary 
force. The result, in France, has been Bona- 
partism (pp. 254-55). In Germany the eventual 
result was worse. 

FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 

For the time being, however, the way was 
clear for the framing of a constitution. Follow- 
ing the traditional Continental procedure, the 
constitution was drafted and adopted by a con- 
stituent assembly issuing from general elections 
(1919). It was the work of three parties which 
together had obtained a large majority: Social 
Democrats, Center Party, and the Democratic 
Party, heir to the Empire’s Progressives (p. 607) 
and now the rallying point of the middle classes 
fearful of Leftist radicalism. This election was 
important for two reasons. First, neither the 
radical Left (Communists and “Independent 
Socialists,” a split-off from the Social Democrats 
who subsequently rejoined them), nor the anti- 
republican Rightists (chiefly the Conservatives, 
under their new label of German Nationalists) 
made a good showing. Secondly, the socialists 
(Communists, Social Democrats, Independents), 
combined, failed to attain a majority. Conse- 
quently, Germany’s new structure had to be 


devised by a coalition of socialists and non-so- 
cialists, workers and middle class. The German 
people had voted for “law and order.” What 
kind of law.^ What kind of order 

THE UNDERLYING COMPROMISE 

Bismarck’s Reich had been founded on an 
understanding between the authoritarian forces, 
which would go on ruling politically, and the 
upper middle class, which obtained freedom in 
the economic sphere (p. 607). In similar fashion 
Weimar was based on a compromise, this time 
between the working class, as represented by the 
Social Democrats and trade union leaders, and 
the middle class, acting through leading indus- 
trialists. The main basis of agreement was the 
acceptance of the new, parliamentary-democratic 
framework of government. But it was an un- 
easy, and to some extent ambiguous, agreement. 
For instance, it was doubtful whether there was 
clear agreement that the will of a majority 
should be controlling in basic social-economic 
questions, such as the future structure of the 
economy. In November 1918 a formal agree- 
ment between industrial and trade union leaders 
(the Stinnes-Legien agreement) had established 
the trade unions as equal partners in collective 
bargaining. This foreshadowed a social reform 
type of capitalism, a New Deal type rather than 
a nationalized (socialized) economy. The trou- 
ble was that to the Social Democrats tiiis agree- 
ment constituted the minimum from which 
to start in the direction of socialism; the entire 
Social Democratic program was predicated on 
the expectation that some time there would be 
a chance to legislate socialism into existence. But 
to the industrialists this agreement seemed to 
be the maximum concession. Would they be 
ready to accept a contrary vote in good faith ? 

In addition, the underlying compromise was 
endangered from outside forces. Communist 
opposition from the Left forced the Social Dem- 
ocrats to continue to stress full socialism as 
their final aim. This, in turn, frightened the 
middle class into opposition to a system under 
which it could one day be voted out of its prop- 
erty. A large proportion of the middle class 
joined the opposition from the Right, which 
from the outset had been hostile to the new 
constitutional pattern. The Weimar system thus 
became ever more endangered from the Right 
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as well as the Left. It was on this shaky and 
ever narrower foundation that the Weimar 
Constitution rested. 

The Weimar Constitution was in theory one 
of the most comprehensive and progressive con- 
stitutional documents of its time. It provided 
for all imaginable procedures and institutions 
of democracy, from the popular election of a 
chief executive to proportional representation 
and lawmaking by plebiscite. It provided for a 
large amount of liberalism through an elaborate 
code of civil and political rights. It established 
progressive principles of social and economic 
policies. Its main shortcoming was an impracti- 
cal and unclear effort to have the best of all 
worlds. There were borrowings from America, 
Britain, and France. Instead of a simple parlia- 
mentary system, for instance, there was a coun- 
ter-weight to Parliament in the office of an in- 
dependent Presidency, but without clear indica- 
tion as to whether the executive branch should 
be responsible to Parliament or Presidency. To 
these more technical shortcomings were added 
ambiguities regarding fundamental social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural principles. The latter, of 
course, merely reflected the ambiguity of the 
basic class compromise underlying the new sys- 
tem of government. 

Weimar Federalism: Reich and Lander 

First on the agenda at Weimar was the prob- 
lem of Germany’s territorial organization. What 
was to become of the member-states? Most of 
them owed their existence to the now defunct 
dynasties, and their raison d'etre seemed to have 
gone with the princes. Moreover, the unitary 
trend had already been strong in the Hohen- 
zollern Plmpire. All the more “modern” move- 
ments and institutions — political parties, trade 
unions, the labor movement, organizations of 
industrialists — were nation-wide rather than sec- 
tional. Because of this, and also because the 
predominant state, Prussia, had had a strongly 
anti-democratic influence, there was a tendency 
in 1919 to dismember Prussia, reduce the states 
to impotence, and establish the Republic as a 
unitary state. The age-old particularistic tradi- 
tions and interests prevented this radical solu- 
tion. The federal structure of the Reich was 
maintained. But, in contrast to the Bismarck 


Constitution, the central government emerged 
with strong powers. First of all, it was given de- 
cisive jurisdictions. There remained hardly a 
field in which the Reich (this term denoting 
central government, as contrasted to that of the 
states, now called Lander, or, in the singular, 
Land)y could not exercise legislative functions 
if it so desired. To the Lander there chiefly re- 
mained admininstration, since the traditional 
system of state execution of federal laws (p. 
605) was maintained. But even here the federal 
government set up ever-new Reich administra- 
tions with their own federal bureaucracies (e.g., 
in the field of labor, economics, finance, and 
railways). Police and internal administration, 
justice, and education were the only important 
fields where Lander still retained governing 
functions. 

The federal constitution, moreover, prescribed 
the internal structure of the government of the 
Lander: all had to be republics, with parlia- 
mentary government, and even with identical 
election systems. This did not mean, however, 
that Lander policies were always in agreement 
with Reich policies. Some Land governments 
were to the Right, some to the Left of the cen- 
tral government. This political differentiation, 
rather than any pronounced sectional differences, 
made the Lander politically important during 
the Weimar period. Thus Prussia, in direct con- 
trast to her Empire temper, became the strong- 
hold of the moderate Left, while Bavaria devel- 
oped to the ”right of center,” offering protection 
to all kinds of anti-democratic groups, among 
them the young Hitler movement. 

A strengthening of central power also re- 
sulted from the abolition of Prussian hegemony. 
There was no longer a strong, Prussian-dom- 
inated army, and what remained was Reich- 
controlled; there was no Emperor through 
whom Prussia could exercise influence; no 
Bundesrat in which Prussia ruled; and there was 
now a larger number of direct central admin- 
istrations, little influenced by Prussian officials. 
The Reich was thus “de-Prussianized,” and in 
Prussia itself there remained even less of the 
earlier spirit of Prussianism than in other units 
and in the Reich itself. 

The rising power of central government was 
most impressive in the financial sphere. Where 
the old Reich had been dependent on the states, 
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the Lander now became dependent on the 
Reich; it now had its own major sources of in- 
come and, above all, the power to determine 
what sources should be its own, and what 
should belong to the states. Ever more taxes 
were thus pre-empted by the Reich, and the 
Lander were left struggling for residuary income 
in order to survive. 

The Reich government also possessed strong 
powers of supervision and enforcement. Dis- 
putes between Reich and Lander were to be 
settled by an independent court of constitutional 
justice, but the Reich had also power to resort 
to ‘"sanctions” against a recalcitrant Land, This 
power was much used, and abused, whenever 
a Land government became too “radical,” es- 
pecially radically leftist. In cases of “rightist de- 
viation” the Reich was inclined to use milder 
methods. 

The Federal Council {Reichsrat) was the or- 
gan through which Lander interests were to be 
safeguarded on the Reich level. Like its prede- 
cessor, the Bundesrat, it was composed of dele- 
gates instructed by the Land governments. Since 
government in the Lander was now parlia- 
mentary, the delegates represented governing 
parties rather than the states as such. Yet, in 
practice, they acted chiefly as bureaucrats trying 
to bring Reich interests into accordance with 
those of the Lander, The Reichsrat’s suspen- 
sive veto over legislation, which the Reichstag 
could override by a two-thirds vote, was seldom 
used. The Reichsrat acted rather as a body pre- 
paring legislation, co-operating with the federal 
government on bills, and, after enactment, as 
co-ordinator between Reich legislation and state 
administration. 

Parliament and Its Powers 

The old Empire had placed sovereignty in 
the princes, under Prussian leadership. The 
Weimar Constitution placed sovereignty in the 
people. This was its most conspicuous break 
with the old system. But how is a modern, large- 
scale nation to exercise sovereignty? The classi- 
cal Continental system, as the Jacobins had 
developed it from Rousseau’s ideas, is that of 
government by assembly. A representative body, 
issuing from general election and thus embody- 
ing the “general will,” acts as mandatory of the 


people; all other organs of government must be 
under its control. 

A MIXED SYSTEM 

The French have always been inclined toward 
such a system (p. 310). The Germans, even at 
the time of Weimar, shrank from it because 
they feared that it would mean government by 
parties and party bosses. They therefore looked 
for a compromise. This can be seen most clearly 
in the way in which they tried to solve the cru- 
cial problem of modern democratic government, 
the relation between parliament and executive. 
This relationship had three or four basic types 
of development in the West: The American 
system of “presidential democracy” or “separa- 
tion of powers”; the British system of govern- 
ment responsible to Parliament, but with the 
Cabinet having the power to dissolve Parlia- 
ment; the system of parliamentarism without 
actual power of the Cabinet to dissolve Parlia- 
ment (French Third Republic); and the Swiss 
system under which the executive always fol- 
lows the instructions of Parliament and does 
not resign even in case of disagreement. Weimar 
chiefly followed the British system: The Cabi- 
net was to be responsible to Parliament (Reichs- 
tag), which, in turn, could be dissolved by the 
Executive. In contrast to Britain, however, such 
parliamentarism in Germany, with its multi- 
plicity of parties, involved the danger of Cabi- 
net instability of the French type. The Weimar 
Constitution therefore sought to render the 
Executive strong and, to some extent, independ- 
ent of Parliament; this constituted an American 
admixture. From the Swiss system were added 
certain devices of “direct democracy,” under 
which the people, through plebiscites, were to 
participate in legislation to some extent. In prac- 
tice this device was chiefly used for purposes of 
demagoguery, and infrequently for serious law- 
making. As the French know all too well, ple- 
biscitary devices in societies without a strong 
tradition of direct democracy are liable to be 
exploited by extremist movements and would- 
be dictators. 

“reichstag” and proportional represen- 
tation 

Despite these restrictions, the Reichstag was 
the keystone of the arch. In it the ‘‘will of the 
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people” was to be reflected from the broadest 
basis of election. For the first time, women were 
given the right to vote. The voting age was 
lowered from 25 to 20. And, most important of 
all, election was by proportional representation, 
with each group of voters given an equal chance 
of being represented according to the voting 
strength received at the polls. Each 60,000 voters 
would elect one candidate from lists submitted 
by the parties in large election districts; whether 
one or the other party failed to gain a majority 
in the district was immaterial Each party got 
as many seats as resulted from dividing its num- 
ber of votes by 60,000. Even the left-over vote 
was utilized. Candidates were elected according 
to the sequence in which their names appeared 
on the party ticket. 

This system has been attacked as faulty, 
sometimes as a main cause for the decline of 
the Republic. It is true that its virtue of repre- 
ssenting relative party strength and political opin- 
ion more fairly than do other systems (which 
give political minorities less of a chance), was 
canceled out by its faults of favoring party bu- 
reaucracy, rendering the individual candidate 
a mere number on a list, embittering doctrinal 
dissensions, and making it easier for splinter 
groups to get representation in parliament. But 
all this was less new than it seemed: Germans 
even under the majority election system of the 
Empire had been used to voting “party” rather 
than for individual candidates. To blame Pro- 
portional Representation (PR) for the many 
parties of Weimar is even less justified, since 
the Empire knew about as many (and about 
the same) major parties, and splinter groups had 
little political influence under Weimar. Least 
of all can PR be made responsible for the rise 
of Nazism to power. Under PR, since they never 
got a majority at the polls, the Nazis never got 
a majority of the seats in parliament either, but 
a single-member system might well have given 
them such a majority when they had become the 
largest party. A theory which sees in the respec- 
tive election systems the basis of all things po- 
litical vastly overestimates the role that such 
technical devices play in the actual governance 
of men. 

Thus elected for a period of four years, the 
Reichstag had comprehensive powers. It made 


the laws, with full power of initiative, and 
adopted the budget; consented to treaties; made 
continuance in office of the Cabinet and each 
minister dependent on its confidence; had com- 
prehensive powers of organizing itself and its 
committees (including broad powers of investi- 
gation); and guaranteed far-reaching immu- 
nities to its members (widely abused by radical 
groups for libel and slander). It was thus the 
center of political power. But this power was 
not unlimited. It was little checked by the de- 
vices of direct democracy; somewhat more by 
the powers of the Reichsrat; and most of all by 
those of the President, and of Government when 
availing itself of presidential powers. 

The Executive Power 

THE CABINET 

Use, or rather misuse, of executive power 
proved to be the undoing of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. This shows that social forces are more im- 
portant than constitutional provisions. For seem- 
ingly the constitutional position of the Weimar 
Executive (the Reich President and the Reich 
Government, consisting of the Reich Chan- 
cellor and Cabinet ministers) did not deviate 
much from the established pattern of parlia- 
mentarism. Chancellor and ministers were re- 
sponsible to the Reichstag, The President’s pow- 
ers included representation of the Reich in 
foreign affairs, conclusion of treaties (with con- 
sent of the Reichstag)^ appointment and dis- 
missal of Reich officials, supreme command of 
the armed forces, and — the very raison d'etre of 
a presidency in a republic — appointment (and 
dismissal) of Chancellor and ministers. These 
powers, however, were put under the indirect 
control of the Reichstag through the provision 
that all presidential measures needed the coun- 
tersignature of the Chancellor or a minister. 
Since these persons were responsible to Parlia- 
ment for such consent, presidential measures 
were supposedly always within the range of 
parliamentary control. 

Actually, during the longer time of the Re- 
public, and particularly in the “normal” period 
of 1924-1929, the system functioned approxi- 
mately as it was supposed to. The President used 
his powers sparingly and submitted in political 
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matters generally to the Cabinet. Governmental 
business was carried on by the Cabinet under 
the Reich Chancellor. Until 1930, the Cabinet 
system functioned approximately as it did in 
France. The Cabinet depended on coalitions of 
parties which, among them, had a majority in 
the Reichstag. Because of the difficulty of form- 
ing a smoothly working coalition, the Cabinet 
was frequently composed of parties representing 
only a minority, backed by additional forces 
in Parliament; or, occasionally, it was composed 
of scK:alled experts relying on a more or less 
shaky parliamentary support. As in France, 
Cabinet policies were based on uneasy agree- 
ments between coalition partners; the Cabinet 
would be an alliance rather than a coherent 
unit, and would fall through internal dissen- 
sions more often than through outright defeat 
by parliamentary opposition. Cabinets therefore 
usually did not last long; but in personnel and 
composition the new Cabinet would often re- 
semble the preceding one. The Chancellor, no 
longer the autocrat as in imperial times, was 
supposed under the constitution to “determine 
the general lines” of the government’s policies, 
but in practice he hardly even did that. His 
main concern was to keep the coalition going. It 
was government by compromise and, often, 
horse-trading, rather than by uniform direction. 

PARTIES AND BUREAUCRACY 

Real decisions were made in the party cau- 
cuses. The party bureaucracy, in contrast to the 
old Reich, was now in possession of the political 
key positions. But unlike their British counter- 
parts, those manning the executive high com- 
mand were recruited, not from and through 
parliament as a school for political leadership, 
but rather directly from the ranks of party func- 
tionaries or related interest groups, such as trade 
unions and employers associations. “The peo- 
ple” thus had little chance through elections to 
influence their choice. Great leaders, parlia- 
mentary or otherwise, were conspicuously ab- 
sent. It was, by and large, honest government, 
but drab and colorless, without vision or a co- 
herent and long-range program, and unable to 
inspire enthusiasm. Moreover, it owed much of 
its efficiency to the permanent officialdom work- 
ing under it. The conservative influence of the 
bureaucracy, from the ministries to the local 


level, was very great. Party leaders holding 
posts of ministers were generally inexpert, and 
therefore dependent upon the established civil 
service. It is true that the governing parties 
sought to fill the service with appointees of their 
political coloring. But civil servants without the 
required training and without the usual expert 
attitude were rare. By and large the “unpoliti- 
cal,” i.e., conservative-reactionary outlook pre- 
vailed. With certain exceptions (the Prussian 
police was one) the bureaucracy was not 
democratized. This would have required the 
gradual infusion of new blood, the elimination 
of at least the most stubborn reactionary oflicials 
(even if “expert”), and, above all, the opening 
up of career positions to merit. Far-sighted and 
vigorems parliamentary and party leadership, 
courageous enough to meet the opposition of 
the caste and its allies squarely, was lacking. 
The fetish of efficiency, never to be impaired 
even for the sake of reform (just as it later pre- 
vented the Western Allies from democratizing 
the German bureaucracy), prevented Weimar 
from providing a new basis for a functioning 
democracy. As the original Weimar groups 
found it increasingly difficult to compromise 
their differences about labor, economics, and so 
forth, the bureaucrats stepped in and in fact 
decided issues. And whenever things did not 
work out, it was easy for the officials to shift 
the blame to the party politicians, while pre- 
serving their own credit as guardians of the 
national interest. When the system collapsed, 
their prestige was thus unimpaired and they 
were ready and able to serve new masters. 

THE PRESIDENCY 

How, under this half-parliamentary, half- 
bureaucratic system, political authoritarianism 
eventually rc-emerged victorious is chiefly the 
story of the role played by the Weimar Presi- 
dency. Even during the period of constitutional 
normalcy, until 1930, the President was con- 
siderably more influential than his Western- 
European counterparts (the French President 
or the British king). The absence of a two-party 
system and the necessity of forming coalition 
cabinets gave him leeway in the choice of pros- 
pective chancellors. He sometimes even tried to 
determine the type of coalition to be formed, 
and its governmental program. The relatively 
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small professional army {Reichswehr) which 
the Treaty of Versailles allowed Germany was 
supposedly under the civilian control of Cabinet 
ministers of defense responsible to Parliament. 
Actually, defense ministers, backed by the Presi- 
dent, who was supreme commander, evaded 
parliamentary supervision. Thus the old Prus- 
sian tradition, under which army affairs were 
independent of popular control, prevailed, and 
illegal rearmament was carried on without the 
parties being able to do much about it. The 
courts, which were otherwise impartial, con- 
nived by convicting antimilitarists of “treason.” 
All this was possible because of the widespread 
German desire for a President “above parties 
and interest groups.” His prestige really pro- 
tected authoritarian tendencies. 

Two constitutional provisions contributed to 
this development. One was that the President 
should be elected by direct popular vote and for 
a period longer than that of the Reichstag 
(namely, seven years); the other concerned 
his emergency powers. Popular election meant 
giving the President a mandate independent 
from that of parliament. This was dangerous 
in a country like Germany, where the execu- 
tive traditionally represented antidemocratic 
groups and a permanent bureaucracy rather 
than progressive popular forces. While in 
America the Presidency often represents the 
“commonweal,” as opposed to “special interests” 
entrenched in Congress, the election of a Ger- 
man President could be interpreted as the popu- 
lar sanction of conservatism and nationalism. 
This was particularly true after the advent of 
Paul von Hindenburg (1847-1934), the old 
World War I hero, whose election to the Presi- 
dency in 1925 proved that even defeated old 
soldiers neither “die nor fade away.” Although 
he waited five years before he showed his real 
authoritarian predilections, little incidents made 
clear at once the difference between his attitude 
and that of a typical head of state in a Western 
country. For instance, when certain Leftist 
parties had initiated a popular vote on the ex- 
propriation of the former princes’ fortunes in 
favor of the Reich, Hindenburg expressed his 
opposition in an open letter. Compare this pub- 
lic intervention in favor of one group of parties 
with British custom, under which the king may 
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not even marry without the consent of the 
Cabinet. 

ARTICLE 48 AND PRESIDENTIAL DICTATORSHIP 

Many critics believe that article 48 of the 
Weimar Constitution, which provided the Pres- 
ident with emergency powers in case of con- 
stitutional deadlock, opened the way for dicta- 
torship. In fact, this article was used in the late 
years of the Republic to sidetrack parliamentary 
government in a way never attempted in a 
country like Britain since the days of the 
Stuarts. But the existence of an emergency pro- 
vision meant less than the circumstances that 
tempted its misuse. No government can carry 
on without some kind of emergency powers, 
even though, where a written constitution does 
not mention them (e.g., the martial law powers 
of the American Presidency), they may exist 
only “by interpretation.” Article 48 was even 
designed to prevent the misuse of such powers. 
Every emergency measure was to be communi- 
cated immediately to the Reichstag, which had 
the power to revoke it; it was to be a temporary 
suspension of ordinary constitutional processes 
in order to save the constitution as such. 

But, as might be expected from the German 
concept of executive powers, article 48 was 
broadly interpreted from the outset. Instead of 
being used as a safety valve, it served as an easy 
way out of ordinary difficulties. “Economic” or 
“financial emergencies” were construed as suf- 
ficient reasons to issue decrees on the basis of 
article 48 instead of resorting to the enactment 
of ordinary laws. The time came when the 
President, in such an event, failed to obtain 
subsequent parliamentary approval for his meas- 
ures. According to the Constitution he should 
then have yielded to the Reichstag, But the 
power of dissolution provided him with a way 
to undermine the Constitution. If he found a 
Chancellor ready to back him and defy the 
Reichstag majority (shades of William I and 
Bismarck!), he might dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the people instead of canceling his 
emergency measures. What if the election failed 
to provide him with a majority? Could he keep 
“his” Chancellor in ofiBcc and dissolve the newly 
elected Reichstag again? This obviously would 
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mean flouting the will of the people and the 
sense of the Constitution, but that is what hap- 
pened at the final stages of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. This points up the contrast with Western 
democratic processes. It is customary to contrast 
the tremendous powers which the British king 
possesses in theory with the little he may do in 
practice (pp. 25, 30-31); in Germany, the con- 
trast was between the chief executive’s theoreti- 
cal limitations and his actual powers. 

Fundamental Rights 

The fact that executive decrees could do 
away with the very foundations of the Weimar 
Constitution was the more remarkable in view 
of the elaborate catalog of “fundamental rights 
and duties” which formed the entire second 
part of the Constitution and was meant to pro- 
tect individuals and groups against the state. 

CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The system really contained two different 
types of provisions: One, the traditional liberal 
rights and freedoms, the other the so-called “so- 
cial rights,” or principles for the solution of so- 
cial, economic, cultural, and other problems. The 
first group included all the customary rights, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, freedom of opin- 
ion and the press, of association and assembly, 
and equality before the law. Actually, however, 
these freedoms were not protected as they arc 
in the United States and elsewhere. The Execu- 
tive, under article 48, could suspend a number 
of these freedoms, and above all they were 
generally not protected against infraction by 
“law.” A “reservation in favor of the legislator” 
(Gesetzesvorbehali)^ added to most of these 
rights, meant that ordinary legislation, federal 
or Lander, past or future, general or special, 
could “define,” limit, even suspend these 
rights. Thus, in practice, this catalog amounted 
to little more than a general program, to be 
implemented or not by legislation. In “normal” 
times, these rights were respeaed, as they had 
already been to some extent under the Empire. 
Unfortunately there was little guarantee of re- 
spect for individual freedoms and rights of 
minorities in what became more and more 


“normal,” namely “abnormal” times. Liberal- 
ism then vanished before “necessity of state.” 

SOCIAL RIGHTS 

The “social rights” part of the Weimar Con- 
stitution is a prime illustration of the purely 
formal nature of Weimar compromises. The 
chief problems with which the Republic was 
faced were: socialism or private capitalism; 
secularism or church influence; large estates or 
land reform. Since the Constitution was drafted 
by a coalition of opposed interests, their agree- 
ments were merely verbal and their com- 
promises were really deferred decisions. 

Thus, in the economic field, the Reich was 
accorded the right to nationalize industries and 
the workers were assured of the right to partici- 
pate in the regulation not only of labor con- 
ditions but of general economic and production 
issues. On the other hand, private property was 
guaranteed, especially against expropriation 
without full compensation. Separation of state 
and church was adopted in principle but 
churches which had been recognized as “cor- 
porations of public law” were to continue to 
enjoy special financial (i.c., subsidies through 
taxation) or educational prerogatives. The civil 
service system was to be reformed through a 
federal law guaranteeing equal access to public 
office; but the “well-established rights” of offi- 
cials were to remain inviolable. In practice all of 
this worked in favor of the status quo. Since 
the reform articles were largely programmatic 
and the parties that advocated change were 
unable to legislate such change, most of the 
provisions which protected existing rights and 
situations prevailed. In the end, there was no 
socialism through nationalization of industries, 
but rather private capitalism with some ad- 
mixture of social reform; no workers’ participa- 
tion in planning or regulation of economic af- 
fairs, but only participation in the regulation of 
labor conditions through factory councils. There 
was no fundamental reform of the civil service 
system; no agrarian reform to speak of; no 
break-up or control of cartels; and no curtail- 
ment of the privileges of the recognized 
churches. Nothing had been solved; basic con- 
flicts remained. 
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Sodo/ and PoliHcal Forces 

FAVORED AND DISFAVORED C3ROUPS 

During the more peaceful middle period of 
the Republic it seemed as if these conflicts might 
yet be solved gradually through compromise. 
In a period of prosperity (whose artificial na- 
ture, based mainly on American loans, was little 
apparent at the time) the ruling groups in the 
middle classes accepted the constitutional frame- 
work; so did, at least for the time being, 
bureaucracy and military. Even the Junipers 
were appeased through large-scale government 
subsidies for their bankrupt estates. The con- 
servatives had reason to lie low temporarily. 
During the turbulent initial period of the Re- 
public, from 1919 to 1923, they had attempted 
to join with radical Rightist adventurers to 
overthrow the regime by force; twice such at- 
tempts were thwarted, once through a general 
strike called by the trade unions. Even at the 
height of the confusion, when currency inflation 
was at its worst and the French occupied the 
Ruhr, the nationalists had not been able to 
wrest control from the republicans. Thereafter, 
the Reichsu/ehr leadership realized the danger 
of provoking a civil war in which the army 
would be a party. But the period of “normalcy"' 
(1924-30) was, nevertheless, heir to grave weak- 
nesses of the preceding period. While impor- 
tant sections of the [lopulation shared the fruits 
of a revived economy, others lost out or were 
disregarded. The system of the middle twenties 
was based on favors to industry, big land- 
owners, and industrial workers alike. High 
tariffs, subsidies, and big profits (based in part 
on price fixing by powerful combines or cartels 
of industry) went hand in hand with an im- 
provement of labor conditions through collec- 
tive bargaining, unemployment insurance, codi- 
fication of labor law with procedures of judicial 
settlement, conciliation, and arbitration. But the 
lower middle classes, the professions, the small 
savers, had lost their holdings during the gal- 
loping inflation of 1920-23, a vanishing of the 
value of money compared with which the pres- 
ent inflation in the United States is nothing. 
Little was done to help those who lost out in 
the process. Their savings, chiefly, bad enabled 
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them to live better than the workers and to give 
their children a higher education. Now they 
were on the financial level of the proletariat. Yet 
they refused to consider themselves proletarians. 
They became hostile, frustrated, as did many 
small peasants, small businessmen, artisans, and 
shopkeepers. 

RIGHTIST ACTIVISM 

Another inheritance from the years of post- 
war turmoil was nationalist “activism.” The 
defeat of the Communists in 1918-19 was 
credited to Rightist action, rather than to the 
feeble Republic. Subsequently, the nationalist 
radicals became the self-styled saviors of the na- 
tional interest whenever anybody whom they 
considered “treacherous” appeared on the scene. 
They organized vigilantes, “tried” Republican 
statesmen and others in kangaroo courts, and 
assassinated them. In ensuing court trials the 
judiciary made mockery of justice by letting 
murderers get away with murder, and intimat- 
ing that “not the killer but the victim was 
guilty.” Rightist “patriotism” was allowed tp 
stand above Republican legality. The damage 
done by Rightist activism and Republican ti- 
midity was lasting. 

The Constitutional Crisis 

The social and political harmony of Weimar 
ended abruptly when depression struck Ger- 
many at the end of 1929. With production 
shrinking and demands for state support rising, 
the agreement between big business and or- 
ganized labor collapsed. Capitalism, unwilling 
to make the necessary sacrifices, did not let the 
state intervene in order to provide employment. 
By 1932 there were 10 million unemployed in a 
nation of 65 million. Even at the height of 
depression the orthodoxy of the balanced budget 
was preserved. While America, the classical 
country of free enterprise, under depression con- 
ditions turned to pump priming and a New 
Deal, Germany, a traditionally interventionist 
country, failed to do so. Thus the German 
masses were abandoned to the pied piper. 

The economic crisis created the political and 
constitutional crisis. In the face of mountirig 
radicalism on the Right (Nazis) and on the 
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Left (Communists), the upper middle classes 
turned Right. Themselves responsible for the 
conditions which made radicals of the workers, 
and particularly of the unemployed, they now 
believed that the way to cope with Communism 
was by force rather than by social aid and re- 
form. Thus they denounced even moderately 
progressive and mildly liberal forces as “Red,” 
instead of co-operating with them to stem the 
flood. They calculated that only by establishing 
a strong authoritarian government could they 
now hope to preserve the existing system of 
property. They desired to rule with the help of 
bureaucracy and military. Instead, they opened 
the gates to the flood of Nazi totalitarianism. 
Hindenburg, dismissing a ScKial Democratic 
Chancellor who commanded a majority, and 
appointing a Center Party leader of conservative 
leanings (Bruning) in his stead, inaugurated 
the system of ‘'presidential government” (1930). 
This was the sign that the authoritarian groups 
now hoped to rule as under the Empire, with a 
President-Emperor. But the election of 1930 
showed that the masses in distress were no 
longer under their control; they had turned to 
more radical movements. Nazi representation 
rose from 12 to 107, that of Communists from 
54 to 77. Yet there still existed ample oppor- 
tunity to form a common front against these 
two extreme groups. Only for three months, 
during the three years from 1930 to 1933, 
namely after the July election of 1932, did 
Nazis and Communists combined have a so- 
called “negative majority” which could have 
stalled the parliamentary machinery. But the 
conservatives were unwilling to admit defeat 
and join forces with the republicans. They now 
ruled by decree, on the basis of article 48, and 
the Social Democrats, still (with 143 deputies) 
the strongest party, backed them as the lesser 
evil. 

Thus Chancellor Bruning even as late as 1932 
had some kind of a majority, although he dis- 
dainfully refused to consider parliament the real 
fountainhead of his authority. His authority, 
according to the new doctrine of the presi- 
dential system, lay in the confidence of the 
President. But when he was unable to persuade 
the Nazis to join the authoritarian regime, he, 
in turn, was suddenly dismissed by Hinden- 
burg, and a Junker, von Papen, was appointed. 


His “cabinet of barons,” composed exclusively 
of German Nationalists, had not the slightest 
chance of majority-backing in Parliament. 
There followed the tragicomedy of dissolutions 
and new elections, with the monarchist-feudal 
group temporarily in the saddle, trying to ward 
off revolution from Left and Right. The ex- 
treme groups organized themselves as “states 
within the state,” as “movements” with their 
own doctrines and loyalties, their own organs of 
opinion, bureaucracies, and even armed para- 
military formations, with emblems, slogans, uni- 
forms of their own. To the Right were the 
Nazis, with brownshirts and Swastika; to the 
Left the Communists, with “Red Front” organi- 
zation and Hammer and Sickle. On the de- 
fensive were the conservative nationalists, with 
a “Steel Helmet” veterans’ organization and the 
imperial black-whitc-red flag symbol; and, be- 
latedly and timidly, the Social Democrats and 
other republicans with their “Reich Banner” 
organization featuring, for once, the black-red- 
gold Weimar colors. 

In the face of this pluralism the state was ever 
less able to control the antagonistic forces. As 
territorial powers in olden times had disrupted 
Germany, political factions now seemed to lead 
it to disintegration. In the end, the extreme of 
pluralist dissension led to an equally extreme 
totalitarian concentration of power, with the 
most militant among the factions, the Nazis, 
transforming itself into the “total state.” But for 
the time being, in 1932, an atmosphere of civil 
war prevailed. In the daily clashes between the 
armed gangs, the Nazis, usually the attackers, 
were openly favored by the authorities, espe- 
cially the courts. The only force potentially still 
siding with the republican Left was the Prus- 
sian police. The Presidential Cabinet, “depos- 
ing” the legitimate Prussian government with 
the help of article 48, got control of this last 
bulwark of democracy. This outrage might 
have aroused the non-Nazi and non-Communist 
masses against the dictatorship, but their leaders 
instead appealed to the Constitutional Court. 
Industialists, Junkers, generals, and officials on 
their part, while at all times ready to fight 
Communists and republicans, were not ready 
to defend their own rule against what they 
called “the national opposition.” Thus they in^ 
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duccd Hindcnburg ^ to dismiss his last Chancel- 
lor, and to appoint Hitler. The 30th of January 
1933, ^ fateful for Germany as it was for 

the world, was the end of “Weimar.” It was 
not, as the conservatives hoped, a return to 
“Potsdam.” No place-name of German glory, 
cultural or military, can be associated with what 
now was to come, only the badge of shame of 
Dachau and Auschwitz, the “extermination 
camps.” 

The Downfall of the Regime: The Question 
of Responsibilities 

To assess the merits of the Weimar system 
and account for its failure is still of more than 
historical concern. The Weimar period pro- 
vided the only parliamentary-democratic experi- 
ence on which present German democracy can 
build. This accounts for the strange impression 
of “we have seen all this before” which so often 
strikes the student of present West German 
conditions (just as study of Eastern Germany 
strikes one as having “seen it all” during the 
Nazi period). Moreover, the problems which 
confronted Weimar Germany are not merely 
German problems. Many of them seem to con- 
front any advanced industrial nation which 
tries to solve the burning questions of our time, 
particularly those of capitalism and socialism, 
through progressive democracy. A crucial ex- 
ample is how to defend democracy effectively 
against totalitarian “fifth columns” without de- 
stroying the bases of freedom itself. 

STRUCTURAL SHORTCOMINGS 

In dealing with causes and responsibilities for 
failure one must distinguish between the more 
technical-structural shortcomings of the Weimar 
system of government, and the underlying po- 
litical, social, and economic factors. Among 
structural-constitutional shortcomings the unre- 
solved relationship between parliamentary and 
presidential authority was perhaps the major 
one. This division of authority was not harm- 
ful so long as the forces and interests behind 
both were broadly identical, i.c., until 1930. 
It led to disaster when this identity ceased. 

®Thc aged President at this time relied heavily on the 
advice of his son, jokingly referred to as “the son tt«-pro- 
vided for by the Constitution.” 


Even in the United States, the classical example 
of the separation of executive and legislature, 
there is a danger that the system may fail when- 
ever executive and congressional majority are 
not of the same party. In Germany, in this 
conflict, the executive, which had the backing 
of the military, prevailed. It is important to re- 
member that even the Nazis did not gain con- 
trol through votes and propaganda alone, any 
more than they did through use of force. They 
succeeded only when power was handed over to 
them by the President. 

The decline of the Weimar system has been 
attributed to a number of additional structural 
shortcomings, but in a curiously contradictory 
fashion. It is alleged, for instance, that too much 
or too little attention was given to civil rights 
and liberties; that political parties were too 
powerful, or that the executive — chiefly through 
article 48 — enjoyed too much power. But these 
allegations will not really bear inspection. If it 
is charged that the Weimar Constitution 
granted too much liberty to political enemies 
of the regime, we find that in reality it was the 
unwillingness rather than any constitutional in- 
ability of the Republic to defend itself which 
helped the Nazis to rise to power. It knew how 
to defend itself effectively against its leftist ene- 
mies, the Communists. Or, if it is charged that 
article 48 was responsible for the establishment 
of authoritarian government after 1930, it would 
be legalistic indeed to assume that antidemo- 
cratic forces would not have found ways to gain 
power even in the absence of such a constitu- 
tional provision. Under conditions of crisis even 
Britain has known doctrines of “residual powers 
of kingship” and of the king as “guardian of 
the constitution” (p. 126). A similar “guardian” 
theory was suggested for the Weimar Presi- 
dency (by Carl Schmitt) and might have served 
as a substitute for any written constitutional 
authorization. 

POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

Real responsibility would seem rather to be 
with social groups and political forces, and 
especially with their leaders. In a stronger demo- 
cratic society the citizen has some influence over 
developments and knows how to use that in- 
fluence on those in leading positions. In a 
society which, like the German, was governed 
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by the habits of authoritarianism, the masses 
were inactive and inclined to follow leaders. 
There were in leading positions of Weimar Ger- 
many some who, against great odds, tried to 
strengthen democratic and liberal attitudes. But 
in the main the cultural and intellectual, politi- 
cal and economic elites were either self-seeking 
or filled with a blind, antidemocratic, and gen- 
erally authoritarian doctrinairism. This was true 
regardless of party affiliation. 

COMMUNISTS 

The Communists were chiefly responsible for 
splitting what might have been a united demo- 
cratic labor movement into two warring fac- 
tions. The Communists’ insistence on control 
made co-operation with them impossible. Their 
utopianism consistently mistof^k ‘‘the fourth 
month of revolutionary pregnancy for the 
ninth.” Their illusion of having the backing of 
the masses led them to denounce all others as 
“fascists,” particularly the Social Democrats 
(“social fascists”). Not even at the height of the 
depression were they strong enough to take 
over, but they were strong enough to provoke, 
in real fascism, “the counterrevolution against 
the revolution that never took place.” Their 
hold pver leftist intellectuals was at times im- 
pressive and contributed to the dearth of intel- 
lectual leaders among the non-Communist Left. 
“Unmasking” democracy as veiled fascism, not 
ready to join forces with anti-fascists even after 
1930, they in effect helped to usher in that real 
fascism whose difference from democracy they 
noticed when it was too late. 

SOCIALISTS 

The moderate socialists, the trade union 
heads, and so forth, sinned rather through omis- 
sion. By and large they were honestly devoted 
to democratic principles. But they were not 
leaders. Even in their own organizations, party 
or union, they were bureaucratic bosses rather 
than leaders of associations controlled by the 
membership. Their lack of militancy, their 
timidity and legalism were striking. Theirs was 
the main responsibility for the failure to insist 
on basic social reforms when the progressive 
tide was still high. It was doubtful whether they 
could have socialized industry, but they might 
well have demanded reforms of the cartel 


system, broken up the Jun\er estates, democra- 
tized the civil service, Reichswehr, school sys- 
tem, and judiciary. Instead, they became con- 
cerned with petty favors, posts, and similar 
vested interests. There was no broad new (or 
old) vision commanding the allegiance of the 
young generation. When the danger from the 
Right increased, there was no sense of what the 
struggle for power demands, no readiness to 
take “calculated risks.” Socialists, by and large, 
committed the same mistakes as did the states- 
men of the Western democracies when Hitler 
was in power. They were not traitors, as the 
Communists charged, but self-betrayed. It is 
significant that the largest democratic group 
under Weimar did not produce one leading 
personality of the caliber of the Center Party’s 
Matthias Erzberger, the Democrats’ Walther 
Rathenau, or the People’s Party’s Gustav Strcsc- 
mann. 

CATHOLICS 

Catholic leaders had similar shortcomings. In 
the initial period, under the influence of their 
workers’ groups, they developed some progres- 
sive zeal, but later they became representatives 
of an “interest party” like others, although the 
interest was religious-cultural rather than eco- 
nomic. Democracy for them was an instrument 
rather than an aim, discarded when its value 
as a tool became doubtful. Then, political 
Catholicism fell back into the authoritarian 
groove which, after all, is in conformity not 
only with German but also with Church tradi- 
tion. While it supplied the Republic with some 
of its foremost democratic leaders in its early 
stages, it also supplied some of its gravediggers 
(Br lining, von Papen). Eventually political 
Catholicism voted Hitler into total power, 
thereby committing political suicide. This was 
shortly before the Vatican concluded its Con- 
cordat with Hitler. 

CONSERVATIVES 

Outside the Communist, Socialist, and Cath- 
olic elites most of the German leadership under 
Weimar remained reactionary. A few more 
progressive leaders of the middle classes soon 
became officers without an army. Most of 
those who had joined the liberal-democratic 
camp deserted it, longing for the “good old 
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times’* before World War I and d<i8pising the 
less glamorous, defeat-born Republic. They had 
forgotten everything and learned nothing. 
Theirs was a great responsibility as social and 
intellectual leaders of the middle classes, as 
teachers and professors, pastors and journalists. 
By ridiculing the new system instead of at- 
tacking it openly, they undermined any ger- 
minating loyalty to democracy, stifled any in- 
cipient Republican devotion and enthusiasm. 
They advertised “patriotism” as they under- 
stood it: a mixture of old-fashioned authori- 
tarianism, defense of vested interest, and na- 
tionalism. Their final effect on the people, espe- 
cially on the young and the destitute, was to 
alienate them from progressive ideals, thus 
leaving a void which was filled by a more 
radical and more determined philosophy. The 
weakness of their own reactionary credo was 
amply revealed when most of them failed to 
live up to it and instead became hirelings of the 
Nazis. Among all those who contributed to the 
downfall of Weimar theirs was perhaps the 
gravest guilt. 

FOREIGN POWERS 

In assaying responsibilities, leaders of other 
countries should be entirely forgotten. It 
is true that Germans, today as yesterday, have 
been fond of trying to shift the major responsi- 
bility for the fall of Weimar and the rise of 
Hitlerism onto foreigners. This cannot provide 
Germans with an alibi; yet the responsibility 
of the other powers cannot be denied. Re- 
vengefulness and hatred prevented them from 
encouraging the fledgling Republic and its 
democratic forces when there was still time; 
blindness and plain cowardice induced them to 
withdraw when totalitarianism was in the sad- 
dle. Their intransigence kept the Republic in 
isolation and denied it the success in foreign 
policy without which it could not gain prestige 
at home. When a few concessions were made 
toward the end of the Weimar period, it was 
too little and, above all, too late. The appease- 
ment later granted to the Nazis might have 
saved the Republic, but it now simply served 
a Hitler to prepare for his war. The nationalism 
of the victors provoked that of the vanquished, 
and Briand and Stresemann, working for Ger- 
man-French reconciliation in the twenties, could 


never entirely make up for what had been doj^^c 
in the crucial initial period. From the list of 
the “gravediggers” of Weimar the names of 
foreign statesmen like Poincare can unfor- 
tunately not be left out. 

It is true that much of what has been said 
about Germany applies to other countries, and 
yet they did not produce a Hitler. The split 
of the workers class, the drab and sometimes 
sordid ways of parliamentarism and party poli- 
tics, the authoritarian tendencies of the middle 
classes, the failure of the intelligentsia to pro- 
vide progressive leadership — all these were not 
confined to Weimar Germany. Neither were 
those more general modern trends which, be- 
yond all “responsibilities,” work against liberal 
democracy: oligarchic tendencies of a mass 
society which favor boss rule, decree legislation, 
and concentration of controls in the executive; 
modern relativism and skepticism which de- 
stroy traditional values and old religious and 
moral standards without providing new ones; 
and the failure of modern society to provide the 
masses with the ability to distinguish between 
genuine political values and fake allurements. 
If all this is true, there remains the question: 
Why did Germany, and not France for instance, 
produce Nazism? The factors mentioned above 
may account for the weakness and failure of 
German democracy; they do not explain the 
rise of a totalitarian movement. At most, they 
provided a basis on which such movement 
could rise. That it did arise was due to some- 
thing in addition: the emergence of a genius 
(an evil one, to be sure), who knew how to 
fashion a new creed and a mass movement 
under his leadership, 

IV. GERMANY AS A DICTATORSHIP 

The Nazi Movement: Its Character and 
Its Rise 

Even today there are probably few people 
who can approach the topic of National Social- 
ism entirely without emotion. Too profoundly 
has the fate of all of us been influenced by the 
rise of this movement and by the war it pro- 
voked. But many now believe it to be a closed 
case. To them, Nazism is dead and buried to- 
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gcther with its unlamcnted leaders. Today, the 
problem of Fascism (in the broader sense, 
which includes Nazism) is overshadowed by 
the more urgent issue of Communism. But Fas- 
cism is the other totalitarian alternative to de- 
mocracy, It has always owed its victory to the 
fear which Communism, where it was strong, 


“respectable” or even normal occupation. After 
his failure to graduate from high school, a 
Vienna art school refused to accept him. To the 
end of his days Hitler was convinced that he 
had the talent and the temperament of an artist; 
this conviction led him to despise the “better,” 
educated people who had entered upon civil 



provoked in non-Communists. Nazism was 
merely the German form of a world-wide pos- 
sibility, and it is exactly the present preoccupa- 
tion of the non-Communist world with the 
danger of Communism which might bring Fas- 
cism, inadvertently, back to life, in Germany 
or elsewhere, despite its defeat in World War 
11 . 

ADOLF HITLER 

Adolf Hitler rose from complete obscurity. 
The son of a petty Austrian official, who had 
dreamt of giving him a higher education, he 
flunked every chance of gaining access to a 


careers through normal channels, as well as the 
“expert,” who would set his solid knowledge 
against Hitler’s “intuition.” In his youth, with- 
out education, degree, or training, Hitler sank 
down into the underworld, the lower depths of 
bums, beggars, vagrants, and criminals, work- 
ing occasionally but not regularly, envying those 
who did, and thus accumulating a tremendous 
store of hatred and frustration. 

While ordinarily such frustration might lead 
a man of strong will to an egocentric career, 
for instance in crime, Hitler identified his im- 
pulses with a cause. It was the cause of a 
group which, in his imagination, was equally 
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victimized, namely that of the Germans as a 
nation, or a ‘Vace/’ In Austria, he. saw them 
outnumbered and outrulcd by non-rGcrman na- 
tionalities and by Jews; in the Reich they 
seemed to him threatened by foreign enemies 
intent on destroying German might. To him as 
to many, World War I was the way out of 
individual frustration. He enlisted in the Ger- 
man army; his life was now merged with a 
cause. But the defeat of Germany threw him 
back into a world in which he, as an individual, 
was useless, and in which the “Aryans” had 
become the victims of their enemies. He would 
not admit that his cause had been defeated in 
honest battle. In his eyes, the Germans, like 
the Nibelungen of old, had been betrayed by 
enemy propaganda and by the home-front’s 
“stab in the back.” The front-line soldier had 
been betrayed by Jews and Marxists. Since this 
was a world which did not appeal to Hitler, he 
had to change it; eventually, he had even to 
“repeat” the war, as would the boy who does 
not want his first defeat to “count.” Demobi- 
lized, he decided to enter politics. 

There were many of his type in Germany 
at that time, people who could not adapt them- 
selves to life in an ordered society and to whom 
the disordered state of German society offered a 
chance to become adventurers in politics. In- 
numerable “folkish” groups were founded, 
usually by former army officers, many engaging 
in terroristic activities, all clothed in some 
mystical nationalist or racialist philosophy, all 
quarreling endlessly among themselves about 
fine points of their creed. Hitler joined one 
of them. He discovered his gift as an orator. 
Unlike most leaders in the Weimar period, he 
knew how to stir the people’s imagination and 
enthusiasm. He soon became the leader of the 
“National Socialist German Workers Party,” or 
NSDAP. It actually was not a “workers’ ” party, 
not a “party” in the common sense, and hardly 
“socialist.” But the name did not matter. What 
mattered was that Hitler had found a platform 
for his political career. In contrast to minor 
rabble-rousers, he combined persistence with an 
ability to learn from experience. He did not 
make the same mistake twice. Defeated in his 
attempt to attain power by uprising <his “Beer 
Hall revolt” at Munich, 1923), he realized the 
uselessness of direct attack on established au- 
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thoritics. From now on his movement would 
pretend to be “legal”; no longer would it staiiid 
for the overthrow of government by violence. 
On the other hand, it would be unlike the many 
ordinary parties which merely competed for 
votes and scats in parliaments and cabinets. 
Hitler now would employ entirely novel tactics. 
He would capture the state from within, 
through the organization of a “movement” with 
a political religion, 

ORGANIZATION AND RISE OF THE MOVEMENT 

The story of Nazism’s rise is still of prime 
importance because it is thus far the only in- 
stance in which a totalitarian movement gained 
power in a long drawn-out battle with an exist- 
ing regime. Italian Fascism gained it at an early 
point. Bolshevism achieved victory after a scant 
few months’ battling of a hardly existent de- 
mocracy. Spanish Fascism fought a real war 
but not as an organized political movement. 
Nazism, however, battled Weimar throughout 
the entire existence of the Republic. The fact 
that most of the serious leaders and groups in 
Germany failed to take it seriously added to its 
strength. Hitler, drawing his devastating energy 
from a capacity to intoxicate himself and the 
masses by his self-fabricated doctrine, knew how 
to exploit such blindness. 

From 1924 to 1930, the period of normalcy 
when most of the other ultra-nationalist groups 
were vanishing. Hitler devoted his efforts to 
building up the iron cadre of an organization. 
Copying techniques freely from Bolshevism, 
the Catholic Church, and above all from Mus- 
solini’s Fascism, he managed to reorganize the 
NSDAP on the basis of authoritarianism. He 
established the program of the Party as uncon- 
tested and henceforth uncontestable dogma; he 
established himself as the infallible “leader”; he 
disciplined the rank and file; he selected a 
group of henchmen from among those who un- 
conditionally surrendered to his authority, and 
relentlessly weeded out those who showed in- 
dependence of mind or personal ambitions. 
Once he had laid down the line there was no 
further argument or discussion. Principles of 
parliamentary democracy, such as voting, elec- 
tion of party functionaries, accountability to the 
membership, were outlawed in favor of the 
“leadership principle.” Hitler further proceeded 
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to establish a whole hierarchy of ranks in the 
P^rty, each member deriving his status ulti- 
mately from him. He established special forma- 
tions within the Party, such as the paramilitary 
Storm Troopers (SA), groups of brown-shirted, 
high-booted hoodlums specially selected to “de- 
fend” the movement from its political enemies. 
They were to provoke opponents, break up 
their meetings, engage in brawls and street 
fighting, all this in order to capture the atten- 
tion of the public and to demoralize other 
groups through “propaganda by violence.” Fi- 
nally, Hitler established the doctrine of the 
movement, the philosophy which was to guide 
it in its actions and to serve as basis for its 
propaganda. 

THE NAZI DOCTRINE 

Ours is an age of political “religions,” of 
messianic creeds in the field of politics. The in- 
dividual, lost in the mass, in the organization, 
in the state, in world wars and depressions, 
despairs of understanding his condition. Ra- 
tional science is no longer able to explain it in 
simple terms. He thus tends to fall victim to 
creeds which offer easy explanations and seem- 
ingly firm values. Marxism, which started as a 
rational interpretation, has become a “creed” in 
its present form of Communist mass doctrine. 
Nazi doctrine did not even start out as an 
attempt to explain the world in rational terms. 
It was conceived as, and intended to be, irra- 
tional “myth.” Hitler, who was no original 
thinker, presented portions of that doctrine in 
his rambling and ranting Mein Kampf; other 
portions were added by Alfred Rosenberg, the 
“philosopher” of the movement, in a book 
which he frankly called the “Myth of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” Its main ingredients were 
familiar. They consisted of Racialism, Social 
Darwinism, Political Romanticism — a typical 
German “total” world-view. It was an ersatz 
education for the half-educated by a non- 
educated would-be messiah. 

According to this myth, all world history is 
the struggle for survival and domination on 
the part of “races.” There are higher and lower 
races. Only the former, by subjugating the lat- 
ter, arc able to create “culture.” All high civili- 
zations have been created by a superior racial 
group variously referred to as “Nordic,” 


“Aryan,” or “Germanic.” Thus, Greek and 
Roman civilizations were founded by tribes of 
Nordic stock which had migrated to Greece and 
Italy. But the superior, culture-creating minor- 
ity is ever threatened with degeneration, espe- 
cially through racial mixture with the masses 
of inferior breed whom they enslave. The fall 
of Aryan empires, and their cultures, has always 
been due to loss of racial purity. This, it is 
claimed, happened to those Germanic tribes 
which, in the age of Migrations, went South, 
there to be swallowed up by indigenous popu- 
lations. But others became the founders of new 
states: Vikings founded Russia; Franks, France; 
Saxons, England. Germany itself scattered its 
forces instead of concentrating on the job of 
founding a strong state in central and eastern 
Europe. Its ancient leaders, princes and nobility, 
degenerated; they imitated foreign ways and 
neglected the interest of the German racial com- 
munity. 

Subsequently the Germans encountered an 
even more mortal danger: The deadly ememy 
of all superior races, according to the Nazi 
myth, is a racial group sometimes characterized 
as “counterrace,” the Jews. Culturally iincrca- 
tive, and unable to establish their own state, 
the Jews, dispersed among the nations, are 
pictured as trying to destroy the inner strength 
of the peoples in order eventually to establish 
their own rule over the world. In this con- 
spiratorial scheme they proceed with devilish 
cunning. To sap the strength of nations they 
not only intermingle with them to “spoil their 
blood,” but above all, they become bearers of 
“ideas of disintegration”: To soften up organ- 
ized communities, they preach individual rights, 
rule of law, checks and balances; they advocate 
formal democracy with its “rule of the num- 
bers,” behind which looms their own rule. For, 
according to the Nazis, liberal democracy means 
either plutocracy, i.e., Jewish economic exploita- 
tion of the Aryan, or “Jewish” Marxism, which 
divides the nations by preaching class Struggle 
and results in “Bolshevism,” the victory of the 
Jew-led proletarian masses. In cither case it is 
World Jewry that triumphs. 

Germany, as Hitler saw it in the twenties, 
was the country on which Jewry was concen- 
trating. Acting through plutocratic capitalism 
(“Wall Street”) and Marxist socialism (“Mos- 
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cow’’), it was attacking what remained of inner 
strength in the German people, utilizing all 
imaginable divisive and disintegrating influ- 
ences — liberalism, pacifism, internationalism, hu- 
manitarianism, or even political Catholicism, 
But counterforces must needs reassert them- 
selves, Led by a liberator, so Hitler predicted, 
Germany would establish its “Third Reich.” 
The First, medieval, Reich went astray in for- 
eign ventures; the Second, Hohenzollerrif Reich 
was destroyed by inner and external enemies; 
Weimar was not honored with a separate num- 
ber, being the anti-Reich, the alien, corrupt 
“system” of Jews and Marxists. Thj^^ Third. 
Reich would be a genuine “pcop^’s com mu- 
“ mty,^ l ed by an elite of the best wfio^^ S 
titled. 

o f all raej^ comrades. In this community the 
Welfare of the whole would be the guiding prin- 
ciple, and the state as such would be subordi- 
nated to the interests of the Voll{. In the new 
state, power must be concentrated in the hands 
of a leader, who acts as trustee of the entire 
community. There can be no “rights” which in- 
dividuals or groups could claim against this 
organized racial community, only duties and 
sacrifices. There can be no check or limitation 
of power by law, because government must be 
guided by the “interest of the community,” as 
interpreted by Nazi leadership. 

After the re-establishment of a genuine Ger- 
manic community, the Nazis would then pro- 
ceed to re-establish the nation’s greatness as a 
world-power with a world-mission. They would 
revive the spirit and instrumentalities of “de- 
fense,” i.e., militarism and armed forces. Re- 
gained military might would then enable Nazi 
Germany to throw off the “fetters of Versailles” 
and to unite all “racial Germans,” such as the 
Austrians, in a “Greater Germany.” Then Ger- 
many would turn to the East, taking up where 
Germans left off in the Middle Ages, and ac- 
quire “living space” in those vast open spaces 
(never imind that they were densely settled!). 
Before turning East, however, it would have 
to settle accounts with its “hereditary enemy,” 
France, the country which, allegedly, tried ever- 
more to prevent Germany from rising to great- 
ness. After the defeat of the “degenerate West” 
Germany would subdue “Eastern barbarism” 
and in this way eliminate the world-danger 


of Bolshevism. In the fuIfiUmem of its world- 
mission Germany would ally itself with Ger- 
manic and other “young” nations, such as ftaly 
or Japan. Eventually, however, it was ordained 
to become the master of the world. 

How was one to determine which Germans 
were destined to become the new elite? Since 
the traditional elite, the nobility, was no longer 
fit to lead, how was one to find those who re- 
mained uncontaminated by un-German blood 
and ideas? Hitler’s solution was simplicity it- 
self. Instead of measuring skulls and examining 
the blueness of eyes, he merely proclaimed that 
anybody would qualify who joined his new 
movement. It is obvious that this doctrine would 
appeal to large masses. It would give them a 
sense of belonging to a community and the 
hope of becoming leaders in a group destined 
to rule, a sense of a task to be fulfilled not only 
in “sordid self-interest” but for coming gen- 
erations, a sense of challenge and adventure, 
and particularly the German joy of marching 
again in uniform. It would resolve their wor- 
ries and frustrations, and give life a new mean- 
ing. It is obvious, too, that the doctrine fitted 
in with many traditional German political and 
scxial views: authority and strong leadership; 
the “rule of the best” in the common interest, 
the Nazi version of “genuine democracy” and 
“German socialism”; and the idea of the VoH{ 
as the basic political unit, and of its mission in 
the world. 

NAZI PROPAGANDA 

If the Nazi doctrine were all that Hitler had 
produced he would now be as little known as 
any peddler of falsehood and hate. But he knew 
how to use his doctrine in order to build up 
what really counted : his movement. He achieved 
this through a new type of influence over the 
mass mind, which is inadequately characterized 
by the term “propaganda.” His type of propa- 
ganda was not simply the propagation of ideas, 
but included techniques of intimidation, “mem 
tal rape,” mass hypnosis, in short, the various 
devices of what we today call psychological war- 
fare, only here employed internally rather than 
against a foreign enemy. Thus one man’s frus- 
tration became through his hypnotic personality 
the passionate hatr^ of similarly frustratcq 
masses, 
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Hitler developed significant propaganda tech- 
niques. For instance, his propaganda, unlike that 
of ordinary political parties, was continuous. 
The Nazi propaganda machine bombarded the 
people, not just at election time, but day in and 
day out. There were floods of words, shouted 
in giant meetings, printed in newspapers and 
pamphlets, on leaflets and on placards. The 
masses were showered with symbols. There was 
the appeal of colors (in Mein Kampf, Hitler 
even went into the details of how to devise the 
best colors and configurations for the swastika 
emblem), the display of flags, uniforms, insig- 
nia, the playing of anthems, the singing of 
songs, slogans endlessly repeated, an elaborate 
ritual. The tension was never relaxed. 

Besides being incessant, Hitler’s propaganda 
was primitive and emotional in its attacks on 
the instincts and sentiments of the masses. It 
made full use of stereotypes and prejudices. It 
was a concentrated offensive against one enemy 
in whom all evil and guilt was embodied. The 
attention of the masses was not distracted with 
multiple goals or multiple reasons. The Jew 
was the enemy. He was held responsible for 
everything adverse: for the defeat in World 
War I and the peace “dictate,” for the unjust 
reparations and the money inflation, for the 
depression and the plutocratic exploitation, and 
for the class struggle and disunity. 

All of this was combined with intimidation 
of dissenters, with provocation of opponents, 
with libel and slander. Hitler discovered that the 
lie, if only big enough and repeated sufficiently 
often, was a potent weapon in the political 
struggle, since facts are usually not able to keep 
up with it. Nazis might be proved libelous in 
solemn trial but some of the slander would 
always stick, and the trial itself would serve 
them as political forum. Character assassination 
thus became stock-in-trade in their “propa- 
ganda.” The effect of such procedures has 
recently become apparent to Americans. In Ger- 
many it caused fear and terror, disrupted exist- 
ing bonds and loyalties, and spread confusion 
among non-Nazis. Many secretly joined the 
Nazi Party as a means of political reinsurance. 
The Nazis managed to plant spies in offices and 
agencies. When the Party was in the saddle, 
they would emerge as the framework of Nazi 
government. The Nazis thus inaugurated what 


was to become known as “Trojan horse” or 
“Fifth column” tactics, the tactics of boring 
from within, of forming a state within the state. 
After leading them to power in Germany this 
tactic became their favorite weapon for under- 
mining foreign countries; copied by other move- 
ments, it has since become the principal means 
of political conquest. 

In contrast to the efforts of the other parties, 
Nazi propaganda was not primarily devised 
for any particular group but in principle for 
any and all (with the exception of Jews). Yet 
the propaganda had to be vague in order to 
bridge the great issues that divided the Ger- 
mans. As one student of Fascism has put it, 
“to be grandly vague is the shortest road to 
power, for a meaningless noise is that which 
divides us least.” Nazi propaganda rejected 
“plutocratic capitalism” as well as “Marxist so- 
cialism” and stood for “genuine” “national so- 
cialism.” Under it, commonweal would prevail 
over private interest, but “justified” private in- 
itiative would not be destroyed and everybody 
would get his clue. Parliamentary democracy 
as well as “reactionary” conservatism, republi- 
canism as well as monarchism, was rejected in 
favor of a “genuine democracy” where a “peo- 
ple’s community” would be led by its elite. 
With supreme disregard for logic, farmers were 
promised preferential standing in a “blood and 
soil” society at the same time that workers were 
extolled as its heroes, and industrialists as its 
“economic leaders.” 

This approach was most successful with those 
of all social groups who were frustrated by fail- 
ure and unsophisticated enough to fall for 
high-sounding generalities. It appealed to such 
broken groups as the small shopkeeper, out- 
competed by department and chain stores (the 
latter frequently jewish-owned) ; the unsucccs- 
ful lawyer or physician, resenting the success of 
Jewish (or other) colleagues; university gradu- 
ates unable to find employment commensurate 
with their social status (the “academic pro- 
letariat”); small farmers, resenting exploitation 
at the hands of grain and cattle dealers (fre- 
quently Jewish); young people who through- 
out the depression never had a job and for 
whom the Weimar regime failed to establish 
anything like the Civilian Conservation Corps 
but for whom the Nazi movement, through the 
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storm troopers, offered activity, uniforms, ranks, 
and a new allegiance. Nazi propaganda, how- 
ever, was not equally effective with other groups. 
By and large, two of them withstood it best: 
the “proletariat” and the Catholics. Election fig- 
ures prior to 1933 show that Socialists and Com- 
munists, combined, maintained steadily about 35 
per cent of the vote. Depression merely meant 
that Socialists lost and Communists gained, par- 
ticularly from the young and the unemployed. 
The Center Party, likewise, withstood the Nazi 
onslaught, maintaining a steady 15 per cent. 
The masses supporting Nazism belonged to the 
non-Catholic middle classes. Between 1930 and 
1933 the middle-class parties, particularly those 
representing the lower middle class, were prac- 
tically wiped out. In addition, new voters, the 
young generation (again excepting most Cath- 
olics and workers among them), voted Nazi. 
So did the habitual non-voter, who, under the 
frenzy whipped up by Nazi propaganda, now 
went to the polls. 

Besides the masses, it was equally important 
for Hitler to obtain the backing of the upper 
“classes,” especially of those groups which alone 
were able to hand over state power to him. 
Gradually but surely the rising tide of his move- 
ment persuaded im^x^rtant elements in the rul- 
ing groups that his was “the wave of the future.” 
Industrialists, generals, Junkers, some leading of- 
ficials were now among his followers, convinced 
that they had to give Hitler a share in power 
in order to maintain their own influence and 
vested interests. Hitler now obtained finan- 
cial subsidies from Ruhr industrialists . It was 
these groups whi ch eventually induced Hindcn^ 
Burg^ a]: chancel!^. ^|Je thus nei- 

thertiad to^^rTTImaj^ tlie polls nor did 
he have to use force in order to obtain power. 
The “national revolution,” as the Nazis called 
their access to power, was neither “national” nor 
a “revolution.” It was victory by default. 

CONSOLIDATION OF POWER 

What followed was a lesson in how to con- 
solidate power. The real Nazi “revolution,” the 
conquest of the totality of power, occurred only 
after the formation of the Hitler cabinet. In 
this cabinet the Nazis were still a minority, and 
the Junkers thought it possible to keep them 
prisoners of the majority. Like all those who 


believed the Nazis would behave in the tradi- 
tional fashion according to the rules of the Con- 
stitution and within its limits, they were to be 
cruelly disillusioned. Remembering Mussolini’s 
watchword, “the action always precedes the 
norm,” Hitler and his chief henchmen, Goring 
and Goebjpels, now acted, protests or no pro- 
tests. Using the strategic positions of which they 
had foolishly been put in command (such as the 
Prussian police and the agencies of propaganda), 
they prepared for a new, final election by terror 
and intimidation. A Presidential “emergency 
decree” gave them the power to suppress opposi- 
tion meetings and publications, arrest opposL 
tion leaders and put them into “protective cus- 
tody” (Goring’s new invention, soon to be 
known under the less reassuring name of “con- 
centration camps”). Shrewd enough to proceed 
step by step, the Nazis first turned against the 
extreme Left in order not to frighten the mod- 
erates, who were to be dealt with a little later. 
The Reichstag building was set afire, an action 
which was blamed on the Communists in order 
to whip up anti-Communist hysteria. The radio 
was now used exclusively for Nazi propaganda, 
and the opposition was terrorized. 

Despite all of this, the election (of March 
1933) filled to produce the hoped-for Nazi 
majority; even with their Conservative allies 
the Nazis did not get the two-thirds majority 
which Hitler needed to formalize his autocratic 
rule through constitutional amendment. But 
Goring, in his dual capacity of President of the 
Reichstag and chief of the police, took care of 
everything. He excluded the elected Communist 
delegates from the Reichstag session; many of 
them, as well as some Social Democratic leaders, 
were already in concentration camps. Still, out- 
side help was needed for passing the Enabling 
Act which Hitler wanted. Partly through intimi- 
dation and partly through promises (to be for- 
gotten as soon as the vote was taken), the Center 
Party, along with some minor “liberal” groups, 
was induced to vote for the Act. Only the Social 
Democrats opposed. The Act, of March 24, 1933, 
concentrated all power in the Executive (Cabi- 
net) which could now legislate by simple decree 
and even amend the constitution. Parliament 
and parties had written their own death-war- 
rant. To be sure, the Act contained certain 
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restrictions^ It was to be for a period of four 
years ‘‘only,’’ and the “existence” of Reichstags 
Reichsrats and Presidency was to be safeguarded. 
But who was now to gainsay if these limitations 
were disregarded? 

They were. After the emasculation of parlia- 
ment the real revolution started. Bty: it was a 
strange revolution. Afterwards no political in- 
stitution resembled any previous one, and yet 
everything was achieved in a “peaceful” way, 
through a process of what was called Gleick- 
schaltung (co-ordination, synchronization). No 
open resistance was offered by anybody; the 
ever-present threat of force, with the constant 
narcotic of propaganda, sufficed to stifle any such 
attempt. Thus, the Lander were “co-ordinated,” 
i*c., provided with Nazi governments; so were 
the municipalities and other units of adminis- 
tration. All elected bodies, in states, cities, prov- 
inces, were suspended. The civil service was 
purged of “politically unreliable” officials. Press, 
schools, universities, the professions were co- 
ordinated; cultural and economic organiza- 
tions and all other associations were put under 
the control of trusted Nazis (who had infil- 
trated them before). Even seemingly innocuous 
groups, whether football players or stamp col- 
lectors, were “synchronized” with the new re- 
gime. Labor was put under control through the 
outlawry of the free trade unions, whose prop- 
erties were confiscated. The political parties 
were outlawed one by one, proceeding from Left 
to Right, until it came the turn of the Nazis’ 
allies themselves, their own partners in the 
Cabinet. 

Totalitarianism, in the sense of total concen- 
tration of power in the hands of Hitler, was 
achieved, with the exception of the army, the 
circles around Hindenburg, and the churches, 
by July 1933. The “revolution” thereupon was 
declared officially terminated, to the dismay of a 
leftist wing in the Party, particularly in the 
leadership of the SA, which had expected more 
thoroughgoing action against “plutocratic cap- 
italists.” (The SA was Hitler’s paramilitary 
storm troopers organization, with many young 
unemployed in its ranks, see above, p. 626,) 
Again taking the initiative, Hitler forestalled 
unrest by his “blood-purge” of June 30, 1934; 
acting as prosecutor, judge, and executioner 


in one, he killed 6ff the suspected radicals 
in his Party, among them SA chief Ernst 
Rohm, and, simultaneously, used the occasion 
to liquidate those outside the Party suspected 
of Rightist, i*e., conservative-reactionary, op- 
position, such as certain army generals, Junip- 
ers, and Catholic leaders. By thus eliminat- 
ing potential centers of resistance he served 
notice on any and all that he meant business. 
Army, bureaucracy, big business, whoever might 
still have hesitated, now conformed. Thereafter 
no public purges were necessary, and the terror 
machine worked secretly. Hindenburg, by this 
time senile and completely isolated, died on 
August 2, 1934. On that date, Hitler put the 
final touch to his rule: He merged the Presi- 
dency with the Chancellorship, and thereby 
assumed whatever powers had remained with 
the President. The main impact of this step was 
felt by the army. With every soldier and officer 
now taking the oath of loyalty to Hitler as their 
supreme commander, any resistance from these 
quarters could henceforth only be scattered and 
unorganized. It had taken Hitler little more 
than a year to attain what Mussolini achieved 
in four years with less complete success. 


Sfafe and Society under Nazism 

Totalitarianism is characterized by concentra- 

jdgJoFair^ontj^^ 

me** ase^Ts^h power for the completeam- 
troToT society. The 

tamed totalitarian control m nve connected 


ways: (a) by Concentration of Power, that is, 
through organizing government in such a way 
as to allow no limitations of power, delimita- 
tions of jurisdictions, remnants of autonomies, 
or similar checks; (b) by Atomization of Soci- 
ety, that is, through dissolving existing groups 
so as to isolate individuals and render them 
dependent on the concentrated power of the 
regime; (c) by Co-ordination of the Individual, 
that is, by then organizing these individuals in 
new groups established and controlled by the 
Nazi regime; (d) by organizing and applying 
a system of Terror to maintain this control; and 
(e) by Propaganda, that is, by maintaining a 
monopoly of information for the control of 
opinion and the indoctrination of the minds. 
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Concenfrafion of Power 

TOE LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE 

In the absence of any real limitations and de- 
limitations of power, totalitarian government, 
as organization, is simple. Unlike the Soviet 
Union and even Fascist Italy, the Nazis did not 
even bother with the semblance of a constitu- 
tional document. The Weimar Constitution was 
considered void. The only “constitutionar' prin- 
ciple in the Nazi state was the Leadership Prin- 
ciple, which meant that the will of the Fuhrer 
(‘"Leader,” now Hitler’s official title) was the 
highest law and the ultimate source of authority. 
Below this highest level of authority, assignment 
and delimitation of jurisdictions were always 
provisional and revocable. The Reich Cabinet 
ceased to function as a body. Hardly any Cab- 
inet meetings were held and no votes were cast 
Ministers were appointed and dismissed by, and 
exclusively responsible to, the Fiihrer, As heads 
of departments they became mere “technical ex- 
perts,” while real political decisions were made 
elsewhere, either by Hitler himself or by trusted 
lieutenants, usually high Party leaders. One of 
them, the “Deputy Leader,” who was Hitler’s 
deputy in the Party but not in Hitler’s capacity 
as head of the government, entered the Cabinet 
in order to represent in government the inter- 
ests of the Party as an organization. After the 
Enabling Act most legislation occurred by de- 
cree, signed by the minister or ministers whose 
fields were concerned, and by the Fuhrer or his 
deputy. At the outbreak of World War II a 
Ministerial Defense Council was established as 
a kind of war cabinet under Goring’s chairman- 
ship and authorized to enact decrees without 
Hitler’s signature; an inner group of three with- 
in this body became predominant. 

Legislation, under the leadership principle, 
could also take other forms, for instance, that of 
a so-called Fuhrer edict, a law issued by Hitler 
alone, and sometimes not even made public. 
Any statement by Hitler was tantamount to law, 
including even passages frorn his writing and 
speeches. Since his will was constantly changing, 
Nazi “law” could not provide security to any- 
body in the sense in which people traditionally 
expect security and protection from law. 

Occasionally, if it was deemed advisable for 


ifcasons of propaganda, the fwArer would have 
a statute enacted by the Reichstag. In contrast 
to Reichsrat and Presidency the Reichstag was 
continued as an institution, and elections were 
held to provide deputies. As in Soviet “elections” 
(PP* 4855 487-88) there was only one party, and 
one party-named list of candidates, and thus 
election was the sheerest farce. Majorities of 
99 per cent were assured from the outset, and 
the whole affair simply enabled the regime to 
demonstrate to Germans and the world that 
it enjoyed the “enthusiastic backing of the peo- 
ple.” So-called “plebiscites” served similar pur- 
poses. Their legal significance was nil, since 
the people were merely to “confirm” decisions 
already made by Hitler; they usually concerned 
some popular foreign-policy measure, such as 
the incorporation of Austria into Germany, so 
that nationalist sentiment could be relied upon 
to provide another loyalty demonstration. In the 
age of Communist “mass petitions” for peace, 
such devices have become quite common, but 
they were still novel when the Nazis used 
them. The Reichstag itself passed scarcely more 
than half a dozen acts. Otherwise it served as 
an audience for Hitler speeches, as did the an- 
nual Party Congress, a festive gathering rather 
than a political institution. All this constituted 
the ‘"democratic” fa<jade of the dictatorship. 
Why, indeed, should there be real elections and 
popular representation, why separation of pow- 
ers and independence of judges, why parties 
and political discussion, when there was a leader 
supported by 99 per cent of the people ? 

CENTRALIZATION 

Concentration of power at the top led to the 
same thing on lower levels. Every totalitarian 
state tends to be unitary and centralized, out- 
ward appearance (as in the U.S.S.R.) notwith- 
standing. For it cannot afford to grant any 
autonomy to subdivisions which would be out- 
side its direct control and might become centers 
of emerging opposition. Thus the Nazis abol- 
ished Lander autonomy, and with it the fed- 
eral structure of the Reich, which became a 
unitary state. The Lander became mere admin- 
istrative districts; their parliaments were abol- 
ished, and their governments were turned into 
groups of officials working under the direction 
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of a Reich Govcrncr, a kind of prefect appointed 
by Hitler. But there was little left for them to 
direct after the Reich assumed control. Depart- 
ments of justice, education, and police, for ex- 
ample, were handled directly by Reich ministries. 
Prussia was for all practical purposes abolished, 
and its ministries were merged with the cor- 
responding ones of the Reich. The other 
Lander retained their boundaries (with minor 
exceptions). There were some attempts to re- 
organize them according to the Gau pattern of 
the Party (Gaue — the Party districts, headed by 
Nazi chieftains called Gauleiter) , but the Nazis 
hesitated to offend continuing particularistic 
feeling in the Lander, They tended to leave 
alone, for instance, the vested interests of the 
old Land bureaucracies and of the Party satraps 
who ruled their territories as combined Reich 
Governors and Gauleiter, On the local level, 
mayors and other officials were appointed and 
dismissed by the Reich Minister of the Interior, 
and municipal councils were appointive and 
advisory only. 

BUREAUCRACY AND NAZISM 

To maintain such centralized control the 
regime needed the assistance of a reliable body 
of personnel. The Nazis were here faced with 
a problem with which all “revolutionary” re- 
gimes are confronted; namely, whether it is 
better to continue to utilize an existing, tested, 
and experienced but politically “pre-regime” 
bureaucracy, or to build up a new civil service 
from loyal but inexperienced followers. The 
Bolsheviks, in the main, chose the second alter- 
native; they did so at great expense of time and 
energy, but these sacrifices proved politically 
rewarding. The Nazis, however, could not af- 
ford to lose time. Preparation for the war which 
Hitler wanted was the ail-important motive 
behind the policies of the regime (which in 
this decisive respect differed not only from the 
Bolshevik but also from the Italian Fascist 
regime); and in order to put Germany on a 
war-footing the Nazis had to rely on the expert 
services of the existing bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, they took no chances. They at once 
purged “politically unreliable” and “non-Aryan” 
officials, and then put the remainder on notice. 
The sword of dismissal was hanging constantly 
over the heads of officials who depended on their 


Jobs for their own and their families’ livelihood. 
Since they were specialists trained for this and 
no other profession, very few dared not to con- 
form. With Nazis, moreover, holding all key 
positions, the bureaucracy became an essential 
and, by and large, reliable and efficient instru- 
ment for the fulfillment of the Nazi program. 

Still, the old bureaucracy did not merge com- 
pletely with the new Party appointees, and a 
dual system continued inside the civil service as 
well as in the relation between Party and ad- 
ministrative state machinery. Within the serv- 
ice older professional civil servants and new 
Nazi appointees worked together with more 
or less friction, but generally the Party view 
prevailed because the Nazis held the key posts. 
The relation between the Party, as an organiza- 
tion, and state administration was not one of 
merger, but rather one of control, supervision, 
and influence by the Party. Key posts in the 
state, such as ministries, Reich Governorships, 
headships of the police, were given to Party 
members, who frequently held key Party posi- 
tions simultaneously. In contrast to Weimar, 
where the bureaucracy often cared little about 
its “political” superiors, the Nazis left no cjues- 
tion that they meant to control the bureaucracy 
through their occupation of high-level posts. 
On the other hand, the lower level Party or- 
ganizations (local, Gau, etc.) were not per- 
mitted on their own to interfere with the state 
administration. Both, state machinery and Party 
organization, were thus separately kept under 
the control of the Nazi elite, which, as a group 
or “gang,” ruled supreme, using for its purpose 
now the state and now the Party. Whether this 
should be called rule of state over Party or vice 
versa is immaterial; it was ultimately the rule 
of one man who claimed to embody in his 
person, state. Party, and people. Since both 
state and Party were vast reservoirs of jobs and 
influence they often competed for jurisdictions. 
Hitler and his deputies settled such disputes for 
their own purposes by playing off Party and 
state against each other. 

Supreme power thus rested with the Nazi 
leadership, with Hitler and with those on whom 
he conferred authority. Even this top group, 
however, remained unorganized and ever- 
changing. Unlike Stalin and Mussolini, Hitler 
avoided institutionalization of authority even 
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at the top, and with good reason, as was dennon- 
strated by Mussolini s experience with his own 
“Fascist Grand Council,** which voted for Mus- 
solini*s dismissal in 1943. What sometimes is 
referred to as a Nazi top organization, the 
“Party Directorate,*’ was neither a Nazi Polit- 
buro nor a Nazi Grand Council. It did not 
function as a supreme policy-making body, nor 
even advise as a body; it was simply an ad- 
ministrative upper layer of the Party. A number 
of its members {Reich sleiter) belonged indeed 
to the political inner circle, but others did not, 
and some members of the elite were not Reichs- 
letters (Goring being the most conspicuous ex- 
ample). Nazi rule is a unique example of how 
a gang can govern a modern nation. 

Atomization of Society 

If concentration of power and rule from above 
constituted the only criterion of totalitarian gov- 
ernment it w'ould not, in principle, be different 
from „ other types of authoritarian rule with 
which history abounds. It has, indeed, been 
often confused with old-style aristocratic, des- 
potic, or similarly authoritarian rule. It goes, 
however, beyond such rulership and introduces 
novel features of government. Traditional au- 
thoritarianism, such as oriental despotism or the 
absolutist monarchy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was never entirely unre- 
stricted by tradition, precedent, and customs; it 
left large fields of life and society untouched. 
Modern totalitarianism, on the other hand, af- 
fects and molds everything. Society becomes the 
product of dictatorial policy alone; it is created 
and not creative. Totalitarianism destroys exist- 
ing groups and institutions in a process which 
may be called the atomization of society. To 
some extent this atomization is foreshadowed by 
the modern freedom of the individual from cus- 
tom and tradition. But while liberalism has ad- 
vocated the free development of the individual 
in order to render him independent and self- 
reliant, totalitarianism exploits the fears and anx- 
ieties which go with freedom in order to en- 
slave him. Severed from previous “organic** re- 
lationships, the citizen becomes dependent on 
the new regime. The usual bait is promise of 
“security.” The German sold his birthright of 
political, social, and general liberty in return for 
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jobs under the Nazi armament program and for 
a stake in the glorious future which Nazism 
promised to bring to Germany. 

EUGENIC POLICIES 

The “racial policies’* of the regime may serve 
to illustrate to what extent the individual was 
rendered a helpless atom in the new society. 
Extermination of “non-Aryans” was only one 
side of this picture. The other side was purifica- 
tion and strengthening of the Aryan race itself. 
Laws providing for sterilization of persons af- 
fected with certain hereditary diseases and for 
castration of habitual sexual offenders inaugu- 
rated a program of wholesale elimination of 
those found weak or obnoxious or merely “use- 
less.” With strong liberal safeguards Justice 
Holmes' famous justification of eugenic meas- 
ures (“two generations of imbeciles is enough*’) 
may hold its ground. But Nazism offered no 
guarantees against abuses, and delivered the in- 
dividual to the tender mercies of those in power. 
The Nazi racial program culminated in a 
Fiihrer edict (kept secret and communicated 
only to those directly in charge of its execution) 
for the “mercy-killing” of inmates of asylums. 
How many thousands of pure “Aryan” Germans 
were thus put to death or maimed will never 
be known. 

THE FAMILY 

The fact that Hitler preferred to keep his 
mercy-killing decree secret shows that resistance 
against total atomization had not been com- 
pletely broken. Such resistance was spearheaded 
by groups whose submission was the constant 
desire of the regime. Even the family, the closest 
and most intimate group in which the individ- 
ual finds himself, became the goal of Nazi at- 
tacks because it offered, or was suspected of of- 
fering, resistance against the total co-ordination 
of the individual into the Nazi order. Children 
had to be “saved” from the influence of parents, 
and it was the task of the school and, particu- 
larly, of the Nazi youth organizations, to sec to 
it that no non-Nazi influence was exercised on 
the youthful mind. No unsupervised leisure 
time was to be allowed. Allegiance to the Nazi 
cause was to be supreme. Informing, telling on 
parents by children, on teachers by pupils, on 
priests by members of the congregation, was not 
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dishonorabk, but, rather, a sacred duty« The 
conflicts o£ conscience, the blackmail, the cor- 
ruption of moral standards which ensued can 
easily be imagined. 

THE CHURCHES 

Next to the family it was the churches which 
were to be destroyed as independent institu- 
tions with their own creed and allegiance. De- 
spite a professed “positive Christianity,” Nazism 
was pagan in essence. It rejected all non-Nazi 
values, glorified non-Christian standards of in- 
equality of races and individuals, and affirmed 
violence and other bellicose virtues. But neo- 
paganism as an organized new religion remained 
unimportant. The Nazis were too clever to try 
to destroy the established churches outright. If 
by countenancing the traditional outward forms 
of religion they could obtain essential allegiance 
from the churches, this would constitute a 
greater victory for the regime than suppression. 
This Stalin seems to have realized also. A 
church driven underground has still a chance 
to preserve its values and maintain the morale of 
its members, but one degraded to collaboration 
with Nazism would be drained of its lifeblood. 
It could be tolerated because it agreed to pro- 
vide the regime with the consecration of God’s 
approval. 

The churches, in part, realized the danger in- 
herent in this program, and the Nazis were 
never able to overcome completely the resist- 
ance they offered. But the nature and extent of 
this resistance has sometimes been exaggerated. 
In the Protestant Church it was only a small 
minority of preachers and lay members who 
organized resistance and formed a so-called 
“Confessional Church.” The majority complied, 
and another minority even became active Nazis, 
organizing themselves as “German Christians.” 
In the Catholic Church, because of its authori- 
tarian structure, there was no such split. There 
was a spirit of resistance among laity and lower 
clergy, but it could not be translated into action 
as long as the Vatican tried collaboration with 
the regime. The conclusion of a Concordat with 
the Holy Sec, in 1933, was Hitler’s first triumph 
in foreign policy. When, subsequently, he pro- 
ceeded to violate one after another of its stipu- 
lations, the Church realized its mistake and pro- 
tested. But even after all its organizations, from 


youth groups to welfare institutions, had been 
suppressed and the Nazis had gone on to attack 
its spiritual prestige by a campaign of vilifica- 
tion, the church refused to declare all-out war. 
Neither the Confessional Church nor Catholi- 
cism ever openly opposed Nazism as a general 
and political system. They did protest against 
its antircligious and pagan features, against 
certain racial and other policies irreconcilable 
with religious dogmas, but they did not, as 
churches, speak up against its other abuses. They 
even prayed for German victory in Hitler’s wars 
of aggression. Their opposition thus was par- 
tial, and not a matter of total principle. Yet they 
had their martyrs, and their defiance was a ban- 
ner of hope which made the cause of anti- 
Nazism appear less gloomy. 

ARMY AND NOBILITY 

The treatment of army circles and the nobil- 
ity offers another example of resistance to total 
atomization. Authoritarian though the philos- 
ophy of these groups had always been, it was a 
philosophy which still respected certain moral 
standards. Their initial alliance with the Nazis 
had been based on opportunism. Nazism, in- 
deed, seemed to restore to the army its old status 
and to open the way to “national revival” and to 
Germany’s re-cmergcnce as a Great Power. 
Nazism, moreover, meant the revival of the 
militaristic spirit. But their ultimate ideals dif- 
fered. Fighting, to the fun/^er and the soldier 
raised in his tradition, still meant fighting for 
some cause, defense of the fatherland, or of 
throne and altar. But the Nazis’ ideal was con- 
quest of power for power’s sake, and In this bat- 
tle man was to become a technically skilled but 
morally insensitive robot, ready to commit any 
deed, if ever so foul, any action, if ever so brutal. 
In this rejection of even the most elementary 
standards of morality lay Nazism’s “Nihilism.” 

When this became apparent the officers and 
]unf{ers still imbued with their own standards 
of honor attempted to resist. But, in contrast to 
the churches, they had no longer an organiza- 
tion through which they could act; they had al- 
lowed Hitler to destroy their associations and 
had handed over to him the control of the 
armed forces. Thus resistance could only be 
carried on underground. Its backbone was al- 
ready broken at die time of the “blood-purge’’ 
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in 1934^ and a subsequent purge of February 
1938. We know now that a plan to overthrow 
the regime late in 1938 had to be postponed 
when the Western Powers appeased Hitler 
(Munich Agreement of September 1938) and 
thereby raised his prestige to its pinnacle. Cham- 
berlain and Daladier thus kept Hitler in power 
against his internal opponents. Not until the 
final stage of the war could new plans be 
worked out, but the attempt of July 1944 to as- 
sassinate Hitler and overthrow the regime failed. 
Hitler’s vengeance was frightful even by Nazi 
standards. Before postwar developments de- 
stroyed it economically, German Jun^erdom had 
lost its best members to the Nazi executioner. 

Co-ordlnafion of the Individual 

PAJtTY AND PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

Atomization of society and the isolation of the 
individual were only means to an end — the 
total control of the individual through new 
groupings established by the regime. All organi- 
zations under Nazism became either controlling 
or controlled groups, and no individual or group 
was allowed to remain outside such organized 
control. This is what the much-heralded “cor- 
porative*’ or “estates” structure of fascism (in 
Italy and Spain as well as in Germany) 
amounted to. It was not “self-organization” of 
the respective interests and groups, not auton- 
omy or pluralism of classes, but merely a fa<;ade 
for totalitarian control. The main instrumen- 
tality for such supervision was the Party itself, 
with its proliferation of affiliated and supervised 
Party organizations. They were set up for every 
imaginable purpose, either to organize the 
supervisors in a controlling group, or the super- 
vised in a controlled one. Frequently there were 
two organizations, controlling and controlled, 
for one and the same group or occupation. Thus, 
every university student had to join the “Ger- 
man Students Association,*’ a Nazi-controlled 
organization which replaced the previous free 
students associations, such as fraternities. The 
“National Socialist Students Association,” on 
the other hand, was a select group of active 
Nazis among students, the elite who would 
supervise and indoctrinate the bulk of the stu- 
dents. Another example was the Hitler Youth, 
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the compulsory organization for every boy and 
girl. It cf>ntained a .select group, the Stamm 
(core) Hitler Youth, which was to be trained 
in special schools to become the future Nazi 
elite. They were to lead the masses of the Ger- 
man youth which had been deprived of their 
traditional (and formerly flourishing) youth 
organizations. As a result of these developments 
the Party itself changed its character. The po- 
litical and active “movement” of pre-1933 days 
was turned into an instrument for the main- 
tenance of the rule of a regime. In theory, the 
Party was still supposed to be the political foun- 
dation of this regime and to express its will and 
policies; in practice it became as thoroughly 
managed from above as any other instrumental- 
ity of Nazi rulcrship. Only at its top level did 
it imperceptibly shade off into the realm of 
actual rulership. 

LABOR UNDER NAZISM 

How did the main economic and social groups 
fare under Nazi co-ordination.^ Discussion as to 
what Nazism actually meant to the economic 
and social structure of Germany is still raging. 
Was it merely the continued rule of capitalism, 
in particular monopoly capitalism, or was it the 
rule of a group hostile to private property, 
“Brown Bolshevism” in the sense of a planned 
and state-controlled economy of the Russian 
pattern.'^ To begin with, labor was completely 
deprived of any influence. Its free trade unions 
were suppressed, together with the political 
parties which had represented its interests; 
strikes were forbidden; any advocacy of work- 
ers’ demands, unless voiced by official Party 
spokesmen, was interpreted as advocacy of class 
struggle and thus considered subversive. The 
vast Nazi-sponsored “Labor Front,” an organi- 
zation to which practically all employees as well 
as employers in trade and industry had to be- 
long, was a pseudo-socialist front to conceal ac- 
tual Nazi control. Since it included employers, 
it was not supposed to represent specific labor 
interests, and even less to participate in the regu- 
lation of labor conditions. Its function was “edu- 
cational,” i.e., propagandistic; it even controlled 
the worker’s leisure time through such sub-or- 
ganizations as th^ one bearing die colorful name 
of Kraft dutch Freude (“Strength through 
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Joy”). Labor was entirely a managed group; it 
was not even allowed, like other groups, to have 
its own, Nazi<ontrolled organization. 

As for labor conditions, the status of the 
working-man was one of complete regimenta- 
tion. The state determined his wages, hours, and 
where and in what kind of occupation he was 
to work. Universal labor conscription was intro- 
duced before the outbreak of the war. The work- 
ers were the first to be “mobilized” in an econ- 
omy of war-preparation. The Nazis, moreover, 
abolished many safeguards, such as those con- 
cerning child and women’s labor. Relative to 
other groups, the worker’s living standard de- 
clined. But his job was secure in an economy 
with labor shortages. The average worker, com- 
paring this situation with depression conditions, 
preferred job security to freedom plus unem- 
ployment. Although passively and often grum- 
blingly, the German worker collaborated, an at- 
titude not very surprising in a full-employment 
economy, which promised him subsequent par- 
ticipation in the spoils of an entire continent. 
To the whole German people longer hours, 
worsening living conditions, and scarcity of con- 
sumers’ goods appeared as an investment which 
would pay of? — cannons in order to get butter. 
Only when the cannons failed to procure the 
butter, did the masses turn away from the 
regime. The traditional submissiveness of the 
German, of course, had something to do with 
this. It has been rightly observed that “more 
French socialists and trade unionists co-oper- 
ated with Vichy and the Nazis than did their 
German counterparts. But an infinitely larger 
number of French socialists and trade unionists 
fought heroically against Fascism.” 

THE PEASANTRY 

The peasantry, like labor, became a ruled 
group, but it had its own “Nazi” organization 
in the Reich Food Estate. This was, of course, 
an organization led by Nazis and used to en- 
force the “plan”: Like the worker, the individ- 
ual farmer was regimented; he was told what to 
plant and how much, what to deliver to the 
food authorities and at what price. Nazi agri- 
culture was planned, though not collectivized, a 
pattern now taken up in Eastern Germany 
again. In addition, a law on hereditary farms, 
forbidding partition of the farm among several 


heirs, tied the heir to his farm and drove the 
younger sons into the factories. But under con- 
ditions of food shortage and rationing, the 
farmer (even if he has to fill compulsory de- 
livery quotas) is in a better bargaining position 
than the worker. The economic status of the 
German peasant compared favorably with that 
of the worker; and since he might try to sab- 
otage deliveries, the regime treated him a little 
more gingerly. But there was no question of his 
belonging to, or being represented in, the ruling 
elite. Nazi Germany was as little a peasant’s 
state as it was proletarian. Was it then the rule 
of the capitalists? 

BUSINESS AND MIDDLE CLASSES 

Nazism did not destroy capitalism as a sys- 
tem; it did not socialize private property. On 
the contrary, it made the owner “leader of the 
enterprise.” He could now manage his affairs 
without fear of strikes or labor unrest. Nazism 
had released him from the danger of Bolshevism 
and the necessity of dealing with organized 
labor as partner; it abolished unemployment 
through its economy of pump-priming for arma- 
ment; it maintained high profits, strengthened 
cartel agreements, gave business a chance to 
profit from “Aryanization” of Jewish property 
and, subsequently, from exploitation of con- 
quered countries. This however was only one 
side of the picture. The other side was Nazi 
control of business. The “leader of the enter- 
prise” was told by state-appointed and Nazi- 
controlled “Labor Trustees” what wages he had 
to pay, how many hours his workers had to 
work, even which workers he might hire. He 
had to approach officers of the “Estate of Trade 
and Industry” or those of the so-called “Four- 
Year-Plan Organization” (established in 1936 
under Goring), or other officials of a host of 
agencies for almost everything concerning the 
management of his business, from allocation of 
raw materials and credit to the determination 
of what to produce or sell and at what price. 
He needed permission to open new shops or en- 
large existing ones, and he might be ordered 
to close down. Nazi economy was a completely 
regimented “war economy” already prior to ac- 
tual war. 

In judging the effects of this system, one has 
to make distinctions. Ironically enough, those 
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who fared worst were the small businessman, 
the artisan, small shopkeeper or trader, in short, 
the groups that had flocked to Nazism at its 
rise in the hope of economic salvation. They 
were all but destroyed in favor of more efficient 
(and more influential) big business. Many of 
them joined the proletariat or the growing class 
of white-collar employees in the huge economic 
bureaucracy or the staff of the Party and its 
organizations. Nazism left the legacy of a 
ruined lower middle class. 

Big business, especially the industrial and 
banking interests, fared much better, despite 
controls. It shared in handsome profits and 
maintained a greater influence over the man- 
agement of its own affairs than any other group. 
Its representatives in the Estates and in similar 
organs of “business self-administration’' exer- 
cised far more actual influence than did repre- 
sentatives of other groups in the Nazi-con- 
trolled organizations. They even had easier ac- 
cess to the highest leadership group. Stock- 
holders’ meetings were (outside the judicial 
benches) the only place in Germany where a 
vote still counted. Big business was favored by 
the destruction of small enterprise and profited 
from the exploitation of cheap foreign and con- 
centration camp labor. Yet it operated in a sys- 
tem which gave it no influence over decisive 
political decisions such as the preparation for, 
and waging of, aggressive wars, the Nazi anti- 
Jewish policies, or the struggle against the 
churches. It was, moreover, threatened by in- 
creasing state-competition, as in the field of 
steel and chemical production by the giant 
Reich-owned “Hermann Goring Works,” and 
it did not enjoy legal security. A system which 
can put anybody it dislikes into a concentration 
camp and which can confiscate property for any 
or no reason is scarcely the “rule of monopoly 
capitalism,” even if it leaves monopolies tempo- 
rarily intact and refrains from using the secret 
police against businessmen as long as they be- 
have. The new Nazi elite saved big business for 
the same reason it hesitated to destroy the other 
old forces, like the bureaucracy and the Junipers, 
It needed them for all-out war. What would 
have happened if Germany had won the war 
is another question. Developments in the later 
years of the regime showed that the Nazis held 


the trump cards. If necessary Hitler could 
always mobilize the “proletarian” elements in 
the Party and play them off against business. 
And, too, the Gestapo was forever in the back- 
ground. The Nazis had risen to power through 
an alliance with vested interests, an alliance in 
which each partner had hoped to dominate the 
other. On the whole the Nazis won out, leaving 
their partners some crumbs of profit and spoil. 

Organization of the Terror 

To some extent all organized society rests on 
compulsion. What distinguishes totalitarianism 
from free society is that it rests on terror as an 
institution. The individual is exposed to the 
permanent threat of forceful action by the state 
against his possessions, his liberty, his life. When 
such organized violence is applied unpredic- 
tably, when its practitioners are free from any 
limitation or supervision, then there emerges 
the characteristic “police-state” atmosphere, that 
atmosphere of all-pervading and ever-present 
fear and suspicion which leaves the individual 
with a sense of utter helplessness and enables 
the regime to enforce whatever policy it de- 
sires.® This modern terror is distinguished from 
old-style coercion under despotism in three 
ways: (a) Its existence is never admitted. Offi- 
cially, one lives in a “genuinely free” society, 
and anybody who dares intimate that terror 
exists is branded as subversive, as a teller of 
“atrocity stories,” and is himself taken care of 
by the secret police; (b) It is systematized, i.e., 
all institutions of state and regime are ulti- 
mately at its service; (c) It is performed “sci- 
entifically,” using the findings and refinements 
of modern psychology and other sciences for its 
purposes. 

NAZI LAW 

The law, under this system, ceases to be a 
general rule defining rights and obligations, 
and becomes pure command and coercion, a 
means of mass manipulation by violence. As 
Nazi jurists put it, “Law is what is useful for 

^ The terror connected with the visits of the secret police 
at the small hours is illustrated by the story of the apart- 
ment-house janitor who, knocking at apartment doors one 
night, loudly shouted: “Don’t be afraid, Party Comrades, 
it’s only a fire.” 
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the people,” ^‘usefulness” to be defined by Nazi 
leaders and judges. Principles of ex post facto 
law and punishment by analogy were applied 
by judges who had lost their independence. 
Nazi standards .and policies took precedence 
over legal provisions. Yet the Nazis found that 
many among the “old” judiciary could not cn^ 
tirely escape the Rechtsstaat spirit in which they 
had been trained. They would apply duly issued 
statutes, even brutal ones, but would object to 
the disregard of the principle of “equality before 
the law.” They would hesitate, for instance, to 
treat Party members differently from non«Party 
members in individual cases. Hence Hitler’s re- 
sentment against the judges, whom he accused 
of “formalism.” He established special courts, 
staffed with Nazi judges picked from such 
Nazi formations as the “Protective Forma- 
tions,” or SS, and put them in charge of politi- 
cal crimes or the application of the racial and 
eugenic legislation. This explains the blood- 
justice of the “People’s Court” at Berlin and 
similar terror institutions. 

THE GESTAPO 

But even special courts offered too many 
guarantees to the accused to be satisfactory as 
the main instrumentality of terror. They might, 
although rarely, acquit an accused with force of 
legal judgment. The regime needed an institu- 
tion which was entirely free from remnants of 
formalism, and it created it in the form of the 
“Secret State Police,” or “Gestapo.” The Ges- 
tapo, although part of the state (Reich) ad- 
ministration, was an independent agency with 
unlimited power over any individual and any 
group, an agency against whose actions and 
decisions there was no appeal to courts or any 
other authority. Gestapo authorities could arrest 
anybody without warrant and detain him in- 
definitely without further trial in their “con- 
centration camps.” They could, and would, ar- 
rest a person just acquitted by a court because 
they still deemed him “dangerous.” They super- 
vised the citizen in his daily life, watched his 
travels and movements, tapped his wires, read 
his correspondence, overheard his conversation. 
With the help of the Security Service (SD), a 
vast organization of voluntary spies and in- 
formers, they scrutinized everybody’s attitudes 
and opinions. The policies of the regime as well 


as its propaganda were based on the reports 
derived from such scrutiny. The Gestapo’s ten* 
taclcs extended even into foreign countries. No 
one could trust anyone else. Formation of oppo- 
sition groups in this way was prevented or 
nipped in the bud. 

In its organization the Gestapo was perhaps 
the most typically Nazi of all. It was closely 
amalgamated with the Party’s SS (Protective 
Formation, as it was called euphemistically) 
which had emerged from the SA and become, 
after the latter’s demise as a politically powerful 
formation in 1934, the backbone of the regime’s 
terror machinery. SS and Gestapo were headed 
by Heinrich Himmler, a cold-blooded fanatic 
who, next to Hitler, became the most powerful 
figure of the regime and later the most feared 
and execrated name in all Nazi-dominated Eu- 
rope. SS members were selected for “racial 
purity,” physical strength, fanatical devotion, 
and capacity to inflict the utmost cruelty if so 
ordered. They staffed the Gestapo, guarded the 
concentration camps, and later formed the most 
frightful organization of all, the Einsatzgrup- 
pen, or “Special Task Formations,” which fol- 
lowed the victorious German armies all over 
Europe to hunt out and exterminate cn masse, 
Jews, commissars, and other marked groups. 

SS and Gestapo developed the art of breaking 
an individual’s will and mind through physical 
and mental torture. In the concentration camp 
they created a new type of “society.” Paradoxi- 
cally, it was the only institution with some 
“self-government” under Nazism. Internal 
management was left to a special group among 
the inmates, the ordinary criminals, whom the 
Nazis added along with vagrants and homo- 
sexuals to the political inmates so as to be able 
to brand all of them as “criminals and perverts.” 
“Medical” and other sadistic experiments per- 
formed on camp inmates were Nazi contribu- 
tions to the study of how human groups and 
human beings function under inhuman stress. 
Another contribution was the scientific develop- 
ment of mass extermination in gas chambers 
and related devices. During the war the camp 
population swelled and included many of the 
elite of Europe, from nationalists to Commu- 
nists, from Catholics to Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
intellectuals and “modernistic” artists, officers 
and pacifists, Germans as well as non-Germans, 
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Most of them perished, and the survivors were 
physically and mentally broken. From this loss 
Europe still suffers* 

What rendered Nazi terror so frightful was 
its organized nature, its cold-blooded planning. 
Even what appeared as spontaneous mob vio^ 
Icnce (e.g., the synagogue burnings of Novem- 
ber 1938) was in reality carefully planned. Of 
greater importance, however, was the legalized 
terror by administrative authority and bureau- 
cratic procedure. Here the German tradition of 
obedience to authority paid dividends. Since all 
participants acted “under order” they all felt 
that their actions were “legal” — the judge in- 
flicting the death penalty upon one who had 
refused to denounce a friend; the officer sinking 
a ship loaded with political prisoners; the police 
official assembling Jews for deportation in cattle 
cars; the doctors and nurses obeying the decree 
for mercy killing; managers of firms starving 
slave laborers, or delivering incineration fur- 
naces according to specification; concentration 
camp guards enforcing the “disciplinary codes” 
of the camp commandants. 

JEWISH PERSECUTION 

Jewish persecution offers the prime example 
of how this bureaucratized terror worked. 
Without it even the Nazis might not have man- 
aged to kill six million “non-Aryans” within 
three or four years. From beginning to end all 
persecutory measures were taken “lawfully” 
under procedures meticulously defined by stat- 
utes and enforced by competent authorities. 
The Nazis shrewdly started with “mild” meas- 
ures. First came the exclusion of Jews from 
professions, then gradually the total destruction 
of their economic life, and finally their depor- 
tation to camps in Eastern Europe where they 
were either worked to death or “exterminated” 
if they were young or weak. 

Besides satisfying its racialist aims, anti-Semi- 
tism served the regime politically in many ways. 
It intimidated would-be opponents, and it made 
allies of anti-Semites abroad who became the 
basis for “fifth columns.” As an initial break 
with principles of equality and legal protection, 
it served as precedent for subsequent more gen- 
eral destruction of the rule of law. It was one 
(and almost the only) implementation of the 
original Nazi program, and this satisfied its 


earlier followers. In its confiscatory stage it ap- 
peared anti*capitalist, but it also lined the pock- 
ets of those who could profit from “Aryaniza- 
tion.” In general, it bound all participants in 
a common guilt with the Nazis proper and thus 
made jumping off the band-wagon more diffi- 
cult. It would be wrong, however, to believe 
that it made all Germans Jew-haters. On the 
contrary, a good many turned philo-Semitic 
under the impact of what they saw or learned; 
some even helped heroically. But the mass 
looked the other way when ugly things hap- 
pened, and many did not hesitate to profit. Like 
the Empress Maria Theresa at the partition of 
Poland, they wept but took. 

Quite generally passivity and conformism 
were the main effects of the terror on the popu- 
lation. If the average citizen did not “mix in 
things which did not regard him” he had a 
good chance of never being involved with the 
Gestapo. One should therefore not over-estimate 
the impact of the terror on everyday life. The 
regime was satisfied if people knew in a vague 
and general way what threatened non-conform- 
ants. This “leniency” rendered the terror the 
more effective against active opponents and 
groups singled out for persecution. Under earlier 
despotism, rcsisters felt that they had the peo- 
ple’s sympathy. Under Nazism they were iso- 
lated from their people even spiritually, and 
therefore soon felt lost and discouraged. It was 
different in occupied Europe, where the Nazis 
were the common enemy of resisters and the 
general population alike. For a German resister 
to work for freedom was to work for defeat of 
his country; this was the cruel dilemma into 
which Nazism had placed the decent German. 

Propaganda and the Control of the Minds 

Terror is one support of totalitarian power; 
the other is the organization of total allegiance 
or, at least, total conformism. While in pre- 
totalitarian societies, including the authoritarian 
ones, thought and opinion are to some extent 
spontaneous, totalitarianism strives to manipu- 
late even this most intimate and personal realm. 

Propaganda as organized by the Nazis was 
not simply the effort of one of competing groups 
to influence minds and opinions; nor was it even 
the preponderant influence of the large-scale 
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media of communication (mass press, broad- 
casting chains). With totalitarian propaganda 
all competition ceases. The regime monopolizes 
all channels of information and opinion and 
uses them for unlimited indoctrination. 

THE PROPAGANDA MACHINE 

This involved : (a) the co-ordination and con- 
trol not only of the traditional channels of com- 
munication but of everything which had any 
connection with thought, ideology, and opinion; 
(b) the distortion of objective information, re- 
search, and so forth, into indoctrination accord- 
ing to the official tenets of Nazi philosophy. 
Joseph Goebbels, as head of the so-called Minis- 
try of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment, 
controlled not only press and radio but all cul- 
tural activities, the theater, films, music, the 
arts, and literature. A vast Chamber of Culture 
regulated admission to these professions. Since 
only those admitted were allowed to practice 
their profession, recalcitrants or suspects were 
condemned to economic death. Control extended 
beyond the cultural sphere proper into that of 
education, research, and science; into the schools 
on all levels, with their “co-ordinated'' teaching 
staffs and Nazified curriculums and texts; into 
the Nazified universities and other institutions 
of learning and research; and into the Nazi 
youth organization. In a totalitarian regime al- 
most everything has its propagandistic aspect. 
The entire life of society is permeated with the 
regime's symbolism and performances, the con- 
tinual torchlight processions, the national or 
Party holidays with their rituals and parades, 
the “martyrs of the movement," the Party build- 
ings, monuments and public works, and the 
“plebiscites” and “elections." All this, as has 
been said, makes “the action of an authoritarian 
apparatus appear as the spontaneous activity of 
the masses." People were thus kept in perma- 
nent frenzy. Totalitarianism depends on “activ- 
ism,” on perpetual motion. 

CONTROL OF CULTURE 

Thought-control called for repetition of the 
same doctrine all the time. It meant an “Iron 
Curtain” around the German people to cut them 
oiS from information in or out of Germany det- 
rimental to the regime. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and, of course, the official statements and 


speeches of the regime, voiced the same “line.” 
It was always Goebbels' voice. Thought-control 
further meant the suppression of anything op- 
posed to the official Nazis ideals. That control 
which the Soviet regime began in earnest after 
World War II (above, pp. 446-448) was practiced 
by the Nazis in the thirties. There was no art, 
science, or thought, which did not have to adopt 
an official “Party line," History was rewritten 
and re-taught in accordance with racialist doc- 
trine; philosophy outlawed “liberalist” theories 
and “Judaized” thinkers in favor of “genuinely 
German" ones; “German physics" was substi- 
tuted for Einstein’s “Jewish” theory of relativ- 
ity; law repudiated the “formalistic" spirit of 
Roman law; art was purged of modernistic 
tendencies called “cultural Bolshevism," in favor 
of Hitler's own lower middle-class tastes; and 
literature was confined to writings extolling na- 
tionalism, militarism, heroism, and obedience. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, was the stultifying ef- 
fect of conformism more apparent than in the 
cultural realm. German cultural life had flour- 
ished in the twenties; under Nazism the arts 
were as sterile as in Fascist Italy, or as they be- 
came in the Soviet Union. Creative minds left 
Germany or withdrew into “internal exile"; 
others were harassed and hunted down by the 
Gestapo. The “burning of the books” was the 
natural companion-piece to the concentration 
camp. This was not barbarian contempt for cul- 
ture; on the contrary, it showed with what 
deadly seriousness totalitarians take everything, 
including culture, that has a bearing on the 
control of minds. 

EFFECTS OF INDOCTRINATION 

While the anticultural action of the Nazis 
alienated an intellectual and cultural elite, the 
average German cared little about what hap- 
pened to the composer, Paul Hindemith, or to 
such authors as Thomas and Heinrich Mann, 
as long as the regime provided bread and cir- 
cuses. Totalitarianism commits its murders — 
physical and spiritual — in secret. It may be tliat 
such stifling of creativeness backfires in the long 
run even in the realm of power. Technology, for 
instance, must suffer when independent research 
in physics is allowed to wither. But neither the 
Nazi regime nor the man in the street were 
much concerned about long-range effects. The 
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indifference to the results of the control of cul- 
ture docs not mean, however, that the general 
indoctrination of the public was altogether suc- 
cessful. Nazi ideology penetrated Germans to a 
lesser extent than is commonly believed. The 
older generation was, for the most part, too 
deeply committed to pre-Nazi ideas and beliefs 
to be easily won over by the new doctrine. While 
many no longer would voice, or even admit, 
their beliefs, they still remained skeptical about 
the new credo. Even the youth, upon whose 
conversion the regime was banking emerged less 
Nazified in terms of doctrine than might have 
been expected. An overdose of indoctrination 
resulted in widespread skepticism or indiffer- 
ence. An analysis of the attitudes of Nazi^youth 
leaders, undertaken by the Nazis themselves, re- 
vealed that less than one-third were “spontane- 
ous leaders,” imbued with Nazi ideals, and even 
fewer were ready to give their lives to the serv- 
ice of the Nazi cause. The others cared little 
about doctrine and more about the fun of “join- 
ing”.and “belonging” or the material benefits in 
terms of future careers. 

Nazi thought control was probably more suc- 
cessful in the sphere of “information” proper, 
in the distortion and suppression of news. Doubt- 
lessly, there was throughout the period of Naz- 
ism much grumbling and skepticism; the po- 
litical joke flourished (often tolerated by the 
regime as a relatively innocuous outlet) ; ^ but 
correct information did not reach the masses. 
Underground literature, always a thin trickle, 
reached very few, as did foreign broadcasts 
(people who listened were severely punished). 
Gradually even that which at first had still been 
recognized as lie and distortion sank in. After 
the surrender in 1945, foreigners were amazed 
to find even genuine anti-Nazis believing that 
“the war had been forced upon us,” because 
“the Poles started it,” or that America had de- 
clared war on Germany. The story of Nazi 
propaganda shows that totalitarianism may be 
unable to instill permanent enthusiasm but may 

^ One connected with Goebbels’ propaganda itself was 
the following: A priest was charged with having referred 
to CJoebbels (who limped) when preaching “The Lie 
limps through the world.” He denied the accusation and 
was asked, “But surely you knew that Herr Propaganda- 
Minister limps?” He replied: “Yes, I know; but tell me — 
does he lie?” 
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well succeed in giving the masses a topsy-turvy 
picture of the world. 

Some Conclusions 

Nazism boasted that it had replaced the con- 
fusion and inefficiency of parliamentary democ- 
racy with a simple and efficient rule. In a way 
there was some truth in this contention. Only a 
totalitarian regime, with its elimination of op- 
position and of all competing values, could have 
pursued the brutal aim of aggressive war and 
German world-domination with such singleness 
of purpose. But quite apart from the question 
of whether such “simplicity” is a boon to the 
nation concerned, the Nazi contention was 
wrong in all other rCsSpects. Like the much- 
vaunted efficiency of Mussolini’s Italy, it was a 
myth created to advertise the regime at home 
and abroad. Germans soon found out for them- 
selves. Government got ever more complicated. 
It meant a multiplicity and mix-up of old and 
new administrations, agencies, and jurisdictions, 
of stale, Party, “Estates,” armed services, a maze 
in which the citizen was lost. Never before had 
there been so much red tape. Connections meant 
everything, not to mention outright graft. For, 
contrary to the traditions of German adminis- 
tration, there also developed corruption and fa- 
voritism on an unprecedented scale. Moreover, 
the seemingly “monolithic” state was not able 
to eliminate internal pressures and influences 
working at cross purposes. Interests which in 
democracies operate more or less impersonally 
and openly (through parties, legislatures, and 
in similar ways) were here largely personal. 
Different “leaders” represented various interests 
and influences. It is true that the ultimate de- 
cision was always the Fithrers, but Hitler usu- 
ally avoided taking sides. He preferred to play 
off one faction against the other as long as pos- 
sible. Conflicts were thus solved through tempo- 
rary arrangement and compromise (as in the 
despised democracies) or through the victory 
of one clique over another. The losers were pen- 
sioned off, or no longer mentioned in official 
statements, or they might end up in a con- 
centration camp. Thus all that Nazism achieved 
was the replacement of parliamentary party in- 
trigue with backstage intrigue for power among 
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groups, interests, and personalities. “Jurisdic- 
tional’' conflicts among agencies usually reflected 
such power conflicts. 

Such personal rule, in contrast to democracy, 
is further complicated by the problem of con- 
tinuance. Struggle over succession to the post of 
a “leader,” who is advertised as unique and ir- 
replaceable, threatens the regime at the moment 
of his death; and during his lifetime the pre- 
tenders' jockeying for his favor causes strains 
and stresses. In this connection Hitler first 
avoided a decision altogether, then designated 
Goring as his successor, and later demoted him 
as a “traitor.” Himmler, who was next in line, 
also incurred Hitler’s wrath, and the last days 
of the crumbling regime saw a dark horse, Ad- 
miral Doenitz, nominated successor. This did, 
of course, also demonstrate that the dictator’s 
power and prestige remained unimpaired to the 
end; not even his most powerful lieutenants 
dared to oppose him openly. Unless it is over- 
thrown from without, totalitarian rule can be 
broken only by disintegration of the entire top 
organization, as happened in Italy in 1943, when 
army and monarchy turned against the dictator- 
ship. The fate of the German “resistance” 
showed that revolts of the people, or the masses, 
have little chance. Underground resistance in 
Germany, up to the time of the war, had been 
chiefly organized by Communists and Socialists, 
but subsequently other groups joined them, and 
behind the attempt of July 1944 to overthrow 
the regime there was a common front, except 
for the Communists, of all opposition groups, 
from trade unionists to fun{ers. But they failed 
to gain decisive help from the army, and as a 
result the end of Nazism could only come with 
total defeat and with Hitler’s death in his Ber- 
lin bunker. While fascist rule proclaims the 
substitution of “order” for democratic “anarchy,” 
it is itself liable, in its life or death, to the 
greatest disorder. 

The fall of the Nazi regime through defeat 
in the war was most befitting. For, in nature and 
aim, Nazism, unlike any previous system of gov- 
ernment (and unlike Communism, with its very 
specific economic and social goals), was a regime 
organized for power, and power only. And this 
meant that it could not persist without war and 


foreign domination. Just as it had to eliminate 
any internal threat to its rule, so it was driven 
to eliminate any foreign powers that might pos- 
sibly turn against it. Its own racialist and im- 
perialist program provoked such opposition. 

This insistence on force, war, and preparation 
for war colored the regime’s activities every- 
where. In all fields it attempted to solve by force 
what other ages and systems had tried to solve 
in peaceful ways. Where the aims are the “hap- 
piness of the greatest number,” individual lib- 
erty, or culture, issues such as capitalism vs. 
socialism, individualism vs. collectivism arc 
meaningful. When adherents of capitalism and 
socialism argue about solving the economic prob- 
lem, iJiey at least agree in that both of them 
seek ways of satisfying economic wants. Nazism, 
on the other hand, was not interested in “solv- 
ing” problems; it subordinated all human en- 
deavor to the exigencies of power. Economy, for 
instance, was as such made subservient to a non- 
economic aim, the preparation for war. When 
that is the sole aim, the only problem is finding 
the best means to achieve it. Nazism thus had 
the “easy solution” for the world’s great prob- 
lems, including the international problems. For 
all world problems are automatically “solved” 
through the establishment of world rule by one 
power. Nazi world rule would have exacted only 
one price, enslavement. For, whatever form 
Nazi hegemony would have finally assumed, its 
temporary “New Order” of Europe (1939-45) 
made it abundantly clear that to the doom of 
individual and group liberty there would have 
been added the doom of free and independent 
nations; to inequality within Germany herself 
would have been added the hierarchical rule of 
Germany as a nation and the enslavement of all 
others. Perhaps there might have been some 
gradation, with certain groups or countries ra- 
cially or politically preferred, and others doomed 
to utter exploitation or destruction, but with 
equal loss of liberty and extinction of ancient 
values for all. There are those who feel that ten 
years ago the United States got into “the wrong 
war.” They forget, because of the present Soviet 
peril, that Nazi victory, likewise, would have 
meant the end of Western civilization. 



CHAPTER 3 


Political Reconstruction and 
Present German Governments 


I. GERMANY IN DEFEAT 

A major military defeat in modern times has 
usually caused changes in the vanquished na- 
tion’s political structure (for example Russia in 
1917, and France in 1871 and temporarily in 
1940; see pp. 454, 255, 265). Germany’s govern- 
ment was changed by her defeat in World War 
I, but the effect of the collapse of the Nazi 
regime in 1945 was more fundamental than the 
tran^tion from the Hohenzollern Empire to the 
Weimar Republic. Utmost concentration of to- 
talitarian power suddenly gave way to virtual 
anarchy. But if the victors of World War II had 
been confronted only with the problem of re- 
establishing governmental controls that had 
broken down under the impact of military de- 
feat, their task would have been comparatively 
easy. In Germany, however, defeat meant the 
collapse of an entire regime. As a result, the 
task that faced the Allies was not merely a 
matter of restoring technically what had tempo- 
rarily broken down: of re-establishing lines of 
control that had disintegrated, or restaffing 
agencies that had been shifted. To complete the 
essential aim of the war — destruction of fascism 
— the Allies had to endow the nation with a 
new type of society and public life. 

This task required assumption of authority 
by the Allies. Present German government dif- 
fers from all previous German government as 
well as from the other governmental systems 
dealt with in this book in that it is not “sover- 
eign”; it is based on foreign authority. Different 
answers may be given to the much debated 
question whether, after the demise of Nazism, 
the German Reich has continued legally to exist; 


but unquestionably there has been no indige- 
nous sovereign government. In May 1945 Ger- 
many surrendered unconditionally, and the Al- 
lies occupied all Germany. They dissolved the 
“government” of Admiral Doenitz, whom Hit- 
ler had named his successor but whose actual 
authority had been limited to the small corner of 
Northern Germany that by May 1945 had not 
yet been occupied by the Allied armies. The 
Allies then declared (June 5, 1945) that, since 
there was “no central Government or authority 
in Germany capable of accepting responsibility 
for the maintenance of order, the administra- 
tion of the country and compliance with the 
requirements of the victorious Powers,” they as- 
sumed “supreme authority with respect to Ger- 
many, including all the powers possessed by 
the German Government, the High Command, 
and any state, municipal, or local government 
and authority.” This assumption of power, they 
further declared, was not meant to “effect the 
annexation of Germany,” but, on the contrary, 
to prepare for eventual restoration of demo- 
cratic government in a unified Germany. 

But the attempt to exercise joint authority 
through an Allied Control Authority soon had 
to be given up. For some time “sovereignty” 
then devolved upon the Allied powers separately 
in their zones of occupation. Division of Ger- 
many into zones had already been agreed upon 
during the war. The Soviets were given Eastern 
Germany from the Oder to, and partly beyond, 
the Elbe river. If Western Allied leaders arc 
blamed now for having granted Russia too 
much, it must not be forgotten that no one 
then could tell that at the time of surrender 
Russian troops would not be on the Rhine, in- 
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stead of where they turned out to be, namely, 
on the Elbe. British and Americans agreed on 
their zones only after much wrangling, and the 
French were given their share only after the war 
was over and the other zones had been estab- 
lished and occupied. They got territory adjacent 


Thus by 1949 came the establishment of two 
different “German Republics,” the “German 
Federal Republic,” comprising the three West- 
ern zones, and the “German Democratic Re- 
public,” in the Soviet zone. Berlin, now likewise 
divided into Western and Soviet-controlled 



to France and carved out of British and Ameri- 
can areas. The United States zone had finally 
been fixed in the South of Germany, with the 
British getting the Northwest (including the 
Ruhr region). 

There were then four Germanies instead of 
one (not counting the city of Berlin, which 
had been exempted from the zones and at that 
time was still governed jointly by an inter-Allied 
Kommandatura), This process of disintegration 
was succeeded by one of integration of the three 
Western zones, coupled with gradual restoration 
of indigenous German autonomy in all zones. 


parts, has not yet become formally attached to 
either unit. German autonomy in the East is 
more an appearance than a reality, in the West 
it is more real than it appears to be, but in any 
event, by the end of 1951 ultimate authority was 
still in the occupying powers, exercised jointly 
by the three powers in the West, individually 
by the Soviets in the East. And since the initial 
Allied intention to assume authority only tem- 
porarily has since given way to determination 
on both sides to stay in Germany indefinitely, a 
united sovereign Germany seems more remote 
than ever. 
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II. FAILURE TO ESTABLISH GERMAN 
UNITY 

THE POTSDAM PROGRAM 

The inability of the former Allies to restore 
German unity and independence is explained by 
the estrangement between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union and the ensuing “cold 
war/’ Toward the end of the war there seem- 
ingly was a good deal of agreement among the 
“Big Three” about the future of Germany. Early 
ideas of partitioning Germany into several inde- 
pendent states, so as to prevent her from ever 
threatening the peace of the world again, had 
been entertained by many, especially in France, 
but had been rejected in favor of German unity 
by the leaders of the main Allies. It had been a 
foolish idea anyway, since so nationalistic a 
people as the Germans could be kept partitioned 
only through permanent foreign cKCupation. 
The Allies had further agreed not to destroy 
German industry; the ill-famed Morgenthau 
Plan for rendering Germany more or less an 
agricultural country had been shelved before the 
end of the war. The leaders of the Big Three at 
their meeting at Potsdam (July-August 1945) 
decided to treat Germany as an economic unit, 
with common policies for the different zones 
of occupation. Eventually it was to have its 
own government. In order to make sure that 
it would be democratic, a gradual process of po- 
litical reconstruction was to begin at the local 
level and proceed to the restoration of indige- 
nous government at higher levels. Although a 
central German government would be delayed, 
provision was made for the immediate estab- 
lishment of central German agencies in fields 
like economics, finance, and transportation, 
which were essential since the Allied Control 
Council lacked executive machinery of its own 
to enforce common economic policies through- 
out Germany. 

DIVERGENT ALLIED APPROACHES 

This was the Allied program for the re-estab- 
lishment of a unified and democratic Germany. 
Why did it fail? The basic reason lay in the 
Allies’ dissimilar conceptions of German recon- 
struction, which, in turn, went back to their 
disagreement about Nazism. To the Soviets, 


Nazism had been “monopoly capitalism,” the 
“natural” outgrowth of capitalistic develop- 
ments; a non-Nazi Germany, therefore, had to 
be a noncapitalistic Germany, and the transfor- 
mation of bourgeois society into a socialist one 
was considered a prerequisite of German democ- 
ratization. The French did not worry so much 
about the internal system of Germany as they 
did about its unity; to them, Nazism had sim- 
ply been another form of age-old German ag- 
gressivism, and any strong, centralized, new 
Germany seemed to foreshadow a repetition of 
what they had seen so often. Their major aim, 
therefore, was to keep Germany as decentralized 
as possible and to use disagreements among the 
other Allies to forestall reunification as long as 
possible. 

In contrast to the Russians and the French, 
the Americans and the British had no clear-cut 
interpretation of Nazism and their own aims 
were less clear too; therefore they lacked a clear- 
cut occupation policy of their own. The British 
Labor government, it is true, had some ideas 
about backing democratic socialism in Germany, 
and Americans were, to some extent, convinced 
that Germans needed liberal-democratic reorien- 
tation and “re-education.” In actual practice, 
however, administration was put ahead of policy 
in order to provide Germans as soon as possible 
with a functioning government. 

French stalling and the “cold war” destroyed 
the initial Allied unity. Following the split, the 
Soviets built up their zone as a Soviet satellite, 
while the Americans and the British (with the 
French reluctantly acceding) formed an inte- 
grated Western Germany on what was basically 
the old German pattern. These developments 
began with the Allies’ failure, chiefly because of 
French objections, to establish the central Ger- 
man administrative agencies envisaged at Pots- 
dam. But it may be doubted whether, even with 
such agencies, a unified Germany under joint 
Allied control, on the pattern which has pre- 
vailed in Austria since 1945, could have emerged. 
Control of Germany is much more vital to both 
the East and the West than that of Austria, and 
it is likely that mutual distrust and the differ- 
ences in their policy would have driven the 
Allies apart in any event. In such an atmosphere 
every step, every proposal, however innocuous 
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and defensive, is interpreted as aggressive by 
the other side. Inter-Allied negotiations concern- 
ing Germany showed that questions of detail 
might well hav? been solved. For instance, the 
much advertised differences over the political 
structure of a future German government 
(which came to the fore at the four-power con- 
ference at Moscow in 1947) in reality did not 
reveal fundamental disagreement. Major points 
of dispute, such as the federal or unitary struc- 
ture of government, were close to being solved 
by compromise; they were, for instance, close to 
agreeing on a federal system without central 
police powers, when the conference broke down 
because of the political rift between the Allies. 
Willingness to come to terms had diminished. 
The West, in particular, had come to fear that 
a unified Germany would permit the Soviets to 
extend their control over all of Germany. The 
Soviets, at that time, were still genuinely inter- 
ested in German unity, but their stubborn in- 
sistence on ten billion dollars reparations en- 
abled the West to reject a settlement for which, 
actually, the United States would have had to 
pay. The Soviets recognized their blunder of 
having asked for too much when the Western 
powers then proceeded to unite the three West- 
ern zones; but their attempt, through the Ber- 
lin blockade (1948-49), to compel the West to 
give up this plan failed. At present the rift be- 
tween the two camps has grown so deep that 
any rearrangement, however feasible technically, 
appears too risky politically and strategically. 
One holds to what one has. Zonal boundaries 
drawn as lines of military demarcation turn 
into political boundaries, as in Korea, and ‘'iron 
curtains” become impenetrable. Each side acts 
like the drunkard who was found running 
around a lamppost, muttering to himself: “It’s 
no use; I am walled in.” 

III. THE FAILURE OF DENAZIFICATION 
AND REORIENTATION 

Unlike reunification, democratic reorientation 
demanded spontaneous German action. It called 
for the voluntary repudiation of the Nazi past. 
Any nation in whose name deeds like the Nazi 
crimes were committed must voluntarily cleanse 


itself of the past. A sound political community 
cannot be rebuilt if the most horrid crimes re- 
main unpunished and their perpetrators unmo- 
lested. The theory of the “collective guilt” of the 
German people, which was current around 1945, 
was nonsense, if only because it would have in- 
volved all Germans in a common guilt which, 
eventually, would have meant absolving them 
all alike. But forgiveness for all was equally 
impossible. The singling out of active Nazis and 
their major collaborators was necessary, not for 
reasons of revenge but because a new democracy 
could not be established without such a distinc- 
tion. Germans had to be convinced that “crime 
does not pay.” And the elimination of Nazis 
from public life was required as a simple meas- 
ure of precaution in building up a new society 
and government. The decisive question was 
whether the Germans, in their majority, realized 
the necessity of “reorientation” in this broad, 
moral-political sense of purification, and whether 
they would act accordingly. 

Reorienfafion 

EVIDEl^CE OF FAILURE 

Today there is no doubt that democratic re- 
orientation, in the main, has not taken place. In 
1945, at the time of defeat, the general atmos- 
phere had not been unfavorable. The Nazi 
regime was discredited and its abominations had 
just become known to all. Those who had op- 
posed Nazism or suffered under it were still 
united and ready to establish something new in 
the place of the abhorred regime. But instead 
of acting, they waited for the victors’ initiative. 
These, disunited and themselves largely un- 
aware of just what a radical reorientation re- 
quired, failed to give direction. Thereupon 
former Nazis, and groups fearing for their 
vested interests, reasserted themselves. They 
managed to put anti-Nazis on the defensive. 
Those who had resisted the Nazi regime and its 
war were now accused of treason to the Ger- 
man cause; those who stood with the Nazis to 
the bitter end appeared as true Germans again. 
Those who, after the surrender, had sprung into 
the breach and co-operated with the Allies in 
their reconstruction efforts, are now considered 
“collaborationists,” while those who defied the 
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Allies arc ^‘patriots.” Germans who helped with 
the denazification program are frequently os- 
tracized and unable to get work, while “denazi- 
fied” former Nazis fill the jobs. What the trials 
of Nazi criminals revealed in all stark enormity 
is largely forgotten, or, even worse, the trials 
themselves are considered to have been acts of 
revenge and retaliation. Church leaders and well- 
known statesmen demand clemency even for 
those few convicted mass murderers whom the 
Allies did not pardon; those released from 
prison are greeted as long-suffering heroes. Yalta 
and Potsdam, that is, the Allies, are made re- 
sponsible for everything adverse in Germany 
and the world, not the war caused by Nazi 
Germany. It would, of course, be exaggerated 
to believe that most Germans are “neo-Nazis.” 
But a large number still have a Nazi mentality. 
Opinion polls have revealed that what many 
condemn in Nazism is not its depravity but its 
failure to win the war. Perhaps even more sig- 
nificantly, another poll revealed that only 40 
per cent of Germans approve of the July 1944 
attempt to overthrow Hitler, while as many as 
30 per cent disapprove, and another 30 per cent 
have no opinion. Similarly, over 50 per cent de- 
clared that, while they were not in favor of a 
new Nazi movement, they would do nothing 
to prevent it from coming into power. The pat- 
tern is ominously similar to Weimar. Genuinely 
democratic forces are suspected, intimidated, 
victimized, and slandered, while those in favor 
of the past pose as the true defenders of Ger- 
man honor. 

The foregoing statements apply to Western 
Germany, where a spontaneous public opinion 
and an unmanaged political life exist. In East- 
ern Germany “reorientation” of a sort has cer- 
tainly taken place, but it has been reorientation 
toward a new totalitarianism, which in many 
respects resembles the Nazi type, and no inde- 
pendent public reaction is possible under it. 

GERMAN CAUSES 

German democracy today, as under the Wei- 
mar system, suffers because it was established 
by foreign intervention in an environment of 
defeat, guilt, and distrust of foreign countries. 
In addition, there was this time national parti- 
tion; misery, increased by the refugee millions; 
vast destruction; the memory of the collapse of 


Weimar; and, as a legacy of Nazi propaganda, 
skepticism with regard to any, old or new, creed. 
Many Germans, although disillusioned with 
Nazism, considered democracy as just another 
propaganda slogan of the Goebbcls kind, only 
this time used by occupation powers for their 
own purposes. This impression was strength- 
ened by the observation that the Allies, instead 
of taking German traditions into consideration, 
often advertised and imported, or imposed, their 
own special brand of democracy, Germans thus 
were led to look upon democracy as something 
handed down to them by the victors, instead of 
learning that it would be democracy only if they 
developed it by their own initiative. 

ALLIED RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Allies, however, must share responsibility 
with the Germans for the failure to achieve gen- 
uine reorientation. The Germans soon saw that 
the Allies disagreed even over such fundamental 
questions as what constituted Nazism and what 
was democracy. Moreover, the Allies themselves 
frequently failed to realize the necessity to dif- 
ferentiate between Nazis and non-Nazis or anti- 
Nazis. Charging all Germans with collective 
guilt (like the previous demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender) played straight into Nazi 
hands. So did stringent measures hitting “good” 
and “bad” Germans alike: the dismantling of 
factories, or the expulsion of Germans from 
their homes into rump Germany under condi- 
tions that involved terrible hardship. Germans 
were inclined to forget the Nazi crimes and to 
remember more recent injustices. 

The initial Allied approach was gradually 
reversed. Except for Hitler and a couple of his 
henchmen, all Germans came to be regarded 
as equally decent fellows in no need of reor- 
ientation. Lack of awareness of what Nazism 
had been, and sometimes outright sympathy 
with some of its policies, was widespread among 
Americans, at home and in Germany. This Al- 
lied attitude was often confirmed by the types 
of Germans who were consulted: the “better 
people,” officials, clergymen, members of the 
professions, businessmen, in general those who 
more frequently spoke English (or French) 
than the “rabble” but among whom resisters and 
anti-Nazis were less numerous. The latter, far 
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from getting the Allied backing they so badly 
needed, were thus put on the defensive by the 
Allies themselves; occasionally they were con- 
sidered ‘'traitors to their own nation.'*^ 

Such attitudes were frequently accompanied 
by preference for the economic and social status 
quo in Germany, which Americans in particu- 
lar mistook for “free enterprise,” but which 
actually meant favoring forces that had been the 
backbone of German authoritarianism and the 
ally of fascism. Anti-Nazis advocating even mild 
reforms were consequently regarded as radicals 
or e^liisn Communists. Former Nazi collabora- 
tors, on the other hand, recommended them- 
selves as the only reliable anti-Communists and 
were gradually confirmed in their economic and 
social positions. This tendency was aided by 
the attitude of those who opposed “political 
measures,” such as denazification, because they 
seemed to hamper or delay the technical task 
of reconstruction; experts, even if Nazi-tainted, 
were preferred to anti-Nazi amateurs. Thus the 
traditional German alliance between big busi- 
ness and bureaucracy was allowed to reaffirm 
itself in Western Germany. 

In the East the contrary view prevailed: Any 
member of the middle class was automatically 
suspect; but by joining the official Party, the 
SED, anyone could buy forgiveness of all pre- 
vious sins, including collaboration with Nazism. 
Thus the split among the Allies eventually made 
either side regard as a potential ally any Ger- 
man, regardless of his past record or even pres- 
ent attitudes, if only he seemed promising in 
the struggle against the other side. The “cold 
war” proved fatal not only to German unifica- 
tion but also to democratic reorientation. 

Denazification 

Denazification offers the prime example of 
how reorientation was attempted and how and 
why it failed. Failure of denazification was it- 
self partly cause and partly effect of the failure 
of reorientation in the broader sense. Cause, 

^ “I can remember one visiting Congressman . . . who 
refused to sit in a meeting with German state officials sup- 
porting the denazification program and denounced them 
as traitors to their countrymen.” (Lucius D. Clay, Decision 
in Germany, New York, 1950, p, 259.) 


because the removal of active Nazis from posi- 
tions of influence in public office and other im- 
portant posts was a precondition of rebuilding, 
or building, democratic habits and institutions; 
effect, because such removal could only take 
place in an environment where, at least for the 
time being, Nazi influences and pressures were 
replaced by a will to create the bases of a non- 
Nazi society. 

In 1945 the Allies were still generally agreed 
that denazification was necessary. But the proc- 
ess of denazification was confused with other 
tasks, for instance, with sifting the entire Ger- 
man population for traces of Nazi background, 
or with punishing those responsible for Nazi 
crimes, or with rooting out entire social classes 
which were thought responsible for the rise of 
the Nazi system. The result was failure, 
whether — as in Western Germany — in the sense 
that nothing was achieved except the whitewash- 
ing of even the active and dangerous Nazis and 
Nazi collaborators, or — as in Eastern Germany 
— ^in the sense that denazification procedures 
were used to produce a new-style totalitarian- 
ism. 

DENAZIFICATION IN EASTERN GERMANY 

What happened in Eastern Germany is more 
easily understood. A regime that has a monop- 
oly of political power can afford to be thorough 
and lenient at the same time. Former Nazis in 
large numbers, many well-known, could safely 
be allowed to hold or regain positions as long 
as the new rulers controlled them. After the 
more conspicuous Nazi leaders had been tried 
for war crimes (see pp. 724-25) or dismissed 
from office, the ruling SED appealed to the 
remainder for collaboration. Application for 
SED membership would buy forgiveness of a 
doubtful past. Most former Nazi “followers” 
now “follow” the new “state party.” Shortly 
after the establishment of the Democratic Re- 
public all restrictions on former Nazis, including 
those referring to the right to hold public office, 
were rescinded. On the other hand, charges of 
being a “fascist” or “fascist collaborator” served 
to expropriate the middle classes and thus to 
transform economy and society, whether the 
individual concerned had been an active Nazi 
or not. 
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DENAZIFICATION IN WESTERN GERMANY 

In Western Germany a policy of wholesale 
forgiveness would have incurred more serious 
risks. It was not only that most of the more 
active and therefore dangerous Nazis had fled 
to the Western zones at the approach of the 
Soviet armies. The main reason was that in a 
system which, in contrast to Eastern Germany, 
lacked political control by one group such forces 
as the Nazis had a real chance to regain influ- 
ence if, in addition to having freedom of politi- 
cal action, they were left in responsible positions. 
For this reason, denazification, if it was to be 
successful, could not be limited to a “punitive’’ 
phase of Allied occupation; it was a prerequi- 
site of democratization. Its failure cannot be 
shrugged off as “past history”; it affects present 
and future political life in Germany. 

WHAT happened: facts 

What happened can be most clearly gathered 
from events in the American zone, where de- 
nazification was a genuine effort by the occu- 
pation power to achieve what may be called 
a ‘‘revolution by decree” (to make up for Ger- 
man failure to eliminate Nazis through genuine 
revolution). But what began with a bang died 
with a whimper. In 1945 large numbers of Ger- 
mans, rather mechanically adjudged to be Nazis 
because of previous party membership or the 
position they had held under the regime, were 
interned by the Military Government ^ or dis- 
missed from office. Shortly thereafter (too early, 
as it soon appeared), in order to provide for 
fairer and more individualized treatment, de- 
nazification was made a German responsibility. 
The 1946 “Law for Liberation from National 
Socialism and Militarism” (enacted by Germans 
but largely devised by MG) provided for Ger- 
man local boards which, on the basis of ques- 
tionnaires to be filled out by every adult inhabi- 
tant of the zone, would classify those affected by 
the law as Major Offenders (class I), Offenders 
(class II), Lesser Offenders (class III), or mere 
Followers (class IV). Those found not affected 
by the law were exonerated (class V), The law 
was not meant to be a criminal law but rather 
a political measure, inflicting administrative 

* From now on referred to as MG. 


sanctions on major Nazis in order to prevent 
them from engaging in public life and impor- 
tant political or economic activities, while im- 
posing fines on minor Nazis as a kind of 
reparation for the damage caused by the regime. 

But this sifting of the entire population was 
a tremendous task, for which the Germans were 
hardly prepared. Its success — if at all possible — 
would have required, above all, a readiness by 
the large proportion of Germans not affected to 
purge Germany Ironi Nazism, and the Military 
Government’s full backing of German board 
members, prosecutors, and witnesses. Instead, 
MG backed down when the Nazis and their 
sympathizers set out to sabotage the program 
through blackmail, bribery, and intimidation. 
In an intra-MG feud between Special Branch 
and General Clay’s adviser on denazification, 
the latter emerged victorious, when American 
public opinion, at first in favor of denazifica- 
tion, turned against it. Amnesties and similar 
measures provided for wholesale extenuation 
exactly at a time when the hard core of “major 
Nazis” had not yet been tried. Denazification 
became a political liability for German demo- 
cratic groups and parties which at first had 
backed it. Anti-denazification sentiment, en- 
couraged by the breakdown of proceedings un- 
der the load of cases, was heightened by 
propaganda which decried an alleged ex post 
facto punishment of mere “political error” or 
opinion. “The followers of the Party became 
the party of the Followers.” Cases where de- 
nazification was misused for personal revenge 
or denunciation added fuel to the fire. The 
main issue was lost sight of. The over-all result 
was that some Nazis had been temporarily de- 
prived of jobs or positions, some had even 
landed in internment camps for a while, and 
many had paid a low fine (MG having insisted 
on the ridiculously low maximum of 2,000 
marks) in worthless currency; after this inter- 
lude the way was opened toward the renewed 
control of public, economic, social, and political 
life by persons thus “denazified.” The effects of 
denazification (such as suspension from office) 
were temporary at best and ceased exactly at a 
time when elimination of Nazism would have 
been most necessary, namely when the new ad- 
ministrative machinery of Western Germany 
was established. 
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WHAT happened: FIC5URES 

The insignificance of denazification is re- 
vealed by an analysis of final figures. By sum- 
mer of 1949, when the program was all but 
completed, out of 13 million registrants in the 
American zone 3^4 million had proved to be 
“chargeable’* cases; 2.5 million persons thus 
charged with having been major or minor Nazis 
were amnestied without board trial. Of the re- 
maining 900,000, an additional one-third were 
found by boards to come under one or another 
amnesty, and 2 per cent were exonerated. A lit- 
tle over one-half were classified as “Followers,” 
II per cent as Lesser Offenders, 2.3 per cent 
as Offenders, and 0.17 per cent as Major Offend- 
ers. Thus the greater proportion of persons 
tried were put under no sanctions except pay- 
ment of a fine. Labor camp sentences (the only 
quasi-penal sanction provided for in the Law) 
were usually deemed “served” through intern- 
ment preceding trial. By the summer of 1949 
there were only 379 inmates in such camps out 
of some 9,000 so sentenced. Some 20,000 were 
held ineligible for public office. But ineligibility 
was automatic for anybody found to have be- 
longed to certain categories of Nazis and there- 
fore affected many who never had been or had 
any intention of being in public office. iMtid 
laws arc now being drafted which will lift 
restrictions on employment and similar restric- 
tions even for those persons classified as Major 
Offenders. 

WHAT happened: cases 

Figures may be misleading. Possibly there 
were really not many dangerous, “active,” Nazis, 
and accordingly their number was bound to 
appear insignificant in the process of sifting 
millions. A careful analysis of individual trial 
cases, however, shows that such an assumption 
is false. The Liberation Law defined as “major 
Nazis,” among others, those who “gave major 
political, economic, propagandistic or other sup- 
port to the National Socialist tyranny.” Denazi- 
fication, under this standard, should at least 
have affected the leaders of the Party hierarchy, 
the intelligentsia who provided the mental cli- 
mate for fascism, the propagandists who spread 
the poison concocted by the intelligentsia, the 


major managers of the terror machinery of 
state and Party, militarists who adopted the 
Nazi creed and willingly applied the terror, and 
industrialists who actively joined in to profit, ex- 
ploit, and enslave. But cases picked at random 
show an author of rabidly Nazi books classed 
“Follower,” because of his “soldierly-humani- 
tarian attitude”; a prominent Naii journalist 
set free to re-engage in his trade after the pay- 
ment of a fine; a high Gestapo chief made 
similarly employable again; high Party leaders, 
including some Gauleiter, set free, their pre- 
vious internment counted against labor camp 
sentences; and Nazis who had held top civil 
service positions so classified that they became 
entitled to retirement pensions or to re-enter the 
service. 

It is therefore not surprising that in most 
administrations today former Nazis are again 
in the majority. This would not be so disturbing, 
had denazification eliminated the more active 
ones from among their ranks. That this is not 
so is shown by the cases mentioned above as well 
as by the numerous instances in which former 
Nazis, amnestied, exonerated, or classified “Fol- 
lowers,” are by accident (during somebody else’s 
trial or in similar circumstances) revealed to 
have been major Nazis, sometimes even “war 
criminals.” The presumption that the numerous 
Nazis now back in positions of influence are all 
denazified “minor” Nazis thus does not hold. 
Denazification procedures, in the end, served 
merely to provide even major Nazis with docu- 
ments attesting to their “denazification” and 
entitling them to replace anti-Nazis who had 
taken their places. 

what caused denazification to fail.^ 

There are some who believe that technical 
shortcomings were the main cause of this fiasco, 
which, they say, might have been avoided if 
only those guilty of actual crimes had been 
prosecuted. Those who argue thus fail to under- 
stand that denazification should have been pri- 
marily a purge, not a punishment (on war 
crimes trials see pp. 724-25). Much misun- 
derstanding, it is true, might have been avoided 
by confining denazification more strictly to this 
preventive purpose, instead of adding penal 
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sanctions, such as internment in ‘"labor camps/’ 
Others maintain that it was the magnitude 
and complexity of the program that brought 
about its downfall* There is much to this argu- 
ment. Under the program of wholesale sifting, 
procedures were clogged and eases where “nomi- 
nal” Nazis needed clearance in order to be em- 
ployable again were delayed while major Nazis 
were able to “disappear” in the mass of minor 
eases. Left to their own resources, local lay 
prosecutors and board members were unable 
to dig up the facts about major Nazis who were 
not locally known; further, many of these major 
Nazis had shifted from place to place, and from 
zone to zone, and no effort was made to co- 
ordinate and centralize the search. It is easy 
to realize now (and even General Clay does so) 
that “it might have been more effective to have 
selected a rather small number of leading Nazis 
for trial without attempting mass trials”; for 
instance, one might have sifted individual offices, 
agencies, institutions of learning, and thoroughly 
checked new applicants for office, instead of 
sifting the entire population. Still it would ap- 
pear that the fiasco cannot be attributed to tech- 
nical factors exclusively. 

Are those right, then, who claim that denazi- 
fication was bound to fail because of the intimate 
connection between Nazism and Germany’s so- 
cial structure? It is true that political factors 
played a role, as individual cases amply prove. 
Authoritarian attitudes joined with vested eco- 
nomic interests to oppose any large-scale purge 
which w^ould have amounted to a revamping of 
Germany’s social structure. But it is believed 
that such opposition need not have prevented 
success of a less ambitious purge which would 
have affected only selected categories of par- 
ticularly dangerous Nazis. Some, if by no means 
all, obstacles to democratic reconstruction and 
some rallying-points of neo-Nazism might have 
been removed this way. As it was, denazification 
was made a German responsibility cither too 
late or too early. Had anti-Nazis been put in 
charge in 1945 they would have found that the 
population, still deeply dismayed with Nazism 
and impressed with its misdeeds, was ready to 
co-operate. But the propitious moment was al- 
lowed to pass, and when traditional attitudes 


an^ forces had reasserted themselves, Germans 
entrusted with denazification faced a task which, 
without powerful Allied backing, was all but 
impossible. 

THE DANGER OF NEO-NAZISM 

At this stage there is probably nothing to be 
done but “forgive and forget,” as even sincere 
German democrats suggest. For, by now, every- 
body in Germany is disgusted with the intermi- 
nable procedures and investigations which have 
made denazification a byword for inefficiency 
and corruption. But one should not overlook 
the dangers lurking in this situation. It is one 
thing to “forgive” after judgment and repent- 
ance; it is quite another thing when forgiveness 
is claimed as a right by those who have failed 
even to admit guilt or error. They then emerge 
as moral and political victors over their ac- 
cusers at the expense of the prestige of democ- 
racy. How can democrats, then, object, when 
Nazi influence re-invadcs all fields of political 
and public life? When Nazis take over news- 
papers again, dr movie interests, thus control- 
ling important media of public information? 
When they reassert themselves in education, 
particularly at the universities? When they oc- 
cupy leading positions in political parties and 
even take over cabinet posts ? ® When they in- 
vade the field of re-established diplomacy and 
the administration in general? For, while for- 
mer Nazis are not yet numerous in kjey admin- 
istrative positions, the absence of genuine civil 
service reform and the presence of large num- 
bers of “denazified” former Nazis in the ranks 
renders the service a potential victim of neo- 
Nazism. Today we sec that the failure of de- 
nazification in Germany is related to other 
ideological and political shifts in Europe be- 
tween 1945 and 1951. It parallels the failure of 
the purge of Fascists in Italy, and even of the 
fascist and Nazi collaborators in countries like 
France, Belgium, or Austria. The lesson is clear 
if a future change in or downfall of a regime 
should ever put “reorientation” on the agenda 
again. 

•In 1951, every member of the cabinet of Land Schles- 
wig-Holstein was 3 L former Nazi, including the minister- 
presidentj two had been SS officers. 
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IV. GOVERNMENTAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 
( 1945 - 1949 ) 

The result of the territorial split and the 
failure of reorientation was a new totalitarian 
system in the Eastern zone, and a formal democ- 
racy with strongly authoritarian features in 
Western Germany. These systems, with their 
corresponding governments, became firmly es- 
tablished in 1949. The details of what happened 
in the four intermediary years may perhaps be 
omitted in favor of a broad sketch of over-all 
developments. 

REVIVAL OF POLITICAL LIFE 

Revival of the procedures and institutions of 
political democracy started at an early point 
in all four zones. The Potsdam program had 
provided that “representative and elective prin- 
ciples” be introduced progressively into local, 
then regional and Land government, and that 
“democratic political parties with rights of as- 
sembly and of public discussion” be encouraged. 
Consequently, elections were held, first for town 
and city councils, then for Land diets, in which 
parties all claiming to be democratic, from 
Rightist “Liberals” to Communists, participated. 
Officials and cabinets, initially appointed by 
Military Government, were made responsible to 
such councils and diets, and government was 
organized in the Lander on the basis of con- 
stitutions adopted in more or less orthodox fash- 
ion. As early as summer 1947, Germans were 
blessed with twelve new constitutions in three 
zones (the British zone being the exception), 
and with elected diets in all. 

ITS SHORTCOMINGS 

This democratization, however, was more a 
form (or, at best, a promise) than a reality. 
High voting figures made Allied officers assume 
that Germans now understood and underwrote 
the processes of democracy. In reality, Germans, 
hungry and miserable, did simply what they 
thought would please the occupiers and thus 
produce higher caloric rations. Moreover, local 
and regional autonomy meant little, since the 
reconstruction of a war-torn country like Ger- 
many required large-scale planning and cen- 


tral policy decisions. Activities that affected the 
average German most vitally, such as rationing 
and price controls, food delivery quotas and the 
amount of permitted industrial production, were 
outside German jurisdiction. Such matters were 
handled for entire zones, and even where the 
Allies used Germans on the zonal level, they 
were agents of the occupying power, not “re- 
sponsible” administrators. Thus, in the British 
zone, German zonal agencies were largely 
staffed with former ministerial officials, while 
in the French zone no German zonal authori- 
ties were allowed at all. In the American zone 
a Council composed of Land prime ministers 
was, more democratically, in charge of co-ordi- 
nating affairs of the zone, but even this was 
more of an administrative agency than an au- 
thority responsible to people or parliaments. In 
the Soviet zone, establishment of zonal agencies 
staffed by Germans was less significant than the 
fact that the Communist-controlled “antifascist 
bloc” of parties became the instrument of Mili- 
tary Government, whose decisions the popularly 
elected assemblies and “responsible” government 
officials merely ratified. But in the Western 
zones, too, even on the local and Land levels, 
German autonomy did not mean freedom from 
interference by MG, which everywhere reserved 
and exercised powers of vetoing laws and re- 
moving officials. 

Most Germans thus came to regard German 
government largely as dependent government, 
German officials as Allied “stooges,” and the 
processes of democracy as a sham or, at best, 
the innocuous pastime of a limited circle living 
for and from politics. It is now clear that the 
introduction of formal democracy should have 
been postponed until MG was ready to hand 
over genuine policy-making powers to Germans. 
First should have come those basic changes 
(genuine denazification, democratization of the 
civil service, land, business, and educational re- 
forms) which are the prerequisite of political 
democracy in Germany. This, it is true, would 
have had to be done by fiat of the victor, but it 
might have provided Germans with a sounder 
basis for subsequent reconstruction of demo- 
cratic government. Instead, MG in the West 
divested itself too early of exactly those respon- 
sibilities which the Germans proved unready or 
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unable to assume, while they were put in 
charge of the more technical tasks (economic 
administration and so forth) which they were 
able to perform. In the Soviet zone, on the 
other hand, basic reforms were inaugurated by 
the conqueror’s fiat, but they of course were 
not followed by genuine German self-govern- 
ment, 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION IN THE WEST 

The Western Allies, in the absence of all- 
German unification, could at least unify their 
three zones. Economic preceded political inte- 
gration. While the French balked, Americans 
and British merged their two zones econom- 
ically in 1947. German “bizonal” agencies were 
fashioned into something resembling responsible 
government. There were an Economic Council, 
elected directly from iMfid diets and with leg- 
islative powers; a second chamber, represent- 
ing Lander interests; and responsible heads of 
departments. In organization this foreshadowed 
the present Bonn government. In substance, it 
contributed little to democratization. Major jur- 
isdictions were still reserved to the Allies, others 
remained under MG veto, and even where Ger- 
mans did have a free hand, actual power was 
with the bureaucracy, which staffed the execu- 
tive part of the new agencies, rather than with 
the people and their representatives. In good old 
German fashion, and with considerable encour- 
agement from MG, the officials considered ef- 
ficient administration vastly more important for 
German reconstruction than submission to what 
appeared as pressure group tactics or doctrinaire 
policies of parties and diets. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF EASTERN AND WESTERN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Establishment of the present political German 
units of government, the Federal Republic of 
Germany {Bundesrepublil{ Deutschland) in the 
West and the German Democratic Republic 
{Deutsche Demokratische RepublilO in the 
East, followed in 1949. In this the Western Al- 
lies took the initiative. The Soviets made it a 
rule always to trail the West by one step so as 
to shift responsibility for “splitting” Germany 
to the West and to pose as defenders of German 
unity. While this propaganda, by and large, has 


faited to deceive Germans, it still forms the 
basis of Soviet and Communist efforts to rally 
them to the Eastern cause. 

In establishing their Republic, the three West- 
ern Allies (joined at times by the Benelux coun- 
tries) had first to agree among themselves and 
then, in the interest of democracy, to work with 
the Germans, The process was long and awk- 
ward, but the result was a degree of genuine 
German self-government. In the Soviet zone 
there was no outward sign of Soviet interfer- 
ence; Germans were ostensibly left free to draft 
and adopt their new constitution, and there were 
no official reservations of Soviet authority. In 
reality, however, it was a foregone conclusion 
that the Socialist Unity Party (SED) would act 
as the Soviet agent and adopt the pattern which 
prevails throughout the Soviet orbit. The result 
was a puppet state, externally as much or as 
little sovereign as any other Soviet satellite, and 
internally as pseudo-democratic as any other 
“people's republic.” In the West the Germans, 
exploiting Allied disagreements, wrested more 
actual independence from the Powers than was 
granted in the East, and subsequent concessions 
have led them still closer to their goal of full 
sovereignty, or as nearly sovereign as any coun- 
try can be in a world where actual power is 
more and more monopolized by two “super- 
powers.” Internally, while authoritarian tenden- 
cies are still strong, the framework in which 
government operates is that of constitutional- 
ism and democracy. 

In one point, however, both Western and 
Eastern German regimes agree. Both claim to be 
provisional, pending eventual German reuni- 
fication. In the absence of a single German gov- 
ernment both claim to represent all Germans, 
and each denies the other’s popular mandate 
and legitimacy. In this they are backed by the 
respective Western and Eastern blocs of Powers. 
All we can say “objectively” is that there co- 
exist two major units, one, the Federal Repub- 
lic, still under joint American-British-French 
control, the other, the Democratic Republic, de 
facto under Soviet control; two minor units, 
namely West and East Berlin, a Germany in 
miniature, with the three Western sectors of 
the city under the control of a tripartite Allied 
Kommandatura, and the Eastern sector under 
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Soviet control, but both tiot yet formally in- 
cluded in cither ^‘Republic*” Since the govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic has its scat 
in East Berlin wc have here the rare case of a 
state having its capital outside its own territory. 
In addition, there arc the Saar region, de facto 
detached from Western Germany and set up 
as a kind of French protectorate, and, finally, 
the territory cast of the Odcr-Ncissc line, de 
facto incorporated into Poland and the Soviet 
Union, respectively^ Since all these arrangements 
were originally made “pending final disposi- 
tion” in a formal peace treaty between all of 
Germany’s enemies and a united Germany— an 
agreement which now seems unobtainable — the 
question as to what all this constitutes legally 
seems as unanswerable as was the question con- 
cerning the legal condition of Korea prior to 
the Korean war. What Germany, like Korea, 
will be in fact depends on the development of 
world relations. 


V. WEST-GERMAN CONSTITUTION 
AND GOVERNMENT 

Drafting of the Bonn Constitution 

Constitution-making in Western Germany 
started with an agreement reached by six West- 
ern countries (United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) 
at London, June i, 1948. This agreement set the 
goal (“that the German people in the different 
states . . . establish for themselves the political 
organization and institutions which will enable 
them to assume . . . governmental responsibil- 
ities”), prescribed procedures (“the minister- 
presidents will be authorized to convene a 
constituent assembly in order to prepare a con- 
stitution for the approval of the participating 
states”), circumscribed contents broadly (“a 
federal form of government which adequately 
protects the rights of the respective states, and 
which at the same time provides for adequate 
central authority and which guarantees the 
rights and freedoms of the individual”), and 
put limits to future German autonomy through 
reservations concerning disarmament and the 
Ruhr. A further limitation, not mentioned in 
the London instrument, was contained in the 


soMcallcd Occupation Stattite (cf. below), which 
reserved certain powers to the Allies. 

THE RUHR ISSUE 

The limitations concerning disarmament and 
the Ruhr by 1951 had become rather pointless. 
Western Germans, to be sure, were still for- 
bidden to rearm and engage in research and 
production closely connected with armament, 
and an inter-Allied Military Security Board was 
in charge of supervision; but integration of 
Western Germany .into the North Atlantic de- 
fense system was shifting the accent toward 
rearming rather than demilitarization. As for 
the Ruhr, the London agreement scaled the 
French failure to detach this industrial heart 
of Germany politically from Germany. Instead, 
there was established an International Ruhr Au- 
thority, whose main function has been to allo- 
cate Ruhr coal and steel between Germany and 
other countries. Politically, this was to prevent 
the Ruhr from becoming a German “arsenal of 
aggression”; economically it was to assure ade- 
quate supply of coal to the other European coun- 
tries. But economically as well as politically the 
accent is now on integration, as witness the 
Schuman Plan for pooling the coal and steel 
resources of Western Europe. The Ruhr Author- 
ity was scheduled to disappear if and when 
the Schuman Plan was put into effect. 

Having been authorized to draft a constitu- 
tion, Western German politicians devoted their 
main effort to avoiding an impression of taking 
irrevocable steps toward splitting Germany. 
The Minister-Presidents of the eleven Lander, 
therefore, objected to calling a “constituent as- 
sembly,” to final popular vote on the constitu- 
tion, and even to the term “constitution” itself. 
Instead, they agreed with the Military Gover- 
nors on calling a “Parliamentary Council,” to 
be chosen by the Land diets on the basis of 
relative population figures of the Lander and 
proportional strength of parties in the diets. The 
constitution was to be called “Basic Law” 
(Grundgesetz) and ratification was to be by at 
least two-thirds of the Land diets. The result 
was a full-fledged constitution, with the lack 
of direct popular participation in its preparation 
and adoption made up to some extent by the 
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subsequent election of the first Western-Ger- 
man parliament. 

THE ISSUE OF FEDERALISM 

The present '‘Basic Law/' usually called the 
“Bonn Constitution” from the present capital 
of the Federal Republic where the Parliamentary 
Council convened/ is the result of compromise 
between the Allies and the German parties. 
With both the main issue was that of federal- 
ism, i.e., “states’ rights” vs, centralism. Surpris- 
ingly, other basic issues, such as the type of 
parliamentary system to be set up, powers of 
the executive, guarantees and restrictions of 
civil liberties, received relatively scant atten- 
tion, although in these fields there are important 
innovations. Regarding federalism, the French 
and the Bavarian particularists favored a loose 
federation of autonomous states, with only a 
few common (central) departments. But Brit- 
ish and Americans believed such a solution 
unworkable, and there was indeed, with the 
exception of Bavaria, no strong feeling in Ger- 
many for a particularist structure. 

Thus the loose-federation idea was ruled out, 
and the issue was narrowed to the delimita- 
tion of powers between central (federal) gov- 
ernment and Lander. There was agreement 
that Lander influence in central government be 
safeguarded by a second chamber {Bundesrat, 
or Federal Council) ; but while the Left (chiefly 
the Social Democrats) wanted it to be elected 
directly by the people in the Lander (like Sen- 
ators in the United States), the more authori- 
tarian Christian Democrats wanted it to be a 
body of delegates appointed by the governments 
of the Lander (as under the Hohenzollern and 
Weimar systems). While the more centralistic 
Socialists wanted it to have a suspensive veto 
only (as under Weimar), the more “states- 
rights”-minded Christian Democrats wanted it 
to have equal powers with parliament in law- 
making (as under the Hohenzollerns). The re- 
sult was a compromise on the Weimar pattern: 
the Socialists conceded the “bureaucratic” type 
of Council, with delegates appointed by the 
Land governments, while the Christian Demo- 
crats agreed to the suspensive veto. The ques- 

^ Like Weimar, Bonn, Ludwig van Beethoven’s birth- 
place, is of German cultural fame. 


tion of how to delimit the fields of federal power 
against those of Land powers was likewise 
solved on the Weimar pattern. In most of the 
important legislative fields the Lander may 
legislate as long as the federal government does 
not. The authority of the central (federal) gov- 
ernment is somewhat restricted in administra- 
tive fields, and it is less strong than under Wei- 
mar in financial affairs, especially regarding 
sources that may be taxed. 

It is doubtful that even this moderate federal- 
ism means much today. Except for the Bavar- 
ian particularists, who object as strongly to what 
they call a Bonn “dictatorship” as they previ- 
ously objected to rule from Berlin, all Germans, 
including the Christian Democrats, stand for 
strong central powers, without which, they real- 
ize, German sovereignty cannot be restored and 
maintained. In particular the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU), a largely Catholic party, 
can afford to renounce the slates’ rights policy of 
its predecessor, the Center Party, because in the 
present Western Republic, Catholics no longer 
are in a minority. And the Allies, despite lip- 
service paid to “decentralization,” increasingly 
favor strong central authority. For instance, 
while during the drafting of the constitution 
they strongly insisted that police powers be re- 
served to the Lander, they later permitted the 
establishment of a central police force. 

ADOPTION OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUIION 

With the problem of federalism out of the 
way, adoption of the draft constitution pro- 
ceeded smoothly. The final vote was 5^ to 12, 
the minority comprising some Bavarians and 
a few representatives of smaller parties, among 
them the Communists. Social Democrats and 
Christian Democrats were able to agree on a 
constitution because workers as well as middle 
classes realized that German sovereignty on a 
non-Communist basis could only be attained 
through adoption of a democratic-parliamentary 
structure of government. The “Basic Law” was 
then approved by the three Military Governors 
and ratified by the Land diets, with all but the 
Bavarian diet voting for it. It was promulgated 
on May 23, 1949. 

Elections for the new parliament (Bundes- 
tag), the first free German election of a central 
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parliament in seventeen years, were held on 
August 14, 1949. The two parties chiefly respon- 
sible for the “Basic Law,’’ Christian Democrats 
and Social Democrats, emerged as victors; their 
opponents, Rightists as well as Communists, 
were soundly defeated. Although, strictly speak- 
ing, this was not a vote on the new Constitu- 
tion, it meant politically its popular confirmation. 
Bundestag and Bundesrat then convened, and 
with the election of a Federal President and a 
Federal Chancellor, and with the formation of 
a cabinet, a federal government had been or- 
ganized by the end of September 1949. 

Allied Reservations 

Allied approval of the Constitution had been 
accompanied by reservations. The essential ones 
were contained in the Occupation Statute si- 
multaneously promulgated by the three Allied 
Military Governors: Certain fields, such as de- 
militarization and security of the Allied occupa- 
tion forces, restitution and reparations, were 
specifically reserved to the Allies and exempted 
from German jurisdiction; in the fields left to 
German autonomy, the Allies reserved the right 
to disapprove amendments of the Constitution, 
to veto within twenty-one days agreements be- 
tween the Federal Government and foreign 
countries, and, in exceptional cases, to repeal 
any other German law; finally, the Allies re- 
served the right to resume “full authority” when 
“essential to security or to preserve democratic 
government in Germany or in pursuance of the 
international obligations of their governments.” 
These rights, and especially the last reservation, 
rendered the Occupation Statute a supcrconsti- 
tution over the “Basic Law.” Ultimate authority 
in Western Germany still rested with the Allies. 
They exercised it through a civilian Allied 
“High Commission,” into which MG was trans- 
formed, that consisted of a Council (the three 
High Commissioners), inter-Allied committees 
and agencies, and Land Commissioners at each 
Land capital. Decision, in most instances, was by 
majority vote in the Council, with an outvoted 
High Commissioner having an appeal to his 
government; in the event of such an appeal, 
final decision was by majority of the three gov- 
ernments themselves. 

These Allied rights and the corresponding 


restrictions of German autonomy have been 
whittled down considerably since 1949. A for- 
mal agreement between the High Commis- 
sioners and the Federal Chancellor of November 
22, 1949, in return for rather vague German 
promises regarding denazification and democra- 
tization, granted Germans major concessions 
in economic matters, such as shipbuilding and 
dismantling of factories, and gave them the 
right to establish consular and commercial re- 
lations with other countries and to participate 
in international organizations. In March 1951 
Germans were granted the right to establish a 
foreign office and to take up full diplomatic re- 
lations with foreign countries; in addition, im- 
portant “reserved powers” of the Allies, as in 
the field of deconcentration and decartellization 
of industry, were to be restored to German 
autonomy after enactment of satisfactory Ger- 
man laws in these matters. In return the Repub- 
lic recognized liability for prewar and postwar 
external German debts. 

Toward the end of 1951 the entire occupa- 
tion regime, which at that time was still based 
on the unconditional surrender of Germany in 
1945, was due to be replaced by a “contractual 
agreement” between the three powers and the 
Federal Republic, under which their mutual 
relations were to be arranged on the basis of 
German equality. The remaining powers of the 
Western Allies, such as continued military oc- 
cupation of Western German territory, were to 
be retained by agreement on the part of the 
Germans. Whether the “contractual agreement” 
should also give the Allies a general right to 
intervene for the protection of the democratic 
order of the Republic in case of a threat from 
the totalitarian Right or Left, was by that time 
still a matter of discussion, as was the problem 
of who should bear the costs of occupation. 
But it meant that a system of rule over a van- 
quished nation was to be replaced by one of 
partnership in a common venture. 

The Structure of the Bonn Government 

Insofar as internal government is concerned, 
the Republic thus established is seemingly fed- 
eral, liberal, and democratic. But federalism is 
giving way to central bureaucratic controls; and 
“liberal democracy” is confronted by certain 
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authoritarian features. These arc chiefly con- 
nected with the Chancellorship. In contrast to 
Weimar, the President is weak. He now is not 
popularly elected, and he docs not have his own 
powers of dissolution or emergency. The Chan- 
cellor has emerged as the “strong man.” He 


tion of the four-year term. This comes close to 
the “Swiss” version of parliamentary regimes, 
according to which the executive, once it has 
been established by the diet, continues to stay 
in office for the remainder of the parliamentary 
period. In countries with a firm parliamentary 
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cannot easily be gotten rid of by parliament, for, 
to avoid executive instability and frequent 
cabinet crises, the Bonn Constitution goes far 
beyond what other postwar constitutions (such 
as the French, pp. 316, 333) have provided in 
this respect: Under Bonn, a vote of non-con- 
fidcnce, to be effective, requires that a majority 
of the legal membership of the Bundestag si- 
multaneously elect a successor to the Chancel- 
lorship. This means that the opposition must 
agree on a new cabinet before the overthrow 
of the old one. Once elected at the beginning 
of the legislative period, a Chancellor may thus 
be reasonably sure to stay in office for the dura- 


tradition, like Switzerland, the executive can 
be relied upon to follow the directives of the 
assembly. In Germany, with her authoritarian 
tradition, there is a danger that it will not. In 
addition, under the Bonn Constitution, the 
Chancellor is free to appoint and dismiss min- 
isters; he may even maintain them in office in 
the teeth of parliamentary disapproval, since 
there is no provision for voting non-confidence 
in ministers. This resembles the Chancellorship 
of the Hohenzollern Empire. When there is 
added to this a provision under which parlia- 
ment may vote on measures or bills requiring 
new expenditures only with Cabinet approval, 
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and a provision protecting the traditional pre- 
rogatives of the civil service, it may be that the 
cflFort to avoid executive instability has shifted 
the weight too much to the executive side. Actu- 
ally, with the aid of an entrenched bureaucracy, 
Chancellor Adenauer has ruled Western Ger- 
many since 1949 on a rather paternalistic pat- 
tern. 

In regard to ‘‘liberalism,’* that is, the rights 
and freedoms of individuals and groups, the 
Bonn system likewise tries to avoid extremes 
and to combine liberal-democratic principles 
with the protection of state authority. The Nazi 
experience produced a desire for strong guaran- 
tees of political liberty and personal security; 
the Weimar experience, on the other hand, 
called for safeguards against groups which 
might misuse liberal provisions for their own, 
antidemocratic interests. As a result, the Con- 
stitution, on the one hand, goes far in defining 
liberal rights and even protect them, to some 
extent, against suspension by statutes or consti- 
tutional amendment. But other constitutional 
provisions permit exactly that infraction of rights 
which one wanted to avoid. For instance, who- 
ever abuses the rriain rights of freedom (of 
opinion, association, and so forth) “in order to 
attack the liberal democratic order,” forfeits 
these rights; or, parties which are hostile to this 
order or seek “to jeopardize the existence of 
the Republic” are declared “unconstitutional.”® 
We have here an attempt to cope with one of 
the difficult problems confronting democracies 
in the face of totalitarian danger; how to pro- 
tect the constitutional order effectively without 
destroying the freedoms on which this very or- 
der rests. It seems natural enough to exclude 
from the enjoyment of democratic rights and 
freedoms those who are out to destroy democ- 
racy. The problem is: Who is to decide whether 
a group is “state-hOsStile” or “antidemocratic”? 
The danger is in too broad or partial an appli- 
cation of such provisions. 

®In 1951 a “Law for the Protection of the State” put 
heavy penalties on all kinds of actions deemed “state-hos- 
tile,” including publication of “state secrets” and “defama- 
tion” of leading personalities, like Cabinet members. It is 
easy to sec the dangers to freedom of opinion, especially 
the press, in such laws. 


VI, EAST-GERMAN CONSTITUTION 
AND GOVERNMENT 

General Developmenfs 

In evaluating the East German, or Demo- 
cratic, Republic correctly, developments other 
than constitutional have to be taken into account, 
perhaps more so than in Western Germany. 
The Bonn Constitution, despite undemocratic 
undercurrents, does provide the “rules of the 
game” for genuine social and political forces, 
but the Eastern-German Constitution today is 
simply a facade behind which totalitarian gov- 
ernment proceeds according to its own rules. 

INITIAL REFORMS 

Developments in Eastern Germany began 
more auspiciously than in the West. Initial so- 
cial and economic reforms, some of which were 
long overdue, contrasted sharply with the con- 
servatism which, in this respect, characterized 
Western Germany. The Junker estates were di- 
vided among the peasants, industrial combines 
were dissolved, reactionary and Nazi-tainted of- 
ficials were purged, war criminals were brought 
to justice. Political parties were allowed to 
reorganize themselves, and genuinely free elec- 
tions to local assemblies were held. Such meas- 
ures pointed the way toward democratic re- 
organization of German public life. But all 
developments toward political democracy were 
abruptly halted when the Soviets realized that 
their “chosen instrument,” the Communists, 
were unable to gain control through democratic 
means. Their chief political competitors, the So- 
cial Democrats, were thereupon forced to merge 
“voluntarily” with the Communists. In the en- 
suing “Socialist Unity Party” (SED) the Com- 
munists assumed the role of senior partner. 
While this shotgun marriage failed to convert 
the bulk of Social Democrats to Communism 
(1946 elections in Berlin, where the Social Dem- 
ocrats still operated freely, gave them a near- 
majority, while the SED won only one-fifth 
of the vote), it made non-Communist leftists 
politically homeless in the zone. The two still 
existing “bourgeois” parties, Christian Demo- 
crats and Liberals, profited from this, and 
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despite their seemingly socialist policies the 
Communists failed to command even the loy- 
alty of the workers or, despite land reform, that 
of the peasants. A major reason was that So- 
viet policies were self-defeating. As Commu- 
nists, the Soviets desired to appear as friends 
and liberators of the “exploited German masses,” 
but as Russians, who had suffered from Nazi 
ruthlessness, they were inclined themselves to 
exploit their portion of Germany so as to re- 
store their own economy. Thus, in the process 
of nationalizing German industry in the zone, 
they would ship to the Soviet Union entire 
factories, complete with installations and skilled 
workers, or they would take over the enter- 
prises where they were and run them them- 
selves. German workers gained nothing from 
exchanging a German private employer for the 
Soviet state, not to mention the restrictive labor 
policies introduced subsequently. 

POLITICAL “co-ordination” 

Having failed to convert Germans, the So- 
viets resorted to other means to bring the zone 
under Communist control. The parties outside 
the SED were gradually transformed into mere 
appendages of the SED, which, itself, was 
turned into an organization strictly controlled 
by its own, Communist, top leadership. Under 
the so-called “bloc” principle the three official 
parties would always “informally” agree on 
presenting to the public a unanimous “anti- 
fascist” front before voting in diets or making 
any other decisions. “Unanimity” invariably 
meant that the SED policy had to be accepted 
by the others. They were corralled into such 
conformity after purges of their more independ- 
ent leaders left only compliant stooges in leading 
positions. At the same time, free organizations 
in the other fields of public life (trade unions, 
peasant organizations, youth groups, and others) 
were brought under SED control. It was “co- 
ordination” again, only now under new manage- 
ment. Terror, first exercised by the Soviet MVD 
itself, and now by an indigenous, SED-run 
“state police” (since 1950 under a Ministry for 
State Security), keeps everybody in line. It was 
“Buchenwald revisited” for many an old inmate 
of that infamous Nazi camp. Totalitarian prop- 
aganda tried to control the minds and capture 


the allegiance of the masses. Eastcrn-Gcrmany 
society emerged as a manipulated society. 

Consfifufion-Making in the East 

Under such conditions formal constitutional 
provisions obviously mean little. But, as in the 
Soviet Union proper, Communists everywhere 
insist on such democratic trimmings for their 
totalitarian government. Since the SED was 
in complete control of procedures, it could al- 
low constitution-making in Eastern Germany 
to proceed in pseudo-dcmocratic fashion. In No- 
vember 1947 a so-called People s Congress was 
convened. It was actually a mass meeting 
of over 2,000 hand-picked delegates, including 
fellow-travelers from Western Germany so as 
to present the appearance of nation-wide repre- 
sentation. The Congress selected a “People’s 
Council,” whose constitutional committee 
drafted a constitution which was primarily 
based on an SED draft published in 1946. In 
accordance with Soviet policies always to trail 
the West by one step, formal adoption of the 
draft by Council and Congress was delayed 
until the spring of 1949. There then occurred 
the only “accident” in an otherwise smooth 
procedure. A new slate of Congress delegates 
was submitted to the voters of Eastern Germany 
in May 1949 for “democratic confirmation,” hut, 
despite confirmation, a surprisingly high per- 
centage of votes (34 per cent) was cast against 
the official list. Thereupon it was decided to 
dispense with further democratic procedures for 
the final stage. Following “spontaneous” de- 
mands for setting up an “all-German” govern- 
ment to counter the Bonn “puppet government,” 
the People’s Council simply transformed itself 
into a “provisional” People’s Chamber and pro- 
claimed that the draft constitution was now in 
force (October 7, 1949). According to constitu- 
tional provisions there followed the election, 
from Land diets, of a provisional Chamber of 
States, the formation of a Cabinet, the election, 
in joint meeting of the chambers, of a President. 
To provide for subsequent democratic sanction- 
ing of what had happened, election of a defini- 
tive parliament was promised for not later than 
October 15, 1950. 

This promise was never kept. There was, in- 
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deed, an election on October 15, 1950, but it was 
not one in the Western sense; it was not even 
in agreement with the Eastern Constitution’s 
own provisions, which prescribe elections by dif- 
ferent parties under the system of proportional 
representation. Instead the voter was presented 
with a single list of candidates. They were from 
different parties, to be sure, but according to 
pre-election arrangement rather than by popular 
vote. The SED, as was to be expected, had se- 
cured a majority of candidates for itself and its 
controlled “mass organizations,” while Christian 
Democrats and Liberals together were allotted 
only 30 per cent. All the voter had to do was 
to confirm this list; no competing list was ad- 
mitted. A single-slate election has become the 
favorite device for transforming “people’s de- 
mocracies,” with their still existing multiplicity 
of parties, into one-party states. It is on the basis 
of this pseudo-election that the definitive parlia- 
ment of the Democratic Republic has now been 
set up. 

The Structure of Eastern Government 

“sovereignty” 

The new Constitution appears to be that of 
a sovereign, federal, liberal, and democratic state. 
Actually, it is none of these. Following the 
Western German pattern, and formally even 
going further, the Soviets decided in 1949 to 
give the new Republic the appearance of real 
sovereignty. It got international autonomy at 
once, including the right to have a foreign of- 
fice, to establish diplomatic relations with those 
countries which recognized it (including the 
Soviet Union itself), and to conclude interna- 
tional treaties (such as the one with Poland 
which recognizes as “definite” the boundaries 
provisionally drawn in 1945). But despite this 
formal independence, the government of the 
Democratic Republic remains under broad and 
vaguely defined supervisory powers of the Soviet 
Control Commission (into which Soviet Mili- 
tary Administration has been transformed). Ac- 
tually, Moscow control is now exercised less 
directly than in the beginning of the occupation, 
when the Soviets acted chiefly as conquerors, 
and the German Communists as supplicants. 
Now, since Moscow needs the SED to control 
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Edst Germany, its influence is chiefly exercised 
through the Politburo of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, which takes up matters 
with the Politburo of the SED. Orders and 
directives are hardly needed here, since the 
Stalinist Communist complies with the Party 
line (or else is purged). General policies laid 
down in Moscow thus prevail almost automat- 
ically, as in all satellite countries; in matters of 
detail or specific “German”^ questions where no 
general line has been laid out, the SED leader- 
ship 'may occasionally be able to arrive at a ne- 
gotiated settlement. This is the system that pre- 
vails in Soviet Germany. While somewhat 
subtler than a simple command-obedience rela- 
tionship,® it yet has resulted in sovietizing all 
Eastern-German institutions and in the over-all 
adoption of Soviet policies by the SED. 

“federalism” 

The federalism of the new setup is likewise 
more apparent than real. The SED draft-consti- 
tution of 1946 had favored a unitary state, but 
when the Soviets, during the four-power nego- 
tiations in 1947, came out for a federal system, 
the SED changed its line and came out for the 
establishment of Lander. Under the present 
Constitution, the IJinder arc nothing but glori- 
fied administrative sub-divisions of central gov- 
ernment. The latter has all the legislative power 
it wants, and it has full discretion in establish- 
ing its own central administrations and in tap- 
ping sources of revenue. The Chamber of States 
consists of deputies elected by Land assemblies 
and thus represents parties rather than state in- 
terests as such. It has merely a suspensive veto. 
Since the SED rules regionally as well as cen- 
trally, this makes little difference anyway. 

“democracy” and bill of rights 

The main “democratic” feature of the Consti- 
tution is that all power is ostensibly concen- 
trated in the popularly elected “People’s Cham- 
ber”; separation of powers, or any independent 
powers of executive and judiciary, are rejected 
as “undemocratic.” This is the system which 

^ The less subtle type is referred to in a recent joke: A 
visitor to the Prime Minister, looking around in his office, 
suddenly asked in astonishment: “What kind of telephone 
is that on your desk? There is a receiver but no speaker.” 
“Now that you mention it,” replied the premier, “that’s 
our direct wire to the Kremlin.” 
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Communists have favored all over postwar Eu- 
rope (see pp. 266-67 for France) in hopes that 
Communist control, or at least influence, would 
then be unhampered in parliament by possibly 


simply renders non-SED groups prisoners of the 
dominant party, which is free to claim the key 
portfolios. Another constitutional provision is 
similar to one in the Bonn Constitution: it 
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PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC 

Elected In joint session of two 
chambers for 4-year term. 

May be rec^led by joint reso- 
lution of chambers. 

Promulgates laws, ratifies trea- 
ties. 

AU acts must be countersigned 
by Minister-President or a 
minister. 


CABINET 

Minister-President 

Presides over cabinet, deter- 
mines policies on the basis of 
principles laid down by Peo- 
ple’s Chamber. 

Selects ministers from deputies 
in People’s Chamber in pro- 
portion to strength of parties 
m chamber. 

Ministers 

Directs departments. 

Are Individually responsible to 
People’s Chamber. 


PEOPLE'S CHAMBER 

(400 members) 

Elected for 4-year term by peo- 
ple of Republic. Elects a JPre- 
sidium. 

Possesses right of legislation, in- 
cluding constitutional atiieud- 
ments. 

Confirms Minister-President 
named by strongest party in 
chamber. May overthrow' cab- 
inet, but onW if at the same 
time a new Minister-President 
is elected. 

Determines budget and eco- 
nomic plan, supervises all 
state activities. 

Right of self-dissolution. 

With Chamber of States elects 
President. 


CHAMBER OF STATES 

(50 members) 

Members elected by Land diets 
according to proportional 
strength of parties in diets. 

May bring legislative proposals 
before People’s C'harnber. 

With People^s Chamber elects 
President. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE 
REPUBLIC 

Reviews decisions of low'er 
courts. Original jurisdiction in 
important cases. 

Judges nominated by cabinet, 
elected by People’s (Umnil)er, 
wiiich may also recall them. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF 
THE REPUBLIC 

Chief of all prosecutors of Re- 
public and Lander. May ask 
Supreme Court to quash even 
judgments which have the 
force of law. 

Nominated by cabinet, elected 
and recalled by People’s 
Chamber. 


CONSTITUTIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF PEOPLE'S CHAMBER 

Established by People's (’ham- 
ber from deputies, plus 3 
members of Supreme Court 
arid 3 law teachers. 

Examines new laws for compati- 
bility with body of constitu- 
tion. 

Enlarged by 3 members of 
Chamber of States, examines 
compatibility of Land laws 
with central laws, and other 
constitutional issues between 
Republic and Lftnder. 


“reactionary” Presidents or courts. For the same 
reason, the East German Constitution has ex- 
tended the principle of proportional representa- 
tion to the Cabinet, in which all parties are to 
be represented according to their strength in 
parliament. Under conditions of real democracy, 
this would constitute a novel experiment. Under 
conditions prevailing in Eastern Germany it 


makes the voting of non-confidence dependent 
on simultaneous election of a new Minister- 
President. Thus the tendency to strengthen the 
executive exists on the Left as well as on the 
Right, despite the former’s theoretical emphasis 
on “government by assembly.” As things stand 
now, with the SED not only ruling politically 
but also having an absolute majority in the as- 
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sembly, all these constitutional niceties matter 
little. 

As to ‘liberalism/’ the Eastern-German bill 
of rights resembles the one in the Stalin Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union (p. 462). Emphasis 
on '‘socialist” social and economic principles over- 
shadows individual rights and freedoms, which 
may be limited or suspended, as under the 
Weimar system, by simple law. Moreover, con- 
trol over the constitutionality of laws is vested 
in a committee of parliament, and not in the 
judiciary. And lastly, as in Western Germany, 
provision is made for the suppression of parties 
and associations deemed “undemocratic.” The 
Eastern regime, of course, is likely to interpret 
this term in the inverse sense. 

How Do East and West Compare? 

In their constitution the totalitarian rulers of 
Eastern Germany thus have a convenient instru- 
ment for exercising political control, while their 
propaganda can use it as a show-piece of “pro- 
gressive democracy.” In Western Germany, on 
the other hand, while many of the lorces and 
conditions which produced Nazism still exist, 
there is at least a live and open issue as to what 
to do about them. And there arc other genuine 
issues, contested and fought over, and elections, 
votes in parliaments, composition of cabinets, 


competition between parties and of wings within 
parties are still meaningful and relevant. In 
short, there is active political life; and democ- 
racy, while weak and endangered, still has a 
chance. In Eastern Germany, the radical de- 
struction of groups and forces underlying the 
Nazi system has simply helped a new totalitar- 
ian group to build up its own rule. There, no 
constitutional issue or procedure is genuine, no 
elections, votes, debates are relevant any more, 
and while the air is filled with the manipulated 
shouting of the “demands of the masses,” these 
masses sullenly realize that all decisions arc 
made in camera by a group over which they 
have no control. And even this top group knows 
that it is but the handmaiden ot the “Big 
Brother” and his henchmen further East. Ger- 
mans in the West, to be sure, also know that 
many basic decisions are not within their con- 
trol. Yet they fully realize that the Western 
powers need them, and they have asserted them- 
selves to the utmost. Eastern Germany is a Soviet 
“satellite,” Western Germany a “partner” whose 
genuine autonomy may yet become uncomfort- 
ably clear. In the West the political form of 
Nazism has been destroyed but its social basis 
has been preserved; in the East social transfor- 
mation has been coupled with political enslave- 
ment. 



CHAPTER 4 


German Parties and Elections 


I. THE CHARACTER OF THE GERMAN 
PARTY SYSTEM 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The problem of German demcjcracy is inti- 
mately connected with the peculiar position 
which political movements and parties have held 
in Germany. In the Western democracies, parties 
embody the actual political forces that carry on 
government. In Germany, even at times when 
parties seem to be the major driving force in 
public life, they appear to the average German 
as institutions outside, or at best alongside, the 
“real’* state and government. And because this 
is the way Germans feel about them, they have 
never become an integral part of the political 
life of the country. The average German does 
not like to be identified with a political party 
to the extent that the American or Englishman 
does. He may dutifully vote for one at elec- 
tions, he may even be a dues-paying member; 
but when asked what party he belongs to, he 
will more likely than not reply that he is “non- 
party,” or, rather, “above party.” At the same 
time, however (and this is what appears so 
paradoxical to observers), he will be closely tied 
to one of the general “philosophies” or “world 
views” which underlie the programs of the dif- 
ferent parties and distinguish them from each 
other. The German nationalist, democrat, so- 
cialist, or liberal is doctrinaire; that is, his 
thoughts and attitudes are determined by the 
doctrines, the general philosophy, to which he 
and his party adhere. A British Liberal or Con- 
servative (and even more so an American Re- 
publican or Democrat) may have an open mind 
concerning the question of conservation of re- 
sources, or immigration, or world government; 


the German’s opinion on such problems is pre- 
scribed (one might almost say dictated) by 
what the Catholic, or liberal, or socialist, or na- 
tionalist-racialist doctrine to which he adheres 
has to say about the problem. If a German is, 
say, a Social Democrat, or a Christian Demo- 
crat, what he thinks about most problems and 
policies can easily be guessed. This goes so far 
that not only newspapers but also publishing 
houses, or authors, or styles in art, or “schools” 
of philosophical thought, become identified with 
“world views” and, frecjuently, with correspond- 
ing parties. When a novel is published by pub- 
lisher X, this simple fact indicates that its po- 
litical tendency is leftist rather than rightist, or 
that it is religious rather than “non-denomina- 
tional” or atheist. The average German is “above 
party” in regard to the role he assigns to parties 
in public life; he is partisan to the extreme in 
his general attitudes. This explains why what 
appears to outsiders as minor issues are fought 
over in Germany as if they were matters of life 
and death. At the same time, the German is in- 
clined to deprecate and despise “party wran- 
gling” in diets and assemblies. 

Contempt for political parties and strong doc- 
trinairism are both rooted in German history. 
Parties arose in Germany after the state, with 
its authoritarian government, had long been in 
existence. In Britain and the United States parties 
were a part, and an essential part, of the state 
from the very beginning of modern govern- 
ment; in France they conquered the state. In 
Prussia-Germany they were imposed, like consti- 
tutions and parliaments, upon the pre-existing 
and stable organization of a bureaucratic-mili- 
taristic state. The essential business of state con- 
tinued to be done without or despite them. 
Until 1918 the parties were left to bicker among 
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themselves, exaggerate their doctrinal distinc- 
tions^ split into sections in the name of the 
purity of the dogma they claimed to represent. 
They could safely do so, knowing that stable 
government was guaranteed by rule from above. 
When responsibility to govern was suddenly 
thrust u[X)n them they were inexperienced, di- 
vided, unable to co-operate. 

Germany’s multi-party system thus is not the 
result of a peculiar election system but of its 
authoritarian heritage, its lack of religious 
homogeneity, its regional diversity, and its de- 
ferred national unification. Different political 
movements originated in different parts of what 
later became Germany: Democratic chiefly in 
the Southwest, Conservative mostly in the Prus- 
sian Northeast, political Catholicism primarily 
in the Rhine region and Bavaria. Some of them 
have remained sectional parties ever since. At 
the vSame time, classes, and the economic inter- 
ests they reprCsSented, organized themselves as 
parties; and since they were not integrated 
into the state until after World War I they too 
tended to split into ever more groups, often 
representing petty special interests. If one studies 
the history of, c.g., liberal parties in Germany 
prior to 1918, one is struck by the confusing 
number (and names) of forever changing, split- 
ting, merging, and again disintegrating factions. 
The ruling powers played off one against the 
other but^never allowed them to become part- 
ners in responsible government. The average 
party remained a combination of “church” and 
“pressure group.” In America pressures work 
from the outside on parties and their leaders 
and deputies; in Germany interests like labor or 
farmers organize themselves as political parties 
and try to conceal their practical character be- 
hind an idealistic creed. In this they resemble 
French parties. But German parties, reflecting 
their society, are for the most part centralized 
“machines,” run by a self-perpetuating party bu- 
reaucracy, with party discipline, and without 
members at large or voters having much in- 
fluence over organization and formulation of 
policies. 

While this recalls the British system, there 
has been in Germany group, rather than indi- 
vidual, leadership. Forceful leaders have been 
infrequent in German party life. Local “bosses” 
in the American sense have also been the ex- 


ception, all this mainly because of the low 
esteem in which the “politician” has been held 
in Germany. Since important positions in public 
life have been in the hands of a permanent bu- 
reaucracy, the politician had little by way of 
“spoils” to distribute; his own job as a politician, 
even if he managed to be elected to some assem- 
bly, was unimportant before 1918 and continued 
to be regarded so under Weimar. For diets — 
then, as today — were considered mere “talking 
shops.” If the politician manages to obtain a 
really influential position in the executive part 
of government, he is often considered out-of- 
placc, because he takes the place traditionally 
reserved to members of the old ruling groups. 
So was, for example, Ebert, first President of 
the Weimar Republic, in contrast to Hinden- 
burg, his “non-partisan,” in reality nationalist 
Junker successor. All of this accounts for the 
failure of German party life to attract the force- 
ful, ambitious, or broad-minded, and for the 
prevalence of the mediocre, elderly, and bureau- 
cratic-minded. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 

Roughly, the German party system compares 
with the systems of the three main Western de- 
mocracies as follows: 1. It is a “more-than-one- 
party” system; that is, in common with the 
American, British, and French systems it has 
(except for the Nazi period and present Eastern 
Germany) been a system of genuine, freely or- 
ganized, freely functioning and competing 
parties. 

2. It is a “more-than-two” party system; that 
is, like the French, and unlike the American 
and the British, the German party system has 
never produced two major parties that domi- 
nated the scene and alternated in government. 

3. It is a system without agreement on funda- 
mental issues; that is, again like the French and 
unlike the American and British, German par- 
ties have not agreed on the essentials of a con- 
stitution. Fundamental problems of how to or- 
ganize state and government have remained 
party issues, and there has been a tendency to- 
ward the formation of opposed extremist parties. 

4. German parties, unlike those of the United 
States, and like those of France and Britain, are 
“representative” in the sense of representing spe- 
cific social classes, reflecting specific economic 
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interests, and having definite doctrines; in their 
insistence on basic dogma they even surpass 
the British and French parties. 

5. German parties arc centralized; like the 
British and unlike the other two they are not 
grassroot affairs with the center of organization 
in local or regional units; they are dominated 
by, and integral parts of, a centralized machine 
and its bureaucracy. 

Thus the German party system is like the 
French in being multi-party, doctrinaire, 
founded on economic and social interests, and 
split on fundamentals; like the British in being 
based on interests and in being centralized. It is 
unlike the French in being centralized, unlike 
the British in being multi-party and in lacking 
basic constitutional agreements, and unlike the 
American system in almost everything. It is 
thus most remote from the American system, 
and closest to the French. As in France, party 
rule in Germany necessarily means coalition 
government; it has run into similar difficulties.^ 

II. THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
PARTY SYSTEM AFTER 1945 

Four Licensed Parties 

The Potsdam program for the political re- 
construction of Germany included the reorgani- 
zation of political parties. But how was party 
life to be revived in a country which for over 
twelve yearns had lived under totalitarian rule? 
Democratic principles seemed to demand giving 
Germans a free hand to set up their new po- 
litical organizations. But this involved the risk 
that Nazis would revive their shattered organi- 
zations, and that antifascist groups might take 
undesirable actions. The Western powers feared 

^ The above sharp characterizations arc necessarily over- 
flrawn. For instance, as in France, though not to the same 
degree, CiJerman parties difTer between those most highly 
centralized (the Leftist ones) and the less centralized and 
less burcauenatized middle class parties. Moreover, since 
after World War II there has been more agreement on 
constitutional essentials in Western Germany, due to the 
formation of two moderate major parties, there ha.s been 
more forceful personal leadership in these parties, and a 
slight trend toward increased popular participation in 
party life. These differences and developments arc de- 
scribed in the sections following. 


that the so-callcd “antifa” (antifascist) groups 
which had sprung up in major cities and were 
composed of anti-Nazis of different political 
colors, but with many Communists among 
them, might come under the control of the lat- 
ter; so they were dissolved. The Soviets like- 
wise frowned on spontaneous action. They sub- 
stituted for it a system which subsequently was 
introduced into the other zones, the licensing 
of a limited number of parties, by allowing 
groups to organize themselves only after official 
permission from MG. 

After importing exiled German Communists 
from Moscow and thus giving the Communist 
Party (CP) a head start, Soviet MG allowed the 
Social Democrats to organize themselves in the 
Eastern zone; then, in order to have parity be- 
tween “proletarians” and “bourgeois,” they li- 
censed two middle class parties, the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) and the Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP). This gave them the 
jump on the Western powers, which wanted the 
new parties in their zones to grow from the 
grassroots. But hope for a Cierman grassroots 
democracy waned. After the suppression of one 
such movement (the antifas), Germans fell back 
into the old habit of forming centrally organ- 
ized parties. When four parties, resembling tra- 
ditional pre-Nazi parties (Communists on the 
extreme Left, Social Democrats moderately Left- 
ist, Christian Democrats in the center, and Lib- 
erals, moderately Rightist) were officially li- 
censed, surviving Weimar leaders filled the void 
and organized the new parties on the pattern 
they had known. The masses, dazed and apa- 
thetic, took little interest. They voted dutifully 
for the new “democratic” parties and followed 
their leadership docilely. 

The story of German party developments after 
the establishment of the Reich in 1871 was thus 
repeated. Under Hohenzollern rule parties were 
denied real participation in public life; under 
occupation the licensed parties were seemingly 
controlled by foreign rulers. Since they were 
advertised as “democratic,” democracy itself was 
discredited by their actual lack of power and 
responsibility. Many Germans who might have 
been ready to participate in responsible govern- 
ment held back and became a leadership rcser- 
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voir for antidemocratic groups. Or, like the 
masses, they fell back into the familiar German 
habit of rejecting party life as an evil and ex- 
pecting real achievement from those whom they 
traditionally thought of as “doers” rather than 
“talkers”; for instance, from a reorganized bu- 
reaucracy. 

Party Strength 

In other respects, developments after 1945 
call the early Weimar period. As in all liber- 
ated Europe, the trend at first was to the Left. 
The Nazis and their Rightist collaborators were 
discredited, more so than even the monarchists 
had been after 1918. The Communists, their 
brief defection of 1939-41 (the period of the 
Stalin-Hit ler pact) forgotten, had gained pres- 
tige as leaders in the antifascist underground 
struggle. The German worker was inclined to 
realize that the Weimar split of the labor move- 
ment into Socialists and Communists had been 
a tragedy, and was ready to back co-operation 
of all “socialists.” But the Soviets squandered 
this store of good will; their behavior in the 
Soviet zone and their high-handed treatment of 
the non-CP parties alienated all but the most 
loyal Communists. When they forced the Social 
Democratic leaders into the merger with the 
Communist Party (see above, p, 659), they 
destroyed the chance of genuine labor collabora- 
tion. In their zone they thus prepared the way 
for one-party rule. Outside their zone the Com- 
munist vote declined rapidly. 

The decline of the Communist Party has left 
Western Germany, in contrast to other Conti- 
mental countries (such as France, p. 283, and 
Italy), a country where the moderate (non- 
Communist) socialists have the backing of the 
major portion of labor. This, plus the existence 
of the strong moderate middle class parties, es- 
pecially the Christian Democrats, at first gave 
the political map of post-World War II Ger- 
many the early Weimar coloring. A combina- 
tion of moderately Leftist and Centrist parties 
seemed to augur well for democratic develop- 
ments. But the picture was somewhat deceptive 
from the beginning. Since no nondemocratic or 
antidemocratic parties on the Right were permit- 


ted, voters had no cha,nce but to vote for demo- 
cratic parties. Some of these, and in particular 
the middle class parties, served thus as conven- 
ient stop-over places for Rightist voters. As in 
other Western European countries after the war, 
these parties thus gradually shifted more to the 
Right. Among both Christian Democrats and 
Liberals Rightist-conservative, authoritarian, and 
even neo-Nazi tendencies have made their ap- 
pearance. Moreover, when the license system was 
abolished, parties outside the four established 
ones reappeared, and a proliferation of ultra- 
nationalist and antidemocratic parties has drawn 
a growing proportion of voters. These groups 
are still comparatively small, and disunited. So 
were, in the early twenties, the various “folkish” 
groups of which Hitler’s was one. Thus danger 
signs already appear. 

Initial strength of the moderate parties was 
reflected in political co-operation. Early govern- 
ments in the Western Lander were generally 
coalitions of all four parties. With the develop- 
ing East-West antagonism, the Communists 
were the first to go, or be compelled to go. Then 
an increasing antagonism developed between So- 
cialists and their bourgeois partners. In the new 
federal government of Western Germany (as al- 
ready in the preceding bizonal administration) 
the Christian Democrats emerged as the major 
government party, and their leadership has since 
been trying (though not always successfully) to 
divest the party from Socialist connections in 
those Land governments where the ‘‘Great 
Coalition” still survives. 


SPD (Social Demo- 

1912 

1928 

All Ger. West Ger. 

1949 

West Ger. 

cratic Party) 

34.8 

29.8 

26.9 

29.2 

CP (Communist Party) 

— 

10.6 

8.6 

5.7 

Center ^ 

16.4 

15.2 

23.3 

34.1 

Liberals 2 

13.6 

8.7 

8.9 \ 

11.9 

Democrats ^ 

12.3 

4.8 

4.6/ 

Conservatives ^ 

12.2 

14.2 

9.5 

— 

Others 

10.7 

16.7 

18.2 

19.1 


^ 1928 including Bavarian People's Party; 1949 CDU, 
CSU. Center Party. 

2 1928: German People'* Party; 1949: FDP. 

® 1912; Progressive Party; 1949: FDP. 

^ 1928; German Nationalists. 

The table shown above shows party strength 
in percentages of valid votes for three widely 
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separated German elections: those of the last 
Hohenzollern Reichstag in 1912; those of the 
last pre-depression, “normal” Reichstag of the 
Weimar period in 1928; and those of the 
Bundestag under the Bonn Constitution in 
1949. Since the Western German vote in 1949 
was only in part of what was previous Ger- 
many, percentages referring to the vote in the 
corresponding Western part of Germany in 
1928 have been added to the 1928 figures. 

Noticeable first of all from these figures is 
the striking continuity in the strength of major 
voting groups throughout the three periods, 
showing how firm the division of German vot- 
ers into major political blocs has always been. 
Thus labor, still united in 1912 and since then 
divided into SPD and CP, has throughout con- 
trolled about one-third of the electorate (35 
per cent), and political Catholicism between 
one-sixth and one-fifth (15 to 20 per cent). 
The higher figures of the present Christian 
Democrats are due in part to the higher pro- 
portion of Catholics in present Western Ger- 
many, as appears from a comparison of Center 
Party figures in 1928 in all of Germany and 
in the West. Liberalism, as everywhere, has de- 
clined since pre- World War I days, but since 
then has had a steady 12 to 14 per cent of the 
vote. The remaining one-third has traditionally 
been on the Right. It is now still partly within 
such parties as CDU and FDP (Free Demo- 
cratic Party, the name of the Liberals in West- 
ern Germany). Taking this into consideration, 
the encouraging low percentage of extremists 
(CP and Rightist groups) in 1949 seems less 
meaningful. Only the SPD and the new 
(splinter) Center Party, in programs and actual 
backing, are clearly democratic. They constitute 
about one-third of the vote. Even if one adds 
to this one-half of the CDU and of the FDP 
vote as genuinely democratic, the total is not 
more than 50 per cent. It was about the same 
in 1928. This 50:50 division of the German elec- 
torate in “normal” times reflects the German 
political dilemma, the stalemate between demo- 
cratic and antidemocratic forces. Victory, tradi- 
tionally, has been with those who were able to 
throw into the scale the weight of forces and 
institutions outside of parliaments and voting. 


III. THE DIFFERENT PARTIES AND THEIR 
PROGRAMS: A. IN WESTERN 
GERMANY 

The Communist Party 

Communism was strong in Weimar Ger- 
many because it appeared to a large segment 
of the working class as a genuine and independ- 
ent socialist movement. Communism is weak 
in present-day Western Germany because it has 
become apparent that it is a puppet in the 
hands of a foreign power. Actually German 
Communists — like all other members of the 
Comintern — had. become subservient to the 
Moscow party line by the early twenties. But 
until 1933 this fact was less apparent to the 
GermsKi workers than was the failure of the So- 
cial Democrats to achieve socialist aims through 
democratic-parliamentary processes. Since 1945, 
however, Communism has become identified 
with Russia and Soviet policies, and German 
Communists receive the same fear and hatred 
as does the Soviet Union. If, other than the 
Communists proper, there are in Germany 
today some who favor co-operation with the 
Soviets and their German henchmen in the 
Eastern zone, they do so not out of pro-Com- 
munist sentiment but because they want to play 
off the East against the West, or because they 
are under an illusion that in a combination of 
Western Germany and the Soviet sphere they, 
the Western German industrialists or militar- 
ists, rather than the rulers of the Soviet Union, 
would come out on top. But the number of 
such persons is small. 

Postwar German experience with Soviet 
Communism, which Germans hold responsible 
for the present split of the country and for con- 
ditions in Eastern Germany, accounts for this 
decline of the CP in Western Germany. The 
contrast with France and Italy is striking. In 
France Communists control one-fourth of the 
vote and are the strongest workers’ party. In 
West Germany they are insignificant in the 
over-all voting picture and are no longer a seri- 
ous competitor of the SPD, even for the labor 
vote. Thus in iMnd Northrhine-Westphalia 
(which includes the Ruhr, a traditional Com- 
munist stronghold in Weimar times), Commu- 
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tilst strength declined from 13.7 per cent of the 
vote to 7.6 in 1949, and to 5.5 in 1950 Land 
elections. The party has not been able to make 
up for these losses from expellees or any other 
group. Communist inHucnce has also declined 
in works councils and in trade unions, even in 
those like the miners’ where it was strongly 
entrenched. However, workers who do not vote 
CP in general elections sometimes endorse 
Communists in union and factory elections, 
where Communists often pose as nonparty rep- 
resentatives of labor. It is imaginable that Com- 
munism might develop new strength should 
economic conditions grow worse and large- 
scale unemployment occur. But barring military 
or political expansion of the Soviets to the West 
it seems doomed to relative unimportance, ex- 
cept as a tightly organized “Fifth column” for 
propaganda and subversion. 

Organizationally the Western CP has tried 
to establish itself as a “Socialist Unity Party,” 
part of the Eastern SED, but it was prevented 
from operating under this false label by Allied 
veto. Since 1949 it has been officially separate 
from the Eastern SED, but its program and 
structure reflect those of the “Big Brother.” It 
has been beset by “deviationism,” with frequent 
purges and defections of those accused of “Tito- 
ism” (actually those who cannot stomach total 
subservience to Soviet control). It now faces 
suppression as an “antidemocratic party.” While 
the party as such is still legal," almost all of 
its affiliated organizations, including the “Free 
Ckrman Youth,” and most of its newspapers 
have been banned. Whether a party driven 
underground will prove to be less dangerous 
than a party in the open remains to be seen. 

The Social Democratic Party (SPD) 

Since Communism in Germany has never 
been able to command the adherence of a 
majority of the working class, the SPD has 
been, and is, the major representative of that 
class. Founded at about the same time that the 
industrial workers class arose in Germany, the 
SPD never had to win the worker over from 
allegiance to pre-existing liberal or similar 

2 Proceedings to outlaw it were inaugurated before the 
Constitutional Court late in 1951. 


groups and render him politically “class con- 
scious,” a problem with which socialist and 
labor parties elsewhere have had to struggle. 
The sustained strength of the party from the 
time when it had triumphantly emerged from 
Bismarck’s antisocialist fight (see p. 608) to 
the end of the Weimar period, and from 1945 
onward, when it again emerged from illegality, 
is thus hardly surprising. Its technically unsur- 
passed organization, the discipline and devotion 
of its members, its press, youth and women’s 
groups, indoctrination schools, vacation camps, 
its control of and financial subsidies from the 
“Free Trade Unions” have for a long time been 
envied and imitated by other socialist parties. 
But with all its outward strength, the SPD has 
had a relatively slight impact on social and 
political developments in Germany. If one takes 
into consideration its foremost programmatic 
aim, the transformation of society from capital- 
ism into socialism, its actual achievement seems 
rather insignificant. The reason for this is found 
in the circumstances of its origins and develop- 
ments, 

HISTORY 

Under the Empire, when even moderately 
liberal groups were excluded from government, 
the SPD’s impact on political developments 
could only be negative, namely, to rally against 
itself, and against progress, all the conservative- 
reactionary forces of Germany. Filling the gap 
in German society and politics which elsewhere 
was filled by liberal reform parties, the SPD 
in opposition and exclusion clung to the radi- 
calism of its main founders, Marx and Engels. 
Yet even prior to World War I, despite lip 
service to class struggle and other revolutionary 
principles, the majority of the party had veered 
toward “revisionism,” which held that the aims 
of socialism could and should be attained grad- 
ually and through democratic processes. In 
1918, this opportunity seemed to have come. 
The SPD missed it, not only in the sense of not 
bringing socialism to Germany (which could 
not have been done democratically at that 
time), but even in its more moderate aim of 
laying the foundations for genuine political 
democracy. Instead, the party contented itself 
with economic concessions (like collective bar- 
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gaining) granted by the middle classes and with 
the establishment of the formal constitutional 
framework of Weimar. The existence of a revo- 
lutionary Communist movement at its left in 
part accounts for this failure. Unable to com- 
mand a united workers’ front, the SPD had to 
find collaborators among “bourgeois” groups. 
M('re important, it lacked forceful leaders, like 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg on the 
Communist Left. The joke about the develop- 
ment of Stalinism in Soviet Russia comes to 
mind here: the “victory of the proletariat” 
turned into a “victory of the secretariat.” Party 
secretaries, after becoming state officials, be- 
haved true to Prussian tradition. There is the 
story of an SPD minister in 1919, who, before 
starting upon his official duties, looked up the 
existing party resolutions for guidance on gov- 
ernment and administration; finding none, he 
felt free to adopt the Prussian standards. An 
additional and chief cause for failure was the 
fact that authoritarian and reactionary forces 
were still strong. The party felt that it had to 
forego pressing even mildly progressive policies 
in order to save the constitutional framework 
from being overthrown. Such policy of the 
minor evil rarely achieves significant results. 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

Today the party has what it has lacked since 
the prC'World War I days of August BebeJ’s 
leadership: a forceful leader, Kurt Schumacher. 
Traditionally, the SPD has always been the 
prototype of the strongly centralized German 
party, with a party “machine” which managed 
to control the membership at large. In contrast 
to the more Rightist, middle class parties, SPD 
followers are usually actual members of the 
party, take an active interest in its policies, form 
“wings” and advocate diverging policies. But 
the party machine (traditionally consisting of 
party functionaries, employees of the party “en- 
terprises” like the press, Social Democratic trade 
union officials, and Social Democratic holders 
of government positions and posts in the social 
insurance agencies) has always known how to 
form a self-perpetuating ruling bloc. The ma- 
chine has manipulated the elected party organs, 
such as the annual Party Congresses, through 


the devices well known to students of American 
party organization, and thus the Party Execu- 
tive has usually been the vantage point from 
which the party leadership has controlled the 
party at large. Opposition to this group oli- 
garchy came usually from Leftist wings within 
the party, but its only effect has, usually, been 
the creation of some insignificant splinter 
group, while the majority of the members re- 
mained under the control of the party bureauc- 
racy. 

Similar “rule from above” prevails today, but 
it is personal rather than oligarchic leadership. 
The Party Executive controls the Congresses, 
but it is in turn controlled by the Party Chair- 
man. Schumacher rules through his magnetic 
personality, his charism, his ability to spellbind 
the masses. While he leaves local and regional 
party organizations leeway in what he considers 
relatively minor issues like job patronage, he 
secs to it that there are no deviations from the 
general policies which he lays down, and he 
uses both Party Executive and the parliamen- 
tary parry for the enforcement of these policies. 
The German worker, unused to dynamic leader- 
ship, has so far followed him with enthusiasm. 

POLICIES AND CHANCES 

Schumacher’s principal policy has been to de- 
emphasize the “class” issue and to emphasize 
nationalist issues. In the party’s Hanover pro- 
gram of 1946 socialization was played down in 
favor of liberal and democratic principles, and 
the party has since posed as the champion of 
German patriotism and German national, even 
revisionist, aims, accusing its main competitor, 
the CDU, of being remiss in this respect. The 
party’s suppression in Eastern Germany, one of 
its former strongholds, while disadvantageous 
in terms of voting figures, lets it appear as a 
martyr in the anti-Communist struggle. Its 
moderate attitude in economic issues and indus- 
trial relations has borne fruit in labor’s victory 
in the question of “co-determination” (below, 
pp. 732-33); whether this will actually increase 
labor’s influence in management remains to be 
seen. Largely because of Allied prodding, the 
SPD has divorced itself from its previous close 
connection with the trade unions. While this 
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has freed the party from a vested economic in- 
terest, it also deprives it of the political backing 
and financial support of that powerful group. 
Its nationalism has yielded the party electoral 
successes, particularly since 1950, when this ap- 
proach was coupled with opposition to immedi- 
ate rearmament. On the other hand, German 
Rightists have usually been more apt than mod- 
erates or Leftists to thrive on nationalist agita- 
tion; they may in the end deprive the Socialists 
of the fruits of this kind of propaganda. 

Schumacher’s policy seems to be to turn the 
SPD into a German version of the British Labor 
Party. The question is whether the party will 
be able to attract nonlabor groups which alone 
would enable it to implement its program 
through parliamentary majorities. This seems 
doubtful, for, despite recent successes in some 
Land elections, it has not made inroads into 
specific nonlabor groups, such as expellees, and, 
of course, has nowhere come near to an abso- 
lute majority. This, under German conditions, 
seems to be forlorn hope. It may be that the 
SPt) has always wanted too much and too 
little at the same time. Texj much in hoping to 
attain socialism through democratic means, for 
its middle class allies have never been ready to 
concede this possibility, and the SPD needs 
allies in order to arrive at decisions democrati- 
cally. Too little in its belief that the forms of 
democracy are more important for a function- 
ing political democracy than reforms of authori- 
tarian institutions and attitudes. It has thus not 
been able so far to fulfill in Germany the func- 
tion which seems particularly its own, namely 
that of a progressive reform party. Whether it 
will be able to remedy this in the future largely 
depends on foreign developments. As the only 
large Cicrman party with genuinely democratic 
following and the only socialist party on the 
Continent which has the allegiance of the work- 
ers without significant CP competition, its role 
would seem crucial in the battle for a non- 
totalitarian Europe. But, like other “middle” 
groups and “third force” movements in the 
world today, it is in danger of being crushed 
between the Communist hammer-and-sickle 
and the anvil of Rightist reaction. 
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Christian Democratic (Christian Social) 
Union (CDU-^CSU) 

PREDECESSORS 

For the first time in the history of German 
parties there emerged in 1945 a dominant non- 
socialist party, which today is still the largest of 
the political parties in Western Germany: the 
Christian Democratic Union, in Bavaria called 
the Christian Social Union (CDU, CSU). 
There always had been in Germany three or 
four main nonsocialist parties. The Conserva- 
tives (during Weimar called German National- 
ists) represented the old, particularly Prussian 
ruling classes, the Junl{ers and their agrarian 
interests, the upper officialdom, the army, the 
established Protestant churches, and parts of 
the professional and industrial middle class. Its 
program was authoritarian-monarchist, nation- 
alistic, and anti-Semitic. Next to it were the 
Liberals, usually split into a more Rightist 
group (the National Liberals of the Hohenzol- 
Icrn era, later called the German People’s 
Party), representing mainly big business, and 
the more Leftist Progressives (under Weimar 
the German Democratic Party), pledged to po- 
litical democracy and chiefly representing lower 
middle class elements. In addition there was the 
Center Party, founded to defend the interests of 
the Catholic minority in the predominantly 
Protestant Reich of 1871, the only German pai ty 
whose following cut through class lines, rally- 
ing to its banner Catholic workers as well as 
members of the upper and lower middle classes. 
Its program and policies, reflecting this merger 
of different social groups and economic interests 
in a common religious bond, insisted on reli- 
gious freedoms and privileges while being op- 
portunistic in regard to form of government 
and trying to combine valuable features of a 
free as well as a regulated economy. 

PRESENT WINGS AND ORGANIZATION 

The CDU is the successor to at least portiims 
of all of these groups, most significantly to the 
old Center Party. Following World War II, 
large parts of the nonsocialist populations of 
Europe, liberated from or disillusioned with 
totalitarianism and unwilling to join Rightist 
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parties discredited by collaboration with fas- 
cism, favored a progressive movement based on 
Christian principles, some people because they 
genuinely embraced antitotalitarian and demo- 
cratic ideals, others because this seemed to be 
the only effective way to stem a more radical 
socialist flood. Hence the MRP in France (p. 
288), the Italian Christian Democrats, and the 
German CDU. In contrast to its brother-parties 
in France and Italy, the German CDU includes 
both Catholics and Protestants on a common 
Christian basis. 

Since their inception, these Christian Demo- 
cratic parties in Europe have developed in two 
ways. The rise of a strong competitor on the 
Right has caused the Christian Democrats to 
become one of the “middle groups” (as in 
France). Or, as in Italy, they have themselves 
become an out-and-out antisocialist, “vested- 
interest” party of the Right. For the German 
CDU both possibilities still exist. In policies as 
well as organization it is beset with contradic- 
tions. While it embraces states-rights principles 
and itself is rather loosely organized in a federa- 
tion of regional parties, it actually is under the 
leadership of one man, Konrad Adenauer, who 
as present Federal Chancellor rules Western 
Germ^liy in a strongly centralized manner. 
While its program speaks out against “free en- 
terprise*’ in favor of social reform, as a govern- 
ment party it has been pledged to an unham- 
pered “market economy.” 

The CDU was the last among the major par- 
ties to organize itself on an interzonal level 
(Goslar Party Congress, 1950), and the Chris- 
tian Social Union in Bavaria still remains or- 
ganizationally separate. This latter group is the 
successor to a Bavarian Catholic party which 
during Weimar had split away from the Center, 
being more agrarian-conservative and states- 
rights-minded than the mother party. Repre- 
senting the “native” Bavarian peasant and mid- 
dle classes, the CSU is under extremely con- 
servative-clerical leadership. It is increasingly 
threatened by an even more “particularist” 
group (the Bavarian Party, see below), as well 
as by groups representing the refugee vote. At 
the other end of the CDU spectrum was, after 
1945, the CDU of the Soviet zone, mildly so- 
cialist and strongly centralistic. After its “co- 


ordination” with SED policies, its independent 
leaders fled the zone and now represent in the 
West an Eastern “CDU in exile.” 

The CDU, like other middle class parties in 
Germany, is distinguished from the SPD (and 
the CP) in that its mass following are not usu- 
ally members who take an active part in party 
affairs. In the SPD the main internal problem 
is the contest between the membership at large 
and party bureaucracy; in parties such as the 
CDU, a party bureaucracy, joined by numeri- 
cally small groups of professionals, academi- 
cians, and other lay members, is free to run 
party affairs. Their major problem is to keep 
the backing of the voters. The Leftist parties 
can rely on their members’ trooping to the 
polling places, but between elections, they have 
the problem of intraparty discipline which the 
CDU and other more Rightist parties seldom 
face. There, a relatively small group of politi- 
cians is in control of party affairs but faces the 
problem of maintaining the allegiance of the 
different social groups on whose backing they 
depend at election time. 

POLICIES AND CHANCES 

Despite the diversity of the groups which 
back it, CDU chairman Konrad Adenauer has 
so far managed to control the party and lay 
down uniform policies for it. The present Fed- 
eral Chancellor, a Catholic and a former Center 
Party leader, strongly antitotalitarian but also 
strongly authoritarian, represents the conserva- 
tive wing of the party, and his rule reflects the 
victory of this wing over those to the Left. 
These latter are chiefly composed of the work- 
ers’ wing of political Catholicism and its trade 
union arm, the former Christian Trade Unions 
(now in the over-all trade union organization 
of Western Germany). Its stronghold is in the 
Ruhr, and its leader, Karl Arnold, is the only 
forceful competitor to Adenauer in the party. 
The so-called Ahlen platform of the British- 
zone CDU of 1947 advocated nationalization of 
coal and steel, participation of workers in the 
management of private industry, and dissolu- 
tion of cartels and monopolies. The actual poli- 
cies of the party, most energetically promoted 
by Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, arc for 
protection of private property and favor free 
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enterprise and free trade. These policies enjoy 
the backing of major portions of Ruhr industry, 
the civil service (the federal civil service has 
been established largely on the basis of Ade- 
nauer’s patronage), and parts of the peasantry 
and the lower middle class. Some more pro- 
gressive elements, dismayed with the conserva- 
tism of the party line as well as with the party’s 
Protestant admixture, have established a new 
Center Party. This group, almost undistinguish- 
able from the SPD in its economic program but 
distinguished from it by its religious and edu- 
cational program, and also by its anticentralism, 
is mainly found in the Rhine-Westphalia area, 
where it deprived the CDU of about one- 
fourth of its vote in 1949. However, it has now 
branched out into South-German Lander also. 

While its economic conservatism thus threat- 
ens the CDU with the dissension of its Left, 
its strongly Catholic character entails a threat 
of defection by Protestants. The partition of 
Germany has favored Catholicism in the West 
because most German Catholics live there. Cath- 
olic ‘ control of the CDU is driving many of 
the party’s surprisingly numerous Protestant 
followers into other nonsocialist parties. There 
are additional reasons which make it doubtful 
whether, in the long run, the party will be able 
to retain its large middle class following. With 
the organization of new Rightist parties, many 
former German Nationalists (and former 
Nazis) who joined the CDU as a halfway 
house have already begun to move toward the 
Right again. But the old Center Party could 
always rely on at least half of the voting power 
of Catholics (most “nominal” Catholics, par- 
ticularly among workers, voting SPD or CP), 
and since women voted Center in the relation 
of 6 women to 4 men, the CDU is further fa- 
vored by the present German sex distribution. 
Even with Protestant, Rightist, and Leftist de- 
fections it is likely to maintain about 25 per 
cent of the Western vote. Whether or not it 
will remain, or become, a force for German 
democracy depends on whether its leadership 
will try to make up for losses to the Right by 
increased nationalism and reactionism of its 
own, or whether it will write off the Rightist 
defectors and concentrate on its moderate and 
more democratic backing by Center and Left. 


Free Democratic Party (FDP) 

PROGRAM 

The FDP, which emerged as the third larg- 
est party at the 1949 elections (12 per cent of 
the vote), is somewhat difficult to characterize. 
Judging from its program and, in part, its lead- 
ership, it seems to be the successor to both pre- 
vious liberal parties. It is economically conserva- 
tive, “free enterprise,” without even the slight- 
est concessions to socialism or state planning. 
In cultural and certain political-constitutional 
questions, however, it shares the views of the 
SPD. It stands for separation of state and 
church, and opposes clericalism and denomina- 
tional schools in favor of interdenominational 
education; it is strongly centralistic in the in- 
terest of national unity, and supports the new 
constitutional framework. In its combination of 
economic conservatism and cultural-political 
progressivism it resembles the traditional 
French Radical Socialists (see pp. 290-91). 

POLICIES 

In its backing, however, the party appears less 
clear-cut and homogeneous. Organizationally, 
it is true, the FDP now unifies the host of lib- 
eral parties of various zones and lender which 
merged in 1948 (breaking first with the Soviet 
zone Liberal Democratic Party, which has de- 
veloped into a dependency of the SED). But 
its strength derives from very different strata 
in different regions. Its “official” predecessors 
(National Liberals and Progressives) repre- 
sented big business on the one hand, and 
smaller trade and more enlightened burghers 
on the other. The latter group still backs the 
FDP in regions such as Southwest Germany, 
the traditional stronghold of liberal democracy 
in Germany. In other regions the party repre- 
sents big business. But it can hardly be said that 
big business as a group is behind it; it equally 
favors the CDU, which enables it to work 
through both at some times and to oppose un- 
favorable trends in the CDU with the help of 
the FDP at other times. 

CHANCES 

In addition, FDP ranks arc increasingly 
swelled by nationalists, who may be former 
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German Nationalists (including, since 1951, 
professional military men) or former Nazis. 
This following is largest in regions like Hesse, 
where the party is “right'* of the CDU (while 
in Wurttemberg, for example, it is left of the 
latter). Its anticlericalism has gained it some 
Protestant protest votes against the CDU in the 
more Catholic regions. It is stronger in urban 
centers than in the countryside. It thus faces 
two ways, as German liberalism has done so 
often: In the person of its chairman, Theodor 
Heuss, it has presented the new republic with 
a genuinely democratic presidential figurehead; 
but its future trends can be surmised from the 
fact that its voting strength has no more than 
remained stable where it is more progressive, 
while it has increased where it is ultra-nation- 
alist. Thus in Hesse it jumped from 8 per cent 
in 1946 to 28 in 1949. ^95^ congress, 

the moderate wing barely prevailed over a radi- 
cal-nationalist opposition. Like the non-Catholic 
portion of the CDU, a large proportion of the 
FDP voters may be only transient guests in the 
course of their journey farther to the Right. 

Other Parties and Groups 

Since political parties have been free to or- 
ganize without licensing, a host of minor par- 
ties have sprung up in Western Germany, prov- 
ing not only that traditional German sectional- 
ism is not dead but also that important por- 
tions of the electorate had not found permanent 
homes in the four parties mentioned so far. 
These minor parties, together, polled close to 
20 per cent in 1949; and one of them is a part- 
ner in the present federal government coalition. 
In the 1950 regional elections in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein they polled over 40 per cent of the total. 
This shows that the present German party sys- 
tem is by no means stabilized. 

These minor parties represent three main 
population groups (in addition to the new 
Center Party, mentioned above) : Rightist na- 
tionalists and neo-Nazis, ardent rcgionalists 
(particularists) and refugees (expellees). 

THE BAVARIAN PARTY (bp) 

This party, with its slogan “Bavaria for the 
Bavarians," represents the extreme particular- 
ism of the Bavarian peasant and small burgher 


who consider “foreigner" anybody not born 
Bavarian. They resent not only refugees but 
also bombed-out "Prussians.” (The term "Prus- 
sian,” denoting any non-Bavarian, is usually en- 
dowed with an unprintable prefix.) They favor 
the restoration of the Bavarian Wittelsbach dy- 
nasty, oppose the Bonn Constitution as over- 
ccntralistic, and advocate Bavarian "independ- 
ence” in a loose German confederation. While 
not very significant nationally, this party has 
been able to attract a large bloc of voters in 
Bavaria proper (1949: 20 per cent). It is clerical 
and economically ultra-conservative; extreme 
Rightist, antidemocratic tendencies have also 
become noticeable in the Bavarian Party. 

GERMAN PARTY (dp) 

This party emerged as a kind of Northern 
and Protestant counterpart to the Bavarian 
Party. It originated from a particularist move- 
ment in Hanover, backed by those Hanoverians 
who remained anti-Prussian after the annexa- 
tion of their kingdom by Prussia in 1866. In- 
significant prior to 1945, this group, after the 
demise of Prussia, attracted the vote of the 
Lower Saxon peasant anxious to maintain his 
status and property against interference from 
federal government as well as against land re- 
form in favor of expellees. Success in Lower 
Saxony encouraged its leaders to branch out 
into other regions, where the party has at- 
tracted votes of wealthy farmers as well as other 
antisocialist middle class elements. With its 
emphasis on the traditional civil service, its hos- 
tility to denazification, and, despite its stress on 
states’ rights, its general nationalist-reactionary 
attitude, the party now competes with the CDU 
and the FDP for the Rightist middle class vote 
everywhere in Protestant regions. With seven- 
teen deputies in the Bonn diet, it is a junior 
partner in the present government coalition. As 
in the case of the FDP and the Protestant 
wing of the CDU, however, it seems doubtful 
whether the DP will be able to command con- 
tinued allegiance of its Rightist voters in com- 
petition with even more outspoken Rightist-na- 
tionalist parties. 

ULTRA-RIGHTIST PARTIES 

Radically Rightist opinion of the antidemo- 
cratic and Nazi sort was not allowed to express 
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itself immedktcly after 1945; it was probably 
not widespread at that time anyway. Since then, 
in addition to the emergence of Rightist tend- 
encies in parties such as CDU and FDP, many 
Rightist groups have tried to organize them- 
selves into full-fledged political parties and to 
attract the far-spread but still homeless ultra- 
nationalist and neo-Nazi vote. At first personal 
jealousy among competing leaders and pro- 
grammatic differences kept them apart, and 
there was a bewildering variety of splitting, 
merging, reorganizing groups. All were alike, 
however, in their violent opposition to Bonn 
and the ‘"established” parties, to parliamentar- 
ism and “formal” democracy, in their anti- 
Semitism (of the “a pity not all Jews were 
gassed” variety), and in their defense of 
Nazism. 

In 1951 one group, calling itself the “Socialist 
Reich Party,” emerged as the most significant. 
In that year’s regional election in Land Lower 
Saxony, it polled ii per cent of the vote and 
all but destroyed its Rightist competitors. 
Among its leaders are such persons as the Nazi 
officer who was chiefly responsible for defeating 
the anti-Hitler plot of July 1944 and who now 
makes propaganda capital out of his “last-ditch 
loyalty to the Ftihrer,” a former editor of the 
main Nazi newspaper, the Voel^ische Beobach- 
ter, and a “denazified” former Nazi Gauleiter, 
This party, almost unashamedly and openly 
neo-Nazi, has revived Nazi symbols and or- 
ganizations, including a kind of brown-shirted 
and booted neo-SA. Its leadership began stress- 
ing “legality” and respectability and playing 
down radicalism, just as the Nazis did in the 
middle twenties, when the Bonn government 
started considering its suppression as an ‘"anti- 
democratic” group late in 1951. 

The fact that parties like the Socialist Reich 
Party exist again in Germany is perhaps less 
surprising than the fact that “denazification” 
has not prevented even the most rabid former 
Nazis from taking part in public life, politics, 
and propaganda. This not only reflects the fail- 
ure of ‘"denazification” proper but also endan- 
gers democratic reorientation, which, in a coun- 
try like Germany, should not, at this early 
point, have to face the poisonous competition 
of Nazi propaganda. While the future chances 
of these groups depend to a large measure upon 


economic developments in Germany, their 
emergence in some strength may now already 
have the effect of driving the middle class par- 
ties ever further to the Right in order to meet 
their competition. As under Weimar, this 
would leave democrats and moderate Leftists in 
a precarious and defensive position again. 

REFUGEE GROUPS 

Until 1950 the refugee vote was scattered 
among various established parties, especially 
those which to some extent took notice of the 
plight of the expellee and of his demands (thus 
SPD and, partly, CDU, but not CSU, DP, or 
Bavarian Party). Among these was a Bavarian 
group, the Economic Reconstruction Party 
(WAV), which, under the somewhat cranky 
leadership of one Alfred Loritz, voiced general 
middle class resentment and opposition to exist- 
ing conditions and thus became the “voice of 
the have-nots,” including the refugees. MG did 
not license refugee parties because it wanted to 
integrate refugees into the general party sys- 
tem. This policy failed, as did attempts to inte- 
grate refugees economically into German soci- 
ety. For while in the 1949 elections most refu- 
gees still voted for established parties or radical 
Rightist groups, since then they have organized 
their own parties, such as the “Union of the 
Homeless and Victims of Injustice” (BHE), 
whose name already indicates its resentment 
and its program. This group has scored heavily 
in regional elections. It got 23.4 per cent of the 
vote in Schleswig-Holstein, a Land whose pop- 
ulation is one-third refugee. In Bavaria, it 
gained over 12 per cent of the vote and all but 
wiped out the WAV. Since 1951 there has been 
a slight decline. While in 1950 refugee parties 
were backed by three-fourths of the refugee 
population, in 1951 the BHE was backed by 
only slightly over half of this group where elec- 
tions were held in that year. It may be that 
refugee parties will share the usual fate of “spe- 
cial interest” parties in Germany, n^unely, to 
lose out in favor of more “general,” and usually 
extremist parties ready to exploit the frustra- 
tions and the emotionalism of the group con- 
cerned. At present, the political philosophy of 
the refugees, the new German “fifth estate,” is 
still undefined. They agree on irredentism, the 
demand for the return of, or their return to, 
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their former homelands, and, pending this, a 
demand for temporary satisfaction of their 
claims and interests in rump-Germany; but be- 
yond this everything is vague. 

NONPARTY ASSOCIATIONS OF POLITICAL 
CHARACTER 

Political associations of a nonparty nature 
have commonly been a kind of party-substitute 
for Germans who wanted to be “above” the 
“cvcr-wrangling interest parties.” They have 
been expressive of the German’s desire to merge 
his identity in a larger whole, to be romanti- 
cally one with a group. In their opposition to 
“politics” such groupings have often been more 
influential in German political life than parties 
proper. The Nazi Party grew out of the folkish 
“fighting associations” of post-World War I 
times. Similar groups must be watched now, 
particularly in their influence over the young, 
for which existing parties have proved to be 
singularly unattractive. Many of them are still 
under-cover or esoteric, trying to unite only a 
like-minded few as an elite for future large- 
scale action. Among them is the Bruderschaft 
(Brotherhood), an association of former army 
officers in which high Nazis (one of them for- 
merly on Himmler’s staff) function as leaders. 
There is also a crop of veterans’ organizations, 
now with one roof organization; they are run 
by former officers, nurse a spirit of militarism 
and revenge, and have already come out into 
the open with political demands and declara- 
tions, such as “conditions” for Germany’s par- 
ticipation in Western defense. While it would 
be too early to talk about a revival of Nazi or- 
ganizations, such groupings might well lead 
to organized neo-Nazism. 

It is perhaps truer for Germany than for other 
countries that activist groups are often more 
important than large parties in decisive political 
situations. There is then a danger that such 
groups, closely knit, effectively organized, and 
in possession of a goal or “myth,” simply over- 
run the “normal” parties and their institutions. 
So it was with Nazism in the crisis of the early 
thirties, and so it may become again if the 
parties which at present are in seemingly safe 
control fail to satisfy the basic economic and 
psychological wants of the German people. 


THE DIFFERENT PARTIES AND THEIR 
PROGRAMS: B. IN EASTERN 
GERMANY 

Stooges and Dummies 

In addition to the ruling organization of 
Communism in Eastern Germany (the Socialist 
Unity Party, SED) there arc still a number of 
parties whose existence might mislead the un- 
informed observer into assuming that the 
“Democratic Republic” is a multi-party state. 
In reality all of them are subservient to the 
SED and serve only to give the impression that 
the system is democratic and to “co-ordinate” 
groups and classes that otherwise might not so 
easily be controlled. It has been shown before 
how the Eastern CDU and LDP, the two re- 
maining political parties after the “merger” of 
the Communists and the Social Democrats, 
were brought under the control of the SED 
through the “bloc policy,” purges of their more 
independent leaders, and the system of terror, 
threat, and intimidation subsequently estab- 
lished in the zone. Present leaders of these 
“parties,” whether they are party functionaries, 
diet deputies, members of governments, or high 
officials, are helpless stooges of the ruling group, 
whom they often try to excel in “people’s demo- 
cratic” zeal in order to maintain jobs and 
health. 

But in order even more to undermine the 
hold of these two “older” parties, the Commu- 
nist leadership deliberately established a num- 
ber of competing organizations: so-called “mass 
organizations” (the peasants’ “Mutual Aid As- 
sociations,” the workers’ “Free Trade Unions,” 
the “Free German Youth,” and others) and 
new “political parties” of the Eastern kind, the 
“Farmers Party” and the “National Democratic 
Party” (NDP). The latter group was actually 
established by fiat of the SED in order to at- 
tract former Nazis. 

The Socialist Unity Party {SED) 

DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION 

Communism in Eastern Germany is organ- 
ized as “Socialist Unity Party,” the outgrowth 
of the enforced merger in 1946 of the original 
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Q^mmunists and Socialists. The SED at first 
was actually based on the principle of parity in 
leadership between Communists and former 
Social Democrats, and it tried to have as broad 
a mass basis as possible. Membership was ac- 
quired easily; in fact, it was open to anybody, 
including former Nazis willing to foreswear 
their past. Very soon, however, it appeared that 
the SED was unable to attract the rank and 
file of Social Democrats. In municipal and re- 
gional elections of 1946 former '‘red’’ strong- 
holds, industrial centers like the big Saxonian 
cities, voted middle class, while some rural 
areas, traditionally conservative, voted "red” 
(partly because CDU and LDP had not become 
fully organized there yet and partly as result 
of the land reform). Subsequently the SED 
dropped "parity” and has by now transformed 
itself into an organization in which all key posi- 
tions are held by trusted Communists and the 
line of authority goes from top to bottom. Si- 
multaneously, membership has been reduced. 
Following the big purge of 1951, membership 
was^ officially reported to have dropped from 
close to 2 million to 1.2 million.® 

The SED statute of July 1950 defines the 
Party as a "fighting organization” based on the 
principles of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
As in the Soviet Union, it is an exclusive order, 
or "cadre,” with members carefully selected for 
unquestioning loyalty and discipline. Elected 
party organs are unimportant. The Party Con- 
gress meets only every two years. Decisive are 
the Central Committee (officially elected by the 
Congress), its Politburo, its Secretariat, and its 
Control Commission, which purges disloyal 
members. Politburo and Secretary-General arc 
all-powerful. Present (1951) Party Secretary, 
Walter Ulbricht, is an old "Moscow” Commu- 
nist, that is, a German Communist who went 
to Moscow rather than to a Western country 
during Nazism. "Western” Communists are 
distrusted and removed from posts of influence. 
Ulbricht’s sole potential competitor is Politburo- 
member Wilhelm Zaisser, head of the Ministry 
of State Security and of the secret police and, 

8 At that time, rumor had it that the Security Ministry 
would no longer publish lists of purged officials. Instead, the 
names of those not purged were to be printed. Reason: to 
conserve paper. 


4s such, immediately under the directives of the 
Soviet MVD (Interior Ministry) (pp. 448-49), 

PROGRAM AND POLICIES 

The SED controls all important Eastern or- 
ganizations ("mass organizations”) through oc- 
cupancy of key positions. It rules the state. The 
new Party statute even provides that "the Cen- 
tral Committee determines who represents the 
Party in the highest organs of the state,” no 
matter what the constitution of the Democratic 
Republic says in this respect! Its program 
echoes the official Moscow line, from peace 
propaganda and anti-imperialism to anti-"cos- 
mopolitanism” in science, anti-"objectivism” in 
culture, and anti-"formalism” in art. Its specific 
German program is based on the Soviet line of 
appealing to German nationalism and desire 
for unity. Its propaganda in this respect has 
been directed toward the formation of a broad 
"National Front,” into which everybody in the 
East, including the surviving shadow parties, 
are forced, but which outside of the Eastern 
"zone of silence” has attracted few adherents. 
Its propaganda thunder against Western Ger- 
many’s "enslavement to the West” is hampered 
by the fact that the Eastern regime itself had 
to recognize the present Eastern German 
boundary as definitive. Its propaganda against 
reactionism in the West (failure of denazifica- 
tion, of land reform, and so forth) is largely 
ineffective because of the totalitarian structure 
of its own government and society. 

IV. ELECTIONS 

The German parties, including the radically 
antidemocratic ones as long as they were in op- 
position, have always used democratic elections 
as the principal means to make their influence 
felt. But while in countries like Britain and the 
United States an election is chiefly a means to 
bring about a functioning "Administration” (in 
the American sense of the word), in Germany it 
is frequently considered an end in itself, namely, 
to reveal the comparative strength of the differ- 
ent political groups in the country. "Fair reflec- 
tion of popular attitudes” was considered more 
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important than whether the ensuing multi-party 
system lent itself to the formation of stable gov- 
ernment. This accounts for the widespread at- 
tachment of Germans to proportional representa- 
tion (PR). Under the Hohcnzollern regime, 
Reichstag elections had been majority elections 
in single-member districts, with “run-off” elec- 
tions in case the first vote failed to give one 
candidate an absolute majority. This system 
worked against the Socialists, since in run-off 
elections they usually were isolated against a 
candidate of an antisocialist coalition. They 
were further victimized through lack of redis- 
tricting, which favored the rural areas (Conserv- 
ative strongholds) when the population shifted 
to urban centers. For these reasons PR came to 
be considered a progressive principle, and the 
Social Democrats, its main protagonists, intro- 
duced it into the Weimar system. 

Present Election Systems. A. In Western 
Germany 

It has been mentioned before (p. 615) that 
PR, in part unjustly, has been blamed for many 
of the weaknesses of Weimar parliamentarism. 
With the revival of democratic procedures after 
1945 much German discussion has again cen- 
tered around the election system. Although PR 
was used in local and regional elections of most 
zones after 1945, belief that the single-member 
district would remedy some of the evils incident 
to PR led to the adoption of a mixed system 
for the election of the Bundestag in 1949. This 
system tried to combine the advantages of PR 
(just representation of the various opinion 
groups) with those of the single-member system 
(a more personal relation between voters and 
candidates and lessened party domination of 
elections) by having three-fifths of the deputies 
elected from single member districts by simple 
majority, and two-fifths from lists set up by the 
parties. The lists were to make up for any losses 
a party would incur by not electing in districts 
as many deputies as would correspond to its 
over-all strength in voting figures. Seats gained 
in districts beyond the proportional strength of 
the party in question would not, however, be 
lost, and parties obtaining less than 5 per cent 
of the vote in any Land, unless they obtained at 


least one scat in a district, were to be disre- 
garded.* 

Comparison between the actual result of the 
election and the distribution of seats which 
would have obtained under straight PR ® shows 
that the difference was not very great. Large 
parties, like SPD and CDU, and those with re- 
gionally concentrated backing (Bavarian Party, 
German Party) to some extent gained under 
the system, while smaller groups whose follow- 
ing was scattered, such as Communists and 
Rightist groups, were losers. Thus, the advan- 
tage of PR, proportionality in representation, 
was to a large extent maintained. But the advan- 
tages of the single-member system were not so 
much in evidence. Even in the district cam- 

* How the system worked in practice may be illustrated 
by figures from the election results in Bavaria. According 
to the election law, 78 deputies were to be elected in 
Bavaria, in the approximate relation of 60:40 in direct 
election in districts and from over-all l^ind lists. This 
meant tliat 47 were to be elected in districts, and 31 from 
lists. The election result was the following: 


CSU 

1,380 

Per Cent 
29.2 

SPD 

1,075 

22.8 

BP 

0,987 

20.9 

WAV 

0,682 

14.4 

FDP 

0,404 

8.5 

CP 

0,196 

4.1 

Valid votes cast 

4,728 



(in mniiont) 


In the 47 districts the CSU elected 24, the SPD 12, and 
the BP II. 'J'hc 31 “list” deputies were thus to be allocated 
to the different parties on the basis of their percentage 
share in the over-all result (not counting the CP votes, since 
the CP had obtained less than the minimum 5 per cent of 
the over-all vote), lliis meant that the CSU did not get 
additional deputies, since its 24 district deputies constituted 
already all it could claim ixrccntagcwise. The SPD got an 
additional 6 deputies, the fJP likewise an additional 6, and 
FDP and WAV, which both had not gained a majority in 
any single district, elected from their lists 7 and 12 respec- 
tively. Thus, the total result was CSU 24, SPD 18, BP 17, 
WAV 12, and FDP 7, approximately proportional to their 
over-all strength in the election. 

® A comparison between actual scat distribution and the 
di.stribution which would have resulted from PR, in the 


Bundestag election, 

August 14, 1949, is as 

follows: 

Party 

Seaft Received 

Seofi Undar PR 

CDU/CSU 

139 

125 

SPD 

131 

117 

FDP 

52 

48 

CP 

15 

23 

DP 

17 

16 

BP 

17 

17 

Center 

10 

12 

WAY 

12 

12 

Rightists 

5 

7 

Others 

4 

25 

Total 

402 

402 
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paigns aiid elections the personality of die in- 
dividual candidate vanished behind the party 
label, and the composition of the assembly (see 
below, p. 685) shows that the control of the 
party bureaucracy was still strong. A list system 
gives the party bureaucracy a chance to put party 
hacks in safe places on the ballot, and under the 
new mixed system 40 per cent of the deputies 
were entirely creatures of party lists, not owing 
their election to any vote in a district at all. This, 
of course, worked in favor of the party machines. 

The mixed system for the first federal election 
had been adopted by the Parliamentary Council 
for that election only. Since the Bonn Constitu- 
tion, in contrast to Weimar, is silent on the 
question, the problem of the electoral system 
threatens to become a football of party politics, 
as it has become already in a number of Lander, 
Decision today depends even less on principle 
than it did when parties to some extent stood for 
certain systems as a matter of principle, for in- 
stance, Progressives and SPD for PR, more 
Rightist ones for the single member system. The 
parties tend to calculate in purely opportunistic 
fashion under which system they fare best, and 
take their stand accordingly. As in France, the 
issue is another source of discord. 

Present Election Systems. B. In Eastern 
Germany 

No such discord exists in Eastern Germany. 
There parliament, in October 1950, was elected 
from one list only, on which different parties 
and groups of the “National Front,” according 
to prior agreement, enjoyed fixed percentages of 
the total number of nominees. Unburdened 
with the trouble of making a choice, the voters 
endorsed this ticket “enthusiastically,” openly, 
and all but unanimously (election participation 
98.44 per cent, pro: 99.7 per cent of the valid 
vote). This result put even similar Nazi “elec- 
tions” and “plebiscites” into the shadow.'^ 

Campaigns and Procedures 

Elections in Germany are usually efficient, but 
there is seldom any active participation of party 

® According to a current jest, a thief recently broke into 
the propaganda office of the Eastern government, making 
off with the results of next year’s election. 


members or of voters prior to voting proper. 
Women voted for the first time in 1919, when 
the voting age was set at 20. Women’s suffrage, 
in Germany, has generally strengthened Cath- 
olic and conservative parties and weakened the 
parties of the Left, in particular the Communists 
(in contrast to the situation in France, see p. 
311).^ Low voting age in times of crisis has 
favored extremist groups, particularly the Nazis. 
Participation in elections has been generally 
high, usually between 75 and 80 per cent. The 
result has not always been to strengthen democ- 
racy, since participation has been greatest when- 
ever extremist, antidemocratic parties succeeded 
in mobilizing the habitual nonvoter. High vot- 
ing participation is facilitated by the absence of 
complicating procedures. No special registration 
is required, municipal authorities keep perma- 
nent lists of those entitled to vote, and a “trav- 
eler’s ballot,” procured beforehand, may be 
dropped at any convenient polling place. There 
are no literary or educational tests, no property 
or similar qualifications, and even residence re- 
quirements are scant. Elections usually take 
place on Sundays, with ample time for anybody 
to vote. 

On the other hand, casting his ballot is about 
the only thing a German voter is able or cares 
to do. He has very little influence on the selec- 
tion of candidates. Primary elections are un- 
known, and nominations are usually cut and 
dried affairs practically in the hands of local 
and, more frequently, regional or central party 
committees. Frequently candidates are from out- 
side the respective district, as in Britain, and 
with similar advantages (see p. 62). On the 
other hand, the influence of the central party 
machine on nominations means that party loy- 
alty and political “reliability” count most, while 
personal ability and intrinsic knowledge are 
more easily dispensed with, according to the 
principle “Better a seat without a brain than a 
brain without a seat.” Outstanding personalities 
are singularly rare among candidates, and the 
person of the candidate plays a small role in the 
campaign. What really counts is his party label, 
and the campaign is fought over national, gen- 
eral, and often abstract, doctrinaire issues. Even 

7 In 1924 in Germany, for example, women outvoted 
men 3 to 2 for Center and 5.5 to 4.5 for Nationalist, 
while the men outvoted the women 3 to 2 for CP. 
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in local elections, national party programs and 
policies usually count more than specific local 
issues. There is little house-to-house canvassing, 
but radio, press, handbills, public meetings, and 
posters, affixed to the famous German Utfass- 
Sdulen (round column “billboards” at street 
corners and similar places, used for public an- 
nouncements and advertising) arc employed to 
attract the voter’s attention. No pictures of baby- 
kissing candidates lure the voter, however; it is 
rather the party slogan, party emblem, or party 
color that dominates campaign propaganda. 

Germany knows little official regulation of 
electoral morals. There are no statutory limits 
for campaign expenditures, and only flagrant 
acts, such as outright buying of votes, are crimi- 
nal offenses. On the other hand, open or under- 
cover corruption, as far as the individual can- 
didate is concerned, is less widespread in Ger- 
many than in France or America. Pressure 
groups and interests work on or through the 
party as a whole rather than on individual can- 
didates or deputies. Whatever outright bribery 
occurs reveals, often in an amusing way, the 
effect of German pedantry. Thus, in 1950, an in- 
vestigating committee of the Bundestag found 
that one industrial group had staggered its 
handouts strictly according to three categories 
of deputies: 20,000 DM {Deutsche Marl(s) each 
for those in a position to make real decisions; 
10,000 for those “who had something to say” on 
it, and a puny 1,000 for those who merely voted! 

V. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE GERMAN 
PARTY SYSTEM 

The questions asked concerning the effective- 
ness of the British and French party systems 
(pp. 68, 140, 308) can be answered, for Ger- 
many, much the same way as they were an- 
swered for France. While German parties faith- 
fully reflect even minute differences in the atti- 
tudes and wishes of the electorate, the resulting 
multi-party system neither guarantees that ac- 
tual governments are representative of the de- 
sires of a majority nor does it make for stability 
and effectiveness of party coalitions in govern- 
ment. The use of compromise and the peaceful 
settlement of controversial issues arc effected 


only with difficulty in Germany, with its doc- 
trinaire parties and leaders. But while in France 
differentiation and disagreement make for un- 
stable government, in Germany, with its stable 
and able executive establishment, such disagree- 
ment rather had the effect of making parties 
ineffective and of letting executive government 
function outside the party orbit. Rule of a party 
bureaucracy over the party as such, and the en- 
suing lack of members’ or voters’ influence over 
party policies and party management, has fur- 
ther contributed to the traditionally low pres- 
tige of parties in popular opinion. Experience 
with Nazi propaganda has caused many Ger- 
mans to feel that politics, political promises, and 
avowed political ideals are mere decoys of self- 
perpetuating and self-centercd groups, and that 
there is no practical way to get the parties to re- 
flect the interests and the ideals of the people. 

Developments since the end of World War II 
have partly confirmed and partly attenuated 
these attitudes and trends. On the one hand, the 
parties, re-established under the auspices of the 
occupying powers, have for several years labored 
under the disadvantage of having real issues 
placed outside their jurisdiction and influence 
(see above, pp. 652, 666). On the other hand, 
there have been in Western Germany, since 
1949, some definite tendencies in another direc- 
tion. The emergence of the Christian Democrats 
and the Social Democrats as “the” two major 
parties for the first time gives German politics 
some of the character of a two-party system. It 
is not yet, to be sure, a genuine two-party sys- 
tem, since neither of the two major parties has 
a majority, or even much of a chance of getting 
one; thus coalition government is still required, 
and the recent trend toward the formation of 
stronger Rightist parties even threatens the 
CDU’s status as one of these major parties. 
Germans have come to think a little more in 
terms of political “alternatives,” “Ins” and 
“Outs,” “Government party” and “opposition 
party,” instead of thinking always in terms of 
dcxrtrines, issues, complete “victories” and “de- 
feats” of one or another political creed and 
movement. To this may be added a trend to- 
ward more moderation, compromise, “getting- 
along,” a trend which has been strengthened by 
the tacit agreement of the major groups to oper- 
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ate within, and to adopt, the framework of the 
present constitution. Emergence of two forceful 
leaders in the two main parties, moreover, has 
worked to the detriment of traditional party bu- 
reaucracies. Some Germans have thus become 
encouraged to take parties and party policies 
more seriously than before and to realize that 
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‘'democracy’' requires that people take the initia- 
tive and do something about making parties 
and public life more expressive of popular de- 
sires and tendencies. These beginnings, tenuous 
as they still are, may bode well for the future, 
provided a new turn (or return) to extremism 
can be avoided. 



CHAPTER 5 


German Parliamentary Institutions 


The meeting-place of a representative assem- 
bly may be an index to its national importance. 
While Britain has the magnificent neo-Gothic 
structure of Westminster Palace, just resur- 
rected from World War II ruins in the old 
image, while France has its classic Palais Bour- 
bon in the very heart of Paris, the German as- 
sembly presently deserving the name of parlia- 
ment is housed in makeshift fashion in a sober, 
modernistic, office-building type of structure at 
Bonn. No traditions surround it. The pompous 
Reichstag building in Berlin, more fa<^ade than 
substance like the diet it housed, still stands as a 
burned-out symbol of Nazi incendiarism. Popu- 
lar sovereignty in Germany is still in search of 
substantiation. 


I. DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER 
OF GERMAN PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS 

General Characteristics 

The place of parliamentary institutions in 
German government is difficult to define. They 
have never had the actual power and the po- 
litical prestige of parliaments in the Western 
countries in modern times. But neither have 
they been (except during totalitarian regimes) 
the make-believe pseudo-representative institu- 
tions so often found in Latin-American or Near- 
Eastern countries. They rather have expressed 
the middle condition of a desire for genuine 
representative government continually thwarted 
by authoritarian and antidemocratic traditions. 

The fact that the executive, in Germany, from 
the beginning of parliamentary institutions, was 


faced with a multiplicity of parties none of 
which ever had a majority, of course had some- 
thing to do with the political weakness of Par- 
liament. A two-party system might imaginably 
have developed sufficient strength to bring the 
executive under parliamentary control. But, as 
Bismarck pointed out in an address before the 
Reichstag: 

It makes an immense difference what kind of 
parliament you have. If you have a parliament 
with a strong, homogeneous majority, organized 
under the kind of leadership England has . . . , 
a parliament like that would be a tremendous 
power which in certain circumstances could limit 
the Upper House and the Crown to a very small 
place and little movement. When we have that, 
Gentlemen, then come here again, and we will 
talk the matter over again. But a parliament which 
consists of an appreciable number of groups, 8 or 
10, which has no constant majority or recognized 
united leadership, ought to be pleased if there 
exists the ballast of a royal government, a royal 
will in the vessel of state. If this did not exist, all 
would fall into ruin, and chaos appear. 

We have seen (above, p. 6o6) that Bismarck 
himself did his level best to prevent the Reichs- 
tag from having ‘Constant majority or recog- 
nized united leadership.” He, who had been re- 
sponsible for the presence of a parliament in the 
Hohenzollern structure of government, always 
saw to it that the parties and their leaders were 
“kept in their places.” The old Reichstag more- 
over was burdened with the memory of failure — 
the failure of the Frankfurt assembly in 1848, 
the defeat of the Prussian Lower House in the 
i86o’s. Although toward the end of the Hohen- 
zollern regime, under weaker chancellors, a kind 
of half-parliamentarism developed, it was never 
recognized as the embodiment of popular sov- 
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creignty, or even the equal of what Germans 
had come to regard as “real goyernment,” the 
authoritarian executive. 

The fear that “chaos would appear” if Parlia- 
ment was not counterpoised by an independent 
power was present even when the democratic 
tide brought the Weimar regime into existence. 
It has been shown (above, p. 614) how the 
Weimar Constitution tried to check the power 
of Parliament and of parties by that of an Execu- 
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elected “Lower House” {Reichstag, Bundestag) n 
The other body, the Federal Council, has never 
consisted of elected deputies; it will be dealt 
with separately below. 

Composifton of Parliament 

German “Parliament,” in this narrower sense, 
has always contained multiple political groups 
without one having a majority. They are seated 


THE WEST GERMAN LEGISLATIVE BODIES 
(As of 1951) 


BUNDESTAG 



BUNDESRAT 


Abbreviations of party names are explained in the text. The deviation in Buncf 0 sfag seat distribution from figures in column 
on p. 678 is due to changes which have occurred between 1949 and 1951. 



tive partly (as Cabinet and Chancellor) respon- 
sible to it and partly (as President) independ- 
ent of it. This kind of Parliament functioned 
for a while on what may be called the French 
pattern; yet when the emergency arose it proved 
unable to function properly; all it was allowed 
to do then was to consent to the executive’s 
rule by decree. Nazi totalitarianism did not even 
permit it to die honorably but used it as a 
facade for its alleged “ennobled democracy.” 
Parliament is now reduced to a similar role in 
the Soviet zone “Democratic Republic.” In 
Western Germany, on the other hand, the 
Bundestag has emerged as a genuine parliamen- 
tary and representative institution. Bonn has 
given German parliamentarism a second chance. 

The term “Parliament ” in the narrower sense 
of a representative assembly, in German federal 
government, refers to only one of the two bodies 
which have made up the legislature, namely, the 


in a semi-circle (as in France, p. 312), with gov- 
ernmental representatives facing the deputies 
(not, as in Britain, sitting on the front bench of 
one of the two opposed sides of the house). 
But, unlike France, the various parliamentary 
groups are separated from each other by deep 
doctrinal and other differences. Consequently, 
there is no reorganization of party groups in 
Parliament after an election. The parties are 
fixed once and for all, they move as separate 
armies into a new Parliament, and even an indi- 
vidual deputy’s crossing from one party to an- 
other is extremely rare. 

Unlike Britain and France, there is in the 
German Parliament little real debate or brilliant 
oratory. On the other hand, disorder and use of 
strong and abusive language have been frequent, 
reflecting not only the presence of radical parties 
but also the general lack of respect for the in- 
stitution of Parliament. This, in turn, has ia- 
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fluenced the German opinion of Parliament as 
a place where interest groups wrangle and the 
commonweal is lost. 

OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION AND REPRESEN- 
TATION OF SOCIAL GROUPS 

How do German parliaments reflect the social 
stratification of the German people? ^ In mod- 
ern legislatures there are two ways in which 
deputies may represent the electorate: One, best 
illustrated by American legislatures, is indirect 
representation of social classes and interest 
groups through a group whose profession it is 
to represent somebody else: the lawyer. In the 
French Parliament, too, lawyers (and teachers) 
abound. Germany belongs to the direct type, 
where members or representatives of specific so- 
cial groups and occupations are themselves dep- 
uties. In this respect German parliaments re- 
semble the House of Commons; but while the 
British businessman usually has himself directly 
elected into Parliament, corresponding German 
groups prefer to be represented by full-time 
officers of industrial and similar associations. 
Our table shows how little German habits have 
changed in this respect, despite changed elec- 
tion systems and changed social and political 
conditions. Percentages of groups have varied 
little between 1928 and 1949. The strikingly low 
number df workers and white collar employees 
in Parliament is explained by the fact that the 
table is not based on the professional and edu- 
cational background of the deputies, but upon 
their professional status at election time. Work- 
ers and employees are usually represented by 
trade union officials, party functionaries, or jour- 
nalists, persons who usually have had workers’ 
background but have become “professional poli- 
ticians.” Thus the “lower classes” are generally 
represented by persons who have risen in social 
Status- 

Contrary to common opinion, career ojfficials 
are not numerous among deputies; most of those 
who appear as officials in the statistics are “po- 
litical officials,” who got their jobs as officials 
through their party. Political officials, party 
functionaries, and party journalists comprise 
over 40 per cent of the present Bundestag mem- 
bership. Inasmuch as German parties represent 

^ On the present political composition of the Bundestag 
sec tables on pp. 667-68, and chart on preceding page. 


specific classes and interests, it can be said that 
German classes are represented in parliament di- 
rectly, through “their” parties, through their in- 
terest organizations (trade unions, industrial 
and agricultural associations, and so forth), or 
lastly (and this mostly in the case of proprietors, 
managers, and members of the professions) 
through individual members of the occupational 
groups. 

This means the absence, in the main, of the 
“lobby” as known in the United States. The 
interests themselves sit in Parliament, as they do 
in Britain; when they do not, they try to in- 
fluence the executive and the party leadership 
rather than individual deputies. The new, mixed, 
election system has, however, sent a somewhat 
larger number of representatives of smaller, lo- 
cal interests into the Bonn diet than existed 
under pure PR, so that the larger, nation-wide 
pressure groups find it necessary to devote some 
effort to influencing them individually. 

POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

About 65 per cent of the Bundestag members 
were active in pre-Hitler politics. Thus post- 
Nazi political life has been largely a return to 
the old groove; younger people have had little 
opportunity or desire to enter Parliament. There 
is a fairly high percentage of “persecutees” (in- 
mates of concentration camps, and so on) 
among the Leftist parties’ deputies (ii of 15 
Communist deputies, 32 of 130 Social Demo- 
crats). On the other hand, 14.5 per cent of the 
total membership held leading governmental, 
academic, or industrial positions under the Nazi 
regime. Most of them now represent Rightist 
parties (21 of 52 Free Democrats, 6 of 17 Ger- 
man Party deputies). The percentage of depu- 
ties with university degrees and similar certifi- 
cates has always been high in Germany, espe- 
cially among those of the middle class parties. 
The total percentage of this group in the 1928 
Reichstag was 36.8; at Bonn it is 41. i. 

Thus the German Parliament may be said to 
reflect fairly not only the political attitudes of 
the population but also the various interests into 
which the German people are divided. But the 
accent has been on “divided.” This has been 
apparent in parliamentary organization as well 
as in action. 
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PRESENT PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF BUNDESTAG DEPUTIES COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE 1928 REICHSTAG 


Groups 

Number of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 
Membership of 

Deputies 

Total Membership 

1928 Reichstog 

Officials with political background 

84 

20.9 

16.3 

Career officials 

5 

1.2 

3.6 

Party functionaries 

61 

15.2 

20.0 

Journalists, writers, publishers 

Leaders of refugees and war-damaged 

33 

8.2 

12.9 

persons 

Owners and managers of industrial or financial 
enterprises and officers of industrial 

33 

8.2 


associations 

Agricultural owners and officers of agricultural 

40 

9.9 

8.3 

associations 

Retail businessmen, artisans, officers of their 

37 

9.2 

13.7 

associations 

Officials of trade unions, co-operatives, social 

18 

4.5 

6.5 

insurance agencies 

34 

8.5 

10.6 

Workers and white collar employees 

Free professions (lawyers, teachers, doctors, etc.) 

3 

0.8 

0.2 

and housewives 

54 

13.4 

7.9 

Total 

402 

100.0 

100.0 

Adapted from O. Kirchheimer, The Composition of the 
fer/y, vol. 3, 1950, p. 597. 

German Bundestag, Western 

Political Quar- 


The Organization of German Parliament 

FRACTIONS 

In its organization, German Parliament re- 
flects the division as well as the stability of the 
political parties. The most important units in a 
German parliament arc the parliamentary party 
groups called “fractions.” A fraction consists of 
the deputies of the same party. Thus, one speaks 
of the CDU fraction or the SPD fraction in a 
given Parliament. Unless there is a subsequent 
schism or secession (something very rare in 
Germany), deputies belonging to the same party 
always constitute one single fraction, despite 
political divergencies and “wings” which may 
exist within the party. The major reason for 
this cohesion is that fractions dominate parlia- 
mentary procedures, and fraction strength de- 
termines important rights. Fractions, for ex- 
ample, are represented in committees by mem- 
bers selected by them in proportion to their 
strength; time for debate is assigned to fraction 
spokesmen, likewise often in proportion to frac- 
tion strength; only fractions may introduce leg- 
islative motions. 

Thus there is little an individual deputy may 
do, especially a “fractionless” one. Moreover, in 
order to discourage splinter parties German par- 


liamentary standing orders usually prescibe a 
minimum number of members a group must 
have in order to qualify as a fraction. In 1949 
Bonn standing orders required 10, a number 
which was raised to 15 under new standing 
orders late in 1951. This is why deputies be- 
longing to small parties sometimes get together 
to form one larger fraction, or join an existing 
one as “guests.” If a group fails to attain, or 
loses, minimum fraction strength, it loses its 
influence in Parliament. This happened to the 
Communist group in the Bundestag, when, 
under the new standing orders, its number no 
longer came up to the required minimum.'^ 

SPEAKER AND STEERING COMMITTEE 

Parliament elects its speaker (President) and 
his deputies, who preside over the sessions. The 
speaker has important disciplinary powers. He 
may, for instance, exclude a deputy for thirty 
session days. But by far the most important 
body for the organization of procedures is the 

- Legally more tloubtful was the action of the Northrhinc 
Westphalia Land diet, which, in order to deprive the CP 
of its fraction status, adopted a rule according to which 
groups whose members 01 party “disturb the constitutional 
order of the Land’' are not to be recognized as fractions. 
As long as a party itself i$ not outlawed, it would seem that 
the fraction should be legal too. 
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Steering Committee (Council of Elders), on 
which the fractions are represented according to 
their strength. This committee prepares the 
calendar, and appoints committee chairmen. 
In practice it also determines how much 
time will be devoted to a motion, and how 
such time is to be allocated to the various groups. 
While Bonn Standing Orders give each speaker 
in principle one hour, the pressure of work, 
as in other parliaments, demands restrictions, 
which may be voted by Parliament. In doing so 
Parliament usually ratifies the proposals of the 
Steering Committee. Thus, even in important 
cases, there may be only one hour for an en- 
tire discussion, with ten minutes for the initia- 
tor of the motion and only a couple of minutes 
for spokesmen of the other fractions. Each 
group is represented by one member only, which 
again illustrates the negligible influence of 
“backbenchers.” Closure is by vote of Parlia- 
ment upon motion of at least thirty members 
pressent, a procedure resembling that in the 
French National Assembly rather than that of 
the House of Commons. 

INDIVIDUAL DEPUTIES 

The parties and their leaders are thus in con- 
trol. The individual member, within or outside 
a fraction, is under party discipline. Although 
he does not always have to vote according to 
policy laid down by his party, in important 
cases he is compelled to do so by fraction de- 
cision under penalty of exclusion from the 
party or loss of party backing in a new election. 

As in Britain, but unlike the United States 
and, to some extent, France, the elected repre- 
sentative is generally considered to represent, 
not so much the local unit from which he is 
elected (local people, local pressure group, or 
local boss), but the national party organization. 
Therefore, once elected, the deputy continues 
to be under the sway of party leadership in 
Parliament. Since campaign funds come equally 
from the party chest or from groups backing the 
respective party the deputy depends for his re- 
election chiefly on his good standing with the 
party. Breaks of party discipline or disagree- 
ments with the party over policies or program 
usually mean the end of the deputy’s political 
career. He stands little chance if he tries to 


run as an “independent” or to form a new party. 
All this, while hampering individual initiative, 
makes for coherent party action. In contrast to 
an American voter, the German voter at least 
knows what he is voting for. 

II. GERMAN PARLIAMENT IN ACTION 

German Parliament does not differ from other 
parliaments in following that modern trend 
in government in which lawmaking, formerly 
largest among the functions of representative 
bodies, recedes in importance before the func- 
tion of controlling and supervising the execu- 
tive. But this is somewhat less true of German 
than of British or French parliaments. In the 
parliamentary type of democracy the crucial 
question is how to combine effective supervision 
by Parliament with stability of government. 
After German parliaments emerged from the 
position of subservience to the executive which 
they occupied in the Hohenzollern period, they 
tried to play the role of makers and unmakers 
of cabinets which the Chamber of the French 
Third Republic played. This led to similar cabi- 
net instability. But in contrast to France, and 
as in Britain, the executive under Weimar pos- 
sessed the power of dissolution, and eventually 
emerged as the stronger power, destroying ef- 
fective parliamentary control altogether. 

The Bundestag and the Executive under 
the Bonn System 

PARLIAMENT AND EXECUTIVE 

The lesson which the makers of the Bonn 
Constitution drew from Weimar experience was 
to strengthen the executive without conferring 
important powers on the President. Strong ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the Chancellor. He 
is elected by the Bundestag, to be sure, and the 
latter may even elect a person different from the 
one nominated by the President. But once 
elected he can be compelled to resign only by 
means of the so-called “constructive vote of non- 
confidence,” that is, a vote by which the as- 
sembly simultaneously, and with a majority of 
its legal membership (as distinguished from 
simple majority of those present), deposes one 
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Chancellor and elects his successor. This de- 
vice, >vhich is also more and more favored by 
the individual Land constitutions (it was ac- 
tually copied from the Wurttemberg-Baden 
Constitution), is intended to prevent a situation 
where opposition parties on Right and Left 
could join to overthrow a government without 
being able to form a new one. The Chancellor’s 
powers are further strengthened by the fact that 
he appoints and dismisses cabinet ministers 
independently of Parliament, and that he can 
ask the President to dissolve Parliament. The 
power of dissolution, to be sure, can be em- 
ployed only when the Chancellor’s demand for 
an expression of confidence has been rejected. 
It is thus more restricted than that of the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister (p. 6o) who can freely 
choose the moment he wants to have a new elec- 
tion. Still, considering that the German Chan- 
cellor, far from being leader of a majority party, 
represents a party coalition, his position is re- 
markably powerful. 

This peculiar relation between Parliament 
and Executive may conceivably lead to a con- 
stitutional stalemate; for instance, if ever Par- 
liament refuses a vote of confidence and yet is 
unable to elect a successor to the Chancellor- 
ship, while the Chancellor decides to stay and 
refuses to dissolve Parliament and have new 
elections. Should the Chancellor, in this situa- 
tion, manage to keep the other legislative body, 
the Federal Council, on his side, he may try to 
rule under the “state of legislative emergency” 
provided for by the Constitution (see below). 
OtherwisSe, there would not appear to be a 
constitutional solution to such conflict. 

Two minor constitutional conflicts over re- 
spective rights of Parliament and Executive 
have already occurred, and in both the Executive 
has emerged on top. One conflict occurred in a 
Land, with provisions similar to those of the 
Bonn Constitution, when a newly elected Min- 
ister-President was unable (or unwilling) to 
form the coalition cabinet which, according to 
prior understanding between the parties, he 
had been supposed to establish; he then, at first, 
governed with a one-party minority cabinet. 
In this way, one party, the one to which the 
premier belonged, was able to control, or de- 
ceive, the others. In the second instance, a party 
in the Bundestag brought a motion of non- 
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confidence against a minister, apparently taking 
it for granted that the customary right of pai*- 
liaments to compel individual ministers to re- 
sign was still in existence. Although the matter 
did not come to a head (the motion was with- 
drawn), the Executive made it clear that any 
such motion would be interpreted as merely 
asking the Chancellor to dismiss the respective 
minister, a request which he might or might 
not choose to fulfill. In the absence of an accept- 
able alternative, the Chancellor is thus in a 
position to perpetuate himself in office, and also 
to form any kind of cabinet he desires. In sharp 
contrast to the usual parliamentary systems with 
coalition governments (like Weimar, or France 
today and yesterday), this new system has so 
far led to remarkable executive stability. 
Whether this advantage will outweigh the cor- 
responding danger of executive dominance and 
parliamentary weakness, remains to be seen. 

QUESTIONS AND INTERPELLATIONS 

In its supervising functions, the German 
Parliament has always had at its disposal the 
techniques customary in Continental parlia- 
mentary systems. Thus, like in France, there 
are interpellations and questionings (pp. 317- 
319). Interpellations, however, have to be 
signed by thirty deputies, and questions by ten; 
this means that criticism and control are func- 
tions of the larger parties, and not of “private” 
members or small parties. Thus the delays and 
the excessive demagogy which characterize 
French Parliament are avoided; but the initia- 
tive and independence of the individual deputy 
is stifled in favor of party controls. German 
parliamentary practice has failed to endow ques- 
tions with the prestige that has rendered the 
British “question period” an effective check on 
the executive part of government. To some ex- 
tent, “questioning” executive action and poli- 
cies still partakes of the old notion of “impu- 
dence” attributed to criticism of the established 
authorities in Germany. The newly adopted 
Bundestag standing orders try to encourage 
questioning by allowing a regular question pe- 
riod on the British pattern. 

Investigation committees are likewise sup- 
posed to serve as checks on executive powers or 
actions; but they have frequently been used (al- 
though not quite in the manner of the United 
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States Congress) for partisan, demagogic, or 
electioneering purposes. The Bonn Constitution 
in addition provides for a standing committee 
which shall “safeguard the rights of the House 
against the Government” in between two legis- 
lative terms. 

Lawmaking 

ORDINARY LAWS 

In regard to the control of legislative proce- 
dure, Germany stands between Britain, with 
its cabinet control, and France (as well as the 
United States), where Parliament is in full con- 
trol. In Germany laws have traditionally been 
enacted by two chambers; and in the federal 
government since 1871 as well as in the mem- 
ber-states since 1918, the executive has had no 
direct powers over lawmaking, not even veto- 
powers. But the trend toward an increase in 
the influence of the executive over lawmaking 
is found in Germany as elsewhere. It appeared 
especially early in Germany, because of the tra- 
ditional authority of the expert, and, particu- 
larly, the role of the ministerial bureaucracy in 
the preparation of bills. To a higher degree 
than elsewhere lawmaking in Germany, in 
drafting, “processing” and execution, has been 
lawmaking of, by, and for the bureaucracy. 
Little remained for the people except to be 
“under” the law thus made. 

While bills may originate in Parliament as 
well as in the Cabinet, most of them are drafted 
in some executive department by expert jurists.^ 
Members of Parliament as such have no expert 
draftsmen, and there is no “legislative reference 
service” of the American type. Under the Bonn 
provisions, bills prepared in a ministerial depart- 
ment go to the Cabinet, which has to approve 
them, and from there to the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council; on its composition see below). 
This body scrutinizes them thoroughly with the 
help of committees set up for the various fields 
of legislation. From the Bundesrat the bill goes 
to the Bundestag. There may be separate sug- 
gestions from the Bundesrat, but usually dif- 
ferences between that body and Cabinet are 
smoothed out before submission to the Bun- 

* The Bonn fractions, however, have begun to show 
somewhat more initiative in initiating bills. 


destag. There follow the usual three readings, 
with the second one the most detailed. Prior to 
the second reading the bill goes to committee; 
this stage is by far the most vital one. In ple- 
nary session, often only one member of each 
party discusses the bill, and possibly under time 
restrictions. In the committees, which are set 
up according to subject-matter (at Bonn, there 
are forty of them), the parties are represented 
by their respective experts, and it is here that 
important bills receive careful scrutiny. 

FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 

In financial legislation the German system is 
somewhere between the British, where the Cabi- 
net, and especially the Treasury, is in complete 
control, and the French, where Parliament is 
accustomed to exercise its discretion. In Ger- 
many there is a tradition of a comprehensive, 
well-prepared, and well-co-ordinated budget, to 
be adopted annually in the form of a law deal- 
ing with both revenues and expenditures. The 
finance ministry is in charge of its preparation. 
While this resembles the British system, there 
is more real debate and scrutiny of the budget 
bill in the German Parliament, and changes are 
likely since the Cabinet usually is not as sure 
of a majority as its British counterpart. There 
is a practice, however, which now has become 
an express constitutional stipulation, under 
which expenditures may not be increased with- 
out the approval of the Cabinet. Such a rule, 
which corresponds to one of the Standing Or- 
ders of the House of Commons (p. 97), if 
rigidly observed, may well lead to Cabinet con- 
trol of financial legislation similar to the British 
system. There is even a tendency to apply this 
provision to all bills which involve expenditures 
not foreseen in the annual budget. This would, 
in practice, make the Cabinet master of almost 
all legislation. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

Under the Hohenzollerns as well as Weimar, 
German constitutions have been flexible rather 
than rigid. Constitutional amendments could be 
passed by way of ordinary legislation through 
the regular legislative agencies, under the Em- 
pire with the proviso that fourteen votes in the 
Bundesrat could block an amendment (thus 
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giving Prussia a veto), under Weimar with 
qualified majority of two-thirds of both houses. 
Under Weimar, moreover, a practice developed 
of passing statutes deviating materially from 
constitutional provisions, without bothering to 
amend the text of the Constitution. Such laws 
were held valid if only they were passed by the 
required qualified majorities. 

Under the Bonn Constitution, as under Wei- 
mar, constitutional amendments can be passed 
by concurring two-thirds majorities in both 
houses. However, the Weimar practice of “in- 
direct” or “silent” deviation from constitutional 
provisions is now prohibited. Amendments must 
expressly alter or add to the text of the Consti- 
tution, and certain constitutional provisions, 
such as those affecting the federal structure of 
government, are exempted from any alteration 
at all. 

DECREES 

Germany, a country where the bureaucracy is 
older than parliamentary institutions, has a long 
tradition of administrative legislation. When 
lawmaking became a function of Parliament, 
this tradition was continued, with Parliaments 
often passing mere “framework laws,” to be 
implemented by executive decrees or ordinances. 
This delegation of lawmaking power to the 
executive has, of course, become mot;e and more 
common with the extension of executive func- 
tions into all fields. Germans distinguish such 
decrees from “directives” from higher to lower 
authority in that “lawmaking decrees” bear on 
the rights and duties of citizens. The Bonn 
Constitution determines in which cases “law- 
making decrees” require consent of the Bundes- 
rat. As a check upon the ordinance power of the 
Executive, German courts, even before the in- 
troduction of general judicial review, claimed 
the right, whenever an individual case came up, 
to review such measures as to whether they kept 
within the limits set to them by the “framework 
law”; if they were found to be ultra vires they 
were not applied. 

“legislative emergencies” 

Another type of executive decree had at one 
time proved to be more dangerous to German 
democratic institutions than “administrative de- 
crees”: the power to issue emergency decrees. 


^Experience with article 48 under the Weimar 
system (above, p. 617) led the authors of the 
Bonn Constitution to forego inclusion of cor- 
responding powers in the new document. But 
a watered-down version of emergency legisla- 
tion was retained nevertheless: In case Parlia- 
ment refuses to vote confidence in the Chan- 
cellor (without, however, expressing non-con- 
fidence by voting for a successor) and the Presi- 
dent (acting on the Chancellor’s advice) does 
not choose to dissolve Parliament, he may then 
declare a “state of legislative emergency” after 
a bill declared to be urgent by the Executive 
has been rejected by Parliament. The bill, as 
well as any other bill rejected within a period 
of six months after such declaration, then be- 
comes law if it is approved by the Federal 
Council. The Council, however, is not likely 
to be so different in political complexion as to 
be ready to play this game against a determined 
Parliament. This fact, together with the time 
limit and a restriction that emergency legisla- 
tion must not amend or suspend any part of 
the Constitution, makes the actual application 
of this provision either more unlikely or more 
innocuous than article 48 had been. 

While Germans seem to have learned a lesson 
from experience with article 48, they seem to 
have forgotten that Hitler’s power, legally, was 
not so much built on article 48 as on the Ena- 
bling Act by which Parliament delegated its 
powers to the Cabinet (above, p. 629). Similar 
delegation of dictatorial decree power is no- 
where prohibited in the Bonn document. 

In one other respect the Bonn Constitution 
goes far to avoid previous shortcomings. There 
is no provision for direct legislation through 
popular vote. The omission seems justified in 
view of experience with “plebiscites” in the 
Weimar period. An exception is popular vote 
on an intended change of Lander boundaries. 

ALLIED LAWS 

Altogether, lawmaking in the Federal Repub- 
lic does not greatly differ from lawmaking in 
the Weimar period. In addition, however, as 
has been explained before (p. 657), the occupy- 
ing powers by 1951 still had certain reserved 
powers, among which was the power to enact 
laws of their own in the fields reserved to their 
jurisdiction. This power was exercised by the 
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Allied High Commission for the entire terri- 
tory of the Republic, and by the individual High 
Commissioners for their zones. Such Allied laws 
overrode German law. 

LAWMAKING IN EASTERN GERMANY 

In Eastern Germany lawmaking power, os- 
tensibly possessed by the two chambers, the 
People’s Chamber and the Chamber of States, 
actually means decree legislation sanctioned by 
Parliament. So far, proceedings in the chambers 
have been distinguished by absence of any oppo- 
sition, of disagreement, or even of debate. All 
bills are adopted unanimously with rousing 
cheers. According to an SED source there were, 
within one year, only about too plenary and 
committee meetings of the People’s Chamber, 
as against over 1,000 at Bonn. 

III. THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 

General Character and Function 

German Parliament, like parliament in most 
countries, has been organized in two houses, 
of which the elected one has been one. Second 
chambers in modern times are usually one of 
two types: they may represent a special, privi- 
leged class or caste (like the House of Lords 
in Britain), or they may represent territorial 
units of a federally organized country. The 
House-of-Lords type of “upper house,” while 
known to the history of German political in- 
stitutions (for instance, the Prussian Herrenhaus 
from 1850 to 1918), is now extinct.^ The second 
chamber, since unification in 1871, has reflected 
the federal structure of the country. The old 
Hohenzollern Bundesrat as well as the Reichs- 
rat of Weimar times and the new Bonn Bim^ 
desrat (and, theoretically, the Eastern German 
“Chamber of States”) were all meant to repre- 
sent in the central governance of Germany the 
federal element, that is, the member-states 
{Lander). 

^Thc (1946) Bavarian Constitution, however, has a 
'‘senate,” composed of occupational and similar repre- 
sentatives of over forty years of age; the body has purely 
advisory functions. 


This function the German second chamber 
shares with corresponding bodies in other fed- 
eral states, such as the United States Senate or 
the Swiss Council of States. The chief differ- 
ence between these and the German Federal 
Council is that the former represent the people 
of the member units and the latter represents the 
units as such, that is, their respective govern- 
ments and administrations. While the non- 
German second chambers usually consist of 
representatives elected by the people of the 
states (or, sometimes, their diets, thus repre- 
senting the people indirectly), the German sec- 
ond chamber has always consisted of delegates 
appointed by the governments of the states 
and acting under their instructions.® On the 
other hand, while non-German second chambers 
usually are based on the idea of equality of 
member-states and therefore contain equal num- 
bers of representatives from each, representa- 
tion in the German second chamber has been 
weighted according to actual strength and in- 
fluence of the member-units. 

This has meant that, politically, the function 
of the Federal Council has been less the parlia- 
mentary one of representing the people vis-a- 
vis the government than that of being another 
part of government, in charge of co-ordinating 
lawmaking with execution of laws. German 
administration is generally characterized by the 
peculiar device of having member-states admin- 
ister even federal laws. The persons sent by 
member-state governments into the Council 
(essentially a bureaucratic group consisting of 
high state officials) have therefore traditionally 
considered it their chief responsibility to co- 
ordinate central (federal) legislation with state 
execution and to see that no essential state in- 
terests were infringed upon by such legislation. 

The Hohenzollern Bundesrat was the chief 
organ in the structure of the old Reich rather 
than a “second” chamber. That term applies 
more properly to its successors under Weimar 
and at Bonn, whose actual and constitutional 
powers are much smaller. Still, the present Bun^ 
desrat, while not comparable to the United 
States (or the former French) Senate, is more 

5 The Eastern German Chamber of States, however, if 
it ever should be allowed to function democratically, would 
be of the American type. 
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important than cither the present House of 
Lords or the present French Council of the 
Republic. 

Composition 

The Hohenzollcrn Bundesrat and the Wei- 
mar Rcichsrat both had to grapple with the 
problem of Prussia, a member-unit comprising 
about two-thirds of Germany’s territory and 
population, The old Bundesrat, as has been 
shown before (p. 605), was devised to perpet- 
uate Prussian hegemony. Prussia, one of 25 
member-states, had 17 out of 58 votes, which 
enabled it to block constitutional amendments. 
Prussian delegates would usually vote with those 
of some of the more important other member- 
states, which left the small units without in- 
fluence. 

The Weimar Reichsrat, on the contrary, was 
devised to lessen Prussian influence. After the 
merger of certain of the smaller central-Ger- 
man states there were 17 Lander, whose voting 
strength was according to population, with the 
proviso that no Land (meaning Prussia) could 
have more than two-lifths, and the further pro- 
vision that half of the Prussian vote was to be 
controlled by representatives of Prussian prov- 
inces, who could cast their votes differently from 
those of the government-appointed Prussian del- 
egates. Under Weimar, Reichsrat delegates were, 
of course, instructed by governments which usu- 
ally consisted of coalitions of parties, and thus 
the atmosphere in the body became more politi- 
cal; but the delegates still acted largely as 
bureaucrats thinking in terms of state adminis- 
tration. 

Under the present Western-German set-up 
the problem of weighting voting strength has 
been facilitated by the demise of Prussia. But 
the Lander are still vastly different in size and 
population (see below, p. 709). The largest in 
population has over 13 million inhabitants, and 
the smallest little more than half a million. Con- 
sequently, the Constitution allows those with 
more than 6 million 5 Bundesrat votes, those 
with over 2 million 4, and the others each 3. 
Each Land may send as many delegates as it 
has votes, but, as previously, can cast its votes 
only uniformly. It is thus the individual Land 
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cabinets which have to decide how, in a specific 
issue before the Bundesrat, the votes of a Land 
shall be cast. This may require a vote in the 
Cabinet, especially if it is a coalition Cabinet, 
and thus the policies of the Bundesrat arc de- 
termined by what parties control the individual 
Land governments. In this way the party- 
political situation in the various Lander indi- 
rectly affects government on the central level 

Frequently, however, the vote of Bundesrat 
members reflects the economic and financial situ- 
ation of their Lander rather than their party or 
religious affiliations. This aligns industrialized 
regions with few refugees (e.g., Northrhine- 
Westphalia, or Wiirttemberg-Baden) against 
poorer sections with many refugees (e.g., Ba- 
varia, Schleswig-Holstein). Such economic align- 
ments differ from the traditional divisions of 
German federalism, and to that extent Bundes- 
rat proceedings reflect the artificiality of present- 
day German federalism. 

One can hardly say that the German second 
chamber has been a force for either “reaction” 
or “progress.” Its political direction under Wei- 
mar and now under Bonn has reflected the 
political coloration of the governments in the 
Lander, which never deviated from that of 
the federal government sufficiently to lend the 
Council distinctive political features. While to 
some extent it has represented “states rights,” 
it has in the main been the instrumentality 
through which member-state bureaucracies 
have maintained the rights and interests of their 
own caste and those of the administrations 
which they serve. 

The Powers of the Council 

The Hohenzollern Bundesrat functioned in 
many fields but the Federal Council under both 
parliamentary systems (Weimar and Bonn) has 
been mainly confined to lawmaking. Politically, 
the elected house has been predominant; it 
alone, for instance, could and can cause the 
overthrow of government. As to lawmaking, the 
Bonn Constitution provides the Council wijth 
a veto power whenever the employment of a 
procedure that is modeled on the American 
“conference committee” fails to bring about 
agreement between the two chambers on ^ bpl 
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In that event, if the Council has voted its ob- 
jections by simple majority, a majority of the 
legal membership of the Bundestag can over- 
ride it; if the Council majority has been a two- 
thirds majority, overriding it likewise requires 
a two-thirds majority. In certain cases, mainly 
concerning financial legislation (for instance, 
distribution of financial resources between fed- 
eral government and Lander)^ the Council has 
more than a suspensive veto; it has to give hs 
consent. In these cases it thus is an equal part- 
ner in lawmaking with the Bundestag. The 
same applies to constitutional amendments. 

Actually, this veto or consent power of the 
Council is less important than the right to scru- 
tinize every government bill before it goes to 
the Bundestag. Here the IJinder have a chance, 
through their governmental and administrative 
spokesmen, to raise objections so that compli- 
ance of federal legislation with the interests 
and wishes of the Lander bureaucracies is guar- 
anteed at an early point. Bureaucracy here pos- 
sesses another lever by which to influence Ger- 
man politics. While the Cabinet has the right 
to pass on its bills despite Bundesrat objections, 
what usually happens is that differences between 
the federal government and the Lander repre- 
sentatives are smoothed out. 

The Bundesrat has, furthermore, the right to 
initiate legislation through bills of its own. 
But this right is seldom used. During the first 
quarter of 1951, for instance, the Council in- 
itiated three bills, stated its initial attitude to- 
ward thirty-nine government bills, and gave 
final consideration to forty-two bills passed by 
the Bundestag. Of the latter, one was vetoed 
successfully (the only case, so far, of a bill pre- 
vented from becoming law by Council veto). 

In one exceptional case, that of “legislative 
emergency,” the Council has a potentially highly 
political role (above, p. 689). In all other cases 
its role is the more modest although extremely 
useful one of co-ordinating lawmaking on the 
central level of government with the interests, 
and particularly the administrative machines, of 
the Lander, 

Conclusion 

German parliamentary institutions illustrate 
not only the difficulty of German democracy but 


also one which most modern parliaments in 
countries with older and firmer democratic tra- 
ditions have encountered. Of the latter, only 
Britain has solved the problem of how to com- 
bine effective and purposeful executive govern- 
ment with real parliamentary supervision and 
criticism of the Executive, and even there many 
people feel that Parliament, in the process, has 
become a rubber-stamp in too many respects. 
Most democracies outside Britain suffer from the 
opposite evil, a system where an entrenched, 
oligarchic leadership of multiple mass parties 
uses its control of the parliamentary machinery 
to keep the Executive at all times under such 
close scrutiny that executive stability suffers 
and coherent and long-range governmental poli- 
cies and planning become all but impossible. 
France, of course, illustrates this alternative. In 
Germany too, with its centralized party ma- 
chines in firm control of parliamentary “frac- 
tions,” this has been the drawback of its par- 
liamentary processes whenever the principle of 
parliamentarism (cabinet responsibility to Par- 
liament) was an actuality, as under Weimar 
until 1930. At other times, however, and more 
frequently, Germany’s tradition of an authori- 
tarian bureaucracy topped by an independently 
functioning Executive has brought about the 
opposite evil of rendering Parliament ineffective. 
Parliament may then still function as a smooth 
instrument for the effective performance of 
certain tasks, such as lawmaking, but its func- 
tion of representing the “sovereignty of the 
people,” through criticism, supervision, and 
otherwise, is then jeopardized. 

Present Western German democracy has not 
yet found the happy medium between the two 
poles of party dominance over both Parliament 
and Executive, and executive irresponsibility. 
Party bureaucracies try to rule supreme through 
Parliament, while the administrative bureauc- 
racy uses the cabinet and, within the legisla- 
ture, the Federal Council, as levers for its con- 
trol. In the struggle between these forces the 
strong position which the Chancellor holds 
under the Bonn Constitution has so far favored 
the antiparliamcntary forces. With its result- 
ing cabinet stability it has for the time being 
prevented the extreme of party and parliamen- 
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tary control which has been the bane of the 
French parliamentary system. But it entails 
the opposite danger of dooming Parliament to 
impotence or subservience. Whether German 
Parliament will yet be given the chance to ful- 
fill the vital functions of watchdog and “voice 


of the people” depends on whether parties and 
deputies will be ready to wage a fight for such 
role, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
on the future attitude of the Executive and 
the bureaucracy toward Parliament. This prob- 
lem will be taken up in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER 6 


Executive and Administration 


I. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

A well-conducted government must have a sys- 
tem as well-knit as any system of philosophy; all 
measures taken must be well-considered, and 
finances, policy, and the army must move together 
toward the same purpose which is the strengthen- 
ing of the State and of its power. Now, a system 
cannot emanate except from one mind; therefore 
it must issue from that of the King. . . . 

These words, from Frederick the Great’s “Po- 
litical Testament,” set the theme which runs 
through the history of German political institu- 
tions up to our day: The ideal of service to the 
State (with a capital S) and the idea that Gov- 
ernment (with a capital G) must be “mono- 
lithic” and under strong executive leadership. 
Whether such leadership was vested in Prussian 
kings, or later in an Emperor and “his” Chan- 
cellor, or in a President with broad powers of 
his own, or eventually in a fascist Fuhrer, and 
whether the source of its authority was in “di- 
vine grace,” as in monarchical times, or, as sub- 
sequently, in the confidence of the people, does 
not really matter. What matters is that Germany 
traditionally has expected its fate to be deter- 
mined by executive leadership, and not by rep- 
resentatives answerable to the popular will. 
Leadership until 1918 was in the hands of dy- 
nasties assisted by a class of hereditary nobles, 
who managed to convey the “feudal” spirit to 
those from the middle classes who were drawn 
into the ranks of leadership (above, p. 608). This 
leadership was discredited after World War I, 
and an attempt was then made to entrust the 
State to representatives of the people. But a 
large proportion of the people had no faith that 
party leaders could fill the exalted places va- 


cated by kings; they chose an old Junker Field 
Marshal to be their leader. President Hinden- 
burg considered himself the temporary place- 
holder for a revived monarchy, but instead of a 
new William the Germans got Adolf, and with 
him a dose of arbitrary leadership which in the 
end disgusted even some of the most authori- 
tarian-minded. With the downfall of the Nazi 
system there was thus some readiness to try 
democracy once more. 

The German ideal of centralized and co-ordi- 
nated executive leadership in practice has always 
been affected by two counterforces: first, the 
desire of the various social groups and classes 
to make their influence felt and have their in- 
terests represented in the Executive, and second, 
the federal organization of Germany, under 
which executive power and functions had to 
be divided between a central and a regional 
level. It is against this somewhat complicated 
background that the problems of present Ger- 
man executive government have to be viewed. 

Eastern German Government 

Eastern Germany, in this respect, presents a 
clear-cut solution. There is, first, the complete 
victory of centralism. All executive leadership 
is vested in a central government, of which the 
Lender and their governments are mere admin- 
istrative subdivisions without discretion of their 
own. In this respect, also. Communist totali- 
tarianism simply repeats what Nazi totalitarian- 
ism had done before. Everything, including eco- 
nomic planning, important legislation, and even 
the administrative direction of fields still nom- 
inally under hand jurisdiction, such as educa- 
tion, is handled at the top level. Second, the 
tradition of tension between the executive and 
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'*the interests” does not exist any more because 
one “interest,” one group, is suprtoe. The Con- 
stitution of the German Democratic Republic 
has become a £a<;ade for the leadership of the 
“State Party,” the SED. The members of the 
central government, President as well as Minis- 
ter-President and cabinet members, are figure- 
heads, unless they arc simultaneously leading 
members of the SED, such as members of its 
Politburo. So far, the situation in this respect 
resembles that of the Soviet Union before Stalin 
assumed formal premiership. Walter Ulbricht 
has not yet taken over official governmental 
leadership; he is merely one of the five vice- 
premiers surrounding (and encircling) the 
prime minister. His real power, of course, ema- 
nates from his being Party Secretary and boss of 
the Politburo. President Wilhelm Pieck, an old 
Communist, wields as little influence in inner 
party circles as does premier Otto Grotcwohl, a 
former Social Democrat who clinched the mer- 
ger between Communists and Social Democrats 
in 1946 and since has been subservient to the 
Communist leadership of the SfiD. y\s in the 
Soyiet Union, the large number of central min- 
istries (see chart, p. 6(99) has resulted in render- 
ing most of them technical-administrative agen- 
cies without policy-making powers. Moreover, 
there are certain government agencies outside 
the ministries proper which, with their super- 
vising powers, act for the Party rather than for 
government. An example is the Central Com- 
mission for State Control, which is charged with 
eliminating bottlenecks, preventing “sabotage,” 
enforcing “discipline,” and otherwise seeing that 
Eastern German economy functions properly. 
The Office of Information, headed by the East- 
ern propaganda chief, Gerhart Eisler, is like- 
wise outside the ordinary ministerial setup. The 
civil service, as will be shown below, exists no 
longer in its traditional form; instead there are 
public employees completely “co-ordinated” 
under the regime. 

Western German Government 

PRESIDENCY 

In Western Germany the situation is not so 
clear-cut. Heir to the entire history of German 
institutions with all its complications, the Bonn 


government presents a picture of struggling tend- 
encies and conflicting forces. The Constitution 
itself, as has been shown, facilitates the emer- 
gence of a strong Executive. But unlike Weimar, 
it is no longer the Presidency from which any 
new authoritarian controls are likely to derive. 
The Federal President, unlike the Weimar 
President, is not elected by the people but, as in 
France (p. 335), by a joint parliamentary body, 
consisting of the members of the Bundestag and 
an equal number of members elected by the 
Land diets. While he has the customary repre- 
sentative functions of a head of state, he has 
little influence over actual government. Unlike 
the Weimar President, he cannot dismiss Cab- 
inet or Chancellor, and he has no emergency 
powers of his own. Such acts as are formally 
his (for instance, appointment of federal offi- 
cials, exercise of the right of pardon), must be 
countersigned by the Chancellor or the respec- 
tive minister. His one important power, subject 
to approval by Parliament, is the designation of 
a Chancellor. Here, under the multi-party sys- 
tem, his discretion will generally be greater than 
that of the British king; it is comparable to the 
French president’s (pp. 335-38) . There remains 
the question whether he may refuse action pro- 
posed to him by the Chancellor or the Cabinet 
(for instance, appointment of a minister pro- 
posed to him by the Chancellor, or dissolution 
of the Bundestag when this body refuses to ex- 
press confidence in the Chancellor, or declara- 
tion of a “state of legislative emergency”). Such 
residuary power is denied in the parallel case 
of the British king (p. 126). President Heuss, at 
the occasion of the cabinet formation of 1949, 
seems to have tried to exercise independent 
judgment by attempting to influence the Chan- 
cellor’s choice of ministers, but since then he has 
not shown any similar sign of independence. In 
view of the powerful position of the Chancellor 
under the Constitution, the President is not 
likely to become a strong executive leader. 

CHANCELLOR AND CABINET 

The changing relationship between Chancel- 
lor and Cabinet reflects the history of German 
constitutional developments. Under the Hohen- 
zollern regime, beginning with Bismarck, the 
Chancellor was the only leader. Heads of de- 
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partments, appointed and dismissed at his sug- 
gestion, had no part in the formulation of gen- 
eral policies, and the Chancellor could at any 
time interfere even in their departmental busi- 
ness. They were “clerks,” and no feeling of 
group action or group responsibility could this 
way arise. After Bismarck’s death, it is true, 
some leeway was left to them by weaker Chan- 
cellors, but still they did not form a council 
directing German affairs. 

Under Weimar responsibility shifted from 
Emperor to Parliament, but the question re- 
mained whether the Cabinet should act as a 
group of equals or as subordinates of the Chan- 
cellor. The Constitution provided for an in-be- 
tween system under which the Chancellor was 
to be responsible for the “general lines of pol- 
icy,” while each minister, within these lines, was 
to direct his department independently. Cabinet 
decisions were by majority vote, with the impor- 
tant proviso (adopted in 1922) that the Finance 
Minister could veto any decision involving 
budget expenditures if the Chancellor was on 
his side. In practice, since all Cabinets were 
coalition affairs, group action was determined 
by the Cabinet’s dependence on backing by the 
parties forming the coalition. The Chancellor 
could not, in practice, “determine” a line of pol- 
icy which violated the underlying agreement 
among the coalition parties lest he risk the dis- 
solution of the coalition. A cabinet majority, 
likewise, could not, in practice, vote against the 
line of one of the coalition partners without in- 
curring the same risk. The work of the Chan- 
cellor, therefore, involved all the difficulties of 
the French premier (p. 333). He had to man- 
age his own party, the leaders of the other coali- 
tion parties. Parliament, the President, the civil 
service, and other groups such as the leading 
Reichswehr (army) generals, whose authority, 
while not provided for in the Weimar Consti- 
tution, was nevertheless real. No wonder that 
he had no time to provide forceful leadership. 

The provisions of the Bonn Constitution in 
regard to the relation of the Chancellor to the 
Cabinet and ministers are almost the same as 
those of Weimar. But in practice the Chancellor 
dominates the Cabinet because he is fairly safe 
from dismissal for the legislative period and 
free to form and reform his Cabinet (pp. 658, 
686-87). If, as at present, he is a strong per- 


sonality, his office comes close to wielding the 
authority of the Hohenzollcrn Chancellorship, 
and the danger of “autocracy” is undeniable. 
Konrad Adenauer has been charged with ig- 
noring his ministerial colleagues in laying down 
policies or taking major political steps; it has 
been asserted that he presents them frequently 
with accomplished facts, denying them a chance 
to voice their opinions and offer their advice. 
These complaints increased when the Chancel- 
lor, in addition, assumed the post of Foreign 
Minister. On the other hand, with the emer- 
gence of two major parties, one the leading gov- 
ernment party, the other the major opposition 
group, there has for the first time in Germany 
developed a practice whereby the head of gov- 
ernment approaches the “leader of the opposi- 
tion” (SPD leader Kurt Schumacher) and in- 
forms him of major policies, occasionally even 
trying to iron out difficulties before a major par- 
liamentary debate. In this respect the new West- 
ern German system may in time draw closer to 
the British system. 

RESPONSIBILITY TO PARLIAMENT 

A genuine parliamentary system, in the sense 
of enforceable responsibility of the Executive to 
Parliament, existed in Germany only as long as 
the Weimar Constitution functioned. Even then 
a minister, representing “his” party rather than 
his department, more frequently would resign 
when the party decided to leave the coalition 
than risk being voted out of office. Resignations 
of Cabinets, likewise, would more often result 
from internal dissensions or disintegration than 
from outright defeat by a parliamentary major- 
ity. At present enforcement of responsibility is 
even more unlikely. Individual ministers can 
no longer be forced to resign; and the “con- 
structive” vote of non-confidence in the Chan- 
cellor (under which he can be compelled to re- 
sign only if his successor is appointed by a si- 
multaneous vote of the majority of the legal 
membership of the Bundestag) renders his be- 
ing forced out of office an extremely remote 
possibility. The present Bonn Cabinet is still a 
coalition government, but the Christian Demo- 
crats hold nine out of fourteen positions in it, 
including the most important ones. It is true 
that the other coalition partners, Free Demo- 
crats and German Party, are needed to give the 
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Cabinet Bundestag backing and, theoretically, 
might withdraw from the government if their 
wishes are disregarded. There were rumblings 
of Cabinet dissension, for example, over the issue 
of co-determination, when Chancellor Adenauer 
agreed to concessions to the Left which were 
distasteful to his more Rightist partners. But in 
such an event, since Right and Left could hardly 
join hands in forming a new government, the 
Chancellor, in all likelihood, would still not be 
overthrown, and, if he should not resign volun- 
tarily, might go on governing without parlia- 
mentary majority. If his bills were rejected, he 
might try to rule under the “state of legislative 
emergency” (p. 689). Under these conditions. 
Cabinet stability is hardly an issue any more; 
but genuine “responsible government” — in the 
British or French sense — is. 

MINISTERS AND PERMANENT BUREAUCRACY 

The traditionally loose relation of ministers 
and Parliament has strengthened the association 
of political executive and permanent bureauc- 
racy. Before 1918 the government was entirely 
a “committee of the bureaucracy.” Most minis- 
ters arrived at their posts through an official 
career. Of eight Chancellors between 1871 and 
1918, seven were jurists by training, and of the 
“Secretaries of State” (federal ministers) 70 per 
cent had been civil servants and 14 per cent 
army officers. During the same period, of a hun- 
dred Prussian ministers seventy-nine had been 
civil servants and fourteen army officers. They 
were administrators, not statesmen; they were 
inclined to deal with legal “situations” under 
legal rules, not with people. 

When democracy took over in Germany, the 
minister had the dual function of representing 
his party and of directing his branch of admin- 
istration. Combining these apparently contradic- 
tory functions is the art of ruling in any parlia- 
mentary system. In Germany the minister has 
proved to be either an official who considered 
administrative tasks only (or a weak politician 
dominated by his top civil servants), or a poli- 
tician paying attention to party and group in- 
terests to the neglect of administration. The 
latter, “political,” type has been most loudly 
criticized, usually by conservatives, but the ad- 
ministrative type has been predominant. Minis- 
ters are not necessarily members of parliament 


^(in 1951, four of the fourteen members of the 
Bonn government were not). This permits a 
wider selection, but it has sometimes meant put- 
ting “neutral” civil servants at the head of a 
department. Qualifying as experts rather than 
“party politicians,” such ministers tend to sacri- 
fice responsible government to “unpolitical” ex- 
pert rule from above. 

Even a “political” German minister is more 
shielded from political contacts and more closely 
surrounded with bureaucrats than his French 
or British colleague. There is no “cabinet” of the 
individual ministers as in France (p. 345). Much 
of his time is spent with the Bundesrat, itself a 
bureaucratic institution (above, p. 690), or, if he 
is a Land minister, he may himself be a mem- 
ber of the Bundesrat, Moreover, unlike his Brit- 
ish colleagues (p. 115), he may be without par- 
liamentary experience. Thus the danger of his 
coming under the influence of his bureaucratic 
assistants is a real one in Germany, the more so 
becaUsSe the ministries are staffed entirely with 
permanent civil servants, except for under-secre- 
taries (in Germany called “secretaries of state,” 
usually one for each ministry). It is this un- 
changing ministerial bureaucracy, much more 
than the ministers themselves, which is in charge 
of government and administration alike. The 
minister is generally little exposed to “popular” 
contacts and influences; what counts is to keep 
on good terms with the narrow circle of the 
leadership of his party (to which he himself 
may belong) as well as with the representatives 
of the chief “interests” (pressure groups) which 
his party embodies and which back the party. 
The minister is the point where bureaucracy 
and major interest groups meet. In the inter- 
play of these forces, his policies have somehow 
to take account of both. Popular forces and tend- 
encies not thus represented are, for the most 
part, only dimly perceived from the heights 
where ministers dwell. Popular scrutiny and 
criticism — through debate and questioning in 
Parliament, discussion in the press, press confer- 
ences, or similar devices which in the West have 
been instrumental in rendering democratic con- 
trols real — in Germany have seldom been used 
to full effect. 

An “official-type” leadership prevails in the 
Bonn Cabinet. Characteristically, the two pres- 
ent “strong men” in the Cabinet, Chancellor 
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and Interior Minister, were originally career 
municipal civil servants. Both Konrad Adenauer 
and Robert Lehr prior to 1933 had been mayors 
of big Rhenish cities, where, under the Rhenish 
form of city government (sec pp. 714-15), the 
mayoralty was patterned in favor of strong ex- 
ecutives. It has been jokingly asserted that 
Adenauer rules Western Germany according to 
the old Rhenish municipal government charter 
rather than according to the Constitution. Lehr's 
biography is perhaps representative of the trend 
as well as the tradition of German executive 
leadership. Son of a Prussian officer, he studied 
law, entered the administrative government serv- 
ice, reached the peak of his pre-Nazi career as 
mayor of Diisseldorf, and was not a member 
of one of the “Weimar coalition” parties but a 
German Nationalist on good relations with the 
Ruhr industry. Retired by the Nazis in order 
to make room for a party member, he returned 
to politics after 1945 as one of the Protestant 
leaders of the CDU. His official background and 
his industrial connections would seem to ac- 
count for his appointment to the position as 
Interior Minister at least as much as his party 
and religious affiliations, Adenauer's background 
and career constitute the Catholic countertype 
to Protestant Lehr, Likewise trained in the law, 
he first was an attorney, then rose rapidly in 
municipal civil service, combining the position 
of mayor of (predominantly Catholic) Cologne 
with that of Center Party leader. After 1945 he 
emerged as one of the founders of the CDU. His 
connection with civil service and industry is 
strong, and, in addition, he always advocated 
close collaboration of these German circles with 
corresponding ones in Germany’s Western 
neighbors, particularly France. This, in Weimar 
times, earned him a reputation of being “pro- 
French,” and now has made him the strongest 
German protagonist for Western European in- 
tegration. 

ORGANIZATION OF CABINETS AND MINISTRIES 

Ministries, in Germany, have always been or- 
ganized functionally. The number of ministries 
varies slightly according to political require- 
ments at the time of cabinet formation or re- 
formation, There may be an occasional “min- 
ister without portfolio,” or a ministry may be 


established in order to provide some coalition 
party with a portfolio, as with the present Bonn 
ministry “for Federal Council Afeirs,” but a 
ministry is usually in charge of a well-defined 
major field of government. This is more efficient 
than the somewhat untidy practice in Britain 
and the United States (independent agencies, 
boards, etc.). On the other hand, Germany’s 
federal structure has rendered the distribution 
of functions between central (federal) and re- 
gional {Land) ministries a major problem. Cer- 
tain fields under Land jurisdiction may not be 
represented by a ministry at the central level at 
all (for instance, education at present in Bonn). 
Elsewhere central ministries may exist but 
chiefly as agencies for the preparation of federal 
legislation and without administrative ma- 
chinery and executive powers of its own, which, 
in these instances, are lodged with the different 
Lander and their ministries. “Justice” and “in- 
terior,” for example, both under Weimar and 
Bonn, have functioned mainly on the Land 
level, and the respective central ministries, 
which exist side by side with the Land minis- 
tries, have been chiefly in charge of drafting 
uniform legislation in these fields.^ 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries the “Adminis- 
tration” with its executive activities is concen- 
trated in the capital. American federal govern- 
ment is still largely identified with the federal 
“departments” in Washington; and in Britain, 
too, there are outside of London for the most 
part only local agencies. Since the latter are fre- 
quently citizen-run, “the state,” with its ma- 
chinery of appointed bureaucrats, is remote from 
the ordinary citizen. In Germany, the “state” is 
diffused throughout the country. There is hardly 
a town without a number of public administra- 
tive offices or authorities side by side with mu- 
nicipal agencies. A large number of officials is 
found in all large cities, and the bureaucracy 
thus permeates society. This decentralization of 
the executive means that ministries, whether 
federal or Land, are small and compact. Com- 
pared with the thousands of employees in each 
of the Washington federal agencies, a German 

1 The table illustrates how fields are distributed among 
ministries, and ministries among parties, both in Eastern 
and Western Germany. Abbreviations in brackets after 
names indicate party affiliations; they are explained in 
Chapter 4 above. 
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MINISTRIES AND THEIR INCUMBENTS IN WESTERN AND EASTERN 
GERMANY AS OF DECEMBER 1951 



West 

Eotf 

Chance (lori 

Konrad Adenauer (CDU) 

(Minister-President) Otto Grotewohl (SED) 
Deputy -Minister-Presidents: 



Wolter Ulbricht (SED), Heinrich Rau 
(SED), Hans Loch (LDP), Otto Nuschke 
(CDU), Lothar Bolz (NDP) 

Foreign Affalrt: 

Konrad Adenauer (CDU) 

Georg Dertinger (CDU) 

Interior: 

Robert Lehr (CDU) 

Karl Steinhoff (SED) 

Finance: 

Fritz Schaeffer (CSU) 

Hans Loch (LDP) 

Economics: 

Ludwig Erhard (CDU) 



Justice: 

Thomas Dehler (FDP) 

Max Fechner (SED) 

Labor: 

Anton Storch (CDU) 

Roman Chwoiek (Trade Unions) 

Food and Agriculture: 

Wilhelm Niklas (CSU) 

Paul Scholz (Farmers Party) 

Transportation; 

Hans C. Seebohm (DP) 

Hans Reingruber (non-party) 

Post: 

Hans Schuberth (CDU) 

Fritz Burmeister (CDU) 

Refugees: 

Hans Lukaschek (CDU) 


All-German Questions: 

Jakob Kaiser (CDU) 


Marshall-Plan Affairs: 

Franz Bluecher (FDP) 


Federal Council Affairsi 

Heinrich Heliwege (DP) 

— 

State Security: 

— 

Wilhelm Zoisser (SED) 

Education: 

— 

Paul Wandel (SED) 

Reconstruction: 

— 

Lothar Bolz (NDP) 

Trade and Supply: 

— 

Karl Hamann (LDP) 

interzonal and Foreign Trade: 

— 

Georg Handke (SED) 

Heavy Industry: 

— 

Fritz Selbmann (SED) 

Machinery Industry: 

— 

Gerhard Ziller (SED) 

Light Industry: 

— 

Wilhelm Feldmann (NDP) 

Health: 

— 

Luitpold Steidie (CDU) 

Chairman of the State 


Heinrich Rau (SED) 


Plonning Commissiont 


ministry may have only a hundred or so. They 
supervise and control the corresponding offices 
and officials of their administrative branch scat- 
tered all over the country. The authority of a 
ministry reaches down directly to its local agen- 
cies in the remotest parts of the country, which 
are all co-ordinated under the strict line organi- 
zation characteristic of German administration. 
There is rarely confusion of authority or juris- 
diction. Even “autonomous institutions” under 
the jurisdiction of a ministry, for instance the 
federal railways under the Bonn setup, usually 
enjoy little real autonomy in matters of policy 
or appointments. An exception has been the tra- 
ditional autonomy of academic institutions (such 
as university faculties) in their relation to the 
education ministries. 

Each individual branch of administration is 
not only strictly organized; it has little relation- 
ship to any other. Departmentalization, as in 
France (p. 348), characterizes German adminis- 
tration, and there is little interdepartmental co- 
ordination, such as that provided by the Treas- 
ury in Britain (p. 141), or in the United States 


by the Executive Office of the President, vari- 
ous interdepartmental committees, and, in per- 
sonnel matters, the Civil Service Commission. 
The German executive branches form separate, 
parallel hierarchies, each with its own pattern 
of organization, rules of appointment, and so on. 
The monarch, as we have quoted Frederick II 
as saying, gave “unity” to this system. With the 
elimination of the monarchy, however, the prob- 
lem of co-ordination has become as acute in 
Germany as elsewhere. 

Nationalized Enterprises and Public 
Planning 

IN WESTERN GERMANY 

The scope of general public activities, with 
publicly owned enterprises, has traditionally 
been greater in Germany than in Britain or 
France (not to speak of the United States) ; but 
much of this activity is handled on the local 
level (below, pp. 713-14), and the more re- 
cent central planning and administrative activi- 
ties of Labor Britain and postwar France have 
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been conspicuously absent in laissez jaire West- 
ern Germany. There are no nationalized enter- 
prises, except the traditional postal and railway 
administrations, and there is little central plan- 
ning, German postal administration, as in Brit- 
ain and France, provides telegraph and tele- 
phone services and, in addition, the technical 
part of radio broadcasting and television, and 
certain financial services, such as a savings insti- 
tution. It is organized centrally under its own 
ministry and with a separate budget and ac- 
counting system (now, of course, for Eastern 
and Western Germany separately). German 
railways have been public enterprises since Bis- 
marck’s times, when the General Staff found it 
advisable to build up the Prusso-German rail- 
way system to facilitate rapid mobilization. Until 
Weimar the railways were enterprises of the 
member-states; they were then consolidated 
under a central Reich Transport Ministry. This 
was the largest single transport enterprise in the 
world; at the outbreak of World War II it em- 
ployed over one million persons and had assets 
of over 10 billion dollars. 

IN EASTERN GERMANY 

In contrast to “capitalistic” Western Ger- 
many, the Eastern “Peoples Democracy” has 
developed an elaborate machinery for manag- 
ing the nationalized sector of the economy and 
for the administration of the Plan. The system 
is more and more closely patterned on the So- 
viet model (pp. 507-09, 512-14). As in the Soviet 
Union, there is a side-by-side of planning au- 
thorities, and ministries charged with the im- 
plementation of the plan. Since 1950 a State 
Planning Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Heinrich Rau, economic boss of Eastern Ger- 
many, has operated through ten Main Depart- 
ments, each in charge of a major field (such as 
agriculture, transport). After an initial two- 
year-plan (duly fulfilled prior to the official 
deadline), the first five-year-plan, with ambi- 
tious goals (particularly for the creation of a 
heavy industry in the Zone), began in January 
1951. Major planning principles and policies 
were, of course, worked out by the SED leader- 
ship, and the Cabinet charged the planning au- 
thorities with working out the details. 

Nationalized enterprises were first organized 
in “associations of people’s-owned enterprises,” 


but in 1950 the more important enterprises were 
put separately and directly under the respective 
ministries. Only the smaller ones remain organ- 
ized in associations, on the “territorial-produc- 
tive” principle (for instance, optical industry 
of Thuringia). They as well as the independ- 
ent major enterprises are controlled by central 
ministries, which, as in the Soviet Union, are 
more and more specialized (for instance, Minis- 
try for Light Industry). Land ministries have 
little control over these affairs any more. Each 
major enterprise and each association consti- 
tutes a separate legal entity, with its separate 
budget, and is headed by a director appointed 
by the respective ministry upon nomination by 
the respective Main Committee of the Planning 
Commission. The director is responsible for the 
economic and financial management of the 
enterprise. The Soviet Corporations (below, 
p. 736), of course, arc entirely outside this 
“native-German” framework of economic ad- 
ministration. The entire system is devised so 
as to turn Eastern Germany as rapidly as pos- 
sible into an integral part of Soviet bloc econ- 
omy, for which the zone is to become a vital 
industrial center. 


II. THE GERMAN CIVIL SERVICE: 
TRADITIONAL FEATURES 

Asked for the most significant German con- 
tribution to modern government, a student of 
political institutions will probably answer: its 
civil service system. Asked to evaluate this con- 
tribution, however, the experts are likely to dis- 
agree. While some consider it exemplary, a 
model for other countries, others hold it re- 
sponsible for the authoritarian trend in Prus- 
sian and German history. There is some justi- 
fication for either valuation. As a matter of fact, 
this German problem reflects a more general 
dilemma of modern government — whether it is 
possible to combine efficiency with democracy. 
Popular election of officials and rotation in office 
are means to a democratic civil service, but they 
also may open the door to “spoils” and incom- 
petence. Career officials selected according to 
merit standards and appointed by the executive 
may be efficient, but they may also become a 
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closed caste of “bureaucrats” impervious to 
popular control. The American civil service re- 
flects, in the main, the merits and dangers of 
the first alternative; the German system reflects 
the second. 

Origins and Developments 

The German civil service system is centuries 
old. Frederick William I of Prussia (pp. 598 f.) 
first defined in general regulations the status, 
and especially the duties, of Prussian officials. 
These regulations concerned such matters as the 
duty to keep official secrets, leaves, and disci- 
pline. Examinations governed appointment to 
certain categories of office, and to enable candi- 
dates to acquire the required knowledge, cor- 
responding professorships were established at 
state universities. Lower positions in the service 
were generally filled with ex-soldiers. This sys- 
tem, while regulating recruitment and duties, 
lacked et]ually well-defined tights. Many 
rights existed in practice, but it was the nine- 
teenth century that witnessed their incorpora- 
tion into the sum-total of rules and regulations 
that became known as the “well-established (ac- 
quired) rights” {wohlerworbene Rechte) of 
civil servants. They include guarantee of life 
tenure, salary and pension rights, and the priv- 
ilege to sue the state before ordinary courts in 
case of financial claims. The Prussian model 
was imitated by the other German states, so 
that, although there was no over-all law regulat- 
ing the service, there was uniform practice. The 
Weimar Constitution put all of these rights and 
privileges under constitutional protection. After 
the Nazi interlude — which politicized the sys- 
tem but did not abolish it (p. 632) — Bonn has 
reaffirmed it as it was under Weimar. 

SELECTING OFFICIALS 

As happens frequently in the history of social 
institutions, the Prusso-German civil service 
system has been improved upon by other coun- 
tries that started by using it as their model, 
while in Germany itself the system has largely 
kept its original, and thus less “progressive” 
character. The recruitment of personnel, for 
example, has always been based on expert 
training and knowledge and, to that extent, on 
“merit,” but it has also largely remained a caste 


system under which only the few had access 
to the service, particularly to its higher ranks. 
Recruitment has been geared to the educational 
system (below, pp. 727-28). Graduation from 
certain schools has been the chief requirement 
for admission to examinations, and since higher 
education in Germany has remained largely a 
class affair, selection for the higher service has 
been restricted to the sons of the upper classes. 
Admission to the higher ranks has been hitched 
to particularly demanding qualifications. The 
usual entrance requirement has been graduation 
from law school. Following an examination 
based on these studies, the prospective official 
has to undergo at least three years of in-service 
training with various offices and administra- 
tions. A successful second examination makes 
him eligible for appointment to the higher level 
of the service (corresponding to the “adminis- 
trative class” of the British service: p. 152). It 
can easily be seen that only a lifetime career 
warrants such extended preparation lasting to 
the age of twenty-five at best; that only parents 
of means can give their children such an oppor- 
tunity; and that, once secured, a position will 
be anxiously guarded against competition from 
outside or from the lower ranks. 

The service thus became a closed caste, with 
the largest proportion of officials being sons of 
officials themselves. Advancement within the 
service usually required one generation, with 
the middle-rank officials trying, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to give their sons the education 
entitling them to enter the higher ranks. While 
there has been some “social mobility” this way, 
it has largely been confined to the caste itself. 
There has been no genuinely open competition 
for office. Promotion, also, has been based on a 
combination of merit and personal pull and 
suitability. It paid to know the right people, to 
belong to the right student corps, to be con- 
servative, Protestant or at least “gentile.” Even 
after 1918 officials resisted democratization as a 
danger to the expert standards of the service. 

STATUS OF OFFICIALS 

In return for the long and expensive training, 
the service has provided the German official 
with “security” and status. Salaries even in good 
times have been relatively modest, but they 
have been balanced by economic as well as 
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social privileges. The official has lifetime tenure. 
He cannot be dismissed except for “cause,” and 
even when charged with a violation of duty 
which, legally, renders him dismissable, he can 
be dismissed only upon judicial verdict in a 
quasidegal procedure. The same system of “dis* 
ciplinary jurisdiction” applies to any case in 
which an official is charged with neglect of duty 
that may lead to serious penalty, such as demo- 
tion or reduction of salary. Detailed regulations 
define procedures before special disciplinary 
courts, whose members are the accused's peers. 
There is thus full guarantee against arbitrari- 
ness. Outside of dismissal for cause there is no 
way to remove even obnoxious officials. A po- 
litically “objectionable” official, for instance, 
would not be promoted; he might be trans- 
ferred to another office at equal rank and salary, 
but he could not be dismissed even if he affili- 
ated with “state-hostile” parties. “vState-hostile” 
persons hardly ever infiltrated the service in 
monarchical times, but there were occasional 
Communists and, more frequently. National 
Socialists in Weimar times. Germans were, in 
this instance, liberal enough to believe that an 
official who did not violate his official duties for 
political aims should not be deprived of his 
right, as citizen, to join any party. This was 
particularly important for the civil servants em- 
ployed in the public enterprises (postal, rail- 
ways), who, far removed from “sensitive” offi- 
cial activities, actually performed the same func- 
tions as employees or workers in private enter- 
prises. However, under occupation influence, 
the Bonn government passed legislation which 
declares membership in certain organizations 
(most of them Communist) incompatible with 
official status. This legislation has encountered 
opposition not only from the political Left but 
also from civil service circles anxious to guard 
their long-established privileges. 

These privileges, in addition to salary and 
life tenure, comprise an elaborate system of 
pensions. The official, usually retired at the age 
of sixty-five, receives a generous retirement pen- 
sion (up to 8o per cent of his salary); and 
there are pensions for his widow and for sur- 
viving minor children. He is retired on pension 
also in case of invalidism, and he is entitled to 
leave with pay during temporary illness. His 
salary is increased if he has minor children. 


Since the service in Germany comprises such 
large groups as teachers and postal and railway 
officials, a large proportion of the German 
people has security from the cradle beyond the 
grave; on the other hand the state is burdened 
with a tremendous financial obligation. 

Another privilege is the state’s assumption of 
responsibility when damage is caused to an 
individual by a civil servant acting in his offi- 
cial capacity. To make the state liable protects 
not only the official (against whom, in case of 
major neglect, the state may take redress) but 
also the damaged citizen. The civil servant him- 
self, as we have stated, may sue the state before 
the ordinary courts for his own pecuniary 
claims. 

As highly cherished as these material benefits 
are the ones concerning official status and pres- 
tige. They derive above all from an elaborate 
system of ranks and titles with which the service 
is endowed. The minute and to a foreigner 
often ridiculous distinctions and refinements 
form the basis not only of job classifications 
but also of the social standing of the official, his 
family, and the entire caste. Thus titles may 
never be omitted in talking to an official — not 
only when a nonofficial addresses an official, 
but also among the officials themselves, and 
here not only when a lower one talks to the 
higher one but also among colleagues of equal 
rank or when the higher official talks to his 
subordinate. It is never, as in America, “Ed” 
and “Joe,” not even, as in Britain or France, 
“Mister” or “Monsieur,” but “Herr Rat” (Coun- 
cillor), or “Herr Oberfinanzsccrctar.” His title 
appears on his letterhead, is customarily ex- 
tended to his wife (“Frau Rat,” which means 
that not the lady but her husband is a “coun- 
cillor”), and is surely not omitted from his 
obituary. Such titles are imitated in occupations 
outside the bureaucracy (for instance, in the 
professions, or among employees of larger pri- 
vate enterprises) ; they, and the prestige they 
involve, form the backbone of German social 
stratification. 

POLITICAL AND PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS 

With regard to professional and political 
rights and activities, the German system may 
be said, formally, to be about midway between 
the severely limited Anglo-American type, and 
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the unlimited French. But to judge the impli- 
cations of this statement, one has to keep in 
mind the peculiar caste character and conserva- 
tive-authoritarian background of the German 
service. Thus, right of professional association, 
in Germany, would not mean formation of 
groups affiliated with other workers organiza- 
tions and, together with them, opposed to the 
state as employer. While since 1918 German 
officials have been free to join any professional 
association, they have by and large shunned 
affiliation with general trade unions and kept 
apart from “ordinary” workers and employees 
by forming separate interest organizations of 
their own. In contrast to many groups of 
French officialdom (for instance, teachers), 
even lower-rank officials in Germany have no 
feeling of “class solidarity” with workers and 
insist on their special status. Under the Weimar 
regime, membership of civil service associations 
affiliated with the Free Trade Unions declined 
from about 400,000 early in the twenties to less 
than 200,000 in 1930; while in that year the 
“neutral,” in reality nationalist-conservative, as- 
sociations had over one million meml:>ers. The 
situation is similar today, with few officials 
(mainly in the more technical services, such as 
railways) affiliated with the general trade 
unions. The neutral associations lobby against 
any infraction of the traditional privileges of 
their members. The right of officials to strike 
against the government has never been con- 
ceded, and is rarely claimed. 

As far as settlement of individual grievances 
is concerned, committees set up in the indi- 
vidual government agencies which might be 
compared to the British Whitley Councils (p. 
156) have never played a significant role in 
Germany. There were some in the Weimar 
period with purely advisory functions, but the 
draft of an over-all federal law concerning them 
never came into force. How, then, are such 
grievances settled? If it is a matter concerning 
whole groups of officials, for instance, concern- 
ing salaries or work conditions, the associations 
arc in charge. If it is a matter of concern to one 
single official only, he will have to take it up 
with his superior officer, and the matter is then 
likely to be handled under the set regulations 
concerning the service. Here, as elsewhere, the 
German prefers settling a problem by applying 
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and interpreting established rules of law to “get- 
ting together and talking it over.” 

Although the German official is likely to pro- 
fess to be “above parties,” he may belong to any 
party and even engage in political activities. 
Because of this, the Britissh and American occu- 
pants of Western Germany, with their own 
ideal of an unpolitical civil service, have tried 
hard to impose on Germans a system under 
which an official is not permitted to engage in 
political activities and, in particular, must resign 
from office if he wants to run for elective office. 
This policy was blind to the fact that party- 
political activity of German officials is a sign 
of democratic rather than authoritarian atti- 
tude. Strongly conservative officials did not usu- 
ally enter politics, although some were elected 
to diets before 1918. Since Weimar it has rather 
been the progressive civil servant who has en- 
gaged in party life and been elected to assem- 
blies. (See table on p. 685, showing that the large 
majority of officials elected to assemblies have 
been “party-appointed” rather than ordinary 
career officials.) The proposed “depolitization” 
of the service would primarily hit parties like 
the Social Democrats, because so many of their 
best men get themselves appointed to the civil 
service and would thus become unavailable for 
elected office; the middle-class parties usually 
have enough able spokesmen among the pro- 
fessions and occupations outside the service. 
So far, Germans have managed to get around 
Allied requirements by allowing an official to 
run for election and, if elected, to resign with 
the right to be reinstated after expiration of 
his term. 

How Satisfactory Is the German Civil 
Service? 

The difference between the German and a 
WcsStern civil service system may be illustrated 
by contrasting the German “official” with his 
American counterpart, the “government em- 
ployee.” The American comes and goes; the 
German is there for life. He is not likely to be 
“on loan” from some business firm or other 
agency, or a “dollar-a-ycar-man,” or a “con- 
sultant.” Where the American will settle a mat- 
ter informally, the German will insist on pro^ 
tocol and formalities; but in the end one gets 
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a clear decision. An American agency chief has 
to spend half his time justifying the agency to 
the public and to appropriations committees; 
German agencies labor (or thrive) under the 
opposite shortcoming of being practically un- 
abolishable, and some continue long after their 
real functions have vanished. American offices 
must function under the glaring, though inter- 
mittent and erratic light of publicity and inves- 
tigation; German offices are protected from 
political interruptions but also from healthful 
criticism. The American government worker s 
job and salary are always under the threat of 
the Congressional “meat-ax”; the German’s is 
more secure than any business executive’s. The 
American works at his government job as at 
any other “job,” loyally but without special de- 
votion; the German feels that his service is an 
honor involving special duties and a fealty origi- 
nally owed to the king and now to that mystical 
higher entity, the State. 

The German civil service has often been 
called too “authoritarian.” But every bureauc- 
racy in a modern state must be based on hierar- 
chical organization and discipline which guar- 
antee efficient carrying out of directives from 
the top level. In Germany the advantages of 
such civil service have been a sense of duty, 
industriousness, and, by and large, expert 
knowledge and probity. But the obnoxious fea- 
tures of both authoritarianism and bureauc- 
ratism have been equally present. “Sense of 
duty,” far from being interpreted as “duty to 
the people,” least of all, to political parties or 
people’s representatives, has meant unquestioned 
duty to the “State,” that is, a strong central ex- 
ecutive authority which could do no wrong. 
The service has been impartial to individuals 
but less so in regard to classes and general 
issues. Officialdom has consciously or uncon- 
sciously favored the upper classes from which 
most of its members have been drawn. Morally, 
the tradition of unquestioning fulfillment of 
duties in the service of the “State” proved dis- 
astrous. While such an attitude may be a virtue 
in countries with stable and largely uncontested 
value systems (such as Britain and the United 
States), it implies either hidden partiality for 
one group and one particular philosophy or 


readiness to serve with equal zeal any master 
where (as on the Continent) no such common 
value standards exist. It may then entail lending 
one’s services to the execution of any, even the 
most atrocious, policy. The German service 
could be relied upon to put into practice with 
equal effectiveness a lofty program of social wel- 
fare and the program of “liquidating” Jews. It 
has been authoritarian when left alone; resistant 
when under democratic direction; and con- 
forming when under the direction of a forceful 
though untraditional ruling group like the 
Nazis. 

As a bureaucracy the Prusso-German official- 
dom has lacked initiative and a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. “Centralization and mili- 
tarization became the predominant characteris- 
tics of the Prussian civil service. Forms pre- 
dominated over purpose; command over the 
substance of commands; hierarchy over col- 
leagueship; discipline over free creation; rou- 
tine over local and personal invention.” ^ Their 
predominantly legal training, in particular, pro- 
duced officials “more useful in a static than a 
dynamic state; excellent interpreters of the past 
but not inventors of the ways and means of the 
future; apter to explain than to evaluate; and 
inflexible in the power to make exceptions.” ® 
Their training became too bookish and too 
long, their career too specialized, their attitude 
too compartmentalized. It was to such office, 
and not, as in England, to politics and Parlia- 
ment that the Cicrman elite was attracted, and 
naturally a more authoritarian-minded and less 
independent and self-reliant type of man pre- 
vailed. “Civil courage” was lacking, within the 
service as well as in the people’s attitude toward 
officialdom. Within and outside, the system cre- 
ated submissiveness, servility, and a stifling of 
free initiative. 

111. CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 

A crucial question facing the Allies in 1945 
and the Germans thereafter has been what to 

2 Herman Finer; Theory and Practice of Modern Gotfcrn- 
ment (Revised edition, New York, 1949), p. 728. 

^Ibid,, p. 802. 
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do about a service discredited by its authoritar- 
ianism and its collaboration with Nazism but 
apparently the only group with expert knowl- 
edge of the technical aspects of government and 
administration. In view of what the Nazis had 
done to the civil service (above, p. 632) the 
problem was twofold: One, of more recent 
origin, was what to do about those — probably 
a minority — who had penetrated the service as 
active and convinced Nazis. Dealing with this 
problem was part (and even the chief part) 
of “denazification,” a program whose failure 
has been outlined above (pp. 646 ff.). The second 
problem was the general one of “democratiz- 
ing” German bureaucracy. Germans, over the 
centuries, have come to believe that the tradi- 
tional caste system of their bureaucracy is the 
only type which guarantees an uncorrupt, effi- 
cient, and impartial service. Grumble as they 
often do about red tape and the fatuity, exclu- 
siveness, and snobbishness of officials, they still 
hold to this belief and want to live under a sys- 
tem which allows them to “escape from free- 
dom” and evade initiative and responsibilities 
as a man would take to a drug, whose danger 
he may realize without being able to dispense 
with it. Accordingly, truly democratic reform 
cannot be sudden; it can only be a long process 
of instilling a new spirit into the old institution. 
In particular, it must be realized that the tradi- 
tional and cherished “acquired rights” of Ger- 
man officials render difficult any large-scale pro- 
gram of new appointments. 

In Eastern Germany: Abolition of Offi- 
cialdom 

In Eastern Germany civil service has been 
“reformed” out of existence. In order to do 
away with officialdom as a caste the new regime 
decreed that henceforth public office should no 
longer be diflFerentiated from any ordinary job 
or employment. This meant the abolition of the 
system of acquired rights and privileges of offi- 
cials: of guarantees of lifetime service, of a spe- 
cial pensions system, and so forth. Instead, all 
public officials have now the same status as 
workers and employees, with terminable em- 


ployment contracts, under one and the same 
social security system, affiliated with the same 
trade unions. Politically, of course, they are “co- 
ordinated.” In order to replace those, particu- 
larly in the higher ranks, who had fled or were 
purged, rapid training courses were set up for 
candidates selected chiefly according to social 
origin (workers, peasants, or sons of such) and 
political “progressivism.” 

In Western Germany: Persistence of the 
Old Pattern 

In Western Germany the greatest handicap 
to genuine civil service reform has been the 
failure of denazification. After a brief intermis- 
sion during which new or old democrats were 
substituted for dismissed or suspended officials, 
the civil service is again staffed primarily with 
the old-type authoritarian, nationalist. Rightist- 
conservative, if not Nazi, officials. Since the “de- 
nazified” former officials could reclaim their 
positions by right, a chance to make a large 
number of positions available to new and more 
democratically minded office-holders has thus 
been missed. In the face of this situation occu- 
pation authorities have tried hard, and so far 
futiiely, to convince Germans of the merit of 
reform measures designed to provide broader 
and more equal access to the service; to break 
down the traditional distinction between the 
academically — especially legally — trained offi- 
cials, who alone have access to the “higher serv- 
ice,” and the others; and to stimulate a spirit of 
independence and initiative within the service 
as well as among Germans in general in their 
dealings with, and attitudes toward, authorities. 

ALLIED SUGGESTIONS 

To achieve these aims the Western Allies sug- 
gested open competitions for all vacancies; legal 
training to be required only for positions of 
strictly juristic character; special examinations 
to enable non-academically trained lower offi- 
cials to be promoted to the higher service; more 
qualified persons with outside experience to 
be called into the service; the conferring of “of- 
ficial’s” status upon all “employees” in the pub- 
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lie service who actually perform public tasks; 
and the establishment of personnel offices 
which, in the place of the chiefs of the dif- 
ferent administrations, would have the power 
to pass on appointments and promotions, issue 
regulations on entrance requirements, training, 
examinations, and to serve as appeal authority 
in cases of discharge for inefficiency and in 
similar cases. In short, to introduce into Ger- 
many approximately the United States civil 
service system. 

GERMAN PROCRASTINATION 

The fate of these suggestions is a prime illus- 
tration of the difficulty of transplanting insti- 
tutions from one country to another with fun- 
damentally dissimilar traditions. At first the 
German authorities refused altogether to enact 
the desired reform measures; thereupon Mili- 
tary Government, early in 1949, issued a law of 
its own, applicable to the then existing bizonal 
administrations, which it hoped would be ac- 
cepted subsequently as the new civil service law 
by the Federal Republic. Instead, early in 1950, 
a provisional federal law put into effect the 
Reich civil service law passed under the Nazis 
in 1937, certain amendments which made 
out-and-out Nazi features inapplicable, to be 
sure, but which in all other respects continued 
the traditional system of the German service 
with all its “acquired rights.’' The Allied High 
Commission at first vetoed this law, but with- 
drew its veto upon German promises to take 
into consideration Allied objections when en- 
acting the definitive civil service law which was 
to replace the provisional one in 1951. By the 
end of 1951 the definitive law had not been 
produced. 

In the meantime some lip-service has been 
paid to reform; for example, a Federal Person- 
nel Office, providing for “open competitions” 
for vacancies, has been established. But the Of- 
fice has no power over individual appointments 
and may merely issue general regulations. 
Moreover, it is composed of high officials who 
can be assumed to act in the spirit of German 
officialdom rather than to afford protection 
against its traditional shortcomings. Experience 
with personnel offices in some of the Lander 
has shown that, instead of democratizing and 


liberalizing the service, such offices have in 
reality served to offset the “party-political” and 
often democratic influence of ministries in favor 
of the traditional “unpolitical,” that is, con- 
servative, influence of the higher officialdom. 
Similarly, when some of the Lander extended 
the status of “officials” to some categories of pub- 
lic employees, this merely meant the extension of 
the traditional status of the German official to 
a larger group. “Open” competition for vacan- 
cies has proved devoid of meaning because of 
the strict educational and training qualifications 
which are required. From all this one may infer 
that Germans, “upper” and “lower” alike, pre- 
fer the present system if a more democratic one 
can be had only at the price of efficiency; they 
are disinclined to sacrifice efficiency for democ- 
ratization. The problem thus is whether it will 
be possible to combine efficiency and training 
with democratization. Civil service reform in 
Germany will have no real chance as long as 
higher training and education, which alone 
opens the path to higher positions in the serv- 
ice, remains the monopoly of the upper classes. 
Extending higher education to qualified stu- 
dents from all social strata, on the other hand, 
would be the first step toward the reform of 
the service, a German version of the merit sys- 
tem, the “career open to talent.” But educational 
reform of this sort has run into great difficulties 
(see below, pp. 728-30). 

In an age when the tasks of government are 
becoming ever broader and ever more compli- 
cated, it would be futile to expect that the role 
which the Executive plays will diminish, par- 
ticularly in a country like Germany where it 
always has loomed so large. This does not im- 
ply, however, that the bureaucracy will have to 
become ever more independent and “high- 
handed.” Where, as in Eastern Germany, politi- 
cal control is concentrated in a group which 
mans the key executive points, the bureaucracy 
will remain subordinate to that group, although 
under it, it will occupy an important place in 
the rulership over a manipulated society. In a 
framework of government and society such as 
exists in Western Germany, on the other hand, 
the role of the bureaucracy is not so foreor- 
dained. It might become ruler (under a weak 
Executive and an ineffectual system of political 
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parties and similar popular forces) ; or it might 
become, or remain, servant of a strong and 
purposeful Executive with a will and a program 
of its own. In either event it would not deviate 
much from its traditional role of serving au- 
thoritarian tendencies and countering popular 
trends and forces. Lastly, however, it might be- 
come a “civil service” in the sense of a bureauc- 


racy responsible to the people and serving popu- 
lar causes and interests as the spearhead of re- 
form even against vested interests. This role, 
which the American service has frequently 
played and which the British service has not 
shunned, only a radically transformed German 
bureaucracy is likely to fulfill. At present, all 
odds seem to be against such possibility. 



CHAPTER 7 


State and Local Government 
in Germany 


1. INTRODUCTION 

France, as has been already noted (p. 366), is 
“a republic at the top” but “an empire at the 
base,” Germany, one might say, has been an 
'‘empire” at the top, with some democracy at 
the base. The German tendency toward an 
authoritarian centralism has been tempered by 
some dispersion of power, a degree of self-gov- 
ernment in regions and local units. It is true 
that such decentralization in itself is no guar- 
antee against authoritarian rule. Authoritari- 
anism may prevail— and in German history has 
prevailed— in regional and small units of gov- 
ernment as in large ones. It was one of the 
errors of the Potsdam program to assume that 
“decentralization” by itself would cause “de- 
mocratization.” In Germany, regional (state) 
units often were strongholds of reaction, or they 
formed (as Bavaria did for the Nazis in the 
early Weimar period) vantage points for totali- 
tarian movements, while more progressive 
movements and policies were frequently na- 
tional.^ Yet whatever tradition of democratic 
self-government there was in Germany devel- 
oped in local units (cities), at a time when most 
other government was authoritarian. Thus it 
depends entirely on the individual circum- 
stances whether favoring regionalism or local- 
ism in Germany is “progressive” or not. 

It must be understood that German regional 
and local units arc not only “self-governing” but 
also agents for higher authority. A mayor, for 

1 In the following the terms “central” and “national” 
refer to the highest, “federal” level of German government, 
the term “regional” refers to that of “state” government, 
that is, the government of Clerman member-states or 
Lander, and “local” to the governmental units at the bot- 
tom (municipalities, and so forth). 


instance, is both a local and state official. Such 
a system facilitates administration by avoiding 
overlapping between administrations, but it 
complicates the problem of autonomy. The 
state, for example, must retain some share in 
the power of appointment whenever a local 
official simultaneously performs state and local 
functions. In the relation between central (fed- 
eral) and state (hmJ) government there has 
been a similar close connection, with Land 
agencies in charge of executing uniform cen- 
tral laws. This meant that central government 
had to have certain powers to supervise the exe- 
cution of its laws by the states, and this has 
even meant granting the federal government 
powers of coercion against the states. To an 
American who thinks of states as “sovereign,” 
such a system will seem a far cry from genuine 
federalism. Still, there is a good deal to distin- 
guish it from outright centralism, like that en- 
forced on the iJindcr (and lower units) during 
the Nazi period (above, pp. 6^1-32). 

IL PROBLEMS OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENT 

Both present-day German Republics are the- 
oretically federal. This merely reflects the long 
history of German disunity. Its legacy, on the 
one hand, has been a reactionary “particular- 
ism” (above, p. 578), under which vested re- 
gional interests, such as state bureaucracies, 
clung to the prerogatives of their units to pro- 
tect their own interests. On the other hand it 
has meant an endearing variety of cultural life. 
Instead of one Paris or one London, Germany 
has had a multitude of regional centers, which 
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were often monarchical residences. To this cul- 
tural variety the German is sincerely attached. 
Something, he feels, would be lost if it should 
give way to the uniformity which is so pre- 
dominant anyway in modern civilization. 

Territorial Reorganization 

But while regionalism in Germany has had 
a real basis in popular sentiment, actual political 
units by the nineteenth century had largely 
ceased to coincide with cultural and traditional 
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Centralism versus States-Righfs 

However, it is not only the territorial struc- 
ture of the Lander which must be viewed as 
provisional. The distribution of powers between 
central and regional governments is likewise 
precarious. The division of jurisdiction between 
them has been one of the major problems of 
German federalism. In the Hohenzollern Em- 
pire, power was still mostly with the member- 
states (above, p. 605). In the Weimar Republic 
there was a strong trend toward centralization 


GOVERNMENTAL SUBDIVISIONS IN THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


teve/s of Government 
Central (Federal) 

Regional (State) 

intermediary (only in some larger 
states) 

Local 


Units of Government 
Western Germany 

Lander 

Government District 

City county, rural county 

Municipality (city, town, village; in 
some areas also Amt) 


Organs 

Fed. President, Fed. Chancellor, Fed. 

Ministers, Fed. Diet, Fed. Council 
Min. President, ministers, diet 
District President 

Landrat or mayor, councils (variations 
in different regions) 

Councils, mayor, etc. (variations in dif- 
ferent regions) 


regions. Prussia, in particular, had become a 
unit superimposed upon genuine regions and, 
owing to its size and population, constituted the 
major obstacle to a more rational regional or- 
ganization of Germany. With the elimination 
of Prussia as a unit the postwar territorial struc- 
ture of Germany might have become a rational 
one if it had not been for a new difficulty. After 
World War II the Lander emerged very shortly 
after the Allies, in their different zones, started 
to revive German government, and thus re- 
gional organization had to follow zonal bound- 
aries. But the zones had been carved out of 
German territory with supreme disregard of 
traditional regions and bpundaries. This was 
especially true in the South and West, where 
the French zone was belatedly established out 
of American and British zonal territory. Thus 
the present regional structure must in part be 
viewed as provisional.^ 

-Into 1951 the Western German territorial picture was 
this. Of the previously existing IJindcr only Bavaria (9.1; 
Munich. — Figures in parentheses indicate population in 
millions, and names of cities the iMnd capitals) and the 
two city-states of Hamburg (1.6) and Bremen (0.6) co- 
incided with previous units. The Prussian provinces in the 
area were made IJinder, namely: Schleswig-Holstein (2,6; 
Kiel), comprising the former province, and former city- 
state Lubeck; Lower Saxony (6.8; Hanover), comprising 


(p. 613), and this trend was driven to the ab- 
surd length of totalitarian centralism under the 
Nazis (p. 631). After the downfall of Nazism 
there was, understandably enough, a “particu- 

formcr province Hanover, and former Lander Braunschweig, 
Oldenburg, and Schaumburg-Lippe; Northrhine-Westphalia, 
formed out of former province Westphalia and the northern, 
industrially most important, part of former Rhine Province, 
and also former Ijjnd Lippe; this unit comprises the Ruhr 
area (13.1; Diisseldorf); and Hesse, comprising former 
province Hesse-Nassau and the larger portion of former 
iMtid Hesse (4.3; Wiesbaden). The remaining units were 
entirely new: Rhine-Palatinate, a merger, in the French 
zone, of the southern portion of former Rhine Province 
with some j)ortions of Hesse and with the formerly 
Bavarian Palatinate (3.0; Mainz); Wurttemberg- Baden 
(3.9; Stuttgart) resulted from the zonal dissection of the 
former Lander Wurttemberg and Baden into northern 
(U.S.-occupicd) and southern (French-<x;cupied) halves, and 
the subsequent merger of the two northern parts. This left 
two unmerged southern portions, Baden (1,3; Freiburg) 
and Wurttembcrg-Hohenzollcrn (1.2; Tubingen). The prob- 
lem of their consolidation led to two plebiscites in the 
area, the second of which, on Deccmlx:r 9, 1951, resulted 
in a majority for the formation of a new Southwest State, 
into which the three Lander Wurtternberg-Baden, Baden, and 
Wurttembcrg-Hohenzollern were united (6.4; Stuttgart). 
Thus there are now nine, instead of the previous ii, West- 
ern German LMnder. 

In Eastern Germany the absence of zonal boundaries 
made territorial reorganization easier. There arc five 
Lander: Three former Lander and two former Prussian 
provinces, all, with slight changes, corre.sponding to the 
previous units: Saxony (5.6; Dresden); Sachsen-Anhalt 
(4.2; Halle); Thuringia (2.9; Weimar); Brandenburg 
(2.5; Potsdam); and Mecklenburg (2.1; Schwerin). 
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larist” reaction, in the belief (a mistaken one, 
as the history of Weimar might have shown) 
that strengthened Land powers would form a 
check against future resurgence of totalitarian 
tendencies. Coupled with a similar Allied (par- 
ticularly French) belief that decentralized Ger- 
man government would provide protection 
against future German aggression, this led to a 
postwar policy in favor of “states-rights.** But 
economic and political forces have proved 
stronger than wishes and theories. Interna- 
tional developments have compelled the Powers 
to make “their” respective Germanics ever more 
centralistic. Furthermore, in Germany as in 
every modern society fundamental economic 
and social problems tend to become national 
problems which call for solution on a nation- 
wide basis, particularly where, as in Germany, 
parties, trade unions, industrial associations, and 
other groups interested in their solution are 
nation-wide rather than regional, and where 
impoverishment and losses caused by two 
world wars urgently require a pooling of na- 
tional strength. 

To this tendency there has to be added in 
Eastern Germany the centralizing influence of 
political totalitarianism. Despite their continued 
existence, therefore, the Lander in Eastern Ger- 
many have largely nominal functions; political 
direction comes from the central level where 
almost everything is minutely planned. In the 
Federal Republic, the Bonn Constitution, the- 
oretically, gives the Lander strong powers of 
legislation (as long as the federal government 
does not exercise its “concurrent jurisdiction”) 
and administration in many fields, such as in- 
terior and police, justice, and education. But 
the Lander have so far made little use of their 
power to legislate, especially about such eco- 
nomic and social matters as labor or the na- 
tionalization of industries. Land legislation 
often merely carries out federal legislation, and 
even in fields reserved to the Lander, legislation 
is often substantially the same in the different 
units — another sign of the dwindling impor- 
tance of regionalism. As to administration, the 
financial viability of the regional units has been 
the crucial problem of German federalism since 
Weimar times. Realizing that it had been the 
pre-emption of the major sources of revenue by 
the central government which had been the 


chief cause of the precarious status of the 
Lander under Weimar, the framers of the Bonn 
Constitution sought to guarantee the Lander a 
stronger position in this respect. Income and 
corporation taxes, for instance, axe in principle 
reserved to them. But the federal government 
has the right (with consent of the Federal 
Council, to be sure) to lay claim to part of 
these taxes, and since it has assumed the large 
expenses arising from war and occupation it has 
already been compelled to do so (for instance, 
one-third of these taxes for budget year 1951). 
Also, the federal government may claim part 
of these resources in order to grant subsidies 
to financially weaker Lander, if this is necessary 
to enable them to fulfill their own functions. 
The fact that the Lander thus administer taxes 
which in part flow to the central government 
or to other Lander has already led to consider- 
able trouble where certain l^nd finance authori- 
ties have been “lenient'’ in levying and collect- 
ing taxes at the expense of other Lander which 
have to make up for losses thus caused. Devel- 
opments seem to drive relentlessly in the direc- 
tion of centralism, in this case, the establish- 
ment of central finance offices to the exclusion 
of the Lander, 

Lander Viability 

All these problems of detail are connected 
with the problem of the economic viability of 
the prcvsent states. The growing trend toward 
centralism can be checked (if at all) only by 
a more rational territorial organization of the 
present regional units. It has already become 
apparent that some of the new units, particu- 
larly those heavily burdened with refugees (for 
instance, Schleswig-Holstein) and economically 
“backward,” are not viable without continued 
subsidies. In order to avoid too much federal 
“intrusion,” these subsidies arc in part now 
granted by the financially stronger Lander 
themselves. But consolidation of the present 
Lander into five or six units, more equal in 
size, population, and economic strength, might 
be the best solution. To this solution the merger 
of the three southwestern units points the way 
(above, p. 709, footnote). In addition, a north- 
ern unit, consisting of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony, and the two city-states, and a 
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central unit, formed of Hesse and Rhine-Palati- 
natc, might be established,® These Lander 
would then have to resign themselves to the 
administration of federal laws and programs, 
and to the autonomous control of educational, 
cultural, religious, and interior problems. This 
would preserve the diversity which is particu- 
larly cherished by Germans. Even so, some fed- 
eral co-ordination may be necessary; for exam- 
ple, over the school systems in the different 
Lander, whose variety creates difficulties each 
time a German family moves from one Land 
to another.^ 

Internal Land Organization 

The Lander in Western Germany have more 
control over their internal organization than 
they had under Weimar. They are free to adopt 
their own state election systems, and their con- 
stitutions vary from undiluted parliamentarism 
(usually in the states controlled by Social Dem- 
ocrats, such as Hesse) to the system of cabinet 
irremovability (in Catholic-conservative Bava- 
ria). Issues such as socialization of key indus- 
tries and church influence over education have 
also frequently been threshed *out in the dif- 
ferent Land constitutions. Since the Lander in 
the American and French zones adopted their 
constitutions prior to 1949, they have a problem 
of adapting them to the federal constitution, es- 
pecially with regard to fundamental rights, of 
which some of them have generous catalogues. 
The states of the British zone are now in the 
process of adopting constitutions. All but the 
Bavarian (which has a consultative “Senate”) 
are unicameral. The Land executive usually in- 
cludes the following departments: interior, jus- 
tice, finance, economics, agriculture and food, 
education and culture, labor and welfare. Occa- 
sionally there are departments for housing, re- 
construction, and refugee affairs. Generally 
speaking, the federal ministries are mainly con- 

® In autumn 1951, a bill for the reorganization of the 
Lander was in preparation. 

** The extent to which German federalism has become an 
artificial issue is illustrated by two facts: One, policies and 
votes in the federal organ intended to represent the in- 
terests of the IJinder are rarely over “states-rights” (above, 
p. 691); the other, federal finance minister Fritz Schaeffer, 
a leader of the “particularist” Bavarian CSU, is one of the 
champions of central (federal) prerogatives. 


cerned with the preparation of laws, and the 
corresponding state ministries with the adminis- 
tration and execution of laws. The larger 
Lander also have so-called “intermediary au- 
thorities,” agencies between the level of state 
government (ministries) and local administra- 
tion. In Prussia there had been two levels of 
such “intermediary” administration, provinces 
and districts. Today only the districts (Regie- 
rungshezirk^e^ remain, and some Lander (like 
Hesse) are considering abolishing them. They 
are headed by state-appointed and state-directed 
“District Presidents,” who, under the ministries, 
are in charge of certain police affairs, super- 
vision of local government, secondary educa- 
tion, highways, and highway transportation. 
The District is not a unit for self-government. 
Below it, however, local government units are 
simultaneously units of self-government and of 
administration of state functions. 

III. PROBLEMS OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT 

German local, especially city, government has 
generally been bodi popular and efficient. But 
it has not escaped the centralist tendencies 
which complicate the tasks of self-government 
in other modern countries (see pp. 163, 366). 

Units of Local Government 

German local government, like the British 
and unlike the uniform French, is a bewilder- 
ing maze. (Sec charts of government levels and 
units, and of Land and county subdivisions.) 
The basic local government unit is the Kreis 
(county; literally “circle”). Larger cities (with- 
out, however, any strict delimitation) are 
known as “city counties,” which means that 
county and municipal governments are identi- 
cal. Rural and small-town areas are “rural coun- 
ties” (Landt^reise, the word “Land” here re- 
ferring to “countryside,” not to “state”), tra- 
ditionally headed by an official called Landrat, 
This may be compared to the British distinction 
between county boroughs and administrative 
counties (p. i66). But in contrast to Britain 
there are within German rural counties no non- 
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county boroughs with special status but only 
individual municipalities, either smaller towns 
or cities, or villages. There arc no “areas” like 
the British urban or rural disStricts. The average 
German Land\reise are smaller than the British 
administrative counties, not to mention the 
large American counties. This makes it more 
difficult for them to discharge tasks which today 
require large-scale planning and financing. In 
Germany, therefore, a good many such func- 
tions are entrusted to “special authorities” of 

TYPICAL LAND SUBDIVISION 


— LAND BOUNDARY 

— DtSTRia BOUNDARY 



the state, which, under the supervision of the 
respective ministries and separate from county 
administration proper, function in the counties. 
In Britain these special functions are often per- 
formed by joint boards (p. 167) rather than by 
such centrally supervised and directed authori- 
ties. 

In certain areas of Germany, especially in the 
West, several villages or towns are combined 
in units intermediary between the local govern- 
ment and the county. These so-called Amter 
are better equipped to take charge of certain 
local affairs. But this does not hold for the 
majority of German regions and communities. 
There self-government is still based on the vil- 
lage, which increases naturalness and local color 
but renders more difficult the discharge of all 
but very elementary responsibilities. 

Development of Local Self-Government 

It is in these units, and especially in the cities, 
that the idea and practice of self-government 


took root in Germany. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Germany’s liberal nobleman, 
Freiherr von Stein, remembering the medieval 
freedoms of German cities, thought through self- 
government in the cities to teach the rising Ger- 
man middle classes to govern themselves in what 
he hoped would be a democratic nation of their 
own. This hope was not fulfilled nationally, but 
in the cities self-government began to flourish 
when state government was still authoritarian. 
Municipal self-government was representative 

TYPICAL COUNTY LINES 


— RURAL COUNTY 
^ CITY COUNTY 
TOWN OR VILLAGE 



and autonomous. In both respects it was not un- 
restricted. Autonomy was “supervised” (sec 
below), and representative institutions, until 
1918, did not mean “democratic” government. 
Because of restricted suffrage in the municipal 
elections it was the old or new city “patricians” 
who governed. But this did give them adminis- 
trative experience, which they could not get on 
higher levels and which they could pass on to 
the “lower” classes when municipal government 
became genuinely democratic. The overlapping 
of state and local authority is also a part of this 
picture. Police affairs, for instance, are handled 
by local authorities, such as mayors, in the name 
of the state, and the state has generally reserved 
the right to confirm appointments. Conse- 
quently there has developed a system of collab- 
oration between officials and citizens that is 
beneficial to both. Officials taught expertness and 
stability, and they learned how to share govern- 
ment with real citizens and conduct themselves 
as “responsible” civil servants. Citizens learned 
the business of self-government in the numerous 
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“administrative committees” (“deputations”) 
that were established to help administer schools, 
hospitals, and other civic affairs. The state, while 
not having a right of direction, reserved powers 
of “supervision’’ which were exercised in rural 
areas by the Landrat, and in city counties by 
the District President or the Interior Minister. 

AUTHORITIES AND LINES OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 



AMT MAYOR 

( in some areas only) I 


MAYOR 

j(TOWN OR VILLAGE) 

Supervision ranged from “objection” to meas- 
ures of compulsion, such as dissolution of elected 
councils or commissioning of “acting” mayors. 
Actually the state used these powers sparingly. 

Range of Local Activities 

An American might marvel at the wide range 
of activities in which German cities have for a 
long time engaged: Economic and welfare serv- 
ices, public utilities, streetcars and busses, har- 
bors, markets, slaughterhouses, pawnshops, 
swimming pools, parks, hospitals, housing de- 
velopments, libraries, municipal theaters and 
opera houses, orchestras and concert halls, mu- 
seums and art galleries, art schools, and, some- 
times, universities. The one permanent opera 


house in the United States finds itself in per- 
petual financial straits; performances of Die 
Meistersinger or The Magic Flute were given 
in the ruins of German cities in winter 1945-46. 
Many German municipalities have pioneered in 
city planning and public housing. It is true that 
there have been some scandals, particularly in 
the twenties, when the easy flow of foreign loans 
tempted cities to build parks and sport arenas 
on too lavish a scale, and to engage in specu- 
lative business enterprises like mining. The re- 
sult was bankruptcy and state intervention in 
the early thirties. But “spoils” and graft have 
been small compared to that in many American 
cities. 

More serious has been the trend toward the 
state (federal or Land government) burdening 
the municipalities with so many “mandatory” 
tasks that less and less remains to local initiative. 
Fields like social welfare and housing have in- 
creasingly come under federal or state jurisdic- 
tion.^ With the increase in mandatory functions 
cities are compelled to rely on percentages of 
federal or Land taxes turned over to them, and 
the scramble for revenue among three levels of 
government has been continuous. It is true that 
municipalities and counties have had their own 
sources of income, such as taxes on real estate 
and business establishments, but with the devel- 
oping tendency to over-exploit the available 
sources of taxation local units frequently have 
had to be restricted by law from over-exploiting 
theirs. In these straits, income from municipal 
enterprises developed into one of the more im- 
portant sources of income for local government. 

MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES 

Municipal enterprises in Germany are organ- 
ized in different ways: directly under a munici- 
pal department; indirectly as a separate public 
institution with its own boards and budget; or 
as a private corporation under municipal or 
public-private ownership. It has been local gov- 
ernment, in addition to state government, that 
made Germany a welfare-state; it has been local 
government rather than the state that has pro- 

s The budget of a big Western German city for 1949, 
for instance, on the expenditure side assigned 20 per cent 
for welfare, 15 to housing, 14 to public enterprises, to each 
for police, schools, and general administration, and 
only 7 for autonomous activities as cultural institutions. 
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moted public management of economic affairs 
in Germany. The cities have furnished most of 
the gas, water, and power supply for the Ger- 
man population, and most of the local trans- 
portation. According to 1930 figures 10-30 per 
cent of die city areas were owned by the city, 
used in part for public buildings and parks, and 
in part for development of low-cost housing; 
of thirty-five large Rhine river ports twenty-one 
were owned by cities. There were over 12,000 
municipal enterprises, with close to half a mil- 
lion employees, yielding a net income of half a 
billion Reichsmar){, In rural areas, the counties 
engaged in similar activities. From this one may 
gauge the importance of recent happenings in 
Eastern Germany, where municipal enterprises, 
including utilities, have been, or are being, “na- 
tionalized” in the peculiar sense of being trans- 
ferred from municipal to central state ownership 
and management. This deprives the cities of 
important sources of income and their most im- 
portant sphere of initiative, and renders them 
and the citizen dependent on central govern- 
ment. This development, it is true, seems to be 
common not only to the Soviet sphere but also 
to Britain (p. 133), and reflects the general trend 
toward centralization. 

Organs and Staff of Local Administration 

The charters of local government in Germany 
have always been distinguished by their variety. 
Somewhat similar to America, and in contrast 
to the uniform systems of Britain and France, 
the individual states, through “municipal gov- 
ernment acts” (and sometimes, as in the case of 
Prussia, individual regions within states), de- 
veloped their distinct systems. Common to all 
of them, however, has been the close relation- 
ship between an elected council and the mayor 
(or mayor plus executive associates, a body 
called Magistral), This system has taught the 
heads of local administration to blend political 
responsibility with executive power — ^something 
never learned by Germans on the state or na- 
tional level. This feature of German local gov- 
ernment has distinguished it from the British 
system with its all-powerful council and its un- 
political executive staff, the French system with 
its party-political, short-time mayor, and the 
American system with its separation-of-power 


structure modeled on state and federal govern- 
ment and its popularly elected mayors and party 
patronage. In Germany, the mayor is usually 
elected by the council but for a term exceeding 
that of the council (usually twelve years), and, 
although party affiliation plays a role, from 
among trained and qualified experts. Even 
where the mayor is elected by the people (as in 
the exceptional case of Wurttemberg cities), his 
office is long-term, and he is an expert who may 
come from outside the municipality. He is ac- 
tually a professional civil servant, and with his 
long-term appointment, is in a position to build 
up a staff of professional municipal officials to 
assist him. 

MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE 

Municipal officials resemble other public of- 
ficials. They go through the same training and 
preparation for a career service, are divided into 
the same categories of higher, middle, and lower, 
enjoy the same privileges and “acquired rights,” 
and are paid on comparable salary scales. They 
share with state officials status as a group apart 
from the general public, but there is not much 
interchange between them and other public of- 
ficials, and the somewhat freer atmosphere of 
local government makes them somewhat less 
authoritarian and exclusive. There is, on the 
other hand, a good deal of interchange among 
civil servants of different municipalities. Since 
the individual units of local government have 
to select their staff from a restricted group, there 
is more genuine competition for jobs here than 
in the state service. Competitive hiring, to be 
sure, has frequently also meant selection on the 
basis of political affiliation, religious denomina- 
tion, and similar criteria, but this has not usu- 
ally overridden knowledge and training. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT SYSTEMS 

Such expert and, to some extent, responsible 
civil service has been a common feature of Ger- 
man local government systems. Where they have 
differed mainly is in regard to the powers of the 
mayor, his relation to his associates, and his and 
his associates' relation to the council. Under the 
“mayoralty system” in the Rhineland and else- 
where, department heads, although appointed 
for long terms, were subordinated to the mayor, 
who presided over council meetings and had a 
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share in council resolutions. Under another sys- 
tem, formerly prevailing in many Prussian prov- 
inces, all important powers (lawmaking, policy 
formation, appointments, and so on) were with 
two bodies which had to act concurrently: the 
elected council, and a Magistrat composed of 
paid, professional, long-term officers (among 
them the mayor) and unpaid lay members, all 
elected by the council. In contrast to this bi- 
cameral “Magistrat system,” there was the 
“Council {Stadtrat) system,” mainly in South 
Germany, where legislative and executive func- 
tions were concentrated in one council, consist- 
ing of elected councilmen plus mayor and asso- 
ciates co-opted by the council but usually for 
terms longer than that of the council itself. 
Thus even under the Stadtrat system, which 
comes closest to the British type of local govern- 
ment, there has been the peculiar German inte- 
gration of elected lay councillors with profes- 
sional administrators. After 1918 national issues 
tended to overshadow local ones, and party 
politics colored mayoralty and other elections, 
but the essential character of German local gov- 
ernment was preserved. 

Postwar Chqnges and Trends 

There was no reason why, after 1945, German 
local government might not have been rebuilt 
on the traditional pattern, but the Allies insisted 
on reforming it on the pattern of their own insti- 
tutions, which they held to be universally ap- 
plicable. The questionable nature of such ex- 
periments is illustrated by what happened when 
the British introduced their system into their 
zone through the Municipalities Act of 1946. 
Under this act, all power was vested in a demo- 
cratically elected council with its chairman as a 
“mayor,” while executive functions were con- 
ferred on a staff of unpolitical civil servants 
headed by a “director” subordinated to the 
council. This was meant to revive grassroots 
democracy and to curb executive “tyranny.” But 
the resulting split between a largely ceremonial 
and powerless, short-term mayor, as head of the 
council, and a long-term director, as chief of the 
administration, merely confused the Germans. 
Separated from its political responsibilities, the 
supposedly unpolitical administration has tended 
to become more authoritarian than the former 


“political” executive ever was, and capable men 
have often hesitated to accept positions appar- 
ently dependent on council policies and ma- 
jorities. Unpaid and honorary mayors have 
found little time to devote to their office, and 
councils are burdened with too heavy responsi- 
bilities. Moreover, state authorities have found 
it awkward to work with a collective body (the 
council), instead of with individual officials. 
This “reform” has also prevented democratic 
ministers from directing local administrations 
away from reactionary or neo-Nazi local in- 
fluence. Such political shortcomings have been 
even more apparent in rural-county government, 
where the same system of all-powerful council 
plus “unpolitical” executive was introduced. For- 
merly the state-appointed Landrat, it is true, 
was frequently of the authoritarian, “Prussian”- 
official, type. But when after 1945 his office was 
made elective, the effect was often the opposite 
of the hoped-for democratization of county ad- 
ministration. Appointment of progressive offi- 
cials was now impossible, and the rural elec- 
torate has frequently re-elected the former Nazi 
incumbents. In the American zone the Landrat, 
after 1945, likewise became elective, with simi- 
lar deplorable results; it merely proved that 
what serves democracy in one environment may 
have antidemocratic effects in another. 

In Eastern Germany the Communists, with 
their (theoretical) preference for parliamenta- 
rism, have modeled local government uniformly 
after the regional and central constitutions of 
the zone. An elected council appoints mayor and 
associates and may remove them through voting 
non-confidence in them; the people participate 
through initiative and referendum. In practice 
this system merely enables the SED, through as- 
sembly, or mayor, or “people,” to control local 
affairs. In the American and French zones 
(with the exception of Baden, where the mayor, 
as in France, is elected from among the coun- 
cillors as a short-term, political official), there 
has been a general return to one or the other of 
the earlier German types of local government. 
The same thing may happen in the British zone 
where the Lander are now free to replace the 
British-imposed system with one of their own 
choice. Reform proposals by experts and mu- 
nicipal government associations have suggested 
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dropping the distinction between autonomous 
and delegated functions, in order to give full 
power and responsibility to local units. This 
would be a great step toward strengthening 
genuine local self-government, but it hardly ap- 
pears practicable, because municipalities are too 
dependent financially, and the state or federal 


authorities are too interested in many local ac- 
tivities and services. Local government, in Ger- 
many as elsewhere, will be fortunate if it man- 
ages to escape a further increase in central con- 
trols and to maintain the traditional freedoms 
which have been the citizen’s best defense 
against a too powerful state. 



CHAPTER 8 


German Law and Administration 
of Justice 


I. NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GERMAN LEGAL SYSTEM 

Character of German Law 

In Anglo-American tradition the two bul- 
warks of freedom against the authority of the 
state are parliament and the common law. On 
the Continent, however, law is less a bulwark 
than an expression of the will of the organized 
community. At a time when English judges, 
armed with legal precedents and ‘‘right reason,” 
protected the rights of the people from arbitrary 
authority, Continental jurists fashioned and codi- 
fied the law as a body of rules for the ordered 
exercise of state authority over every subject 
The judges and courts themselves became a 
part of the state machinery thus established. In 
countries with the Anglo-Saxon legal tradition, 
the law is ultimately considered to be beyond the 
state, and courts and judges to be a force sep- 
arate from “government.” On the Continent, 
law is considered as state-made, the court system 
as integral part of the state organization, and 
judges, although enjoying independence, are 
state officials who administer the law in the 
name of the state.^ 

The German legal system resembles the 
French and was partly copied from it. First of 
all, it is code law, not case law, with correspond- 
ing advantages and disadvantages (p. 379). The 
codes and other statutory laws are supposed to 
be a comprehensive and exhaustive source for 
the courts’ findings. The German believes that 
it is one of the prerogatives of the state to regu- 

^ Although not usually in an “arbitrary” way or for 
political purposes; in this lies the distinction between a 
liberal Continental system of justice and totalitarian ones, 
such as that of the Nazis or that of the Soviet Union. 


late the citizen’s activity through codificatign of 
rules, and the prerogative of judges to see to it 
that these rules are correctly interpreted and 
applied. This attitude produced an able but bu- 
reaucratic judiciary, controlling the public rather 
than protecting it against state bureaucracy. This 
does not mean that law and administration of 
justice were felt to be arbitrary. The German 
citizen feels secure and comfortable under rules 
that are elaborate enough to govern his actions. 
Justice Holmes’s statement that the essence of 
law is not logic but experience would make the 
German uneasy, for who is to tell him what 
“experience” requires? But if law is essentially 
inferable from logic, legal security, at least in 
the average case, is safeguarded. Moreover, cir- 
cumstances of the individual case are not neces- 
sarily disregarded under this system of rules; 
for, although there is in Germany no distinc- 
tion between “law” and “equity” in the Anglo- 
Saxon sense, codification did not exclude con- 
siderations of equity. On the contrary, the codes 
contain many rules that require the judge to 
apply what amounts to standards of equity. This 
gives him a good deal of discretion and en- 
hances the role of precedent. In point of fact, 
although civil law countries and common law 
countries still differ in the emphasis laid on 
statute, in the one case, and on precedent in the 
other case, “The growing significance of statu- 
tory law in the Anglo-American system matches 
the growing significance of precedent in Ger- 
many. Starting from opposite poles, the two sys- 
tems have been marching toward each other, 
until they are, at least in this respect, no longer 
very far from each other.” ^ 

2 Ernst Fraenkcl, Introduction to Frieda Wunderlich, 
German Labor Courts, University of North Carolina Press, 
1946, p. II. 
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Emergence of a Unified Legal System 

In its development, German law reflects Ger- 
man political disunity. While Britain experi- 
enced early legal unification through precedents 
set by royal judges and France, somewhat later, 
through uniform codes, German law remained 
splintered into the times of the Hohenzollern 
Empire. It often lacked uniformity even within 
the same principality. In Prussia elaborate codes 
dating from the end of the eighteenth century 
were valid in parts of the realm only, while 
French law (after Napoleon) prevailed in the 
Western provinces. Other German regions had 
only the unwritten, so-called “common law” 
{gemeines Rccht), This was basically Roman 
law, as rediscovered in the late middle ages and 
subsequently adapted to modern conditions by 
practice and custom. The “reception” of Roman 
law into Germany was the basis of later legal 
unification. It served three purposes. It armed 
the rulers of the rising “sovereign” states and 
their jurists with the Roman concept of state 
supremacy, and thereby helped to eliminate the 
remnants of feudal public powers. Since it al- 
lowed only contractual rights in land (outside 
ownership proper), it made the feudal owner 
exclusive master of the estate, and the pheasant 
a mere tenant or laborer, and thus destroyed in 
most of Germany the medieval remnants of free 
peasantry. Thirdly, since it acknowledged only 
a contractual type of work relationship, Roman 
law made the worker a mere party to a labor 
contract, and thus destroyed traditional status 
relationships and the ensuing obligations of the 
employer. Roman law, in short, made the ruler 
sovereign, the Junl{er proprietor, and the em- 
ployer master. It became the basis for nation- 
wide codification when the Reich was estab- 
lished in 1871 and the Hohenzollern Constitu- 
tion conferred upon the federal government the 
power to legislate uniformly in fields like civil 
and criminal law. Commercial law had already 
been codified in part prior to 1871. Now civil 
law, penal law, and law of civil and criminal 
procedure followed. So technically perfect were 
most of these codes that even the Nazis, in- 
veighing against their “alien” Roman features, 
did not see fit to abolish or even essentially re- 
vise them (although their interpretation was 
now subject to Nazi doctrine). Any revision of 


their harsher and outdated features after 1871 
was due to the efforts of progressive parties or 
groups of lawyers and others interested in legal 
reform, and usually was done by adding to the 
codes statutes for the regulation of special fields, 
such as labor law, rent law, the law relating to 
social insurance, or rural settlement,® Law re- 
mained essentially Ropian, logical, and de- 
ductive. 

II. GERMAN COURTS 

Despite its federal political structure Germany 
does not have two parallel sets of courts, as has 
the United States with its federal and state 
systems. Like the Soviet Union (p. 543) and 
Australia it has a single integrated system, with 
state courts on the lower levels, and federal at 
the top. Although most courts thus belong to 
different member-states, the system is rather 
uniform, because courts and procedures (like 
the bulk of applicable substantive law) are regu- 
lated by federal codes. All judgments and other 
legal decisions and instruments are recognized 
and executable throughout the nation. There 
are, for instance, no “stricter” and “easier” di- 
vorce laws in different parts of Germany, no 
problem of “non-recognition” of divorce decrees, 
and no necessity to “extradite” fugitives from 
justice from state to state. 

Special Courts 

On the other hand, German courts do not 
have the over-all jurisdiction entrusted to courts 
in Britain and America. In Germany “regular 
courts” have jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases, while several systems and sets of “special 
courts” deal with such matters as labor relations, 
suits against and among public authorities, dis- 
ciplinary measures against civil servants, and 
claims against social insurance institutions. Thus 
labor courts, with local and appeal courts and a 
high court of legal review, were established 
under Weimar to decide lawsuits between em- 
ployers and employees and cases arising out of 

® A bold and progressive revision of penal law, pre- 
pared during Weimar times, never came into force due 
to the advent of the Nazis; it might have become a model 
for any modern penal legislation. 
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collective labor agreements; they are being re- 
established now. They are staffed with learned 
judges sitting with lay assessors selected from 
and by employers and employees; and pro- 
cedures are simplified, speedy, and inexpensive. 
Like France (pp. ^591-94), Germany has a sepa- 
rate system of administrative tribunals which, 
though established within the general (interior) 
administration, possesses guarantees of judicial 
independence and, by and large, has given fair 
protection against executive arbitrariness. Un- 
like France (p. 393), claims against the state 
out of liability for its agents go to the regular 
courts in Germany, as do also salary claims and 
other pecuniary claims of civil servants. But the 
bulk of claims against, as well as suits between, 
public authorities arc handled by administrative 
tribunals. Judgment is rendered against the 
state, and not against individual officials (thus 
happily avoiding the shortcomings of the older 
Anglo-American system, pp. 192 f.). The jurisdic- 
tion of German administrative courts has gen- 
erally not been as broad as in France, where 
almost everybody can file a petition in the pub- 
lic interest. In Germany one has to show that a 
legal right of one’s own, based on a specific 
law or ordinance, has been violated. Further- 
more, a central “supreme” administrative court 
has been absent; high courts of different states 
have served instead of the single French Conseil 
d’Etat, The Bonn Constitution calls for the es- 
tablishment of a federal Supreme Administrative 
Tribunal, and a draft law now envisages such a 
court as well as broader jurisdiction of all ad- 
ministrative tribunals in cases where an indi- 
vidual’s rights are affected by an act of public 
authority."^ 

Regular Courts 

LOCAL COURTS 

The regular court system in Germany for civil 
and criminal cases is characterized by a wide 
geographic distribution of courts of original ju- 
risdiction (wider even than in France, p. 385). 
The system has remained basically unchanged 
since its establishment under the Hohenzollcrns. 

^ On the Constitutional Court’s jurisdiction in cases 
where a right laid down in the Bonn Constitution is 
affected, see below. 


The present Western German system is as fol- 
lows. There are four levels of courts: Local 
Courts, of which there were about 1,700 in 1930, 
District Courts, Appeal Courts, and the Federal 
Supreme Court, successor to the Reich Supreme 
Court, or Reichsgericht, which watched over 
German legal unity from the time of the Ho- 
henzollern Empire to the breakdown of po- 
litical unity in 1945. Local Courts are found in 
all larger and many smaller cities and towns. 
In the smaller towns there is often only one 
judge, and he takes care of civil and criminal, as 
well as probate and similar non-content ious 
matters (there being nothing comparable to the 
British or French lay Justices of the Peace, 
see pp. 181, 384). In larger places a Local Court 
has several judges who divide the different cate- 
gories of cases. They act as single judges in civil 
cases up to a value of 1,000 Deutsche Marf{ 
(DM), in minor criminal cases, and in probate 
and similar matters. In somewhat more impor- 
tant criminal cases the judge is joined by two 
lay assessors, chosen from among the local in- 
habitants by lot; there is no “blue ribbon” or 
similar system of selection in Germany. In cases 
of certain minor offenses (e.g., traffic violations) 
the judge can impose a verdict (a fine or even 
short prison sentence) without trial, unless the 
accused demands trial. The traditional right of 
the German police to punish offenders in such 
cases has been abolished by the liberal-minded 
occupants of Western Germany. 

DISTRICT COURTS 

District Courts, which exist in all larger cen- 
ters, arc courts of primary jurisdiction as well as 
of review of Local Court judgments. They are 
staffed with larger numbers of judges, who di- 
vide into sections (chambers) for different types 
of cases, and who always sit as collegial bodies 
of three judges. In cases of commercial law, 
chambers with businessmen-assessors may be 
formed. In civil cases District Courts decide in 
all matters outside the original jurisdiction of 
the Local Courts, and on appeals against Local 
Court judgments. In contrast to Britain, appeal, 
in Germany, means taking up a case anew, facts 
as well as the law. In ciiminal cases chambers 
consisting of three judges and two lay assessors 
(Big Chambers) have original jurisdiction in 
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the more serious cases which are outside the 
jurisdiction of the Local Courts. In the case of a 
few, particularly grave crimes, such as murder, 
special sections, called Assize Courts, are formed. 
But these have nothing but the name in com- 
mon with assizes and jury trial. While there 
were periods when the lay members of such 
sections decided as genuine jury independently 


there are civil and criminal sections with three 
judges each, here called “senates.’’ Civil senates 
review District Court judgments where the Dis- 
trict Court had original jurisdiction. Criminal 
senates decide upon points of law only, in cases 
where revision is demanded of Local Court sen- 
tences which had been appealed to the District 
Court’s Little Chamber. The Court may con- 
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about the question of guilt, today, as for long 
periods of the past, six lay assessors sit, decide, 
and vote jointly with three judges, a system 
which, as in the other instances of lay assessors, 
gives actual preponderance in the procedures 
to the learned judges. Voting is always by ma- 
jority. Besides this, District Court criminal cham- 
bers review Local Court verdicts: Big Chambers 
in cases where the local judge had been assisted 
by lay assessors. Little Chambers (one judge and 
two lay assessors) in appeals against the single 
local judge. 

APPEAL COUKTS 

It is appropriate to use “Appeal Courts” to 
translate the German name of the next court 
level because, except for certain rare cases, they 
lack original jurisdiction. As in District Courts, 


firm the sentence, quash it, or order retrial by 
the lower court. It never tries the case itself. 

THE SUPREME COURT 

The highest (supreme) federal court was es- 
tablished in 1879 when German law, civil and 
criminal, was being unified through federal 
codes. The old Reichsgericht had its seat at 
Leipzig (now in the Soviet zone). Its successor, 
in the West, is the newly (1950) established 
Federal Supreme Court at Karlsruhe. Its main 
function is to ensure uniformity of legal inter- 
pretation, especially necessary after the five years 
of legal confusion, 1945-1950. It decides points of 
law in civil cases from the Appeal Courts, and 
in criminal cases from the Big Chambers or 
Assizes of District Courts. It will be noticed 
that in the more serious criminal cases there is 
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thus no second appeal trial, while there is one in 
less grave cases, a somewhat strange inconsist- 
ency. The Supreme Court consists of civil and 
criminal “senates,’’ each staffed with five judges 
sitting and deciding together. All Appeal Court 
judgments where the value of the case exceeds 
6,000 DM, as well as, regardless of value, cer- 
tain defined categories of cases, such as divorce 
cases, are reviewable by this court. Unlike the 
United States Supreme Court, the German high- 
est court cannot select the cases to be reviewed. 

In one case, that of treason, the Supreme 
Court has original criminal jurisdiction. Trea- 
son, according to German law, is not only be- 
trayal of one’s country’s interests to a foreign 
power but includes also, and primarily, prepara- 
tion of forcible overthrow of the internal struc- 
ture of government. It is in this field of crimes 
of “subversion” that the old Reich sgericht 
showed partiality toward the Right (p. 619). 

JUDICIAL REVIEW AND CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 

As an institution for safeguarding unity and 
uniformity of law, the Supreme Court has al- 
ways fulfilled an important task, although tra- 
ditionally it had no power of judicial review. It 
assumed such power in the late twenties, and 
the Bonn Constitution now provides that in 
cases where ordinary courts have doubts about 
the constitutionality of a law a court different 
from the Supreme Court, namely, the Federal 
Constitutional Court, shall decide the issue. The 
Eastern German Constitution, of course, does 
not include judicial review. The West adopted 
it on American insistence. Whether in a Ger- 
man environment this institution, protector of 
American liberties, will prove similarly bene- 
ficial remains to be seen. In Germany judges 
have often been a brake on progress, and their 
assumption of the right of judicial review in 
Weimar times was largely motivated by fears 
that legislation might go too far in the direction 
of state regulation of private property or “social- 
ism” (somewhat similar to the attitude of the 
anti-New Deal U. S. Supreme Court of the 
middle thirties). 

Besides judicial review, the new Federal Con- 
stitutional Court, which started functioning in 
1951, has many other powers. As its predecessor 
in Weimar times, it decides in cases of constitu- 


tional conflicts between Federal government and 
Lander or among Lander; it may outlaw parties 
deemed antidemocratic, may decide about re- 
tirement of antidemocratic judges, and may ren- 
der advisory opinions to federal authorities; and 
it fulfills part of the functions of the French 
Conseil d'Etat, in as much as any person who 
claims to have been deprived of one of his con- 
stitutional rights by a public authority may ap^ 
peal to the Court. Depending on the Court’s 
initiative and democratic inspiration, this vast 
jurisdiction may well accrue to the benefit of 
German democracy. 

ill. THE GERMAN JUDICIARY 

Judges, Prosecutors, Judicial 
Administration 

The German judge is a part of a machine 
called “administration of justice.” When he acts, 
the State acts through him. The judge remains 
anonymous even when he renders his judgment. 
The judgment, like all other decisions, is made 
by “the court”; even when, at a Local Court, the 
judge acts alone, his person recedes behind the 
abstractum “the court”; he announces, for in- 
stance, that “the court” will take such and such 
a motion under advisement. One does not find 
the word “I” or “We” in decisions or opinions, 
and no “dissenting opinions” are made public. 
Judgments and opinions, in general, do not be- 
tray much individuality but are drawn up ac- 
cording to a formal pattern. The fact that the 
German judge interprets and applies elaborate 
codes has, of course, something to do with this 
apparent absence of individual judicial creative- 
ness. But, as has been pointed out above, appli- 
cation of codes still leaves a good deal of leeway 
for judicial discretion. The main causes of the 
judge’s anonymity and formalism are his train- 
ing and the influence of his administrative su- 
periors. The judge, to be sure (except for the 
Nazi period and now in Eastern Germany), is 
independent as far as judicial decisions are con- 
cerned. The chief guarantee of his independence 
is his life-tenure, which means irremovability 
except for cause, and his protection against be- 
ing transferred against his will from one posi- 
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tion to another. But in the very fact that the 
judicial career is for life are the seeds of subtler 
dependence. Like other high officials, future 
judges have to undergo the specialized studies 
and training at universities and through in- 
service at courts which has traditionally been re- 
served to tlic sons of the upper classes. After 
passing the second examination, opening the 
way to judicial position, they must decide 
whether to enter the bar as practicing lawyers, 
or the state service. Unlike British judges (p. 
i8o) German judges are not drawn from the 
bar but generally devote themselves from the 
outset to an official career. This not only shuts 
them off from the wider views which dealing 
with clients gives the attorney, but also makes 
them conscious of being part of a specialized 
bureaucratic machine. The large number of 
judges (in 1930 over 10,000) adds to this feeling. 

Prosecution is a specialized machinery within 
the machine of the administration of justice. Al- 
though there is, as in France (p. 382), some 
shifting between judgeships and prosecutors’ po- 
sitions, judges and prosecutors usually special- 
ize. Thus the judge, like the prosecutor, tends 
to become bureaucratic, bookish, and, like most 
higher officials, authoritarian-minded. Also con- 
tributing to this is the indirect influence of ad- 
ministrative superiors. Both hierarchies, courts as 
well as prosecutors, are under ultimate super- 
vision of justice ministers, and there is at each 
court one judge (at all except Local Courts 
called “President”) who represents the minister 
and co-ordinates the activities of his court. In 
the judiciary, as in other bureaucracies, con- 
formism, coupled with industry, is the royal 
road to success. The judge knows that if he con- 
tinually renders decisions not liked by his su- 
periors, or decisions that arc frequendy appealed 
and reversed, or if he generally behaves “indi- 
vidualistically” and “unco-operatively,” he can 
hardly expect promotion. Unlike elected judges, 
who may be influenced by public opinion, parties, 
and politicians, the German judiciary is free 
from that type of dependence, in a way too free; 
for the drawback of the German appointive 
system lies in the influence exercised by the 
group, or caste, to which the judge belongs. His 
prestige consists in being a member of the 
group and depends on the rank he holds in it. 


EAST-GERMAN JUDICIARY 

The consistently authoritarian-conservative 
character of the judiciary has not changed ma- 
terially since 1945, at least in Western Germany. 
In the East there is, of course, political co-ordi- 
nation of the judiciary as of everything else. In 
order to replace the old judiciary with a new 
“socially conscious” one, persons drawn mainly 
from the ranks of workers and smaller employ- 
ees were trained as judges in “rapid courses,” 
generally of six months’ duration. Two-year 
“judges' schools” have now replaced this system. 
Selection as well as training are entirely politi- 
cal, and leading positions arc filled with reliable 
SED members. By 1951 two-thirds of the judges 
and over 90 per cent of the prosecutors were 
members of the SED. Lay assessors are elected 
by the respective representative bodies (munici- 
pal councils, parliaments) after nomination by 
the SED and party-controlled “mass organiza- 
tions.” “Election,” of course, means automatic 
confirmation of the nominations. Among profes- 
sional judges, the highest are elected by Parlia- 
ment, the others are appointed by Land minis- 
ters. They are appointed for an indefinite term. 
But “indefinite” no longer means “irremovable,” 
as has been made clear by statements of official 
spokesmen of the regime. Thus the decisive 
guarantee of judicial independence has van- 
ished. 

JUDICIARY IN WESTERN GERMANY 

In Western Germany, the failure of denazifi- 
cation has reopened all positions in judiciary and 
prosecution even to those who had taken a more 
active part in the Nazi administration of justice. 
In order to reopen the courts rapidly, retain the 
same number, and guard the expert status of the 
profession, there was perhaps no other way but 
to readmit the majority of those who, more or 
less under pressure, and more or less actively, 
had co-operated with or in the Nazi Party and 
its organizations. More questionable is whether 
it was also necessary to reappoint more heavily 
incriminated judges, and to open even higher 
positions to former Nazis. Indiscriminate and 
over-all “renazification” of the judiciary has now 
borne the bitter fruit of a politically biased jus- 
tice, which will be discussed below. Appoint- 
ments, as before, are for life, and are made by 
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justice ministries. For federal judges, however, 
a novel system has been introduced, under 
which Judges of the federal courts (in particu- 
lar the Federal Supreme Court) arc elected by 
a committee consisting of high officials of the 
administration of justice together with persons 
elected by the Bundestag in proportion to party 
strength. Whether this system, which somewhat 
resembles the new French system (p. 380), will 
mean more or less politization, remains to be 
seen. As to the Constitutional Court, twelve of 
its members are elected by the Bundestag, the 
other twelve by the Federal Council; all of them 
have to be trained lawyers. 

How Safisfoefory 1$ the German Legal 
System? 

It is sometimes said that in England and 
America, but not on the Continent, the judge is 
“king.” We have seen that in some respects this 
assertion is valid. But in another sense a French 
or (jerman judge dominates proceedings and 
trials to a much greater extent than his Anglo- 
American brethren ever do. For, while the 
British and the Americans look upon a lawsuit, 
and particularly a criminal trial, as a kind of 
duel, in which the parties fight it out and the 
judge is a mere umpire to uphold the rules of 
the duel code, in Germany (as in France) the 
judge himself is entrusted with finding the 
truth, and the parties, attorneys, and prosecutors 
are simply aides in his investigation. In this 
sense, the law emerging from judicial proceed- 
ings is “judge-made” in Germany, while in 
Britain and the United States it is largely “at- 
torney-made.” This has its advantages and 
its disadvantages. Highly formalized rules of 
evidence provide better protection for the 
defendant in Britain and America, while less 
formalism on the Continent permits more thor- 
ough investigation and saves procedures from 
that abuse of formalities which is the bane of 
American trial procedure. In Germany there is 
little cross-examination of witnesses; the pre- 
siding judge examines them. He admits and ex- 
cludes evidence; experts are usually appointed by 
the court and are supposed to present their find- 
ings impartially, not as “expert witnesses” of 
prosecution or defense. There is, of course, noth- 
ing to the myth that the defendant is presumed 


guilty (as little as in France, p. 390). He is pre- 
sumed to be innocent unless the prosecution 
proves his guilt. But the defense (defendant as 
well as defense-lawyer) has a difficult stand 
against the machinery of justice. Prosecution^ — 
as well as the police in preliminary proceedings, 
and the court itself — is less bound by formal 
rules. Preliminary proceedings are often long, 
and release of defendants from arrest on bail, in 
contrast to Britain and America, is very rare. 
Even in the public trial the prosecutor, repre- 
senting the State, somehow enjoys a higher 
prestige than the defendant and his attorney. 

On the other hand there is little police bru- 
tality, arrest must be confirmed by a judge not 
later than the end of the following day, and de- 
tention prior to trial has to be reviewed peri- 
odically. No defendant is sworn in as “witness 
in his own case,” but, of course, he has the right 
to be heard. A defendant acquitted as innocent 
can claim indemnification for pre-trial deten- 
tion. As to punishment, the death penalty is now 
abolished in the Federal Republic, but not in the 
“progressive” Eastern Republic. Few German 
prisons are as progressive as some in the United 
States, but, on the other hand, there arc no 
“chain gangs” or similarly atrocious ways of 
punishment. In civil cases the proceedings are 
largely written, with parties and their attorneys 
exchanging written statements, depositions of 
witnesses or experts, and so forth; the court 
bases its judgment largely on these documents, 
with only perfunctory public sessions. 

One point which can be made for the German 
system: it is less plutocratic than the Anglo- 
American one. Appeals and revisions in civil 
cases, to be sure, often depend on a minimum 
money value of the case. But general costs are 
not high, mainly because, in civil cases, lawyers’ 
fees are fixed at specific rates by statute. Impe- 
cunious parties or defendants arc entitled to 
free proceedings (including the cost of witnesses 
and experts, in that case borne by the state) and 
the services of a court-appointed and state-paid 
lawyer. There is no need to “raise defense 
funds” through appeal to the public (as some- 
times in America). Moreover, while in the 
United States a civil claimant often refrains 
from going to court because, even if he wins, 
he has to bear his own costs, German law pro- 
vides that all costs are to be borne by the de- 
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feated party. Justice, in Germany, is thus rela- 
tively inexpensive; it is, moreover, accessible, 
generally fair, and not overly complicated. But 
it is authoritarian, and, in political cases, has at 
times tended to be biased. 


IV. THE LEGAL LEGACY OF NAZISM 
AND PROTECTION OF RIGHTS 
AND LIBERTIES 

The Legacy of Nazism 

No legal system and no judiciary, perhaps, 
was ever confronted with legal problems as com- 
plex and difficult as the ones left to post-Nazi 
Germany as a legacy of the Nazi system. Un- 
heard-of crimes had been committed, rights de- 
spoiled, new vested interests created in their 
stead, and much of this by statutes and regula- 
tions appearing in the form of law. Should all 
this now be left alone? Or should all of it be 
investigated, innumerable acts prosecuted, in- 
numerable transactions revamped? What was 
to be done about actions which the Nazis 
had made racial or political crimes, and for 
which sentences had been passed ? What, on the 
other hand, about acts which, under the laws 
of the regime, were not crimes (indeed, pos- 
sibly were even legal duties, for instance, de- 
nouncing anti-Nazis to the authorities) but 
which now appeared eminently punishable? 
What about “Aryanized” property of which 
Jews had been despoiled? What (to refer to a 
few particular cases) about the German soldier 
who, when all seemed over in 1945, ‘‘deserted” 
and went home? What about the military judge 
who condemned him to death? What about 
Nazis who put to death those who, in the last 
stages of the war, prevented the Nazi-ordered 
last-ditch defense of some city and thus saved 
it from destruction? 

WAR CRIMES AND THEIR PROSECUTION 

What, above all, about the enormous crimes 
committed in and outside of Germany which 
were later to be known as “war crimes” or 
“crimes against humanity” (such as extermina- 
tion of Jews and other groups, medical experi- 


ments on living persons amounting to torture, 
maltreatment of slave labor) and whose perpe- 
trators the Allies had vowed to “pursue to the 
uttermost ends of the earth” to bring them to 
justice? It is true that Germans were spared the 
trouble of worrying about these problems to the 
extent that the Allies took it upon themselves 
to deal with them before the Niimberg Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal as well as courts set up 
by individual occupants in their zones. Some 
groups of “major war criminals” were tried this 
way by the Allies and sentenced. The Allies 
also enacted a number of laws dealing with 
such problems as “restitution” of despoiled prop- 
erty. But this still left to Germany, in the field 
of Nazi criminality, the prosecution of all but 
the somewhat haphazardly selected cases dealt 
with by the Allied tribunals. 

No better touchstone of German reorientation 
can be found than Germany’s approach to these 
problems. Through nothing else might it have 
better and more publically purged itself than by 
honest prosecution of unspeakable crimes. Ger- 
mans had a legal basis for bringing Nazi crimes 
to justice in that many of the most atrocious acts 
had not even been sanctioned by Nazi law, for 
instance, the mass executions in gas chambers; 
such acts thus were murder under German law 
in force at the time when they were committed. 
Moreover, a law issued as one of the few joint 
laws on which the four-power Allied Control 
Council had been able to agree (Control Council 
Law No. 10) defined as “crimes against human- 
ity” “atrocities and offenses, including but not 
limited to murder, extermination, enslavement, 
deportation, imprisonment, torture, rape, and 
other inhumane acts committed against any ci- 
vilian population, or persecutions on political, 
racial, or religious grounds, whether or not in 
violation of the domestic laws of the country 
where perpetrated.” Inasmuch as this law also 
penalizes acts nor in violation of any domestic 
law, it has been condemned as “ex post facto,” 
and any ex post facto law is, of course, distaste- 
ful to liberals. On the other hand, without the 
threat of retribution in such cases any totali- 
tarian regime might perpetrate in “legal” form 
the most heinous acts, knowing that, under the 
liberal principles of a succeeding regime, the 
perpetrators would be immune from prosecution. 
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GERMAN FAILURE TO COPE WITH THE 
PROBLEM 

In the Eastern zone a genuine effort was made 
at first to bring major Nazi criminals to justice; 
but this was marred by subsequent use of “war 
crimes’* trials to eliminate “class enemies,” 
whether they had committed crimes or not. 
Retributive justice was thus turned into a po- 
litical instrument. In Western Germany, outside 
of Allied trials proper, there was no genuine and 
concerted effort to deal with the problem. Prose- 
cution lagged; it devoted its efforts, if any, to 
cases which, in comparison with the major atroc- 
ities of the war years, were relatively minor, 
such as the anti-Jewish outbreaks of 1938 (“syna- 
gogue burning”). Outside of these cases, prose- 
cution was more or less a matter of coincidence. 
In a rare instance, a surviving inmate of a con- 
centration camp would recognize one of his tor- 
turers in the streets and have him arrested; or a 
denazification trial would yield evidence of crim- 
inal action. Even then prosecution and trial 
often turned out to be a farce. To be sure, legal 
and factual circumstances were often compli- 
cated; but all too frequently have courts been in- 
clined to believe a defendant’s assertion that he 
was in reality an anti-Nazi “resister,” or to grant 
that he acted under duress or obeyed superior 
orders. In other cases sentences imposed have 
been so low as to amount to “honorary” acquit- 
tal. German opinion, at first shocked by these 
“judicial scandals,” has now come to accept 
this leniency, partly under the impression that 
major miscarriages of justice happened in the 
Allied trials, and that Germans need not be 
“more papal than the Pope.” It is true that in 
some of the Allied trials evidence was obtained 
by methods objectionable under American stand- 
ards, but in no case was there a lack of abundant 
additional evidence that grossest crimes had 
actually been committed by those convicted. 
However, those eager to extenuate Nazi deeds 
succeeded in creating an impression that Allied 
justice had been altogether biased. The fact that 
most of even the major criminals convicted by 
the Allies have now been pardoned ® confirmed 

Except, of course, those convicted in the first Niirn- 
bcrR trial (Goring et al.)\ those of them sentenced to im- 
prisonment arc held at Spandau under joint four-power cus- 
todianship, one of the rare surviving instances of inter- Allied 
co-operation. 


this impression. Allied “revisionist” literature 
has lent aid and comfort to many German Nazi 
sympathizers. Freedom from prosecution, more- 
over, was granted to many Nazis under a West- 
ern German amnesty of December 31, 1949, and 
no Nazi has been put to death by Germans in 
Western Germany. The individual effects of the 
“mild” approach are perhaps less important than 
its political implication. Important German cir- 
cles which made this approach the condition of 
their “collaboration with the West” are now 
available as “allies,” but at what a price! Demo- 
cratic principles have been expendable. 

Protection of Civil Liberties 

A more welcome legacy of the Nazi period 
has been the greater awareness on the part of 
many Germans of the importance of individual 
rights, civil liberties, and their protection. The 
wholesale destruction of liberty under the Nazi 
regime, and the sense of utter insecurity it cre- 
ated, engendered a marked appreciation for the 
blessings of personal freedom and privacy. Tra- 
ditionally, in contrast to Britain and France, the 
law in Germany has been not so much an in- 
strument for the defense of individual freedom 
as one to maintain order and enforce individual 
duties. True, there has generally been less of 
the “unofficial” kind of interference with liber- 
ties and the realm of privacy on the part of 
pressure groups such as has more recently de- 
veloped in the United States (for instance, un- 
official religious or political censorship of the 
press, theater, movies, and their employees). Yet 
the public authorities in Germany have been no- 
toriously negligent in respecting such freedoms, 
and the courts remiss in protecting the citizen 
against police interference. The courts’ role in 
such cases is a limited one in any event. Litiga- 
tion after the fact, for instance, after a public 
meeting has been forbidden, or an issue of a 
newspaper confiscated, is often rather meaning- 
less, because the chief damage is done through 
the police action anyway, and subsequent legal 
action can only insufficiently make up for it. The 
possibility to appeal to courts may, of course, act 
as a deterrent on the police or similar authori- 
ties. But whether the courts can today be counted 
upon to afford a more liberty-conscious public 
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the protection it desires seems still doubtful. 
The Bonn Constitution offers relatively little 
help in this respect. Like the Weimar Constitu- 
tion (p. 6i8), it affords in many cases no pro- 
tection against infraction of a right or liberty by 
“law"* (for instance, by statute). A recent study 
has shown that even concentration camps could 
be lawfully re-established if ever a Bundestag 
majority should enact a statute to this effect. 
Judges could not interfere in such an event. Con- 
sidering their authoritarian attitude, it is equally 
doubtful whether they would. 

On the other hand, there is for once in Ger- 
many considerable public concern about individ- 
ual liberty. Police arbitrariness or other high- 
handed action by authorities is loudly con- 
demned by part of the press and the general 
public. It is likely that much in this recent ap- 
preciation of individual rights has been caused 
by what has happened in East Germany: the 
loss of regained liberty to a new totalitarianism 
which, in this respect, is exactly like the pre- 
vious one. There, the secret police have reap- 
peared, complete with a network of informers 


and the right to spy on everybody and every- 
thing. Until early 1950 it also ran concentration 
camps in which large numbers of persons per- 
ished through maltreatment and neglect. In that 
year those who survived were transferred to pris- 
ons where conditions are hardly better. Most of 
the detained, in order to have procedures “legal- 
ized,” were summarily condemned to long terms 
of imprisonment at the famous, or infamous, 
Waldheim trials in the spring of 1950. 

Liberty in Western Germany, faced with this 
double threat of external totalitarianism and in- 
ternal authoritarianism, depends on continued 
public awareness and the assistance rendered to 
an unorganized public by an independent press 
and other groups (such as the new, American- 
patterned, German Civil Liberties Union) re- 
solved to check a reluctant or hostile bureauc- 
racy. Success here, in an uphill fight against 
adverse (authoritarian) tradition and hostile 
(neo-Nazi) political forces, would be a more 
significant victory of German liberalism than its 
victory in many a political battle. 



CHAPTER 9 


Problems of German Society 


German society has long been characterized 
by its stability, and even rigidity. Such stability 
was typical of all European society before the 
industrial age. But with industrial capitalism 
this static society became fluid; new methods of 
acquiring wealth altered established group and 
class lines, and the new principles of freedom 
and equal opportunity destroyed ancient privi- 
lege and allowed for more social mobility and a 
constant “circulation of elites.” German society, 
however, managed to order the new phenomena 
into a fixed system, where old and new classes 
had their assigned place. The bureaucratic caste, 
drawn mainly from the upper classes, continued 
to rule politically; business organized itself into 
cartels for the regulation of the market, and into 
employers’ associations to deal with workers 
and employees. The latter, largely prevented 
from rising to a higher status in society, organ- 
ized themselves in trade unions. Depressions and 
other hazards to economic and social stability 
were fought with an elaborate system of social 
security, particularly social insurance. 

But the system was actually brittle. It could 
not stand major upheavals. Thus, the unem- 
ployment insurance system broke down under 
the impact of the great depression of the early 
thirties. So did the compliance of large social 
strata with the inherited social system generally 
at that time, which was one of the causes of the 
rise of Nazism. The system was brittle more 
basically because it was built on conquest of 
foreign markets, through economic and, if nec- 
essary, political expansionism, of which the 
trusts became the spearhead. Instead of produc- 
ing for German mass consumption, German in- 
dustry produced chiefly goods for export or for 
the consumption of a relatively small upper 


group of Germans. It did not provide for n 
steadily rising living standard of the German 
masses. 

Today German society is confronted not only 
with these older problems but, in addition, with 
the problems of integrating millions of refugees 
(sec pp. 583-84) and the problems arising from 
the present division of the country. In the East, 
there is a new, manipulated society whose struc- 
ture derives from the fiat of a ruling party. In 
the West, there has been in effect simply an 
attempt to preserve the former rigid structure 
through a somewhat strange coalition of bu- 
reaucracy, business, labor, and peasantry. While 
divided over many issues, these groups are united 
in self-interest against the “new proletariat” of 
refugees and war-damaged persons who are 
clamoring for a share in wealth and social status; 
they are also united against Communism, under 
which most of them would lose status, posses- 
sions, and freedom. Outwardly, at least, the 
rigid old German social structure is therefore 
still in existence in Western Germany, but 
whether it will be able to survive through a 
purely defensive attitude is a big problem. 

I. PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 

The Traditional System 

It has been the peculiar German system of 
education that has constituted the principal 
means of maintaining the traditional class struc- 
ture. It has divided Germans into two sharply 
defined groups: the “educated” {Gebildete) and 
those who had no chance to have an education. 
The concept of Bildung (inadequately trans- 
lated as “education” or “culture”) is typically 
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German. It implies not only a certain minimum 
knowledge of facts but also some faculty to ap- 
praise and evaluate facts on the basis of a co- 
herent Weltbild (image of life and the world). 
It has been solely the property of an elite, small 
as compared with the masses of the ‘*l]nge- 
bildeteJ* Membership in this elite was attained, 
not on the basis of selection of talent through 
equal opportunity, but through the educational 
monopoly enjoyed by those financially able to 
send their children through the special institu- 
tions for higher education, the Gymnasium 
(high school, with various types, according to 
whether classical studies, or mathematics and 
sciences, or modern languages are emphasized) 
and the universities (which, in contrast to those 
in the United States, are not so much colleges 
for “general education” — which one is supposed 
to have acquired already at the Gymnasium — 
but specialized and graduate institutions of 
learning). The Gymnasium at an early point 
branched off from the primary or “people’s 
school” {Voll{sschule), The latter, providing ele- 
mentary training, was the only one which most 
German children attended. Most of them stayed 
there until the age of fourteen or fifteen, but 
the selected few were sent by their parents (and 
* not on the basis of talent or examination) at 
about the age of nine to high school. After at- 
tending high school for about nine years, they 
passed a final examination {Ahiturienten exam- 
ination), which entitled them to enroll in a 
university. Thus the future fate of a German 
child was determined at an early age and almost 
irrevocably by whether or not he entered the 
charmed circle of those destined for higher tasks. 
In Western Germany, even today, only 7 per 
cent of all children attending school arc en- 
rolled in high schools; for such a child three to 
four times as much is spent per annum as for a 
child attending V olksschule at the same age. 

It is true that occasionally parents of lower 
status, through great sacrifice, managed to give 
their children a higher education, particularly 
lower and middle rank officials, eager to see 
their sons climb to the higher rank closed to 
them; but it was a rare occurrence for a child 
of a worker or small peasant. On the other 
hand, the connection between money and the 
prestige enjoyed through Bildung was by no 
means automatic. Higher education has been 


demanding; and those who have gone through 
the specialized studies of the highest level, the 
universities, have traditionally filled the higher 
positions in administration, justice and educa- 
tion, as well as in the professions. These posi- 
tions, despite lower income they have usually 
yielded, have carried more social prestige than 
does wealth, particularly the wealth of “newly 
rich.” “Self-made men,” in contrast to America, 
were laughed at rather than admired. They 
could wipe out their cultural inferiority only by 
“normalizing” their children through the higher 
education which they themselves had missed. 
The rigidity of this system was unrelieved by 
any large number of scholarships or other means 
to help the underprivileged. 

The traditional educational system was un- 
democratic not only in that it gave a small elite 
a monopoly of access to leading positions in 
state and society, but also in that it instilled into 
Germans generally the attitudes of authority 
and submission. The structure of the German 
family (with the dominant father) has often 
been held responsible for the authoritarian at- 
mosphere in which the typical German has 
been raised. But it was more likely the typical 
social institutions which the young German 
came to know, the schools, the army, factory or 
shop, which chiefly created this atmosphere. 
The German family did not remain authori- 
tarian any longer than the family in other Euro- 
pean countries; it ceased to be so after World 
War I. But in the schools the authoritarian 
spirit by and large continued to prevail, with the 
student in awe before the teacher and professor. 
Since all schools and universities in Germany 
are state institutions, the pupil encountered 
“state authority” at a tender age in the person 
of the — usually male — teacher at the Voiles- 
schule. There were, and are, no school “boards,” 
and few PTA’s to loosen this rigid system. 
Curricula were stiff, discipline was strict, there 
was a good deal of “cramming.” 

Problems of Educational Reform 

EASTERN GERMANY 

Democratization of German society through 
educational reform has been a major concern of 
the Allies during the postwar period. But poli- 
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cics, of course, have differed fundamentally in 
East and West. In the Soviet zone the tradi- 
tional system has now been replaced with some- 
thing that looks democratic indeed. All chil- 
dren have to attend the common “basic school” 
(Grundschule) for eight years. The best quali- 
fied may proceed to three years of tuition-free 
high school in preparation for academic studies, 
while the others attend occupational schools for 
a couple of years. In reality selection is political, 
with children of “bourgeois” background ex- 
cluded from higher education, and those of 
workers and farmers enjoying preference. Once 
given preference, they have to prove themselves 
through “right” (that is, “Left”) political atti- 
tude, participation in the activities of the “Free 
German Youth,” and so forth. Examinations are 
shaped to test “social and political maturity” 
rather than knowledge. Thus, since only the 
politically most zealous are admitted to the 
rank and posts of “Gebildete,” Eastern German 
youth is bribed into at least passive compliance 
with the system; it is also the only group in 
which one finds some genuine enthusiasm for 
the new totalitarianism. On the other hand, 
whatever active resistance can be encountered 
is also found mostly among the young. 

WESTERN GERMANY 

In Western Germany the Allies have pursued 
two major aims: elimination of Nazi influence 
(in teaching personnel, curricula, and texts), 
and democratization by abolishing the class bar- 
rier. Texts and curricula have been revised, but 
the failure of denazification has permitted the 
large majority of those who had been teachers 
under the Nazis to continue. Many of them, 
of course, were nationalist-conservative rather 
than Nazi, and do not now preach Nazi princi- 
ples, but their conservatism has hardly changed. 
More hope for democracy seemed for a while to 
lie in the young people, and particularly in 
those at high schools and universities. Experi- 
ence under Nazism as well as in the postwar 
period made many of them receptive to new 
ideas and values, and this responsiveness of- 
fered a chance to fill the void with democratic 
values.^ But at present, German university stu- 

1 A general distrust of established educational authority 
may, or may not, be revealed by a story recently reported 
from some university, where, at a row of hooks outside the 


dents seem primarily interested in acquiring that 
knowledge and passing those examinations 
which will give them quick access to jobs. Most 
of them, politically, adhere to the traditional, 
“above parties” attitude of an “unpolitical” na- 
tionalism. 

There has been little success so far in attempts 
to enlarge the social basis of education. Because 
education is a matter of Land jurisdiction, at- 
tempts at reform, in this respect, have differed 
widely. In some Lander (especially those where 
Social Democrats rule) the period during which 
all children have to attend Volkjschule has been 
extended from four to five or six years, but even 
there the Gymnasium is generally not tuition- 
frec, and the basic difficulty, the financial inabil- 
ity of lower class parents to support their chil- 
dren for the many years of higher studies, con- 
tinues. The social composition of the student 
body at universities in 1951 was about the same 
as always, with one-half being sons (and daugh- 
ters) of academically-trained upper-class fathers, 
the other half of lower middle-class parentage, 
and with few from the workers' class. The cx- 
clusivist “corps” (fraternities), at first suppressed 
at the insistence of Military Government, have 
been revived, and frequently control the general 
student organizations at the universities. 

Many Germans, even outside the upper 
groups, are skeptical of reforms of the type sug- 
gested or initiated. They fear, with some reason, 
that merely extending the duration of Vol/^s- 
schule attendance and reducing the length of 
study at Gymnasium correspondingly might 
only mean taking away something from the 
ones without giving something to the others, 
might level down standards without really open- 
ing higher education to talent. It can hardly be 
denied that mass education, whether totalitarian, 
as in the Soviet Union, or democratic, as in the 
United States, entails a danger of distorted or 
pseudo- or half-education. Traditional British 
and German education, while perpetuating a 
caste system, has preserved some foundation for 
culture in a world increasingly unaware of even 
the importance of such preservation. While in 
Germany there has been less “freedom of choice” 

Iccturc-room, under the sign “reserved for professors only,” 
there was found the scribble “may also be used to hang 
hats and coats.” 
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among courses, there has been more emphasis 
on cultural subjects (no equal credits for Home 
Economics and Greek Literature). There has, 
until recently, been less variety, and even some 
neglect of certain fields, such as social studies, 
but education has been thorough in what was 
offered (for instance, not Latin for one term and 
Spanish or physics the next, but 6 or 8 years 
of Latin or French or mathematics at high 
school). The emphasis on presenting a coherent 
image of the world (especially through the study 
of history and the humanities at the Gymna- 
sium)y while easily taken advantage of by reli- 
gious or political dogmatism, makes possible a 
deeper understanding of life and world than 
^‘information’' in, and “appreciation” of a hun- 
dred scattered and unconnected fields. At the 
universities, it is true, the emphasis has for a 
long time been on specialized studies. Fre- 
quently there has been a bookish, ivory-tower 
atmosphere, and sometimes an abstract ap- 
proach, theorizing for theory’s sake. According 
to a famous joke, Germans, confronted by two 
signs: “This way to Paradise” and “This way to 
lecture on Paradise,” flock to the lecture. Yet all 
of this docs not compare entirely unfavorably 
with a system, like the American, where studies 
and teaching are often held in low esteem and 
where many institutions of learning are com- 
pelled, like business establishments, to compete 
for funds through commercialized athletics. 
More serious for German universities has been 
the lowering of academic standards under Nazi 
“co-ordination,” their loss of moral prestige be- 
cause of collaboration with Nazis, and the diffi- 
culty, under present conditions, of regaining the 
high standing they deservedly enjoyed pre- 
viously. 

Opening the universities suddenly to large 
masses of the “uneducated” would probably 
lead merely to a lowering of standards. The 
only solution may be to begin at the level of the 
high school. A gradual broadening of access to 
higher education, coupled with an improvement 
of primary education, might avoid destruction 
of the high standards of which Germans have 
been proud, and yet not reserve education to 
the few on a class basis. Such leveling-up might, 
in time, eliminate that which strikes the Amer- 


ican most when he meets Germans*— -their al- 
most instinctive observation of the barriers be- 
tween high and low, between educated and un- 
educated; it might gradually generate that feel- 
ing of being on an equal footing with everybody 
else which a society without educational monop- 
oly, like the American, has created despite all 
distinctions in wealth and income. 

Churches and Education 

Like France (pp. 247, 397), Germany has been 
plagued both with the problem of class educa- 
tion and with the problem of the relation be- 
tween churches and schools. There are no pri- 
vate “denominational” or “parochial” schools in 
Germany, since all schools are run by the state, 
but religious influence has been strong in those 
regions where V olhjschulen are set up sepa- 
rately as Catholic or Protestant according to the 
faith of the pupils and teachers {Bef{enntnis- 
schools). This not only means lowering of stand- 
ards where one denomination is very small but 
also the perpetuation of the religious split of 
Germany by rooting it early in the mind of the 
child. The churches, however, defend the sys- 
tem and seek to extend it because it gives them 
influence over the minds of those children in 
particular whose families otherwise would not 
instill much religious feeling. Thus Catholic 
schools have been instrumental in holding Ger- 
man Catholicism together as a strongly inte- 
grated group. But the Bel{enntnis-sc\\ooh do not 
prevail everywhere. The high schools have never 
been so divided. And there are many regions 
where even the Voll{sschule has been non- 
denominational, with students joining different 
groups only for simultaneous religious instruc- 
tion {SitnultaTi’-schooh). This more liberal sys- 
tem has been one of the major political storm 
centers in recent years (as it had been under 
Weimar), with the Christian Democrats stand- 
ing for separate schools, and Socialists as well as 
Free Democrats opposed. Since decision is left 
to the Lander, the system of separate Catholic 
and Protestant schools continues in such major 
areas as Bavaria and Northrhine-Westphalia. 
This struggle adds one more to the many doc- 
trinal issues dividing Germans. 
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II. LABOR AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

German Labor, in status and policies, reflects 
the rigidity of German society. The educational 
monopoly of the middle class and the absence 
of an economic “frontier” in Germany have pre- 
vented social mobility of the American type and 
have frozen Labor at the lower level of society. 
Consequently, German Labor has been charac- 
terized by class-consciousness, a resulting polit- 
ical labor movement, and dominance of the 
Marxian brand of socialist ideology. The effec- 
tive and disciplined German trade unions, un- 
like those in America, have not limited them- 
selves to industrial activities but have tried 
(more in the British manner) to achieve gains 
for Labor through backing political parties and 
influencing legislation and administration. Al- 
though (unlike British Labor) German Labor 
has never been strong enough politically to put 
its program of socialization into practice by 
gaining political control at the polls, it has been 
able to make significant advances through labor 
legislation and social reform. 

Social Insurance 

Germany was one of the earliest progressive 
countries in labor legislation and social insur- 
ance. The period prior to Weimar was charac- 
terized by social reform measures granted “from 
above” (p. 608), which were mainly of a pro- 
tective nature. After 1918 gains were attained 
chiefly through Labor’s participation as a recog- 
nized partner in the regulation of labor affairs. 
The main achievements were the right of col- 
lective bargaining, conciliation and arbitration of 
labor disputes, establishment of labor courts (pp. 
718 f.) and works councils (cf. below). Besides 
legislation for maximum hours, restriction of 
child and women’s labor, and effective factory 
inspection, the period prior to 1918 witnessed 
the adoption of a comprehensive system of social 
insurance. This system reflected a traditional 
German concern for the social welfare of the 
masses not otherwise admitted to political or 
social standing. Compulsory health insurance 
was introduced in 1883, accident insurance 
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(workmen’s compensation) in 1885; disability 
aiid old age insurance (with benefits for all 
those insured over sixty-five) followed in 1891; 
unemployment insurance was added after World 
War I. All this was done by uniform Reich 
laws. But while the German system is thus one 
of the oldest, it has never been so all-inclusive 
as the new British “cradle-to-grave” system (p. 
198). The German system is not based on the 
idea of securing everybody a minimum living 
standard but rather of insuring one class against 
specific hazards. It docs not include family al- 
lowances for every family. On the other hand, 
the class which is so protected is inclusive. It 
comprises workers and other employees, with- 
out significant exceptions, and functions on the 
basis of rights acquired through contributions. 
In most cases they are made by both employers 
and employees, the latters’ through withhold- 
ings from wages and salaries. The federal gov- 
ernment has also contributed. As in France 
(P* 4^3) > system has been administered on 
a functionally and geographically decentralized 
basis, with local or regional “funds” for the dif- 
ferent insurance branches, and boards on which 
employers and employees are represented, A 
central Reich agency (Reich Insurance Office) 
with regional offices has been the supervising 
agency for the different insurance branches and 
the special high court to decide contested claims. 
Today this system is being re-established in the 
West; Eastern Germany, on the other hand, has 
replaced it with a uniform over-all system deal- 
ing with all branches in a centralized manner; 
and, as in the Soviet Union (p. 554), the trade 
unions have been put in charge of administer- 
ing it. 

Since its inception this system has been one of 
the most constant of all German institutions. As 
a whole, it survived the currency inflation of the 
twenties, the depression, the Nazi regime, and 
postwar turmoils. In its main features it is 
taken for granted by most Germans, despite the 
heavy burden it involves (in 1928, it meant an 
8 per cent deduction from wages to the average 
worker, a corresponding contribution for each 
worker from the employer, and a Reich contri- 
bution of I billion to the over-all cost of 6 billion 
ReichsmarlO, It has been maintained that the 
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system has made the German too “security- 
minded/' and that facilities such as the manifold 
benefits under health insurance have been taken 
advantage of; but it is hardly contested that 
public health has benefited, and even the aver- 
age doctor, who first objected that the system 
destroyed the personal relationship between doc- 
tor and patient, gave up his opposition when, in 
financially difficult periods, he survived only 
owing to his Kassenpraxis (fees paid him for 
treatment of insurance cases). The problem of 
how to prevent abuses is, of course, a difficult 
one, particularly in health insurance. In Britain 
doctors (in addition to a small salary) are paid 
according to the number of patients treated, 
with the danger that they may want to treat as 
many as possible as little as possible. In Ger- 
many they receive fees for each individual service 
rendered, with the danger of superfluous treat- 
ments and prescriptions. Perhaps the best way 
out of this '‘doctors’ dilemma” would be (as 
G. B. Shaw suggested ^) to make doctors, like 
teachers, public employees and as such respon- 
sible for good health standards in their assigned 
areas. Unemployment insurance has been at- 
tacked as conducive to loafing, but the average 
German worker, who loves to work, has not 
been inclined to forego working in return for a 
miserably small dole. Job insurance, however, 
practically broke down during the Great De- 
pression, when the employed, through their con- 
tributions, could no longer maintain a system 
which now had to take care of millions and 
whose reserves became exhausted. Since the 
system set maximum limits for unemployment 
benefits, most insured eventually found them- 
selves at the mercy of local welfare agencies. 

It may be that the social insurance system 
strengthens a general German tendency to rely 
on others. But it is difficult to see how the aver- 
age German worker or employee, who cannot 
make savings from his earnings, could be self- 
reliant. The alternative to insurance would be 
misery or, at best, reliance on charity. Insur- 
ance, with its contributions from the insured 
and its benefits thus earned by right, at least 
creates more self-respect than either of these 
alternatives. 

^ The Doctor's Dilemma, Preface. 


Trade Unions, Works Councils, and 
Co-determination 

The more political aims of Labor (on those 
of its main political arm, the Social Democratic 
Party, pp. 670-71) have traditionally concerned 
socialization, particularly the nationalization of 
key industries, and more recently a share of 
Labor in management (the so-called “co-deter- 
mination” issue). The latter implies at least a 
soft-pedaling of the former aim, because it 
means share in the management of still pri- 
vately owned enterprises. Actually, while the 
main political organization of Labor, the SPD, 
still insists on nationalization (but with the 
significant qualification that the nationalized 
enterprises should be run by bodies composed 
of trade union, co-operative, and municipal rep- 
resentatives rather than centrally by the state), 
the trade unions now stress participation in 
private management. The trade unions used to 
be tied up with political parties and exercised 
their political influence chiefly through the SPD 
and the Center Party; now, in Western Ger- 
many, they are united in one over-all and offi- 
cially unpolitical “German Trade Union Fed- 
eration.” Since this means being backed by the 
SPD as well as the left wing of the CDU (Com- 
munist influence is by now negligible) the 
unions had to look for a policy on which both 
these parties could agree; they found it in the 
demand for “co-determination.” 

“Co-determination” has its roots in an older 
institution, the works councils (shop or factory 
committees) established early in the Weimar 
period. These councils, elected by workers and 
employees in all larger enterprises (usually on 
the basis of party lists), had as their main func- 
tions participation in matters affecting workers 
directly, such as adoption of factory rules, dis- 
missals, and so forth. Since 1945 there has been 
a demand to extend such participation to gen- 
eral matters of management, at least in ques- 
tions affecting workers and management alike, 
such as a change in the nature of the enterprise, 
mergers, and shut-downs. Earlier Land laws 
(like that of Hesse in 1948) tended to confer 
such co-determination functions upon the works 
councils. Following the pattern of the Allies, 
when they set up a temporary trusteeship man- 
agement for the Ruhr industries, a recent 
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(1951) federal law gives Labor a co-determina- 
tion right in the larger coal and steel enter- 
prises by having the supervisory boards (which, 
in contrast to the boards of directors, are in 
charge of general policies) composed of repre- 
sentatives of Labor and stockholders (owners) 
on an equal basis (5:5, with one “neutral” 
eleventh member). Labor members partly rep- 
resent trade unions and partly the workers of 
the particular enterprise. Labor now seeks an 
extension of this system to other industries 
and expects a new type of economy and society 
to rise from the innovation. Management, 
on the other • hand, is apprehensive of losing 
its control over the direction of industrial 
affairs (“cold socialization”) and also fears that 
not the workers as such but the trade unions as 
a vast, “vested-interest” organization, will dic- 
tate economic and social policies in Germany. 
Experience will show whether these fears or 
Labor’s expectations are justified. Prior German 
experience (like recent French experience, p. 
401) renders it somewhat doubtful whether 
Labor in practice will exercise much influence. 
Works councils in the Weimar period had the 
right to delegate one member to the supervisory 
boards of corporations, but actually these dele- 
gates did not even get access to important in- 
formation. On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that Labor and management, without major con- 
flicts, will be able jointly to run the enterprises 
on the traditional basis of high profits, wage 
improvements, and “the consumer take the 
hindmost” (in the form of higher prices). 

Over this issue, trade unions in Western Ger- 
many have soft-pedaled what in general is their 
chief concern — wages and similar work condi- 
tions. German unions traditionally have fol- 
lowed uniform policies in this respect rather than 
trying, individually or locally, to gain favors for 
this or that group of Labor. There are no pro- 
hibitive “initiation fees,” no “racketeering,” no 
“bosses” (in the familiar American sense) of 
local or regional or functional unions. Like Ger- 
man parties, they arc under strong central lead- 
ership. There is no “closed shop,” though ac- 
tually most workers in the key industries are 
organized. When unions bargain collectively 
with employers (or, customarily, with employ- 
ers' organizations), their collective agreements 
were extended to all works contracts in the re- 


spective industry. If Labor and employers could 
not agree, the state could intercede and render 
an obligatory arbitral decision. These devices, 
however, have not yet been reintroduced into 
the Western German system of labor relations. 

In Eastern Germany, the Free German Trade 
Union Federation (FDGB) is neither “free” nor 
a “federation,” but strictly centralized and SED- 
controlled. In the public sector of the economy 
its functions are mainly propagandist^, but in 
the private sector it still has bargaining functions 
and in actual practice it is used as a club over 
the heads of owners and managers. Strikes are 
practically outlawed, since they require con- 
sent of the FDGB leadership. Workers are kept 
in line through a system of piece wages and in- 
centives, including a German version of Stak- 
hanovism (cf. p. 517). Late in 1951 compulsory 
registration for all able-bodied men and women 
was decreed, foreshadowing labor conscription. 
Strangely enough, this control of Labor has re- 
sulted in the return of some Germans, chiefly 
skilled workers and technicians, to certain satel- 
lite countries which only recently expelled their 
German minorities. 

III. PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS STRUCTURE 
AND AGRARIAN REFORM 

The Traditional System 

Western Germany’s economic capital today is 
Diisseldorf in the Ruhr. Here are the headquar- 
ters of most of the big corporations which have 
dominated Germany’s economic life for nearly 
a century. In its business structure, German 
economy has been characterized by concentra- 
tion of capital in giant enterprises (usually re- 
ferred to as “trusts,” or combines), and the elimi- 
nation of “free market-competition” among 
them through cartel arrangements. Thus, in 
1939, six big corporations controlled 90 per cent 
of the Ruhr steel production and two-thirds of 
its coal (“captive mines”); the huge I. G. Far- 
ben combine had a near-monopoly of German 
chemical production. The effect was, not mass 
production, but high prices for fewer buyers; a 
vested interest in armaments production and a 
consequent tie-up with militaristic and expan- 
sionist forces; and fear of any kind of economic 
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reform. In contrast to Britain and America, big 
business in Germany has traditionally backed 
antidemocratic forces. It has always used its 
economic power for a political defense of the 
business status quo and for opposition to re- 
form. Government has generally supported this 
business structure. No inheritance taxes, or very 
low ones, kept large fortunes in few families; ex- 
cept for some feeble and unsuccessful attempts 
under Weimar, cartels remained undisturbed, 
and the state assisted industry through subsidies, 
for which business clamored, particularly in 
times of depression. While public ownership and 
management of industries has been widespread 
in the local level (above, p. 713), there has been 
little on other levels, except for the railways and 
communication. 

Postwar Developments: Western Germany 

IN INDUSTRY 

In Western Germany this essentially oligarchic 
structure of business has been largely retained. 
Allied policies did not affect its roots, and Ger- 
man policies now seek to uphold and strengthen 
it. Denazification scarcely touched the upper 
layer of economic hierarchy; the very few 
“name"’ figures who were sentenced as war 
criminals by Allied courts were considered vic- 
tims of alien persecution and their places were 
kept open until their recent pardoning and re- 
lease. While the failure of denazification in this 
domain was cliiefly due to the British (most in- 
dustries and industrialists being in their zone), 
Americans forestalled nationalization measures, 
which Germans, in some Lander, at first seemed 
ready to undertake. Military Government vetoed 
them on the grounds that such problems were 
national in character and had to await federal 
regulation. They were deferred until a (basically 
conservative) federal government had been 
formed. On the other hand, Allied policies at 
first seemed to favor “deconcentration” of in- 
dustry, in the sense of splitting up giant hold- 
ings, as well as dc-cartelization. Except for I. G. 
Farben and the Ruhr steel and coal enterprises 
the result has been negligible. These exceptions, 
of course, arc important. But it is doubtful that 
they will be permanent. In the case of I. G. 
Farben it seems that three still very large cor- 


porations will in the main take the place of the 
combine. In respect to Ruhr steel and coal 
twenty-five companies were formed with shares 
held in trust, but with final reorganization left 
to the German government. Under this plan, 
former owners are likely to reacquire their hold- 
ings; the former managers have been kept as 
‘'trustees, ” and from what can be seen so far, 
secret cartel arrangements arc likely to tie the 
formally dcconcentrated enterprises together as 
in the past. Whether Labor’s influence, through 
its newly gained right of co-determination, will 
work against such tendencies is doubtful. In 
Germany, Labor has traditionally been in favor 
of sharing the benefits which accrue through 
concentration and cartelization. Of course, if the 
Social Democrats should ever come into the 
control of the federal government, nationaliza- 
tion of these and other industries would be on 
the agenda. 

ECONOMIC POLICIES 

As for economic policies in general, the pres- 
ent Western German government is wedded to 
the principle of “free economy” in the sense of 
non-regulation of and non-interference with 
economic affairs. This policy rendered possible 
the great and sudden boom after currency re- 
form in 1948 (when the present Deutsche Marf{, 
or DM, replaced the inflated Reich smar}() , But 
it also meant a sudden crop of luxury stores, 
night clubs, and fancy restaurants instead of 
planned residential building for millions still 
forced to live in squalor and rubble. Of sixteen 
million dwelling units in Germany an esti- 
mated two and a half million were totally 
destroyed, and four million in part. One result 
of this policy has been a great discrepancy in 
the income of the upper and the lower strata, 
which, while perhaps less dangerous in pros- 
perous countries, may easily lead to unrest and 
political radicalism where the lower classes are 
close to the subsistence level.® A more positive 
price and investment policy or a public works 
program might have done something more for 
housing and the production of mass consump- 
tion articles. Absence of positive policy has been 
particularly grave in regard to the problem of 
the “equalization” of war losses, that is, the fail- 

® See table on Distribution of Income, below. 
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urc, so far, to compel those who, happily and 
largely fortuitously, survived war and postwar 
years without major pecuniary losses (or were 
even profiteers), to share the burden with the 
less fortunate who lost their properties through 
bombing and their savings through inflation 
or investment in now worthless Reich bonds. 
Related to this is the problem of the economic 
integration of the refugees. These, generally, 
are still the “disinherited"’ among Germans, 
outside of the normal economy, and in part still 
forced to live in barracks. Unemployment, 
which since 1948 has frequently reached two 
millions, has been particularly high among the 
expellees, and here, again, among the white 
collar workers and professionals. What such a 
situation may foreshadow is clear to any Ger- 
man who remembers 1930 and following. 


would solve only a relatively small part of the 
problem of settling such persons, even a small 
contribution would be beneficial. 

What happened was that the Lander were 
left to grapple with the problem. On Allied 
insistence, and under their continued prodding, 
most of them proceeded to enact land reform 
laws; these laws, generally, provided for expro- 
priation, with full compensation, of specified 
percentages of land holdings in excess of a cer- 
tain size. But after the passage of the laws the 
owners stalled, and the attitude of the authori- 
ties charged with carrying out the program is, 
perhaps, best illustrated by the statement of a 
Bavarian official, who publicly declared that 
such reform was a matter “not for today or 
tomorrow but one for years and decades.” An 
American expert has calculated that it would 


Number of Gainfully Employed 

Average Monfhly 

Overall Yearly 

West Germany, 
Employees 

1950 

Income, 1950 

Income 

Workers 

10 million 

230 DM 

28 billion DM 

Employees 

3 

300 '' 

11" 

Civil servants 

1 

400 " 

^ #/ // 


14 

250 " 

43 " 

Independents ^ 

3Vi " 

660 " 

30 " " 

Total 

17Vz million 

340 DM 

73 billion DM 


NofB: This table does not include the large number of publicly assisted persons and their generally 
low income. Officially, one DM rates about 25 cents, but its actual purchasing power is greater than 
this would indicate. 

^ Including self-employed peasants. 


FAILURE OF LAND REFORM 

The absence of significant changes in eco- 
nomic structure and policies has been particu- 
larly striking in the agrarian field, where the 
Allies made a considerable effort to achieve 
long-overdue reforms. This problem has been 
solved in a fashion in Eastern Germany where 
it was most urgent (see below), but an alliance 
of vested interests and bureaucracy has wrecked 
reform in Western Germany. Opponents of 
land reform have objected that parceling out 
of large estates to small-holders would not raise 
over-all agricultural production, and that in any 
event the number of large holdings in the three 
Western zones is too small to solve the problem 
of land-hungry peasants, agricultural workers, 
and potential refugee settlers. But the point is 
not, or not chiefly, to increase agricultural pro- 
duction but to provide land, a home, and an 
occupation to persons who are now without 
them. And while it is true that land reform 


take five centuries to carry out land reform at 
the present rate of “progress.” Rather than hun- 
dreds of thousands of new settlers there have 
been only a few thousand so far. 

Postwar Developments: Eastern Germany 

In all these respects policies in Eastern Ger- 
many have been the opposite. But their “posi- 
tive” features have been canceled by their 
totalitarian implementation. The big land hold- 
ings of the Junipers were divided among a large 
number of small peasants. At the partition poli- 
tics prevailed over background and training, 
and the individual farms were kept so small 
as to make the new peasants dependent on the 
state. Collectivization on the Soviet pattern (p. 
509) has not yet taken place, but control over 
the individual owners is as tight as can be. It 
is exercised through production controls, com- 
pulsory delivery quotas, and especially the trac- 
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tor stations (Machine Loan Stations) which 
form the new economic and also the cultural 
center of the countryside (as in the Soviet 
Union, p. 511). In addition to some 700,000 
small landholders, who own 60 per cent of the 
acreage, there are some 60,000 “kulaks” who 
have about 30 per cent of the land (the remain- 
ing 10 per cent is publicly owned), and who are 
harassed by the authorities. Politically, they are 
under the domination of the SED-controlled 
“Peasants Mutual Aid Associations,” which 
now are also absorbing the former agricultural 
co-operatives. Peasant backing of the SED, 
which was apparent in the earlier elections, 
seems to have vanished under the impact of 
the coercive policies of the regime and the im- 
possibility of producing enough beyond what 
has to be delivered to the authorities. 

Industry is completely planned in Eastern 
Germany, and almost completely nationalized. 
But “nationalization,” paradoxically, has in part 
meant “denationalization,” for there are two 
types of “nationalized” industries. Side by side 
with enterprises owned and managed by Ger- 
man authorities (above, p. 700), there are 
“Soviet corporations,” that is, enterprises owned 
by the Soviet Union, and run by Soviet man- 
agers, that work for Soviet profit (particularly 
reparations). These are mainly found in the 


optical and chemical industries; the other pub- 
lic enterprises are chiefly in heavy and machin- 
ery industry. The third sector of the economy, 
that of private ownership and management, is 
rapidly declining; even in retail trade the large 
state chain of stores predominates. What re- 
mains of private business is kept in line by 
investment and credit controls. 

Summary 

Thus the rigidity of society and economic 
structure which marked Germany has not been 
affected basically by what has happened since 
1945. In the east of Germany the old structure 
has been replaced by a new manipulated so- 
ciety, whose establishment, temporarily, involves 
somewhat more social mobility than usual; but 
with its new educational monopolies it is in 
the process of creating new but equally definite 
class or caste lines. In Western Germany, the 
lines are still drawn on the old pattern, although 
unsolved problems, such as that of the unin- 
tegrated refugees, seem to undermine it. In 
both East and West two essential requirements 
of modern democracy, a broad self-reliant 
middle class and a degree of social mobility 
are absent. 
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Germany and the World 


I THE GERAAAN POTENTIAt 

One of the foremost questions on the world 
agenda today concerns the role Germany will 
play in future world relations. Will Germany 
rise again to the stature of a world power? Five 
years ago this question would have sounded 
absurd. Germany’s bold bid for world domina- 
tion had ended in disaster, and the nation 
seemed shattered forever. The powers that so 
•often had suffered from German aggression 
seenied united, if on nothing else, in a deter- 
mination never to let that country rise again. In 
1945 it would have been unbelievable that muni- 
tions-maker Krupp — owner of the firm which 
for three generations had been the symbol of 
Germany’s will and power to arm to the teeth — 
after being sentenced as a war criminal for em- 
ploying and maltreating forced labor, would be 
free again a few years later, and restored to his 
properties. Nor could one have believed that 
Germans, disarmed, compelled to foreswear for- 
ever the idea of war, and informed that their 
reacceptance into the community of nations de- 
pended on proof that they had mended their 
warlike ways, would shortly thereafter be se- 
cretly armed by one camp, and by the other 
begged to arm themselves; or that German 
generals, symbols of German militarism, would 
be approached by Allied generals to plan com- 
mon military measures. 

What does all this shape up to? Will Ger- 
many be Second Republic or Fourth Reich? 
There are those who see a deadly parallel be- 
tween what happened after World War I and 
what is happening now. Then, too, former Al- 
lies who had put down a domineering Germany 
in a common struggle, fell out among each 


other. They allowed Germany to rise anew, 
until again they had jointly to fight it. Many 
Germans, no doubt, bank on the possibility of 
history repeating itself. Whether this is likely 
depends on Germany’s actual power potential, 
the attitudes of its masses and its elites, and, 
above all, on the policies of the major powers 
toward Germany. 

Effect of Defeat on German Power 
Potential 

To talk about Germany’s power position in 
any but negative terms would likewise have 
seemed absurd in 1945. But the appearance of 
ruin and ruins was misleading. There still ex- 
isted most of Germany’s natural resources, most 
of its industry, and, above all, the skills and 
the will to work of a highly qualified popula- 
tion. Post-World War I experience should have 
shown that disarmament, occupation, even ces- 
sion of territory hardly affect a country’s per- 
manent potential. Physical destruction, disman- 
tling of factories, and similar measures may even 
prove to be a blessing in disguise to the affected 
country, because they may compel it to mod- 
ernize its plant and render it more efficient. 

Of course, not everything has been to Ger- 
many’s advantage. There is the loss of tlie Saar 
region, with its coal and steel, and of the Upper 
Silesian coal mines; but the heart, the Ruhr, is 
still intact, and in 1951 there loomed the possi- 
bility that German coal and steel would play 
a leading role in a pooled Western-Europcan 
economy under the Schuman plan (see above, 
pp. 415-16). In that year the implications of 
the plan were not yet entirely clear. Would it 
mean a super-cartel under which leading Gcf^ 
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man and French industrialists would dominate 
the market, or a means to bring them under 
public control? Would it spur the competition 
among the nations concerned, or lead to West- 
European integration? Certainly, however, as 
long as the industries and the areas where they 
operate were not actually taken out of the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of the country, they would 
continue to be available to it as arsenals in case 
of war; and no international agreement and 
no joint “high authorities” would be able to 
prevent that country from so utilizing them.^ 
Since, contrary to France’s original wishes, the 
Ruhr region was not “internaticmalized” in the 
territorial sense (on the more limited powers of 
the “Ruhr Authority,” see above, p. 655), it re- 
mains part of Germany’s arsenal. 

More serious for Germany’s potential are the 
detachment of the Eastern zone and the loss of 
the territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. The 
country’s present split into East and West, in 
addition to what it means to the economic 
strength of each part, is a political liability. Ger- 
many has to regain unity before it can speak 
with one voice. The loss of the provinces east 
of the Oder and Neisse rivers implies primarily 
the loss of food-producing areas (above, p. 578) 
and, consequently, a greater dependence on food 
imports than ever before in German history. In- 
creased exports seem to be the only long-range 
solution of this problem. As an exporting coun- 
try Germany, for fifty years, had enjoyed great 
advantages. The high quality of its products as 
well as cartel arrangements gave Germany a 
strong competitive position, which Western 
Germany, in 1951, seemed to be regaining. But 
dependence on exports also means increased 
dependence on world trade developments and 
the commercial policies of other nations. And 
in war it means less self-sufficiency than ever 
before. 

World Powers and German Power 

Moreover, because of the shift of the world 
power-balance away from Europe toward the 
United States and the Soviet Union, Germany 
has lost relative power in the same way that 

1 On the possibility of more genuine internationalization 
through pooled defense measures, sec below. 


Britain and France have (pp. 204, 404). Like 
these two powers, Germany in the foreseeable 
future can no longer hope to be in the first 
rank. On the other hand, its geographical loca- 
tion and its industrial capacity may conceivably 
enable it to play an important role in the bal- 
ance between the two sXiper-powers and their 
allies. Its presence or absence in either camp 
may indeed determine the world balance of 
the future. An independent Germany would 
thus enjoy a bargaining position which it could 
exploit in order to regain influence in world 
politics. Germany might even hope to emerge 
as so powerful a partner in an Eastern or 
Western combination of powers as to regain 
hegemony over Western and Central Europe, 
either as the European center of a Red World, 
or as a kind of European satrap of a world- 
dominating United States. If this seems too 
fantastic an aim to impute to Germans, one has 
merely to remember the even more ambitious 
aims of Nazi Germany. On the other hand, 
Germany’s geographical middle position and 
its possession of important world resources are 
equally great liabilities. If the French fear a 
war between East and West because they feel 
sure their country will become a battleground 
and possibly the victim of Soviet occupation 
(p. 415), Germans have even more reason to be 
apprehensive because for them it would be a 
fratricidal war. In preference to playing a world 
role Germany might therefore try to keep out 
of world politics and resign itself to a more 
modest role, like that of Sweden or Holland 
after their seventeenth century greatness or, to 
some extent, France since Napoleon and Britain 
since 1919 or 1945. Germany might then be- 
come a stabilizing factor in world relations with 
a vested interest in peace. What are the atti- 
tudes of the German people on these vital c]ues- 
tions ? 

II. GERMAN ATTITUDES 

Under prevailing conditions in Germany one 
has first to ask, which, or whose, attitudes are 
representative? Eastern Germany, in this con- 
nection, may safely be discounted. The masses 
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arc captive,* md the ruling group has no choice 
but to follow Soviet opinion and policy; this 
group is not even permitted any longer to stress 
particular “German” interests within the frame- 
work of Soviet policy. Any such “Titoist” (that 
is, nationalist) “deviation” is well taken care of 
by the Moscow-subservient top circle of the 
Socialist Unity Party, This subservience is il- 
lustrated by the Democratic Republic’s recog- 
nition, by formal treaty with Poland, of the 
Odcr-Neissc line as the definitive German 
boundary. Only in the West can there be a 
genuine, spontaneous expression of attitudes 
and opinions. They reflect traditional German 
uncertainties about these issues as well as the 
complicated situation of the present. 

Principles of German Foreign Policy 

In contrast to the British, French, or Russians, 
with their long history as nation-states, Ger- 
mans have not even been always sure that they 
should, or could, form a political unit. Cen- 
turies-old disunity and impotence drove some of 
them (including Goethe) to the pessimistic 
conclusion that they were incapable of ruling 
themselves as a nation. Many Germans left 
their country and emigrated beyond the seas, 
but without ever establishing a “dominion across 
the sea” on the British pattern. At home they 
have always disagreed about the form and role 
of their state. Should it be a nation-state like 
others, or a “Reich,” with its mystical connota- 
tion of a larger unity of several nationalities, 
with a European “mission”? The medieval Em- 
pire was meant to integrate the Western-Chris- 
tian nations in a kind of corpus mysticum. But 
its actuality was feeble, and its modern revival, 
since 1871, turned out to be less “mystical” than 
intent on power politics and hegemony. In the 
end, Hitler’s “New Order of Europe” was a 
mere facade for an ultra-imperialistic policy. 
Thus Germans, in their history, have been torn 
between an urge to give themselves up to “higher 
tasks,” and to dominate other nations. The 
pendulum of their attitudes has swung from an 
often utopian political idealism (cosmopolitan- 
ism around 1800, integral pacifism after World 

2 In case of actual war, of course, their attitude may 
become important. Could the Soviets rely on their Eastern 
German divisions? 


War I, or some “international solution,” like 
the European Union, as a panacea for all prob- 
lems today), to utterly cynical “realism” {ReaU 
politi/ 0 . Few of them ever learned the more 
modest but also more difficult job of living as 
“good neighbors” among equals. True, such an 
attitude was rendered difficult by Germany’s 
history (belated unification) as well as her 
geographical location in the heart of a continent 
that was until recently the center of world 
politics. This meant living between an East that 
had never known a tradition of political liber- 
ties, and the liberal-humanitarian West. Ger- 
mans have been periodically attracted and re- 
pelled by these poles, oscillating between 
authoritarianism and democracy, romanticism 
and enlightenment, cool utilitarianism and 
cloudy mysticism. This oscillation has been re- 
flected in Germany’s foreign policy. 

Eastern Orientation 

The Prusso-German leading groups, in par- 
ticular the Junkers, saw in the autocratic regime 
of the Tsars the backbone of “order” in Europe, 
the ultimate protection against the “anarchic- 
liberal” West. In the nineteenth century this 
attitude was translated into first Prussia’s, then 
Bismarck-Germany’s alliance with Russia. Wil- 
liam II abandoned the “wire to St. Petersburg,” 
and since he did not replace it with a Western 
alliance but rather with Germany’s “splendid 
isolation,” this break with the East was later 
blamed by many for Germany’s defeat in a two- 
front World War I. In the Weimar period “East- 
ern orientation,” despite the transformation of 
Russian monarchical authoritarianism into Bol- 
shevism, was advocated by influential Rightist 
circles, including leading Reichswehr generals 
and diplomats who hoped to find in Russia the 
lever with which to raise defeated Germany 
against a hostile West. Even among the Nazis 
a “geopolitical” school of thought dreamt of a 
huge “Eurasian” bloc, formed by Germany, 
Russia, and Japan, which would turn against 
the West and efface the Western empires. This 
policy, of course, was submerged under Hitler’s 
ambition to destroy both West and East. Today, 
outside of the leadership of the Democratic 
Republic and the numerically insignificant 
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Communists in Western Germany, Eastern ori- 
entation in the sense of a definite alliance with 
the Soviets is advocated by very few Germans. 
Some industrialists may hope to profit from in- 
creased East- West trade, or even dream of 
playing a leading role in a combination of an 
industrialized Germany and a Soviet Union 
depending on Germany’s industrial capacity; 
some generals and some ultra-nationalists, moti- 
vated by uncompromising hostility toward the 
West, may expect Germany to regain power 
by turning toward the East. But one may safely 
assume that most of those who talk of an 
Eastern tie-up do this rather to play off the East 
against the West and to gain concessions from 
the West than with any serious idea of be- 
coming allies of the Soviet Union. 

Neutralism 

The rejection of the East, however, does not 
mean full acceptance of the West by Western 
Germany. Germans, primarily, tend to be 
neither “pro-West” nor “pro-East,” but “pro- 
German.” And since the desire for German 
unity (that is, reunification with the Eastern 
zone) is among the strongest motivating forces 
in Germany today, many Germans arc ready 
to go to any lengths to achieve this aim. They 
believe that their country stands to gain most 
from a policy which, all over Europe, has be- 
come known as “neutralism.” “Neutralists” op- 
pose a political and military line-up with any of 
the two super-powers and hope, in this way, to 
form a “third force” which will be in a position 
to mediate between the two hostile camps and 
thus to prevent a third world war, or, if war 
comes, to stay out of it. The German neutralists’ 
slogan ohne mich (“count me out”) may be the 
expression of their resentment at being supposed 
to become new “Hessians” in the pay of their 
enemy of yesterday, but for many it also reflects 
a genuine hope that, by making themselves 
“small” and letting the big ones shoot “from 
one center into the other center,” Germans 
may actually escape involvement, even in a 
major war.'** But their main hope is that Ger- 

®A more cynical reasoning is reflected in the question: 
'‘Why fight for the West? If we do, and the Russians 
capture us, we will be shot; if we don't, and the Americans 
capture us, wc shall be given a good job.” 


many, through peaceful arrangement between 
the Western powers and the Soviets, will be 
reunited as a ^‘neutralized” buffer-state. The 
country would be evacuated by both Western 
and Soviet troops, have what most neutralists 
hope would be a democratic, non-Communist 
central government issuing from free elections 
in all zones, and be given an international 
status of neutrality which the powers would 
respect in peace and war. 

Obviously this would mean the best of both 
worlds for Germany: Unity and liberty, sov- 
ereignty and permanent peace. No wonder that 
the idea has attracted a considerable following 
among all German classes: Many in the 
churches, and especially among Protestant lead- 
ers (in addition to the general reasons, re- 
unification would give Protestants numerical 
superiority again) ; pacifists who see in present 
Western policies a danger of war; some social- 
ists out of concern for their fellows in the 
Soviet zone (and because they expect to beat 
the Christian Democrats in an all-German 
election); anti-Nazi democrats who believe that 
only neutralization offers Germany a chance to 
escape a new militarism; and many “unpoliti- 
cal” Germans deadly afraid of war and destruc- 
tion. In 1951 this attitude proved so strong that 
Germany’s integration into a rearmed West 
had to be postponed. And since neutralism com- 
prises a large proportion of whatever sincere 
liberal democrats and antimilitarists there are 
in Germany today. Allied policy should seriously 
consider what may be salvageable in this pro- 
gram despite its obvious utopian elements. 

Western Orientation 

Still, a large number, probably a majority, of 
Germans reject neutralism, either because they 
believe its goals to be unattainable or because 
they believe that it involves a danger of even- 
tual Communist penetration of Germany. They 
prefer present liberty to a unity which could 
only be attained at the price of Communist 
rule or influence in a reunited Germany. Hav- 
ing no other alternative, the non-neutralist Ger- 
mans thus turn toward the West. But for vastly 
different reasons, and with greatly divergent 
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policies. There are those, the most radical among 
them, who would be ready to go to any lengths 
to regain, with the help of the West, Germany’s 
previous status and power, its unity and its 
lost territories, even if this means war against 
the Soviets at the side of the Western powers. 
Such sentiment may be found among expellees 
who want to go ‘‘home,” neo-Nazis, or other 
nationalist extremists. This group, however, is 
still relatively small. Most ‘‘Western-oriented” 
Germans, including the official spokesmen of 
all major parties and groups, while opposing 
neutralism as “appeasement” of the East, are yet 
very apprehensive of any “strong” policy which 
might provoke a war in which Germany would 
become a battle-field. While agreeing with the 
West on the general policy of “containment,” 
they are hesitant about the policy in practice. 

ATllTUDES TOWARD WESTERN EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION 

As long as the Allies, particularly America, 
cannot offer better guarantees of military pro- 
tection, many Germans oppose the remilitariza- 
tion of Germany, including the establishment 
of a German army and its integration with the 
Western defense system. SPD leader Schu- 
macher, in particular, has strongly advocated 
staying out “as long as Germany is not granted 
full equality and sovereignty,” thus satisfying 
both nationalistic and neutralist German lean- 
ings/ Hiis SPD attitude has gone hand in hand 
with opposition to any stronger political and 
economic integration of Western Germany with 
the remainder of Western Europe. Such inte- 
gration has been the major foreign policy plank 
of nonsocialist groups and parties, including 
Adenauer's CDU and, in this way, has become 
the official policy of the Western German gov- 
ernment. This policy constitutes a significant 
change in the traditional attitude of the German 
middle class and its political representation, 
away from old-style nationalism, and toward a 
European “regionalism,” which involves giving 

‘‘Early in 1952 the government’s plan to draft the age 
group of 19 to 21 for German divisions of the “European 
army" seemed to run into the additional difficulty of a test 
of its constitutionality in the Constitutional Court (article 4 
of the Bonn constitution provides that “no one may be com- 
pelled against his conscience to perform military service as 
an armed combatant”). 
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up “sovereignty,” at least in the economic 
sphere. Some more mystically inclined Germans 
expect a new empire of Charlemagne to rise 
out of a Western union; others, more politically 
inclined, favor it because of the present religious 
and political affinity of the major Western 
regimes with Western Germany. Both France 
and Italy are strongly Catholic; Christian Dem- 
ocrats rule in Italy; and all of these countries 
are wedded at least in principle to a “free enter- 
prise” economy. Reunification of the two Ger- 
manies, on the other hand, would render Ger- 
many predominantly Protestant again, and 
might lead to Social Democratic political con- 
trol. By the same token, and quite contrary to 
its internationalist tradition, the SPD has op- 
posed Germany’s entry into the Schuman Plan 
organization and (like Labor in Britain) has 
emerged as the chief protagonist of old-fash- 
ioned “sovereignty.” It is motivated by an ap- 
prehension that its own socialist policies might 
be hampered by a European regional organiza- 
tion in which the “capitalists” would be in a 
majority. It feels uneasy in a company of pre- 
dominantly nonsocialist countries, which are all 
more or less dependent on capitalist and anti- 
socialist America. 

Thus the Western Powers are confronted in 
Germany with very different attitudes. The situ- 
ation is more favorable to the West than in 
France and Italy because of the absence of a 
powerful Communist party, but in other re- 
spects it is more complicated. The division of 
Germany makes for a strong neutralist senti- 
ment; nationalist resentment makes for hesi- 
tancy in espousing the cause of former enemies 
wholeheartedly; and the presence of Soviet 
troops in the center of Germany causes even 
Western-oriented Germans to shy away from 
commitments. While the general political, re- 
ligious, or doctrinal sympathies of non-Com- 
munist Germans are with the West, they are so 
for different and frequently opposite reasons. 
The liberal-democrats and socialists fear the 
clerical, or economically conservative, or politi- 
cally neo-fascist implications of closer integra- 
tion. Most Germans realize the necessity of the 
alignment, but to many it is at best a mariage 
de convenance , 
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As compared with these vital issues, territorial 
and boundary questions, which so often in the 
past have led Germans into wars, against 
French, Danes, Poles, Russians, are relatively 
less important now. Two lost wars seem to have 
convinced most Germans that the problem of 
Alsace-Lorraine is definitely settled in favor of 
France. Most Germans were resigned to this 
after World War I, and only ultra-nationalist 
propaganda kept the issue alive. But most 
Germans are not resigned to the loss of the 
Saar region, now a kind of protectorate of 
France, which the French seemingly hope to 
turn into a second Luxembourg. The Saar peo- 
ple themselves, after 1945, seemed ready to 
accept the new status for reasons of economic 
well-being, but they now appear veering slowly 
to their traditional sentiment for union with 
Germany. Most Germans seem to accept the 
independence of Austria. That country, whose 
union with Germany was advocated after World 
War I by many of its own and Germany’s pro- 
gressives, seems now lost to Germany forever 
because of Hitler’s policy of force and rape. The 
Danish frontier should not offer a serious prob- 
lem. As long as Germans grant decent treatment 
to a bona fide Danish minority of hardly more 
than 100,000 in North Schleswig, the Danes 
themselves will not insist on territorial changes. 

But the ‘‘Eastern question” is still open, de- 
spite the fact that the provinces Germany lost 
in the East (Silesia, East Prussia, and so forth) 
no longer contain significant German popula- 
tions. As long as their former German inhabit- 
ants, as well as former German minorities in 
the countries outside of Germany proper (such 
as Sudeten Germans of Czechoslovakia and 
others), constitute unintegrated refugee groups 
in rump-Germany, they and many other Ger- 
mans will continue to regard these lands, and 
possibly even additional territories, as terra 
irredenta, unredeemed territory to be regained 
through diplomacy if possible, through power 
politics and war if necessary. Late in 1951, a 
corresponding claim was registered officially by 
the Adenauer government. Here lies a great 


danger to a future German peace and a peace- 
ful future Germany.® 

Ilk ATTITUDES AND POLICIES OF 
THE POWERS 

Soviet Policies 

Which of these German attitudes will prove 
decisive depends to a large extent on the policies 
of the major powers toward Germany. The de- 
velopment of Allied policy toward Germany 
from 1945 to the establishment of the “two 
Germanics” has been traced above (pp. 645-46). 
Today the German problem has become a 
part of the world problem of East t^s. West. 
Soviet policy toward Germany is dictated by the 
general line of Soviet ideology on world affairs, 
of which there are vastly differing interpreta- 
tions (see pp. 556-57). Whether one interprets 
it as aiming at world conquest, or merely at 
protecting Soviet security, as dictated by Rus- 
sian national power considerations or by the 
revolutionary aim of spreading the gospel of 
Communism, one thing is certain: Germany is 
in the very center of Soviet foreign policy, per- 
haps more so than any other region in the world. 
It is likely that the Soviets aim ultimately to 
control all of Germany. But at present their 
more immediate aim seems to be to deny West- 
ern Germany to the West, above all militarily. 
The Soviets, therefore, have been emphasizing 
time and again a return to the original Potsdam 
program, with its aim to keep Germany de- 
militarized, and the reunification of Germany. 
They have been co-operating with groups fa- 
voring neutralization of Germany, and have 
even intimated that they might be ready to give 
up their present control of Eastern Germany in 
return for Western evacuation of Western Ger- 
many. In view of the apparent Western unwill- 
ingness to enter upon such arrangements, the 
Soviets in 1951 shifted emphasis to building up 

®Thc danjrer of irredentist policies merging with neo- 
Nazi imperialism and racialism is evident from such in- 
cidents as the booing, at a refugee convention, of a speaker 
who doubted the legality of the Nazis’ incorporation of 
the Sudeten region into Germany in 1938, and the wild 
applause which greeted a former Nazi author, who called 
the Slavs “born barbarians,” 
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Eastern Germany as an economic workshop and 
military bastion of the Eastern bloc. But by the 
end of that year there was once more an em- 
phasis on “unity.” By that time they had 
maneuvered the Western German government 
and the Western Allies into discussing over- 
all German elections. 

Western Policies 

ADVANTAGES OF WESTERN GERMAN 
INTEGRATION 

Western, and particularly American, reaction 
to these Soviet policies has for some time been 
to follow the opposite line and do whatever 
the Soviets seem least to want them to do. In 
view of the Soviet aim to reunite Germany it 
has seemed natural to try to integrate Western 
Germany as firmly as possible with the Western 
system of economy and defense and set it up 
as a strong bulwark against Soviet aggression 
and Communist subversion. This policy ap- 
pears both logical and inevitable if Communism 
is to be “contained” within the limits of power 
it has reached so far. Moreover it seems to pro- 
vide an opportunity to create that which Ameri- 
cans (and many Europeans, including Ger- 
mans) have long considered as necessary if 
Europe is to be viable, politically and economi- 
cally, namely a united Europe in the place of the 
now obsolete nation-states and their economic 
and political boundaries and antagonisms. It is 
true that the political organization established 
for this purpose, the so-called European Council, 
has so far proved unable to overcome ancient 
antipathies and controversies. But efforts in the 
functional realms, the Schuman Plan for iron 
and coal, similar plans for fields like agriculture 
and transportation, with the supernational 
organization they envisage, promise to create 
a genuine regional community of interest, which 
in the course of time might lead to genuine 
political integration and the overcoming of 
age-old national antagonisms, such as the one 
which so long and forcefully opposed Germany 
to France. A new United States of Europe thus 
looms as the result of a policy of German in- 
tegration with the West. If economic arrange- 
ments should prove inefficient to wipe out 
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national interests, defense integration would 
seem to be a better guarantee against any one 
power exploiting the new arrangements for its 
own power purposes. Under present plans, 
military integration of Western Europe would 
proceed so as to avoid individual military estab- 
lishments and armies and, above all, would 
provide for specialization in the contribution 
of the individual countries, so that no one 
country, such as Germany or France, would 
be militarily “self-sufficient” any longer. If, for 
instance, Germany produced and contributed 
the tanks (or, better, the Jeeps and lorries), 
while others made the rifles, or guns, or planes, 
then each would be dependent on the other for 
defense. 

DANGERS AND HESITANCIES 

Even among the Western countries, how- 
ever, there has developed a good deal of hesita- 
tion about these policies. First of all they would 
involve the integration of half a Europe only, 
with only half a Germany in it; the other half 
would be outside, and the establishment of a 
larger bloc to counter another large power bloc 
would merely enhance the danger of war. Many 
point out that the attempt to rearm Western 
Germany might provoke the very war which 
it is intended to forestall. The Soviets, calculat- 
ing that time henceforth favors the West, might 
attack. Experience in two wars may have 
created in Russians the same kind of fear and 
security neurosis regarding German military 
might that it has in the French, and they con- 
ceivably fear a new German army (even if 
integrated in a coalition army) more than any 
other combination of forces. 

German military integration, moreover, 
would not appear feasible without granting 
West Germany equality and as much real “sov- 
ereignty,” that is, power to decide internal and 
international issues for itself, as any member of 
an integrated Western Europe can still have. 
The French, and more recently the British, have 
come to consider granting Germans such inde- 
pendence with misgivings. Already the West- 
ern German government, in matters like dis- 
tribution of coal and similar affairs, has shown 
nationalistic rather than co-operative leanings. 
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An independent Western Germany, they fear, 
might emerge powerful enough to embark on 
uncontrollable policies; it might draw the other 
Western powers into a war with the Soviet bloc 
in order to regain the Soviet zone and the lost 
territories in the East; or it might make a deal 
with the Soviets and, in return for reunification 
by the grace of Moscow, promise the Soviets 
neutrality in an East-West conflict. After a 
victorious war against the Soviets, Germany 
might become a hegemonic power again. Even 
without such a war, rearmament might revive 
its militarism and authoritarianism and destroy 
whatever democratization has occurred. It might 
lose the West the backing or sympathy of large 
(non-Communist) masses in countries like 
France, Poland, or Czechoslovakia, which fear 
a reborn German power. In the East, in par- 
ticular, a remilitarized Germany might enable 
the Soviets to utilize the latent fear of Germany 
to counteract anti-Soviet sentiments in the sat- 
ellite countries and even in the Soviet Union 
itself. 

A New Approach? 

It may well be that these fears are exagger- 
ated, especially if the danger of German neo- 
imperialism is checked by military integration 
which renders independent power impossible. 
But even so, the present Western policies per- 
petuate rather than solve the great problem of 
East versus West of which German partition 
into East and West is a symbol. Therefore, it is 
pointed out, should not the “position of 
strength” which the West has gained or hopes 
to gain in Europe be used for another attempt 
to come to terms with the Soviets? In particu- 
lar, should not the Western powers be ready 
to negotiate an agreement on Germany? 

No arrangement would be meaningful which 
did not do away with the present sore of parti- 
tion and did not include reunification of Ger- 
many. This, in turn, would mean, if not “neu- 
tralization” in the legal sense, at least evacua- 
tion by foreign troops and thus Western 
German “disintegration” from the Western 


European defense system. Technical difficulties 
of setting up a uniform government for Ger- 
many would not appear to be unsurmountable, 
if all concerned are really ready to come to an 
understanding. (This would of course presup- 
pose the dissolution of the SED terror machine 
in Eastern Germany and an agreement about 
such things as free elections and about what to 
do with such basic Eastern German changes 
of economic structure as agrarian reform.) If 
this means taking too much for granted as far 
as the Soviets are concerned, the collapse of the 
negotiations would show who was to blame. 
More serious would be the inevitable risks 
which the West would have to take. Among 
these, the possibility that Communism would 
attain control in a unified Germany through 
democratic processes seems remote, except in 
the case of the complete economic collapse of 
Germany. The gravest danger would be that 
the Soviets might try to use the arrangement 
merely to take over all of Germany later, either 
by direct military intervention or by staging an 
internal Communist coi^p, as was done in 
Czechoslovakia. The West would have to make 
it clear that any such attempt would entail im- 
mediate Western military intervention. Con- 
tinued military integration of Western Europe, 
including the stationing of American troops in 
countries west of Germany, would therefore be 
necessary. Such “neutralization” of Germany in 
the political and military sense would sStill not 
guarantee its non-involvement if war should 
break out between East and West over a non- 
German issue. Germany, in the heart of Europe 
and with the resources of the Ruhr, would 
hardly be spared like another Switzerland. 
Neutralization might, however, prevent just 
such a general war from breaking out over the 
issue of Germany. No greater contribution 
could be made by Germany to enduring peace; 
through nothing else might the German people 
atone better for its past than through becoming 
a buffer and, eventually, a bridge, instead of 
being a bastion and eventually a battleground 
again. 
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Once upon a time — under the Hohenzollern 
Empire — a simple cobbler got himself a cap- 
tain’s uniform and, at the head of a couple of 
soldiers whom he had commandeered, entered 
a little town in the province of Brandenburg. 
He ruled there for some time, with everybody, 
from the mayor downward, obeying his orders, 
one of which was to hand the cash in the city 
treasury over to him. 

When he finally was found out, the saga of 
the “Captain of Copenick'’ became justly fa- 
mous, and the town he had ruled became the 
laughing-stock of Germany and the world. Had 
one known what the story symbolized and sig- 
nalized the laughter would have frozen on many 
lips. For it was not just a caricature of tradi- 
tional German authoritarianism, and of Ger- 
man respect of established authority, particularly 
military authority; it also revealed a tendency 
no longer to question any authority. There had 
been no questioning of the cobbler’s credentials; 
there was none in 1933. The outward symbol 
covered any contents. 

Today, Germany is again under the shadow 
of the three trends which, in the past hundred 
years, have stifled her humanitarian, liberal, and 
democratic potentialities. The first and more 
traditional impediment has been authoritarian- 
ism; Germans have reverted tp it time and 
again, and today, in a new form, it not only 
rules supreme in the Soviet Zone but is discern- 
ible in West Germany’s re-established bureauc- 
racy and the predominance of an executive 
which so far has paid scant attention to parlia- 
mentary institutions and the procedures of de- 
mocracy. More ominous, secondly, seems to be 
the trend toward totalitarianism. It is not only, 
and not even chiefly, the failure of denazifica- 
tion and the absence of genuine reorientation, 
with the corresponding signs of neo-Nazism, 
which warrant apprehension. It is above all that 
Germany at present is in a state of ideological 


emptiness, with all its traditions tainted by 
failure; none of the traditional values, includ- 
ing those of old-style authoritarianism, have 
general hold any more. There is the danger that 
out of this emptiness a new nihilism may arise, 
which, as once before, will be exploited by some 
totalitarian group. Confronted with the growing 
complications of modern society and modern 
government, many of us are inclined to throw 
up our hands and “let the other fellow do it,” 
tempted to “escape from freedom” into the 
spurious “security” promised by some move- 
ment, any movement, and any ideology. Ger- 
mans, one would assume, should be forewarned 
by Nazi experience and present Communist to- 
talitarianism in the Eastern Zone. Yet they have 
tried, and found wanting, so many alternatives, 
including what they thought was democracy, 
that they arc at sea. 

Thirdly, the greatest impediment to demo- 
cratic development today is the predominance 
in Germany of what one may call the “existen- 
tial” issue, the issue of national existence and 
survival. Before bothering with democracy or 
authoritarianism, parliamentary institutions and 
individual liberties, the Germans have come to 
feel that they must have a nation-state whose 
existence, unity, and independence they can take 
for granted. In the nineteenth century it was the 
question of national unification that suffocated 
the cause of liberty and free institutions. Under 
Weimar it was the problem of Germany’s na- 
tional and international status, its “equality” 
with other nations, and its power which bur- 
dened the young democracy. Today it is hardly 
surprising to find the German people vastly 
more interested in reunifying their country, re- 
gaining sovereignty, healing the wounds of the 
last war and escaping the threat of a new war 
than in questions of constitutional processes and 
political and governmental institutions. 

If this, to the outside observer, conveys an 
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impression of hopelessness, let us recall that not 
everything in German social and political insti- 
tutions has been negative. The foregoing chap- 
ters have outlined what amounts to a balanced 
mixture of “assets” and “liabilities.” Among the 
assets one would list the tradition of a capable, 
well organized, and uncorrupt administration 
(including administration of justice); a flourish- 
ing, diversified local government with a tradi- 
tion of self-government; a system of social se- 
curity which to some extent has prevented eco- 
nomic misery; and an educational system of 
high quality, not only on the higher levels but 
also in primary education. Against this one must 
list as chief drawbacks a usually authoritarian 
executive, overshadowing weak or inefficient par- 
liamentary institutions; dissension among too 
many parties and the doctrinairism of opinion 
groups; bureaucratism of all organizations, in- 
cluding officialdom and political parties; and the 
class system of education, chief cause of rigid 
class lines in German society and one of the 
causes of economic inequalities and of the caste 
character of the civil service. 

It is possible to imagine a situation in which 
the “assets” could be used to bring more de- 
mocracy and liberalism in the Western sense 
into German public life without sacrificing 
what is valuable and, sometimes, unique in 
German tradition; a situation in which doc- 
trinal splits would be moderated into useful 
debates between “government” and “opposi- 
tion”; where rulc-mindedness and authority- 
consciousness would be tempered by what is 
commonly accepted as reasonableness, while un- 
reasonableness and arbitrariness would encoun- 
ter spontaneous resistance; and where class and 
caste exclusiveness would yield to preference ac- 
cording to merit. Experience with postwar occu- 
pation policies and experiments has shown that 
any such “improvement,” and especially any 
“democratization,” must, basically, remain a 
German task; it docs not lend itself to imposi- 
tion from abroad. But it also shows that other 
nations can support indigenous trends and 


forces by positive encouragement and, nega- 
tively, by discouraging or eliminating hostile 
trends and forces. For instance, while foreign 
intervention can never create by decree “initia- 
tive,” it can suppress totalitarian propaganda, or 
prevent antidemocratic persons from occupying 
positions of influence. Even more can be done 
through economic policies. 

Foreigners (and, frequently, the Germans 
themselves) have had three dominant though 
widely contrasting impressions of Germany: the 
Germany that is Gemutlich\eit, a certain homely 
way of life, often appealing to Americans who 
do not have but would like to have time for it; 
second, the Germany that means know-how and 
efficiency, appealing or disturbing to Americans, 
depending on how such skills were used; third, 
the Germany that is music, poetry, philosophy, 
the mainspring of culture and thought. 

But Germany is not only beer-gardens and 
pigs* knuckles with sauerkraut; nor is it only 
the Leica camera and I. G. Farben, the Prus- 
sian general staff and the SS; neither can it be 
reduced to Schiller and Beethoven, Kant and 
Luther. A nation is not summed up so easily, 
and “nothing is easy in Germany” in particular, 
as one who should know, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner McCloy, has said. But even if Germany 
is a land of contrast and contradiction, that is 
better than if it were a country where all con- 
trast and dissension was buried under enforced 
silence and conformity. Yet the development of 
Germany’s potential good depends on a mini- 
mum of well-being and the gradual establish- 
ment of ways of life which can only flourish in 
peace. For Germany perhaps more than any 
other country the impoverishment and destruc- 
tion of a new war would spell the end of the 
democratic experiment. Germans, these days, 
arc fond of telling a story ascribed to Albert 
Einstein. The savant, asked which weapons he 
thought would be used in World War III, re- 
plied: “About this, my friend, I cannot en- 
lighten you; but I can tell you how World War 
IV will be fought: with clubs and big rocks.” 
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After a study of lands and political institu- 
tions so diverse as those of Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and Germany, it 
should be possible, if not to give final answers, 
at least to draw certain general conclusions 
about the role of government in contemporary 
society, and about the nature of democracy and 
of dictatorship, as well as about the validity of 
the charges against democracy which were 
raised in the Introduction. In so doing, we arc 
carrying further, and perhaps deeper, the com- 
parative method used throughout the book. It 
is well to remember that the great value of com- 
parisons is that they demonstrate alternative 
ways of meeting particular problems. Today 
when newly self-governing countries like India 
are establishing their political institutions, such 
alternatives are ever-present in the minds of 
political leaders. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN CON- 
TEMPORARY SOCIETY 

The distinguishing feature of government in 
contemporary society is that it is universally ac- 
cepted as an active force in the forming of eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Even in the United 
States, where there remains a much greater at- 
tachment than in Great Britain or in France to 
the idea that government should be only an 
umpire adjudicating the rules by which other 
forces in society compete, such governmental 
activities as the T.V.A., or price control in a 
period of inflation, arc now accepted with rela- 
tively little question. In Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, as well as in the Soviet Union, 
government is looked on as an (or the) organ* 
izing power in society. 


So much have we become accustomed to the 
idea of government as an active, positive agent 
in the direction of the affairs of our communi- 
ties, we often fail to realizx the significance of 
the change this idea represents. In the English- 
speaking countries particularly, the nineteenth 
century view of government was that it should 
restrict itself to the basic, and somewhat nega- 
tive, function of maintaining law and order, 
acting only, as the half contemptuous phrase 
expresses it, as a “night watchman” or “police” 
state. The transformation of this concept of the 
state into the modern concept of the “welfare” 
or “social service” state is indeed a revolution. 

Actually, however, this transformation in the 
role of the state is a by-product of economic and 
social changes which are themselves of revolu- 
tionary character. As we have seen, the French 
Revolution and the Industrial Revolution gave 
rise to a profound change in attitudes toward 
the individual and his place within the commu- 
nity. The French Revolution preached the 
equality of individuals, a doctrine which di- 
rectly challenged the long existent, rigid social 
hierarchies of Europe; at the same time it 
aroused the sentiment of nationalism which 
exalts the community. Thus the individual was 
freed only to be merged into the group, into 
Rousseau’s “general will” (p. 272). But if the 
French Revolution provided much of the ideol- 
ogy and spur for social change, it was the In- 
dustrial Revolution which provided the new 
circumstances in which change was inevitable. 
The new industrialism, with its new modes of 
production, opened the way for individual activ- 
ity and Crcati^ social mobility to a degree Mvtt 
before seen. Yet while industrialism stimulated 
individualism, particularly in its early stagesi its 
own inner logic was towards mass productioiii 
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standardization, and vast economic units. Thus, 
as with the French Revolution, the tendency 
was to free the individual from the restrictions 
of the past only to fit him into new and larger 
entities. Thus the breakdown of traditional so- 
cial and economic groupings produced the mass 
society characteristic of our time. In this mass 
society the equalitarian drive fermented change 
while large scale economic activity tended to 
promote a new social stratification. 

In this new mass society the role of govern- 
ment, that is, the complex of institutions that 
have a monopoly of organized force in internal 
and external affairs, changed of necessity. The 
state, the organized political community, 
needed a certain degree of stability in the social 
order to maintain its own equilibrium; this re- 
quired not only the adjustment of conflicting 
demands by different groups in the new social 
and economic order, but also the deliberate cre- 
ation of certain conditions of social well-being 
demanded by the new doctrine of equality, in- 
sofar as these were not provided by the eco- 
nomic system. Thus inevitably government, as 
the agent of the state, was forced more and 
more to assume positive responsibility for the 
creation and distribution of wealth. 

So far we have ernphasized the common fea- 
tures among modern governments: the vast ex- 
pansion of functions, the positive character of 
governmental activities, and the resulting in- 
crease in the number of men and methods to 
handle them. These features are as prominent, 
though not so extensive, in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and even the United States 
as in the Soviet Union — because all industrial- 
ized countries, regardless of their ideologies, are 
subject to the same general pressures. What is 
of particular importance for our study, how- 
ever, are the different ways in which these coun- 
tries have met these pressures, and in particular 
the difference between the democratic and the 
dictatorial ways. For it is not what they do but 
the way in which they do it which differentiates 
modern governments. 

DEMCXRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 

What distinguishes a totalitarian dictatorship 
is the fact that the power exercised by its gov- 


erning group is unlimited and unrestrained, 
and that the authority of the regime extends 
into every aspect of the life of the individual, 
religious and cultural as well as economic and 
social. In contrast, the exercise of political 
power in a democracy is limited by a constitu- 
tional framework (written or conventional — see 
p. 25) which protects certain areas of personal 
and group life from governmental interference, 
and provides that governmental powers shall be 
exercised in accordance with known procedures. 
The simplest distinction to be made between 
these forms of government is between unlim- 
ited and limited government. Further, as the 
pithy phrase expresses it, “In democracies what 
is not forbidden is permitted, in dictatorships it 
is compulsory.” ^ 

Behind these differences, however, lie two 
sharply contrasting conceptions of the political 
community. The first, endorsed by both the 
Soviet and Nazi dictatorships, is that this com- 
munity is an entity with a particular purpose 
of its own, which may be something quite dif- 
ferent from the immediate purposes and desires 
of its members. This view is linked in turn to a 
belief in historical inevitability. Thus the Soviet 
leaders, believing in the materialist conception 
of history (see p. 424), determine policy in the 
light of this (supposed) key to the future. In 
classical Marxism, of course, the state was stig- 
matized as an instrument of oppression of the 
ruling class; Lenin foresaw it as an instrument 
of the working class in freeing itself from its 
oppressors. Stalin maintains that the Soviet state 
is a necessary protection of the working class 
against “capitalist encirclement”; at the same 
time, it is the instrument for building the social- 
ist society, which history (at least Marxist his- 
tory) proves is the form of organization most 
in accord with advanced modes of economic 
production. 

National Socialism similarly had its Weltan- 
schauung, or “view of the world” (see pp. 626 f.), 
from which could be deduced the course of 
history. Its emphasis was on racialism, in con- 
trast to the Marxist stress on economic deter- 
minism. But in the general view that the pur- 
poses of the organized political community arc 
far superior to those of the individuals who 

^ J. A. Corry, Elements of Democratic Government, p. 67. 
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compose it, there is little difference between 
Fascism and Marxism. Consequently, they both 
deny that there should be any limit on the exer- 
cise of political power on behalf of such a com- 
munity. 

Democracy does not deny that there may be 
meaning in history, but its advocates insist that 
there is no one meaning, and that there is no 
inevitability in history — because they believe 
men have the opportunity to shape their own 
future within the limits provided by their ex- 
perience and their environments. Thus these 
advocates of democracy point out that Marx’s 
prophecies about the inevitable collapse of cap- 
italism failed to materialize because, for one 
thing, people were forewarned by his prophecy 
and proceeded to take measures against the 
widening division between labor and capital 
that was taking place in his time. Instead of 
believing that the future is already determined 
by the conditions of the present, democratic 
thinkers maintain that man can use his intel- 
ligence so to direct policies as to modify, if not 
forestall, what may seem to be impending. 

But if man can so act, it is the natural corol- 
lary that the state is controlled by individuals, 
and not that the state gives meaning to the 
lives of individuals. And at this point we return 
to the conception of limits which has been put 
forward as the characteristic feature of a democ- 
racy. For it is only when there are limits on 
what the government may do, and on the way 
in which it may do it, that the citizens are in 
control. In a mass society, the controls should 
ultimately be in the hands of the whole com- 
munity, but within such a framework of limita- 
tions that the rights of individuals and of mi- 
norities are protected. 

It is apparent that this definition of ‘‘liberal” 
democracy is far different from the “plebisci- 
tary” democracy which the French Revolution 
may have seemed to preach. It implies that 
democracy is more than the rule of the majority. 
It suggests that the right of the individual to 
pursue his own spiritual and cultural life, and 
the right of minorities freely to express their 
views, and to influence policy, arc as much a 
part of democracy as popular control. It is for 
this reason that countries like Great Britain and 
France as well as the United States cherish civil 
liberties, and that the opposition plays so vital 
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a part in the British parliamentary process (sec 
p. 85). 

It has often been said, however, that only 
countries reared in a tradition of constitutional- 
ism have respect for such limitations upon gov- 
ernment. Nor can we deny that the countries 
in which Marxism and Fascism have had the 
greatest effect are those which most lacked a 
constitutional tradition. Thus it seems clear that 
newly independent countries like India have a 
great initial handicap in establishing limited 
political democracy because of the slightness of 
their earlier constitutional tradition (and even 
India knows much more about constitutional- 
ism because of its long contact with the British 
than do many other politically new countries). 
And yet if the earlier argument has been cor- 
rect, the essential feature of democracy in these 
new countries, as in the older democracies, will 
be the acceptance of restraints on the opera- 
tions of government, and the willingness to fol- 
low empirical methods rather than an unre- 
strained rule that operates in terms of some pre- 
conceived goal. 

Obviously dictatorship can act more speedily 
and with less hindrance than democracy; obvi- 
ously the charismatic leader who has a world 
myth to give his people is more apt to sway the 
crowd than the leader who must rely on a sober 
presentation of facts. Moreover, the very fact 
that the Soviet Union has been able to indus- 
trialize itself without outside aid (though at 
overwhelming cost) greatly appeals to under- 
developed countries whose people are obsessed 
by the hope that industrialism means power 
and ultimate wealth. As already suggested (p, 
571), the ultimate decision in the new countries 
may well be much affected by what help the 
democratic countries offer them. That decision 
will also depend on the character and strength 
of the leaders of the new countries, and on 
the degree to which those leaders have learned 
the difference between democracy and dictator- 
ship and are able to transmit that lesson to their 
vast populations. 

Significant as is the future course of action 
of the new countries of Asia, and perhaps ulti- 
mately of Africa, it is still in Europe and Amer- 
ica that the major decisions in world affairs will 
come. The four countries considered in detail 
in this book are among those which, with the 
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United States, wield the greatest influence in 
international affairs. It will be remembered, 
however, that these four countries were studied 
not only because they were major foreign pow- 
ers but also because of the wealth of political 
material which they afford. And it is time now 
to turn once again to those questions about the 
adequacy of democratic institutions and politics 
that were raised in the Introduction — to see 
whether the evidence brought forward in the 
main body of the book can supply any tenable 
answers. 

The charges against democracy raised in the 
Introduction, it may be remembered, were of 
two types. First, those that concern the machin- 
ery of democratic government — the instruments 
of information, the party system, representative 
institutions, and the making and administering 
of policy. Second, those that probe somewhat 
more deeply and raise the issue of whether the 
mental and moral qualities necessary for the 
successful functioning of democracy are not 
lacking under modern conditions: whether the 
enormously increased responsibilities of govern- 
ment are not too numerous and complex for the 
comprehension of the ordinary citizen, and 
whether the conditions of economic strain, in- 
ternational conflict, and class hostility have not 
destroyed the reasonableness, patience, and tol- 
erance necessary for voluntary and peaceful 
agreement. 

Inevitably the evidence by which one must 
judge these questions is affected by the fact that 
all of the four countries studied in this volume 
are suffering from crises of varying degrees of 
intensity and that all have had their “natural” 
political and social development deflected by 
the impact of war and its economic conse- 
quences. It is impossible to tell what one’s ob- 
servations would be like if, in each of these 
countries, there prevailed what we pleasantly, 
but deceptively, think of as “normal” condi- 
tions. And perhaps it is not too important. For 
the next few years, and perhaps for a much 
longer time, crisis is likely to be more normal 
than an untroubled political life. And it will be 
far more important to understand the potenti- 
alities of democratic government under condi- 
tions of strain— that is, in the real world — than 
to speculate about its prospects in an idealized 
condition of peace and prosperity. 


In drawing together the evidence on these 
questions, two things in particular must be re- 
membered : the difference, in every government, 
between form and fact, between political ap- 
pearance and political reality, between aspira- 
tion and realization; and the fact that the evi- 
dence drawn from these four governments is 
significant, not as a basis for erecting fresh 
generalizations, but as a means of testing, by 
individual examples and concrete experience, 
some of the more common generalizations and 
theories about the course and destiny of modern 
government. The evidence will be important 
in showing, not what is inevitable, but what is 
possible. Even if the experience of all four coun- 
tries should be in complete agreement on cer- 
tain points, we could not be sure of its applica- 
tion to other countries or conditions. But if the 
experience of even one of the countries is in 
sharp contradiction to some of the commonly 
postulated theories about modern government, 
those theories must be modified if not aban- 
doned. Thus the evidence may have its greatest 
significance in discrediting false generalizations 
and in indicating some of the varied possibili- 
ties for future political development. 

THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 

Instruments of Political Information and 
Expression 

If one turns, first of all, to the questions con- 
cerning the machinery of government, one mat- 
ter immediately becomes apparent: the effec- 
tiveness of institutions cannot be judged apart 
from the question of the ultimate aims of the 
government under consideration. Every politi- 
cal institution — parties, representative organs, 
and even administrative apparatus — will be 
judged differently by the Western liberal, the 
Soviet citizen, and the German National So- 
cialist simply because each has a different pic- 
ture of the good society and the good govern- 
ment. 

Nowhere is this difference more evident than 
in the organs of information and expression. In 
the liberal democracies it is assumed that the 
function of the press is to present full and ac- 
curate information, to provide a channel for the 
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expression of all important political ideas, and 
to promote the discussion which is the heart of 
democracy (p. 14). The function is, in large 
measure, educational, but ideally it is educa- 
tional in the sense of providing information 
and encouraging citizens to make up their own 
minds, to choose and judge for themselves. The 
assumption is that no man is infallible and that 
truth emerges from the competition of different 
opinions, each of which may contain a portion 
of the truth. 

Under authoritarian governments, however, 
official opinion is quite ready (in spite of “self- 
criticism’’ of minor officials in the Soviet Union 
and occasional admission of past mistakes by its 
leaders) to acknowledge its own monopoly of 
the truth. The work of the organs of informa- 
tion is educational in the sense that it indoctri- 
nates citizens with those ideas and attitudes 
the government thinks useful or desirable. The 
press, far from being an instrument for encour- 
aging independent judgment, is a device for 
manipulating and directing opinion according 
to official policy. As such, it makes the work of 
the government easier at the same time that it 
restricts the political judgment of the ordinary 
citizen (p. 14). 

Given this difference in aim, it is far easier 
for the Soviet Union to realize its objectives 
than for the liberal democracies to realize theirs, 
simply because government action is consider- 
ably more effective in suppressing than in in- 
spiring freedom and diversity of opinion, and 
in preventing rather than in encouraging the 
acquisition of information and understanding. 
In both Great Britain and France the domina- 
tion of a large part of the press by men of 
wealth has led to vigorous denunciation of the 
“press lords” and the “reign of money” (pp. 14, 
248). Yet there is some question of how to pre- 
vent the news from being distorted without im- 
posing a remedy worse than the disease. The 
experience of the Soviet Union or Nazi Ger- 
many scarcely suggests that a press owned or 
controlled by the government would gain in 
objectivity, and the nature of the periodicals 
published by political parties in Great Britain 
and France suggests that the party press is likely 
to distort the news at least as badly as the press 
lords (pp. 15, 250). 

The extent to which the existing press falls 
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short of the democratic ideal should not, how- 
ever, obscure certain definite achievements. In 
both Great Britain and France every major cur- 
rent of political opinion has its periodicals of 
mass circulation and can make its views heard 
throughout the country. In addition, the gov- 
ernment-controlled radio, however colorless its 
coverage, provides an important safeguard 
against too-flagrant distortions of the news. Cer- 
tain privately owned papers, in both countries, 
have set an enviable standard of completeness, 
fairness, and intelligence both in reporting and 
in editorial comment. And, in Great Britain, 
parliamentary debates and investigations like 
that of the Royal Commission (p. 94) help to 
make the public aware of the possibility of dis- 
tortion and constitute a serious check on exces- 
sive gullibility. If the press as a whole leaves a 
good deal to be desired, no one who reads a 
broad selection of British and French periodi- 
cals can fail to be impressed by the abundance, 
variety, and intelligence of political writing. If 
democracy should fail in these countries, it will 
hardly be because the roads to political expres- 
sion have been closed, or because men have not 
used their opportunities. 

Channels of Political Action 

When one turns one’s attention to the most 
obvious means of political action, political par- 
ties, another fundamental difference in the pur- 
poses of different countries becomes apparent. 
In the Soviet Union (and this was true also of 
Nazi Germany) the party is an instrument for 
the control and direction of the political struc- 
ture and public opinion as a whole (pp. 466-72, 
635). In Great Britain, France, and Western 
Germany the parties, ideally, are an instrument 
by which the citizens control their govern- 
ment (pp. 68-70, 308-09, 680). With purposes 
which arc diametrically opposed, it is apparent 
that a party system which works with consider^ 
able efficiency in the Soviet Union would, in the 
liberal democracies, vitiate the whole purpose 
of the party system, and that parties in a liberal 
democracy which pattern themselves on the 
Soviet model arc difficult to fit into the normal 
pattern of democratic politics. 

If one looks at the British, French, and prefr* 
ent Western German political parties in more 
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detail, two observations seem obvious and per- 
tinent. First, all three countries provide the 
voter with a choice between parties that differ 
significantly in composition and policy (pp. 68, 
280, 665-66). Second, and, paradoxically, a wide 
range of choice may be almost as disastrous as 
no choice at all (p. 308). In a sense, the British 
and French or German systems compensate for 
each other’s disadvantages. In Great Britain, 
the two-party system encourages the voter to 
choose between two broad and somewhat diver- 
sified groups rather than to select, among sev- 
eral parties, the exact nuance corresponding to 
his own interests and opinion — although the 
absence of some of the issues which distract 
French and German politics keeps this choice 
from being too narrow. Yet the tendency of the 
two-party system to give a clear majority to one 
party in Parliament, and thereby to establish 
the authority necessary to carry out that party’s 
program, provides some assurance of effective 
action on the part of the party preferred by the 
voters (pp. 69-70). In France and in .Western 
Germany, in contrast, the voter is given a 
broader choice of parties and can choose one 
that more precisely represents his own views, 
but the very multiplicity of parties has tended 
to prevent a clear-cut victory by a single party; 
and it is even possible for a party which has 
suffered a set-back at the polls to predominate 
in the government (p. 308). There is some 
reason for concluding, therefore, that in a de- 
mocracy it may be desirable to limit the voter’s 
choice in order that he may continue to have 
any choice at all. 

When one turns to the internal structure of 
the parties, it becomes evident that every degree 
of democracy in organization is possible, from 
the dominance of the leader in the British Con- 
servative Party or the present German Social 
Democratic Party, to the extreme internal de- 
mocracy of the French Socialist Party or the 
lcx)se organization and discipline of the Radical 
Socialists, No single pattern of organization can 
be regarded as the only authentic democratic 
party structure. 

Yet it is possible to draw one or two conclu- 
sions about the most satisfactory organization 
of a democratic party. In general, the best or- 
ganization is one which blends popular partici- 
pation and control with effective leadership, 


without sacrificing either value to the other. If 
the balance leans too heavily in favor of leader- 
ship, one may find at the top, as with the 
French Communist Party or the East-German 
SED, a small and irresponsible group of ‘‘party 
bureaucrats” dictating policy both to the rank 
and file of the party and to its representatives 
in the legislature, and thus, in fact, ceasing to 
meet the criterion of democratic organization. 
If the balance leans too heavily in favor of pop- 
ular control, however, one may find, as with 
the French Socialist Party, an indecision, an 
inability to accept political realities, and a tend- 
ency to impose extreme and doctrinaire solu- 
tions — which may, in fact, be unrepresentative 
of the mass of those who vote for the party as 
distinct from those who are active members 
(p. 288). The best solution is a compromise 
which provides for effective authority on the 
part of a skilled and experienced leadership, 
subject to two checks; the knowledge that it 
will be the object of vigorous public criticism 
(like that which characterizes a British Labor 
Party Conference — pp. 48-49), and the knowl- 
edge that, before too great a lapse of time, its 
general policy will be passed upon by the voters 
in a national election. Within the party struc- 
ture, just as within a country or a parliament, 
it is discussion rather than a particular method 
of organization or voting which is the heart of 
democracy. The surest sign of freedom is not 
the absence of authority and leadership but the 
presence of criticism, the ability of a minority 
group to differ from the majority, and the ease 
with which it can make its ideas heard. 

Instruments of Representation 

The person who seeks for “representative 
government” in the sense of a parliamentary 
body which conducts the affairs of state, origi- 
nating the laws and directing their administra- 
tion, is bound to be disappointed: but the fault 
lies in his expectations rather than in a weak- 
ness of democratic machinery. Representafivt 
government, in this sense, could not exist under 
even the best of circumstances. To expect any 
large and varied group of average, inexpert rep- 
resentatives to frame the laws of a complex soci- 
ety and to co-ordinate all the government’s far- 
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flung activities is to impose a burden which no 
representative assembly was intended to bear. 

What a well-organized assembly can do — 
and do well — is to analyze, criticize, and judge 
the policies and proposals of the government; 
to voice the desires and anxieties of the mass 
of the citizens; to protect their liberties against 
any abuse of power by the government; to edu- 
cate public opinion through its debates; and to 
supervise the way in which legislation is ad- 
ministered. In some ways, the legislature is par- 
ticularly suited to these tasks. If its members 
lack the expert knowledge necessary to frame 
technical legislation, they possess a different 
kind of knowledge which the experts them- 
selves arc not likely to have: the legislators, 
taken in the mass, represent a range of experi- 
ence in terms of class and geogra[)liical origin 
and in intimate knowledge of their constituents 
which makes them exceptionally good judges 
of public opinion and of the acceptability and 
workability of laws. 

In the Soviet Union, as one would expect, the 
aim is somewhat different; the Supreme Soviet 
is, in practice, expected to perform only a few 
of these functions. Great care is taken to make 
the body as representative as possible in a voca- 
tional and a national sense (pp. 488-89), but the 
purpose is not to permit these representatives 
to oversee and control the government but to 


criticisms to which Parliament is subjected con- 
cern its lack of expertness (which detracts both 
from the cogency of its legislative criticism and 
from its ability to supervise the increasingly 
complex activities of the civil service), the rigor 
of party discipline (which allegedly destroys the 
independence and initiative of the private mem- 
ber), the failure to reflect with exactness the 
strength and varieties of political opinion in 
Great Britain, and subserviency to the Cabinet. 

In France, in contrast, the National Assem- 
bly reflects the diversity of opinion and the pop- 
ular vote more accurately, and the system of 
specialized committees (p. 319) provides mem- 
bers with greater knowledge and renders them 
more fit to cope with the technicalities of mod- 
ern legislation and administration. Although 
there are complaints of excessive discipline 
among some of the parties of the Left, the depu- 
ties in the Center and on the Right (except the 
R.P.F.) enjoy a large degree of independence. 
And, unlike the British Parliament in normal 
times, the French National Assembly demon- 
strates its control over the Cabinet by rejecting 
or making serious modifications in its proposals. 
In spite of these merits, however, few people 
would cite the National Assembly as a model 
of what a democratic legislative body ought to 
be. The inability of the different party groups 
to agree upon an effective legislative program 


permit the government to educate them (and 
through them the people) in its purposes and 
policies. Thus there is no criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s ofBcial policies, and what criticism 
there is of administration stops short of the 
leaders of the Communist Party and, presum- 
ably, is permitted only with their approval (p. 
491). The same applies to Soviet satellites, such 
as the People’s Chamber of the “German Dem-- 
ocratic Republic” (p. 690). 

When^ one ' 


and to support a stable government, the viol^ 
and undisciplined debate and the uncompromis- 
ing hostility between different political interar% 
the eagerness of certain partisans on 
treme Left and the extreme Right to 
parliamentary democracy ^ by 
action impossible, 


Com- 
mons is unesBcellcd (pp. 84-88). As educator 
oi the public on important issued, its well-organ- 
ized debates are remarkably effective (pp. 82- 
83). As critic of proposed legislation, the Op- 
position, at its best, is highly effective. The chief 


^eSsent Bonn Repub- 
much ' more reassuring picture. 


Traditionally, of course, the German executive 
has possessed more independence from parlia- 
ment and parties than has the French executive, 
with the result that parliament’s control of the 
executive has often been ineffectual in Ger- 
many. But the ensuing conflicts between popu- 
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lar forces and an authoritarian-minded govern- 
ing elite has discredited democratic procedures 
and representative institutions time and again, 
thereby opening the way for the executive to 
assume uncontrolled power. 

What emerges from these comparisons is the 
fact that some of the frequently criticized de- 
fects of the British Parliament are responsible, 
at least in part, for the British freedom from the 
confusion, irresponsibility, and deadlock with 
which the French legislature is charged, or the 
lack of effectiveness of parliamentary action in 
Germany. If the system of representation is less 
perfect in Great Britain, both in reflecting fewer 
shades of political opinion and in exaggerating 
the majority of the larger party, these very dis- 
tortions provide a stronger and more stable gov- 
ernment capable of introducing a comprehen- 
sive program and of carrying it through. Party 
discipline not only reinforces this stability but 
contributes to the responsibility and the educa- 
tional value of the British system : if party mem- 
bers failed to vote as a unit, it would be impos- 
sible for the voters either to understand or to 
judge the party’s position, and there would be 
no assurance that a party, once elected, would 
carry out its promises to the voters or, indeed, 
would have the power to carry them out (pp. 
69-70). To say this, however, is not to suggest 
that parliamentary machinery in Great Britain 
is beyond improvement. In particular, an Amer- 
ican is likely to feel that a remolding of the 
committee system on a more specialized basis 
might provide the private member with an out- 
let for constructive activity, increase the expert- 
ness of Parliament, and make it a more effective 
body both in the analysis of legislation and in 
the supervision of the administration. 

Policy-Making and Administration 

It has already been emphasized that the func- 
tions of government, in every advanced country, 
have had spectacular growth (pp. 128-34, 339-44> 
502-07, 699, 713-14) and the executive’s power has 
grown in proportion. If, as we have seen, the 
legislature is not well fitted to perform the tasks 
of framing and initiating (as distinct from criti- 
cizing) legislation, or to engage in comprehen- 
sive planning, these tasks must fall to a smaller 
group of leaders and administrators. Naturally 


enough, some democrats lament this develop- 
ment. The attention centered upon Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Stalin has helped to create an im- 
pression that leadership must necessarily be au- 
thoritarian. Yet, in practice, it is important to 
distinguish between different kinds of leader- 
ship, for leadership which can be kept respon- 
sible, which is always subject to criticism, which 
has no monopoly of political activity, and which 
can be supplanted by peaceful action is so dif- 
ferent from leadership which controls public 
opinion and the channels of political activity as 
to deserve a distinct name. Actually, leadership, 
responsible but effective, is essential to success- 
ful democracy, and the experience of France 
suggests that the democracy which cannot pro- 
duce such leadership is in serious danger. In- 
deed, an excess of weakness in leadership is all 
too likely to lead to an excess of authority. 

Because of the difference in the character of 
democratic and authoritarian leadership, the 
leader in a democracy must possess exceptional 
qualities. Ideally he should be a spokesman 
capable of explaining the problems and policies 
of government in simple and effective terms. 
He must, ordinarily, be able to win an open, 
competitive election. In a parliamentary democ- 
racy he should be able to participate successfully 
in the give and take of debate, meeting the best 
minds of the opposition in open discussion. He 
should be able to guide cabinet meetings, to 
reconcile divergent opinions, to preside over the 
formulation of policy, and in general to be the 
“good chairman.” He should, in addition, be a 
good administrator, not in the sense of detailed 
technical competence, but in the ability to over- 
see the range of administrative activity and to 
supervise the co-ordination of policy (pp. 120- 

21, 334 - 35 > 696). 

In contrast, the role of the leader in a country 
like the Soviet Union is considerably simpler. 
He, too, must interpret policy to the masses, but 
he does so unimpeded by the interference of a 
critical opposition or press. He, too, must be a 
popular leader, but his position can be created 
for him artificially : the least magnetic figure 
could be glorified and “humanized” by the offi- 
cially directed instruments of public opinion. 
Since no opposition is tolerated, he need never 
win an open election, and he need never defend 
himself before the kind of parliamentary cross- 
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examination to which British, French^ or West- 
ern German prime ministers are subjected as a 
matter of course. He must be a competent plan- 
ner and administrator and, so far as one can 
judge from limited evidence, he should be able 
to co-ordinate and guide peaceably the work of 
his highest assistants. Yet his officially created 
prestige gives him a predominance over them 
which the French Premier or even the British 
Prime Minister do not enjoy (pp. 497-99). 

Another nondemocratic, although not dicta- 
torial or totalitarian, type of leadership is the 
traditional authoritarian leader who emerges 
from a hereditary nobility (such as the Prussian 
Jun/^ers) or who rises to the top of a self-per- 
petuating bureaucratic caste (such as the tradi- 
tional German officialdom). Such leadership, 
which long ruled Germany (pp. 701 ff.), shares 
with totalitarian leadership the absence of effec- 
tive popular criticism and control. 

Each of these types of leadership, it might be 
noted, tends to perpetuate itself and also the 
political system which inspires it: men who 
come to power, not because of their ability to 
debate but because of their ruthlessness, ad- 
ministrative talents, or hereditary position, are 
hardly likely to introduce a system of free par- 
liamentary government; and (fortunately for 
the democracies) men who have arrived in 
power through the system of free political com- 
petition feel little temptation to overthrow the 
system in which they have been nurtured and 
to which their talents are suited. 

In any event, it has been natural for many to 
argue that an authoritarian government, able 
to act promptly and decisively without regard 
to special pressures or constitutional obstacles 
or the need to conciliate mass opinion, is far 
more efficient and far better suited to the condi- 
tions of modern government. Particularly at a 
time when most governments indulge in a con- 
siderable degree of planning (pp. 134, 148, 
343, 700) demcKracy is said to be doomed. 
Planning, the argument runs, entails a con- 
centration of power in the hands of the gov- 
ernment too great for effective popular control: 
men can hardly keep their political liberty if 
their economic welfare is at the government s 
disposal. Moreover, to subject the expert plan- 
ners to control by the inexpert public would be 
to destroy the value of their plans. Planning, 


furthermore, requires a firm and stable govern- 
ment, for no plan can be effective if its sponsors 
are likely to be turned out of office at any mo- 
ment and their policies reversed, or even if im^ 
portant modifications in the plan can be made 
by parliamentary vote. 

Such arguments, however, are based on sev- 
eral highly controversial assumptions. We do 
not know, for example, whether the Soviet gov- 
ernment has escaped from special influences, or 
whether they are merely better hidden. We do 
know, however, that special interests and influ- 
ences abounded behind the streamlined facade 
of the Nazi regime (p. 641). In addition, there 
is considerable evidence in the Soviet Union 
that the penalties imposed by an authoritarian 
government have discouraged initiative and 
imaginativeness and have encouraged the refer- 
ring of so many decisions to men at the top of 
tlie administrative hierarchy as to cause grave 
inefficiency (p. 523). An even more serious 
disadvantage is a consequence of the system of 
thought control which makes it difficult to 
know what the people are thinking and what 
the popular reaction will be to any policy. As a 
result, the government has at times made seri- 
ous blunders and has been obliged to modify 
a policy (like the overly zealous collectivization 
of the farms or the purging of many technicians 
suspected of disloyalty to the regime) when it 
was too late to prevent an enormous economic 
waste. If democracies move more slowly in their 
economic experiments, it is nevertheless hard 
to imagine the committing of blunders on this 
scale. For one of the essential elements in effec- 
tive planning is knowledge of the state of public 
opinion and its effect upon the plan; and in a 
country where criticism of policy (as distin- 
guished from “self-criticism” of its administra- 
tion) is impossible, this vital information is 
lacking. In short, freedom from the need to 
conciliate public opinion is not necessarily an 
aid to efficiency. 

The experience of the democracies suggests 
several other weaknesses in the argument. The 
use of devices like the public corporation (p. 
142) indicates that planning need not entail an 
overwhelming concentration of power in the 
hands of political leaders. Devices like the 
working party (p. 148) and the participation 
of workers, capitalists, and independents in the 
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making of the Monnct Plan (pp. 355-56) sug- 
gest that planning need not be the exclusive 
preserve of government experts. In addition, 
the framing of the Monnet Plan indicates that 
all political factions can be brought to support 
a reasonable long-range program without vio- 
lating the right of the voter to change his gov- 
ernment; in a like fashion the British Conserva- 
tives after the 1951 election retained much of 
the legislation passed by the Labor government. 
And the British, if not the French, have demon- 
strated that firm and forceful government is 
not incompatible with democratic procedures 
and open criticism. 

Furthermore, the democracies have developed 
a number of devices for the control of the ad- 
ministrator. Perhaps the most fundamental is 
freedom of speech and the existence of an oppo- 
sition both in Parliament and in the press, eager 
to publicize any abuse of official power. The 
question period in the House of Commons and 
interpellations in the National Assembly are 
formidable weapons. And in Great Britain, at 
least, it is possible to fix definite responsibility 
on the political heads of the administration and 
to vote them out of office if their general policy 
is unsatisfactory. 

Local Self-Government 

Traditionally, one of the safeguards of lim- 
ited government has been found in local self- 
government. It is often said, and with justice, 
that the '‘grass roots of democracy” are at the 
local level where people deal with problems of 
immediate and direct importance to themselves, 
problems, moreover, which are intelligible to 
them in terms of their personal experience. Sig- 
nificantly, local self-government in Germany 
developed, and was able to gain genuine im- 
portance, at a time when German central in- 
stitutions were still authoritarian (p. 712); 
equally, after the German collapse at the end 
of World War II, self-government reasserted 
itself first at the local level. Not only have local 
self-governing institutions shown stubborn vi- 
tality in times of stress; they can also provide a 
healthy counterbalance to overcentralization, re- 
straining the “apoplexy at the center and anae- 
mia at the extremities” which are always dan- 


gers in the highly organized bureaucratic state 
of today. 

It must be admitted, however, that even in 
Great Britain, with its long tradition of local 
self-government, there is a marked trend 
towards looking on local government as a de- 
vice for decentralization rather than as a coun- 
terbalance to the central administration. This is 
largely because so many activities like education 
and public health, which used to be locally in- 
spired, arc now organized on a national scale. 
Moreover, local services are no longer paid for 
predominantly out of local rates (see p. 164). 

Yet there is still a marked difference between 
the British and French systems of local govern- 
ment. For all that the Fourth Republic made 
tentative moves towards increasing the role of 
the local councils, the authority of the prefect 
remains supreme within his sphere of action; 
and the prefect in turn is the political agent of 
the central administration. In Great Britain, in 
contrast, local officials are employed and paid 
by the local representative bodies, even though 
in many cases they must meet nationally im- 
posed standards. 

The most serious evidence of decline in the 
vitality of local self-government in Great Brit- 
ain is the lack of interest in local issues and elec- 
tions. It is true that both in France and (jreat 
Britain local elections are increasingly looked 
on as trials of strength for the national parties, 
and that interjecting national issues into local 
contests has somewhat increased the public in- 
terest. But this in itself provides the danger that 
political contests, like administrative programs, 
are merely being decentralized and have no 
firm roots in local needs. The most extreme in- 
stance of transplanting national issues and party 
divisions into local and unfamiliar soil is in the 
French overseas departments (see p. 412) where 
there is serious danger that the rise of parties 
which could represent differences of opinion on 
problems of local concern to these areas may be 
stultified. While a closely knit community like 
that of Great Britain contains no such widely 
differing attitudes and conditions as can be 
found within the diverse territories of the 
French Union, there are still many local prob- 
lems which could provide the focus for local 
political contests and make them more genuine 
“practice grounds for democracy.” 
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It is still far too early, of course, to say that 
genuine self-government at the local level is one 
of the casualties of the welfare state, but this 
may be a prospect which only conscious effort 
can avoid. 

Law and the Courts 

Too often the essential interrelationship be- 
tween the judicial function and constitutional- 
ism is overlooked. The fact that there is no 
judicial review in Great Britain or France does 
not contradict the point, for in these countries, 
too, there is agreement that government must 
operate within recognized channels of action 
and that government officials should use ac- 
cepted procedures in carrying out their duties. 
Moreover, the courts are separate, independent 
agencies, bound by their own rules of proce- 
dure, that determine cases according to publicly 
known law. 

In the Soviet Union, in contrast, the courts 
are looked on as instruments of the regime in 
carrying out its purposes. There is no accept- 
ance of the concept of the rule of law (p. 174), 
any more than there is of limited government. 

Marxists, of course, maintain that the Soviet 
Union dispenses “mass justice” while in the 
democracies it is “class justice.” Even British 
Socialists used to claim that the British judicial 
system and the common law itself gave par- 
ticular advantages to the claims of property. But 
it is noticeable that such charges are now rarely 
made. For one thing, the British courts placed 
no impediment in the way of Labor’s programs 
after 1945. But more important has been the 
terrifying example of those trials in Nazi Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union, and the Soviet satel- 
lite states in which the law was deliberately 
twisted to entrap the defendant, and judges 
obviously acted as accusers rather than impar- 
tial umpires. In the face of such experience, the 
independence of the judiciary, known processes 
of law, and continuity of principles behind de- 
cisions, have taken on new importance. 

On another level, it is still possible to find 
people who fear that the growing exercise of 
judicial functions by administrative agencies is 
opening the way to dictatorship by violating the 
separation of judiciary and administration. 
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French and German experience suggests that, 
on the contrary, administrative law, as used for 
example by the French Council of State (see 
p. 392), places administrative officials under 
stricter rules than docs the Anglo-American 
practice of dealing with them through ordinary 
court procedures. Increasingly, in fact, it is 
being suggested that what is needed in Great 
Britain, for example, is a less ad hoc response 
to the need for administrative tribunals in par- 
ticular fields (see p. 193), and a more carefully 
organized system of administrative courts with 
the stability and safeguards long provided in 
both France and Germany. In fact, administra- 
tive justice is not a violation of traditional ju- 
dicial restraints on government but rather an 
extension of them. In this sense, it may well be 
the necessary response of the traditional judicial 
function to the vast expansion of administrative 
activities in the modern state. 

ADEQUACY OF DEMOCRATIC 
POLITICAL MACHINERY 

One of the obvious conclusions of a survey 
like this is the fact that there is no such thing 
as “democratic political machinery” in general. 
On the contrary, one of the greatest strengths 
of democracy is the abundant variety of devices 
and combinations of devices which can be used 
to achieve free, representative, responsible, and 
efficient government. There may be a two-party 
system or a multi-party system ; the parties 
themselves may be highly disciplined, loosely 
disciplined, or not disciplined at all — and the 
same party system may include several kinds of 
parties. Authority may rest in part in the legis- 
lature, in the cabinet, in the party organizations, 
in the civil service, or in any number of pos- 
sible combinations. The cabinet may be com- 
pOvSed of one party or several. The legislature 
may have a clear party majority or a system 
which prevents any party from getting a major- 
ity. It may be elected in a great variety of ways, 
from the simple direct election of the House of 
Commons to the indirect election of the French 
Council of the Republic. There can even be 
such anachronisms as the hereditary House of 
Lords, or the appointive system under which 
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the Gorman Federal Council has traditionally 
operated. The legislature may have a set of spe- 
cialized committees or a number which arc im- 
spccializcd, and it may arrange its procedure 
so that ministers dominate the proceedings or 
so that private members assume the leadership. 
The government may administer a large num- 
ber of public services directly, or it may use 
devices like the public corporation. Different 
degrees of authority may be given to civil serv- 
ants who may be recruited in a variety of ways 
and with a variety of qualifications in mind. 
There is no necessary uniformity in the pattern 
of local government or in the division of author- 
ity between national and local governments. 
Even the courts may follow the most divergent 
patterns of organization and training. No single 
formula is obligatory. The very lack of authori- 
tarianism in principle encourages experiment 
and inventiveness. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE MODERN WORLD 

What follows, then, is that no failure of one 
set of democratic institutions, on the mechani- 
cal level, can be taken as proof of the failure of 
democracy in general. The fundamental ques- 
tion is whether, however adequate the ma- 
chinery, human beings today have the qualities 
of mind and character to make it function. No 
reform in the machinery of the French National 
Assembly, it might be charged, could make it 
an effective body so long as a large proportion 
of its members have no desire to make parlia- 
mentary democracy work and, indeed, display 
considerable eagerness to discredit it. No reform 
of the electoral system can save a country which 
is threatened by class war. No governmental 
device can make men more intelligent or public- 
spirited or tolerant or reasonable than their own 
capacity and the conditions of modern life per- 
mit. Most fundamentally, it is maintained, no 
democratic government can succeed if its work 
is too voluminous and technical for the compre- 
hension of the mass of the citizens. Thus the 
accusation is that government has expanded 
beyond the capacity of the people to under- 
stand, and that war and economic strife have 


destroyed the qualities of character needed for 
peaceful agreement and compromise. 

Fortunately this attack is overly simple in 
some of its assumptions. The citizen docs not 
have to be technically competent in every phase 
of governmental activity in order to judge 
whether or not he is well governed. The politi- 
cal decisions required of him are relatively sim- 
ple, and he is not ill-equipped to make them. 
As Aristotle noted, the person who eats a din- 
ner can judge, as well as the cook, whether or 
not it is well cooked. One need not know how 
to build a house in order to tell that the roof 
leaks. The citizen is concerned with purposes 
and results, rather than the technical means of 
accomplishing them. As already suggested (p. 
135), it requires a technician to plan and build 
the bridge, but it is the citizen who wants to get 
across the water. The ordinary citizen knows 
better than anyone else his own desires and 
needs, and he is better equipped than anyone 
else to tell whether his government is satisfying 
them. In the homely phrase, only the wearer of 
the shoe knows where it pinches. 

The Western democracies have provided us 
with considerable evidence that an educated 
and experienced electorate is not a bad judge 
of the important issues of modern politics. Cer- 
tainly those prophets who expected the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to result in a tide of reckless 
and revolutionary legislation have been badly 
disappointed. Even in foreign relations, where 
the judgment of the ordinary citizen would 
seem most badly handicapped by lack of per- 
sonal knowledge and experience, the policy of 
the democracies has scarcely been so disastrous 
as that of a Hitler or a Mussolini, and there is 
some reason for believing that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union, despite their reputation for 
Machiavellian cunning, have been as wrong in 
their assessment of political realities, and have 
made as many blunders, as democratic states- 
men. 

In fact, a survey of modern governments sug- 
gests that some of those observers who have 
been most ruthless in their assessment of the 
political incapacity of the people have been most 
credulous m their willingness to attribute super- 
natural qualities of wisdom and integrity to the 
leaders and administrators of authoritarian 
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states. Yet revelations of the nature of Hitler 
and his “court” disclose a degree of folly of 
which no democracy has shown itself capable.® 
Similarly, it would be hard to think of a more 
devastating indictment of Soviet leadership 
than the Great Purge of the 1930’s (pp. 449, 
497). For if the great majority of the men who 
had composed the Political Bureau, the Central 
Cx)mmittee, and other leading organs were truly 
guilty of the crimes with which they were ac- 
cused, then surely no dcm(x:racy has elevated 
to power a similar collection of traitors and 
scoundrels; if they were not guilty, then no 
democracy has indulged in so ruthless, hysteri- 
cal, and undiscriminating a destruction of its 
leading citizens. 

If one turns from the question of technical 
competence to that of the moral preconditions 
for successful democratic government — calm- 
ness, reasonableness, and patience in arriving 
at decisions; a desire to come to peaceful agree- 
ment and, therefore, a willingness to make con- 
cessions and compromises; a feeling of mutual 
confidence that no political group will attempt 
to impose its will by force or try to destroy its 
opponent or use violent means to keep other 
groups from attaining power or overthrow the 
constitutional system — it seems clear that such 
qualities are not easily and quickly acquired 
but rather are fostered by long experience and, 
in general, by favorable economic, social, and 
even geographical circumstances (pp. 4, 236). 
It is hard to create a democracy where such 
qualities and experience are lacking (pp. 450- 
53, 611), and it is significant that in countries 
like Great Britain and the United States, where 
democracy has been most successful, children 
are taught from their earliest schooldays to 
“play the game,” accept defeat with good sports- 
manship and victory with generosity, abide by 
the will of the majority, and take criticism and 
disagreement in good part. In fact, the very 
success with which these qualities are incul- 
cated in the democracies — the belief that any 
problem can be solved if only men of good will 
meet each other in reasonable discussion around 
a table— have made it difficult to understand 
and deal with those representatives of authori- 
tarian governments who, like Hitler before 

R. Trevor-Roper, The Last Days of Hitler, pp. 1-41. 


World War II, or the Soviet leaders today, can- 
not think in terms of enduring compromise 
and give and take, but only in terms of total 
victory and crushing defeat, who regard conces- 
sions as a sign of weakness and who consider 
a compromise not as an enduring agreement 
but rather as a resting place on the road to the 
complete achievement of their original aims 
(p. 364), who look forward to crushing their 
enemies, and who cannot conceive of the tolera- 
tion of a “loyal opposition.” 

More than education is necessary for the cul- 
tivation of the political attitudes required for 
democratic government. In general, democracy 
flourishes best where there is a feeling of secu- 
rity and of economic well-being. The man who 
suffers from grinding poverty and the anxieties 
of unemployment cannot be expected to be rea- 
sonable and detached in his judgments, judi- 
ciously weighing the fate of the commonwealth 
in impersonal terms and forgetting the hunger 
of his children. The person who lives under 
conditions of civil strife is all too likely to con- 
sider order, even when brought by a “strong 
man,” preferable to the uncertainty and danger 
of a freer existence. In a world where civil dis- 
sension and economic distress are far from ex- 
ceptional, it is natural, then, to ask whether the 
preconditions for democracy have not been de- 
stroyed. In fact, even before the outbreak of 
World War II, so keen an observer as Professor 
Laski could raise the question of whether, in a 
modern industrialized society, the conflict be- 
tween the privileged classes and the advocates 
of a socialized economy would not turn from 
peaceful and constitutional to violent and un- 
constitutional channels.^ More specifically, it 
was suggested that even if the Labor Party 
should win an open election, its opponents 
might not permit it to take power peacefully, 
and that the possibility of a regular alternation 
of parties would be destroyed. No political and 
economic system could stand the violent oscil- 
lations in policy which that alternation would 
entail. The differences between the parties no 
longer would be of minor importance— differ- 
ences in degree — but fundamental differences 
in principle and in kind. The sanctified ideals 

® Harold J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land, pp. 3-87. 
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of one party would be anathema to its oppo- 
nent. Neither could afford to be tolerant when 
the policies of its enemy would mean death to 
its most basic interests and aspirations. For so- 
cialism to be introduced peacefully into Great 
Britain, Laski could write, would be “a unique 
revolution in history.*'^ 

If one looks today at France, this picture may 
not seem grossly overdrawn. The strain of war 
and the destruction and economic misery at- 
tendant upon it, the impact of inflation, and 
the strife between political extremes, all have 
encouraged voters to turn to parties whose first 
loyalty is not to liberal democracy. Thus in the 
elections of 1951 less than half the votes were 
cast for parties which were clearly democratic 
in their basic assumptions. Yet it is only fair to 
point out that even in France it has been pos- 
sible to achieve a considerable economic recov- 
ery through the Monnet Plan, aided as it has 
been through EGA (p. 357), and to secure ac- 
ceptance of the Schuman Plan (pp. 415-17). 

If one crosses the channel to Great Britain, 
the picture loses much of its validity. In part, 
of course, the peaceful accession to power of the 
Labor Party can be attributed to the fact that 
a predominantly Conservative government was 
obliged, during World War II, to introduce 
such broad controls over industry and so sharp 
an increase in the taxes of the wealthier classes 
and to make such extensive promises of social 
reform that the transition to a Labor govern- 
ment was far less sudden and violent than it 
might otherwise have been. In addition the 
need to appeal to the same “marginal” middle 
class votes (pp. 68-69) helped to minimize the 
differences between the two parties. But what- 
ever the explanation, the fact is that, far from 
finding every item of the Labor program anath- 
ema, the Conservatives had already conceded 
the main points in principle, and the differences 
between the parties have remained differences 
in degree and not in kind. Even the apprehen- 
sion as to violent oscillations in policy seems to 
have been exaggerated. For except in certain 
fields like the nationalization of iron and steel, 
the Conservatives showed no desire to “un- 
scramble the eggs” on their return to office. 

^Ibid,, p. 65. 


In short, there seems to have been a serious 
underestimation of the adaptability of demo- 
cratic institutions and of the power of demo- 
cratic traditions, the ancient practice of com- 
promise, and the devotion to parliamentary pro- 
cedures to mitigate the class conflict and to 
permit peaceful change. 

DEMOCRACY AND PLANNING 

If there is no longer fear of open class war- 
fare in Great Britain, a less dramatic question 
has caused considerable concern: whether or 
not it is possible for a democratic society to 
engage in economic planning on an extensive 
scale and to carry out these plans without re- 
sorting to the sort of coercion (pp. 518, 523) 
which has accompanied Soviet planning. The 
essence of planning is that certain forms of 
economic activity and certain types of con- 
sumption should be limited or abandoned in 
favor of others considered more important to 
the community; that is, that workers, employ- 
ers, and consumers should act in w'ays in wffiich 
they would not act if left to their own discre- 
tion. Quite typically, in Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union today, planning calls for 
self-deprivation or “austerity” in the interest of 
future productivity and abundance. The empha- 
sis, for example, is on the development of heavy 
industry or, in Great Britain, on the produc- 
tion of goods for export, rather than on the im- 
mediate satisfaction of the native consumer. 
Yet, it is often suggested, men are not capable 
of the degree of self-discipline and respect for 
the common welfare to submit voluntarily to 
the sacrifices demanded of them. And it is said 
that democratic government, at this point, faces 
an impossible dilemma. To sacrifice the general 
welfare, as represented by the plan, because of 
the refusal of certain groups to co-operate would 
be to admit that democracy is incapable of vig- 
orous action in the public interest. But to use 
measures of force against those who resist the 
plan would be to abandon the essential demo- 
cratic principle of peaceful adjustment and com- 
promise. Early in 1948, for example, the plans 
for the introduction of the National Health 
ervice (p. 199) in Great Britain were cited as 
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an illustration of the problem. The doctors, as 
represented by the British Medical Association, 
voted against co-operation with the plan ac- 
cepted by the representatives of the people in 
Parliament. To abandon the plan would have 
been to permit the will of the majority to be 
flouted by a minority. To bring force to bear 
upon the doctors would have been to ape the 
methods of the dictators. It was implied that 
there was no democratic way out. 

The dilemma was logical and forceful 
enough, but it did not correspond to the facts. 
Harsh and uncompromising statements from 
both parties to the controversy were generally 
condemned by public opinion. As the time for 
a showdown approached, spokesmen for the 
government adopted a more moderate tone and 
offered certain concessions; and the British 
Medical Association modified its attitude of 
bitter hostility. The original act had already 
attempted to meet the outstanding fears and 
criticisms of the medical profession. And as a 
result both of the attempt to find a solution 
which would achieve the principal aims of uni- 
versal health service while meeting the doctors’ 
objections, and of the strong pressure exerted 
from public opinion for a reasonable attitude on 
both sides, the National Health Service Act 
could go into force without the bitterness or 
sabotage which had been anticipated. 

This and similar examples indicate that the 
possibilities of compromise and peaceful adjust- 
ment are far greater than supposed by those 
who see issues only in a theoretical and doc- 
trinaire light. What is important is, first, a truly 
imaginative effort to discover solutions which 
will eliminate the major objections to a plan 
without destroying its purpose and, second, in- 
genuity in the development of incentives which 
will persuade men and women to co-operate 
voluntarily and without the use of force. One 
of the most important elements in the achieve- 
ment of these objectives is the discovery that 
fKople co-operate far more effectively when they 
have had a share in the making of the plan, 
both because the consultation in advance reveals 
irritants and objections which can be removed 
before public opinion is alienated, and because 
participation in the making of the plan is an 
educational experience for the participants, 


making them aware of interests other than their 
own and revealing the reasons for decisions 
which might otherwise seem arbitrary and in- 
scrutable. For a long time it was common to 
assume, even among democratic Socialists, that 
planning meant that plans would have to be 
imposed from above, by the experts. But both 
the French experience with the Monnet Plan 
and the British experiments with planning have 
shown that it is possible to evolve a type of 
democratic planning in which workers, capital- 
ists, and consumers participate and arrive at 
mutual agreement. 

At the same time no mechanism of proce- 
dure can of itself solve one of the most serious 
problems of contemporary democratic society: 
how to provide effective incentive to work 
where there is no fear of unemployment. In a 
society dedicated to social welfare, the economic 
whip is outdated. To one who cherishes human 
values, the degree of labor regimentation in 
force in the Soviet Union, coupled with the 
drastic penalties for breaches of “labor disci- 
pline,” are abhorrent. Yet every right extended 
by society and implemented by the govern- 
ment brings its corresponding obligation. In so- 
cieties in which economics and politics are so 
inextricably interrelated, the successful func- 
tioning of democracy must be measured not 
only in terms of representative machinery but 
also of the productivity of labor. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE WORLD CRISIS 

Perhaps even more crucial is the way in 
which Western democracies respond to the 
threat of a ruthless opjx)nent. Defense against 
a totalitarian adversary can lead to measures 
endangering fundamental features of demo- 
cratic life, to suspicion of anything or anyone 
not conforming to what appears “necessary” for 
successful defense, or, even worse, to an ortho- 
doxy which claims exclusive right to be the cor- 
rect answer to Communism. It can arouse fear 
and vilification of political opposition and party 
conflicts because, so the argument goes, they 
may endanger essential national unity. More- 
over, the bitter necessity of devoting an increas- 
ing proportion of national wealth and effort to 
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defense endangers programs and policies of so- 
cial reform and economic improvement. Thus 
to emotionalism in the approach to political 
problems may be added impoverishment (espe- 
cially in Great Britain and France), militariza- 
tion, and, above all, a conformism that comes 
dangerously close to that which stamps the 
totalitarianism which democracy abhors. 

Only supreme vigilance and determination 
can preserve contemporary democracy from 
such insidious internal threats. As in France, so 
in international politics is there a strong tend- 
ency to counter the extreme Left by the extreme 
Right. Thus democracy has a twofold chal- 
lenge: to resist totalitarian encroachments on its 
own way of life as well as in external relations. 

The democratic way of political life is not an 
easy one, but its rewards are great. No form of 
government is simpler than one man ruling 
over others; yet all history stands as a record of 


the abuse of power so concentrated. Democracy 
requires from its citizens a level of political in- 
telligence, experience, maturity, public spirit, 
and self-restraint which is lacking in large parts 
of the world, and it requires the exercise of in- 
genuity in finding solutions and developing the 
political machinery appropriate for a system 
which desires freedom and responsibility as 
well as efficiency. The great strength of democ- 
racy is that its way of life fosters and encour- 
ages these very qualities. It is in the democracies 
that no one attitude or solution is orthodox, 
that diversity* and experiment are considered 
natural and desirable. And as one looks at the 
great variety of devices which have, in practice, 
been developed for the realization of demo- 
cratic aims, it would be rash to conclude that 
in imaginativeness, willingness to experiment, 
and social idealism, the democracies yield in any 
way to other forms of government. 
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Constitution of the 
French Republic, 1946 


The National Constituent Assembly has adopted, 

The French people has approved, 

The President of the Provisional Government of 

the Reptiblic promulgates the Constitution that fol- 
lows: 

Preamble 

On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples 
over the regimes that attempted to enslave and de- 
grade the human person, the French people proclaims 
once more that every human being, without distinction 
of race, religion or belief, possesses inalienai>le and sa- 
cred rights. It solemnly reaffirms the rights and free- 
doms of man and of the cidzen consecrated by the 
Declaration of Rights of 1789 and the fundamental 
principles recognized by the laws of the Republic. 

It further proclaims as most vital in our lime the 
following political, economic and social principles: 

The law guarantees to women equal rights with men 
in all domains. 

Anyone persecuted because of his activities in the 
cause of freedom has the right of asylum within tlic 
territories of the Republic. 

Everyone has the duly to work and the right to ob- 
tain employment. No one may snfTcr in his work or 
his employment because of his origin, his opinions or 
his beliefs. 

Everyone may defend his rights and interests by 
trade-union action and may join the union of his 
choice. 

The right to strike may be exercised within the 
framework of the laws that govern it. 

Every worker through his delegates may participate 
in collective bargaining to determine working condi- 
tions, as well as in the management of business. 

All property and all enterprises that now have or 
subsequently shall have the character of a national 
public service or a monofxdy in fact must become the 
property of the community. 

The nation ensures to the individual and tho family 
the conditions neccs.sary to their development. 

It guarantees to all, and notably to the child, the 
mother and the aged worker, protection of health, 
material security, rest and leisure. Every human being 
who, iKcause of his age, his physical or mental condi- 
tion, or because of the economic situation, finds hitn- 


.sclf unable to work, has the right to obtain from the 
community the means to lead a decent existence. 

The nation proclaims the solidarity and ajuality of 
all Frenchmen with regard to the burdens resulting 
from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees equal access of children and 
adults to education, professional training and culture. 
The establishment of free, secular, public education on 
all levels is a duty of the State. 

The French Republic, faithful to its traditions, abides 
by the rules of international public law. It will not un- 
dertake wars of conquest and will never use its arms 
against the freedom of any people. 

On condition of reciprocity, France accepts the limi- 
tations of sovereignty necessary to the organization and 
defense of peace. 

France forms with the people of its overseas terri- 
tories a Union based upon equality of rights and duties 
without distinction of race or religion. 

The French Union is composed of nations and peo- 
ples wIk) wish to place in common or coordinate their 
resources and their efforts in order to develop their 
civilization, increase their well-being and ensure their 
security. 

Faithful to her traditional mission, France proposes 
to gukic the peoples for whom she has assumed re- 
sponsibility toward freedom to govern themselves and 
democratically to manage their own affairs; putting 
aside any system of colonization based upon arbitrary 
power, she guarantees to all equal access to public of- 
fice and the individual or collective exercise of the 
rights and liberties proclaimed or confirmed above. 

The Institutions of the Republic 

TITLE I. SOVEREIGNTY 

Art. I. France is a republic, indivisible, secular, dem- 
ocratic and social. 

Art. 2. The national emblem is the tricolor flag — 
blue, white and red — in three vertical bands of equal 
dimensions. 

The national anthem is the '‘Marseillaise.** 

The motto of the Republic is — “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.** 

Its principle is: government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. 
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Art. 3. National sovereignty belongs to the French 
people. 

No section of the people nor any individual may as- 
sume its exercise. 

The people shall exercise it in constitutional matters 
by the vote of their representatives or by the referen- 
dum. 

In all other matters they shall exercise it through 
their deputies in the National Assembly, elected by uni- 
versal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. 

Art. 4. All Fr^h citizens and nationals of both 
sexes, who arc 1*^$ apd enjoy civil and political 
rights, may vot^ndcr conditions determined by the 
law. 

TITLE II. THE PARLIAMENT 

Art. 5. The Parliament shall be composed of the 
National Asse;mbly and the Council of the Republic. 

Art. 6. The duration of the powers of each Assem- 
bly, its mode of election, the conditions of eligibility 
and the bases of ineligibilities and incompatibilities 
shall be determined by the law. 

However, the two Chambers shall be elected on a 
territorial basis, the National Assembly by universal, 
direct suffrage, the Council of the Republic by the 
communal and departmental bodies by universal, indi- 
rect suffrage. The Council of the Republic is renewable 
one-half at a time. 

Nevertheless, the National Assembly may itself elect 
by proportional repre.sentation councillors whose num- 
bers shall not exceed one-sixth of the total number of 
members of the Council of the Republic. 

The number of members of the Council of the Re- 
public may not be less than 250 nor more than 320. 

Art. 7. War may not be declared without a vote of 
the National Assembly and the concurrent opinion of 
the Council of the Republic. 

Art. 8, Each of the two Chambers shall pass upon 
the eligibility of its members and the regularity of 
their elections; it alone may receive their resignation. 

Art. 9. The National Assembly shall convene by 
right every year on the second Tuesday in January. 

The total duration of the interruptions of each ses- 
sion may not exceed four months. Adjournments of 
more than ten days shall be considered as interruj)- 
tions. 

The Council of the Republic shall sit at the same 
time as the National Assembly. 

Art. 10. The meetings of the two chambers shall be 
public. Reports of the debates in extenso, as well as the 
parliamentary documents, shall be published in the 
“Journal Officicl.” 

Each of the two Chambers may convene as a secret 
committee. 

Art. II. Each of the two Chambers shall elect its 
secretariat every year, at the beginning of the .session, 
by proportional representation of party groups. 

When the two Chambers meet together to elect the 
President of the Republic, their secretariat shall be that 
of the National Assembly. 

Art. 12. When the National Assembly is not sitting, 
its secretariat, exercising control over the actions of the 
Cabinet, may convoke the Parliament; it must do this 


upon the request of one-third of the deputies or of the 
President of the Council of Ministers. 

Art, 13. The National Assembly alone shall adopt 
the law.s. It may not delegate this right. 

Art. 14, The President of the Council of Ministers 
and the members of the Parliament shall have the ini- 
tiative in legislation. 

Bills and proposed laws introduced by members of 
the National As.sembly shall be filed with its secretariat. 

Proposed laws introduced by members of the Council 
of the Republic shall be filed with its secretarial and 
.sent without debate to the secretariat of the National 
Assembly. They may not be received if they would re- 
sult in the reduction of revenues or the creation of 
new expenditures. 

Art. 15. The National Assembly shall study the 
bills and proposed laws submitted to it in its com- 
mittees, of which it shall determine the number, the 
composition and the jurisdiction. 

Art. 16. The proposed budget shall be submitted to 
the National Assembly. 

This bill may include only such provisions as arc 
strictly financial. 

An organic law shall regulate the method of presen- 
tation of the budget. 

Art. 17. The deputies of the National Assembly 
shall have the right to initiate appropriations. 

However, no proposals which would tend to increase 
appropriations already decided upon or create new 
ones may be presented during the discussion of the 
budget and of prospective or supplementary appropria- 
tions. 

Art. 18. The National Assembly shall regulate the 
accounts of the nation. 

It shall be assisted in this task by the “Cour dcs 
Compres.” 

^ The National Assembly may entrust to the “Cour des 
Cornptes all investigations or studies concerning pub- 
lic revenues and expenditures or the administration 
of the treasury. 

Art. 19. Amnesty may not be granted except by a 
law. 

Art. 20. The Council ol the Republic shall exam- 
ine, in order to give its opinion thereon, the bills and 
profxised laws passed on first reading by the National 
Assembly. 

It shall give its opinion not more than two months 
after a measure is sent to it by the National Assembly. 
When the budget law is under discussion, this time 
may be reduced, if need he, to such time as does not 
exceed that taken by the National Assembly for its 
consideration and vote. When the National Assembly 
has adopted a rule for emergency procedure, the Coun- 
cj of the Republic shall give its opinion within the 
provided for debate by the rule of 
the National Assembly. The time limit specified in the 
present article shall be suspended during interruptions 
^ the session. It may be extended by a decision of the 
National Assembly. 

If the opinion of the Council of the Republic is in 
agreement with that of the National Assembly or if 
It has not been given within the time limit specified in 
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the preceding paragraph, the law shall be promulgated 
as passed by the National Assembly. 

If this opinion is not in agreement with that of the 
National Assembly, the latter body shall examine the 
bill or proposed law on second reading. It shall dispose 
definitively and absolutely of the amendments proposed 
by the Council of the Republic, accepting or rejecting 
them in whole or in part. When these amendments 
arc completely or partially rejected, the vote on second 
reading of the law shall be by roll call and by an abso- 
lute majority of the members of the National Assem- 
bly, if the vote on the whole has been taken under the 
same conditions by the Council of the Republic. 

Art. 21. No member of the Parliament may be 
prosecuted, sought by the police, arrested, detained or 
tried because of opinions expressed or votes cast by 
him in the exercise of his function. 

Art. 22. No member of the Parliament may be prose- 
cuted or arrested during his term of office for a crimi- 
nal offense except with the authorization of the Cham- 
ber of which he is a member, or in the case of a 
major crime. The detention or prosecution of a mem- 
ber of the Parliament shall be suspended if the Cham- 
ber of which he is a member requests it. 

Art. 23. Members of the Parliament shall receive 
compensation fixed in relation to that of a given grade 
of civil servants. 

Art. 24. No-one may be a member both of the Na- 
tional Assembly and of the Council of the Republic. 
Members of the Parliament may not be members of the 
Economic Council nor of the Assembly of the French 
Union. 

title III. THE ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

Art. 25. An Economic Council whose statutes shall 
he determined by law, shall examine the bills and pro- 
posed laws within its purview in order to give its 
opinion thereon. The National Assembly shall send 
such bills to this Council before considering them. 

The Economic Council may also be consulted by the 
Council of Ministers. It must be consulted by that body 
concerning the establishment of a national economic 
plan for full employment and the rational utilization 
of our material resources. 

title IV. DIPLOMATIC TREATIES 

Art. 26. Diplomatic treaties duly ratified and pub- 
lished shall have the force of law even when they arc 
contrary to internal French legislation; they shall re- 
quire for their application no legislative acts other 
than tho.se necessary to ensure their ratification. 

Art. 27. Treaties relative to international organiza- 
tion, peace treaties, commercial treaties, treaties that 
involve national finances, treaties relative to the per- 
sonal status and property rights of French citizens 
abroad, and those that modify French internal legis- 
lation, as well as those that involve the cession, ex- 
change or addition of territories shall not become final 
until they have been ratified by a legislative act. 

No cession, no exchange and no addition of territory 
shall he valid without the consent of the populations 
concerned. 


Art. 28. Since diplomatic treaties duly ratified and 
published have superior authority to that of French in- 
ternal legislation, their provisions shall not be abro- 
gated, modified or suspended without previous formal 
denunciation through diplomatic channels. Whenever 
a treaty such as those mentioned in Article 27 is con- 
cerned, such denunciation must ’be approved by the 
National Assembly, except in the case of commercial 
treaties. 

TITLE V. THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

Art. 29. The President of the Republic shall be 
elected by the Parliament. 

He shall be elected for seven years. He shall be elir 
gible for reelection only once. 

Art. 30. The President of the Republic shall ap- 
point in the Council of Ministers the Councillors of 
State, the Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, 
the ambassadors and sj^cial envoys, the members of 
the Superior Council and the Committee for National 
Defense, the rectors of the universities, the prefects, the 
chiefs of the central administrative services, the gen- 
eral officers and the Government representatives in the 
overseas territories. 

Art. 31. The President of the Republic shall be 
kept informed of the progress of international negotia- 
tions. He shall sign and ratify all treaties. 

The President of the Republic shall accredit ambas- 
sadors and special envoys to foreign powers; foreign 
ambassadors and sf>ecial envoys shall be accredited to 
him. 

Art. 32. The President of the Republic shall preside 
over the Council of Ministers. He shall order the min- 
utes of their meetings to be recorded and shall keep 
them in his possession. 

Art, 33. The President of the Republic shall pre- 
side in the same capacity over the Superior Council 
and the Committee for National Defense, and shall 
have the title of Commandcr-in-Chief of the armed 
forces. 

Art. 34. The President of the Republic shall pre- 
side over the Superior Council of the Judiciary. 

Art. 35. The President of the Republic shall have 
the right of pardon in the Superior Council of the 
Judiciary. 

Art. 36. The President of the Republic shall pro- 
mulgate the laws v^ithin ten days after their text, as 
finally adopted, has been sent to the Government. This 
interval may be reduced to five days if the National 
Assembly declares an emergency. 

Within the time limit fixed for promulgation of a 
law, the President of the Republic, in a message stat- 
ing his reasons, may ask that it be reconsidered by 
both Chambers; this reconsideration may not be re- 
fused. 

If the President of the Republic does not promulgate 
a law within the time limit fixed by the present 
Constitution, the President of the National Assembly 
shall promulgate it. 

Art. 37. The President ot the Republic shall com- 
municate with the Parliament by means of messages 
addressed to the National Assembly. 
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Arit. 3S. Every act of the President of the Republic 
must be countersigned by the President of the Council 
of Ministers and by a Minister. 

Art. 39. Not more than thirty and not less tlian 
fifteen days before the expiration of the term of office 
of the President of the Republic, the Parliament shall 
elect a new President. 

ARTi 40, If, in the application of the preceding ar- 
ticle, the election must take place during the period 
when the National Assembly is dissolved in conformity 
with Article 53, the powers of the then President of the 
Republic shall be extended until such time as a new 
President is elected. The Parliament shall elect this new 
President within ten days after the election of the 
National Assembly. 

In this case, the President of the Council of Miuis- 
ters shall be designated within fifteen days after the 
election of the new President of the Republic. 

Art. 41. If the President of the Republic is not able 
to exercise his office for reasons duly noted by a vote 
of the Parliament, or in the event of a vacancy caused 
by death, resignation or any other circumstance, the 
President of the National Assembly shall assume the 
interim functions of the President of the Republic, He 
shall be replaced in his own duties by a Vice-President. 

The new President of the Republic shall be elected 
within ten days, except under the conditions specified 
in the preceding article. 

Art* 42, The President of the Republic may not be 
tried except for high treason. 

He may be indicted by the National Assembly and 
arraigned before the High Court of Justice under tlie 
conditions set forth in Article 57 below. 

Art. 43. The office of President of the Republic is 
incompatible with any other public office. 

Art. 44. Members of families that once reigned over 
France shall not be eligible for the Presidency of the 
Republic. 

TITLE VI. THE COUI'JCIL OF MINISTERS 

Art. 45. At the opening of each legislative session, 
the President of the Republic, after the customary con- 
sultations, shall designate the President of the Council. 

The latter shall submit to the National Assembly the 
program and the policy of the Cabinet he intends to 
constitute. 

The President of the Council and the Ministers may 
not be formally appointed until the President of the 
Council receives a vote of confidence from the Na- 
tional Assembly by a roll call vote and by an absolute 
majority of the deputies, except when force majeurc 
prevents the National Assembly from meeting. 

The same procedure shall be followed during a legis- 
lative session in the event of a vacancy caused by 
death, resignation or any other circumstance, except in 
the case set forth in Article 52 below. 

No ministerial crisis occurring within the fifteen-day 
period after the appointment of the ministers shall re- 
quire the application of Article 51. 

Art. 46. The President of the Council and the Min- 
isters chosen by him shall be formally appointed by a 
decree of the President of the Republic, 


Art. 47. The President of the Council shall ensure 
the execution of the laws. 

He shall appoint all civil and military officials ex- 
cept those specified in Articles 30, 46 and 84. 

The President of the Council shall assume the direc- 
tion of the armed forces and shall coordinate all meas- 
ures necessary for national defense. 

The acts of the President of the Council mentioned 
in the present article shall be countersigned by the 
Ministers concerned. 

Art. 48. The Ministers shall be collectively respon- 
sible to the National Assembly for the general policy 
of the Cabinet and individually responsible for their 
personal actions. 

They shall not be re.sponsible to the Council of the 
Republic. 

Art. 49. A question of confidence may not be put 
except after discussion by the Council of Ministers; it 
can be put only by the President of the Council, 

The vote on a question of confidence may not be 
taken until one full day after it has been put before 
the Assembly. It shall be taken by a roll call. 

The Cabinet may not be refused a vote of confidence 
except by an absolute majority of the Deputies in the 
Assembly. 

Refusal to give such a vole shall automatically result 
in the collcxtive resignation of the Cabinet. 

Art. 50. Passage of a motion of censure by the Na- 
tional Assembly shall automatically result in the col- 
lective resignation of the Cabinet. 

The vote on such a motion cannot be taken until one 
full day after it has been made. It must be taken by 
a roll call. 

A motion of censure may he adopted only by an 
absolute majority of the Deputies in the Assembly, 

Art. 51. If in the course of an eighteen-month 
period two ministerial crises occur under the conditions 
set forth in Articles 49 and 50, the Council of Minis- 
ters, after obtaining the opinion of the President of the 
Assembly, may decide to dissolve the National Assem- 
bly. Its dissolution shall be proclaimed by a decree of 
the President of the Republic in accordance with such 
decision. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph may not 
be applied before the expiration of the first eighteen 
months of the Legislature. 

Art. 52. In case of dissolution, the Cabinet, with the 
exception of the President of the Council and the Min- 
ister of the Interior, shall remain in office to carry on 
current business. 

The President of the Republic shall appoint the 
President of the National Assembly as President of the 
Council. The latter shall appoint the new Minister of 
the Interior with the approval of the secretariat of die 
National Assembly. He shall appoint as Ministers of 
State members of party groups not represented in the 
Government. 

General elections shall take place not less than twenty 
and not more than thirty days after the dissolution. 

The National Assembly shall convene by right on 
the third Thursday after its election. 
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Aut. 53, The Ministers shall have access to the two 
Chambers and to their Committees. They must be 
heard when they request it. 

In discussions before the Chambers they may be 
assisted by representatives designated by decree. 

Art. 54, The President of the Council of Ministers 
may delegate his powers to a Minister. 

Art. 55. In the event of a vacancy caused by death 
or any other circumstance, the Council of Ministers 
shall call upon one of its members to exercise the 
functions of President of the Council of Ministers tem- 
porarily. 

TITLE VII. THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS 

Art. 56, The Ministers shall be legally responsible 
for crimes and misdemeanours committed in the exer- 
cise of their functions. 

Art. 57. The Ministers may be indicted by the Na- 
tional Assembly and arraigned before the Pligh Court 
of Justice. 

The National Assembly shall vote upon this ques- 
tion by secret ballot and by an absolute majority of its 
members, with the exception of those who may be 
called upon to participate in the prosecution, investiga- 
tion or judgment of the case. 

Art. 58. I'he High Court of Justice shall be elected 
by the National Assembly at the opening of each legis- 
lative session. 

Art. 39. ITic organization of the High Court of 
Justice and the procedure to be followed before it shall 
be determined by a special law. 

title viii. the french union 
Section f: Principles 

Art. 60. The French Union shall be composed, on 
the one hand, of the French Republic which comprises 
Metropolitan France and the overseas departments and 
territories, and, on the other hand, of the Associated 
Territories and States. 

Art. 61. The position of the Associated States within 
the French Union shall in each case dc{x:nd upon the 
act w^hich defines its relationship with France. 

Art. 62. Tlie members of the French Union shall 
place in common all their resources to guarantee the 
defense of the whole Union. The Government of the 
Republic shall coordinate these resources and direct 
such policies as will prepare and ensure this defense. 

Section 11: Organization 

Art. 63. The central organs of the F'rcnch Union 
shall be: the Presidency, the High Council and the 
Assembly. 

Art. 64. The President of the French Republic shall 
he the President of the French Union whose perma- 
nent interests he shall represent. 

Art. 65. The High Council of the French Union, 
under the chairmanship of the President of the Union, 
shall be composed of a delegation of the French Gov- 
ernment and of the representatives that each associated 
State is permitted to accredit to the President of the 
Union. 
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Its function shall be to assist the Government in the 
general conduct of the affairs of the Union. 

Art. 66. The Assembly of the French Union shall 
be composed half of members representing Metropoli- 
tan France and half of members representing the over- 
seas departments and territories and the Associated 
States. 

An organic law shall determine the mode of repre- 
sentation of the different sections of the population. 

Art. 67. The members of the Assembly of the 
Union shall be elected by the regional assemblies for 
the Overseas departments and Territories; for Metro- 
politan France, they shall be elected two-thirds by the 
National Assembly representing the home country and 
one-third by the Council of the Republic representing 
the home country. 

Art. 68. The Associated States may appoint dele- 
gates to the Assembly of the Union within the limita- 
tions and conditions determined by a law and an in- 
ternal legislative act of each State. 

Art. 69. The President of the French Union shall 
convoke the Assembly of tlic French Union and shall 
close its sessions. He must convoke it upon the request 
of half of its members. 

The Assembly of the French Union may not sit dur- 
ing interruptions of the sessions of the Parliament. 

Art. 70. The rules set forth in Articles 8, 10, 21, 
22 and 23 shall be applicable to the As.scmbly of the 
French Union under the same conditions as to the 
Council of the Republic. 

Art. 71. The Assembly of the French Union shall 
examine the bills or proposals submitted to it by the 
National Assembly or the Government of the French 
Republic or the Governments of the Associated States 
in order that it may give its opinion thereon. 

The Assembly shall have the power to express its 
opinion on resolutions submitted to it by one of its 
members and, if they meet with its approval, to in- 
struct its secretariat to send them to the National As- 
sembly. It may submit proposals to the French Gov- 
ernment and to the High Council of the French Union. 

In order to be admissible, the proposed resolutions 
referred to in the preceding paragraph must relate to 
legislation concerning the Overseas Territories. 

Art. 72. Legislative power with regard to penal 
law, civil liberties and political and administrative or- 
ganization in the Overseas Territories, shall rest with 
the Parliament. 

In all other matters, French laws shall be applicable 
in the Overseas Territories only by an express provision 
to this cfiFcct or if they have been extended to the Over- 
seas Territories by decree after consultation with the 
Assembly of the Union. 

Moreover, as an exception to Article 13, special pro- 
visions for each territory may be enacted by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic in the Council of Ministers after 
consultation with the Assembly of the Union. 

Section III: The Overseas Departments and 
Territories 

Art. 73. The legislative regime of the overseas de- 
partments shall be the same as that of the metropoli- 
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tan departments save for exceptions determined by the 
law. 

Art. 74. The Overseas Territories shall be given 
special status which takes into account their particular 
interests within the framework of the general interests 
of the Union. 

This status and the internal organization of each 
overseas territory or group of territories shall be de- 
termined by law after the Assembly of the French 
Union has expressed its opinion thereon and after con- 
sultation with the Territorial Assemblies. 

Art. 75. The respective status of the members of 
the French Republic and of the French Union shall be 
subject to modifications. 

Modifications of status and passage from one cate- 
gory to another within the framework established in 
Article 60 may take place only as the result of a law 
passed by the Parliament after consultation with the 
Territorial Assemblies and the Assembly of the Union. 

Art. 76. The representative of the Government in 
each territory or group of territories shall be the re- 
pository of the powers of the Republic. He shall be 
the Administrative head of the territory. 

He shall be respon.sible to the Government for his 
acts. 

Art. 77. An elective Assembly shall be instituted 
in each territory. The electoral regime, composition 
and powers of this Assembly shall be determined by 
law. 

Art. 78. In the groups of territories, the manage- 
ment of matters of common interest shall be entrusted 
to an Assembly composed of members elected by the 
Territorial A.ssemblies. 

Its composition and its powers shall be determined 
by law. 

Art. 79. The Overseas Territories shall elect repre- 
sentatives to the National Assembly and to the Coun- 
cil of the Republic under the conditions determined 
by the law. 

Art. 80. All nationals of the Overseas Territories 
shall have the status of citizens, in the same capacity 
as French nationals of Metropolitan France or the 
Overseas Territories. Special laws shall determine the 
conditions under which they may exercise their rights 
as citizens. 

Art. 81. All citizens and nationals of territories 
within the French Union shall have the status of citi- 
zens of die French Union, which ensures them the en- 
joyments of the rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
Preamble of the present Constitution. 

Art. 82. Thoftc citizens who do not have French 
civil status shall retain their personal status so long 
as they do not renounce it. 

This status may in no case constitute a ground for 
refusing or restricting the rights and liberties pertain- 
ing to the status of French citizens. 

TITLE IX. THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF THE JUDICIARY 

Art. 83. The Superior Council of the Judiciary shall 
be composed of fourteen members: 


— The President of the Republic, President; 

— The Keeper of the Seals or Minister of Justice, 
Vice-President; 

— Six persons elected for six years by the National 
Assembly, by a two-thirds majority and chosen 
outside its membership, and six alternates elected 
under the same conditions; 

— Six persons designated as follows: 

— Four judges elected for six years under the condi- 
tions determined by the law, and representing 
each category of the judiciary, and four alter- 
nates elected under the same a)nditions; 

— Two members appointed for six years by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and chosen outside the 
membership of tlie Parliament and the judiciary, 
but from among the members of the legal pro- 
fession, two alternates being designated under 
the same conditions. 

The decisions of the Superior Council of the Magis- 
tracy shall be taken by majority vote. In case of a tic 
the President shall cast the tleciding vote. 

Art. 84. The President of the Republic shall ap- 
point the judges whose names are submitted to him l>y 
the Superior Council of the Judiciary with the excep- 
tion of those in the Office of the Public Prosecutor. 

The Superior Oiuncil of the Judiciary, according to 
the law, shall ensure the discipline of these judges, 
their independence and the administration of the 
courts. 

The presiding judges shall not be removable. 

TITLE X. LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

Art. 85. The French Republic, one and indivisible, 
recognizes the existence of local administrative units. 

These units arc the communes, the departments and 
the overseas territories. 

Art. 86. The framework, the scope, the eventual re- 
grouping and the organization of the communes, the 
departments and the overseas territories, shall be de- 
termined by law. 

Art. 87. The local administrative units shall be 
governed freely by councils elected by universal suf- 
frage. 

The mayor or the president of these councils shall 
ensure the carrying out of their decisions. 

Art. 88. The coordination of the activities of Gov- 
ernment officials, the representation of the national in- 
terests and the administrative control of these units 
shall be ensured within the departmental framework 
by dclcgaics of the Government appointed in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

Art. 89. Organic laws will further extend the liber- 
ties of the departments and municipalities; for certain 
large cities they may establish rules of operation and 
an administrative structure different from those of small 
towns, and include special provisions for certain de- 
partments; they will determine the conditions under 
which Articles 85 and 88 above arc to be applied. 

Laws will likewise determine the conditions under 
which local agencies of central administrations arc to 
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function, in order to bring the central administration 
closer to the people. 

TITLE XI. AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Art. 90. Amendment of the Constitution shall take 
place in the following manner: 

Amendment must be decided upon by a resolution 
adopted by an absolute majority of the members of the 
National Assembly. 

This resolution shall stipulate the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Not less than three months later this resolution shall 
have a second reading under the same rules of pro- 
cedure as the first, unless the Council of the Republic, 
to which the resolution has been referred by the Na- 
tional Assembly, has adopted the same resolution by an 
absolute majority. 

After this second reading, the National Assembly 
shall draw up a bill to amend tiie Constitution. The 
bill shall be submitted to the Parliament and adopted 
by the same majority and according to the same rules 
established for any ordinary act of the Legislature. 

It shall be submitted to a referendum unless it has 
been adopted on second reading by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the National Assembly or by a three-fifths 
majority of each of the two assemblies. 

The bill shall be promulgated as a constitutional law 
within eight days after its adoption. 

No constitutional amendment Relative to the exist- 
ence of the Council of the Republic may be made 
without the concurrence of this Council or resort to a 
referendum. 

Art. 91. The Constitutional Committee shall be 
prcsiilcd over by the President of the Republic. 

It shall include the President of the National Assem- 
bly, the President of the Council of the Republic, seven 
members elected by the National Assembly at the be- 
ginning of each annual session by proportional repre- 
sentation of parly groups and chosen outside its own 
membership and three members elected under the 
same conditions by the Council of the Republic. 

I'hc Constitutional Committee shall determine 
whether the laws passed by the National Assembly 
imply amendinent of the Constitution. 

Art. 92. Within the period allowed for the promul- 
gation of the law, the Committee shall receive a joint 
request that it examine said law from the President 
of the Republic and the President of the Council of 
the Rc}:»ublic, the Council having decided the matter 
by an absolute majority of its members. 

The Committee shall examine the law, shall strive 
to bring about agreement between the National As- 
sembly and the Council of the Republic and, if it 
does not succeed in this shall decide the matter within 
five days after it has received the request. This period 
may be reduced to two days in case of emergency. 

The Committee shall be competent to decide on the 
possibility of amending only Titles 1 through X of 
the present Constitution. 

Art. 93. A law which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, implies amendment of the Constitution shall 


be lent back to the National Assembly for rcconsid* 
cration. 

If the Parliament adheres to its original vote, the 
law may not be promulgated until the Constitution 
has been amended according to the procedure set 
forth in Article 90. 

If the law is considered to be in conformity with 
Title I through X of the present Constitution, it shall 
be promulgated within the period specified in Article 
36, said period being prolonged by the addition of the 
period specified in Article 92 above. 

Art. 94. In the case of occupation of all or part 
of the metropolitan territory by foreign forces, no 
procedure of amendment may be undertaken or con- 
tinued. 

Art. 95. The republican form of government may 
not be the subject of any proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

title XII. temporary PROVISIONS 

Art. 96. The secretariat of the National Con.stitu- 
ent Assembly shall be responsible for ensuring the 
continuity of national representation until the meet- 
ing of the deputies of the new National Assembly. 

Art. 97. In case of exceptional circumstances, the 
deputies of the National Constituent Assembly may, 
until the time specified in the preceding article, be 
called together by the secretariat of the Assembly, 
either on its own initiative or upon the request of the 
Government. 

Art. 98. The National Assembly will meet auto- 
matically on the third Thursday following the gen- 
eral elections. 

The Council of the Republic will meet on the third 
Tuesday following its election. The present Constitu- 
tion will take effect on that date. 

Until the meeting of the Council of the Republic, 
the organization of public powers will be governed 
by the law of November 2, 1945, the National Assem- 
bly having the attributes conferred by that law on the 
National Constituent Assembly. 

Art. 99. The Provisional Government constituted 
under the terms of Article 98, will hand its resigna- 
tion to the President of the Republic as soon as the 
latter is elected by the Parliament under the condi- 
tions set forth in Article 29 above. 

Art. 1 00. The secretariat of the National Constitu- 
ent Assembly shall be responsible for preparing the 
meeting of the Assemblies created by the present Con- 
stitution and especially for providing, before the meet- 
ing of their respective secretariats, the meeting places 
and administrative facilities necessary to their func- 
tioning. 

Art. ioi. During a period of not more than one 
year after the meeting of the National Assembly, the 
Council of the Republic may officially deliberate as 
soon as two-thirds of its members shall have been 
proclaimed elected. 

Art. 102. The first Council of the Republic will 
be renewed entirely within the year following the re- 
newal of the municipal councils, which renewal will 
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take place within one year after the promulgation of 
the Constitution. 

Art. 103. Until the organization of the Economic 
Council and during a maximum period of three 
months dating from the meeting of the National As- 
sembly the application of Article 25 of the present 
Constitution will be suspended. 

Art. 104. Until the meeting of the Assembly of 
the French Union and during a maximum period of 
one year dating from the meeting of the National As- 
sembly, the application of Articles 71 and 72 of the 
present Constitution will be suspended. 

Art. 105. Until the promulgation of the laws pro- 
vided for in Article 89 of the present Constitution, 
and without prejudice to the provisions fixing the 
status of the various departments and overseas terri- 
tories, the departments and communes of die French 
Republic vvill be administered in accordance with the 
laws now in force, except for Paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
Article 97 of the law of April 5, 1884, for the enforce- 
ment of which the State police shall be placed at the 
disposal of the mayors. 

However, the acts of the prefect in his capacity of 


representative of the department, will be carried out 
by him under the permanent supervision of the presi- 
dent of the departmental assembly. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph shall not 
be applicable to the department of the Seine. 

Art. 106. The present Constitution will be promul- 
gated by the President of the Provisional Government 
of the Republic within two days after the date of the 
proclamation of the results of the referendum and in 
the following form: 

The National Constituent Assembly has adopted, 

The French people has approved, 

The President of the Provisional Government of 
the Republic promulgates the Constitution that fol- 
lows; 

(Text of the Constitution) 

The present Constitution, considered and adopted 
by the National Constituent Assembly and approved 
by the French people, shall become the law of the 
land. 

Paris, October 27, 

{lourual Officid, October 28, ig46) 
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The Stalin Constitution (1936)’ 


Chapter L The Social Structure 

Art. I. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
a socialist state of workers and peasants. 

Art. 2. The political foundation of the U.S.S.R. 
is the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, which 
grew and became strong as a result of the overthrow 
of the power of the landlords and capitalists and the 
conquest of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Art. 3. All power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the 
working people of town and country as represented 
by the SovietsS of Working People’s Deputies. 

Art. 4. The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. 
is the socialist system of economy and the socialist 
ownership of the instruments and means of produc- 
tion, firmly established as a result of the liquidation 
of the capitalist system of economy, the abolition of 
private ownership of the instruments and means of 
production, and the elimination of the exploitation 
of man by man. 

Art. 5. Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. exists 
cither in the form of state property (belonging to the 
whole people) or in the form of cooperative and col- 
Icctive-farm property (property of collective farms, 
property of cooperative societies). 

Art. 6. The land, its mineral wealth, waters, forests, 
mills, factories, mines, rail, water and air transport, 
bank.s, communications, large state-organized agricul- 
tural cntcrpri.scs (state farms, machine and tractor 
stations and the like), as well as municipal enterprises 
and the bulk of the dwelling houses in the cities and 
industrial localities, arc state property, that is, belong 
to the whole people. 

Art. 7. The common enterprises of collective farms 
and cooperative organizations, with their livestock and 
implements, the products of the collective farms and 
cooperative organizations, as well as their common 
buildings, constitute the common, socialist property 
of the collective farms and cooperative organizations. 

Every household in a collective farm, in addition 
to its basic income from the common, collective-farm 
enterprise, has for its personal use a small plot of 
household land and, as its personal property, a sub- 
sidiary husbandry on the plot, a dwelling house, live- 
stock, poultry and minor agricultural implements — in 
accordance with the rules of the agricultural artel. 

^ As amended through June 17, 1950. 


Art. 8. The land occupied by collective farms is 
secured to them for their use free of charge and for 
an unlimited time, that is, in perpetuity. 

Art. 9. Alongside the socialist system of economy, 
which is the predominant form of economy in the 
U.S.S.R., the law permits the small private economy 
of individual peasants and handicraftsmen based on 
their own labor and precluding the exploitation of 
the labor of others. 

Art. 10. The personal property right of citizens 
in their incomes and savings from work, in their 
dwelling houses and subsidiary home enterprises, in 
articles of domestic economy and use and articles of 
personal use and convenience, as well as the right of 
citizens to inherit personal property, is protected by 
law. 

Art. II. The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is de- 
termined and directed by the state national-economic 
plan, with the aim of increasing the public wealth, 
of steadily raising the material and cultural standards 
of the working people, of consolidating the independ- 
ence of the U.S.S.R. and strengthening its defensive 
capacity. 

Art. 12. Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a 
matter of honor for every able-bodied citizen, in ac- 
cordance with the principle: “He who docs not work, 
neither shall he cat.” 

The principle applied in the U.S.S.R. is that of so- 
cialism: “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his w'ork.” 

Chapter II. The State Structure 

Art. 13. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
a federal state, formed on the basis of a voluntary 
union of equal Soviet Socialist Republics, namely; 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist; Republic 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Kirghiz Soviet Soiialist Republic 
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The Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic 

Art. 14. The jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, as represented by its higher organs 
of state power and organs of state administration, em- 
braces: 

a) Representation of the U.S.S.R. in international 
relations, conclusion, ratification and denunciation of 
treaties of the U.S.S.R, with other states, establishment 
of general procedure governing the relations of Union 
Republics with foreign states; 

b) Questions of war and peace; 

c) Admission of new republics into the U.S.S.R.; 

d) Control over the observance of the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. and ensuring conformity of the Con- 
stitutions of the Union Republics with the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. 

c) Confirmation of alterations of boundaries between 
Union Republics; 

f) Confirmation of the formation of new Territories 
and Regions and also of new Autonomous Republics 
and Autonomous Regions within Union Republics; 

g) Organization of the defense of the U.S.S.R., di- 
rection of all the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R., de- 
termination of directing principles governing the or- 
ganization of the military formations of the Union 
Republics; 

h) Foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly; 

i) Safeguarding the security of the state; 

j) Determination of the national-economic plans of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

k) Approval of the consolidated state budget of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the report on its fulfillment; deter- 
mination of the taxes and revenues which go to the 
Union, the Republican and the local budgets; 

l ) Administration of the banks, industrial and agri- 
cultural institutions and enterprises and trading enter- 
prises of all-Union importance; 

m) Administration of transport and communica- 
tions; 

n) Direction of the monetary and credit .system; 

o) Organization of state insurance; 

p) Contracting and granting of loans; 

q) Determination of the basic principles of land 
tenure and of the use of mineral wealth, forests and 
waters; 

r) Determination of the basic principles in the 
spheres of education and public health; 

s) Organization of a uniform system of national- 
economic statistics; 

t) Determination of the principles of labor legisla- 
tion; 

u) Legislation concerning the judicial system and 
judicial procedure; criminal and civil codes; 

v) Legislation concerning Union citizenship; legis- 
lation concerning rights of foreigners; 

w) Determination of the principles of legislation 
concerning marriage and the family; 


x) Issuing of all-Union acts of amnesty. 

Art. 15. The sovereignty of the Union Republics 
is limited only in the spheres defined in Article 14 of 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Outside of these 
spheres each Union Republic exercises state authority 
independently. The U.S.S.R. protects the sovereign 
rights of the Union Republics. 

Art. 16. Each Union Republic has its own Con- 
stitution, which takes account of the specific features 
of the Republic and is drawn up in full conformity 
with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 17. The right freely to secede from the U.S.S.R. 
is reserved to every Republic. 

Art. 18. The territory of a Union Republic may 
not be altered without its consent. 

Art. 1 8a. Each Union Republic has the right to 
enter into direct relations with foreign states and to 
conclude agreements and exchange representatives with 
them.^ 

Art. iHb. Each Union Republic has its own Repub- 
lican military formations.^ 

Art. 19. The laws of the U.S.S.R. have the same 
force within the territory of every Union Republic. 

Art. 20. In the event of divergence between a law 
of a Union Republic and a law of the Union, the 
Union law prevails. 

Art. 2r. Uniform Union citizenship is established 
for citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

Every citizen of a Union Republic is a citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 22. The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic consists of the Altai, Krasnodar, Krasnoyarsk, 
Primoryc, Stavropol and Khabarovsk Territories; the 
Amur, Archangelsk, Astrakhan, Bryanks, Vclikiye- 
Luki, Vladimir, Vologda, Voronezh, Gorky, Grozny, 
Ivanovo, Irkutsk, Kaliningrad, Kalinin, Kaluga, Kem- 
erovo, Kirov, Kostroma, Crimea, Kuibyshev, Kurgan, 
Kursk, Leningrad, Molotov, Moscow, Murmansk, 
Novgorod, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Orel, Penza, Pskov, 
Rostov, Ryazan, Saratov, Sakhalin, Sverdlovsk, Smo 
lensk, Stalingrad, Tambov, Tomsk, Tula, Tyumen, 
Ulyanovsk, Chelyabinsk, Chita, Chkalov and Yaroslavl 
Regions; the Tatar, Bashkir, Daghestan, Buryat-Mon- 
golian, Kabardinian, Komi, Mari, Mordovian, North 
Ossetian, Udmurt, Chuvash and Yakut Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics; and the Adygei, Gorno- 
Altai, Jewish, Tuva, Khakass and Cherkess Autono- 
mous Regions. 

Art. 23. The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
consists of the Vinnitsa, Volhynia, Voroshilovgrad, 
Dneipropetrovsk, Drohobych, Zhitomir, Transcarpa- 
thian, Zaporozhye, Ismail, Kamencts-Po<lolsk, Kiev, 
Kirovograd, Lvov, Nikolayev, Odessa, Poltava, Rovno, 
Stalino, Stanislav, Suini, Ternopol, Kharkov, Kherson, 
Chernigov and Chernovtsi Regions. 

Art. 24. The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic 
mcludes the Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Social- 
ist Republic and the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous 
Region, 

^ Right established by decree of February i, 1044. (Vedo- 
mosti No. 8.) Sec also Article 6oe. 

“Since February i, 1944. Sec also Article 6of. 
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Art. 25. The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic 
includes the Abkhazian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, the Ad jar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and the South Ossetian Autonomous Region. 

Art. 26. The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
sists of the Andizhan, Bukhara, Kashka-Darya, Naman- 
gan, Samarkand, Surkhan-Darya, Tashkent, Ferghana 
and Khorezm Regions and the Kara-Kalpak Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Art. 27. The Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
sists of the Garm, Kulyab, Leninabad and Stalinabad 
Regions and the Gorno-Badakhshan Autonomous Re- 
gion. 

Art. 28. The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
sists of the Akmolinsk, Aktyubinsk, Alma-Ata, East 
Kazakhstan, Guriev, Jambul, West Kazakhstan, Kara- 
ganda, Kzyl-Orda, Kokchetav, Kustanai, Pavlodar, 
North Kazakhstan, .Semipalatinsk, Taldy-Kurgan and 
South Kazakhstan Regions. 

Art. 29. The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
consists of the Baranovichi, Bobruisk, Brest, Vitebsk, 
Gomel, Grodno, Minsk, Moghilev, Molodechno, Pinsk, 
Polessyc and Polotsk Regions. 

Art. 29a. The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic 
consists of the Ashkhabad, Mari, Tashauz and Char- 
dzhou Regions. 

Art. 29b. The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic 
consists of the Dzhalal-Abad, Issyk-Kul, Osh, Talas, 
Ticn-Shan and Frunze Regions. 

Chapter III. The Higher Organs of State Power 
IN THE Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Art. 30, The highest organ of state power in the 
U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 31. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. exer- 
cises all rights vested in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in accordance with Article 14 of the Con- 
stitution, in so far as they do not, by virtue of the 
Constitution, come within the jurisdiction of organs 
of the U.S.S.R. that arc accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., that is, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Council of Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R., and the Ministries of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 32. The legislative power of the U.S.S.R. is 
exercised exclusively by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 33. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. con- 
sists of two Chambers: the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Art. 34. The Soviet of the LInion is elected by the 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. voting by election districts 
on the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 of the 
population. 

Art. 35. The Soviet of Nationalities is elected by 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. voting by Union Repub- 
lics, Autonomous Republics, Autonomous Regions, and 
National Areas on the basis of twenty-five deputies 
from each Union Republic, eleven deputies from each 
Autonomous Republic, hve deputies from each Autono- 
mous Region and one deputy from each National Area. 
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Art. 36. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is 
elected for a term of four years. 

Art. 37. The two Chambers of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities have equal rights. 

Art. 38. The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities have equal powers to initiate legis- 
lation. 

Art. 39. A law is considered adopted if passed by 
both Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
by a simple majority vote in each. 

Art. 40. Laws pas.sed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. arc published in the languages of the Union 
Republics over the signatures of the President and 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 41. Sessions of the Soviet of the Union and of 
the Soviet of Nationalities begin and terminate simul- 
taneously. 

Art. 42. The Soviet of the Union elects a Chairman 
of the Soviet of the Union and four Vice-Chairmen,^ 

Art. 43. The Soviet of Nationalities elects a Chair- 
man of the Soviet of Nationalities and four Vice- 
Chairmen.® 

Art. 44. The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities preside at the sittings 
of the respective Chambers and have charge of the 
conduct of tlicir business and proceedings. 

Art. 45. Joint sittings of the two Chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are presided over al- 
ternately by the Chairman of the Soviet of the Union 
and the Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Art. 46. Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. are convened by the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. twice a year. 

Extraordinary sessions are convened by the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at its discretion 
or on the demand of one of the Union Republics. 

Art. 47. In the event of disagreement between the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, 
the question is referred for settlement to a conciliation 
commission formed on a parity basis. If the concilia- 
tion commission fails to arrive at an agreement, or if 
its decision fails to satisfy one of the Chambers, the 
question is considered for a second time by the Cham- 
bers. Failing agreement between the two Chambers, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
dissolves the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R and or- 
ders new elections. 

Art. 48. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at a 
joint sitting of the two Chambers elects the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. consisting of a 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., sixteen Vice-Presidents, a Secretary of the 
Presidium and fifteen members of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

♦ A decree changing the number of Vice-Chairmen from 
two to four was adopted by the Supreme Soviet U.S.S.R. 
on June 17, 1950. 

5 Ibid. 
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is accountable to the Supreme Soviet of the U-S,S.R. 
for all its activities. 

Art. 49. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R.: 

a) Convenes the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

b) Issues decrees; 

c) Gives interpretations of the laws of the U.S.SJt. 
in operation; 

d) Dissolves the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. in 
conformity with Article 47 of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. and orders new elections; 

e) Conducts nation-wide polls (referenduras) on its 
own initiative or on the demand of one of the Union 
Republics; 

f) Annuls decisions and orders of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Union Republics if they do not conform 
to law; 

g) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. releases and appoints Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. on the recommendation of the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., sub- 
ject to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R.; 

h) Institutes decorations (orders and medals) and 
titles of honor of the U.S.S.R.; 

i) Awards orders and medals and confers titles of 
honor of the U.S.S.R.; 

j) Exercises the right of pardon; 

k) Institutes military titles, diplomatic ranks and 
other special titles; 

l ) Appoints and removes the high command of the 
Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R.; 

m) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., proclaims a state of war in 
the event of military attack on the U.S.S.R., or when 
necessary to fulfill international treaty obligations con- 
cerning mutual defense against aggression; 

n) Orders general or partial mobilization; 

o) Ratifie.*: and denounces international treaties of 
the U.S.S.R,; 

p) Appoints and recalls plenipotentiary representa- 
tives of the U.S.S,R. to foreign states; 

q) Receives the letters of credence and recall of 
diplomatic representatives accredited to it by foreign 
states; 

r) Proclaims martial law in separate localities or 
throughout the U.S.S.R. in the interests of the de- 
fense of the U.S.S.R. or of the maintenance of public 
order and the security of the state. 

Art. 50. The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities elect Credentials Committees to verify 
the credentials of the members of the respective Cham- 
bers. 

On the report of the Credentials Committees, the 
Chambers decide whether to recognize the credentials 
of deputies or to annul their election. 

Art. 51. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., when 
it deems necessary, appoints commissions of investiga- 
tion and audit on any matter. 

It is the duty of all institutions and officials to com- 


ply with the demands of such commissions and to 
submit to them all necessary materials and documents. 

Art. 52. A member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. may not be prosecuted or arrested without 
the consent of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or, 
when the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is not in 
session, without the consent of the Presidium of tlie 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 53. On the expiration of the term of office 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or on its dis- 
solution prior to the expiration of its term of office, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
retains its powers until the newly-elcctcd Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. shall have formed a new Presid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 54. On the expiration of the term of office of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R,, or in the event 
of its dissolution prior to the expiration of its term 
of office, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. orders new elections to be held within a 
period not exceeding two months from the date of 
expiration of the term of office or dis.solution of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 55. The ncwly-clectcd Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is convened by the outgoing Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. not later than three 
months after the elections. 

Art. 56. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., at 
a joint sitting of the two Chambers, apf)oints the 
Government of the U.S.S.R., namely, the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

Chapter IV. The Higher Organs of State Power 
IN THE Union Republics 

Art. 57. The highest organ of state power in a 
Union Republic is the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic. 

Art. 58. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic 
is elected by the citizens of the Republic for a term 
of four years. 

The basis of representation is established by the 
Constitution of the Union Republic, 

Art. 59. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic 
is the sole legislative organ of the Republic. 

Art. 60. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic: 

a) Adopts the Constitution of the Republic and 
amend.s it in conformity with Article 16 of the Con- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R.; 

h) Confirms the Constitutions of the Autonomous 
Republics forming part of it and defines the boundaries 
of their territories; 

c) Approves the national-economic plan and the 
budget of the Republic; 

d) Exercises the right of amnesty and pardon of 
citizens sentenced by the judicial organs of the Union 
Republic; 

e) Decides questions of repre.scntation of the Union 
Republic in its international relations; 

f ) ^ Determines the manner of organizing the Re- 
public’s military formations. 
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Art. 6i. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic 
elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union Republic, consisting of a President of the Preside 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of tlic Union Republic, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary of the Presidium and mem- 
bers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union Republic. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of a Union Republic are defined by the Constitution 
of the Union Republic. 

Art. 62. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic 
elects a Chairman and Vice-Chairmen to conduct its 
sittings. 

Art. 63. The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic 
appoints the Government of the Union Republic, 
namely, tlie Council of Ministers of the Union Re- 
public. 

Chapter V. The Organs of State Administration 
OF The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Art. 64. The highest executive and administrative 
organ of the state power of the Union of Soviet Sp- 
cialist Republics is the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 65. The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
is responsible and accountable to the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., or, in the intervals between sessions 
of the .Supreme Soviet, to the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 66. The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
issues decisions and orders on the basis and in pur- 
suance of the laws in operation, and verifies their 
execution. 

Art. 67. Decisions and orders of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. arc binding throughout the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 68. The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.: 

a) Coordinates and directs the work of the all-Union 
and Union-Republican Ministries of the U.S.S.R. and 
of other institutions under its jurisdiction; 

b) Adopts measures to carry out the national-eco- 
nomic plan and the state budget, and to strengthen 
the credit and monetary system; 

c) Adopts measures for the maintenance of public 
order, for the protection of the interests of the state, 
and for the safeguarding of the rights of citizens; 

d) Exercises general guidance in the sphere of re- 
lations with foreign states; 

c) Fixes the annual contingent of citizens to be 
called up for military service and directs the general 
organization of the Armed Forces of the country; 

f) Sets up, whenever necessary, special Committees 
and Central Administrations under the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for economic and cultural 
affairs and defense. 

Art. 69, The Council of Ministers of tlic U.S.S.R. 
has the right, in respect of those branches of admin- 
istration and economy which come within the juris- 
diction of the U.S.S.R., to suspend decisions and orders 
of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics 
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and, to annul orders and instructions of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R, 

Art. 70. The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
and consists of: 

The Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers; 

The Deputy-Chairmen of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers; 

The Chairman of tlie State Planning Committee of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers; 

The Chairman of the State Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers for the Material-Technical Sup- 
ply of the National Economy; 

The Chairman of the State Committee of the U.S.S.R, 
Council of Ministers for Introducing Advanced Tech- 
niques in the National Economy; 

The Chairman of the State Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers for Construction Affairs; 

The U.S.S.R. Ministers; 

The Chairman of the Committee on Art Affairs. 

Art. 71. The Government of the U.S.S.R. or a 
Minister of the U.S.S.R. to whom a question of a 
member of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is ad- 
dressed must give a verbal or written reply in the 
respective Chamber within a period not exceeding 
three days. 

Art. 72. The Ministers of the U.S.S.R. direct the 
branches of state administration which come within 
the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 73. The Ministers of the U.S.S.R., within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of their respective Ministries, 
issue orders and instructions on the basis and in pur- 
suance of the laws in operation, and also of decisions 
and orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
and verify their execution. 

Art. 74. The Ministries of the U.S.S.R. are cither 
all-Union or Union-Republican Ministries. 

Art. 75. Each all-Union Ministry directs the branch 
of state administration entrusted to it throughout the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. either directly or through 
bodies appointed by it. 

Art. 76. The Union-Republic Ministries, as a rule, 
direct the branches of state administration entrusted 
to them through corresponding Ministries of the Union 
Republics; they administer directly only a definite and 
limited number of enterprises according to a list con- 
firmed bv the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 77. The following Ministries are all-Union 
Ministries: 

The Ministry of the Aircraft Industry 

The Ministry of the Automobile and Tractor Industry 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade 

The Ministry of the Navy 

The Ministry of Munitions 

The Ministry of Geological Survey 

The Ministry of Town Development 

The Mini.stry of State Food and Material Reserves 

The Ministry of Agricultural Stocks [Procurements] 

The Ministry of the Machine and Instrument-Making 

Industry 
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The Ministry of the Metallurgical [Iron and Steel] 
Industry 

The MinivStry of the Merchant Marine 
The Ministry of the Oil Industry 
The Ministry of the Communications Equipment In- 
dustry 

The Ministry of Railways 

The Ministry of Inland Water Transport [River Fleet] 
The Ministry of Communications 
The Ministry of the Agricultural Machinery Industry 
The Ministry of the Machine-Tool Industry 
The Ministry of the Building and Road-Building Ma- 
chinery Industry 

The Ministry of Construction of Machine-Building 
Works 

The Ministry of Shipbuilding 

The Ministry of the 'Fransport Machinery Industry 

The Ministry of Labor Reserves 

The Ministry of Construction of Heavy Industry Works 
The Ministry of the Heavy Machine-Building Industry 
The Ministry of the Coal Mining Industry 
The Ministry of the Chemical Industry 
The Ministry of the Electrical Equipment Industry 
The Ministry of Power Stations 

Art. 78. The following Ministries arc Union-Re- 
publican Ministries: 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs 
The Ministry of War 
The Ministry of Higher Education 
The Ministry of State Control 
The Ministry of State Security 
The Ministry of Public Health 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Tlic Ministry of Cinematography 
The Ministry of Light Industry 
The Ministry of Forestry 

The Ministry of the Timber and Paper Industry 

The Ministry of the Meat and Dairy Industry 

The Ministry of the Food Industry 

The Ministry of the Building Materials Industry 

The Ministry of the Fish Industry 

The Ministry of Agriculture 

The Ministry of State Farms 

The Ministry of Trade 

The Ministry of Finance 

The Ministry of Cotton Growing 

The Ministry of Justice 

Chapter VI. The Organs of State Arministration 
OF The Union Republics 

Art. 79, The highest executive and administrative 
organ of the state power of a Union Republic is the 
Council of Ministers of the Union Republic. 

Art, 80. The Council of Ministers of a Union Re- 
public is responsible and accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union Republic, or in the intervals be- 
tween sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union Republic. 


Art. 81. The Council of Ministers of a Union Re- 
public issues decisions and orders on the basis and 
in pursuance of the laws in operation of the U.S.S.R, 
and of the Union Republic, and of the decisions and 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and 
verifies their execution. 

Art. 82. The Council of Ministers of a Union Re- 
public has the right to suspend decisions and orders 
of the Councils of Ministers of its Autonomous Re- 
public.s, and to annul decisions and orders of the 
Executive Committees of the Soviets of Working Peo- 
ple’s Deputies of its Territories, Regions and Autono- 
mous Regions. 

Art. 83. The Council of Ministers of a Union Re- 
public is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union Republic and consists of: 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union Republic; 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers; 

The Chairman of the State Planning Commission; 

The Ministers; 

The Chief of the Arts Administration; 

The Chairman of the Committee for Cultural and 
Educational Institutions. 

Art. 84. The Ministers of a Union Republic direct 
the branches of slate administration wliicli come within 
the jurisdiction of the Union Republic. 

Art. 85. The Ministers of a Union Republic, within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of their respective Min- 
istries, issue orders and instructions on the basis and 
in pursuance of the laws of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Union Republic, of the decisions and orders of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the Council 
of Ministers of the Union Republic, and of the orders 
and instructions of the Union-Republican Ministries 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 86. The Ministries of a Union-Republic are 
cither Union-Republican or Republican Ministries. 

Art. 87. Each Union-Republican Ministry directs 
the branch of state administration entrusted to it, and 
is subordinate both to tlie Council of Ministers of the 
Union Republic and to the corresponding Union-Re- 
publican Ministry of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. S8. Each Republican Ministry directs the 
branch of state administration entrusted to it and is 
directly subordinate to the Council of Ministers of 
the Union Republic. 


Chapter VII. 1 he Higher Organs op State Power 
IN The Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 

Art. 89. The highest organ of stale power in an 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic is the Supreme 
Soviet of the Autonomous Republic. 

Art. 90. The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous 
Republic IS elected by the citizens of the Republic for 

^ 11 ^ representation es- 

tablished by the Constitution of the Autonomous Re- 
public. 

D Supreme Soviet of an Autonomouir 

Republic IS the sole legislative organ of the Autono 
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Art. 92. Each Autonomous Republic has its own 
Constitution, which takes account of the specific fea- 
tures of the Autonomous Republic and is drawn up 
in full conformity with the Constitution of the Union 
Republic. 

Art. 93. The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous 
Republic elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Autonomous Republic and appoints the Council 
of Ministers of the Autonomous Republic, in accord- 
ance with its Constitution. 

Chapter VIII. The Local Organs of State Power 

Art. 94. The organs of state power in territories, 
regions, autonomous regions, areas, districts, cities and 
rural localities (stanitsas, villages, hamlets, kishlaks, 
auls) arc the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. 

Art. 95. The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
of territories, regions, autonomous regions, areas, dis- 
tricts, cities and rural localities (stanitsaji, villages, 
hamlets, kishlaks, auls) are elected by the working 
people of the respective territories, regions, autonomous 
regions, areas, districts, cities or rural localities for 
a term of two years. 

Art. 96. The basis of representation for Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies is determined by the Con- 
stitutions of the Union Republics. 

Art. 97. The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
direct the work of the organs of administration sub- 
ordinate to them, ensure the maintenance of public 
order, the observance of the laws and the protection 
of the rights of citizens, direct local economic and 
cultural affairs and draw up the local budgets. 

Art. 98. The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
adopt decisions and issue orders within the limits of 
the powers vested in them by the laws of the U.S.S.R. 
and of the Union Republic. 

Art. 99. The executive and administrative organ 
of the Soviet of Working People’s Deputies of a terri- 
tory, region, autonomous region, area, district, city 
or rural locality is the Executive Committee elected 
by it, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, a 
Secretary and members. 

Art. ioo. The executive and administrative organ 
of the Soviet of Working People’s Deputies in a small 
locality, in accordance with the Constitution of tlic 
Union Republic, is the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman 
and the Secretary elected by it. 

Art. ioi. The executive organs of the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies are directly accountable 
both to the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
which elected them and to the executive organ of the 
superior Soviet of Working People’s Deputies. 

Chapter IX. The Courts and the Procurator’s 
Office 

Art. 102. In the U.S.S.R. justice is administered 
by the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., the Supreme 
Courts of the Union Republics, the Courts of the 
Territories, Regions, Autonomous Republics, Autono- 
mous Regions and Areas, the Special Courts of the 
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U.S.S.R. established by decision of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., and the People’s Courts. 

Art, 103. In all courts cases are tried with the 
participation of people’s asse.ssors, except in cases spe- 
cially provided for by law. 

Art. 104. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R, is 
the highest judicial organ. The Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. is charged with the supervision of the judicial 
activities of all the judicial organs of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Union Republics. 

Art. 105. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Special Courts of the U.S.S.R. are elected by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. 

Art. 106. The Supreme Courts of the Union Re- 
publics are elected by the Supreme Soviets of the 
Union Republics for a term of five years. 

Art. 107. The Supreme Courts of the Autonomous 
Republics are elected by the Supreme Soviets of the 
Autonomous Republics for a term of five years. 

Art. 108. The Courts of Territories, Regions, Au- 
tonomous Regions and Areas are elected by the Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies of the respective Terri- 
tories, Regions, Autonomous Regions or Areas for a 
term of five years. 

Art. 109. People’s Courts arc elected by the citizens 
of the districts on the basis of universal, direct and 
equal suffrage by secret ballot for a term of three 
years. 

Art. no. Judicial proceedings are conducted in the 
language of the Union Republic, Autonomous Repub- 
lic or Autonomous Region, persons not knowing this 
language l>eing guaranteed the opportunity of fully 
acquainting themselves with the material of the case 
through an interpreter and likewise the right to use 
their own language in court. 

Art. hi. In all Courts of the U.S.S.R. cases arc 
heard in public, unless otherwise provided for by law, 
and the accused is guaranteed the right to defense. 

Art. 1 12. Judges are independent and subject only 
to the law. 

Art. 113. Supreme .supervisory power to ensure the 
strict observance of the law by all Ministries and in- 
stitutions subordinated to them, as well as by officials 
and citizens of the U.S.S.R. generally, is vested in the 
Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 1 14. The Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. 
is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for 
a term of seven years. 

Art. 115. Procurators of Republics, Territories, Re- 
gions, Autonomous Republics and Autonomous Re- 
gions are appointed by the Procurator-General of the 
U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. 

Art. 1 16. Area, district and city procurators are 
appointed by the Procurators of the Union Republics, 
subject to the approval of the Procurator-General of 
the U.S.S.R., for a term of five years. 

Art. 1 1 7. The organs of the Procurator’s Office 
perform their functions independently of any local 
organs whatsoever, being subordinate solely to the 
Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. 
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Chaptir X. Fundamental Richts and Duties op 
Citizens 

Art. ii8. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to 
work, that is, the right to guaranteed employment 
and payment for their work in accordance with its 
quantity and quality. 

The riglit to work is ensured by the socialist or- 
ganization of the national economy, the steady growth 
of the productive forces of Soviet society, the elim- 
ination of the possibility of economic crises, and the 
abolition of unemployment. 

Art, ! 19- Cidzens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to rest and leisure. 

The right to rest and leisure is ensured by the es- 
tablishment of an eight-hour day for factory and office 
workers, the reduction of tlie working day to seven 
or six hours for arduous trades and to four hours in 
shops where conditions of work arc particularly ardu- 
ous, by the institution of annual vacations with full 
pay for factory and office workers, and by the pro- 
vision of a wide network of sanatoria, rest homes and 
clubs for the accommodation of the working people. 

Art. 120. Cidzens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to maintenance in old age and also in case of sickness 
or disability. 

This right is ensured by the extensive development 
of social insurance of factory and office workers at 
state expense, free medical service for the working 
people, and the provision of a wide network of health 
resorts for the use of the working people. 

Art. I2I. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to education. 

This right is ensured by universal and compulsory 
elementary education; by free education up to and 
including the seventh grade; by a system of state 
stipends for students of higher educational establish- 
ments who excel in their studies; by instruction in 
schools being conducted in the native language, and 
by the organization in the factorie.s, state farms, ma- 
chine and tractor stations, and collective farms of free 
vocational, technical and agronomic training for the 
working people. 

Art. 122. Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded 
equal rights with men in all spheres of economic, 
government, cultural, political and other public ac- 
tivity. 

The possibility of exercising these rights is ensured 
by women being accorded an equal right with men 
to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social 
insurance and education, and by state protection of 
the interests of mother and child, state aid to mothers 
of large families and unmarried mothers, maternity 
leave with full pay, and the provision of a wide net- 
work of maternity homes, nurseries, and kindergartens. 

Art. 123. Equality of rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., irrespective of their nationality or race, in 
all spheres of economic, government, cultural, political 
and other public activity, is an indefeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, 
or conversely, the establishment of any direct or in- 
direct privileges for, citizens on account of their race 


or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial or 
national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is pun- 
ishable by law. 

Art. 124. In order to ensure to citizens freedom 
of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
from the state, and the school from the church. Free- 
dom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens. 

Art. 125. In conformity with the interests of the 
working people, and in order to strengthen the so- 
cialist system, the citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guar- 
anteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of the press; 

c) freedom of assembly, including the holding of 
mass meetings; 

d) freedom of street processions and demonstra- 
tions. 

These civil rights are ensured by placing at the dis- 
posal of the working people and their organizations 
printing presses, stocks of paper, public buildings, the 
streets, communications facilities and other material 
requisites for the exercise i)f these rights. 

Art. 126. In confornjjf, with the interests of the 
working people, and in order to develop the organiza- 
tional initiative and political activity of the masses of 
the people, citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed the 
right to unite in public organizations; trade unions, 
cooperative societies, youth organizations, s{X)rt and 
defense organizations, cultural, technical and scientific 
societies; and the most active and politically conscious 
citizens in the ranks of the working class and other 
sections of the working people unite in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), which is the 
vanguard of the working people in their struggle to 
strengthen and develop the .socialist system and is the 
leading core of all organizations of the working people, 
both public and state. 

Art. 127. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed 
inviolability of the person. No person may be placed 
under arrest except by decision of a court or with 
the sanction of a procurator. 

Art. 128. The inviolability of the homes of citizens 
and privacy of correspondence arc protected by law. 

Art. 129. The U.S.S.R. affords the right of asylum 
to foreign citizens persecuted for defending the in- 
terests of the working people, or for scientific activities, 
or for struggling for national liberation. 

Art. 130. It is the duty of every citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. to abide by the Constitution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, to observe the law.s, to 
maintain labor discipline, honestly to [>erform public 
duties, and to respect the rules of socialist intercourse. 

Art. 131. It is the duty of every citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. to safeguard and fortify public, socialist prop- 
erty as the sacred and inviolable foundation of the 
Soviet .system, as the source of the wealth and might 
of the country, as the source of the prosperity and 
culture of all the working people. 

Persons committing offenses against public, socialist 
property are enemies of the People. 
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A»r, 152. Universal military service is law. 

Military service in the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. 
is an honorable duty of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 133. To defend the country is the sacred duty 
of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. Treason to the mother- 
land — violation of the oath of allegiance, desertion to 
the enemy, impairing the military power of the state, 
espionage — is punishable with all the severity of the 
law as the most heinous of crimes. 

Chapter XL The Electoral System 

Art. 134. Members of all Soviets of Working Peo- 
ple’s Deputies — of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics, the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of the Terri- 
tories and Regions, the Supreme Soviets of the Au- 
tonomous Republics, the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies of the Autonomous Regions, and the area, 
district, city and rural (stanitsa, village, hamlet, kish- 
lak, aul) Soviets of Working People’s Deputies — arc 
cho.sen by the electors on the basis of universal, ^qual 
and direct suffrage by secret ballot. 

Art. 135. Elections of deputies are universal: all 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. who have reached the age of 
eighteen, irrespective of race or nationality, sex, reli- 
gion, education, domicile, social origin, property status 
or past activities, have the right to vote in the election 
of deputies, with the exception of insane persons and 
persons who have been convicted by a court of law 
and who.se sentences include deprivation of electoral 
rights. 

Every citizen of the U.S.S.R. who has reached the 
age of twenty-three is eligible for election to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., irrespective of race or 
nationality, sex, religion, education, domicile, social 
origin, property status or past activities. 

Art. 136- Elections of deputies arc equal: each citi- 
zen has one vote; all citizens participate in elections on 
an equal footing. 

Art. 137. Women have the right to elect and be 
elected on equal terms with men. 


' Art. 138- Citizens serving in the Armed Forces of 
the U.S.S.R. have the right to elect and be elected on 
equal terms with all other cidzens. 

Art. 139. Elccdons of depudes arc direct; all Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies, from rural and city 
Soviets of Working People’s Depudes to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., are elected by the cidzens by 
direct vote. 

Art. 140, Voting at elections of depudes is secret 

Art. 141. Candidates are nominated by election dis- 
trict. 

The right to nominate candidates is secured to pub- 
lic organizations and societies of the working people: 
Communist Party organizations, trade unions, coopera- 
tives, youth organizations and cultural societies. 

Art. 142. It is the duty of every deputy to report to 
his electors on his work and on the work of his Soviet 
of Working People’s Depudes, and he may be recalled 
at any time upon decision of a majority of the electors 
in the manner established by law. 

Chapter XII. Arms, Flag, Capital 

Art. 143. The arms of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics are a sickle and hammer against a globe de- 
picted in the rays of the sun and surrounded by cars 
of grain, with the inscription “Workers of All Coun- 
tries, Unite!” in the languages of the Union Republics. 
At the top of the arms is a five-pointed star. 

Art. 144. The state flag of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is of red cloth with the sickle and 
hammer depicted in gold in the upper corner near the 
staff and above them a five-pointed red star bordered 
in gold. The ratio of the width to the length is 1:2. 

Art. 145. The Capital of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is the City of Moscow. 

Chapter XIII. Procedure for Amending the 
Constitution 

Art. 146, The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. may be 
amended only by decision of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. adopted by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the votes in each of its Chambers, 
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The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks), as a Section of the Communist International, 
is the organized vanguard of the working class of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the highest form 
of its class organization. In its activities the Party is 
guided by the theory of Marxism-Leninism. 

The Party exercises the leadership of the working 
class, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, of the entire 
Soviet people, ia the struggle for the consolidation of 
the dictatorship of the working class, for the consolida- 
tion and development of the socialist system, for the 
victory of communism. 

The Party is the guiding nucleus of all organiza- 
tions of the working people, both public and state, 
and ensures the successful construction of the commu- 
nist society. 

The Party is a united militant organization bound 
together by a conscious discipline which is equally 
binding on all its members. The Party is strong be- 
cause of its solidarity, unity of will and unity of ac- 
tion, which are incompatible with any deviation from 
its program and rules, with any violation of Party dis- 
cipline, with factional groupings, or with double-deal- 
ing. The Party purges its ranks of persons who violate 
its program, rules or discipline. 

The Party demands from its members active and 
self-sacrificing work in carrying out its program and 
rules, in fulfilling all decisions of the Party and its 
lx)dies, and in ensuring the unity of its ranks and the 
consolidation of fraternal international relations among 
the working people of the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 
as well as with the proletarians of all countries of the 
world. 

1. Party Members, Their Duties and Rights 

1. A Party member is one who accepts the program 
of the Party, works in one of its organizations, sub- 
mits to its decisions and pays membership dues. 

2. It is the duty of a Party member: 

a) To work untiringly to improve his political knowl- 

^ Newly added parts or Articles are introduced by a f. 


edge and to master the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism; 

b) Strictly to observe Party discipline, to take an 
active part in the political life of the Party and the 
country, and to carry into practice the policy of the 
Party and the decisions of its bodies; 

c) To set an example in the ol)servance of labor and 
state discipline, to master the technique of his work 
and constantly to improve his industrial or business 
qualifications; 

d) Constantly to strengthen the ties with the masses, 
promptly to respond to the needs and demands of the 
working people, and to explain to the masses the policy 
and decisions of the Party. 

3. A Party member has the right: 

a) To take part in the free and business-like discus- 
sion at Party meetings or in the Party press of practi- 
cal questions of Party policy; 

b) To criticize any Party worker at Party meetings; 

c) To elect and be elected to Party organs; 

d) To demand to be present in person whenever de- 
cisions are taken regarding his activities or conduct; 

c) To address any question or statement to any Party 
body, up to and including the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

4. Members are admitted to the Party only individ- 
ually. New mcml)crs are admitted from among the can- 
didate members who have been through the specified 
probationary period. Membership of the Party is open 
to conscientious and active workers, peasants and in- 
tellectuals who arc devoted to the cause of commu- 
nism. 

Persons may join the Party on attaining the age of 
eighteen. 

The procedure of admission of candidate members 
to full Party membership is as follows: 

a) Applicants for Party membership must submit rec- 
ommendations from three Party members who have a 
Party standing of not less than three years and who 
know the applicants from having worked with them 
for not less than one year. 

(Note 1. In the case of members of the Young Com- 
munist League applying for membership of the Party, 
the recommendation of a district committee of the 
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Y.C.L. is equivalent to the recommendation of one 
Party member.) 

(Note 2, Members and alternate members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B) shall refrain from 
giving recommendations.) 

b) Applications for Party membership arc discussed 
and decided at the general meeting of a primary Party 
organization, whose decision takes effect after endorse- 
ment by the district Party committee, or by the city 
Party committee in cities with no district divisions. 

The presence of the rccommcnders at the discussion 
of applications for Party membership is not essential. 

c) Persons up to the age of twenty may join die 
Party only through the Young Communist League. 

d) Former members of other parties arc admitted to 
the C.P.S.U.(B.) in exceptional cases and require the 
recommendation of five Party members: three of ten 
years’ Party standing and two of pre-revolutionary 
Party standing. They may be admitted only through a 
primary Party organization, and the endorsement of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) is essential. 

5. Persons recommending applicants for admission 
to the Party arc rcsjxmsible for their bona fides. 

6. 7 ’he Party standing of a candidate member admit- 
ted to full membership dates from the day of the deci- 
sion of the general meeting of the primary Party or- 
ganization to adopt him as full member. 

7. A member of one Party organization who removes 
to the locality of another Party organization shall be 
entered on the membership rolls of the latter. 

{Note: The transfer of Party members from one or- 
ganization to another is effected in accordance with 
regulations laid down by the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B).). 

8. A F^arty member or candidate member who fails 
to pay membership dues for three months in succes- 
sion without suflicient reason is regarded as having 
dropped out of the Party; a decision to thjs effect is 
taken by the primary Party organization and is subject 
to endorsement by the Party district committee or city 
committee. 

9. The ciucstion of the expulsion of any member 
from the Party is decided by the general meeting of the 
primary Party organization to which he belongs and 
must be endorsed by the Party district or city commit- 
tee. The decision of a district or city committee to ex- 
pel a member takes effect only when endorsed by the 
regional committee, territorial committee, or Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of a Union Re- 
public. 

TO. Until such time as his expulsion is endorsed by 
the regional committee, territorial commitcc or Cen- 
tral Committee of a Communist Party of a Union Re- 
public, the Party member retains his membership card 
and is entitled to attend closed Party meetings. 

Regional committees, territorial committees and Cen- 
tral Committees of Communist Parties of Union Re- 
publics shall announce in the local Party press the ex- 
pulsion of Party members and indicate tlie reasons for 
expulsion, and shall likewise announce the reinstate- 
ment of persons wrongfully expelled from the Party. 


tii. When the question of the expulsion of a Party 
member or the reinstatement of an expelled member is 
discussed, the maximum caution and comradely consid- 
eration must be exercised, and the grounds for the ac- 
cusations brought against the Party member thoroughly 
investigated. 

In the case of minor offenses (failure to attend meet- 
ings, unpunctual payment of membership dues, etc.) 
the measures of Party education and influence specified 
in the Rules should be applied, and not expulsion from 
the Party, which is the supreme Party penalty. 

ti2. Appeals against expulsion from the Party must 
be examined by the Party bodies to which they are 
addressed within not more than two weeks from the 
date of receipt. 

II. Candidate Membeks 

13. All persons desirous of joining the Party must 
pass through a probationary period as candidate mem- 
bers, the object of which is to give them an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with the program, 
rules and tactics of the Party and to enable the Party 
organizations to test the personal qualities of the can- 
didates. 

14. The procedure of admission of candidate mem- 
bers (individual admission, submission of recommen- 
dations and their verification, decision of the primary 
organization as to admission and the endorsement of 
the decision) is identical with the prexedure of ad- 
mission of Party members. 

15. The period of probationary membership is fixed 
at one year. 

16. Candidate members attend the meetings of the 
organization to which they are attached, and have a 
voice but no vote. 

17. Candidate members pay the usual membership 
dues to the local Party committee. 

III. Organizational Structure of the Party, Inner- 
Party Democracy 

18. The guiding principle of the organizational struc- 
ture of the Party is democratic centralism, which sig- 
nifies: 

a) The election of all leading Party bodies, from the 
highest to the lowest; 

b) Periodical reports of the Party bodies to their 
Party organizations; 

c) Strict Party discipline and subordination of the 
minority to the majority; 

d) The absolutely binding character of the decisions 
of higher bodies upon lower lx)dies. 

19. The Party is built on the territorial-industrial 
principle: a Party organization serving a given area is 
regarded as higher than any Party organization serving 
part of that area; and a Party organization serving a 
whole branch of work is regarded as higher than any 
Party organization serving part of that branch of 
work. 

20. All Party organizations are autonomous in the 
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decision of local questions, provided that their decisions 
do not conflict with the decisions of the Party. 

21. The highest governing body in each Party or- 
ganization is the general membership meeting (in the 
case of primary organizations), conference (c.g., in the 
case of district or regional organizations), or congress 
(in the case of Communist Parties of Union Republics 
and in the case of the C.P.S,U.(B.)). 

22. The general meeting, conference or congress 
elects a bureau or committee which acts as its execu- 
tive body and directs all the current work of the par- 
ticular organization. 

t23. Voting by lists of candidates in the election of 
Party bodies is forbidden. Voting shall be by individ- 
ual candidates, every Party member being ensured the 
unlimited right to challenge the candidates nominated 
and to criticize them. Voting of candidates shall be by 
secret ballot. 

t24. In all republican, territorial and regional cen- 
tres, as well as in the larger industrial centres, meet- 
ings of the active members {actives) of the city Party 
organizations shall be convened for the discussion of 
the more important decisions of the Party and the 
Government- Actives shall be convened not for parade 
and the formal and ceremonial approval of decisions, 
but for their genuine discussion. 

In large centres, meetings of district as well as city 
Party actives shall be convened. 

t25. The free and business-like discussion of ques- 
tions of Party policy in individual organizations or in 
the Party as a whole is the inalienable right of every 
Party member and logically follows from inner-party 
democracy. Only on the basis of inner-party democracy 
is it possible to develop Bolshevik sclf<riticism and to 
strengthen Party discipline, which must be conscious 
and not mechanical. But wide discussion, especially 
discussion on an All-Union scale, of questions of Parly 
policy must be so organized as to prevent it leading 
to attempts by an insignificant minority to impose 
their will upon the vast majority of the Party, or to 
attempts to form factional groupings which break the 
unity of the Party, attempts at splits which may shake 
the strength and firmness of the dictatorship of the 
working class. Therefore, a wide discussion on an All- 
Union scale can be regarded as necessary only if: a) 
this necessity is recognized by at least several local 
Party organizations of the scale of a region or repub- 
lic; b) if there is not a sufficiently solid majority on 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U,(B.) on impor- 
tant questions of Party policy; c) if in spite of the 
existence of a solid majority on the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.) advocating a definite standpoint, 
the Central Committee still deems it necessary to test 
the correctness of its policy by means of a discu.ssion in 
the Party, Only compliance with these conditions can 
lifeguard the Party against abuse of inner-Party de- 
mocracy by anti-Party elements, only under these con- 
ditions is it possible to count on inner-Party dcmcxracy 
benefiting the cause and on it not being used to the 
detriment of the Party and the working class. 


26. The scheme of Party organization is as follows: 

a) Party as a whole — All-Union Congress, Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), All-Union Conference; 

b) Regions, territories, Union Republics — regional or 
territorial conferences, congresses of the Communist 
Parties of Union Republics, regional committees, terri- 
torial committees, Central Committees of the Commu- 
nist Parties of the Union Republics; 

c) Areas — area conferences, area committees; 

d) Cities, districts — city and district conferences, city 
and district committees; 

e) Factories, villages, collective farms, machine and 
tractor stations, units of the Red Army and Navy, of- 
fices — ^gcnerarl meetings, conferences of primary Party 
organizations, bureaus of primary Party organizations. 

27. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) has 
the following administrations and departments for the 
performance of the practical work involved in carrying 
out of Party decisions: a) Cadres Administration,^ b) 
Propaganda and Agitation Administration, c) Organi- 
zation and Instruction Department, d) Agricultural 
Department, e) School Department; in the area com- 
mittees, regional committees, territorial committees and 
Central Committees of the Communist Parties of Union 
Republics: a) Cadres Department, b) Propaganda and 
Agitation Department, c) Organization and Instruction 
Department, d) Agricultural Department, c) Military 
Department; in the city committees and district com- 
mittees: a) Cadres Department, b) Propaganda and 
Agitation Department, c) Organization and Instruction 
Department, d) Military Department.^ 

It is the function of the Military Departments to as- 
sist the military authorities in organizing the registra- 
tion of persons liable to military service, in the calling 
up of recruits, in mobilization in the event of war, in 
the organization of air defence, etc. 

The direction of the Propaganda and Agitation De- 
partments and the Cadres Departments of regional 
committees, territorial committees and Central Com- 
mittees of the Communist Parties of the Union Repub- 
lics shall be entrusted to special secretaries. 

28. Every Party organization, once it is finally con- 
firmed, has the right to have its own seal, but only 
widi the sanction of the competent higher Party or- 
ganization. 

IV. Higher Party Organs 

29. The supreme organ of the C,P.S.U.(B.) is the 
Party Congress. Ordinary congresses are convened not 
less than once in three years. Extraordinary congresses 
arc convened by the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) on its own initiative or at the demand 
of not less than one-third of the total membership rep- 

*• Abolished in late 1948 when a uniform system of eco- 
nomic sections was cstabli.shed (for Agriculture, Machine 
Construction, Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Transport and 
Communications, Administration of, including government, 
military affairs, science, education — and Planning, Finance 
and Trade). Placement of personnel is now handled by 
these sections. {Pravda, August 10, 1949.) 

® Sec note 2. 
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rcs<itited at the preceding Party congress. The convoca- 
tioii of a Party Congress and its agenda shall be an* 
nounced not later than six wecLs before the Congress. 
Extraordinary congresses shall be convened within two 
months. 

The Congress is regarded as properly constituted if 
the delegates represent not less than one-half of the 
total Party membership represented at the preceding 
ordinary congress. 

The ba.sis of representation at a Party Congress is de- 
termined by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.{B.). 

30. In the event of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) failing to call an extraordinary congress 
within the period specified in clause 29, the organiza- 
tions which demanded it have the right to form an 
Organization Committee which shall enjoy the powers 
of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.IJ.(B.) as re- 
gards the convocation of the extraordinary congress. 

31. The Congress: 

a) Hears and acts on the reports of the Central Com- 
mittcec of the C.P.S.U.(B.), of the Central Auditing 
Commission, and of other central organizations; 

b) Revises and amends the program and rules of the 
Party; 

c) Determines the tactical line of the Party on major 
questions of current policy; 

d) Elects the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
and the Central Auditing Commission. 

31. The number of members to be elected to the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) and to the 
Central Auditing Commission is determined by the 
Congress. In the event of members dropping out of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), their 
places arc filled from among the alternate members 
elected by the Congress. 

33. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
holds not less than one plenary meeting every four 
months. Alternate members of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U,(B.) attend its plenary meetings with 
voice but no vote. 

34. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) sets 
up a Political Bureau for political work, an Organiza- 
tion Bureau for the general direction of organizational 
work, a Secretariat for current work of an organiza- 
tional or executive nature and a Party Control Com- 
mission to keep check on the way decisions of the 
Party and the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
are fulfilled. 

35. The Party Control Commission: 

a) Keeps a check on the way the decisions of the 
Party and of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) arc fulfilled by Party organizations and Soviet 
and economic bodies; 

b) Investigates the work of local Party organiza- 
tions; 

c) Takes action against those who have violated the 
program or rules of the C.P.S.U. (B.), or Party disci- 
pline. 

36. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) 
guides the entire work of the Party in the interval 
between congresses, represents the Party in its relations 
with other parties, organizations and institutions, sets 
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up various Party institutioiis and guides their activities, 
appoints the editorial boards of the central organs 
under its control and confirms the appointment of the 
editorial boards of the Party organs of big local organi- 
zations, organizes and manages enterprises of a public 
character, distributes the forces and resources of the 
Party and manages the central funds. 

The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) directs 
the work of the central Soviet and public organiza- 
tions through the Party groups within them. 

t37. In the interval between Party congresses the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) convenes, not 
less than once a year, ^n All-Union Party Conference 
consisting of the representatives of the local Party or- 
ganizations for the discussion of urgent problems of 
Party policy. 

The delegates to the All-Union Conference are 
elected at plenary meetings of regional committees, ter- 
ritorial committees, and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Parties of the Union Republics. 

The procedure for the election of delegates to the 
All-Union Conference and the basis of representation 
are determined by the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.). 

Members of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) who have not been elected as delegates from local 
organizations have a voice at the All-Union Confer- 
ence, but no vote. 

t38. The All-Union Conference has the right to re- 
place part of the membership of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. (B.), that is, to remove such 
members of the Central Committee as have failed to 
cope with their duties as members of that body, and 
to replace them by others, in a number, however, not 
exceeding one-fifth of the membership of the Central 
Committee elected at the Party Congress. 

The All-Union Conference replenishes the member- 
ship of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) 
from among the alternate members of that body elected 
by the Party Congress, and elects in their place a corre- 
sponding number of new alternate members. 

t39. The decisions of the All-Union Conference arc 
subject to endorsement by the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U. (B.), with the exception of decisions to 
replace members of the Central Committee and to 
elect new members and alternate members to that 
body. 

Decisions of the All-Union Conference endorsed by 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.) arc binding 
on all Party organizations. 

40. In order to strengthen Bolshevik leadership and 
political work, the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.) has the right to create Political Departments and 
to assign Party organizers of the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U.(B,) to lagging sectors of socialist con- 
struction which have acquired special importance for 
the national economy and the country in general; and, 
in the measure that the Political Departments com- 
plete their urgent tasks, to convert them into ordinary 
Party organs on the industrial-territorial principle* 

The work of the Political Departments is governed 
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by special instructions endorsed by the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

41. The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B,) 
keeps the Party organizations regularly informed of 
its work. 

442. The Central Auditing Commission: a) investi- 
gates whether affairs are handled expeditiously and 
properly by the central organs of the Party and 
whether the apparatus of the Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) is working smoothly, 
and b) audits the accounts of the treasury and the 
enterprises of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.). 

V. The Regional, Territorial and Republican Party 
Organizations 

43. The highest organ of a regional, territorial or 
republican Party organization is the regional or terri- 
torial Party conference or the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Union Republic, and, in the in- 
terval between them, the regional committee, terri- 
torial committee or Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Union Republic. They guide them- 
selves in their activities by the decisions of the Commu- 
nist Parry of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and its 
leading bodies. 

44. Ordinary regional or territorial conferences or 
congresses of the Communist Parties of Union Repub- 
lics are convened once every eighteen months by the 
particular regional or territorial committee or Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Union Re- 
public. Extraordinary conferences or congresses are 
convened by decision of the particular regional com- 
mittee, territorial committee or Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Union Republic, or at the 
demand of one-third of the total membership of the 
organizations belonging to the regional, territorial or 
republican Party organization. 

The basis of representation at regional or territorial 
conferences or congresses of Communist Parties of 
Union Republics is determined by the particular re- 
gional committee, territorial committee or Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Union Re- 
public. 

Regional and territorial conferences and congresses 
of Communist Parties of Union Republics hear and act 
on the reports of the regional or territorial committee, 
or Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Union Republic, of the Auditing Commission and of 
the other regional, territorial or republican organiza- 
tions, discuss questions of Party, Soviet, Economic and 
trade union work in the particular region, territory or 
republic, and elect a regional committee, territorial 
committee or Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Union Republic, as the case may be, an 
Auditing Commission and delegates to the All-Union 
Congress of the Party. 

45. Regional and territorial committees and Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of the Union 
Republics each appoint an executive body for the per- 
formance of current work, consisting of not more than 


eleven persons and of four or five secretaries, including 
a first secretary, a second secretary, a cadres secretary 
and a propaganda secretary, to be confirmed by the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.). The secre- 
taries must have a Party standing of not less than five 
years. 

46. The regional committees, territorial committees 
and Central Committees of the Communist Parties of 
the Union Republics organize various Party institu- 
tions within their particular region, territory or repub- 
lic, guide their activities, appoint the editorial board 
of the regional, territorial or republican Party organ 
which works under their control, direct the Party 
groups in the non-Party organizations, organize and 
conduct their own enterprises of general importance 
to the particular region, territory or republic, distrib- 
ute within the limits of their organization the forces 
and resources of the Party, and manage the Party 
funds of the region, territory or republic. 

47. Plenary meetings of regional committees, terri- 
torial committees and Central Committees of the Com- 
munist Parties of the Union Republics are convened 
at least once every three months. 

48. Party organizations in autonomous republics and 
in national and other regions forming part of a terri- 
tory or Union Republic work under the direction of 
their particular territorial committee or Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Union Republic 
and guide their internal life by the regulations set forth 
in Section V of the Party Rules relating to regional, 
territorial and republican organizations. 

VI, fAREA Party Organizations 

49. Area Party organizations arc formed in regions, 
territories and republics which have areas. 

The highest organ of an area Party organization is 
the Area Party Ojnfercnce which is convened by the 
area committee at least once in eighteen months; ex- 
traordinary conferences arc convened by decision of the 
area committee or at the demand of one-third of the 
total membership of the organizations belonging to the 
area organization. 

The area conference hears and acts on the reports of 
the area committee, the auditing commission and the 
other area Party organizations, elects the area Party 
committee, the auditing commission and tlie delegates 
to the regional or territorial conference, or the congress 
of the Communist Party of the Union Republic. 

50. Each area committee elects a bureau consisting 
of not more than nine persons and four secretarie.s — a 
first secretary, a second secretary, a cadres secretary 
and a propaganda secretary. The secretaries must have 
a Party standing of not less than three years. Secre- 
taries of area committees must be confirmed by the 
regional committee, territorial committee or Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Union Re- 
public. 

51. Area committees organize various Party institu- 
tions within the area and direct their activities, appoint 
the editorial board of the area Party organ which 
works under their direction and control, direct the 
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Party groups in non-Party organizations, organize their 
own enterprises of importance to their area, distribute 
within the limits of their area the forces and resources 
of the Party, and manage the area Party funds. 

VII. City and District (Rural and Urban) Party 
Organizations 

52. City and district Party conferences are convened 
by the city and district committees at least once a year; 
extraordinary conferences are convened by decision of 
the city or district committee, or at the demand of one- 
third of the total membership of the organizations in 
the city or district. 

The city or district conference hears and acts on the 
reports of the city or district committee, of the audit- 
ing commission and other city or district institutions, 
elects the city or district committee, the auditing com- 
mission and the delegates to territorial or regional con- 
ference or the congress of the Communist Party of the 
Union Republic. 

53. Each city or district committee elects a bureau 
consisting of from seven to nine persons and three sec- 
retaries. Secretaries of city and district committees must 
have a Party standing of not less than three years. 
Secretaries of city and district committees must be con- 
firmed by the regional committee, territorial committee 
or Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Unk:)n Repuljlic. 

54. The city or district committee organizes and con- 
firms the primary Party organizations in industrial en- 
terprises, state farms, machine and tractor stations, col- 
lective farms and offices, keeps a register of Commu- 
nists, organizes various Party institutions in the city or 
district and guides their activities, appoints the edi- 
torial board of the city or district Party organ which 
works under its direction and control, directs the Party 
groups in the non-Party organizations, organizes its 
own enterprises of general importance for the city or 
district, distributes the forces and resources of the 
Party in the city or district, and manages the city or 
district Party funds. The city or district committee sub- 
mits to the regional committee, territorial committee 
or Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Union Republic reports on its activities at times and 
in the form established by the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

55. Plenary meetings of the city or district commit- 
tee are convened not less than once in six weeks. 

56. In big cities, district organizations subordinate 
to the city committee may be set up with the permis- 
sion of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

VIII. Primary Party Organizations 

57. The primary Party organizations are the basis of 
the Party. 

Primary Party organizations arc set up in mills, fac- 
tories, state farms, machine and tractor stations and 
other economic establishments, in collective farms, 
units of the Red Army and Navy, in villages, offices, 
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educational establishments, etc., where there arc not 
less than three Party members. 

In factories, collective farms, offices, etc., where there 
arc less than three Party members, candidate member 
or Party and Young Communist League groups arc 
set up headed by a Party organizer appointed by the 
district committee, city committee or political depart- 
ment. 

Primary Party organizations are confirmed by the 
district or city committees or by the competent politi- 
cal departments. 

58. In factories, offices, collective farms, etc., where 
tlierc are over one hundred Party members and can- 
didate members, shop, sectional, departmental, etc., 
Party organizations may be formed within the general 
primary Party organization covering the whole fac- 
tory, office, etc., subject to the approval in each par- 
ticular case of the district or city committee or of the 
political department, as the case may be. 

Within the shop, sectional, etc., organizations, and 
within primary Party organizations with less than one 
hundred members and candidate members, Party 
groups may be formed in the brigades or machine 
units of the enterprise. 

59. In large factories and offices where there arc 
over five hundred Party members and candidate mem- 
bers, factory committees may be formed, the sanedon 
of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) being 
required in every case; tlic shop Party organizations 
in such establishments are granted the rights of pri- 
mary Party organizations. 

60. The primary Party organization connects the 
mass of the workers, peasants and intellectuals with the 
leading organs of the Party. Its task is: 

a) To conduct agitational and organizational work 
among the masses for the carrying out of the Party 
slogans and decisions, and to ensure effective leader- 
ship of the factory press; 

b) To recruit new members for the Party and to 
organize their political education; 

c) To assist the district committee, city committee 
or political department in all its practical work; 

d) To mobilize the efforts of the masses in the fac- 
tories, stare farms, collective farms, etc,, for the fulfill- 
ment of the production plan, for the strengthening of 
Ialx)r discipline and for the development of socialist 
emulation and shock work; 

c) To combat laxity and mismanagement in fac- 
tories, state farms and collective farms, and to show 
a daily concern for the improvement of the cultural 
and living conditions of the workers and collective 
farmers; 

f) To take an active part in the economic and po- 
litical life of the country. 

t6i. In order to enhance the role of the primary 
Party organizations in productive establishments, in- 
cluding state farms, collective farms and machine and 
tractor stations, and their responsibility for the state 
of the work in the establishments, these organizations 
have the right of control over the work of the manage- 
ment of their particular establishments. 

It is the duty of Party organizations in People’s Com- 
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missariats, which, owing to the specific condidons of 
their work, cannot exercise functions of control to 
draw attention to defects in the work of their institu- 
tion, to note shortcomings in the work of the People's 
Commissariat and of any of its personnel and to com- 
municate their information and opinions to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) and to the heads 
of the People's Commissariat. 

Secretaries of primary Party organizations in People’s 
Commissariats arc endorsed by the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U.(B.). 

All Communists working in the central apparatus of 
a People’s Commissariat belong to one general Party 
organization of the People’s Commissariat. 

62. For the performance of current work the pri- 
mary Party organization elects a bureau consisting of 
not more than eleven persons for a term of one year. 

Bureaus of primary Party organizations are formed 
in organizations with not less than fifteen members. 

In Party organizations having less than fifteen mem- 
bers, no bureaus are formed, but a secretary of the 
primary Party organization is elected. 

With the object of rapidly training and educating 
Party members in collective leadership, a shop Party 
organization with not less than fifteen and not more 
than one hundred members has the right to elect a 
bureau of the shop Party organization consisting of 
from three to five persons; a shop organization with 
over one hundred members may elect a bureau of from 
five to seven persons. 

In primary Party organizations with not more than 
one hundred Party members, the Party work is con- 
ducted as a rule by comrades who arc not exempted 
from their regular jobs. 

Primary Party organizations with about one thou- 
sand Party members have two to three paid workers, 
and organizations with about three thousand or more 
members, four or five full-time workers. 

Secretaries of primary and shop Party organizations 
must have a Party standing of at least one year. 

IX. tTHE Party and the Young Communist League ^ 

63. The Leninist Young Communist League con- 
ducts its activities under the guidance of the C.P.S.U. 
(B.). The Central Committee of the Y.C.L., as its 
leading body, is subordinated to the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.S.U, (B.). The activities of the local or- 
ganizations of the Y.C.L. arc directed and controlled 
by the appropriate republican, territorial, regional, city 
and district organizations of the Party. 

64. Members of the Y.C.L. shall retire from that 
body from the moment they become members or can- 
didate members of the Party, provided they do not fill 
leading posts in the Y.C.L. organizations. 

65. The Y.C.L. is an active assistant of the Party in 
all state and economic work. The Y.C.L, organizations 
must be in effect active vehicles of the Party’s direc- 
tions in all spheres of socialist construction, especially 
where there arc no primary Party organizations. 

^Cf. Nos. 104 and 159. 


66. Y.C.L, organizations enjoy wide initiative in di^ 
cussing and submitting to the appropriate Party organi- 
zations all questions designed to remove defects in the 
work of their factory, collective farm, state farm or 
office and to help them to improve their work, to or- 
ganize socialist emulation and shock work, to conduct 
mass campaigns, etc. 

X. Party Organizations in the Red Army and Navy 

AND IN THE TRANSPORT SySTEM ^ 

67. The guidance of Party work in the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army is exercised by the Political Ad- 
ministration of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army 
which functions as the Military Department of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.), and in the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Navy and in the transport sys- 
tem by the Political Administration of the Navy and 
the Political Administrations of the transport system 
which function respectively as the Naval Department 
and the corresponding Transport Department of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.). 

The Political Administrations of the Red Army, the 
Navy, and the transport system perform their work of 
guidance through Political Departments, Military Com- 
missars and Party organizers appointed by them, and 
through Party Commissions elected at army, Navy and 
railway conferences. 

Party organizations in the Red Army, Navy and in 
the transport system work on the basis of special in- 
structions confirmed by the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.). 

68. The chiefs of political departments of military 
areas, fleets and armies, and the chiefs of the political 
departments of the railways must be Party members of 
five years’ standing, and the chiefs of political depart- 
ments of divisions and brigades Party members of 
three years’ standing. 

69. The political organs must maintain close contact 
with the local Party committees by means of the con- 
stant participation of the leaders of the political organs 
and the military commissars in the local Party commit- 
tees, as well as by means of regular reports made to 
the Party Committees by the chiefs of tlie political or- 
gans and by the military commissars on the political 
work in the military units, and by the political depart- 
ments on the railways. 

XL Party Groups in Non-Party Organizations 

70. At all congresses and conferences and in all 
elected bodies of Soviet, trade union, cooperative and 
other mass organizations where there are not less than 
three Party members, Party groups are formed whose 
task It is to strengthen the influence of the Party in 
every respect and to carry out the Party policy among 
the non-Party people, to strengthen Party and state 
discipline, to combat bureaucracy, and to keep a check 
on the way Party and Soviet directions arc fulfilled. 

The group elects a secretary for its current work. 

« Cf. No. 128. 
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71. The Party groups arc subordinated to the appro- 
priate Party organizations (Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.), Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Union Republic, territorial committee, re- 
gional committee, area committee, city committee, or 
district committee). 

In all questions the groups must strictly and un- 
swervingly be guided by the decisions of the leading 
Party organs. 

XII. Penalties for Violation of Party Discipline 

72. The maintenance of Party unity, relentless meas- 
ures against the slightest attempt of double-dealing, 
factional struggle or splits, and the observance of Party 
and state discipline are primary duties of all Party 
members and of all Party organizations. 

73. Decisions of Party and Soviet centres must be car- 
ried out promptly and accurately. Failure to carry out 
decisions of a higher organization, or any other of- 
fense regarded as culpable by the public opinion of 
the Party, entails: for organizations — censure and a 
general rc-registration (dissolution of the organiza- 
tion); for individual Party members — censure in one 
form or another (admonition, reprimand, etc.), public 
censure, temporary removal from rcsjx)nsible Party and 
Soviet work, expulsion from the Party, and expulsion 
from the Party with notification of tlie offense to the 
administrative and judicial authorities. 

74. In cases of violation of Party or state discipline, 
or the revival or commission of double-dealing and 
factionalism on the part of a member of the Central 
Ckimmiitce of the C.P.S.U.(B.), lite Central Committee 
has the right to expel him from the Central Committee 


of the C.P.S.U.(B.), and, as an extreme measure, to 
expel him from the Party. 

A condition precedent to the application of such an 
extreme measure to a member or thernate member of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) must be 
the convocation of a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) to which all alternate 
members of the Central Committee arc invited. If a 
two-thirds majority of such a general assembly of the 
most responsible leaders of the Party deem it necessary 
to expel the member of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U,(B.) from the Central Committee or from the 
Party, this measure shall be put into effect immedi- 
ately. 

XIII. Party Funds 

75. The funds of the Party and of its organizations 
consist of membership dues, revenue from Party enter- 
prises and other items of revenue. 

76. The membership dues payable monthly by Party 
members and candidate members arc as follows: 

Month!/ Wages Dues 

Up to 100 rubles 20 kopeks 

from 101 to 150 rubles 60 kopeks 

from 151 to 200 rubles 1.00 ruble 

from 201 to 250 rubles 1.50 ruble 

from 251 to 300 rubies 2.00 rubles 

from 301 to 500 rubles 2% , 

oyer 500 ruble. 3% •‘"■"'"O* 

The membership dues of Party members and candi- 
date members who have no fixed earnings are deter- 
mined by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B,). 

77. Persons on admission to the Party as candidate 
members pay an entrance fee amounting to two per 
cent of their monthly wage. 
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Basic Law for the Federal Republic 
of Germany 


PREMiBLE 

Conscious of its responsibility before God and before 
man, 

inspired by the resohfe to preserve its national and 
political unity and to serve world peace as an equal 
partner in a united Europe, the German people, 
in the Laender Baden, Bavaria, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Hesse, Lower Saxony, H orth-Rhine-W estphalta, 

Rhineland-Palatinate , Schleswig-Holstein , Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden und W uerttem berg-Hohen zollern, 

has, by virtue of its constituent power, enacted this 
Basic Law of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to give a new order to political life for a transitional 
period. 

It has also acted on behalf of those Germans to whom 
participation was denied. 

The entire German people is called upon to achieve, 
by free self-determination, the unity and freedom of 
Germany. 

I. Basic Rights 

Art. I. (i) The dignity of man is inviolable. To re- 
spect and protect it is the duty of all state authority. 

(2) The German people therefore acknowledges in- 
violable and inalienable human rights as the basis of 
every human community, of peace and of justice in the 
world. 

(3) The following basic rights arc binding on the 
legislature, on the executive and on the judiciary as 
directly valid law. 

Art. 2. (i) Everyone has the right to the free de- 

velopment of his personality, insofar as he docs not in- 
fringe upon the rights of others or offend against the 
constitutional order or the moral code. 

(2) Everyone has the right to life and to physical 
inviolability. The freedom of the individual is inviola- 
ble. These rights may be interfered with only on the 
basis of a law. 

Art. 3, (i) All persons arc equal before the law. 

(2) Men and women have equal rights. 

(3) No one may be prejudiced or privileged because 
of his sex, his descent, his race, his language, his home- 
land and origin, his faith or his religious and political 
opinions. 


Art. 4. (i) Freedom of faith and conscience and 

freedom of creed in religion and in philosophy of life 
(weltanschaulich) are inviolable. 

(2) The practice of religion without interference is 
guaranteed. 

(3) No one may be compelled against his conscience 
to perform military service as an armed combatant. De- 
tails are regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 5. (i) Everyone has the right freely to express 
and to disseminate his opinion through speech, writing 
and pictures and, without hindrance, to instruct him- 
self from generally accessible sources. Freedom of the 
press and freedom of radio and motion-pictures report- 
ing are guaranteed. There is no censorship. 

(2) These rights arc limited by the provisions of the 
general laws, the legal regulations for the protection 
of juveniles and by the right to p)ersonal honor. 

(3) Art and science, research and teaching arc free. 
Freedom of teaching does not absolve from loyalty to 
the Constitution. 

Art. 6. (i) Marriage and family are under the spe- 
cial protection of the state. 

(2) The care and upbringing of children are the 
natural right of parents and their duty, incumbent 
upon them primarily. The state watches over their per- 
formance (of this duty). 

(3) Children may be separated from the family 
against the will of those entitled to bring them up 
only on the basis of a law, if those so entitled fail to 
perform their duty, or if, on other grounds, the chil- 
dren arc in danger of falling into neglect, 

(4) Every mother has a claim to the protection and 
assistance of the community. 

(5) For their physical and mental development and 
for their position in society, illegitimate children shall, 
by legislation, be given the same opportunities as legiti- 
mate children. 

Art. 7. (i) The entire educational system is under 
the supervision of the state. 

(2) Those entitled to bring up a child have the right 
to decide whether it shall receive religious instruction. 

(3) l^cligious instruction shall form part of the cur- 
riculum in state and municipal schools, with the ex- 
ception of non-denominational schools. Religious in- 
struction shall, without prejudice to the state’s right 
of supervision, be given according to the principles of 
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the religious denominations. No teacher may against 
his will be placed under an obligation to give religious 
instruction. 

(4) The right to establish private schools is guaran- 
teed. Private schools as a substitute for state or munici- 
pal schools require the approval of the state and are 
subject to Land legislation. The approval must be given 
if the private schools, in their educational aims and 
facilities, as well as in the professional training of their 
teaching personnel, arc not inferior to the state or mu- 
nicipal schools and if a segregation of the pupils in 
accordance with the (financial) means of the parents 
is not fostered. The approval must be withheld if the 
economic and legal status of the teaching personnel is 
not adequately ensured. 

(5) A private elementary school is to be permitted 
only if the educational authority recognizes a specific 
pedagogic interest or if, at the request of those en- 
titled to bring up children, it is to be established as an 
inter-denominational school (Gemeinschaftsschulc), as 
a denominational or an ideological school, and if a state 
or municipal elementary school of this type docs not 
exist in the Gcmeinde. 

(6) Preparatory schools (Vorschulen) remain abol- 
ished. 

Art. 8. (i) All Germans have the right, without 

prior notification or permission, to assemble peacefully 
and unarmed. 

(2) In the case of open-air meetings this right may 
be restricted by legislation or on the basis of a law. 

Art. 9. (1) All Germans have the right to form 

associations and societies. 

(2) Associations, the objects or activities of which 
conflict with the criminal laws or which are directed 
against the constitutional order or the concept of inter- 
national understanding, arc prohibited. 

(3) The right to form associations to safeguard and 
improve working and economic conditions is guaran- 
teed to everyone and to all trades and professions. 
Agreements which restrict or seek to hinder this right 
arc null and void; measures directed to this end arc 
illegal. 

Art. 10. Secrecy of the mail as well as secrecy of 
the postal services and of telecommunications is in- 
violable. Restrictions may be ordered only on the basis 
of a law. 

Art. II. (i) All Germans enjoy freedom of move- 
ment throughout the federal territory. 

(2) This right may be restricted only by legislation 
and only for the cases in which an adeejuate basis of 
existence is absent, and, as a result, particular burdens 
would arise for the general public or in which it is 
necessary for the protection of juveniles from neglect, 
for combatting danger of epidemics or in order to 
prevent criminal acts. 

Art. 12. (i) All Germans have the right freely to 

choose their trade or profession, place of work and 
place of vocational training. The exercise of an oc- 
cupation or profession may be regulated by legislation. 


(2) No one may be compelled to perform a par- 
ticular kind of work except within the scope of a 
customary general compulsory public service equally 
applicable to all. 

(3) Forced labor is admissible only in the event of 
deprivation of freedom ordered by a court. 

Art. 13. (i) The home is inviolable. 

(2) Searches may be ordered only by a judge or, in 
the event of danger in delay, by other authorities 
provided by law, and may be carried out only in the 
form prescribed therein. 

(3) In other cases interferences with, and restric- 
tions of, this inviolability may be undertaken only to 
avert a common danger or mortal danger to individ- 
uals and, on the basis of a law, also to prevent immi- 
nent danger to public safety and order, especially for 
the relief of the housing and space shortage (Raumnot), 
for combatting the danger of epidemics or for the 
protection of endangered juveniles. 

Art. 14. (i) Property and the right of inheritance 

are safeguarded. (Their) scope and limitations arc 
determined by legislation. 

(2) Property commits to duties. Its use should at 
the same time serve the general welfare. 

(3) Expropriation is admissible only for the welfare 
of the community at large. It may be effected only by 
legislation or on the basis of a law* regulating the 
nature and extent of compensation. The compensation 
shall be determined after just consideration of the in- 
terests of the general public and the parties concerned. 
In case of dispute regarding the amount of compen- 
sation, there is recourse to the ordinary courts. 

Art. 15. Land, natural resources and means of pro- 
duction may, for the purpose of socialization, be 
transferred to public ownership or other forms of 
publicly controlled economy by means of a law reg- 
ulating the nature and extent of compensation. For 
the compensation, Article 14, paragraph (3), .sentences 
3 and 4, applies correspondingly. 

Art. 16. (i) No one may be deprived of his Ger- 

man citizenship. A person may be deprived of citizen- 
ship only on the basis of a law and, against his will, 
only if he is not thereby rendered stateless. 

(2) No German may be extradited to a foreign 
country. The politically persecuted enjoy the right of 
asylum. 

Art. 17. Everyone has the right, individually or 
jointly with others, to address written requests or 
complaints to the competent authorities and to the 
popular representative bodies. 

Art. 18. Whoever abuses freedom of expression 
of opinion, in particular freedom of the press (Article 
5, paragraph (i)), freedom of teaching (Article 5, 
paragraph (3)), freedom of assembly (Article 8), free- 
dom of association (Article 9), the secrecy of the mail, 
of the postal services and of telecommunications (Ar- 
ticle 10), the (right of) property (Article 14), or the 
right of asylum (Article 16, paragraph (2)), in order 
to attack the libertarian democratic basic order, for- 
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fcits these basic rights. The forfeiture and its extent 
shall be pronounced by the Federal Constitutional 
Court. 

Akt. 19. (i) Insofar as, under this Basic Law, a 

basic right may be restricted by legislation or on the 
basis of a law, this law must be of general application 
and not applicable solely to an individual case. Fur- 
thermore, the law must specify the bask right and 
indicate the Article (concerned). 

(2) In no case may a basic right be infringed upon 
in its essential content. 

(3) The basic rights also apply to domestic juridical 
persons insofar as the former, according to their na- 
ture, are applicable to the latter. 

(4) Should any person's rights be infringed by 
public authority, he shall have recourse to the courts. 
Insofar as there is no other jurisdiction, the recourse 
shall be to the ordinary courts. 

II, The Federation and the Laender 

Art. 20. (i) The Federal Republic of Germany is 

a democratic and social federal state. 

(2) All state authority emanates from the people. 
It is exercised by the people by means of elections and 
plebiscites and through specific legislative, executive 
and judicial agencies. 

(3) Legislation is subject to the Constitution; the 
executive power and the administration of justice arc 
subject to the Law, 

Art. 21. (i) The parties participate in the forming 
of the political will of the people. They can be freely 
formed. Their internal organization must conform to 
democratic principles. They must publicly account for 
the sources of their funds. 

(2) Parties which, according to their aims and the 
conduct of their members, seek to impair or abolish 
the libertarian democratic basic order or to jeopardize 
the existence of the Federal Republic of Germany arc 
unconstitutional. The Federal Constitutional Court de- 
cides on the cjucstion of unconstitutionality. 

(3) Details arc regulated by federal legislation. 

Art. 22. The federal flag is black-red-gold. 

Art. 23. For the time being, this Basic Law ap- 
plies in the territory of the Laender Baden, Bavaria, 
Bremen, Greater Berlin, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower- 
Saxony, North-Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Wuerttemberg-Baden and Wuert- 
tcmberg-Hohenzollern. It is to be put into force in 
other parts of Germany on their accession. 

Art. 24. (i) The Federation may, by legislation, 

transfer sovereign powers to international institutions. 

(2) For the maintenance of peace, the Federation 
may join a system of mutual collective security; in 
doing so it will consent to those limitations of its sov- 
ereign powers which will bring about and secure a 
peaceful and lasting order in Europe and among the 
nations of the world. 

(3) For the settlement of disputes between nations, 
the Federation will accede to conventions concerning 


a j^eral, comprehensive obligatory system of inter- 
national arbitration. 

Art. 25. The general rules of international law 
form part of federal law. They take precedence over 
the laws and directly create rights and duties for the 
inhabitants of the federal territory. 

Art. 26. (i) Activities lending to disturb, and un- 

dertaken with the intention of disturbing, die ^accful 
relations between nations, especially of preparing the 
conduct of an aggressive war, are unconstitutional. 
They are to be subject to punishment. 

(2) Weapons designed for warfare may be manu- 
factured, transported or marketed only with the per- 
mission of tlie Federal Government. Details arc regu- 
lated by a federal law. 

Art. 27. All German commercial vessels constitute 
a (federally) unified merchant fleet. 

Art. 28. (i) The constitutional order in the Laen- 

der must conform to the principles of the republican, 
democratic and social state based on the rule of law’ 
(Rechtsstaat) within the meaning of this Basic Law. 
In the Laender, Kreise und Gemeinden, the people 
must he represented by a body created by universal, 
direct, free, equal, and secret elections. In Gemeinden, 
the assembly of the Gerneindc may take the place of 
an elected body. 

(2) The Gemeinden must he safeguarded in their 
right to regulate, under their own responsibility, all 
the affairs of the local community within the limits 
of the laws. The (jemcindcvcrbacndc also shall have 
the right of self-government w'ithin the legally estab- 
lished scope of their functions and in accordance with 
the laws, 

(3) The Federation guarantees that the constitu- 
tional order of the Laender conforms to the basic 
rights and the provisions of paragraphs (i) and (2). 

Art. 29. (r) The federal territory is to be reorgan- 

ized by a federal law with due regard to regional tics, 
historical and cultural connections, economic expedi- 
ency and social structure. The reorganization should 
create Laender which, by their size and potentiality, 
arc able to fulfill efficiently the functions incumbent 
upon them. 

(2) In areas which, at the time of the reorganization 
of the Laender after 8 May 1945, became part, with- 
out plebiscite, of another Land, a specific change of 
the decision reached concerning this jurisdiction can 
be demanded by popular initiative within one year of 
the coming into force of this Basic Law. The popular 
initiative requires the consent of onc-tenth of the pop- 
ulation qualified to vote in Landtag elections. Should 
the popular initiative materialize, the Federal Govern- 
rricnt must, in the draft law regarding the reorganiza- 
tion, include a provision determining to which Land 
the area concerned shall belong. 

(3) After adoption of the law, that part of the law 
which concerns an area which it is proposed to join 
to another Land must in each such area fc>c submitted 
to a referendum. If, pursuant to paragraph (2), a 
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popular initiative has materialized, a referendum must 
be held in any case in the area concerned. 

(4) Insofar as the law is rejected in at least one 
area, it must then be reintroduced in the Bundestag. 
Insofar as it is then re-cnacted, it shall to that extent 
require acceptance by referendum in the entire Federal 
territory. 

(5) In a referendum, the majority of the votes cast 
is decisive. 

(6) The procedure is regulated by a federal law. 
The reorganization should be concluded before the 
expiration of three years after promulgation of the 
Basic Law and, should it be necessary in consequence 
of the accession of another part of Germany, within 
two years after such accession. 

(7) The procedure regarding any other change in 
the existing territory of tJic Lacndcr is regulated by a 
federal law which shall require the approval of the 
Bundesrat and of the majority of the members of the 
Bundestag. 

Art. 30. The exercise of the powers of the state 
and the discharge of state functions is the concern of 
the Lacndcr, insofar as this Basic Law docs not other- 
wise prescribe or permit. 

Art. 31. Federal law overrides Land Law. 

Art. 32. (1) The maintenance of relations with 

foreign states shall be. the concern of the Federation. 

(2) Before the conclusion of a treaty affecting the 
special interests of a Land, this Land must be con- 
sulted in good time. 

(3) Insofar as legislation falls within the competence 
of the Laender, these may, with the approval of the 
Federal Government, conclude treaties with foreign 
states. 

Art. 33. (i) Every German has in every Land the 

same civic (staatsbucrgerliche) rights and duties. 

(2) Every German has equal access to any public 
office in accordance with his .suitability, ability and 
professional achievements, 

(3) Enjoyment of civil and civic rights (buerger- 
lichc unci staatsbucrgerliche Rechte) and access to 
public offices, as well as the rights acquired in the 
public service, are independent of religious denomina- 
tion. No one may suffer prejudice on account of his 
adherence or non-adherence to a denomination or phi- 
losophy of life (Weltanschauung). 

(4) The exercise of state authority (hohcitsrccht- 
liche Befugnisse) as a permanent function shall, as 
a rule, be entrusted to members of the public service 
who arc pledged to service and loyalty by public law. 

(5) Law regarding the public service shall be regu- 
lated with due regard to the traditional principles 
concerning the status of professional civil servants 
(Berufsbeamtentum) . 

Art. 34. If any person, in exercising a public office 
entrusted to him, violates his official duty to a third 
party, responsibility (liability) rests in principle with 
the state or the public body which employs that per- 
son. In a case of willful intent or gross negligence, the 
(employing body’s) right of recourse (against the civil 
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servant or employee) is reserved. With respect to the 
claim for compensation of damage and to the right of 
recourse, the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts must 
not be excluded. 

Art. 35. All Federal and Land authorities render 
each other mutual legal and administrative assistance. 

Art. 36. Civil servants (Beamte) from all Laender 
shall be employed by the highest Federal authorities 
in appropriate ratio. Persons employed with the other 
Federal authorities should, as a rule, be taken from 
the Land in which they are employed. 

Art. 37. (i) If a Land fails to fulfill its obligations 
towards the Federation under the Basic Law or any 
other federal law, the Federal Government may, with 
Bundesrat approval, take the necessary measures to 
force the Land by way of federal compulsion (Bundes- 
zwang) to fulfill its duties. 

(2) For the implementation of federal compulsion, 
the Federal Government or its commissioner has the 
right to give instructions to all Laender and their 
administrative agencies. 

III. The Bundestag 

Art, 38. (i) Representatives to the German Bundes- 
tag are elected by the people in universal, direct, free, 
equal, and secret elections. They arc representatives 
of the whole people, not bound by orders and instruc- 
tions, and subject only to their conscience. 

(2) Any person who has reached the age of tw^enty- 
onc years is entitled to vote, and any person who has 
reached the age of twenty-five years may stand for 
election. 

(3) Details are determined by a federal law. 

Art. 39. (i) The Bundestag is elected for a four- 

year term. Its legislative term ends four years after 
its first convening, or with its dissolution. The new 
election takes place in the last three months of the 
legislative term or, in case of a dissolution, after sixty 
days at the latest. 

(2) The Bundestag convenes not later than thirty 
days after the election, but in no ca.se before the end 
of the legislative term of the previous Bundestag. 

(3) The Bundestag determines the closure and re- 
sumption of its meetings. The President of the Bundes- 
tag may convoke it at an earlier date. He is bound 
to do so if one-third of the members, the Federal 
President or the Federal Chancellor so demand. 

Art. 40. (i) The Bundestag elects its President, 

his deputies and the secretaries. It draws up its Rules 
of Procedure. 

(2) The President has charge of, and exercises police 
power in, the Bundestag building. No search or seiz- 
ure may take place in the premises of the Bundestag 
without his permission. 

Art. 41. (i) The scrutiny of elections is the re- 

sponsibility of the Bundestag. It also decides whether 
a representative has lost his seat in the Bundestag. 
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(2) An appeal to the Federal Constitutional Court 
against the decision of the Bundestag is admissible. 

(3) Details arc regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 42. (i) The deliberations of the Bundestag 

are public. Upon a motion of one-tenth of its mem- 
bers, or upon a motion of the Federal Government, 
the public may, by a two-thirds majority, be excluded. 
The motion is decided in a closed meeting. 

(2) Decisions of the Bundestag require the majority 
of votes cast insofar as this Basic Law docs not other- 
wise provide. For the elections to be held by the 
Bundestag, exceptions in the Rules of Procedure are 
admissible. 

(3) True records of the public meetings of the 
Bundestag and of its committees do not entail any 
responsibility. 

Art. 43. (i) The Bundestag and its committees 

may demand the presence of any member of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(2) The members of the Bundesrat and of the Fed- 
eral Government as well as persons commissioned by 
them have access to all meetings of the Bundestag and 
its committees. They must be heard at any time. 

Art. 44. (i) The Bundestag has the right and, 

upon the motion of one-fourth of its members, the 
obligation to set up an investigating committee which 
shall take the necessary evidence in public proceedings. 
The public may be excluded. . 

(2) The provisions relating to criminal procedure 
shall essentially apply to the taking of the evidence. 
Secrecy of the mail, postal services and telecommuni- 
cations remains unafTccted. 

(3) The courts and administrative authorities are 
bound to provide legal and administrative assistance. 

(4) The decisions of the investigating committees 
arc not subject to judicial review. The courts are free 
to appraise and judge the facts on which the inves- 
tigation is based. 

Art. 45. (t) The Bundestag appoints a Standing 

Committee which shall safeguard the rights of the 
Bundestag in rcladon to the Federal Government in 
the interval between two legislative terms. The Stand- 
ing Committee has also the powers of an investigating 
committee. 

(2) Any wider powers, in particular the right to 
legislate, to elect the Federal Chancellor, and to im- 
peach the Federal President, arc not vested in the 
Standing Committee. 

Art. 46. (i) A representative may at no time be 

proceeded against in the courts or be subjected to 
disciplinary action or otherwise called to account out- 
side the Bundestag on account of a vote given or an 
utterance made by him in the Bundestag or one of its 
committees. This shall not apply in the case of de- 
famatory insults. 

(2) A representative may be called to account or 
arrested for a punishable act only with the permission 
of the Bundestag, unless he be apprehended while 
committing the act or in the course of the following 
day. 


(3) Furthermore, the permission of the Bundestag 
is required in respect of any other restriction of the 
personal freedom of a representative or for the ini- 
tiation of proceedings pursuant to Article 18 against 
a representative. 

(4) Any criminal proceedings and any proceedings 
pursuant to Article 18 against a representative, any 
detention and any other restriction of his personal 
freedom, shall be suspended upon the demand of the 
Bundestag. 

Art. 47. Representatives are entitled to refuse to 
give evidence concerning persons who have confided 
facts to them in their capacity as representatives or to 
whom they have entrusted facts in this capacity, as 
well as concerning those facts themselves. Within the 
scope of this right to refuse to give evidence, the seiz- 
ure of documents is inadmissible. 

Art. 48. (i) Any person standing for election to 

the Bundestag is entitled to the leave necessary for 
the preparation of his election. 

(2) No one may be prevented from accepting and 
exercising the office of representative. Notice of dis- 
missal or dismissal (from employment) on these 
grounds arc inadmissible. 

(3) Representatives are entitled to a remuneration 
adequate to ensure their independence. They are en- 
titled to free travel in all state-owned transport. De- 
tails are regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 49. Articles 46, 47, and paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of Article 48 apply to the members of the Presid- 
ium and the Standing Committee, as well as to their 
chief deputies, also in the interval between two legis- 
lative terms. 

IV. The Bundesrat 

Art. 50. By means of the Bundesrat, the Lacnder 
participate in the federal legislation and administra- 
tion. 

Art. 51. (i) The Bundesrat consists of members 

of the Lacnder Governments which appoint and re- 
call them. Other members of their Governments may 
represent them. 

(2) Each Land has at least three votes; Lacnder 
with more than two million inhabitants have four, 
Lacnder with more than six million inhabitants, five 
votes. 

(3) Each Land may delegate as many members as 
it has votes. The votes of each Land may be given 
only as a block vote and only by members present or 
their substitutes. 

Art. 52. (i) The Bundesrat elects its President for 
one year. 

(2) The President convokes the Bundesrat. He must 
convoke it if the members for at least two Lacnder or 
the Federal Government so demand. 

(3) "I'hc decisions of the Bundesrat arc taken by 

at least the majority of its votes. It draws up its Rules 
of Procedure. It deliberates in public. The public may 
be excluded. ^ 
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(4) Other members of the Laender Governments 
or persons commissioned by Laender Governments may 
belong to the committees of the Bundesrat. 

Art. 53. The members of the Federal Government 
have the right and, on demand, the duty to participate 
in the dclil)crations of the Bundesrat and its commit- 
tees. They must be heard at any time. The Bundesrat 
must be kept currently informed, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of the conduct of federal affairs. 

V. The Federal President 

Art. 54. (i) The Federal President is elected, with- 
out debate, by the Federal Convention (Bundesver- 
sammlung). Every German is eligible who is entitled 
to vote for the Bundestag and has reached the age of 
forty years. 

(2) The term of office of the Federal President is 
five years. Re-election for consecutive term is admis- 
sible only once. 

(3) The Federal Convention consists of the mem- 
bers of the Bundestag and an equal number of mem- 
bers elected by the popular representative bodies of the 
Laender according to the principle of proportional 
representation. 

(4) The F'cderal Convention meets not later than 
thirty days l)efore the expiration of the term of office 
of Uie Federal President and, in the case of premature 
termination, not later than thirty days after this date. 
It is convoked by the President of the Bundestag. 

(5) Upon expiration of the legislative term, the 
time period provided for in paragraph (4), sentence i, 
begins with the first convening of the Bundestag. 

(6) The person receiving the votes of the majority 
of the members of the Federal Convention is elected. 
If such majority is not obtained by any candidate in 
two ballots, the candidate receiving most votes in a 
further ballot is elected. 

(7) Details are regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 55. (1) The Federal President may not be a 

member of either the Government or a legislative body 
of the Federation or a Land. 

(2) The Fctlcral President may not hold any other 
salaried office, nor engage in a trade, nor practice a 
[)rofession, nor belong to the management or the super- 
visory board (Aufsichtsrat) of a profit-making enter- 
prise. 

Art, 56. On assuming office, the Federal President 
takes the following oath in the presence of the as- 
sembled members of the Bundestag and the Bunde.srat: 
“I swear that I shall dedicate my efforts to the well- 
being of the German people, enhance its prosperity, 
protect it from harm, uphold and defend the Basic 
Law and the laws of the Federation, fulfill my du- 
ties conscientiously and do justice to all. So help me 
God.” 

The oath may also be taken without tlie religious 
asseveration. 

Art. 57. In the event of the Federal President’s be- 
ing prevented from exercising the authority of his 
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office, or in the event of a premature vacancy in the 
office, this authority shall be exercised by the President 
of the Bundesrat. 

Art. 58. Orders and decrees of the Federal Presi- 
dent become valid only when countersigned by the 
Federal Chancellor or the competent Federal Min- 
ister. This does not apply in the case of the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the Federal Chancellor, of the 
dissolution of the Bundestag pursuant to Article 63, 
and of the request pursuant to Article 69, paragraph 

(3)- 

Art. 59. (i) The Federal President represents the 

Federation in matters concerning international law. 
He concludes treaties with foreign states on behalf of 
the Federation. He accredits and receives envoys. 

(2) Treaties which regulate the political relations 
of the Federation or refer to matters of federal legis- 
lation require, in the form of a federal law, the ap- 
proval or the participation of the respective bodies 
competent for federal legislation. For administrative 
agreements the provisions concerning the federal ad- 
ministration apply correspondingly. 

Art. 60. (i) Unless otherwise provided by law, 

the Federal President appoints and dismisses the federal 
judges and the federal civil servants. 

(2) In individual cases, he exercises the right of 
pardon on behalf of the Federation. 

(3) He may delegate these powers to other author- 
ities. 

(4) Paragraphs (2) to (4) of Article 46 apply to 
the Federal President correspondingly. 

Art. 61. (i) The Bundestag or the Bundesrat may 
impeach the Federal President before the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court for willful violation of the Basic Law 
or any other federal law. The motion for impeachment 
must he introduced by at least one-fourth of the mem- 
bers of the Bundestag or one-fourth of the votes of 
the Bundesrat. The decision to impeach requires a 
majority of two-thirds of the members of the Bundes- 
tag or of two-thirds of the votes of the Bundesrat. The 
prosecution is conducted by a person commissioned 
by the impcaching body. 

(2) If the Federal Constitutional Court finds the 
Federal President guilty of a willful violation of the 
Basic Law or of any other federal law, it may declare 
him to have forfeited his office. Upon institution of 
impeachment proceedings, the Federal Constitutional 
Court may, by interim order, rule tliat the Federal 
President shall be debarred from exercising the author- 
ity of his office. 

VI. The Federal Government 

Art. 62. The Federal Government consists of the 
Federal Chancellor and the Federal Ministers. 

Art. 63. (i) The Federal Chancellor is elected, 

without debate, by the Bundestag on the proposal of 
the Federal President. 
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(2) The person obtaining the majority of votes of 
the Bundestag members is elected, He is to be ap- 
pointed by the Federal President. 

(3) If the person proposed (for appointment) is 
not elected, the Bundestag may, within fourteen days 
of the ballot, elect a Federal Chancellor by more than 
one half of its members. 

(4) If the Federal Chancellor is not elected within 
this time period, a new ballot shall take place with- 
out delay, in which the person receiving the greatest 
number of votes shall be elected. If the person elected 
obtains the votes of the majority of the Bundestag 
members, the Federal President must, within seven 
days of the election, appoint him. If the person elected 
does not obtain this majority, the Federal President 
must, within seven days, either appoint him or dis- 
solve the Bundestag. 

Art. 64. (i) The Federal Ministers are appointed 

and dismissed by the Federal President upon the pro- 
posal of the Federal Chancellor. 

(2) The Federal Chancellor and the Federal Min- 
isters, on assuming office, take before the Bundestag 
the oath provided in Article 56. 

Art. 65. The Federal Chancellor determines, and 
assumes responsibility for, general policy. Within the 
limits of this general policy, each Federal Minister 
conducts the business of his department independently 
and on his own responsibility. The Federal Govern- 
ment decides on differences of opinion between the 
Federal Ministers. The Federal Chancellor conducts 
the business of the Federal Government in accordance 
with Rules of Procedure adopted by it and approved 
by the Federal President. 

Art. 66. The Federal Chancellor and the Federal 
Ministers may not hold any other salaried office, nor 
engage in a trade nor practise a profcs.sion nor belong 
to the management or, without Bundestag approval, 
to the supervisory board (Aufsichtsrat) of a profit- 
making enterprise. 

Art. 67. (i) The Bundestag may express its lack 

of confidence in the Federal Chancellor only by elect- 
ing, by the majority of its members, a successor and 
by submitting a request to the Federal President for 
the dismissal of the Federal Chancellor. The Federal 
President must comply with the request and appoint 
the person elected. 

(2) There must be an interval of forty-eight hours 
between the motion and the election. 

Art. 68. (i) If a motion of the Federal Chancellor 
for a voBc of confidence docs not obtain the support 
of the majority of the members of the Bundestag, the 
Federal President may, upon the proposal of the F'ed- 
cral Chancellor, dissolve the Bundestag within twenty- 
one days. The right to dissolve lapses as soon as the 
Bundestag, with the majority of its members, elects 
another Federal Chancellor, 

(2) There must be an interval of forty-eight hours 
between the introduction of the motion and the vote 
thereon. 


Art. 69. (i) The Federal Chancellor appoints a 

Federal Minister as his deputy. 

(2) The Federal Chancellor’s or a Federal Min- 
ister’s tenure of office ends in any case with the con- 
vening of a new Bundestag; a Federal Minister’s 
tenure of office ends also with any other termination 
of the tenure of office of the Federal Chancellor. 

(3) At the request of the Federal President, the 
Federal Chancellor or, at the request of the Federal 
Chancellor or of the Federal President, a Federal Min- 
ister, is bound to continue to transact the business 
of his office until the appointment of his successor. 

VII. The Legislation op the Federation 

Art. 70. (i) The Laender have the power to leg- 

islate insofar as this Basic Law docs vest legislative 
powers in the Federation. 

(2) The delimitation of competence between the 
Federation and the Laender is determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Basic Law concerning 
exclusive and concurrent legislation. 

Art. 71. In the field of exclusive legislation of the 
Federation, the Laender have the power to legislate 
only if, and insofar as, they are expressly so empow- 
ered by a federal law. 

Art. 72. (1) In the field of concurrent legislation, 

the Laender have the power to legislate as long as, 
and insofar as, the Federation makes no use of its 
legislative power. 

(2) The Federation has legislative power in this 
field insofar as a need for regulation by federal law 
exists because: 

1. a matter cannot be effectively regulated by the 
legislation of individual Laender, or 

2. the regulation of a matter by a Land law might 
prejudice the interests of other Laender or of 
the community at large, or 

3. the preservation of legal or economic unity de- 
mands it, in particular the preservation of uni- 
formity of living conditions beyond the territory 
of an individual Land. 

Art. 73. The Federation has exclusive legislation 
on: 

1. foreign affairs; 

2. citizenship in the Federation; 

3. freedom of movement, passports, immigration 
and emigration and extradition; 

4. currency, money and coinage, weights and meas- 
ures and regulation of time and calendar; 

5. the unity of the territory as regards customs and 
commercial purposes, commercial and navigation 
agreements, the freedom of traffic in good.s, and 
the exchanges of goods and payments with for- 
eign countries, including customs and border 
control; 

6 . federal railroads, and air traffic; 

7. postal services and telecommunications; 

8* the legal status of persons in the service of the 
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Federntion and of public law corporations di- 
rectly controlled by the Federal Gwernment; 

9. industrial property rights (including patents and 
trade marks), author’s copyrights and publisher's 
copyrights; 

10. co-operation of the Federation and the Laendcr 
in the field of criminal police and in matters 
concerning the protection of the Constitution, 
the establishment of a Federal Office of Criminal 
Police, as well as international prevention and 
repression of crime; 

11. statistics for federal purposes. 

Art. 74. Concurrent legislation extends over the 
following fields: 

1. Civil law, criminal law and execution of sen- 
tences, the constitution of courts and their pro- 
cedure, the Bar, notaries and legal advice (Rechts- 
beratung) ; 

2. census and registry matters; 

3. law pertaining to associations and assemblies; 

4. the right of sojourn and of settlement of aliens; 

5. the protection of German works of art and of 
cultural (historic) significance against removal 
abroad ; 

6. matters relating to refugees and expellees; 

7. public welfare; 

8. citizenship in the Laender; 

9. war damage and compensation (Wiedergutma- 
chung) ; 

10. assistance to war-disabled persons and to sur- 
viving dependents, the care of former prisoners 
of war and the care of war graves; 

11. law relating to the economy (mining, industry, 
power supply, crafts, trades, commerce, banking 
and stock exchange, insurance to which civil and 
not public law applies); 

12. lalx)r law, including tlic rclationsliip between 
labor and management within an enterprise, the 
protection of workers and the conducting of 
employment agencies and exchanges, as well as 
social insurance, including unemployment in- 
surance; 

13. the furtherance of scientific research; 

14. law regarding expropriation insofar as it is con- 
cerned with the matters enumerated in Articles 
73 and 74; 

15. transfer of land and real estate, natural re- 
sources and means of production to public own- 
ership or to other forms of publicly controlled 
economy; 

16. prevention of the abuse of economic jwwer; 

17. furtherance of agricultural and forestry produc- 
tion, safeguarding of food supply, import and 
export of agricultural and forestry products, 
deep-sea and coastal fishing and the guarding 
and preservation of the coasts; 

18. transactions in real estate, law concerning land 
and matters concerning agricultural leases, hous- 
ing, settlements and homesteads; 

19. measures against epidemic and infectious diseases 
affecting human beings and animals, the admis- 


sion to medical and odicr healing professions 
and healing practices and the traffic in drugs, 
medicines, narcotics and poisons; 

20. protection concerning traffic in food and stimu- 
lants as well as in necessities of life, in fodder, 
in agricultural and forestry seeds and seedlings, 
and protection of trees and plants against dis- 
eases and pests; 

21. ocean and coastal shipping and aids to naviga- 
tion, inland shipping, meteorological services, sea 
waterways and inland waterways used for gen- 
eral traffic; 

22. road traffic, motorized transport and the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways used for 
long-distance traffic; 

23. railroads other than federal railroads, except 
mountain railroads. 

Art. 75. Within the conditions set forth in Article 
72, the Federation has the right to issue general pro- 
visions concerning: 

1. The legal status of persons employed in the pub- 
lic service of the Laender, C^emeinden and other 
public law corporations; 

2. the general law to govern the press and motion 
pictures; 

3. hunting, the preservation of nature and the care 
of the countryside; 

4. land distribution, regional planning and water 
conservation; 

5. matters relating to registration and identity cards. 

Art. 76. (i) Bills arc introduced in the Bundestag 

by the Federal Government, by members of the 
Bundestag or by the Bundesrat. 

(2) Bills of the Federal Government are to be sub- 
mitted first to the Bundesrat. The Bundesrat is en- 
titled to give its opinion on these bills within three 
weeks. 

(3) Bills of the Bundesrat are to be submitted to 
the Bundestag by the Federal Government, which must 
add a statement of its own views. 

Art. 77. (i) Federal laws arc passed by the Bundes- 
tag. After their adoption, they shall, without delay, 
l>e submitted to the Bundesrat by the President of the 
Bundestag. 

(2) The Bundesrat may, within two weeks of the 
receipt of the adopted bill, demand that a committee 
composed of members of the Bundestag and Bundes- 
rat be convoked to consider the bill jointly. The com- 
position and the procedure of this committee is regu- 
lated by Rules of Procedure which shall be agreed 
by the Bundestag and shall require the approval of 
the Bundesrat. The members of the Bundesrat dele- 
gated to this committee are not bound by instructions. 
If the approval of the Bundesrat is required for a law, 
both the Bundestag and the Federal Government may 
demand the convocation of the committee. Should the 
committee propose amendments to the adopted bill, 
a new vote must be taken by the Bundestag. 

(3) Insofar as the approval of the Bundesrat is not 
required for a law, the Bundesrat may, if proceedings 
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pursuant to paragraph (2) are completed, veto within 
one week a law passed by the Bundestag. The time 
period for a veto begins in the case of paragraph (2), 
last sentence, with the receipt of the bill as readopted 
by the Bundestag; in all other cases, with the con- 
clusion of the proceedings before the committee pro- 
vided for in paragraph (2). 

(4) Should the veto be adopted by a majority of 
the Bundesrat votes, it may be rejected by the decision 
of a majority of the Bundestag members. If the Bundes- 
rat has adopted tlie veto by at least a two-thirds major- 
ity of its votes, the rejection by the Bundestag shall 
require a majority of two-thirds, and at least the major- 
ity of the members of the Bundestag. 

Art. 78. A law adopted by the Bundestag is deemed 
to have been passed if the Bundesrat approves it, docs 
not introduce a motion pursuant to Article 77, para- 
graph (2), does not impose a veto within the time 
period provided by Articjjc 77, paragraph (3), or with- 
draws its veto; or, if the veto is overridden by the 
Bundestag. 

Art. 79. (i) The Basic Law may be amended only 
by a law expressly amending or amplifying the text 
of the Basic Law. 

(2) Such a law requires the approval of two-thirds 
of the Bundestag members and two-thirds of the 
Bundesrat votes. 

(3) An amendment to this Basic Law affecting the 
organization of the Federation into Laender, the basic 
participation of the Laender in legislation, or the basic 
principles laid down in Articles i and 20, is inad- 
missible. 

Art. 80. (i) The Federal Government, a Federal 

Minister or the Land Governments may be empowered 
by a law to issue decrees having the force of law 
(Rcchtsverordnungen). In such cases, the contents, 
purpose and scope of such powers must be specified 
in the law. The legal basis must be cited in the de- 
cree. If a law provides that such power may be fur- 
ther delegated, such delegation shall require a decree 
having the force of law (Rechtsverordnung). 

(2) Bundesrat approval is required, unless other- 
wise provided by federal legislation, for decrees hav- 
ing the force of law (Rcchtsverordnungen) issued by 
the Federal Government or a Federal Minister, con- 
cerning basic principles and charges for the use of 
facilities of the federal railroads, of the postal services 
and of telecommunications, concerning the construc- 
tion and operation of railroads, as well as for decrees 
having the force of law (Rcchtsverordnungen) issued 
on the basis of federal laws which require Bundesrat 
approval or which are executed by the Laender on 
behalf of the Federation or as matters of their own 
concern. 

Art. 81. (i) Should the Bundestag not be dissolved 

as provided for in Article 68, the Federal President 
may, at the request of the Federal Government and 
with Bundesrat approval, declare a state of legislative 
emergency with respect to a bill, if the Bundestag 
rejects the bill although the Federal Government has 


declared it to be urgent. The same applies if a bill 
has been rejected although the Federal Chancellor had 
combined with it the motion provided for in Article 
68 . 

(2) If the Bundestag, after a state of legislative 
emergency has been declared, again rejects the bill 
or passes it in a version declared to be unacceptable 
to the Federal Government, the law shall be deemed 
pas.scd provided that the Bundesrat approves it. The 
same applies if the bill has not been passed by the 
Bundestag within four weeks after its reintroduction. 

(3) During the term of office of a Federal Chan- 
cellor, any other bill rejected by the Bundestag may 
be passed within a period of six months after the 
first declaration of a state of legislative emergency in 
accordance with paragraphs (i) and (2). After ex- 
piration of this period, a further declaration of a 
state of legislative emergency is inadmissible during 
the term of office of the same Federal Chancellor. 

(4) The Basic Law may neither be amended nor 
wholly or partially repealed or suspended by a law 
enacted pursuant to paragraph (2). 

Art. 82. (1) Laws enacted in accordance with the 

provisions of this Basic Law shall, after countersig- 
nature, be engrossed by the Federal President and 
promulgated in the Federal Gazette. Decrees having 
the force of law (Rcchtsverordnungen) shall be signed 
by the issuing authority and, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law, promulgated in the Federal Gazette. 

(2) Every law and every decree having the force 
of law (Rcchtsverordnungen) should specify the date 
of its becoming effective. Ir» the absence of such a 
provision, it shall become effective on the fourteenth 
day after the end of the day on which die Federal 
Gazette was issued. 

VIII. The Execution of Federal Laws 
AND the Federal Administration 

Art. 83. The Laender execute tlie federal laws as 
matters of their own concern insofar as this Basic 
Law does not otherwise provide or permit. 

Art. 84. (i) If the Laender execute the federal 

laws as matters of their own concern, they determine 
the establishment of authorities and administrative 
procedures insofar as federal laws approved by the 
Bundesrat do not otherwise provide. 

(2) 1 he Federal Government may, with Bundesrat 
approval, issue general administrative provisions. 

(3) The Federal Government exercises supervision 
to ensure that the Laender execute the federal laws in 
accordance with the legislation in force. For this pur- 
pose the Federal Government may send commissioners 
to the highest Land authorities and, with their ap- 
proval or, if this approval is refused, with Bundesrat 
approval, also to subordinate authorities. 

(4) Should shortcomings in the execution of federal 
laws which the Federal Government has found to 
exist in the Laender not be corrected, the Bundesrat 
shall decide, upon request of the Federal Government 
or of the Land, whether the Land has infringed the 
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law. A decision of the Bundesrat may be challenged 
in the Federal Constitutional Court. 

(5) For the execution of federal laws the Federal 
Government may, by federal legislation requiring 
Bundesrat approval, be granted the power to give 
individual instructions in special cases. They arc, ex- 
cept if the Federal Government considers a case to 
be urgent, to be addressed to the highest Land au- 
thorities. 

Art. 85. (i) Where the Lacnder execute the fed- 

eral laws on behalf of the Federation, the establish- 
ment of the administrative agencies remains a con- 
cern of the Laentler insofar as federal legislation ap- 
proved by the Bundesrat does not otherwise provide. 

(2) The Federal Government may issue, with Bun- 
desrat approval, general administrative provisions. It 
may regulate the uniform training of civil servants 
(Bcamte) and government employees (Angestellte). 
I'hc heads of the administrative agencies at interme- 
diate level shall be appointed with its agreement. 

(3) The Land authorities are subject to the in- 
structions of the competent highest federal authorities. 
Except if die Federal Government considers the matter 
urgent, the instructions are to be addressed to the 
highest Land authorities. Execution of the instructions 
is to be ensured by the highest Land authorities. 

(4) Federal supervision extends to the legality and 
suitability of the manner of execution. The Federal 
Government may, for this purpose, require the sul> 
mission of reports and documents and send commis- 
sioners to all authorities. 

Art. 86. Where the Federation executes the laws 
by direct federal administration or through public law 
corporations or institutions directly under the Fed- 
eration, the Federal Government issues, insofar as the 
Law does not make any special provisions, general 
administrative provisions. It determines, insofar as it 
is not otherwise provided by the law, the establish- 
ment of the administrative agencies. 

Art. 87. (1) The foreign service, the federal fi- 

nance ailministration, the federal railroad.s, the fed- 
eral postal services and, in accordance w'ith the pro- 
visions of Article 89, the administration of the federal 
waterways and shipping arc conducted as integral 
parts of the federal administration wdth their owm 
subordinate administrative offices. Federal border con- 
trol authorities and central offices for police informa- 
tion and communications, for the compilation of data 
for the purpose of protecting the Constitution, and 
for the criminal police may be established by federal 
legislation. 

(2) Social insurance institutions, the sphere of com- 
petence of which extends beyond the territory of a 
Land, arc conducted as public law corporations di- 
rectly under the Federation. 

(3) In addition, independent central federal ad- 
ministrative agencies and new public law corporations 
and institutions directly under the Federation may be 
established by federal legislation for matters on which 
the Federation has the power to legislate. Should new 


functions arise for the Federation in matters in respect 
to which it has legislative competence, federal admin- 
istrative agencies at intermediate and lower levels may, 
in case of urgent need, be established with the ap- 
proval of the Bundesrat and of the majority of the 
Bundestag. 

Art. 88. The Federation establishes a bank of issue 
as a federal bank. 

Art. 89. (i) The Federation is the owner of the 

former Reich waterways. 

(2) The Federation administers the Federal water- 
ways through its own agencies. It exercises those state 
functions relating to inland shipping which extend 
beyond the territory of a Land and the functions re- 
lating to sea-going shipping which are conferred on 
it by legislation. Upon request, the Federation may 
delegate the administration of federal waterways, inso- 
far as they lie within the territory of a Land, to this 
Land, in administration by commission (Auftragsver- 
waltung). Should a waterway touch the territories of 
several Laendcr, the Federation may delegate the ad- 
ministration of it to the Land which is proposed in 
a request submitted by the Laender concerned. 

(3) In the administration, development and con- 
struction of waterways, the requirements of soil cul- 
tivation and of water conservation shall be safeguarded 
in agreement with the Laender. 

Art. 90. (t) The Federation is the owner of the 

former Reich Autobahnen (auto-highways) and Reich 
highways. 

(2) The Laender, or such self-governing corpora- 
tions as arc competent under Land public law, ad- 
minister on behalf of the Federation the federal Auto- 
bahnen (auto-highways) and other federal highways 
used for long-distance traffic. 

(3) At the request of a Land, the Federation may 
take under direct federal administration federal Auto- 
bahnen (auto-highways) and other federal highways 
used for long-distance traffic, insofar as they lie within 
the territory of the Land. 

Art. 91. (t) In order to avert any imminent dan- 

ger to the existence or the libertarian democratic basic 
order of the Federation or of a Land, a Land may 
appeal for the services of the police forces of other 
Laender. 

(2) If the Land in which this danger is imminent is 
not itself prepared or in a position to combat the 
danger, the Federal Government may place the police 
in that Land and the police forces of other Laender 
under its own instructions. This order (Anordnung) 
has to be rescinded after the elimination of the danger, 
or else at any time on the demand of the Bundesrat. 

IX. The Administration of Justice 

Art. 92. Judicial authority is vested in the judges; 
it is exercised by the Federal Constitutional Court, by 
the Supreme Federal Court, by the federal courts pro- 
vided for in this Basic Law and by the courts q£ the 
Laender. 
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Art. 93. (i) The Federal Constitutional Court de- 
cides; 

1. on the interpretation of this Basic Law in the 
event of disputes concerning the extent of the 
rights and duties of any of the highest federal 
agencies or of other parties granted indepcndeni 
rights by this Basic Law or by Rules of Procedure 
of the highest federal agencies; 

2. in case of differences of opinion or doubts as to 
the formal and material compatibility of federal 
law or Land law with this Basic Law or on the 
compatibility of Land law with other federal 
law, at the request of the Federal Government, 
of a Land Government or of one-third of the 
Bundestag members; 

3. in case of differences of opinion on the rights 
and duties of the Federation and the Laender, 
particularly in the execution of federal law by 
the Laender, and in the exercise of federal super- 
vision ; 

4. on other public law disputes between the Fed- 
eration and the Laender, between different 
Laender or within a Land, insofar as recourse 
to another court is not provided for; 

5. in all other cases provided for in this Basic Law. 

(>) Furthermore, the Federal Constitutional Court 

shall act in such cases as are otherwise assigned to 
it by federal legislation. 

Art, 94. (i) The Federal Constitutional Court 

consists of federal judges and other members. Half 
of the members of the Federal Constitutional Court 
are elected by the Bundestag and half by the Bundcs- 
rat. They may not l>elong to the Bundestag, the Bun- 
desrat, the Federal Government or corresponding 
agencies of a Land. 

(a) A federal law determines the constitution and 
procedure of the Federal Constitutional Court and 
specifics in what cases its decisions shall have the 
force of law. 

Art. 95. (i) A Supreme Federal Court is estab- 

lished for the maintenance of the unity of federal law. 

(2) Tlte Supreme Federal Court decides cases in 
which the decision is of fundamental importance for 
the uniformity of the administration of justice by the 
high federal courts. 

(3) The appointment of the judges of the Supreme 
Federal Court is decided jointly by the Federal Min- 
ister of Justice and a committee for the selection of 
judges consisting of the Land ministers of Justice and 
an equal number of members elected by the Bundes- 
tag. 

(4) In other respects, the constitution of the Su- 
preme Federal Court and its procedure are regulated 
by federal legislation. 

Art. 96. (i) High federal courts shall be estab- 

lished in the spheres of ordinary, administrative, fi- 
nance, labor and social jurisdiction. 

(2) Article 95, paragraph (3), applies to the judges 
of the high federal courts with the proviso that the 
Federal Minister of Justice and the Land Ministers 


of Justice shall be substituted by the Ministers com- 
petent in the particular matter. Their service status 
must be regulated by a special federal law. 

(3) The Federation may establish federal disci- 
plinary courts for disciplinary proceedings against 
federal civil servants and federal judges. 

Art. 97. (1) Judges arc independent and subject 

only to the law. 

(2) Judges definitively appointed on a full-time 
basis to established court offices may, against their 
will, be dismissed before the expiration of their term 
of office, or permanently or temporarily suspended 
from office or transferred to another position or placed 
on the retired list, only by the decision of a court and 
only on grounds and according to the procedures pro- 
vided for by law. Legislation may set age limits for 
the retirement of judges who have been appointed for 
life. In the case of changes in the structure of the 
courts or their area of jurisdiction, judges may be 
transferred to another court or suspended from office 
with the retention, however, of their full salary. 

Art. 98. (i) The legal status of the federal judges 

is to be regulated by a special federal law. 

(2) If a federal judge, in his official capacity or 
unofficially, infringes on the principles of the Basic 
Law or the constitutional order of a Land, the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Court may, upon request of the 
Bundestag, rule, with a two-thirds majority, that the 
judge be transferred to another office or placed on the 
retired list. In a case of willful infringement, dismissal 
may also be ordered. 

(3) The legal status of the judges in the Laender is 
to be regulated by special Land legislation. The Fed- 
eration may issue general provisions. 

(4) The Laender may determine that the Land Min- 
ister of Justice shall, together with a committee for 
the selection of judges, decide on the appointment of 
judges in the Laender. 

(5) The Laender may, in conformity with para- 
graph (2), provide a regulation for Land judges. Land 
constitutional law in force remains unaffected. The 
decision concerning a case of impeachment of a judge 
rests with the Federal Constitutional Court. 

Art. 99. The decision on constitutional disputes 
within a Land may be assigned by Land legislation 
to the Federal Constitutional Court, and the decision 
of last instance, on such matters as involve the appli- 
cation of Land law, to the high federal courts. 

Art. ioo. (i) If a court considers unconstitutional 
a law^ the validity of which is pertinent to its decision, 
proceedings must be stayed and, if a violation of a 
Land Constitution is at issue, the decision of the Land 
court competent for constitutional disputes shall be 
obtained and, if a violation of this Basic Law is at 
issue, the decision of the Federal Constitutional Court 
shall be obtained. This also applies if the violation of 
this Basic Law by Land law or the incompatibility of 
a Land law with a federal law is at issue. 

(2) If, in litigation, it is doubtful whether a rule 
of international law forms part of federal law and 
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whether it directly creates rights and dudes for the 
individual (Article 25), the court has to obtain the de- 
cision of the Federal Constitutional Court, 

(3) If the constitutional court of a Land, in inter- 
preting the Basic Law, intends to deviate from a de- 
cision of the Federal Constitutional Court or of the 
constitutional court of another Land, the (said) con- 
stitutional court must obtain the decision of the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Court. If, in interpreting other fed- 
eral law, it intends to deviate from the decision of 
the Suprane Federal Court or a high federal court, 
it must obtain the decision of the Supreme Federal 
Court. 

ART. 10 1, (i) Extraordinary courts are inadmissible. 
No one may be removed from the jurisdiction of his 
lawful judge. 

(2) Courts dealing with matters in special fields may 
be established only by law. 

Art. 102. The death sentence is abolished. 

Art. 103. (i) Everyone is entitled to a proper hear- 
ing before the courts. 

(2) An act may be punished only if the Law de- 
fined it as punishable before it was committed. 

(3) On the basis of the general criminal laws, no 
one may be punished for the same act more than once. 

Art. T04. (t) The freedom of the individual may 

be restricted only on the basis of a formal law and 
only with due regard to the forms prescribed therein. 
Detained persons may be subjected neither to mental 
nor physical ill-treamient. 

(2) Only a judge is (entitled) to decide on the ad- 
missibility and extension of a deprivation of liberty. In 
the ease of every such deprivation which is not based 
on the order of a judge, a judicial decision must l:>e 
obtained without delay. The police may, on its own 
authority, hold no one in its own cu.stody beyond the 
end of the day following the arrest. Further details 
arc to be regulated by law. 

(3) Any person temporarily detainal on suspicion 
of having committed a punishable act must, at the 
latest on the day following the detention, be brought 
before a judge who shall inform him of the reasons 
for the detention, interrogate him and give him an 
opportunity to raise objections. The judge must, with- 
out delay, either issue a warrant of arrest, .setting out 
the reasons thereof, or order the release. 

(4) A relative of the person detained or a person en- 
joying his confidence must be notified without delay 
of any judicial decision ordering or extending a depri- 
vation of liberty. 

X. Finance 

Art. 105. (i) The Federation has exclusive legisla- 
tion on customs and fiscal monopolies. 

(2) The Federation has concurrent legislation on: 

1. excise taxes and taxes on transactions, with the 
exception of taxes with localized application, in 
particular the taxes on real estate acquisition, in- 
cremental value and fire protection; 
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2. the taxes on income, property, inheritance and 
donations; 

3, taxes on real estate and on business (Rcalstcuern), 
with the exception of the fixing of tax rates; 

if it claims the taxes in their entirety or in part to cover 
federal expenditures, or if the conditions set forth in 
Article 72, paragraph (2), exist. 

(3) Federal legislation on taxes the yield of which 
accrues in their entirety or in part to the Laender or 
the Gemeinden (Gcmcindcvcrbaende) require Bundcs- 
rat approval. 

Art. 106. (i) Customs, the yield of monopolies, the 
excise raxes with the exception of the beer tax, the 
transportation tax, the turnover tax and levies on prop- 
erty serving non-recurrent purposes accrue to the Fed- 
eration. 

(2) The beer tax, the taxes on transactions with the 
exception of the transportation tax and turnover tax, 
the income and corporation taxes, the property tax, the 
inheritance tax, the taxes on real estate and on busi- 
nesses (Realsteuern) and the taxes with localized ap- 
plication accrue to the Laender and, in accordance with 
provisions of Land legislation, to the Gemeinden (Gc- 
meindeverbaende) . 

(3) The Federation may, by means of a federal law 
requiring Bundesrat approval, claim a part of the in- 
come and corporation taxes to cover its expenditures 
not covered by other revenues, in particular to cover 
grants which are to be made to Laender to meet ex- 
penditures in the fields of education, public health and 
welfare. 

(4) In order to ensure the working efficiency also of 
the Laender with low tax revenues and to equalize the 
differing burdens of expenditure of the Laender, the 
Federation may make grants and take the funds neces- 
sary for this purpose from specific taxes accruing to 
the Laender. A federal law, requiring Bundesrat ap- 
proval, shall determine which taxes shall be utilized 
for this purpose and in what amounts and on what 
basis the grants shall be distributed among the Laender 
entitled to equalization; the grants must be transferred 
directly to the Laender. 

Art. 107. The final distribution, as between the 
Federation and the Laender, of the taxes subject to 
concurrent legislation shall be effected not later than 
31 December 1952 and by means of a federal law re- 
quiring Bundesrat approval. This does not apply to 
the taxes on real estate and on businesses (Realstcu- 
ern), and the taxes with localized application. Thereby, 
each party should be assigned a legal claim to certain 
taxes or shares in taxes commensurate to their tasks. 

Art. io8. (i) Customs, fiscal monopolies, the excise 
taxes subject to concurrent legislation, the transporta- 
tion tax, the turnover tax and the non-rccurrent levies 
on property are administered by federal finance au- 
thorities. The organization of these authorities and the 
procedure to be applied by them arc regulated by fed- 
eral legislation. The heads of the authorities at inter- 
mediate level shall be appointed in agreement with the 
Land Governments. The Federation may delegate the 
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administration of the non-recurrent levies on property 
to the Land finance authorities as administration by 
commission (Auftragsvcrwaltung). 

( 2 ) Where the Federation claims part of the income 
and corporation taxes it shall thus far administer them; 
it may, however, delegate the administration to the 
Land finance authorities as administration by commis- 
sion ( Auftragsverwaltung) . 

(3) The remaining taxes are administered by Land 
finance authorities. The Federation may, by federal leg- 
islation requiring Bunclesrat approval, regulate the or- 
ganization of these authorities, the procedure to be 
applied by them and the uniform training of the civil 
servants. The heads of the authorities at intermediate 
level must be appointed in agreement with the Federal 
Government. The administration of the taxes accruing 
to the Gcmeinden (Gemeinverbaende) may be dele- 
gated by the Laender in entirety or in part to the Ge- 
mcinden (Gcmcindeverbaende). 

(4) Insofar as taxes accrue to the Federation, the 
Land finance authorities shall act on behalf of the 
Federation. The Laender arc liable with their revenues 
for an orderly administration of these taxes; the Fed- 
eral Minister of Finance may supervise the orderly ad- 
ministration through authorized federal agents who 
have the right to give instructions to the authorities at 
intermediate and lower levels. 

(5) The jurisdiction of Finance Courts shall be uni- 
formly regulated by federal legislation. 

(6) The general administrative provisions shall be is- 
sued by the Federal Government and, insofar as the 
administration is incumbent upon the Land finance au- 
thorities, will require Bundesrat approval. 

Art. 109. The Federation and the Laender are au- 
tonomous and mutually independent with regard to 
their respective budgets. 

Art. no. (i) All revenues and expenditures of the 
Federation must be estimated for each fiscal year and 
included in the budget. 

(2) The budget shall be established by law before 
the beginning of the fiscal year. Revenue and expendi- 
ture must be balanced. Expenditures shall, as a rule, be 
approved for one year; in special cases, they may be 
approved for a longer period. Otherwise, the federal 
budget law may contain no provisions which extend 
beyond the fiscal year or which do not concern the rev- 
enues and expenditures of the Federation or its ad- 
ministration. 

(3) The assets and liabilities shall be set forth in an 
appendix to the budget. 

(4) In the case of federal enterprises commercially 
operated, only the final result, and not the detailed rev- 
enues and expenditures, need be included in the budget. 

Art. III. (i) If, by the end of a fi.scal year, the 
budget for the following year has not been established 
by law, the Federal Government shall, until such a 
law comes into force, be empowered to effect such pay- 
ments as arc necessary: 

a) to maintain existing institutions established by law 
and to carry out measures adopted by law; 


b) to meet legal obligations of the Federation; 

c) to continue building projects, procurements and 
other services, or to grant further subsidies for 
these purposes, provided that funds have already 
been approved in the budget of a previous year. 

(2) Insofar as revenues, provided by special legisla- 
tion and derived from taxes, dues and other sources, 
or working capital reserves do not cover the expendi- 
tures mentioned under paragraph (i), the Federal 
Government may, by way of credits, procure the funds, 
up to one-fourth of the total amount of the previous 
budget, which arc necessary to conduct current opera- 
tions. 

Art. 1 1 2. Expenditures exceeding the budget and 
any extraordinary expenditures require the approval of 
the Federal Minister of Finance. It may only be given 
in case of unforeseen and compelling necessity. 

Art. 113. Decisions of the Bundestag and Bundesrat 
which increase the budget expenditure proposed by 
the Federal Government, or include or imply new ex- 
penditures for the future, require the approval of the 
Federal Government. 

Art. 114. (1) The Federal Minister of Finance must 
submit to the Bundestag aitd the Bundesrat an annual 
account of all revenues and expenditures as w'ell as of 
assets and liabilities. 

(2) This account shall he audited by an Audit Of- 
fice (Rechnungshof) the members of which shall enjoy 
judicial independence. The general account and a sur- 
vey of the assets and liabilities have to be submitted to 
the Bundestag and the Bundesrat in the course of the 
following fiscal year, together with the comments of 
the Audit Office, in order to secure a discharge (Ent- 
lastung) for the Federal Ciovernment. The auditing of 
accounts shall be regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 1 1 5. Funds may be obtained by way of credits 
only in the case of extraordinary requirements and 
as a rule only for expenditure for productive purposes 
and only on the basis of a federal law. The granting of 
credits and providing of securities as a charge on the 
Federation, the effect of which extends beyond the fis- 
cal year, may be undertaken only on the basis of a 
federal law. 71 ie amount of the credits or the extent 
of the obligation for which the Federation assumes lia- 
bility must be determined in the law. 

XL Transitional and Concluding Provisions 

Art. 1 16. (i) Unless otherwise provided by law, a 

German within the meaning of this Basic Law is a 
person who possesses German citizenship or who has 
been accepted in the territory of the German Reich, as 
it existed on 31 December 1937, as a refugee or expellee 
of German ethnic stock (Volkszugehoerigkcit) or as 
the spouse or descendant of such person. 

(2) Former German citizens, who, between 30 Janu- 
ary 1933 and 8 May 1945, were deprived of their citi- 
zenship for political, racial or religious reasons, and 
their descendants, shall be regranted German citizen- 
ship on application. They arc considered as not having 
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been deprived of their German citizenship if they have 
taken up residence in Germany after 8 May 1945 and 
have not expressed a desire to the contrary. 

Art. 117, (i) Legislation which conflicts with Ar- 

ticle 3, paragraph (2), remains in force pending har- 
monization with this provision of the Basic Law, but 
not beyond 31 March 1953. 

(2) Laws restricting the right of freedom of move- 
ment, by reason of the present housing and space short- 
age (Raumnot), remain in force until repealed by fed- 
eral legislation. 

Art. ir8. The reorganization of the territory com- 
prising the Laender Baden, Wuerttemberg-Baden and 
Wuerttemhcrg-Hohenzollern may be effected, by agree- 
ment between the Laender concerned, in a manner 
deviating from the provisions of Article 29. Failing 
agreement, the reorganization shall be regulated by 
federal legislation which must provide for a referen- 
dum. 

Art. 1 19. In matters relating to refugees and ex- 
pellees, in particular as regards their distribution among 
the Laender, the Federal Government may, with 
Bundesrat approval, issue decrees having the force of 
law (Verordnungen mit Gesetzeskraft), pending a set- 
tlement of the matter by federal legislation. In special 
cases, the Federal Government may be empowered to 
issue indiviclual instructions. Except in case of danger 
in delay the instructions are to be addressed to the 
highest Land authorities. 

Art. 120. (i) In accordance with more detailed pro- 
visions of a federal law, the Federation bears the ex- 
penses for occupation costs and the other internal and 
external burdens caused by war, and for the subsidies 
to (alleviate) the burdens of social insurance, including 
unemployment insurance, and public assistance for the 
II n cm ployed. 

(2) Tlie revenues arc transferred to the Federation 
at the same time as the Federation assumes responsi- 
bility for the expenditures. 

Art. 1 21. Within the meaning of this Basic Law, a 
majority of the members of the Bundestag and of the 
Federal Convention (Bundcsversammlung) is the ma- 
jority of the statutory number of their members. 

Art. 122. (i) As from the convening of the Bundes- 
tag, laws shall be passed exclusively by the legislative 
authorities recognized in this Basic Law. 

(2) Where the competence of legislative bodies and 
of bodies participating in legislation in an advisory ca- 
pacity ends in accordance with paragraph (i), such 
bo<lie.s shall be dissolved as of the same date. 

Art. 123. (1) Law in existence prior to the (first) 

convening of the Bundestag remains in eflFect, insofar 
as it does not conflict with the Basic Law. 

(2) The slate treaties concluded by the German 
Reich concerning matters for which, under this Basic 
Law, Land legislation is competent, remain in force if 
they are valid and continue to be valid in accordance 
with general principles of law, subject to all rights and 
objections of the interested parties, pending the con- 
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elusion of new state treaties by the authorities compe- 
tent under this Basic Law or until they are otherwise 
terminated pursuant to the provisions tliat they con- 
tain. 

Art. 124. Legislation concerning matters within the 
exclusive legislative competence of the Federation shall 
become federal law within the area of its application. 

Art. 125. Legislation concerning matters of concur- 
rent federal legislation shall become federal law within 
the area of its application 

1. insofar as it uniformly applies within one or more 
zones of occupation, 

2. insofar as it concerns legislation by which former 
Reich law has been amended since 8 May 1945. 

Art. 126. Differences of opinion concerning the con- 
tinuing validity of legislation as federal law arc settled 
by the Federal Constitutional Court. 

Art. 127. Within one year of the promulgation of 
this Basic Law, the Federal Government may, with the 
approval of the Governments of the Laender concerned, 
extend, to the Laender Baden, Greater Berlin, Rhine- 
land-Palatinate and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollern, legis- 
lation of the Bizonal Economic Administration insofar 
as it continues to be in force as federal legislation under 
Articles 124 or 125. 

Art. 128. Insofar as legislation continuing in force 
provides for powers to give instructions within the 
meaning of Article 84, paragraph (5), these powers re- 
main in effect until otherwise provided by law. 

Art. 129. (i) Insofar as legal provisions continuing 
in force as federal law contain an authorization to issue 
decrees having the force of law (Rechtsverordnungen) 
or general administrative provisions, and to perform 
administrative acts, this authorization passes to the (ad- 
ministrative) agencies henceforth competent in such 
matters. In cases of doubt, the Federal Government de- 
cides in agreement with the Bundesrat; the decision 
must be published. 

(2) Insofar as legal provisions continuing in force as 
Land law contain such an authorization, it shall be ex- 
ercised by the (administrative) agencies competent ac- 
cording to Land law. 

(3) Insofar as legal provisions within the meaning of 
paragraphs (i) and (2) authorize their amendment or 
amplification or the issue of legal provisions in lieu 
of laws, these authorizations have expired, 

(4) The provisions of paragraphs (i) and (2) apply 
correspondingly whenever legal provisions refer to reg- 
ulations no longer valid or to institutions no longer 
in existence. 

Art. 130, (i) Administrative agencies and other in- 
stitutions which serve the public administration or the 
administration of justice and are not based on Land 
law or state treaties between Laender, as well as the 
amalgamated management of the South West German 
railroads and the Administrative Council for the postal 
services and telecommunications of the French Zone of 
Occupation, are placed under the Federal Government. 
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The latter, with Bundesrat approval, regulates thdr 
transfer, dissolution or liquidation. 

(2) The highest disciplinary authority over the per- 
sonnel of these administrations and establishments is 
the competent Federal Minister. 

(3) Public Law corporations and institutions not di- 
rectly under a Land, and not based on state treaties 
between Laender, are under the supervision of the 
competent highest federal authority. 

Art. 131. The legal status of persons, including ref- 
ugees and expellees, who on 8 May 1945, were em- 
ployed in the public service and who have left service 
for reasons other than those based on legal provisions 
concerning civil service or agreed employment regula- 
tions (Tarif), and who till now have not been em- 
ployed or arc not employed in a position correspond- 
ing to their former position, is to be regulated by fed- 
eral legislation. The same applies to persons, including 
refugees and expellees, who, on 8 May 1945, were en- 
titled to a pension or other assistance and who no 
longer receive any assistance or any adequate assistance 
for reasons other than those based on legal provisions 
concerning civil service or agreed employment regula- 
tions (Tarif), Pending the coming into force of the 
federal law, no legal claims may be made, unless oth- 
erwise provided by Land legislation. 

Art. 132. (i) Civil servants (Beamtc) and judges 

who, at the coming into force of this Basic Law, hold 
appointments for life may, within six months after the 
first convening of the Bundestag, be placed on the re- 
tired list or waiting list or be transferred to another 
office with lower remuneration, if they are personally 
or professionally unsuitable for their office. This pro- 
vision applies correspondingly also to government em- 
ployees (Angcstcllte) whose service cannot be termi* 
nated by notice of dismissal. In the case of government 
employees (Angcstcllte) whose service conditions pro- 
vide for termination by notice of dismissal, the period 
of notice exceeding that required by agreed rules of 
employment ( tarif macssige Rcgclung) may be can- 
celled within the same period (of six months). 

(2) These provisions do not apply to members of 
the public service who are not affected by the provisions 
regarding the “liberation from National Socialism, and 
militarism’’ or who arc recognized victims of National 
Socialism, insofar as no serious grounds are to be 
found in their character. 

(3) Persons affected (by the above) have recourse to 
the courts in accordance with Article 19, paragraph 

(4) Details are determined by a decree (Verord- 
nung) of the Federal Government, requiring Bundes- 
rat approval. 

Art. 133. The Federation succeeds to the rights and 
obligations of the Bizonal Economic Administration. 

Art. 134. (i) Reich property becomes in principle 
federal property. 

(2) Insofar as such property was originally intended 
mainly for administrative functions which, under this 
Basic Law, are not administrative functions of the 


Federation, it is, without compensation, to be trans- 
ferred to the authorities hereafter competent to carry 
out such functions, and to the Laender insofar as, ac- 
cording to its present, not merely provisional, use, it 
serves for administrative functions which, under this 
Basic Law, arc hereafter to be fulfilled by the Laender. 
The Federation may also transfer other property to the 
Laender. 

(3) Property which was placed at the disposal of the 
Reich by the Laender and Gemeinden (Gemeindever- 
baende) without compensation shall again become the 
property of the Laender and Gemeinden (Gemcindc- 
verbaende), insofar as it is not required by the Fed- 
eration for its own administrative functions. 

(4) Details are regulated by a federal law requiring 
Bundesrat approval. 

Art. 135. (i) If, between 8 May 1945 and the com- 
ing into force of this Basic Law, a territory has passed 
from one Land to another, the property in this terri- 
tory of the Land to which this territory had belonged 
devolves on the Land to which this territory now be- 
longs. 

(2) Property of no longer existing Laender or other 
public law corporations and institutions, insofar as it 
was originally intended mainly for administrative func- 
tions, or in accordance with its present not merely pro- 
visional use serves mainly for administrative functions, 
devolves on the Land or public law corf>oration or in- 
stitution henceforth performing these functions. 

(3) Insofar as it is not already included among prop- 
erty within the meaning of paragraph (i), real c.state 
of no longer existing Liicndcr, including appurtenances, 
devolves on the Land in the territory of which it is 
located. 

(4) Where an overriding interest of the Federation 
or the particular interest of a territory so requires, an 
arrangement deviating from paragraph (1) to (3) may 
be adopted by federal legislation, 

(5) Moreover, the legal succession and the settlement 
(of property), insofar as it has not been effected by 
I January 1952 by agreement between the Laender or 
public law corporations or institutions concerned, shall 
be regulated by federal legislation requiring Bundesrat 
approval. 

(6) Participation of the former Land Prussia in civil 
law enterprises devolves on the Federation. Details shall 
be regulated by a federal law which may make devi- 
ating provisions. 

(7) Insofar as, at the time of the coming into force 
of the Basic Law, property devolving on a Land or a 
public law corporation or institution under paragraphs 
(i) and (3) has been dispensed of by the party thereby 
authorized through a Land law, on the basis of a Land 
law or in another way, the transfer of property is 
deemed to have taken place before the act of disposal. 

Art. 136. (i) The Bundesrat convenes for the first 
time on the day of the first convening of the Bundes- 
tag. 

(2) Pending the election of the first Federal Presi- 
dent, his functions shall be exercised by the Bundesrat 
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President. He docs not have the right to dissolve the 
Bundestag. 

Art. 137. (i) The right of civil servants (Beamte), 
of employees (Angestellte) of the public services and 
of judges of the Federation, of the Laender and of the 
Gemeinden to stand for election may be restricted by 
legislation. 

(2) The Electoral Law to be adopted by the Parlia- 
mentary Council applies for the election of the first 
Bundestag, of the first Federal Convention and of the 
first Federal President of the Federal Republic. 

(3) Pending its establishment, the function of the 
Federal Constitutional Court, pursuant to Article 41, 
paragraph (2), shall be exercised by the German High 
Court for the Combined Area, which shall decide in 
accordance with its Rules of Procedure. 

Art. 138. Changes in the regulations of notaries, as 
they now exist in the Laender Baden, Bavaria, Wuert- 
temberg-Baden and Wuerttemberg-Hohenzollcrn, re- 
quire the approval of the Governments of these 
Laender. 

Art. 139. The legal provisions enacted for the “liber- 
ation of the German people from National Socialism, 
and militarism” shall not be affected by the provisions 
of this Basic Law. 

Art. 140. The provisions of Articles 136, 137, 138, 
139, and 1 41 of the German Constitution of 11 August 
1919 are an integral part of this Basic Law, 

Art. 141. Article 7, paragraph (3), first sentence, 
finds no application in a Land where another regula- 
tion by Land law existed on i January 1949. 

Art. 142. Notwithstanding the provision of Article 
31, provisknis of Land Constitutions remain in force 
also insofar as they guarantee basic rights in conformity 
with Ardclcs i to 18 of this Basic Law. 

Art. 143. (i) Whoever, by force or by threat of 

force, changes the constitutional order of the Federa- 
tion or of a Land, deprives the Federal President of the 
powers accorded to him by this Basic Law', or, by 
force or by dangerous threats, compels him to exercise 
his powers or prevents him from exercising them al- 
together or in a .specific manner, or separates from the 
Federation or from a Land a territory belonging to 
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them, shall be sentenced to penal servitude for life or 
for not less than ten years. 

( 2 ) Whoever publicly incites to an action, within 
the meaning of paragraph (1), or plots it in con. 
nivance with another person, or otherwise prepares it, 
shall be sentenced to penal servitude up to ten years. 

{3) In less serious cases, a sentence of not less than 
two years* penal servitude in the cases specified in para- 
graph (i), and of not less than one year’s imprison- 
ment in the cases specified in paragraph (2), may be 
imposed. 

(4) Whoever of his own free will abandons an activ- 
ity (of this sort) or, in case of participation of several 
persons, prevents the execution of a plot (of this sort), 
may not be punished in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraphs (i) to (3). 

(5) Where such an action is directed exclusively 
against the constitutional order of a Land, the highest 
Land court competent for criminal cases shall, in the 
absence of any other provision in Land law, be compe- 
tent to decide. In other cases, the regional superior 
court (Oberlandesgericht) , in the district of which the 
first Federal Government has its seat, is competent. 

(6) The aforementioned provisions apply pending 
other regulations by federal law. 

Art. 144. (1) This Basic Law requires adoption by 
the popular representative bodies in two-thirds of the 
German Laender in which it shall for the time being 
apply. 

(2) Insofar as restrictions arc imposed on the appli- 
cation of the Basic Law in any of the Laender enumer- 
ated in Article 23, paragraph (i), or in a part of any 
of these Laender, that Land or that part of a Land 
has the right, in accordance with Article 38, to send 
delegates to the Bundestag and, in accordance with 
Article 50, to the Bundesrat. 

Art. 145. (i) The Parliamentary Council, with the 
participation of the representatives of Greater Berlin, 
confirms in a public meeting the adoption of this Basic 
Law, engrosses and promulgates it. 

(2) This Basic Law becomes effective at the end of 
the day of its promulgation. 

(3) It is to be published in the Federal Gazette. 

Art. 146. This Basic Law becomes invalid on the 
day on which a Constitution adopted by the German 
people by means of a free decision becomes effective. 
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The Constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic 


PREAMBLE 

$ 

The German People, imbued with the desire to safe- 
guard human liberty and rights, to reshape collective 
and economic life in accordance with the principles of 
social justice, to serve social progress, and to promote 
a secure peace and amity with all peoples, have adopted 
this Constitution. 

A. Fundamentals of State Authority 

Art. I. Germany is an indivisible democratic repub- 
lic, the foundations of which are the German Laendcr. 

The (German Democratic) Republic decides on all 
issues which are essential to the existence and develop- 
ment of the German people as a whole, all other issues 
being decided upon by independent action of the 
Laender (states). 

As a rule, decisions of the Republic are carried out 
by the Laender. 

There is only one German nationality. 

Art. 2. The colors of the German Democratic Rc- 
pul)lic arc black, red and gold. 

The capital of the Republic is Berlin. 

Art, 3. All state authority emanates from the people. 

Every citizen has the right and the duty to take part 
in the formation of the political life of his Gemeinde 
(community), Kreis (county), Land (state) and of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

This right of co-determination takes the form of: 
voting in popular initiatives and referendums; 
exercising the right to vote and .standing for elec- 
tion; 

entering upon public offices in general administra- 
tion and in the administration of justice. 

Every citizen has the right to submit petitions to 
the popular representative body. 

State authority must serve the welfare of the people, 
liberty, peace and the progress of democracy. 

Those active in public service are servants of the 
community as a whole and not of any one party. Their 
activity is supervised by the popular representative 
body. 

Art. 4. All measures taken by state authority must 
be compadble with the principles which the Constitu- 


tion has declared to be contained in state authority. 
Pursuant to Article 66 of this Constitution, the popular 
representative body is to decide on tlie constitutional- 
ity of such measures. Everyone has the right and the 
duty to resist measures contradicting enactments of the 
popular representative body. 

Every citizen is in duty bound to act in accordance 
with the Constitution and to defend it against its ene- 
mies. 

Art. 5. The generally recognized rules of interna- 
tional law are binding upon state authority and every 
citizen. 

It is the duty of state authority to maintain and culti- 
vate amicable relations with all peoples. 

No citizen may participate in belligerent actiems de- 
signed to oppress any people. 

B. Contents and Limits of State Authority 

I. RIGHTS OF the CITIZEN 

Art. 6. All citizens have ec]ual rights before the 
law. 

Incitement to boycott of democratic institutions or 
organizations, incitement to attempts on the life of 
democratic politicians, the manilestation of religious 
and racial hatred and of hatred against other peoples, 
militari.stic propaganda and warmongering as well as 
any other discriminatory acts are felonious crimes 
within the meaning of the Penal Code. The exercise 
of democratic rights within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution is not an incitement to boycott. 

Whoever has been convicted of such a crime is dis- 
qualified from holding public office or a leading posi- 
tion in economic or cultural life. He also loses the 
right to vote and to stand for election. 

Art. 7. Men and women have equal rights. 

All laws and regulations which conflict with the 
equality of women arc abolished. 

Art, 8 . Personal liberty, inviolability of the home, 
.secrecy of the mail, and the right to take up residence 
at any place are guaranteed. State authority may re- 
strict or revoke these freedoms only on the basis of a 
law applicable to all citizens. 

Art. 9. All citizens have the right, within the limits 
of universally applicable laws, to express their opinion 
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freely and publicly and to hold unarmed and peaceful 
assemblies for that purpose. This freedom shall not be 
restricted by any service or employment status, and no 
one may be discriminated against for exercising this 
right. 

There is no press censorship. 

Art. 10. No citizen may be turned over to a foreign 
power by extradition. 

Allies shall neither be extradited nor expelled, if, 
outside this country, they arc subject to persecution 
because of their struggle in support of the principles 
embodied in this Constitution. 

Every citizen has the right to emigrate. This right 
may be restricted only by a law of the Republic. 

Art. ii. Free ethnic development of foreign-lan- 
guage elements of the population of the Republic is to 
be promoted by legislative and administrative action. 
In particular, they must on no account be prevented 
from using their native language in matters of educa- 
tion, internal administration and administration of 
justice. 

Art. 12. All citizens have the right to form asso- 
ciations or societies for purposes not conflicting with 
criminal law. 

Art. 13. Associations that, in accordance with their 
statutes, aim to bring about, on the basis of this Con- 
stitution, a democratic organization of public life and 
whose executive bodies are determined by their mem- 
bers, are entitled to submit nominations of candidates 
for election to membership in Gcmeinde (community), 
Kreis (county) and Land (slate) popular representa- 
tive bodies. 

Nominations for the People’s Chamber may be made 
only by those associations which, pursuant to their stat- 
utes, aim to bring about the democratic organization 
of public and social life in the entire Republic and 
which maintain an organization throughout the terri- 
tory of the Republic. 

Art. 14. Everyone is guaranteed the right to organ- 
ize for the improvement of wages and working condi- 
tions. Any agreements and measures intended to re- 
strict this right or impede it are unlawful and pro- 
hibited. 

(Recognized) trade unions are vouchsafed the right 
to strike. 

Art. 15. (The individuars) capacity for work is 
protected by state authority. 

The right to work is guaranteed. By means of eco- 
nomic control the state ensures to each citizen work 
and a living. Whenever suitable work cannot be found 
for him, he shall be provided necessary sustenance. 

Art. 16. Every worker is entitled to recreation, to 
an annual leave with pay and to being provided for 
in illness and old age. 

Sundays, holidays and the first of May are days of 
rest and arc protected by law. 

On the principle of autonomous administration by 
the insured, a unitary and comprehensive social insur- 
ance system serves to maintain the health and strength 


of the working population, to protect motherhood, and 
to provide against the economic consequences of old 
age, disability, unemployment and other vicissitudes 
of life. 

Art. 17. Workers and employees shall play a de- 
cisive part in the regulation of industrial production, 
wages, and working conditions in enterprises. 

Workers and employees shall exercise these rights 
through trade unions and Works Councils. 

Art. 18. The Republic shall establish uniform labor 
legislation, a uniform system of labor courts and uni- 
form legislation for the protection of labor, in all of 
which the working population shall play a decisive 
part. 

Working conditions must be such as to safeguard 
the health, cultural requirements and family life of the 
workers. 

Remuneration for work must correspond to perform- 
ance and must provide a worthwhile existence for the 
worker and those dependents entitled to his support. 

Men and women, adults and juveniles, are entitled 
to equal pay for equal work. 

Women enjoy special protection in employment rela- 
tions. The laws of the Republic shall provide for insti- 
tutions enabling women to co-ordinate their tasks as 
citizens and workers with their duties as wives and 
mothers. 

Juvenile workers shall be protected against exploita- 
tion and saved from falling into moral, physical or 
mental neglect. Child labor is prohibited. 

II. the economic order 

Art. 19. Organization of economic life must con- 
form to the principles of social justice; it must guar- 
antee to all an existence compatible with the dignity 
of man. 

It is incumbent upon the economy to contribute to 
the benefit of the whole people and to the satisfaction 
of its wants and to insure that everybody will obtain, 
in accordance with his performance, a just share in 
the yield of production. 

Freedom (of enterprise in the) economic (field) is 
guaranteed to the individual within the scope of the 
above tasks aiid aims. 

Art. 20. Farmers, traders and craftsmen are to be 
given support in the development of their private initia- 
tive. Mutual aid through co-operatives is to be ex- 
panded. 

Art. 21. In order to secure the basic standard of 
living for its citizens and to promote their prosperity, 
the state, acting through its legislative bodies and with 
the direct participation of its citizens, establishes a pub- 
lic economic plan. It is the task of the popular repre- 
sentative bodies to supervise the implemcniation of the 
plan. 

Art. 22. Private property is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, Its scope and its limitations are derived from 
law and from the obligations toward the welfare of 
the community at large. 
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The right of inheritance is guaranteed to the extent 
provided by civil law. The share of the Government in 
the estate is determined by law. 

Intellectual work and the rights of authors, inventors, 
and artists enjoy protection, furtherance, and support 
by the Republic. 

Art. 23. Restrictions on private property and ex- 
propriations may be imposed only for the benefit of the 
general public and on a legal basis. They shall take 
place against reasonable compensation unless the law 
provides otherwise. If the amount of compensation is 
in dispute, recourse to the ordinary courts shall be 
open insofar as a law docs not provide otherwise. 

Art. 24. Property commits to duties. Its use must 
not run counter to the public good. 

Misuse of property with the intent of establishing an 
economic ascendancy to the detriment of the public 
good results in expropriation without compensation 
and transfer to the people’s ownership. 

Enterprises owned by war criminals and active Na- 
tional Socialists have been expropriated and will be 
transferred to the people’s ownership (without compen- 
sation). The same shall apply to private enterprises 
offering their services to a warlike policy. 

All private monopolistic formations such as cartels, 
syndicates, combines, trusts and similar private organi- 
zations aiming at an increase of profits through the 
control of production, prices and markets have been 
abolished and are prohibited. 

Privately-owned large estates with an acreage of 
more than one hundred hectares are dissolved and 
shall be redistributed without compensation. 

Following the accomplishment of the above agrarian 
reform, ownership of their land shall be guaranteed 
to the farmers. 

Art. 25. All mineral resources, all economically ex- 
ploitable natural power sources, as well as the mining, 
iron and steel and electric power industries serving 
their exploitation, are to be transferred to the people’s 
ownership. 

Until such tran.sfcr, their use will be supervised by 
the Laender or by the Republic insofar as the interests 
of the whole of Germany are involved. 

Art. 26. Distribution and utilization of the land 
shall be supervised, and each abuse thereof shall be 
prevented. Incremental value of landed property which 
has accrued without expenditure of labor or capital is 
to be made of use to the collectivity. 

Every citizen and every family shall be assured of a 
healthy dwelling befitting their needs. Herein special 
consideration shall be given to victims of fascism, to 
seriously disabled persons, persons having incurred spe- 
cial war losses and rcsettlers. 

Maintenance and furtherance of assured returns from 
agriculture will be safeguarded also by means of land 
planning and conservation. 

Art. 27. Private economic enterprises suitable for 
socialization may be transferred to collective owner- 
ship by law under the provisions dealing with expro- 
priation. 


The Republic, the Laender (states), the Kreisc (coun- 
tics) and Gemeinden (communities) may be given by 
law a decisive voice in the management, or otherwise, 
of enterprises and associations. 

Economic enterprises and associations may, by legis- 
lation, be combined into autonomous organizations in 
order to ensure the collaboration of all working ele- 
ments of the nation, to give workers and employers a 
share in the management, and to regulate production, 
manufacture, distribution, utilization, prices, as well as 
import and export of commodities along the princi- 
ples of collective economic interests. 

Consumer and buying co-operatives, profit-making co- 
operatives and agricultural co-operatives and their asso- 
ciations shall be integrated into the collective economy 
while preserving their statutes and characteristic fea- 
tures. 

Art. 28. Any alienation or encumbrance of landed 
property, productive plants or shares therein owned by 
the people must have the approval of the popular rcf> 
resentative body exercising jurisdiction over the title- 
holding agency. Such approval requires at least a two- 
thirds majority of the statutory number of members. 

Art. 29. Property and income shall be taxed accord- 
ing to progressively increasing rates on the basis of 
social viewpoints and with particular consideration of 
family obligations. 

Taxation must give .special consideration to earned 
property and income. 

III. FAMILY AND MOTHERHOOD 

Art. 30. Marriage and family are the foundations 
of collective life and are protected by the state. 

All laws or statutory provisions by which the equal 
rights of men and women with the family are im- 
paired are abrogated. 

Art. 31. Parents have the natural right to bring up 
their children in a democratic spirit which will enable 
them mentally and physically to become responsible 
individuals, and diis is dieir supreme duty towards 
society. 

Art. 32. During maternity a woman has a rightful 
claim to particular protection and care by the state. 

The Republic shall issue a law for the protection of 
mothers. Institutions are to be created to protect mother 
and child. 

Art. 33. Extra-marital birth is to be no ground for 
discrimination against either the child or the parents. 

Any laws and statutory provisions to the contrary are 
abrogated. 

IV. EDUCATION 

Art. 34. Art, science, and their teaching, arc free. 

The state participates in their cultivation and grants 
them protection, especially against their abuse for 
purposes which arc contrary to the provisions or the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

Art. 35. Every citizen has att equal right to educa- 
tion and to a free choice of his vocation. 
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Education of youth and adult education of the citi- 
zenry in intellectual or technical disciplines arc pro- 
vided by public institutions in all fields of national and 
social life. 

Art. 36* The Laendcr arc responsible for the estab- 
lishment of a public school system and for the practi- 
cal operation of school instruction. To this effect the 
Republic shall issue uniform legislative provisions of a 
basic character. The Republic may itself establish pub- 
lic educational institutions. 

The Republic shall issue uniform provisions for the 
training of teachers. Such training shall take place in 
the universities or institutions of equal status. 

Art. 37. The school educates the youth in the spirit 
of the Constitution to be independently thinking and 
responsibly acting individuals who will be able and 
willing to take their place in the life of the community 
at large. 

As conveyor of culture, the school has the task of 
educating the youth to be truly humane in the spirit 
of peaceful and amicable co-operation in the life of na- 
tions and genuine democracy. 

The parents shall participate in the school education 
of their children by councils of parents. 

Art. 38. Attendance at school is compulsory for all 
until completion of the eighteenth year of life. After 
completion of a primary school course compulsory for 
all children, training is pursued in a vocational or 
technical school, in high school or in other public edu- 
cational institutions. All juveniles under eighteen years 
of age must attend a vocational or training school un- 
less they attend another (public) school. Private schools 
as substitutes for public schools (state or municipal) 
arc inadmissible. 

Vocational and technical schools afford general and 
vocational training. 

High schools (Obcrschulc) pave the way for admis- 
sion to a university. .Such admission, however, does not 
require high school attendance; attendance at other 
public educational institutions, which shall be extended 
or created for that purpose, may take its place. 

All citizen.s must be given the opportunity to pre- 
pare their admission to a university in special prepara- 
tory schools. 

Members of all classes of the population shall be given 
an opportunity to acquire knowledge in colleges of the 
people without interruption of their occupational ac- 
tivities. 

Art. 39. Every child must be given the opportunity 
fully to develop its physical, mental and moral capaci- 
ties. The school career of youth must on no account 
depend on the social or economic position of the par- 
ents. Indeed, children who are at a disadvantage be- 
cause of social conditions are to be given special care. 
Attendance at vocational school, high school and uni- 
versity must be open to gifted pupils from all classes 
of the population. 

Tuition is free. Text-books and instructional material 
used in compulsory schools are furnished without cost: 
in case of need, attendance at vocational school, high 
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school and university will be promoted through schol- 
arships and other measured. 

Art. 40. Religious instruction is a concern of the 
religious associations. The exercise of this right is 
guaranteed. 

V. RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 

Art. 41. Every citizen enjoys complete freedom of 
faith and conscience. The practice of religion without 
interference enjoys the protection of the Republic. 

Any abuse of establishments created by religious as- 
sociations, of religious acts or religious instruction for 
purposes which are contrary to the principles of the 
Constitution or for purposes of party politics is prohib- 
ited. However, the right of religious associations to ex- 
press an attitude in keeping with their own viewpoints 
towards issues vital for the people shall be uncontested. 

Art. 42. Civil or civic rights and duties arc neither 
conditioned nor restricted by the practice of religion. 

Exercise of civil or civic rights or the admission to 
public service is independent of a religious creed. 

No one is required to disclose his religious belief. 
Administrative agencies have the right to make in- 
quiries alx)ut a person’s membership in a religious as- 
sociation only insofar as rights and duties are con- 
nected therewith, or a statistical survey directed by 
law requires it. 

No one may be forced to attend religious rites or 
celebrations, or to participate in religious exercises, or 
to use a religious form of oath. 

Art. 43. There is no state church. Freedom of mem- 
bership in religious associations is guaranteed. 

Every religious association regulates and administers 
its affairs autonomously and in accordance with the 
laws applicable to all. 

Religious associations remain public law corporations 
insofar as they were such heretofore. Other religious 
associations arc granted like rights upon their applica- 
tion, if through their organization and the number of 
their members they offer a guarantee of permanency. 
If several such public law religious associations join in 
a union, this union is also a corporation of public law. 

Religious associations having public law status are 
entitled to levy taxes upon their members on the basis 
of the governmental tax list according to (the stand- 
ards of) the general provisions. 

Associations whose function is the common cultiva- 
tion of a philosophy of life have the same status as reli- 
gious associations. 

Art. 44. The right of the church to give religious 
instruction on school premises is guaranteed. Religious 
instruction is given by personnel selected by the church. 
No one may be forced to give, or be prevented from 
giving, religious instruction. Those entitled to bring up 
a child shall determine whether the latter shall receive 
religious instruction. 

Art. 45, Public contributions to religious associa- 
tions, which rest upon law, contract, or special legal 
title, shall be abrogated by legislation. 
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Ownership and other rights of the religious associa- 
tions and religious unions, in respect to their institu- 
tions, foundations and other property devoted to pur- 
poses of worship, education and charity, are guaranteed. 

Art. 46. Insofar as there exists a need for religious 
service and spiritual guidance in hospitals, penal insti- 
tutions, or other public institutions, the religious asso- 
ciations are to be given an opportunity for religious ex- 
ercises. No person may be forced to participate. 

Art. 47. Any person wishing to resign from a pub- 
lic-law religious association and to have such resigna- 
tion become legally effective, shall declare his intention 
before a court, or submit it in form of a publicly at- 
tested individual declaration. 

Art. 48. Decision as to whether children up to four- 
teen years of age shall belong to a religious association 
rests with the persons entitled to bring them up. Older 
children shall decide themselves whether or not they 
wish to be members of an association or organization 
professing a religious creed or a philosophy of life. 

VI. EFFECTIVENESS OF BASIC RIGHTS 

Art. 49. A basic right may not be violated in its 
essential content, not even where this Constitution au- 
thorizes its restriction by law or makes its further de- 
velopment subject to (specific) legislation. 

C. Organization of State Authority 

I. the popular representative body of the republic 

Art. 50. The supreme authority of the Republic is 
the People’s Chamber. 

Art. 51. The People’s Chamber is composed of the 
representatives of the German people. 

Representatives are elected in universal, equal, direct 
and secret ballot for a term of four years, according to 
the principles of proportional representation. 

Representatives serve the people as a whole. They are 
bound only by their own conscience and arc not bound 
by any instructions. 

Art. 52. All citizens who have passed their eight- 
eenth birthday have the right to vote. 

All citizens who have passed their twenty-first birth- 
day may stand for election. 

The People’s Chamber consists of four hundred repre- 
sentatives. 

Details are determined by an Electoral Law. 

Art. 53, Nominations for the People’s Chamber 
may be submitted only by associations which satisfy the 
provisions of Article 13, paragraph 2. 

Details are determined by a law of the Republic. 

Art. 54. Elections are held on a Sunday or legal 
holiday. Freedom and .secrecy of the ballot are guaran- 
teed. 

Art. 55. The People’s Chamber convenes not later 
than thirty days after election, unless it is convoked 
by the previous Presidium for an earlier date. 


The President must convoke the People’s Chamber if 
the Government, or at least one fifth of the representa- 
tives in the People’s Chamber, so request. 

Art. 56. A new Chamber must be elected not later 
than sixty days after the end of a legislative term, or 
forty-five days after dissolution of the People’s Cham- 
ber. 

Before the completion of a legislative term, the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber may be di.ssolved only upon its own 
re.solution or upon a referendum, except in the case 
de.scribed in Article 95, paragraph 6. 

To dissolve the People’s Chamber upc;)n its own reso- 
lution, the consent of more than one half of the statu- 
tory number of representatives is necessary. 

Art. 57. When first convening, the People’s Cham- 
ber elects the Presidium and adopts Rules of Procedure. 

Each parliamentary party is represented in the Pre- 
sidium, provided that it has at least forty members. 

The Presidium consists of the President, his depu- 
ties, and of associate members. 

The President directs the business of the Presidium 
and presides over the deliberations of the People’s 
Chamber. Maintenance of order on the premises of the 
Chamber is his prerogative. 

Art. 58. Resolutions of the Presidium are adopted 
by majority vote. 

A quorum exists when at least half of the members 
of the Presidium are present. 

Upon the resolution of the Presidium the acting 
President convokes the People's Chamber; he also fixes 
the date for new elections. 

The Presidium continues in office until the conven- 
ing of the new People’s Chamber. 

Art. 59. The People’s Chamber examines the ac- 
creditation of its members and decides on the valitlity 
of elections. 

Art. 60. For the periods when the People’s Cham- 
ber is not in session, and after a legislative term has 
expired or the People’s Chamber has been dissolved, 
the People’s Chamber appoints three Standing Com- 
mittees to carry on its functions, namely: 

a Committee of General Affairs, 

a Ccjmmitiee of P’conomic and Financial AiTairs, and 

a Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

These Committees have the same rights as investi- 
gating committees. 

Art. 61. The People’s Chamber adopts laws and 
resolutions by majority vote, unless this Constitution 
provides otherwise. 

A quorum exists when more than half of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber arc present. 

Art. 62. Deliberations of the People’s Chamber and 
of its committees are open to the public. The public 
may be excluded from the People’s Chamber if two 
thirds of the representatives present so request, and 
from the committees on the demand of the majority 
of the members of such committees. 

True records of public meetings ot the People’s 
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Chamber or its committees do not entail any responsi- 
bility. 

Art. 63. The functions of the People’s Chamber in- 
clude: 

the determination of the principles of governmental 
policy, and of its implementation; 

the confirmation, supervision, and recall of the Gov- 
ernment; 

the determination of administrative policies and su- 
pervision over all governmental agencies; 

the right to legislate, except when a (popular) refer- 
endum is held; 

decisions on the national budget, on the Economic 
Plan, on loans and credits of the Republic and the 
ratification of state treaties; 

the granting of amnesties; 

the election of the President of the Republic jointly 
with the Laender Chamber; and 

the election and recall of the members of the Su- 
preme Court of the Republic and of the Prosecutor 
General of the Republic, 

Art, 64. For the purpose of obtaining information, 
the People’s Chamber or any of its committees may re- 
quest the presence of the Minister President or any 
other Minister, their permanent deputies, or the chiefs 
of administrative agencies of the Republic. The mem- 
bers of tiic Government and deputies designated by 
them are authorized to attend meetings of the People’s 
Chamber and its committees at all times. 

If they so request, members of the Government or 
their deputies must be given the floor during delibera- 
tions, regardless of the agenda. 

They arc subject to the disciplinary authority of the 
President. 

Art. 65. For the purpose of supervising the activi- 
ties of governmental agencies, the People’s Chamber 
has the right, or, if at least one fifth of the statutory 
number of representatives so request, the duty, to ap- 
point investigating committees. These committees take 
such evidence as they or the representatives having re- 
quested the investigation deem necessary. They may 
for this purpose be represented by persons commis- 
sioned by them. 

Courts and administrations must comply with the 
request of these committees, or persons acting on their 
instructions, for the taking of evidence and, upon de- 
mand, pre.scnt their files for inspection. 

In the taking of evidence by the investigating com- 
mittees the provisions of the Criminal Procedure arc 
applied correspondingly. 

Art. 66. For the duration of the legislative term the 
People’s Chamber establishes a Constitutional Com- 
mittee, in which all parliamentary parties arc repre- 
sented according to their (numerical) strength. To this 
Committee shall also belong three members of the Su- 
preme Court of the Republic as well as three German 
professors of constitutional law who must on no ac- 
count be members of the People’s Chamber. 

Members of the Constitutional Committee are elerted 
by the People’s Chamber. 
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(Only) the Constitutional Committee reviews laws 
df the Republic as to their constitutionality. 

Constitutionality of laws of the Republic may be 
challenged by not less than one third of the members 
of the People’s Chamber, by its Presidium, by the 
President of the Republic, by the Government of the 
Republic and by the Laender Chamber. 

Disputes on constitutional questions between the Re- 
public and the Laender, and the compatibility of Land 
legislation and legislation of the Republic, are re- 
viewed by the Constitutional Committee, with the as- 
sistance of three elected delegates of the Laender 
Chamber. 

Final decision with respect to the report of the Con- 
stitutional Committee is reserved to the People’s Cham- 
ber; the latter’s decision is binding on everyone. 

The People’s Chamber also determines the execution 
of its decision. 

The People’s Chamber is, in the exercise of the ad- 
ministrative supervision delegated to it, responsible for 
determining whether an administrative measure is un- 
constitutional. 

Art. 67. No proceedings, judicial or disciplinary, 
may at any time be instituted against any member of 
the People’s Chamber for his vote or for any utterance 
made in the exercise of his parliamentary functions, 
nor may he be otherwise called to account outside the 
Chamber. This does not apply to defamation in the 
meaning of the Penal Code, if it has been established 
to be such by an investigating committee of tlie Peo- 
ple’s Chamber. 

Restraint of personal freedom, house searches, seiz- 
ures or criminal prosecution may not be instituted 
against representatives except with the consent of the 
People’s Chamber. 

Any criminal prcKcedings against a representative in 
the People’s Chamber, and any arrest or other restraint 
of his personal freedom, is supended for tlic duration 
of the session upon demand of the Chamber of which 
the representative is a member. 

Members of tlie People’s Chaml:)er have the right to 
refuse to give evidence concerning persons who con- 
fided facts to them in their capacity as representatives, 
or to whom they have entrusted facts in this capacity, 
as well as concerning those facts themselves. In respect 
to seizure of documents, they enjoy the same privileges 
as persons who have the legal right to refuse testi- 
mony. 

No search or seizure may l>c conducted in the prem- 
ises of the People’s Chamber without the consent of the 
Presidium. 

Art. 68. Members of the People’s Chamber do not 
require leave in order to perform their functions. 

Persons standing as candidates for a seat in the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber must be granted such leave as is neces- 
sary to prepare for election. 

Salaries and wages continue to be paid. 

Art. 69, Members in the People’s Chamber receive 
an allowance for expenses, which is tax-exempt 

Renunciation of the allowance for expenses is in- 
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admissible. The claim to the allowance for expenses 
cannot be transferred or garnished. 

Art. 70. Members of the People’s Chamber arc en- 
titled to free travel in all public transport. 

II, REPRESENTATION OF THE LAENDER 

Art. 71. A Laender Chamber is established to rep- 
resent the German Laender. In the Laender Chamber, 
each Land has one representative for every five hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. Each Land has at least one 
representative. 

Art. 72. The representatives in the Laender Cham- 
ber are elected by ie Landtage (Land legislatures) in 
proportion to the numerical strength of the parliamen- 
tary parties represented therein. Laender Chamber rep- 
resentatives will serve for the duration of die legisla- 
tive term of the respective Landtag. As a rule, Laender 
Chamber representatives should be Landtag members. 

Each Landtag ascertains the wishes of its Land on 
matters to be deliberated in the Laender Chamber. This 
docs not affect the rights of the representatives, as laid 
down in the Land Constitutions, to follow freely the 
dictates of their conscience. 

Art. 73. The Laender Chamber elects its Presidium 
and adopts Rules of Procedure. The Presidium consists 
of the President, his deputies, and the associate mem- 
bers. 

Art. 74. The Laender Chamber is convoked by its 
President whenever it is necessary for the transaction 
of its business. 

The Laender Chamber is also convoked upon the 
demand of one fifth of its members. 

Art. 75. Meetings of the Laender Chamber are open 
to the public. As far as provided in the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, the public may be excluded if certain items of 
the agenda are discussed. 

Art. 76. The Laender Chamber makes its decisions 
by majority vote, unless this Constitution provides oth- 
erwise. 

Art. 77. The Laender Chamber may set up all nec- 
essary committees as provided in the Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 

Art. 78. The Laender Chamber has the right to in- 
troduce bills in the People’s Chamber. It has the right 
to reject legislation, as provided in Article 84 of this 
Constitution. 

Art. 79. Members of the Government of the Re- 
public and of that of a Land have the right to, and, 
upon the demand of the Laender Chamber, are re- 
quired to, take part in the deliberations of the Laender 
Chamber and its committees. They must be given the 
floor on any matter under deliberation, if they so re- 
quest. 

The People’s Chamber may, in special cases, delegate 
representatives from among their numbers to present 
the opinion of the People’s Chamber to the Laender 
Chamber; the Laender Chamber has an equal right to 
present its opinion to the People’s Chamber, The 


Laender Chamber may, if need be, instruct members 
of the Land Governments to present the attitude of 
their respective Governments to the People’s Chamber. 

Art. 80. “ Article 67 and subsequent articles of this 
Constitution concerning the rights of the members of 
the People’s Chamber apply correspondingly to the 
members of the Laender Chamber. 

III. LEGISLATION 

Art. 81. Laws are enacted by the People’s Chamber, 
or directly by the people by means of a referendum. 

Art. “82. Bills are introduced by the Government, 
by the Laender Chamber or by members of the Peo- 
ple’s Chamber. At least two readings will be held on 
any bill. 

Art. 83. The Constitution may be amended by leg- 
islation. 

The People’s Chamber may enact legislation to 
amend the Constitution only if at least two thirds of 
the representatives are present, and such enactments re- 
quire a two-thirds majority of those present. 

If an amendment to the Constitution is to be adopted 
by means of a (popular) referendum, the approval of 
the majority of those entitled to vote is required. 

Art. 84. The Laender Chamber has the right to 
veto laws enacted by the People’s Chamber. The veto 
must be lodged within two weeks after the final vote 
has been taken in the People’s Chamber; reasons for 
the veto must be submitted within an additional two 
weeks. Otherwise it is understood that the Laender 
Chamber will not exercise its right of veto. 

The People’s Chamber may override this veto by up- 
holding its decision after renewed deliberations. 

If a two-thirds majority of the Laender Chamber 
representatives casting their votes has decided to veto a 
measure, such veto can be overridden only if a two- 
thirds majority of the People’s Chamber representatives 
casting their votes upholds the measure. 

For the Laender Chamber to veto legislation enacted 
by the People’s Chamber to amend the Constitution, at 
least two thirds of the members of the Laender Cham- 
ber must be present, and at least two thirds thereof 
must vote for the veto. 

The People’s Chamber may override the veto by up- 
holding its amendment with the majority prescribed 
for amendments to the Constitution. 

Art. 85. The President of the People’s Chamber 
shall engross all constitutionally enacted laws within 
the period of one month. 

They are promulgated without delay by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic in the Official Gazette of the Re- 
public. 

A law cannot be engrossed nor promulgated, if it 
has been declared unconstitutional within one month, 
as provided for in Article 66. 

Unless otherwise provided, laws come into force on 
the fourteenth day after their promulgation, 

Art. 86. Engrossment and promulgation of a law 
are to be suspended for two months, if one third of 
the representatives in the People’s Chamber so request. 
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Upon expiration of this period, the hSxf ia to be en- 
grossed and promulgated unless a popular initiative 
calls for a (popular) referendum against the enactment 
of the law. 

Laws declared urgent by the majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the People’s Chamber must be engrossed 
and promulgated despite such (public) demand. 

Art. 87. If the promulgation of a law has been sus- 
pended at the instance of at least one third of the rep- 
resentatives in the People’s Chamber, such law is to be 
submitted to a (popular) referendum upon the de- 
mand of one twentieth of those entitled to vote. 

A (popular) referendum shall furthermore be held, 
if requested by one tenth of those entitled to vote or 
by recognized political parties or organized groups 
which can demonstrate satisfactorily that they repre- 
sent one fifth of those entitled to vote (constituting 
popular initiative). 

A popular initiative must be based on a draft law, 
which law is to be submitted to the People’s Chamber 
by the Government with a statement of the Govern- 
ment’s position with respect to this law. 

A (popular) referendum will take place only if the 
desired law has not been adopted by the People’s 
Chamber in a version with which die petitioners or 
their representations are in agreement. 

A (popular) referendum shall not be held on the 
budget, on tax legislation or on salary schedules. 

A law submitted to a (popular) referendum is con- 
sidered as adopted if it has received die consent of a 
majority of the votes cast. 

A specific law shall regulate the procedures for pop- 
ular initiative and (popular) referendum. 

Art. 88. The budget and the economic plan are 
adopted by law. 

Amnesties require a (specific) law. 

State treaties concerning matters of legislation are to 
be promulgated as laws. 

Art. 89. Laws which have been duly promulgated 
cannot be reconsidered by the judiciary with respect 
to their constitutionality. 

After the review proceedings provided for in Article 
66 have been instituted, all pending court proceedings 
shall be suspended until the review proceedings have 
been completed. 

Art. 90. General administrative regulations required 
for the implementation of the laws of the Republic will 
be issued by the Government of the Republic, unless 
the law provides otherwise. 

IV. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

Art. 91. The Government of the Republic consists 
of the Minister President and the Ministers. 

Art. 92. The Minister President is appointed by. the 
party with the greatest strength in the People’s Cham- 
ber; he (the Minister President) forms the Govern- 
ment. All parties having at least forty representatives 
(in the People’s Chamber) arc represented by Ministers 
or State Secretaries in proportion to their strength. 
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State secretaries may attertd meetings of the Govern- 
ment in an advisory capacity. 

Should one parliamentary party refuse to be in- 
cluded, the Government will be formed without it. 

Ministers should be members of the People’s Cham- 
ber. 

The People’s Chamber approves the Government and 
the program submitted by it. 

Art. 93. On taking office, members of the Govern- 
ment shall be sworn in by the President of the Re- 
public and pledged to perform their duties impartially 
for the welfare of the people and in faithful observ- 
ance of the Constitution and the laws. 

Art. 94. The Government, and each of its mem- 
bers, require the confidence of the People’s Chamber 
in order to perform their functions. 

Art. 95. The functions of the Cabinet are termi- 
nated if and when the People’s Chamber passes a mo- 
tion of no-confidence. 

A motion of no-confidence will be voted on only if 
at the same time a new Minister President and his 
program are proposed. The motion of no-confidence 
and these proposals will be considered in one combined 
vote. 

A vote of no-confidence shall not be effective unless 
the motion is carried by at least one half (two hun- 
dred) of the statutory number of representatives. 

A motion of no-confidence must be signed by at least 
one fourth of the members of the People’s Chamber. A 
vote on such a motion may not be taken prior to the 
second day after it has been debated, and not later 
than one week after its presentation. 

Unless the new Government takes office within 
twenty-one days after the motion of no-confidence has 
been carried, that motion shall become void. 

If the new Government receives a vote of no-confi- 
dence, the People’s Chamber shall be considered dis- 
solved. 

The former Government continues its functions until 
a new Government has taken office. 

Art. 96. A member of the Government who re- 
ceives a vote of no-confidence from the People’s Cham- 
ber must resign. Unless decided otherwise by the Peo- 
ple's Chamber, he is to continue his functions until his 
successor takes office. 

The provision of Article 95, paragraph 3, is applicable 
correspondingly. 

Any member of the Government may resign at any 
time. Unless decided otherwise by the People’s Cham- 
ber, his official functions shall be performed by his 
deputy until a successor has been appointed. 

Art. 97. The Minister President presides over the 
Government and directs its business under Rules of 
Procedure to be decreed by the Government and com- 
municated to the People’s Chamber. 

Art. 98. The Minister President determines govern- 
mental policy in accordance with the guiding principles 
laid down by the People’s Chamber, For this* be is 
responsible to the latter. 
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Within the framework of these guiding principles, 
each Minister directs independently the department en- 
trusted to him and is personally responsible to the 
People’s Chamber. 

Art. 99. Ministers shall refer to the Government, 
for deliberation and decision, all bills, any matters 
which must be referred to it under the Constitution 
or the law, as well as differences of opinion with respect 
to matters which fall within the competence of more 
than one Minister. 

Art. ioo. The Government makes decisions by ma- 
jority vote. In case of a tie, the Minister President shall 
cast the deciding vote. 

V. THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

Art. ioi. The President of the Republic is elected 
for a term of four years by the People’s Chamber and 
the Laender Chamber, meeting in joint session, which 
is convoked and presided over by the President of the 
People’s Cliamber. 

Any citizen who has reached the age of thirty-five 
years may stand for election. 

Art. 102. On assuming office, the President of the 
Republic takes the following oath before a joint ses- 
sion of the People’s Chamber and the Laender Cham- 
ber: 

“I swear that I will dedicate my strength to the wel- 
fare of the German people, that I will defend the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the Republic, that I will dis- 
charge my duties conscientiously and do jiislicc to all.” 

Art, 103. The President of the Republic may be re- 
called before the expiration of his term by a joint reso- 
lution of the People’s Chamber and the Laender Cham- 
ber. Such a resolution requires a two-thirds majority of 
the statutory number of representatives. 

Art. 104. The President of the Republic promul- 
gates the laws of the Republic. 

He receives the oath of office from members of the 
Government upon their assumption of duties. 

Art. 105. The President of the Republic represents 
the Republic in international relations. 

He concludes and signs treaties with foreign coun- 
tries on behalf of the Republic. 

He accredits and receives ambassadors and ministers. 

Art. 106. To become effective, all orders and decrees 
issued by the President of the Republic must be coun- 
tersigned by the Minister President or the competent 
Minister. 

Art. 107. The President exercises the right of par- 
don on behalf of the Republic. In this function he is 
advised by a committee of the People’s Chamber. 

Art. 108. Whenever the President of the Republic 
is unable to attend to his office, he is represented by 
the President of the People’s Chamber. If such inca- 
pacity is expected to continue for a protracted period, 
a substitute will be appointed by (a specific) law. 


Whenever the presidency is terminated prematurely, 
the same rule applies until the election of a new Presi- 
dent. 

VI. REPUBLIC AND LAENDER 

Art. 109. Each Land must have a constitution which 
conforms to the principles of the Constitution of the 
Republic and under which the Landtag is the supreme 
and sole popular representative body in the Land. 

The popular representative body must be elected, by 
all citizens entitled to do so, in universal, equal, di- 
rect and secret ballot held in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of proportional representation as laid down in 
the Electoral Law of the Republic. 

Art. 1 10. Any change in the territory of a Land and 
the formation of a new Land within the Republic re- 
quires a law of the Republic amending the Constitu- 
tion. 

Only an ordinary law (of the Republic) is required 
if the Laender immediately affected concur. 

An ordinary law will likcwi.se suffice, even if one of 
the Laender affected does not concur, provided, how- 
ever, that the territorial change or the formation of a 
new Land is demanded by a plebiscite held in the ter- 
ritories concerned. 

Art. III. The Republic may enact uniform legisla- 
tion in any field. However, in so doing it should con- 
fine itself to laying down principles, provided this 
meets the need for uniform regulation. 

To the extent that the Republic does not exercise its 
legislative power, the Laender shall have such power. 

Art. 1 12. The Republic has the exclusive right to 
legislate on: 
foreign relations; 
foreign trade; 

customs and the free movement of commodities 
within a unified customs and trade area; 
citizenship; freedom of movement; immigration and 
emigration; extradition; passport regulations and 
laws affecting the status of aliens; 
legislation on census and registry (marriage, divorce 
and status of children); 

civil law •, criminal law; the constitution of courts and 
their procedure; 
lalx)r law; 
transport; 

the fields of postal, telecommunication, and radio 
broadcasting .services; 

the fields of press and of film production, distribu- 
tion and display; 

currency and coinage, weights, measures, standards 
and gauging; 
social insurance; and, 

war damages, occupation costs and reparations. 

Art. 1 13. Legislation in the field of finance and 
taxation must he of such nature as not to infringe upon 
the existence of the Laender, the Kreise (counties) and 
Gemcinden (communities). 

Art. 114. Law of the whole of Germany overrides 
Land law. 
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Art. 1 15, As a rule, the laws of the Republic are 
carried out by the executive agencies of the Lacnder, 
unless otherwise provided for in this Constitution or by 
a law. The Republic, insofar as there is a necessity, 
establishes its own administrative agencies by law. 

Art. 1 16. The Government of the Republic exer- 
cises supervision in those matters with respect to which 
the Republic has the right to legislate. 

The Government of the Republic may issue general 
instructions where the laws of the Republic are not 
executed by its (own) administrative authorities. For 
the supervision of the execution of these laws and in- 
structions, it is authorized to delegate commissioners to 
the implementing agencies. As for the powers of these 
commissioners, Article 65 is correspondingly applicable. 

Upon the request of the Republic, the Lacnder gov- 
ernments arc bound to remedy deficiencies discovered 
in the execution of the laws of the Republic. 

Any controversies arising therefrom are to be ex- 
amined and settled in accordance with the procedure 
specified in Article 66, paragraph 5. 

VII. ADMINISTRATION OF THE REPUBLIC 

Art. 117. Maintenance of foreign relations is an ex- 
clusive concern of the Republic. 

The Lacnder may conclude treaties with foreign 
states on matters within the competence of Land legi.s- 
lation; such treaties (before taking effect) are subject 
to the approval of the People’s Chamber. 

Treaties with foreign states concerning changes of 
national boundaries are concluded by the Republic, after 
the consent of the Land thereby affected has been ob- 
tained. Boundary changes may be effected only by a 
law of the Republic, unless a mere rectification of 
boundaries in uninhabited areas is involved. 

Art. 1 1 8. Germany forms a single customs and 
trade area, bounded by a common customs frontier. 

Territories of foreign state.s or parts of such terri- 
tories may be included in the German customs area 
by treaty or convention. Parts of the German customs 
area may be excluded therefrom by law. 

Any goods enjoying internal free trade within the 
German customs area may, within the area, freely be 
introduced into, or carried in transit across the bound- 
aries of, German Laender and political subdivisions as 
well as, pursuant to paragraph 2, into, or across the 
boundaries of, the territories of foreign states or parts 
of such territories included. 

Art. 1 19. Customs and such taxes as are regulated 
by laws of the Republic are administered by the Re- 
public. 

The power to levy taxes is, normally, vested in the 
Republic, 

The Republic should levy taxes only to the extent 
required to cover its needs. 

The Republic establishes its own agencies for the 
administration of taxes. In conjunction therewith, ar- 
rangements shall be made enabling the Lacnder to 
safeguard their special interests in the spheres of agri- 
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pulturc, commerce, handicrafts, trades or professions, 
manufacture and industry: 

To the extent required for the uniform and equitable 
enforcement of its tax laws, the Republic shall enact 
legislation on the organization of tax administrations 
in the Lacnder, the organization and powers of the 
authorities entrusted with the enforcement of the tax 
laws of the Republic, the settlement of accounts with 
the Laender, and the reimbursement for the adminis- 
trative costs incurred in the enforcement of the tax 
laws of the Republic. 

Art. 120. Taxes and other levies may be assessed 
only as provided by law. 

Property, income and excise tax legislation arc to be 
kept in a suitable proportion to each other, and to be 
graduated according to social considerations. 

Through sharply progressive tax rates on inheritance, 
the amas.sing of socially harmful fortunes should t>e 
prevented. 

Art. 121. Revenues and expenditures of the Repulx- 
lic must be estimated for each fiscal year and provided 
for in the budget. The budget is to be enacted by legis- 
lation before the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Art. 122. The Minister of Finance, in order to se- 
cure a discharge for the Government, gives an account- 
ing to the People’s Chamber of the revenues of the Re- 
public and their use. The auditing of accounts is regu- 
lated by law of the Republic. 

Art. 123. Funds may be procured by borrowing 
only for extraordinary needs. Borrowing of such funds 
and the guaranteeing of loans as a charge of the Re- 
public may be effected only on die basis of a law of 
the Republic. 

Art. 124. Postal, telecommunication, broadcasting 
and railroad services are to be administered by the Re- 
public. 

The former Reich Autobahnen (auto-highways) and 
Reich highways as well as all roads for long-distance 
traffic are under the control of the Republic. The 
same provisions apply to waterways. 

Art. 125. Control of merchant shipp>ing and the ad- 
ministration of maritime shipping, and of aids to navi- 
gation, are duties of the Republic. 

VIII. administration of justice 

Art. 126. The ordinary administration of justice is 
exercised by the Supreme Court of die Republic and 
by courts of the Laender. 

Art. 127. In the exercise of their judicial function, 
the judges are independent and are bound only by the 
Constitution and the Law. 

Art. 128. Judges must be persons who, by their 
qualification and activity, offer the guarantee that they 
will exercise their office in accordance with the princi- 
ples laid down in the Constitution. 

Art. 129. Through the development of law schools, 
the Republic provides an opportunity for members of 
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all classes of the population to become qualified for the 
profession of judge, attorney and public prosecutor. 

Art. 130. Laymen are, as much as possible, to be 
used as judges. 

Laymen are elected, on the proposal of democratic 
parties and organizations, by the competent popular 
representative bodies. 

Art, 1 31. Judges of the Supreme Court of the Re- 
public, and the Prosecutor General of the Republic, are 
elected by the People’s Chamber upon their nomination 
by the Government of the Republic. 

Judges of the High Courts of the Lacnder, and the 
Prosecutors General of the Laender, are elected by the 
Landtagc upon their nomination by the Land govern- 
ments. 

All other judges are appointed by the Land govern- 
ments. 

Art. 132. Judges of the Supreme Court, and the 
Prosecutor General of the Republic, may l>c recalled 
by the People’s Chamber if they violate the Constitu- 
tion, or the laws, or commit a serious breach of their 
duties as judge or public prosecutor. 

This recall is effected after hearing the report of a 
Committee on Justice to be established in the People’s 
Chamber. 

The Committee on Justice is composed of the chair- 
man of the Legal Committee of the People’s Chamber, 
three members of the People’s Chamber, two members 
of the Supreme Court and one member of the Prose- 
cutor General’s office. It is presided over by the Chair- 
man of the Legal Committee. The other Committee 
members are elected by the People’s Chamber for the 
legislative term. The members of the Supreme Court 
and the Prosecutor General’s office serving on the Com- 
mittee on Justice cannot be members of the People’s 
Chamber. 

Judges elected by a Landtag, or appointed by a Land 
government, may be recalled by the respective Land- 
tag. Their recall will be effected after hearing the re- 
port of a Committee on Justice to be set up with the 
respective Landtag. The Committee on Justice is com- 
posed of the Chairman of the Legal Committee of the 
Landtag, three members of the Landtag, two members 
of the Land High Court and one member of the 
Prosecutor General’s office of the respective Land. It is 
presided over by the Chairman of the Legal Commit- 
tee, The other Committee members are elected by the 
respective Landtag for the duration of the legislative 
term. The members of the (Land) High Court and of 
the Prosecutor General’s office, and participating in 
the Committee on Justice, cannot be members of the 
Landtag, 

Judges appointed by Land governments may, under 
the same conditions, be recalled by the respective Land 
government, provided that the consent of the Landtag 
Committee on Justice has been obtained. 

Art, 133. All court proceedings are open to the 
public. 

In all matters involving a threat to public safety 


and order, or to public morals, the court may order 
the public to be excluded. 

Art. 134. No citizen should be deprived of his 
right to be tried before the judge having lawful juris- 
diction in the matter. Extraordinary courts arc inad- 
missible. The legislative authorities may set up courts 
for special matters only if their competence is to com- 
prise categories of persons or issues defined beforehand 
and in a general way. 

Art. 135. Only such penalties may be imposed as 
have been provided for by law at the time the punish- 
able act was committed. 

No penal law has retroactive force. 

Exceptions to this rule are measures and the appli- 
cation of provisions which are adopted for the over- 
coming of Nazism, Fascism and militarism, or which 
are necessary for the prosecution of crimes against hu- 
manity. 

Art. 136. In cases of temporary arrest, house 
searches and seizures effected in the course of a pre- 
liminary investigation, the approval of a judge must 
be obtained without (undue) delay. 

It rests with the judge alone to decide on the ad- 
missibility and continuance of an arrest. Persons ar- 
rested must be brought before a judge at the latest on 
the day after their apprehension. If pretrial confine- 
ment is ordered by the judge, he must make a periodic 
review as to whether continued detention is justified. 

The reason for the detention is to be communicated 
to the arrested person at his first examination by a 
judge and, if he so desires, within an additional twenty- 
four hours to a person to be named by him. 

Art. 137. Execution of sentences is founded on the 
concept of reforming persons capable of rehabilitation 
through common productive work. 

Art. 138. Citizens are protected against unlawful 
administrative measures by the supervision exercised by 
the legislature and through recourse to administrative 
courts. 

The structure and jurisdiction of administrative 
courts are regulated by law. 

Principles applying to the election and recall of 
judges of ordinary courts apply corre.spondingly to the 
members of administrative courts. 

IX. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTONOMY 

Art. 139. Gcmeinden and Gemcindcvcrbacndc 
(communities and associated communities) enjoy ad- 
ministrative autonomy subject to the provisions of the 
laws of the Republic and the Lacnder. 

Autonomy functions include determination and im- 
plementation of all policies concerning the economic, 
social and cultural life of the Gemeinde or Gcmcindc- 
verband. Each task is to be accomplished by the lowest 
(local) adminivStrative unit qualified for this purpose. 

Art. 140. Gcmeinden and Gemeindeverbaende have 
representative bodies organized on democratic prin- 
ciples. 
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To assist them, committees are formed in which 
delegates of the democratic parties and organizations 
participate responsibly. 

The right to vote and the procedure to be followed 
in (local) elections are governed by the provisions ap- 
plying to elections to the People’s Chamber and to the 
Landtagc. 

The right to vote may, however, by Land legislation 
be predicated on the length of residence in the (re- 
spective) locality for a period not to exceed half a 
year. 

Art. 141. For the due exercise of their functions, 
the elected executive authorities of Gcmcinden and Ge- 
meindeverbaende require the confidence of the (local) 
representative bodies. 

Art. 142. Supervision of the administrative auton- 
omy practiced by Gcmcinden and Gemcindeverbaende 


is limited to a review of the statutory con\pliance of 
administrative measures and of the observance of demo- 
cratic administrative principles. 

Art. 143. The Republic and the Lacnder may dele- 
gate functions, and the application of laws, to the Ge- 
mcinden and Gemcindeverbaende. 

X- TRANSITIONAL AND CONCLUDING PROVISIONS 

Art. 144. All provisions of this Constitution have 
direct force of law. Any provisions to the contrary arc 
repealed herewith. Provisions superseding them and re- 
quired to implement the Constitution are to take effect 
simultaneously with the Constitution. Existing laws are 
to be interpreted in the meaning of this Constitution. 

Constitutional liberties and rights may not be used 
as arguments against past or future measures adopted 
for the overcoming of National Socialism and mili- 
tarism, or to redress wrongs caused by them. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

General Works 

If the British people have been exceptionally adept 
in the construction of political institutions, they have 
been no less adept — or prolific — in their analysis. The 
discrepancy between constitutional form and constitu- 
tional fact, and the constant, if often imperceptible, 
change in the function and character of institutions 
w hich remain the same in outward appearance, present 
an extraordinary challenge to the insight and judg- 
ment of the British writer on politics. In contrast to 
American political literature, which abounds in direct, 
factual description of the constitutional structure and 
of political forms, British political writing has been 
peculiarly rich in attempts to look beneath the forms, 
to seek out the real springs of political action, and, in 
the process, to raise the most fundamental and difficult 
questions about the nature and course of political de- 
velopment. In consequence, a remarkable succession of 
penetrating observers and acute analy.sts — Bagehot, 
Low, and Muir, to name only three — have left a series 
of classic political studies which, however outdated in 
their factual foundation, arc an enduring repository 


of political wisdom. Thus while some of Bagehot’s 
most perceptive generalizations have been completely 
reversed with the passage of time, the person who 
reads Bagehot today will nevertheless learn much 
about the meaning of politics. 

Of the more recent studies, Jennings’ The British 
Constitution offers the best short introduction to British 
politics; his more detailed Cabinet Government is pro- 
foundly useful for their understanding. Muir’s How 
Britain Is Governed represents the forebodings of the 
declining Liberal Party, while Laski and Greaves offer 
provocative interpretations from the Socialist point of 
view, some of the weaknesses of which have been 
revealed by subsequent political developments. Among 
recent studies Virginia Cowles' No Cause for Alarm is 
particularly attractive while Watkins* Cautious Revolu- 
tion is fair-minded and comprehensive. 

The tradition of perceptive and mature analysis is 
carried on today by several British periodicals, and 
anyone who wishes to understand the present course 
of British politics should become familiar with such 
newspapers as The Times (which frequently represents 
the attitude of the (Jovcrnmcni) and the Manchester 
Guardian (which is typical of the more advanced wing 
of the Liberal Party) and with such periodicals as the 
Economist (scholarly, nonpartisan and extraordinarily 
informative), the Spectator (moderately Conservative), 
and the New Statesman and Nation (Labor), as well 
as with the other magazines listed below. 

The British also have a tradition of issuing well- 
written government papers, e.g., the reports of Royal 
Commissions of Inquiry anti statements of official 
policy. These are known as Command papers, des- 
ignated Cmd., and numbered consecutively by date of 
issue. Any students of British politics will find them 
a valuable source of information. 
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Chapter 7, British People and Politics 

In analyzing the outstanding characteristics of a 
country and its people, the observations of foreigners 
often are more revealing than those of natives, who, 
perhaps, are prone to take their own institutions and 
ways too much for granted. In any event, the American 
who seeks an introduction to the British way of life 
may chcx)sc among American (Briiiton, Gaus), French 
(Maillaud), German (DibcHus), and Swedish (Wit- 
ting) interpretations. For a picture of the British as 
they sec themselves, one can turn to Brogan (whose 
intimate acquaintance with American and French cul- 
ture and politics renders him exceptionally well quali- 
fied to act as interpreter). Barker, or Inge. More 
specialized studies of distinct aspects of British life are 
listed below. 

In understanding the position of the “ruling class’* 
before World War II, the writings of Abshagen and 
Haxey are interesting and informative, but a novel like 
John Galsworthy’s Maid in Waiting is more likely to 
convey the spirit of the system as understood by the 
privileged classes than any factual description. Lewis 
and Maude’s The English Middle Classes is a discern- 
ing study of the groups which have borne the brunt 
of recent economic changes. 

Though the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Press is now available, the “P.E.P.” Report on the 
British Press still retains considerable value as a search- 
ing and fair examinadon. Francis Williams’ Press, 
Parliament and People contains a competent and re- 
vealing discussion, while Lord Camrose’s volume pre- 
sents the attitude of the publishers themselves. 
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Chapter 4. The British Parliament 

Among the innumerable popular introductions to 
Parliament and its work, the most interesting are those 
written hy Members of Parliament: Brown, Herbert, 
and Hogg. Jennings* Parliament is by far the most 
comprehensive and able analysis of its action, although 
Josef Rcdlich’s earlier work on the House of Commons 
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turn to Sir A. P. Herbert’s The Ayes Have It. There is, 
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mentary Debates (Hansard) themselves. The magazine 
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Chopfer 5. The Brifish Cabinet, Prime Min- 
ister, and King 

The position of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister, and 
the King are largely a function of the personalities of 
the men who hold these offices, and in this sense one 
of the best sources for information about the nature 
of British political leadership lies in the biographies 
and memoirs (of which only a few arc cited) of con- 
temporary statesmen. Unfortunately, however, those 
Statesmen whose careers are ended and about whom 
we therefore have relatively complete information rep- 
resent a stage in British constitutional development 
which already has been superseded, while the bi- 
ographies of the active political leaders of today often 
are popular, incomplete, and lacking in the intimate 
detail concerning the making of policy which alone 
would permit an accurate estimate of the actual posi- 
tion and powers of the leaders of the government 
today. Current periodicals contain a certain amount of 
gossip and speculation of varying validity, and writ- 
ings of men like Salter and Williams contain some 
revealing information about the relations of Cabinet 
and Prime Minister. Amcry’s Thoughts on the Consti- 
tution (cited under Chapter 2) presents an unorthodox 
interpretation, which is based, however, upon the 
author’s personal experience as a Cabinet member, 
while Lord Hankey’s Diplomacy by Conference, despite 
its name, is a valuable source of information on the 
development of the Cabinet secretariat. The most com- 
prehensive and competent discussion of the British 
executive as a whole is Jennings’ Cabinet Government 
(cited under General Works). 

Of the writers on the British monarchy, Sir Ernest 
Barker perhaps best typifies the attitude of the intelli- 
gent but conventional Englishman, while Kingsley 
Martin’s lively and more sophisticated analysis repre- 
sents a less orthodox approach. Viscount Esher’s jour- 
nals and letters reveal how active a political role the 
monarch could assume in the early years of the present 
century, while Laski’s pamphlet suggesi.s the hostility 
which any new intervention would be likely to arouse 
among the intellectual leaders of the Labor Party. 
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Chapter 6. The National Administration of 
Great Britain 

No one book covers the entire subject of public 
administration in Great Britain. The annual Economic 
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Surveys provide a vi^calth of information on economic 
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SOVIET UNION 

General Works 

The Soviet Union presents, in an extreme form, a 
problem which is ever present in political literature: 
how to know what to believe when authors disagree 
fundamentally with one another not only in their judg- 
ment and interpretation of the facts but in their state- 
ment of the facts themselves. The fact that politics is 
a very human subject, deeply involved with aims and 
ideals which are profoundly personal and subjective, 
means that in the most important cases it is im{X)ssible 
to weigh and measure and emerge with “scientific” 
answers or to reduce significant political judgments to 
the limits of precise and unchanging formulas. Even 
in British politics, a radical, a liberal, a conservative, 
and a reactionary each will give a different estimate 
of the value of the monarchy or the House of Lords; 
but such disagreements arc only a shadow of those 
which arise in the case of the Soviet Union. For the 
study of Soviet government inevitably raises questions 
which cut across men’s innermost convictions: to some 
critics of the Soviet regime, a demand for “objectivity” 
is like asking a humanitarian to be objective about 
human sacrifice; to some admirers, a plea for objec- 
tivity is like asking a minister to take a nonpartisan 
attitude toward the Ten Commandments. And tlie 
consequence is a chorus of every gradation of denun- 
’ciation and glorification so contradictory as to tempt 
the student to assume that everybody is prejudiced and 
that it is impossible to arrive at any sound and valid 
judgment. There is, for example, a whole library of 
bitter hostility (as represented, let us say, by the books 
of David Dallin) and one of uncritical admiration 
(Anna Louise Strong, Hewlett Johnson, Jerome Davis). 
Increasingly, too, there is a literature of disillusion- 
ment emanating from individuals (Arthur Kocsticr, 
Freda Utley, Markoosha Fischer, Eugene Lyons, W. H. 
Chamberlin) who once were sympathizers or even 
members of the Communist Party and whose horror 
at the miscarriage of their ideal has placed them among 


the most vigorous and articulate opponents of the 
Soviet regime. 

The existence of so wide a variety of approaches may 
well tempt the reader to seek some contmon denomi- 
nator in the hope that this may afford a balanced 
judgment. But little can be more misleading or, in- 
deed, unscholarly. The truth is not to be found in a 
gradation of errors but through a rigorous process of 
analysis and differentiation. Official statements which, 
in a sense, “make” history arc, of course, basic sources 
of references. Those works which comment on devel- 
opments must be divided between the objective treat- 
ments and those deliberately slanted in a pro-Sovkt or 
anti-Soviet direction. The violently hostile arc not 
necessarily more reliable than the adulatory, and both 
types of slanted material are largely useless except as 
they contain official material, not available elsewhere 
or can be used as examples of propaganda. The most 
valuable wcjrks then, apart from official sources, are 
the objective treatments by experienced scholars, and 
firsthand accounts whose presuppositions arc clearly 
stated. 

Fortunately there arc now several excellent analyti- 
cal studies of the Soviet Union which present reliable 
material by which other works can he tested. Among 
these J. Barrington M(K)rc’s Soviet Politics ranks very 
high while Julian Towster’s Political Power in the 
U.S.S.R., though less dynamic, is similarly a carefully 
prepared and sound work. Meisel’s Materials for the 
Soviet System is an unusually useful collection of basic 
documents. 

Among other works, the most thorough (although 
already somewhat outdated) studies arc Basily’s Russia 
under Soviet Rule (critical) and the Webbs’ Soviet 
Communism (extremely friendly). Sir John Maynard’s 
new edition of Russia in Flux, although disjointed and 
not well adapted to the needs of the beginner, is out- 
standing for its insight, tolerance, and honesty. Of 
the texts, Harper and Thompson, a complete and much 
expanded revision with a clear and objective approach 
and an admirable annotated bibliography, Florinsky*s 
decidedly hostile treatment, and vSehuman’s adroitly 
apologetic exposition are tlie best. The relevant pages 
of Arthur Koesiler’s The Yogi and the Commissar, 
written with passion and artistry, constitute a brilliant 
and bitter indictment. Of the earlier books, Brailsford 
provides a particularly interesting description of the 
democratic possibilities which failed to be realized, and 
Maxwell presents a careful study of the old fxffitical 
structure. An excellent introduction to the study of 
Soviet government is the Penguin Books edition of Sir 
Bernard Pares* Russia. 

Almost everyone who has spent a few weeks in 
Russia since 1917 has felt obliged to place his impres- 
sions and experiences upon paper, and if some of the 
resulting literature is trivial, superficial, and unreliable, 
much of it is extremely rewarding. Among the most 
valuable by foreign observers arc Walter Bedell Smith’s 
My Three Years in Moscow, which is packed with in- 
formation presented most readably, and Magidoff’s 
In Anger and Pity, an objective and vivid account. 
Useful also arc the Timbres* sympathetic account of 
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their sojourn in the Soviet Union and Markoosha 
Fischer's bitterly disillusioned chronicle. Of the books 
written by exiles, Barminc’s One Who Survived is out- 
standing, and Ciliga’s Russian Enigma especially illu- 
minating on inner party quarrels. In comparison, the 
much read Kravchenko’s / Chose Freedom is much 
more uncritical in its denunciations. 

A great deal of very useful material is now available 
through the translations presented in The Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press and Soviet Press Translations. 
The excellent, though rather specialized Soviet Studies 
also includes translations of Soviet documents and 
speeches. T’hus these periodicals present source material 
on Soviet developments which is otherwise almost im- 
possible to secure. Most of the otlicr periodicals dealing 
exclusively with the Soviet Union arc sympathetic if 
not subservient to the Soviet regime. 
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American Review on the Soviet Union 
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New leader (includes critical and informed articles) 
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Chapter 7 . Soviet People and Politics 

The authority of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism is so 
persistently invoked that anyone who wants to under- 
stand the politics of the Soviet Union should have at 
least a passing familiarity with certain outstanding 
works. The Modern Library’s digest of Marx’s Capital 
combined with the Communist Manifesto and other 
writings is particularly convenient. There are various 
complete editions of Capital available, although the 
book as a whole is far too formidable for the average 
inquirer. Guides like those of Cole and Hook are help- 
ful, however, as is Parkes’ criticism. Isaiah Berlin’s life 
of Marx is excellent. 

The most convenient source for Lenin’.s thought is 
in his Selected Worlds, although the Collected Worh^s 
arc in the process of piildicaiion. The State and Rev- 
olution is the most useful of his writings for the stu- 
dent of Soviet politics and Imperialism remains impor- 
tant; of his earlier works, What Is To Be Done and 
One Step Forward, Two Steps Backward are particu- 
larly rewarding. Of his postrevolutionary writings, 
Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder and 
The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsf^y 
have special interest. Of the many biographies, Shub’s 
is the most recent and best, although it is not particu- 
larly lively reading. Mirsky’s sympathetic biography 
is more attractively written. 

Although Stalin is hailed as a master stylist in the 
Soviet Union, his writings are heavy, repetitious, and 
quite devoid of Lenin’s sharpness, quickness, and epi- 
grammatic flavor. Nonetheless, they arc an essential 
source for anyone seeking to understand the Soviet 
Union in the Stalinist period. A useful selection of his 
writings is to be found in Werner’s edition, Stalin's 
Kampf, while Burns* Handbook of Marxism provides 
the principal writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 
Stalin. Deutscher’s biography of Stalin is the most 
complete anti, thougli open to criticism on particular 
points, the most satisfactory. Souvarine’s life has a 
strong Trotskyite slant. Mitrany’s Marx against the 
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Peasants is a significant study of the operation and 
effects of political and social dogmatism. 

On Soviet geography, Cressey’s Basis of Soviet 
Strength gives a good general introduction. Kunitz* 
Dawn over Samarkand is a sympatlietic account of the 
effect of the Revolution on Soviet Central Asia. 

A well 'Written, illuminating book on the church in 
Russia is that by Anderson. Timasheff’s account is 
critical and substantial. 

A highly useful and definitive work on the crucial 
subject of organs of mass communication is now avail- 
able in Alex Inkcles’ Public Opinion in Soviet Russia. 
There is also a wealth of material on the cultural 
purge, c.g., the stenographic record of the genetics de- 
bate (Lysenko, The Situation in Biological Sciences) 
and an excellent little book by Hudson and Richards 
on the subject. Due to the Russian translation program 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, we also 
have available certain works by Russian authors (c.g., 
Aleksandrov, A Soviet History of Philosophy, and 
Soviet View on the Postwar World Economy, includ- 
ing the work by Varga) which were subjects of criti- 
cism, and others (Egolin, Kovalyov, Mcndelson, and 
Booli Publishing in Soviet Russia) which provide all 
too rare firsthand material on Soviet attitudes and 
cultural developments. 

Ever since the establishment of the Soviet govern- 
ment, Westerners have been shocked by a long succes- 
sion of firsthand reports, like those of Tchernavin and 
Gliksman, describing the barbarous punishment of 
political opponents of the regime in forced-labor camps. 
As a counterbalance to such accounts, the report of 
Edclman should be read. Dallin and Nicolaevsky have 
made the most thorough survey of the available in- 
formation on the character and number of these camps; 
and although their evidence and conclusions have alike 
been challenged by Soviet sympathizers, the failure of 
the Soviet government to make other evidence avail- 
able lends a presumption of reliability to the reports 
of those who have themselves been prisoners. 

The famous Moscow trials of Trotskyites and other 
opponents of Stalin’s policy inspired a scries of highly 
controversial publications. The People’s Commissariat 
of Justice of the U.S.S.R. has printed the reports of 
the various trials, and the testimony of Trotsky before 
the Dewey Commission has also been published. One 
of the most interesting and intelligent explanations of 
the sensational confessions is to be found in Arthur 
Kocstlcr’s novel Darken ess at Noon, which conveys a 
remarkably sensitive and realistic picture of the Com- 
munist mentality. Markoosha Fischer and Victor Krav- 
chenko (cited above) give vivid accounts of the purges 
as they affected somewhat less exalted levels of Soviet 
society. 
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Chapter 2. The Soviet Political Heritage 

Of the many histories of Russia, the most suggestive 
is Sumner’s A SAon History of Russia. Its failure to 
conform to a chronological pattern, however, is likely 
to confuse the reader who has no other background 
in Russian history. Of the more ortliodox accounts, 
Kirchner is the best brief work while Parcs and Ver- 
nadsky also provide good introductions. Bertram 
Wolfe’s Three Who Made a Revolution (Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Stalin) is an excellent study which goes up to 
1917. E. H. Carr’s The BolsheviJi Revolution is an au- 
thoritative and very illuminating work on the early 
years of the present regime and Chamberlin’s The 
Russian Revolution is also very good on the Revolu- 
tion and Civil War. Rosenberg’s History of Bolshevism 
is still one of the best interpretative works, and Bat- 
sell’s Soviet Rule in Russia is among the best on early 
Soviet government. Many writers — Fedotov, Kohn, 
Kolarz, and Maynard among others — emphasize the 
continuing influence of the traditions of nationalism 
and authority. 7 ’hc volumes edited by Pankratova have 
a special interest in that they are translations of an 
official Soviet high school text. 

All of the more general books about the Soviet 
Union deal with the collectivization of the farms and 
the successive Five-Year Plans. Hindus’ books (cited 
under General Works) help one to understand the im- 
pact of collectivization in more human terms, as does 
Sholokhov’s novel Seeds of Tomorrow. Jolin Scott’s 
Behind the Urals (cited under Chapter 6) gives an in- 
teresting and revealing picture of the drive for indus- 
trialization, somewhat different from that of Krav- 
chenko. 

Tiicre arc few good studies of recent constitutional 
developments. In this field, ]ohn Hazard’s contribu- 
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General Remarks 

A bibliography on German government and political 
institutions encounters particular difficulties. Accounts 
of German politics are likely to be influenced by the 
political and ideological preconceptions of the writers, 
although perhaps less so than in the case of the Soviet 
Union. Moreover — even to a greater degree than for 
France — there is a dearth of comprehensive analyses of 
German politics. There are no analyses of present poli- 
tics because present German institutions are in flux, 
having emerged from the postwar confusion only since 
the end of 1949. Nor are analyses of earlier periods 
entirely satisfactory, since everything political in Ger- 
many has for a long time been in a state of change. 
There has been no period of stability, such as that of 
the Third Republic in France, which, reaching into 
recent times, could be made the basis for a more 
inclusive analysis. In Germany there has been no gov- 
ernmental stability or continuity; German government 
and politics must be described in terms of different 
periods (e.g., the Hohenzollern period, the period of 
the Weimar Republic). But when American and British 
authors had begun to take interest in German govern- 
ment, the Empire toppled; a more detailed study of 
the Weimar period had hardly gotten under way when 
that regime crumbled; and adequate analysis of the 
Nazi period, based on documentary evidence, has been 
possible only since 1945 (although, due to the influx of 
German emigre scholars into English-speaking coun- 
tries, coverage of this period has been ample even 
prior to that date). 

The more recent the period under scrutiny, the more 
likely we are to have special political interpretation. 
Few, even prior to the rise of Nazism, could approach 
German problems with scientific objectivity. Germans 
were enemies of the Anglo-Saxon countries in two 
world wars. World War I gave rise to a vituperative 
literature which, on the assumption of Germany’s war 
guilt, condemned everything German. In response to 
this exaggeration an equally exaggerated “revisionist” 
literature in the late twenties began to exculpate Ger- 
many from all responsibility. In this respect history 
seems to repeat itself today, although there is now 
less justification for a rectifying revisionism, since the 
negative aspects of Nazism could hardly be exagger- 
ated. Yet, while a critical attitude toward Germany 
and Nazism still prevails, present revisionism (of which 
Freda Utley’s The High Cost of Vengeance, Lord 
Hankey’s Politics, Trials and Errors, or the late Gus- 
tav Stolper’s German Realities arc examples), like 
many German apologias for Nazism, seems to assume 
that all of Germany’s present miseries go back to Pots- 
dam, Yalta, denazification, or the war crimes trials, 
instead of to Hitler and Munich, nazification and war 
crimes. Thus most of the literature referring to pres- 
ent Germany is colored by attitudes pro or con. 

An additional difficulty is that detailed studies of 
particular German institutions (e.g., parliament, paK 
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tics), both past and present, are rare. Some of the 
existing ones (like Sigmund Neumann’s study of the 
German party system) have never been translated into 
English. Another reason for this dearth is that in con- 
trast to the British and the French, Germans have been 
neither adept nor prolific in the analysis of political 
processes and institutions, including their own. Ger- 
mans used to approach them cither as philosophers 
(often metaphysical) or as historians or jurists; until 
very recently there was no German “political science,” 
and there is no German counterpart to Britain’s Bagc- 
hot or France’s Alain. 

Therefore, in the case of Germany, greater reliance 
must be placed on such primary or official sources as 
exist in English. A complicating factor, in this re- 
spect, is, not the absence, but the abundance of such 
sources, in particular in regard to the Nazi period and 
post-World War II Germany. For instance, the plenti- 
ful official reports by occupation authorities arc likely 
to be out-of-date shortly after (sometimes prior to!) 
their publication. Yet such serial publications as the 
quarterly Reports of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany arc valuable sources for certain 
fields, because they are sometimes the only ones ex- 
tant. But because of die fast-changing nature of pres- 
ent German politics and government it is more impor- 
tant than in the case of other countries to follow de- 
velopments with the assistance of those newspapers and 
magazines that pay continual attention to German 
affairs and have correspondents in Germany. 

For the reasons outlined above, no “general works” 
on German government and politics can be listed. 
Works dealing with phases of German government arc 
listed in chapter 2 under the historical periods which 
they refer to. 

Chapter 1, German People and Politics 

Up-to-date summaries of basic data — ^pulation, re- 
sources, and so forth-^are hardly obtainable. Some 
statistical data arc found in such reference books as 
the yearly volumes of The Statesman* s Yearbook^ (New 
York, Macmillan) or the Political Handbool^ of the 
World, edited by Walter H. Mallory (New York, 
Harper Bros.). Tliere is very little on German public 
opinion media, but enough on the history (though not 
up to the present) of German political thought. Over- 
all descriptions of general German institutions arc rare, 
but Lowie’s The German People (although dealing 
with the nineteenth century mainly) and Vcblen’s now 
classic Imperial Germany provide much admirable and 
still valid background material 

Ark, Reinhold, History of Political Thought in Ger- 
many from 1789 to I$t5, Allen and Unwin, London, 
1936, 414 pp* 

Becker, Howard, ''Changes in the Social Stratification 

of Contemporary Germany,” American Sociological 

Review, June 1950, pp. 333 - 4 ^ 

Bowen, Ralph H., German Theories of the Corporative 
State, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, 243 pp. 


Butler, Rohan D'O., The Roots of National Socialism, 
Dutton, New York, 1942, 304 pp. 

Cox, F. Gardner, “The Soviet Zone Press,” Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, March 1951, pp. 5-7 
Dewey, John, German Philosophy and Politics, rev. cd., 
Putnam’s, New York, 1942, 149 pp. 

Dickinson, Robert E., The Regions of Germany, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, 1945, 175 pp. 
Emerson, Rupert, State and Sovereignty in Modern 
Germany, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928, 
282 pp. 

Gooch, G. P., “German Political Ideas from Luther to 
Hitler,” Studies in German History, Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1948, pp. 1-36 
Hallowcll, John H., The Decline of Liberalism as an 
Ideology, With Particular Reference to German Poli- 
tics and Legal Thought, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1943, 145 pp. 

Kolnai, Aurel, The War against the West, Viking, 
New York, 1938, 71 1 pp. 

Lewie, Robert H., The German People, A Social Por- 
trait to 1914, Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1945 » 
143 PP* 

Muhlcn, Norbert, “The Return of Goebbels’ Film- 
Makers,” Commentary, March 195^, pp. 245-50 
Neumann, Sigmund, “The New Cri.sis Strata in Ger- 
man Society,” in Hans J. Morgenthau (cd.), Ger- 
many and the Future of Europe, University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1951, pp. 25-39 
Strau$s-Hu[)c, Robert, and Possony, Stefan T., Inter- 
national Relations in the Age of the Conflict between 
Democracy and Dictatorship, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1950 (pp. 83-87 on German population prob- 
lems) 

U. S. Department of Stale, “The German Press in the 
U.S.-Occupicd Area 1945-1948,” Documents and State 
Papers, vol. i , no. 11, pp. 641-60 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany (HICOG), 
“The German Press Today,” yth Quarterly Report 
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Revolution, Macmillan, New York, 1915, 324 pp. 
(new edition, Viking, 1939) 
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on German Press,” Prevent World War 111 (New 
York), Novcmber-Deccmbcr 1950, pp, 23-25 

Chapter 2. The German Political Heritage 

A comprehensive study of German government anti 
politics does not exist in the English language. Under 
I ' below, however, are listed some general histories 
of Germany, particularly ones written recently and em- 
phasizing internal political developments. Under ” 11 ” 
are works on German government and politics prior to 
the Nazi period. Unfortunately, there k little on the 
Hohcnzollern Empire that is still valid. For the 
Weimar period wc have the thorough, though some- 
what pedestrian, study by Blachlcy and Oatman, con- 
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ccnorat^ng on governmental institutions and adminis- 
trative processes. A comprehensive study of society and 
general political developments under Weimar has not 
yet been published. For the earlier years of Weimar, 
Aithur Rosenberg’s History of the German Republic 
is revealing, while the last years of the Republic are 
covered by Brecht’s Prelude to Silence, Some works 
which chiefly deal with Nazism and are listed under 
‘in” may be usefully consulted for earlier develop- 
ments also, particularly those of Franz Neumann and 
Karl Ix)cwenstein. 

On the Nazi period there is, of course, a whole 
library dealing with tlic system and its policies in gen- 
eral, and with Nazi government and politics. Some of 
these are listed under ‘‘IlL’’ Particularly valuable are 
Locwcnstcin’s Government and Politics in Germany 
and Neumann’s Behemoth, the latter being easily the 
most ambitious and forceful treatment of Nazism so 
far, and an especially valuable study of society and 
economic structure. No student of recent Germany, of 
course, can dispense with Nazism’s own statements, 
the chief ones of which arc listed, as far as they have 
come out in English (of Hitler’s Mein Kampf there still 
exist only poor translations, while the second Nazi 
“Bible,” Alfred Rosenberg’s Mythus dcs 20. fahrhun- 
derts, remains untranslated). 

Any definitive study of Nazism can be made only 
on the basis of the material which has become known 
since the regime’s downfall. I’he wealth of this ma- 
terial, particularly what has been published as a re- 
sult of the war crimes trials (an indispensable source 
which covers almost all phases of Nazism, not only 
the criminal ones), is Ircwildering. No attempt has 
been made to list these publications here; instead, 
Kempner’s bibliographical article may serve as guide 
to the cl lief part of these materials. 
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parties, most information must be gleaned from the 
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attitudes and trends. Again, the daily and periodical 
press is an indispensable supplement for keeping up 
with these trends. 
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A.F.P. Agence France-Presse 
“Abhorrers,” 21, 23 
Abortion, Soviet Union, 553 
Absolutism, Russian, 434, 438, 450 
Abuse of power, breach of legality, 
393 

Abyssinia, conquest, 117 
Accounts, Court of {Cour des Comp- 
tes), 347‘-48 

Act of Settlement (1701), 22, 26, 179 
Act of Union, 21 

Actes d*autoritS, state exercise of, 

393 

Actes dc gestion : complaints, 393-94 *» 
performed administering public 
services, 393 

Actes de gouvernement, public safety, 

394 

Action Fran^aise, organization, 274 
Actions, court proceedings, 185 
Active administration, 391 
Activists, volunteer workers, 531 
Adaptability to new circumstances, 
conservatives, 34 

Adenauer, Konrad, background, 698 ; 
CDU leader, 672 ; Chancellor of 
Federal Republic of Germany, 696 
Administration, Britain, 129-61 ; ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, 522 ; 
public administration, organization. 
136-50; public administration and 
popular control, 135-36; public re- 
sponsibilities, range of, 129-35 
Administration, France, 339-65 ; na- 
tional public service. 358-65 ; pub- 
lic administration organization, 344- 
58 ; public responsibilities, growth 
of. 339*44 ; reorganization, 254 ; 
state agents, 393 

Administration, Germany, central gov- 
erjiment, 694-700 : civil service, 
700-704 ; civil service reform, 704- 
707 ; Eastern Germany govern- 
ment, 694-95; judicial, 721-22; na- 
tionalized enterprises, 699-700 
public planning, 699-700 ; Western 
German government, 695-99 ; Prus- 
sian, 599-600 

Administration, Soviet Union, 502- 
24 ; contact between enterprises, 
509; controlling. 514-16 ; economic 
planning, 506-507 ; Five Year 
Plans, 503-506; planned economy, 
502-503, 506-507 ; Plans, charac- 
tcr, 503 * ^ , 

Administration, UvSe of term. 84 fn. 
Administrative action, 91 
Administrative adjudication, 135 ; 

England, 391 ; United States, 391 
Administrative class, Great Britain, 
cultural training, 522 
Administrative commission paritaire, 

3^3 . . . 

Administrative committees {part- 
taires), 363 

Administrative co-ordination, 348-51 


Administrative county : elections, 

168; local government, 167, j68 
Administrative courts, France, 384, 
391-96; Council of State, 392-93; 
efficacy, 394-95; interdepartmental 
prefectural councils, 392-96 ; popu- 
larity, 394 

Administrative discretion, 192 
Administrative divisions, Soviet 

Union, 528 

Administrative guardianship, 371 
Administrative power of government 
distinguished from political power 
of people, 755 

Administrative Reform, Committee 
on, France, 349 

Administrative techniques, American, 
522 

Administrative tribunals, 193-94 
Administrative work, Parliamentary 
scrutiny, 140 

Administrators and elected bodies, re- 
lationship, 533 

Admiralty, British, 138, 186 
Admiralty, Secretary of, British Cab- 
inet member, 110 
Adoptive Acts, 164 
Adult education, 196 
Advisors of the Republic, Council of 
State, 350 

Advisory committees, economic plan- 
ning, 149 

Africa, defensive area, 413 
“Africa, Black,” electoral colleges, 
410 

Africa, East, 205 

Africa, French North, minority, 408 
Africa, North; economic aid, 413; 
economic organization, 343 ; na- 
tionalist feeling, 414 
Africa, South, gold, 213 
Africa, W'est, 205 ; regional co-oper- 
ation, 210 

Afrikanders, South Africa, 213 
Agence Francc-Prcsse, 250 
Agencies, French, creating of new, 

346 

Agendum, Supreme Soviet, 492 
Aggression ; German, joint action, 

415 

Agrarian reform, Germany. 733-36 
Agricultural Department, Communist 
Party, 481 

Agriculture, Britain, party programs, 
59 

Agriculture, France, Monnet plan, 
358; post-war production, 245 
Agriculture. Minister of, British Cab- 
inet member, no 

Agriculture, Ministry of, France, 

347 

Agriculture, Soviet Union : adminis- 
tration, 509-1 1 ; collectivization, 
504. 505» 538; state control, 513; 
state farms, 509-10 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Ministry 
of, British, 138; functions, 140 


Agronomists (county agents of state 
farms), 511 

Air-France Compagnie, 341 
Air ministries: British, 138; French, 
,346 

Aircraft, mixed companies, 341 
“Alain.” See Chartier, Emile Auguste 
Alcohol, industrial, government con- 
trol, 341 

Aldermen, appointment, 168 
Alexander 1 (Russian ruler), re- 
forms, 450-51 

Alexander II (Russian ruler), re- 
forms, 452 

Alexander III (Russian ruler), re- 
forms, 452 

Alexander, Sir Harold, Governor- 
General of Canada, 218 
Alexander Nevsky, Russian hero, 437 
Alexandrov, George F., writing cen- 
sured, 447 

Algeria, Africa : administrative sub- 
divisions, 368 ; Appeal Courts, 
387 ; colonial status, 408-409 ; com- 
munes, 372 ; electoral colleges, 410 ; 
French control. 409; French Em- 
pire, 405; tariff system, 413 
All-Russian Congress of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, Bolshevik 
control, 483-84 

All-Russian Union of Zemstvos, 452 
All-Ukrainian Academy of Science, 
437 

All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, 554 

All-Union Congress of Soviets, elec- 
tion to, 484 

All-Union Ministries, Soviet Union, 
495. 507. 525 

All-Union Ministry of Justice, 543 
Alliances, French, 415 
Allied Control Authority, 643 
Allied Control Council, 724 
Allied High Commission, civil serv- 
ice reform, 706 ; laws, 689-90 
Allied invasion of France, 205 
Allied powers, at end of World War 
I. S68 

Alsace : Germanic dialect, 236 ; po- 
litical groups, 259 

Alsace-Lorraine, c^ed to France, 
576 ; German rule, 605 ; railroad 
lines, 34T 

Alsatian departments, regional divi- 
sions, 369 

Altar and throne, alliance, 438 
Aluminum, bauxite production, 246 
Ambassadors, Foreign Service offi- 
cers, 154 

Amendment process, France, 270-71 
American Commission on the Free*' 
dom of the Press, 15 
American Federation of Labor, Civil 
Service union affiliation, 156 
American Revolution, political her- 
itage, 23 1 

Amortization Fund Service, 341 
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Amter, local government unit, 71^ . 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, Soviet 
trading company, 511 
Analogy, rule of, 540 
AfUien Rigime, heritage, 252-53 
Angelina, Praskovya, delegate Su- 
preme Soviet, 487, 488 
Anglican Church ; Civil War, Eng- 
land, 21 ; James II, attack upon, 
23 ; Nonconformist heritage, 9 ; 
politics, involved in, 8 ; re-estab- 
lishment, 20 ; Tory support, 23. See 
also Church of England 
Anglo-American: legal system, 175, 
190; political continuity, 252 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 18 
Anglo-Saxon countries, public law, 
174 

Animal husbandry, state farms, 509- 
10 

Anne (empress of Russia), asn/n., 
4S2 

Anne (queen of England), 22 
Annual Conference, Labor Party, 
Great Britain, 478 

Annual statutes, parliamentary check 
on financial system, 141 
Anti-Bolshevik armies. 466 
Anti-clerical parties, France, 260 
Anti-clerical reaction, Dreyfus affair, 
257-58 

Anti-Communist crusade, capitalist 
powers, 568 

Anti-Communist invasions, Soviet 
Union, 556 

Anti-Semitism, France, 257, 258, 265 
Antimony production, 246 
Appeal : administrative tribunals, 

193 ; cost of, 388 

Appeal courts: Britain, 107, 180, 183, 
186-87, 385 ,* France, 387, 389 ; 
Germany, 720 
Appeasement, 635 
Appellate jurisdiction, 186-87 
Appropriation Act, 97 
Arbitration, governmental, Russia, 

Ar^iitration laws, labor, 340 
Arbitration Tribunal, Civil Service, 

Architecture, supervision, Soviet 
Union, 525 

Arcos, Ltd., Soviet trading com- 
pany, 511 

Area : France, 234 ; Great Britain, 
6 ; Ireland, Northern, 6 ; Soviet 
Union, 4^0; United States, 6, 430 
Area election commissions, Soviet 
Union, 486 

Area Party organiaations, Soviet 
Union, 476 

Argentina, South America, French 
competition, 245 
Aristotle, 140 

Armament factories, Soviet Union, 
458 

Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

Armistice, World War 11, 265 
Army, European, 417 
Army, French, Dreyfus affair, 237 
Army, Soviet, stationed in European 
countries, 558 

Army of clerks. Civil Service, 151 
Arnold, Karl, CDU leader, 672 
Arrondlssement, unit of local admin- 
istration, 368 ; Paris, 376 ; prefects. 
370 

Artel, collective farm association, 509 
Asia, central, Moslems, 438 


Asia, southwest, British possessions, 
205 

Assemblies, France, first post-war, 
311 

Assembly of the French Union, 267, 
320, 411 

Assimilation, French colonial policy, 
408, 413 

Assistance (relief), 197 
Assistance Board, local, 191 
Assize Courts: Britain, 188-89, 385, 
387-88, 389 ; France, 387-88, 388 
Associated States, protectorates, 
French, 41 i 

Association, French colonial policy, 
408, 413 

Atomic energy, Soviet Union, project 
to develop, 500 

Atomic war, British Isles, 205 
Attack, British vulnerability, 205 
Attlee, Sir Clement Richard, 99, 107, 
108; Cabinet domination, 119; 
campaign (1945), 65; Fabian So- 
ciety, 38 

Attorney-General, England, 140, 183 
Aube, U, circulation, 250 fn. 

Aude, department of, France, votes 
November 1946 election, 300 
Augsburg, trade center, 598 
Auriol, Vincent r constitution, inter- 
preter of, 337 ; consultations re 
premier, 336-37 ,' precedents, setting 
of, 337 : Socialist leader, 286 
Austerity, policy of, Britain, 227 
Australia ; British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204, 212; British Foreign 
Service, 221; British influence. 4; 
colonies of settlement, 215; Colom- 
bo Plan, 220; defense forcCvS. 210; 
description, 212-T3 ; Dominmn 
status, 209, 215; exports. 220: Ex- 
ternal Affairs Department, 218; 
French competition, 245 ; Gover- 
nor-General, 217-18 : Imperial De- 
fence, Committee of, 218; king of, 
127, 2X7) mandatory or trustee 
powers, 208: post-war period, 217; 
Privy Council, appeals to, 216 ; 
South Pacific Commission, 210; 
Statute of Westminster, 216; war- 
time contributions, 215; wool, 273; 
World War IT, 217 
Austria: indemnities, 558; parlia- 
ment, 78 

Authoritarian organization, Commu- 
nists, 286 

Authoritarianism, Germany, 575-76 
Authority, German respect for, 587 
Autobiography (Mill), 37 
Autocratic tradition, Russia, 450-51 
Autonomous regions, Soviet Union, 
administrative division, 528 
Autonomous republics. Soviet Union, 
administrative division, 528 
Autonomy, Union Republics, 461 
Aviation, mixed corporation, 341 
Aviation, civil, national control, 132 
Avocats h la Cour de Cassation et au 
Conseil d*Btat, 392 fn. 

Ayes Have H, The (Herbert), 96 /n. 
Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

B.B.C. See British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration 

B.H.E., see Union of the Homeless 
and Victims of Injustice 
B.P., see Bavarian Party 


Bacon, Francis, quoted on judges, 

179 

Bagehot, Walter : House of Com- 
mons, quoted on, 84 ; king's powers, 
125; leaders, power of, quoted on, 
84 ; Victoria’s constitutional power, 
quoted on, 25, 29 

Bahamas, islands, West Indies, gov- 
ernment. 208 

Balance of power, French political 
system, 287 

Baldwin. Stanley, Earl ; Cabinet dom- 
ination, 179; popular appeal, 120; 
Prime Minister, 28 
Balfour, Arthur James, Lord, 8/n. ; 
Conservative Parpr, quoted on, 
104; parliamentarigm, 73 
Balfour Report of Imperial Confer- 
ence ( 1 926) , 2 1 5 fn., quoted, 2 1 5 
Ballot, for privilege of introducing 
a bill, 96 

Ballot, Soviet, single namCj 486 
Ballots, double, French elections, 261, 

297 

Baltic provinces, Teutonic Knights, 

434 

Baltic Sea : former Russian positions 
re-established, 559; Straits leading 
from the Black Sea, control, 431 
Banc dcs ministres (ministerial 
bench ) , 372 

Bank of Algeria, nationalization, 343 
Bank of England, 171 ; nationaliza- 
tion, 59, 132 

Bank of England Bill, 90 

Bank of France : nationalization, 352 ; 

reorganization, 258 
Bank of Overseas France, 413 
Banking; France, 342, 352; Soviet 
Union, 515-16 

Bantu, natives of Africa, 213 
Baptists : church organization, B ; La- 
bor Party support, 9; Noncon- 
formists, 8 
Bar, British, 779, 180 
Bar Council, 191 

Barbados, West indies : government, 
208 ; power of veto. 209 
Bargaining power, labor, 340 
Barlow Report, 201 
Banes, Maurice, nationalism. 276 ; 
quoted on, 274 

Barristers, English, 180, 379, 380 
Basque-speaking minority, 236 
Battle for lixports," 205 
Bauxite, productiorj. 246 
Bavarian Party (BP), 674 
Beaverbrcjok, Lord (William Maxwell 
Aitken), 14, 15. 65 
Bebel, August, SPD leader, 670 
“Beer Hall revolt,” 625 
Beethoven, Ludwig van* 575 
Behind the Urals (Scott), 44^ 
Belgium: African colonies, 413; 

French agreement, 415 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Corainform 
headquarters, 566 

Benelux countries, defense pact, 223 
Bentham, Jeremy : aim of govern- 
ment, 35; ‘'greatest happincse” 
principle, 35, 36 ; influence, 36 ; 
judges, quoted on, 178; natural 
rights, quoted on, 3< 

Beriya, Lavrenti : background, too ; 
quoted on Stalin, 496 ; Stalin’s 
successor, 500 

Berlin, industrial center, 578 : Treaty 
of. 22 fn, 

Bermuda : government, Jc8 ; power 
of veto, 209 



Bes»«rabUi, Rutnania : ceaaiott to So- 
viet Union, 559; Ruaaian poases- 
sion, 434 

Bevan, Aneurin, 69, 66, pp, lax, 
202, 223 

Beveridge, Sir William : Beveridge 
Report, 130 ; full employ went, J 33 ; 
houaing, aoo; ignorance (on), 197; 
Liberal leader, 37 ; Beveridge Plan, 
37, ip8, 213 

Beveridge Report, 17, X 30 -' 3 L X 95 * 
197 

Bi-lateral barter agreements, Soviet 
Union, 558 

Bi-lateral trade agreements, 558 
Bidault, Georges, all- Socialist minis- 
try under, 290 ; leader M.R.P., 
288 ; second Pliven Cabinet, 327 
Bidnenko, Anna, delegate Supreme 
Soviet, 487, 488 

Big Three, post-war policies, 564 
Bill of Rights; British, 21, 26; 

United States, 29 
Billingsgate Market, 171 
Bills, British Parliament ; accepted, 
96 ; drafting, 93, 95 ; financial, ao, 
29, 97-98, 105 ; in committee, 96, 
97; introducing, 05 , 492 ; passing, 
95-98; private bills. 96-97; public 
hills, 95-96 ; reading, 95“97 1 report 
stage. 96 : sponsorship, 95*96 
Bills, introduction; France, 319-22, 
323 ; Supreme Soviet, 492-93 
Birmingham, England, mayor, 168 
Bismarck. Otto von, 586, 587, 602- 
603 ; chancellor of German Em- 
pire, 605 ; constitution, 604-606 ; 
imperialism. 607 ; leadership, 695 ; 
quoted on parliamentary institu- 
tions, 682 ; suppression of SPD, 
608 ; unification of Germany, 603 
Blnckstonc, Sir William, quoted on 
judges, 177-78 
Blanc, I^uis, influence, 275 
Blanqui. Louis, influence, 275 
Blasphemy, 29 
Blind, aid to, 130 
Block Grants. 165 
Blood purge, Nazism, 630, 634-35 
Blum. Leon: Cabinet, 326-27, 331; 
all-Socialist ministry under, 290 ; 
Coinriuinist attack, 282 ; German 
aggression, 276 ; Premier, 258 ; 
social reform. 2^ ; Socialist leader, 
286-87 ; Third Force, 296-97 
Board, public corporation. 142-43 
Board of Selection, Civil Service, 154 
Board of Trade. British. 137 
Board of Trade. President of, Briti.sh 
Cabinet member, no 
Bolshevik Revolution (1917), 35 » 

275. 453 - 55 . 46,3. 5x8 ^ 

Bohsheviks : Duma, election, 453 • 
majority, 427 ! powder seizure, 

428, 455; resistance to, 456; self- 
criticism, 475-7^ ; technique. 465 ; 
violent revolution, belief in, 453 
Bonald, Louis Vicomte de, teachings, 

273 

Bonapartes, supporters, 254 
Bonn Constitution, Chancellor and 
Cabinet, provisions. 696; consti- 
tutional amendment, 688-89 ; de- 
crees. 689; drafting, 655-56; Fed- 
eral Council under, 690-92 ; law- 
making under, 688-90 ; legislative 
emergencies. 689 ; text, 788-803 
Bordeaux, France, mayor, 374 l news- 
paper, 250 ; regional divisions, 369 
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Boroughs: elections, x68; local gov- 
emment, j 66-68 

Boulanger, General Georges Ernest, 
intrigues against Republic, 256-57# 
263, 266 

Bourbon monarchy restoration, 238, 
254 ; supporters, 254 
Bourgeois capitalism, United States, 
symbol of, 556 

Bourgeois nationalism, 437, 461 
Bourgeoisie, Soviet Union, 426, 536, 

549 

Bourgeoisie schools, France, 397-98 
“Breach of the peace,” 29 
Brest-Litovsk^ Treaty, 456, 471 
Brewers' Society, 73 
Briand, Aristide ; ability, 335 ; leader- 
ship, 263 

Britain, Battle of, 130, 205 
British; governing race, 34; use of 
term, 3 fn. 

British Broadcasting Corporation, 16, 
132, 143-45: Board of Governors, 
143-44 ; broadcasts to influence 
Russian opiniom 566 
British Colonial Service, 208 
British empire, 205-12; colonial de- 
velopment, 209-10 ; colonial eco- 
nomic policies, 209 ; colonial gov- 
ernment, 208-9; Commonwealth of 
Nations, 212-21 ; regional co-opera- 
tion, 210; units, 208. See also 
Gre;it Britain 

British Isles, atomic war, 205 
British Malaya, 205, 208 
British Medical Association, 73 
British official papers, white tape, 
tied with, 138 

British subjects abroad. Privy Council 
final court of appeal, 216 
British territories, right of appeal, 

187 

British throne. House of Hanover, 
accession to, 22 
British uniformity, 7 
British Working Party, 356 
Brittany, Duke of, reduction in au- 
thority, 253 

Brittany, France ; language, 236 ; na- 
tive characteristics. 234 ; railroad 
lines, 341 ; uplands, 234 
Broadcasting stations, France, owner- 
ship, 341 

Broadcasts, intellectual propaganda, 
565-66 

Brown, W. J., quoted on voting free- 
dom, 98 

Bruderschaft (Brotherhood), non- 
party political association, 676 
Briining, Center Party leader, 620 ; 

Chancellor, 620 
Brussels Pact of 1948, 223 
Bryan, William Jennings, political de- 
votion to, 45 

Bryce, James, l2)rd, quoted on local 
administration, 366 
Bryce Committee, 107 
Buckingham Palace, London, Cabinet 
meetings, 109 

Budget : percentage of national in- 
come, Soviet Union, 514-15 ; United 
States, 515 

Budget, British, 97 ; debate, 86, 97 ; 
/909, 105 ; preparation, 141 ; rec- 
omniendation.s, 141 
Budget, Bureau of. United States, 
I 4 L .^47 

Budget, French (1946), 344, 347-48 
Budget, Soviet Union, 5X4”i5> S« 7 . 
532 
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Budget Commission, Supreme Soviet. 

Bu 1 ?ding industries, MonnCt Plan, 

Buidharin, Nikolai : eliminated by 
Stalin, 457 ; execution, 497 i leader- 
ship. 495 

Bukovina, Soviet Union, 559 
Bulganin, N ikolai : army command, 
499; Stalin’s successor, <00 
Bulgaria; indemnities, 558; |>eace 
treaties, 564; Soviet control, 568 
Bulgars, invasions, Russia, 431 
Buudesrat, German, lawmaking, 688 
Bundestag, German, Executive gnd, 
under Bonn system, 686-88; law- 
making, 688 ; membership, 684 1 
representative institution, 683 
Bureaucracy, 116; German, 585; 
Nazism and, 632-33 ; Weimar Re- 
public, 6j6; Western Germany, 
697-98 

Bureaucrat, bogey of, 138 
Bureaus : French, 345 ; Soviet Union, 
476 

Burgundians, Germanic tribe, 236 
Burgundy, Duke of, reduction in au- 
thority, 252 

Burke, Edmund : human equality, 33 ; 
influence, 33-34 ; nation, compo- 
sition of, 33 ; natural right$ doc- 
trine, 36 ; teachings, 273 ; Whig 
Party split, 23 

Business class, Germany, Naaisni, 
636-37 

Business oligarchy, France, 242-43 
Business .structure. Germany, ^3-36 
Byelorussian (White Russian) Soviet 
Socialist Republic, 460 
Byelorussians, Russia, 435 
Bylaws, local government, Home Of- 
fice control, 140 
Byrnes, James F., 498 
Byzantine civilization, 450 

C.D.U. See Christian Democratic 
Union 

C.F.T.C. See Confederation Frangaise 
dcs Travail Icurs Chretiens 
C,G.A. Sec Confederation Gin 4 rale 
de VAgriculture 

C.G.T. See ConfcdaatioH Gin^rale 
du Travail 

C.GT- — Force Ouvriere. See Cojt- 
f^d^raiion Gdndrale du Travail — 
Force Ouvriere 

C-G.T.U. See Confederation Generate 
du Travail Unitaire 
C.I.O. See Committee of Industrial 
Organization 

C.P. See Communist Party, Ger- 
many 

C.S.U. See Christian Democratic 
Union 

“Cabal” (Charles II group of inti- 
mate advisers), 22 
Cabinet, British, 109-18; adminis- 
trator, 114-15; agenda, 114; 
agreement to differ (1932) 1 12 fn,; 
anomaly of British politics^ 109 ; 
appointments, uo-ir; beginning, 
19; co-ordinator, 116; committees, 
114, 1 16; Commons, control of, 
109-10, 116, 1 17; Commons, re- 
sponsible to, $1 ; Commons support, 
109/M.; control of majority pat^, 
93; dictatorship, 116-17; economic 
planning, T48; form, loo'io; func- 
tions, na-ifi; hierarchy, 114; In- 
ner Cabinet, 114; Labor Party, 51- 
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Cabinet, British (Cent.) 

^2 ; leaders of majority party, 26 ; 
leadership, 2 $ ; legislation spon- 
sored, 92; legislature, 113-14; 
meetings, 113; meetings, records, 
j 13-14; members, administrative 
ability, ii4''i5; members, appoint- 
ment, 1 ro ; members, collective re- 
sponsibility, 111-13; membership, 
109, iro-ii; ministerial head, 115- 
16; ministers, selecting, 22; Na- 
tional Whitley Council, i S7 J not 
provided for in Constitution, 25 ; 
operation, 22 ; overthrown by Op- 
position, 85 ; Parliament, relation 
to, 40 ; political head of depart- 
ment, 115-16; power, J09; Prime 
Minister, 118-19; resignation, 99; 
responsible to Parliament, 469 ; re- 
sponsibility, 117-18; rise of, 22; 
secretariat, 113; single party, 330; 
solidarity, 112; system of govern- 
ment, 112 /n.; use of term, 84 /«. 
Cabinet, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 695-97 ; organization, 698- 
99 

Cabinet, French, 331; Council of 
State, 350-51; definition, 3i5/«-. 
326 fn. ; disagreements, 332 ; gen- 
eral strike, effect on, 243 ; multi- 
party, 326-27, 330, 469; over- 
throwing, 262, 266, 267, 333 ; 

posts, multiplication, 327 ; reshuf- 
fling, 262 ; resignation. 267 ; re- 
sponsibility, 264 ; vStability, strug- 
gle for, 332; support, 333 
Cabinet, Weimar Republic, 615-16 
Cabinet, United States, unity, 112 
Cabinet members, United States, 110, 
III, 118-19; political leader.s, iii 
Cambridge University, 195-96 
Cameroons, Nigeria; French man- 
date, 409 ; United Nations trustee- 
ship, 208 

Campaigning: British, 62, 6$, loi ; 
France, 260, 303 

Campaigns, election, Germany, 679-80 
Camrose, Lord, newspaper owner, 14 
Canada : British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204, 212; British influ- 
ence, 4 ; Colombo Plan, 220 ; colo- 
nics of settlement, 21^; coloniza- 
tion, 408; Confederation (1867), 
215/11.; Conference of Prime 
Ministers, 218; description, 212; 
Dominion status, 209, 215; ex- 

ports, 220 ; External Affairs De- 
partment, 218; French competition. 
245 ; French settlers, 215 ; king of, 
127, 217; Near East policies, Brit- 
ish, 216-17; post-war period, 217; 
Privy Council, appeals to, 216; 
Statute of Westminster, 215: stra- 
tegic tics, 219; war-time contribu- 
tions, 215; World War IT, 217 
Candidates: choice, 41. 68; Co-op- 
erative and Labor, 47 ; deposit, 62 ; 
district, United States, 62 ; par- 
liament, Great Britain, 62 ; person- 
ality, 43 ; Soviet Union, 485-87 
Canton, unit of local administration, 
368-69 

Cape of Good Hope, Union of South 
Africa, 204 

Capital (Marx), 424 fn., 590 
Capitalism: challenged to prove it 
can provide and maintain prosper- 
ity, 568 ; restricting, 39 
Capitalist countries, warlike inten- 
tions, SS7 


Capitalist democracy, 46^ 

Capitalist elements, eliminated from 
Soviet state, 538 

Capitalist states, joint action against, 
566 

Capitalist system, root of all evil, 47 
Capitalists, destruction, Soviet Union, 
470 

Cards on the Table (official pam- 
phlet), 222 

Caribbean Commission, 210, 413 
Carpathians, Soviet Union, 559 
Cartoon, British, administrators, 138 
Case law, 177; and code, distinction, 
378 ; barristers, English. 379 ; flexi- 
bility, 379 

Cassation, Court of, France, 379 fn., 
381, 385, 387, 388-89; delays, 388, 
390 ; sections, 388 
(^ssation, Soviet Union, 545 
Casser (to break), 388 
Caste system, India, 214 
Catherine I (Russian ruler), 450 /n., 
452 , 

Catherine II (Russian ruler), 434, 
450 fn. 

Catholic Church : British Catholics, 
7-8; Civil War, England, 21; 
France, 238-39 ; Henry VIII, 
struggle with, 20 ; institution of 
Hebrew Christianity, 274 ; James 
Ts efforts to restore, 21 ; school 
subsidies, 265 ; Soviet Union, 
4 , 19 /«•/ support of M.R.P., 289; 
teaching orders, 247 ; Weimar Re- 
public, 622 ; youth organizations, 
290 

Cattle, peasant household allotment, 
509-10 

Caucasus, U.S.S.R. : conquest, 434 ; 
Moslems, 438 

“Cavaliers,” Anglican, Civil War, 
22-23 

Celts: France, inhabitants, 236; 

Great Britain, inhabitants, 7 
Censorship, British, 14 
Censorship office (Glavlit) Soviet 
Union, 444 

Center, political organizations, France, 
260 

Center parties. French elections, 261 
Center Party. Germany, 582 
Central Commission for State Con- 
trol, 695 

Central Committee, Communist Party, 
476, 479 

Central control, France, 366 
Central Council, Conservative Party, 
55-56 

Central Council of Trade Unions, 519 
Centra] Criminal Court, 189 
Central Election Commission for en- 
tire Soviet Union, 486 
Central Electricity Board, 132 
Central Executive Committee : Con- 
gress of Soviets, 484 ; supreme au- 
thorities of the U.S.S.R., 485 
Central Land Board, 201 
Central Landowncr.s' A.s.sociation, 73 
Central Office : Conservative Party, 
56; Labor Party, 50; party, 61, 62 
Central Planning Staff, 150 
Centralization : control, Soviet Union, 
507-508; Nazism, 631-32; party 
systems, 41 

Centralized authority, France, 376 
Centralized party di,scipline, 102 
Centralized planning, Soviet Union, 
528, 533 


“Centralized supervision and decen- 
tralized activity,” Lenin’s maxim, 
5^5 

Ceremonies, House of Commons, 77- 
79 

Ceylon : British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204. 212, 213, 214, 217: 
Colombo Plan, 220 ; Dominion 
status, 209; exports, 214; king of, 
127; population, 2i4;^vsize, 214 
Chairman, executive officer, admin- 
istrative counties. 1 68 
Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, functions, 500-501 
Chamber of Deputies, France; anti- 
clerical resolution, 256 ; arron- 
dissement, 368: election, 260-61; 
mayors' bloc. 373 ; native repre- 
sentation, 411-12; political group- 
ings, 259 

Chamberlain, Arthur Neville, 8/n. ; 
Cabinet domination, 119; Nazi ap- 
peasement, 635 

Chamberlain, H. S., Gennanization, 

587 

Chamberlain. Joseph, quoted on Brit- 
ish imperialism, 34 
Chambre de.s Comptes, control of 
nationalized enterprises, 354 
Chambre cics Requclcs (Petitions 
Section). 388 

Chancellor, “keeper of the King’s 
conscience,” 176 

Chancellor of the Bonn Gbvernrncnt, 
695-97 

Chancellor of the Excheijuer, Brit- 
ish, 137. /50; budgetary proposals, 
97; Cabinet member, 110; impor- 
tance, 141 

Chancellor of the German Empire, 
605-606 

Chancery : admini.stration of estates, 
186; beginning, 19 
Chapels, Socialist Party divisions, 286 
Character, public school training. 197 
Charbenmapes de France (French 
Collieries), 353 
Charlemagne, 596 

Charles 1 (king of England) : execu- 
tion. 21 ; Petition of Right. 21 ; 
revolt against, 8 

Charles J 1 (king of England) : group 
of intimate advisers, 22 ; quarrels 
with Parliament, 21 ; restoration, 
21, 23 

Charles X (king of France), acces- 
sion, 254 

Charles XII (king of Sweden), re- 
ferred to, 431 

Qiartier, Emile Auguste (Alain), 
quoted on civil service, 242 
Chautemps, Camille, Stavisky scan- 
dal, 258 

Checks and balances : government, 
M 8 ; .sy.stem, 266 

Chechen-Ingush, autonomous repub- 
lic. 437 

Chief municipal police officer {com- 
missaire de police), 374 
Child labor: China, 197; France, 
339; Great Britain. 129 
Children; aid, Soviet Union, 553; 
allowances, Great Britain, 130, 197- 
98, 553 ; allowances, Soviet Union, 
553; cause of poverty. 197; illegi- 
timate, rights, Soviet Union, 539; 
indoctrination, Soviet Union, 448 ; 
of unskilled workers, entry into 
professional and technical institu- 
tions, 550 
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Christian Democratic (Christian So- 
cial) Union (CDU-CSU), 5B2, 666, 
67 1 -73 ; organization and present 
wings, 671-72 ; policies and chances, 
672-73; predecessors, 671 
Christian Socialism, France, 247 > 
276, 591 

Church : and education France, 247- 
48 ; and education, (Germany, 730 ; 
and state, legislation separating, 
238 ; co-operation, British pro- 
grams of social betterment, 9 ; 
Ecrascs Vinfdme (Crush the in- 
famous tiling), Voltaire’s slogan, 
238, 256 ; France, 238-39, 247 ; 
Nazism, 634 ; ownership, 258 ; per- 
secution, Russia, 43H, 439-40 ; poli- 
tics, interference, 238 ; privileged 
position, 377 ; reopened, Russia, 
440 : Soviet Union, active part in 
patriotic appeals, 458 ; Tsar con- 
trol, 438 ; valuables, surrender, 
439 

Church of England : and Noncon- 
formity, opposition between, 8 ; 
creed changes by parliamentary 
action, 8, 8/f/.; King of England 
head of, 8, 20; politics, involved 
in. 8 

Church schools : Britain, 196 ; France, 
247 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, 53-54 
Churcliill, Winston Spencer: bril- 
liance in speccli, 82 ; Cabinet dom- 
ination, 119; campaign (1945), 65; 
Chamlicr of Deputies, quoted on, 
313; critic of party policy, 100; 
delayed legislation, on, 108; “free- 
dom” of the City (London), 172; 
Mouse of Cennmons, quoted on, 
82, 83-84 ; personal independence, 
12 1 ; popular appeal, 120; Prime 
Minister, voting procedure, 43 
Citizen punishment, 31 
Citizens, .Soviet, 53‘^“39 ; United 
States, conflicting desires, 127 
“Citizens of London,” 172 
Citizenship, British, 220-21 
City, the, London, government. 171- 
73 

City government. X "United States, t 68 
City Icadershi]). United^ States. 170 
City party committees, Soviet Union, 
476 

City planning, Soviet, 525 

Civil and criminal law, Soviet XJnion, 

Civil Appeal, Court of. 186-87 
(rivil aviation. France. 341, 343 
Civil Aviation, Ministry of, British 
functions, 140 

Civil cases : administrative courts, 
391 ; county courts, 185-86 ; France, 
3^1. 385-^6: jury trial ex]:>ense, 
182; Tribunals of First Instance, 

3*^5 

Civil Code: France, 377, 379 ; So- 
viet Union, 537, 541 
Civil courts. English, 185-87; jury 
trials. 182 

Civil disputes, conciliation. 384 ^ 
Civil hierarchy, court system, Eng- 
land, 385 

Civil jurisdiction, 184 
Civil law: British, i7f i77; Frencli, 
377-80 ; Soviet Union, 540 
Civil liberties: British, 29; courts 
protectors of, 31 ; defense of, 88- 
89; protection, (Germany, 725-26; 


United States Supreme Court, rec- 
ord for protection, 32 
Civil rights, Weimar Republic, 618 
Civil Section, Court of Cassation, 388 
Civil servants, British : political 
rights, 159; real power in govern- 
ment, 138; selecting, 152 
Civil servants, French: census, 349 ; 
economic rights, 361 ; legal rights, 
361 ; loyalty, 331 ; political activ- 
ity, 361, 365; political force. 365; 
restrictions on private activities, 
361 ; rights assured, 362; selecting, 
359-61 ; social rights, 361 ; status, 
361-62, 364-65 

Civil service, anonymity, 523 
Civil Service, British, 151-59; ad- 
ministrative class, tests for, 153; 
administrators, training, i55~56; 
agencies, new, staffing, 1 58 ; Ar- 
bitration Tribunal, 157; career 
service. 152; civil servants, select- 
ing, 152-55; code, primary rule, 
159; code of ethics, 159; control, 
87-88, 115 ; employer-employee re- 
lations. 156-57; foreign service, 
154; how satisfactory is it. 159-61 ; 
members, background, i 53-'54 ; min- 
isters, relation to, 87-88, 91, 114- 
16, 138, 152; pay and personnel, 
relationship between, 142; prestige, 
159; professional personnel. 154- 
55; public school predtnninance, 
202; scientific personnel, 154-55; 
structure, 152; technical personnel, 
154-55; Treasury’s dominating 
power. 142; union affiliations, 156; 
Whitley Councils, 156-57 
Civil Service. French, 331 ; cabinet, 

345 ; effectiveness. 365 ; power, 358 
Civil' Service. Germany, 700-704 ; Al- 
lied suggestions, 705-706 : Eastern 
Germany, 705 ; effectiveness, 703- 
704: municipal, 714; origins and 
developments, 701-703 ; procras- 
tination, 706-707 ; reform, 704-707 ; 
rights, political and professional, 
702-703: selecting officials, 701; 
status of officials, 701-702: tra- 
ditional features, 700-704 ; West- 
ern Germany. 705-707 

Civil Service, United States : exam- 
inations. 153; prestige, 159 
Civil Service Associations, 1 56 
Civil Service Commission, British. 

141, 15 1 : interview technique, 153 
Civil Service Commission, United 
States. 158 

Civil Service Law, France (1946), 

346 

Civil War, England, 2r. 22-23 
Civil War, Russia (1018-1921), 438- 
39. 455 ; national emergency. 502- 
5<‘>3 

Clandestine outlawries, bill prevent- 
ing, ’77 

Class basis, British political parties, 
44 

Class conflict between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, 556 
Class distinctions, British, 11-12, 41, 
69, 7,3. ^95. 225. 555 
Class divisions France. 241-46; class 
hatred, 241 ; class lines, 253, 555 ; 
class structure, 241 ; class warfare, 
242 

Class structure, Germany, 582-85 ; 
bureaucratic rule, 585 ; East Ger- 
man society, 582-83 ; industrialism. 


584’-8s ; society of status, 585 ; 
West German society, 583-84 
Class structure, Soviet Union, 441- 


^ 43, 470, 555 

Class warfare, 426 ; doctrine of, 38 
Clay, Lucius D., Decision in Ger* 


many, 648 fn. 

Clcmenceau, Georges : ability, ^35 ; 
Dreyfus affair, 257 ; interpolations, 


319; leadership, 263 
Clericals, France : Boulanger fiasco, 
256 ; Dreyfus affair, 257 ; reaction, 


, 239 

Clerks, Soviet Union, 1939 census, 


441 

Climate ; Britain, 6 ; France, 234 
Closed shop. 158 

Closure, National Assembly, 320-22 
Closure procedures, 91, 96, 97 
Coal: British economy, 145-47; Brit- 
ish supply, 6, 13 ; France, 246, 342 
Coal Consumers’ Councils, 146-47 
Coal Industry Nationalization Bill, 90 
Coal mines. British: child labor, 129; 
National Coal Board, 145-47; na- 
tionalization, 132, 146; unemploy- 
ment, 130 

Coal mines, France: authoritarian 
administration, 351-52; nationaliza- 
tion, 343, 353 

Coalition, France : firm and homo- 
geneous, 279; Third Republic, 261- 
62 


Coastline, Soviet Union, 431 
Cobbett, William. Political Register, 
88 


Cocliin China : election, for French 
National Assembly, 3io/«.; French 
colony, 409 

Code and case law. distinction, 378 
Code law, France, 377-80 ; advan- 
tages. 379 ; codes, character, 378- 
79 : disadvantages, 379-80 ; inflex- 
ibility. 379 : jurists, role, 379 ; Ro- 
man law, influence, 378 
Code Napoleon, 377, 378 
Code of Civil F’rocedure, France, 377 
Code of Criminal Procedure, France, 
377. 378 

Code of ethics, civil service, 159 
Codification, principle, 377-78 
Coercive law, 536 

Coke. Sir Edward, common law judge, 
178 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, influence, 252 
Cole. George Douglas Howard, 
Fabian Society, 38, 144 
Cole, Margaret. Fabian Society, 38 
Collective bargaining: British, 129; 

East Germany, 383 ; France, 339 
Collective Farm Affairs, Council for, 


51 » 

Collective farm peasantry, 4S4 
Collective farmers, 1939 census, 44 t 
C ollective farms, Russia, 457, 505, 
509; central control, 511; fixed 
quotas. 510; labor-days, 510; mu- 
tual aid plans, 553 ; organization, 
509-10; Party organizations, 473- 
74; programs of planting, 513 
Collectivist economy, 355 
College students, United States, 196 
Collegial principle, French judiciary, 

381 

Cologne, trade center, 598 
Colombo Plan, 220, 221 ; Far East, 


564 

Colonial development, British, new 


program, 209-10 
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Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acta, ao9, aio 

Coloni^ Development Fund, 209 
Colonial economic policies, British, 
209- I a 

Colonial government, British, 208-209 
Colonial Office, British, 137, 139, 
208; supervision of allocations, 210 
Colonial peoiyles, rights of, 35 
Colonial policy: British, 210, 405, 
408, 412; French, 405 
Colonial Secretary, British. 208 ; 

abated on colonial development, 209 
Colonial Service, bound by tradition, 

2T0 

Colonies, British, 139; Dominion 
status, 127; units, 208 
Colonies, French, 412 
Colonies, Ministry of, France, 346 
Colonies, Secretary of State for, Brit- 
ish Cabinet member. 110 
Color discrimination, France, 408 
Columbia River Authority, 142 /n. 
Combat, circulation, 250 
Combes, Justin Louis, anticlerical 
policy, 257 

Combine operators, women, 551 
Cominform (Communist Information 
Bureau), 566-68; declaration. 567; 
formation. 282, 285, 315; purposes, 
567 ; tasks, 566-67 ; Yugoslavia 
expels, 567 

Comintern, 566-67 ; dissolved, 566 ; 
universal in scope and organiza- 
tion, 566 

Comity dcs Forges (organization of 
iron-steel manufacturers) , 248 
Commerce, Germany, 577-78 
Commerce, Ministry of, France, 347 
Commercial Code, France, 377; re- 
visions, 378 

Commercial Diplomatic Service, Brit- 
ish, 154 

Commerci^ Tribunals, 384, 385 
Commissaire dc police (chief munici- 
pal police officer), 374 
Commissar of Nationalities. 435 
Commissariat Giniral, Modernization 
Commissions, 356 

Commissariat General du Plan, 355, 
356 

Commission, French use of word, 

319 /». 

Commissioner, officer, 345 
Commissions paritaires, 363-64 
Committee, English council. 373 
Committee of Industrial Organiza- 
tion (C.I.O.) : Civil Service union 
affiliation, 156; Political Action 
Committee, 73 

Committee on Ministers’ Power, 194 
Committee system: councils, 169-70; 

House of Commons, 93-94 
Committees: Cabinet. British, 114; 
legislative, French, 319, 319 fn.; 
specialized, 94 ; standing, Members 
of Parliament, 93-94 
Committees of the councils, 373 
Common Jaw, English, i74-79» 3771 
basic principles, 178; beginning, 
18; codifying, 178-79; continuity, 
175; development, 175-76, 378; 

equity, similarities, 1 76 ; inaccessi- 
bility, 379; “judge-made law," 176; 
judicial system, 179; principles, 
29; statute law overrides, 177 1 
structure, 380 ; system, character- 
istics, 177*791 unwritten law, I75* 
177 


INDEX 

Common law. United States, 178/11., 
379 

(^ommon Pleas, beginning of, t8 

Commoners, Great Britain, 11 /n., 
^53 

Commons, House of : bill, introduc- 
ing, 492 ; budget debate, 322 ; Cabi- 
net, controlled by, 100, 116. 117; 
candidates, 61 ; ceremonies. 77-79 ; 
chamber, 80-82, 488 ; Churchill, 
quoted on, 82, 83-84 ; Civil liberties, 
defense of, 88 ; Civil Service, con- 
trol, 87-88; committee system, 93- 
94, 114; class division, 73; criti- 
cism, function, 84-87 ; debate, 
customs, 77-78, 81-82, 95 ; debate, 
limitations. 91-92; debate, system, 
89 ; debates, 88 ; drama and cere- 
mony, 83 ; in action, 77-89 ; in- 
formal agreements, 80 ; lawmaking, 
89-102; leaders' firm control, 92- 
93 ; legislating, 489 ; legislation, 
319; legislation, delegated, 94-95f 
135-36; l.ords, disagreements with, 
126; Lords’ opposition, overriding, 
a 05; membership, 71-74; money 
grants, 19, 29, 97-98, 105; occu-* 
pational distrilmtion, 71-73: party 
composition, 74; party division, 
313; party leaders, confrontation, 
83 ; path to political leadership, 
121 ; political educator, 82-83, 88- 
89 ; political influence, 21 ; Prime 
Ministers chosen from, 28 ; private 
member, 98-102; professional men, 
72 ; proportional representation, 75- 
76 ; “quaintness." 78-79 ; question 
period, 86-87, 89, m; questions, 
sample, 87 ; quorum, 81 ; repre- 
sentation, 71-77; reversing itself, 
99-100; size, 81-82; Speaker, 77, 
79 ; speeches based upon personal 
knowledge and experience, 74 ; 
spokesman of electorate, 25 ; style, 
82 ; supremacy, 23 ; trade union 
representatives, 73 ; traditional pic- 
ture, 95 ; votes, taking, 78 ; Whips, 
79-80 ; work. 84 

Commonwealth, British, king, symbol 
of unity, 127 

Commonwealth Con ference ( 1 944 ) , 
132 

Commonwealth-Empire, British, su- 
perpower. 217 

Commonwealth of Nations, British, 
204, 212-21 ; balance sheet. 221; 
bonds, 219-21 ; citizenship, 220-21 : 
Colombo Plan, 220, 221 ; compo- 
nent parts, 211; dominion .status, 
evolution of, 215-17; economic re- 
lations, 219-20; institutions, 217- 
19; international relations, 221-24; 
strategic ties, 219 ; Statute of West- 
minster, 215, 216 

“Commonwealth Point Four," 220 

Commonwealth Relations, Secretary 
of State for, British Cabinet mem- 
ber, I TO 

Commonwealth Relations Office, 139 

Communal council, special commit- 
tees, 373 

Communal Economy, Ministry, So- 
viet Union, 527 

Communes : French elected councils, 
366; mayor, 373'74; Paris, 255; 
unit of local administration, 369, 
370 

Communications problem, Soviet Un- 
ion, 431 


Communism : and religion, 438 ; cru- 
sade against, 467 ; first stage, 428- 
29 ; international, 565-69 ; nation- 
ality problem, 435-37 ; 'Second stage, 
429-30 ; totalitarian, 438 ; use of 
word, 427 fn. 

Communist democracy, 463 

Communist Information Bureau. See 
Cominform 

Communist Manifesto, 424 fn., 426, 
427 fn., 427, 535> 590. 

Communist Party, British, 57-58 ; 
union with Labor Party, 48, 57 

Communist Party, France : and French 
Parliament, 284-85 ; audiences, 303 ; 
congresses, 284; election (1946), 
308 : foundation, 243 ; joins Cotn- 
inform, 282; organization, 283-84; 
organized labor, relationship, 243 ; 
policy, 281-83: .strength and weak- 
ness, 28s ; strongholds, ,p4 ; sup- 
port, 232, 240, 283 ; trade unions, 
u.se of, 243 ; tradition, 281 ; votes, 
November 1946 election, depart- 
ment of Aude, 300 ; votes, Novern- 
lx:r 1946 election, department of 
Doubs, 297 

Communist Party (CP), Germany, 
666; Weimar Republic, 622; 
Western Germany, 668-69 

Communist Party, Soviet Union: ad- 
ministration and departments, 480- 
81: cadres. 468; central agencies, 
481 ; Central Committee. 476, 479; 
centralized, 468 ; characteristics, 
470-76 ; composition, post-revolu- 
tionary period. 47.V74; Conference, 
478, 47^^'79 ; Congress, 478 ; con- 
trol. methods, post -revolutionary 
period, 468-69, 514: criticisms, 

490-91 ; decisions, 479 ; democratic 
centralism, 474, 475, 478 ; disci- 
pline, post-revolutionary ptTio<l, 

474- 76 ; discipline and .solidarity, 
emphasis upon, 496 ; factionalism, 
post-revolutionary period, 474, 475 ; 
functions, post-revolutionary period, 
466-68 ; governing, method, 469 ; 
governor, post-revolutionary period, 
468-70 ; guiding nucleus, 486, 490 ; 
information, suiiplier of, pt)St"revo- 
lutionary period. 470 ; inspiration, 
example, and educator, post-revo- 
lutionary period, 467-68 : interlock- 
ing directorates, 481 ; internal de- 
mocracy, pre-revolutionary period, 
466 ; internal organization, 482 ; 
leader, 495 ; leaders, sacrosanct, 
476; mcTTiber, punishment, 537; 
membership, post-revolutionary pe- 
riod, 472-73 ; “Monolithic Party." 
475 ; opposition, suppression, post- 
revolutionary period. 471-72, 473; 
organization, 476-82 ; Political Bu- 
reau, 478. 479, 480 ; post-revolu- 
tionary period, 466-82 ; pre-revolu- 
tionary period, 465-66 ; primary 
Party organizations, 476-78 ; pro- 
ducers’ party, 523 ; purpo.se, 465 ; 
relationship with management, 523 ; 
revolution, defender of, post-revo- 
lutionary period, 466-67 ; self-criti- 
cism, post-revolutionary period, 

475- 76; single-party system. 470- 
71 ; size, post-revolutionary period, 
466, 472-73 ; Soviet Constitution, 
462; success, 482; .system, 465-82; 
work, 443*44 ; youth organization, 
481-82; youthful members, 473 



Commumst revolutioo, Russia, 426 , 
427, 441, 453-58; Civil War ana 
war, 456 ; economic policy, new, 
456-57 ; “great patriotic war,’* 458 ; 
Lenin, role, 455 ; middle class, 454 ; 
military disaster, World War I, 
454; new constitution, period, 457- 
58; peasantry, 454; power, seizure, 
453; revolution, after, 455-58; 
socialist offensive, renewal, 457 ; 
tsardom, 454*^55) workers, 454; 
World War II, after, 458 
Communists, France : Council of Min- 
isters, 327-28 ; election, Fourth Re- 
public, 267; election (1951), 309; 
farmers, protection, 240 ; Leftist, 
259; ministerial posts, 331 ; minis- 
ters expulsion from French Cab- 
inet, 330 ; nominations, candidates, 
288; Popular Front (1935), 258, 
<259 ; press, 248-50 ; profiteers of 
the Resistance, 248 ; program, 
spring (1946), 282; proportional 
representation, 372 ; resistance ac- 
tivities, 277 ; seating arrangement 
National Assembly, 312; second 
chamber, 323 

Communists, Soviet Union ; aim, 423 ; 
doctrinaire socialism, 38 ; “Great 
Retreat,” 457 ; slogan (1917), 483; 
society, achievement of prosperous, 
536; struggle against, 455; task, 
426 : use of force, 499 ; victory 
( 1921). 456 

Comorcs islands, French colony, 409 
Competitive written examinations, 
Civil Service, British, 153 
Compromise, Russian understanding, 
5^4 

Comptroller of the Royal Household, 
80 

Comradely Courts, Soviet Union, 543 
Coinsomols. See Leninist Young Com- 
munist League 

Concentration camps, Nazi, 629, 639 
Concordat with the Holy See, 1933, 
634 

Confederation Frangaue des Travail- 
leurs Chretiens (French Confeder- 
ation of Christian Workers), mem- 
bership, 244 

C confederation Generalc de V Agricul- 
ture (General Confederation of Ag- 
riculturcL 245^ 246 
Confederation Generate du Travail 
(C.G.T.), 243, 351 ; Communist 
control, 244, 24s ; Constitution, 

Fourth Republic, ratification, 267 ; 
political activities, 244-45 ; power, 
246 ; power of coercion, 244 ; syn- 
dicats, 362 ^ 

Confederation Generate du Travail — 
Force Ouvridre (Workers’ Force), 
membership, 243, 244 
Confederation Ginerale du Travail 
Unitaire (C.G.T.U,), 243 
Conference of Prime Ministers, 218 
Confrontation of rival party leaders, 

83 

Congregationalists : church organiza- 
tion, 8 : Nonconformists, 8 
Congress of Soviets, supreme authori- 
, ties of the U.S.S.R., 485 
Congress of Vienna (1815), 601 
Congresses, Communist Party, 284, 
458 

Congressional campaigns, United 
States, 6s 

Congressional Record, 89 
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Congressmen, United State® ; popular 
pressure, 118; pressure groups, 
10 1 ; representative of voters, 102 
CoHseil d^Btat (Council of State), 
350-SI, 391 » 39^-93 
Consetls de Prudhommes (Industrial 
Disputes Councils), 384-85, 386 
Conservatism, British : Burke, in- 
fluence of, 33-34; imperialism, 34* 
35 ; nineteenth century, 34 
Conservatism, German, 591-92; 
Hegel, Georg Friedrich,. 591-92; 
idea of the state, 592 ; legitimism, 

591 

“Conservative and Unionist Party 
Policy, The,” 56 

Conservative Conference (1945), 54, 
55 

Conservative Party, British, 53-57 ; 
aim, 53 ; big business support, 10, 
1 02 ; candidate, election expenses 
(1945), 64; censorship, 14 ; Cen- 
tral Council, 55-56; Central Office, 
56 ; class party, 54 ; composition, 
72 ; defender of religion, 8 ; dis- 
gruntled members, 99 ; election con- 
tributions, 55; electoral victory 
(1874), 42; Executive Committee, 
55-56; geographical support, 68 ; 
“great Imperial Party,” 35 ; House 
of Lords’ support, 104, 108; In- 
dustrial Charter (1947), 3, 54, 

133: Leader, predominant position, 
quoted, 56 ; leaders, concessions, 
34; leaders, education, 111-12; lo- 
cal elections, 169; machinery, 55- 
57 ; National Union, 55 ; national- 
ization of industry, 132-33 ; news- 
paper partisanship, 1 5 ; opposition 
within itself, 100; party leader, 
1 19; party organization, 68-69; 
popular vote and seats, 74 ; pro- 
gram (1945), 56; program, simi- 
larity to Labor, 58-59, 69 ; report 
on state of the Nation (1941), 
quoted, 130; representation, 54; 
support, 24 ; voters, 54. See also 
Tories 

Conservatives : adaptability to new 
circumstances, 34 American, 33 ; 
British, Tory Party descent from, 
33 ; constitutional tradition of par- 
liamentary government, 39 ; French, 
273-74; ideals of change,. 34; pri- 
vate enterprise, 131, 133; right- 
wing, 103, 104; Town and Coun- 
try Act, 201 ; voters, 54. See also 
Conservative Party 
Conservatories of music, municipal, 

367 

Consolidated Fund, public money, 
British, 141 

Constituency organizations : agent, 62- 
63 ; campaigning, 61 
Constituency parties, 47-48 
Constituent Assembly, France, 266 ; 
colonial territories, 410; Council of 
State, 350-51 ; departments estab- 
lished, 368 ; prefect, executive of- 
ficer. 372 ; regional divisions, ^370 
Constitution, British, 25-32 ; constitu- 
tional sources, 25-30 ; customs, 26- 
29 ; documents, great, 26 ; form 
and fact, 25 ; judicial decisions, 29- 
30; Parliament changing, 30, 31; 
powers, fu,sion, 26 ; powers, separa- 
tion, 26; principles, 30-31 ; re- 
straint, 12a; reverence for, 32; 
statutes, important, 26; unwritten, 
25, 26; value, 31-32 
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Constitution, French, Fourth Repub- 
lic, 247, 263, 266-68, 310, 323, 326; 
amendment, 270-71 ; Article 87, 
372; first version, 267; prcainblc, 
quoted, 273, 277 ; ratification, 268 ; 
text, 763-70 

Constitution, French, Third Repub- 
lic, 267 

Constitution, German, Bonn Consti- 
tution, Western Germany, 655-56 ; 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Basic Law for, text, 788-803 ; Ger* 
man Democratic Republic, text, 
804-15; Imperial, 604-606 ; Prus- 
sian, 602 ; Rcchtsstaat, 589 ; Wei- 
mar, 610, 612-13, 617-18, 619-2^ 
Constitution, Soviet, 460-64, 484-85 ; 
“according to the law,” 535; 
amendment, 464; bill of rights, 
462-64 ; constitutionalism, Sbvict 
concept, 464 ; electoral laws, 485 ; 
federal system, 460-62 ; govern- 
ment, general structure, 458-59; 
institutions and procedures (1936), 
468; ministries, 461; New Party 
Cliarter, text, 780-87 ; Stalin C^on- 
stitution (1936), text, 771-79 
Constitution, United States, 25, 252 ; 
Supreme Court interpretation, 28, 
29, 32 ; Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments, 26 ; woman 
suffrage, 26 

Constitution of the Courts, Soviet 
Union, 543 

Constitution-worship, 128 
Constitutional amendment : Britain, 
30 ; France, 324; United States, 32 
Constitutional Committee, France, 
constitution revision, 271 
Constitutional Court, Germany, 721 
Constitutional Democrats (Cadets), 
456 

Constitutional Instruments, Vichy 
government, 265 

Constitutional laws, Soviet Union, 
^ 541 

Constitutional monarchy, French, ex- 
periments, 254 

Constitutional powers, British ruler, 
25 

Constitutional progress, signs of, 208- 
209 

Constitutional tradition, British, 51 
Constitutionalism, Soviet concept, 464 
Construction, Ministry for, Soviet 
Union, 527 

Construction trusts, Soviet Union, 
5^7 

Consular Service, British, 154 
Consultative administration, 391 
Consumer co-operatives, 37, 46-47 
Consumers’ Union, 10 
Consumption, control over, 429 
Contested elections, Soviet Union, 570 
Control figures, goals for industrial 
production, 503 

Control of Land Use Report, 201 
Controlled economy, Soviet Union, 
512 

Convention delegates, United States, 
48 

Co-operative and Labor candidates, 
47 

Co-operative movement, 10 
Co-operative Party, jo, 46 
Co-operative Union, 73 ; National 
Council of Labor, 52 
Co-operatives, consumer, 37, 46-47 
Co-option, Communist Party leaders, 
466, 480 
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Cabinet, British (Cent.) 

$2 ; leaders of majority party, 26 ; 
leadership, 25 ; legislation spon- 
sored, 92; legislature, 113-14; 
meetings, 113; meetings, records, 
113-14; members, administrative 
ability, 114-15; members, appoint- 
ment, 110; members, collective re- 
sponsibility, 111-13; membership, 
109, iio-ii; ministerial head, 115- 
16; ministers, selecting, 22; Na- 
tional Whitley Council, 157 ; not 
provided for in Constitution, 25 ; 
operation, 22; overthrown by Op- 
position, 85 ; Parliament, relation 
to, 40 ; political head of depart- 
ment, 115-16; power, 109; Prime 
Minister, 118-19; resignation, 99; 
responsible to Parliament, 469 ; re- 
sponsibility, 117-18; rise of, 22; 
secretariat, 113; single party, 330; 
solidarity, 112; system of govern- 
ment, 112/M, ; use of term, 84 /m. 
Cabinet, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 695-97 ; organization, 698- 
99 

Cabinet, French, 331 ; Council of 
State, 350-51; definition, 315 /n., 
326 /m.; disagreements, 332; gen- 
eral strike, effect on, 243 ; multi- 
party, 326-27, 330, 469 ; over- 
throwing, 262, 266, 267, 333 ; 

posts, multiplication, 327 ; reshuf- 
fling, 262 ; resignation, 267 ; re- 
sponsibility, 264 ; stability, strug- 
gle for, 332 ; support, 333 
Cabinet, Weimar Republic, 615-16 
Cabinet, United States, unity. 112 
Cabinet members, United States, 110, 
HI, 118-19; political leaders, 11 1 
Cambridge University, 195-96 
Cameroons, Nigeria; French man- 
date, 409 ; United Nations trustee- 
ship, 208 

Campaigning: British, 62, 65, loi ; 
France, 260, 303 

Campaigns, election, Germany, 679-80 
Cainrosc, Lord, newspaper owner, 14 
Canada : British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204, 212; British influ- 
ence, 4 ; Colomlx) Plan, 220 ; colo- 
nies of settlement, 215; coloniza- 
tion, 408; Confederation {1867), 
2isf^’f Conference of Prime 
Ministers, 218; description. 212; 
Dominion status, 209. 215; ex- 
ports, 220 ; External Affairs De- 
partment, 218; French competition, 
245 ; French settlers, 215 ; king of, 
127, 217; Near East policies, Brit- 
ish, 216-17; post-war period, 217; 
Privy Council, appeals to. 216; 
Statute of Westminster, 215; stra- 
tegic ties, 219; war-time contribu- 
tions, 215; World War II, 217 
Candidates: choice, 41, 68; Co-op- 
erative and Labor, 47 ; deposit, 62 ; 
district, United States. 62 ; par- 
liament, Great Britain, 62 ; person- 
ality, 43 ; Soviet Union, 485-87 
Canton, unit of local administration, 
368-69 

Cape of Good Hope, Union of South 
Africa, 204 

Capital (Marx), 424 fn., 590 
Capitalism : challenged to prove it 
can providg and maintain prosper- 
ity. 568; festricting, 39 
Capitalist countries, warlike inten- 
tions, 557 


Capitalist democracy, 463 
Capitalist elements, eliminated from 
Soviet state, 538 

Capitalist states, joint action against, 
566 

Capitalist system, root of all evil, 47 
Capitalists, destruction, Soviet Union, 
470 

Cards on the Table (official pam- 
phlet), 222 

Caribbean Commission, 210, 413 
Carpathians, Soviet Union, 559 
Cartoon, British, administrators, 138 
Case law, 177; and code, distinction, 
378 ; barristers, English, 379 ; flexi- 
bility, 379 

Cassation, Court of, France, 379 /n., 
381, 38s. 387. 388-89; delays, 388, 
390 ; sections, 388 
Cassation, Soviet Union, 545 
Casser (to break), 388 
Caste system, India, 214 
Catherine I (Russian ruler), 450 /n., 

452 

Catherine II (Russian ruler), 434, 
450 fn. 

Catholic Church : British Catholics, 
7-8; Civil War, England, 21; 
France, 238-39; Henry VIJI, 
struggle with, 20 ; institution of 
Hebrew Christianity, 274 ; James 
I's efforts to restore, 21 ; school 
subsidies, 265 ; Soviet Union, 
439 fn. ; support of M.R.P., 289; 
teaching orders, 247 ; Weimar Re- 
public, 622 ; youth organizations, 
290 

Cattle, peasant household allotment, 
509-10 

Caucasus. U.S.S.R. ; conquest, 434 ; 
Moslems, 438 

"Cavaliers,” Anglican, Civil War, 
22-23 

Celts : France, inhabitants, 236 ; 

Great Britain, inhabitants, 7 
Cen.sorship, British, 14 
Censorship office (Glavlit) Soviet 
Union, 444 

Center, political organizations, France, 
260 

Center parties, French elections, 261 
Center Party, Germany, 582 
Central Commission for State Con- 
trol, 695 

Central Committee, Communist Party, 
476, 479 

Central control, France, 366 
Central Council, Conservative Party, 

55-56 

Central Council of Trade Unions, 519 
Central Criminal Court, 189 
Central Election Commission for en- 
tire Soviet Union. 486 
Central Electricity Board, 132 
Central Executive Committee : Con- 
gres.s of Soviets, 484 ; supreme au- 
thorities of the U.S.S.R., 485 
Ctntral Land Board, 201 
Central Landowners’ Association, 73 
Central Office : Conservative Party, 
56; Labor Party, 50; party, 61, 62 
Central Planning Staff, 150 
Centralization : control, Soviet Union, 
507-508; Nazi,sm, 631-32; party 
systems, 41 

Centralized authority, France, 376 
Centralized party discipline, 102 
Centralized planning, Soviet Union, 

558, 533 


'‘Centralized supervision and decen- 
tralized activity/' Lenin’s maxim, 
S^S 

Ceremonies, House of Commons, 77- 
79 

Ceylon : British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204, 212, 213, 214, 217; 
Colombo Plan, 220 ; Dominion 
status, 209; exports, 214 ; king of, 
127; population, 214; .size, 214 
Chairman, executive officer, admin- 
istrative counties. t68 
Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, function.s. 500-501 
Chamber of Deputies, France : anti- 
clerical resolution, 256; arron- 
dissement, 368; election, 260-61; 
mayors' bloc, 373 ; native repre- 
sentation, 411-12; political group- 
ings, 259 

Chamberlain. Arthur Neville, 8/m.; 
Cabinet domination, 119; Nazi ap- 
peasement, 635 ^ 

Chamberlain, H. S., Gerinanization, 

587 

Chamberlain, Joseph, quoted on Brit- 
ish imperialism, 34 
Chambre dcs Comptes, control of 
nationalized enterprises, 354 
Chambre dcs Hcquclcs (Petitions 
Section), 388 

Chancellor, "keeper of the King’s 
conscience,” 176 

Chancellor of the Bonn Cidvernment, 

695-97 

Chancellor of the Excliequer, Brit- 
ish, 137. 150; budgetary proposals, 
97; (Cabinet member, 110; impor- 
tance, 141 

Chancellor of the German Empire, 
605-606 

Chancery : administration of estates, 
j86; beginning, 19 
Chapels, Socialist Party divisions. 286 
Character, public school training, 197 
Charbonnages de France (French 
Collieries), 353 
Charlemagne. 596 

Charle.s I (king of England) : execu- 
tion, 21 ; Petition of Right, 21 ; 
revolt against, 8 

Charles II (king of England) : group 
of intimate advisers, 22 ; quarrels 
with Parliament, 2 \ ; restoration. 


2 1 , 23 

Charles X (king of France), acces- 
sion, 2S4 

Charles XII (king of Sweden), re- 
ferred to, 431 

Chartier, Emile Auguste (Alain), 
quoted on civil service, 242 

Chautemps, Camille, Stavisky scan- 
dal. 258 

Checks and balances : government, 
m8; .system, 266 

Chechen-Ingush, autonomous repub- 
lic, 4.17 

Qiief municipal police officer (com- 
missaire de police), 374 

Child labor: Giina, 197; France, 
339; Great Britain, 129 

Children : aid,^ Soviet Union, 553 ; 
allowances, (Jreat Britain, 130, 197- 
98, 553 ; allowances, Soviet LTnion, 
553; cause of poverty, 197; illegi- 
timate, rights, Soviet Union, 539 ; 
indoctrination, Soviet Union, 448 ; 
of un.skilled workers, entry into 
professional and technical institu- 
tions, 550 
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Coramunist revoltttioh, Rusftia^ 4^6. 
427, 441, 453-58; Civil War and 
war, 456 ; economic policy, new^ 

i 5^-57 ; “great patriotic war/' 458 ; 

,enin, role, 455 ; wiiddlc class, 454 ; 
military disaster, World War I, 
454; new constitution, period, 457- 
58 ; peasantry, 454 ; power, seizure, 
453; revolution, after, 455“58; 
socialist offensive, renewal, 457 ; 
tsardom, 454-55; workers, 454; 
World War II, after, 458 
Communists, France; Council of Min- 
isters, 327-28 ; election. Fourth Re- 
public, 267; election (ipsO* 309 ; 
farmers, protection, 240 ; Leftist, 
259; ministerial posts, 331; minis- 
ters expulsion from French Cab- 
inet, 330 ; nominations, candidates, 
288: Popular Front (1935), 258, 
259 ; prcvss, 248-50 ; profiteers of 
the Kesistance, 248 ; program, 
spring (1946), 282; proportional 
representation, 372 ; resistance ac- 
tivities, 277 ; seating arrangement 
National Assembly, 312; second 
chamber, 323 

Communists, Soviet Union ; aim, 423 ; 
doctrinaire socialism, 38 ; “Great 
Retreat,” 457; slogan (1917), 483; 
society, achievement of prosperous, 
536 ; struggle against, 455 ; task, 
426 ; use of force, 499 ; victory 
(1921), 456 

Comores Islands, French colony, 409 
Competitive written examinations, 
Civil Service, Briti.sh, 153 
Compromise, Russian understanding, 
564 

Comptroller of the Royal Household. 
80 

Comradely Courts, Soviet Union, 543 
Comsomols. See Leninist Young Com- 
munist League 

Concentration camps, Nazi, 629, 639 
Concordat with the Holy See, 1933, 

634 

ConfedSration Frangauc des Travail- 
leitrs ChrHiens (French Confeder- 
ation of Christian Workers), mem- 
bership, 244 

Confederation Generate de V Agricul- 
ture (General Confederation of Ag- 
riculture), 245^ 246 
Confederation Generate du Travail 
(C.G.T.), 243, 351 ; Communist 
control, 244, 245 ; Constitution, 

Fourth Republic, ratification, 267 ; 
political activities, 244-45 ; power, 
246 ; power of coercion, 244 ; syn- 
dic at s, 362 

Confederation Generate du Travail — 
Force Ouvrikre (Workers' Force), 
membership, 243, 244 
Confederation Genirale du Travail 
Unitaire (C.G.T.U.), 243 
Conference of Prime Ministers, 218 
Confrontation of rival party leaders, 

83 

Congregationalists : church organiza- 
tion, 8 ; Nonconformists, 8 
Congress of Soviets, suprieme authori- 
ties of the U.S.S.R., 485 
Congress of Vienna (1815), 601 
Congresses, Communist Party, 284, 
458 

Congressional campaigns, United 
States. 65 

Congressioned Record, 89 


Congressmen, United States: popul^it 
pr^surC) 118; pressure groups, 
101; representative of voters, 102 
Conseil 'drEtai (Council of State), 
^350-51, 391, 393-93 
Consetls de Prudhommes (Industrial 
Disputes Councils}, 384-85, 386 
Conservatism, British : Burke, in- 
fluence of, 33-34; imperialism, 34- 
35 ; nineteenth century, 34 
Conservatism, German, 591-93 ; 
Hegel, Georg Friedrich, 591-92 ; 
idea of the state, 592 ; legitimism, 
S 9 J 

“Conservative and Unionist Party 
Policy, The,” 56 

Conservative Conference (1945), 54» 
55 

Conservative Party, British, 53-57 ; 
aim, 53; big business support, 10, 
1 02 ; candidate, election expenses 
(i945)» 64; censorship, 14; Cen- 
tral Council, 55-56; Central Office, 
56 ; 6lass party, 54 ; composition, 
72 ; defender of religion, 8 ; dis- 
gruntled members, 99 ; election con- 
tributions, 55 ; electoral victory 
(1874), 43; Executive Committee, 
55-56; geographical support, 68; 
“great Imperial Party,” 35 ; House 
of Lords’ support, 104, 108; In- 
dustrial Charter (1947), 3, 54, 

133; Leader, predominant position, 
quoted, 56 ; leaders, concessions, 
34; leaders, education, 111-12; lo- 
cal elections, 169; machinery, 55- 
57 ; National Union, 55 ; national- 
ization of industry, 132-33; news- 
paper partisanship, 1 5 ; opposition 
wdthin itself, 100; party leader, 
119; party organization, 68-69; 
popular vote and seats, 74 ; pro- 
gram (1945). Sfi; program, simi- 
larity to Labor, 58-59, 69 ; report 
on state of the Nation (1941), 
quoted, 130; representation, 54; 
support, 24; voters, 54. See also 
Tories 

Conservatives : adaptability to new 
circumstances, 34 ; American, 33 ; 
British, Tory Party descent from, 
33 ; constitutional tradition of par- 
liamentary government, 39 ; French, 
373-74 ; ideals of change, . 34 ; pri- 
vate enterprise, 131, 133; right- 
wing, 103, 104 ; Town and Coun- 
try Act, 201 ; voters, 54. See also 
Conservative Party 
Conservatories of music, municipal, 
367 

Consolidated Fund, public money, 
British, 141 

Constituency organizations : agent, 62- 
63 ; campaigning, 61 
Constituency parties, 47-48 
Constituent Assembly, France, 266 ; 
colonial territories, 410 ; Council of 
State, 350-51 ; departments estab- 
lished, 368 ; prefect, executive of- 
ficer, 372 ; regional divisions, ^70 
Constitution, British, 25-32 ; constitu- 
tional sources, 25-30 ; customs, 26- 
29 ; documents, great, 26 ; form 
and fact, 25 ; judicial decisions, 29- 
30; Parliament changing, 30, 31; 
powers, fusion, 26 ; powers, separa- 
tion, 26; principles, 30-31; re- 
straint, 122; reverence for, 32; 
statutes, important, 26 ; unwritten, 
25, 26; value, 31-32 


Constitution, French, Fourth Repub- 
lic, 247, 263, 266-68, 310, 323> 336 ; 
amendment, 270-71 ; Article 87, 
372 ; first version, 267 ; preamble, 
quoted, 273, 277; ratification^ 268 ; 
text, 763-70 

Constitution, French, Third Repub- 
lic, 267 

Constitution, German, Bonn Consti- 
tution, Western C^rmany, 655-56; 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Basic Law for, text, 788-803 ; Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, text, 
804-15; Imperial, 604-606; Prus- 
sian, 602; Rcchtsstaat, 589; Wei- 
mar, 610, 612-13, 617-18, 619-21 
Constitution, Soviet, 460-64, 484^85 ; 
“according to the law,” 535; 
amendment, 464 ; bill of rights, 
462-64 ; constitutionalism, Soviet 
concept, 464 ; electoral laws, 48s ; 
federal system, 460-62 ; govern- 
ment, general structure, 458-59 ; 
institutions and procedures (1936), 
468; ministries, 461; New Party 
Charter, text, 780-87 ; Stalin Con- 
stitution (1936), text, 771-79 
Constitution. United States, 25, 252 ; 
Supreme Court interpretation, 28, 
32; Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments, 26; woman 
suffrage, 26 

Constitution of the Courts, Soviet 
Union, 543 

Constitution-worship, 128 
Constitutional amendment : Britain, 
30 ; France, 324 ; United States, 32 
Constitutional Committee, France, 
constitution revision, 271 
Constitutional Court, Germany, 721 
Constitutional Democrats (Cadets), 
456 

Constitutional Instruments, Vichy 
government, 265 

Constitutional laws, Soviet Union, 
541 

Constitutional monarchy, French, ex- 
periments, 254 

Constitutional powers, British ruler, 
as . 

Constitutional progress, signs of, 208- 
209 

Constitutional tradition, British, 51 
Constitutionalism, Soviet concept, 464 
Construction, Ministry for, Soviet 
Union, 527 

Construction trusts, Soviet Union, 
527 

Consular Service, British, 154 
Consultative administration, 391 
Consumer co-operatives, 37, 46-47 
Consumers’ Union, 10 
Consumption, control over, 429 
Contested elections, Soviet Union, 570 
Control figures, goals for industrial 
production, 503 

Control of Land Use Report, 201 
Controlled economy, Soviet Union, 
512 

Convention delegates, United States, 
48 

Co-operative and Labor candidates, 
47 

Co-operative movement, 10 
Co-operative Party, 10, 46 
Co-operative Union, 73 ; National 
Council of labor, 52 
Co-operatives, consumer, 37, 46-47 
O-option, Communist Party leaders, 
466, 480 
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Correctional Tribunals, France, 385, 
386-87 

Correspondence, privacy of, Soviet 
Constitution, 462 
Corsica, Appeal Courts, 387 
Costs ; legal aid, 390 ; production 
(U,S.), 515 

Cot, Pierre, transition from Radical 
Socialism to Communism, 313 
Council for Technical Co-operation, 
220 

Council of Europe, 417-^9 
Council of the Republic, elections, 
306-307 

Councillors, election, 168, 169, 372- 
73 

Councils, British : committee system, 
169 ; members co-opting, 168; pre- 
siding officer, 168 

Councils, France: committees, 373; 
departmental and communal, 372- 
73 ; function, 373 

Councils, local government, British, 
167-70: membership, 168; parties 
and elections, 169; structure, 168- 
69 : work, 1 69-70 

“Counterrevolutionary activity,” defi- 
nition, 547 

Counterrevolutionary courts. 547 
County boroughs, British, local gov- 
ernment. 166, 167 
County colleges, British, 196 
County Council of the Administrative 
County of London, 171-72 
County Courts, British, 185-86, 389; 

justices, appointment, 183 
County courts. United States, 184 /«. 
County elections, British. 169 
County functions, England, expan- 
sion, 167 

County gentry, dominate county gov- 
ernment. 169 

Cour des Comptes. See Accounts, 
Court of 

Court of Appeals, 186-87 
Court structure, English, 385 
Court system, English, 184-91, 390; 
adecjuacy, 189-91 : appeal courts. 
186-87; atmosphere, 189-90; bal- 
ance between power and responsi- 
bility of government. 194: central 
courts, 184; civil hierarchy, 185- 
87, 38s; county courts, 185-86; 
criminal courts, 187-89; equality 
before the law', 191 ; freedom from 
political control, 191 ; Justices of 
the Peace, courts of, 188; local 
courts, 185-86. 188; Petty Ses- 
sions, Court of, 188; Quarter Ses- 
sions, Court of, 188; rules of pro- 
cedure, 190-91 ; trial procedure, 
189-91 

Court system. French, 383-91 ; atmos- 
phere, 389 ; evaluation, 389-90 ; 
hierarchy, 385-89, 391 ; regular, 
383-84 ; sessions, 389 ; structure, 

389 

Court system, German, 718-21 ; ap- 
peal, 720; constitutional, 721; dis- 
trict, 719-20; effectiveness, 723-24; 
local, 719; regular, 719-21; spe- 
cial, 718-19; supreme, 720-21 
Court system, Soviet Union, 541, 
543 ; governmental arbitration, 
546 ; legal profession, 542-43 
Courts, United States : atmosphere, 
189; hierarchies, 1S4 fn.; rules of 
procedure, 190-91 


Courts of First Instance, France, 
384, 385-87, 389; Assize Court, 
387 

Cranborne, Viscount, quoted on La- 
bor’s program, 106 
Credentials, Commission on, Supreme 
Soviet, 490 

Credit, French, nationalization, 352 
Credit and trade agreements, Soviet 
Union, 558 
Crimea, Moslems, 438 
Crimean Autonomous Republics, 437 
Crimes, serious. United States, 188, 


igo 

Criminal Appeal, Court of, 189 

Criminal cases: Correctional Tri- 
bunals, 386 ; courts of Justices of 
the Peace, 188; prosecutions, 183- 
84 

Criminal hierarchy, English, 187-89. 

385 .. . 

Criminal investigation officer (juge 
d*tnstru ct ion ) , 387 

Criminal law, British, 174-75; pro- 
cedure. 389 

Criminal law, Soviet Union, 540 

Criminal procedures, French. 377 

Criminal proceedings, instituting, 
187-88 

Criminal Section, Court of Cassation, 
388 

Criminal trial, costs, 188 

Criminals, re-education of, 540 

Criminology, advances, Soviet Union, 


540 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, 121 ; alignment 
between financial and economic 
policies of government. 142 ; Work- 
ing Parties. 356 

Criticism : Communist Party, 475-76, 
490-91; function, 84-87; Opposi- 
tion, 84-87 

Criticism and supervision of adminis- 
tration, Soviet, 490-91 

Critique of Political Economy 
(Marx), 424 

Croix, La, circulation, 250 

Croix de Feu (Fiery Cross), Fascist 


group, 241 

Cromwell, (Jliver, 21, 77 

Cross- voting, United States, 42, 43, 


44 

Crown, British : and King, distinction 
between. 30; multiple Crown, 217, 
219: powers. 25, 28-29, 3‘ ; sym- 
bol of unity, 217 

Crow^n colonies, participation in gov- 
ernment. 208-209 

Crown Lands, Commissioners of, 141 
Crown Proceedings Act of 1947, 193 
Crump, Pldw'ard, political boss, 469 
Crypto-Communists, Labor Party, 58 
Cultural purge, Ukraine, 437 
Culture. French : assimilative power, 
236 : values, 408-409 
Culture. Russian, 435 
Curia Regis (King’s Court or “Little 
Council”). 18, 19. 109. 188/n. 
Currency exchange (December 1947), 
Soviet Union, 443 

Curtin, John, Conference of Prime 
Ministers. 218 

Curzon, George Nathaniel, Lord : not 
appointed as Prime Minister, 28 ; 
quoted on British imperialism, 34- 


Customs, constitutional, 26-29 
Customs and Excise, Board of, 141 
Czechoslovakia : capital goods and 
equipment transferred to, 557; 


French agreement, 41 SJ Soviet 
control, 568 

D.P., see German Party 
Daily Express, circulation, 14 
Daily Graphic, 15 

Daily Herald: circulation, 15; Labor 
Party organ. 14 
Daily Mail, circulation, 14, 15 
Daily Mirror, political bias, 15 
Daily Telegraph, circulation, 14, 15 
Daily Worker (English), Edward 
Vill, marriage, 124 
Daladier, Edouard : ministry, 258 ; 
Nazi appeasement, 635 ; strike, 
right to, 3()2 

Damages to individuals, awarding, 
France. 395 

Danish Folk High Schools, 196 
Danubian Basin, guarding, 559 
Dardanelles, Soviet Union, failure to 
attain, 559 

Darw'in, Australia, shelled, 213 
Dawson of Penn, Lord, quoted on 
national health service, 199 
Debate; Coinnumist obstruction. 315; 
customs of, 77-78 ; devices for lim- 
iting. 92: limitations on, 91-92; 
order of. National Assembly, 320 ; 
system of. 89 
Decembrist uprising. 451 
Decentralization, threat to unity. 3O6 
Declaration of Independence. Amer- 
ican, 26. 271: French counterpart. 
272 ; restatement of Locke’s prin- 
ciples. 35 

Declaration of Rights (1789), 277 
Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen, 254, 272-73, 

377. 462 

Declaration of the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia, 435 
Decree on the Courts, first, Russia 
(1917). 536 

Decree power, France, 351 
Decree ultra vires (outside the -grant 
(T powers), 394 

Decrees, annulment. 393 ; making. 

Bonn Constitution. 689 
Defence of the Realm Act (1914), 
U 

Defendant, protection afforded, tgo, 
389-90 

Defense, local organs in Soviet 
Union, 525 

Defense, Minister of, British Cabinet 
member, iio 

Defen.se Committee, Britain, 114 
Defense ministries, 138-39; France. 
346 

Defensive position. British, 205 
Defensive pow'er, Soviet Union, 505 
De (laiille, General Charle.s : colonial 
policy. 409; Communists, distrust- 
ful of. 267 ; Constitution, Fourth 
Republic, ratification, 268; Consti- 
tution, opposition to. 326 ; defensive 
treaty wdth Soviet Union. 415: 
economic committee. 344 ; growing 
power of, 282 ; leader, French Re- 
sistance, 243 ; legislative proposals, 
350; nationalization, quoted on, 
343 ; nationalization and planning, 
342, 343 ; party system, 7^26 fn. ; 
political ideas, 266 ; prestige, 289 ; 
Provisional government, 26() ; Ras- 
semblement du Pcuplc Fran^ais, 
280, 2Q3 ; resignation as President, 
267 ; resistance movement, 265, 
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^77; support in local elections 
(1947). 373; supporters, 274 
De Gaulle government, works com- 
mittees, 401 

Delegated legislation, 94-95, 109, 135- 
^36, 36s 

Democracy : and/or socialism, 3, 4 ; 
and royalty, 128; conceptions, 
Communist, 462-63 ; negotiation 
and compromise, 564-65 ; outstand- 
ing characteristic, 135; underlying 
assumption, 69 ; western democra- 
cies, 423, 424 

Democracy, dictatorship and, 748-50 ; 
modern world, in, 758-60; plan- 
ning and, 760-61 ; political ma- 
chinery, adequacy, 757-58; world 
crisis and, 761-62 

Democracy, British, functioning, 40 ; 

rise of, 22-25 ; test of, 227 
Democracy, French, 234 
Democracy, Germany, 575-76 
Democratic Alliance, anticlerical and 
Republican, 259 

Democratic and Socialist Resistance 
l/nion. See Union Ddmocratique et 
Socialiste de la Resistance 
Democratic capitalism, 47-48 
Democratic faith of Western peoples, 

569 

Democratic government, 451 ; chal- 
lenge to, 419; popular political ed- 
ucation. 89 

Democralic I’arty, United States, 470 
Democratic party system, ideals, 44 
Democratic politics, popular partici- 
pation in, 83 

Dena/ificati<m, 584, 648-51 ; cases, 
650; causes of failure, 650-51; 
Kastern Germany, 648; facts, 649; 
figures, 650 ; Western Germany, 
648 

Denominational schools, 397 fn. 
Department committee, 373 
Department council, standing commit- 
tees, 373 

Department of Propaganda and Agi- 
tation, Communist Party, 444 
Departmental and communal councils, 
France. 372-73, 412 
Departmental Industrial Councils, 157 
Departmental structure, British, 345 
Departmental Whitley Council, 157 
Departmentalization, Germany, 699 
Departments, France : boundaries, 
368 : elected councils, 366 ; major 
political subdivisions. zSofn.; 
original, 368 ; unit of local admin- 
istration, 368, 370 

Departments and divisions, distinc- 
tion between, 532 

Departments and sections, relation, 


533 

Depression, Germany, 61 i, 619, 629 
Deputies, French, term of office, 262 
Deputies, soviets, 529-30 ; subject to 
recall, 529 

Deschanel. Paul, quoted on French 
local administration, 366 
Deutscher, Isaac, Stakhanovism de- 
scribed, 517-1^^ 

Deutsches Reich, see German Empire 
Devastation, France, 344 
DeviPs Island, Dreyfus imprison- 
ment, 257 , , r , 

Dicey, A. V., quoted on rule of law, 


191, 192 

Dictatorship, Germany, 623-42 ; atom- 
ization of society, 63 3-3 5 ; concen- 
tration of power, 631-33; co-ordi- 


nation of the individual, 635-37 ; 
democracy and, 748-50; Nazi 
movement, 623-30; organization of 
the terror, 637-39 ; propaganda and 
control of minds, 639-41 ; state and 
society under Nazism. 630 
Dictatorship by consent, 266 
Diplomacy, Russian technique, 564- 

65 

Diplomatic Service: British, 154; 

Soviet Union, 520 fn. 

Direct elections, Soviet Union, 529 
Direct taxation, 348 
Direction and supervision, Soviet, or- 
ganization for, 507 
Direction of the Civil Service, 349, 
359 

Director of Public Prosecutions, 
England, 382 

Directorates, interlocking, Communist 
Party, 481 

Directors, national boards of, France, 
353 

Directory, five-man, French govern- 
ment. 253 

Disability, Soviet Union, 553 
Discipline, British party, 41-45 1 
Soviet labor, 518 

Discussion, heart of democratic gov- 
ernment, 91 

Disputes, settlement, France, 384 
Disraeli, Benjamin (Lord Beacons- 
field), GladvStone, rivalry, 126; 
party leader, 24, 34 ; quoted on 
British colonies, 34 ; quoted on 
refugees, 584 

Dissolution, power of, 256, 263, 267, 
3 U 

District attorneys. United States, 382 
District courts, Germany, 719-20 
District Party committees, 476 
District soviet, 528 
Districts (rayon), Soviet Union, ad- 
ministrative division, 528 
Divine right monarchy, 253 
Divisions and departments, distinc- 
tion between, 532 

Divisions of law, Soviet Union, 539- 
40 

Divorce. Soviet Union, 539, 552 
Divorce Division, High Court of Jus- 
tice, 186 

Dizzy with Success (Stalin), 565 
Dnieper, river, U.S.S.R., 431 
Doctors : government planning, 226 
Doenitz, Admiral, government dis- 
solved, 643 ; successor to Hitler, 
642 

Domestic policy, Russia, 456-57 
Dominion: legislation, 216; parlia- 
ments, 215: separate members of 
the League of Nations, 215 ; status, 
127, 209, 215-16 ; term, meaning of, 
215 fn. 

Dominion High Commissioners. 139 
Double balloting, French elections, 
260-61, 297 

Duubs, Department of, votes Novem- 
ber 1946 election, 297 
Doumergue, Gaston : ministry, 258 ; 

strike, right to, 362 
Dreyfus, Alfred, imprisonment, 257 
Dreyfus affair, 239, 257, 274; anti- 
clerical reaction, 257-58 
Droit d* association, trade union or- 
ganization, 362 fn. 

Duclos, Jacques, Communist leader, 
284 

Duma, popular assembly, 451, 452- 
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53 J power, 453 ; representation, 
453 

Duma of Boyars (Council of Nobles), 
4 S 2 

Dumping (selling on world market), 
557 

Diirer, Albrecht, 598 
Duties, Soviet, 461, 539-40 
Dvina, river, U.S.S.R., 431 

East Grinstead Gas and Water Bill, 
95 

East Prussia : annexation, 460 ; Rus- 
sian possession, 434 ; Soviet Union, 
^ 559 

Eastern Germany, 575 ; agrarian re- 
form, 735-36; business structure, 
736 ; civil service reform, 705 ; 
constitution and government, 659- 
63; constitution-making, 660-61; 
controlled opinion in, 594 ; democ- 
racy and Bill of Rights, 661-63; 
denazification in, 648 ; educational 
reform, 728-29 ; election systems, 
679; federalism, 661; government, 
694-95 ; government, establishment, 
653-55; government structure, 66 t - 
63 ; judiciary, 722 ; lawmaking, 
690 ; ministries and their incum- 
bents (1951), 699; nationalized en- 
terprises, 700 ; parties and their 
programs, 676-77 ; political co-or- 
dination, 660 ; public planning, 
700 ; reforms, initial, 659-60 ; So- 
cialist Unity Party (SED), 676- 
77 ; society, 582-83 ; sovereignty, 
661 ; Soviet occupation, 643 ; West 
compared with, 663 
Eboue, Felix, Negro Governor-Gen- 
eral, 408 

Ecclesiastical Courts, 186 
Ecole Nationale d* Administration, L% 
359-60 

Economic activity, Great Britain, 491- 
92 

Economic agreements, foreign, Soviet 
Union, 558-59 

Economic and social matters, minis- 
tries, 140 

Economic and social needs, society, 
175 

Economic and technical progress 
achieved by use of political prac- 
tices, 570 

Economic budgets, Five-Year Plans, 
, 503 

Economic chaos, Russia, 456 
Economic collaboration agreements, 
Soviet Union, 558 
Economic controls, industry, 131 
Economic Council. France, 267, 320, 
355; Fourth Republic, 344; mem- 
bership, 355 

Economic depression, France, early 
1930’s, 259 

Economic history. Soviet Union, 505 
Economic imperialism, American, dan- 
ger to world peace, 222 
Economic individualism, France, 358 
Economic inequalities, 38 
Economic laissez faire, 209 
Economic Liberalism, British, 36*37 
Economic life, state of, 340-43 
Economic planning, 549 
Economic planning, British, 133-35, 
502 ; organization for, 148-50 
Economic planning, France, 343-44, 
502; organization, 355-58 
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Economic plannio^^ Soviet Union : 
balance Sheet, 506-507 ; evolution, 
5 oa -503 

Economic pressure groups, 246 
Economic problem: British, 12-14, 
204-5, 227; France, 246, 418-19 
Economic prosperity, West's surest 
guarantee of peace, 568 
Economic Reconstruction Party 
(WAV). 675 

Economic reform : British issue of, 
37; France, need for, 34J-42 
Economic relations, Commonwealth of 
Nations, British, 219-20 
Economic rights, Soviet Constitution, 
462 

Economic Survey of 1947. 1S9 
Economics, orthodoxy in, Russia, 447- 
48 

Economic concertde (agreed-upon 
economy), 358 

Economic dtrigie (directed economy), 
358 

Economist, influence, 16 
Economy, stabilizing, 134 
Education, Britain, ii-ja, 195^97; 
adults, 71; basic, 550; cost, 196- 
97 ; goals, 197 » Members of Parlia- 
ment, 71 ; national program, 163 ; 
new program, 196-97; party pro- 
grams, 59 

Education, France: 246-47, 397-400, 
403, 414; aid to public and private 
schools, 399; class divisions, 397 ; 
church, 247; colonial, 414; higher, 
398-99 ; lower, 397-98 ; proposals 
tor change, 399-400 ; reforms, 256 ; 
regression, Vichy regime, 398 : seg- 
regation, ^97 ; state system, 397 /«• 
Education, Germany, 727-30 ; church- 
es and, 730 ; denominational, 582 ; 
Eastern Germany, 728-29 ; infeuda- 
tion of middle class, 608 ; reform, 
728-30 ; traditional system, 727-28 
Educationj Soviet Union. 448. 5^9- 
51 ; basic, 550-51 ; evaluation, 551 ; 
free, right to, 538, 539; higher, 
551; liberal, 551; literacy, 436; 
Moslem, 436; regulations (1940), 
524 ; separate, men and wonteii, 
552 ; skills useful for military 
service, 551; stratification, 551; 
women, 436 

Education, United States, cost, 197 
Education, Ministry of, British, 110, 
140 

Education Act, British (1944), 59, 
130, 195. 550 

Edward I (king of England) : Model 
Parliament, 19; Wales, union with 
England, 21 fn, 

Edward VI (king of England), 20 
Edward VII (king of England) : 
English country gentleman, 124; 
political activities, 1 26 ; prestige. 


T24 

Edward VIII (king of England) ; ab- 
dication, 128, 217; marriage, 31; 
newspaper attitude towards mar- 
riage, 124; political questions, part 
in, 125; throne lost, 124 

Edwards, Alfred, expelled from La- 
bor Party, 98 

Eight-hour day, France, 339 

Eighteenth Party Congress (t939). 
496 

Einstein, Albert, quoted on World 
War IV, 746 

Eire: British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, 2izfn,; British Dominion, 


139 fn.; British influence, 4 ; ex- 
ternal relations, 212 fn,; partition, 
212 /n-; Privy Council, appeals to, 
21 6; Statute of Westminster, 216 
Eisenstein, Sergei, film suppressed, 
447 

Eisler. Gerhardt, propaganda chief, 
German Democratic Republic, 695 
Eksportkhleb, foreign trading com- 
pany, 5 1 1 

Elected bodies and administrators, re- 
lationship, 533 

Elections, British, 60-68 ; agent, 62- 
63 ; campaign, 64-65 ; campai^ 
devices, 65 ; candidate, 62 ; constit- 
uencies, 61 ; contributions, Conserv- 
ative Party, 54-55 ; corrupt, 23 ; 
county, 169; expenses, 63-64; fre- 
quency, 117; geography, 65-66; lo- 
cal government, 168-69; municipal, 
168-69; voters and local party or- 
ganizations, 61-62 

Elections, French, 297-309 ; cam- 
paign, 303-304 ; Council of the Re- 
public, 306-307; councillors, 372- 
73; double balloting, 260-61, 297; 
electoral campaign, 303-304 ; elec- 
toral system, 297-303 ; geography, 
304-305 ; indirect, 263-64 : presi- 
dent, 307-308; statistics (1946), 
297, 298, 299, 300 
Elections, Germany, 677-80 ; cam- 
paigns and procedures, 679-80 ; 
Eastern Germsfny, 679 ; Western 
Germany, 678-79 

Elections, Soviet Union, 485-88, 529 ; 
campaign, 487-88 ; election commis- 
sions, 486-87; laws, 570; nomina- 
tions, 485-86 ; procedure, 485-87 ; 
Soviet Information Bulletin, quoted, 
487 

Elections, United States, t 68 
Electoral college; France, 263, 410; 

Supreme Soviet, 490 
Electoral distortion, 75 
Electoral law, British. 62 
Electoral procedure, Soviets, 485-87 
Electoral provisions, new, France, 
374 

Electoral system : British, 56-57 ; 

French. 261. 297-303, 310 
Electorate of Brandenburg, 598 
Electricite de France, national public 
corporation, 353 

Electricity, nationalization, 132, 353 
Electrification of Russia, State Com- 
mission for the (Goelro). 503 
Elements of English Laiv (Geldart), 
178 

Elizabeth (queen of England), Angli- 
can Church, rc-e.stablished, 20-21 
Emancipation Proclamation, Ameri- 
can, 26 

Embassies and Consulates, British, re- 
sponsible to Foreign Office, 139 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act 
(' 939 ), '4 

Empire, different connotations, 205 
“Empire bound together by the sea 
lanes,” 205 

Employer-employee joint committee, 
156 

Employer-employee relations, British : 
Civil Service, 156-58; nationalized 
industries, 158-59 

Employers’ organizations, works com- 
mittees, 401-402 

Employment exchanges, national sys- 
tem, 130 


Employment services, public, France, 
367 

Enabling Act of I933» 629-30, 631 
Engels, Friedrich : Communist Mani- 
festo, 424 fn. ; law, conception of, 
535-36, quoted, 535 ; quoted on 
evolutionary laws of human his- 
tory, 435 

Engineers and technicians in industry, 

551 

England : administrative adjudica- 
tion, 391 ; administrative counties, 
166; church, for lower classes, 9; 
class pattern, 41 ; county boroughs, 
167: crimes, serious, 188, 190; 
grants-in-aid, 164-65; Irish immi- 
grants, 7; legal system, 175; local 
autonomy, 1 62-63 ; local self-gov- 
ernment, 162; Norman invasion, 
7 ; parlicularist feeling, 6 ; Puritan- 
ism, growth of, 21 ; sectionalism, 
41 ; transition to socialist society, 
426 ; use of term, 3 fn. See also 
Great Britain 

Englivsh, use of term, 3 f^- 
English Channel, 204 ; defensive im- 
portance, 4 

English Constiiutimi, The (Bagehot), 
25 

Enlightenment, group of thinkers, 
271-72, 275: ideals, 588 
Epidemics of overproduction, 425 
Equal rights, Soviet Constitution, 462 
Equality before the law, 191, 535 
Equity ; and common law, similarities, 
177; doctrines, 176; English law, 
175. 176-77. 380; remedies, 176; 
trust, 176-77; unwritten law, 175, 

177 

Erhard, Ludwig, CDU leader, 672 
Eskimos, Russia, 435 
Esquimalt, Royal Navy treaty rights, 
214 fn. 

Estate of Trade and Industry, 636 
Estates General, embryonic French 
parliament. 253 

Esterhazy, Major Marie Charles, 
Dreyfus affair, 257 
Esthonia : independent country, 435 ; 
Lutheran Church, 438 ; reacquired, 
by Soviet Union, 559 ; Russian pos- 
session, 434 

Esthonian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

Ethiopia, Hoare-Laval plan, 9 
Eugenic policies, Nazism, 633 
Europe: administrative law, 192; 
aided by joint activities of four 
major powers, 221 ; British in- 
fluence, 4; British relations with, 
221-24; codes of French civil law, 
377; Council of, 417-19; court 
trials, 190; democracy, future of, 
234 : exclusive sphere of influence, 
Soviet aims, 559 ; expansion, 559- 
6t ; France, strongest power, 405; 
local government, 162; political 
alignments, 41 s; Russian frontiers, 
re-est.ablished, 559; Socialist econ- 
omies, 223 ; Soviet expansion, 
Western opposition, 561 ; Soviet 
strategic aim, 559 

European Advisory Committee, 564 
European Army, 417 
European Payments Union, 223 
European Recovery Plan, 557 
European Recovery Program, 244, 
^ 346 

Europeans, South Africa, 213, 215 
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Evangelical ( Protestant) societies, 
Soviet Union, 439 /w. 

“Every cook must learn to govern," 
Russian slogan, S14 
Evidence, eliciting, France, 389 
Ex post facto laws (laws with retro- 
active eflfect). 537 

Examiner of Petitions for Private 
^ Bills, 96 

Excess of power, breach of legality, 
393 

Exchequer, Court of, 19 
Exchequer Equalization Grants, 165 
Exclusive sphere of influence, Soviet 
Union aims, 559 

Executive, French, 326-38; author- 
ity, 259 ; Council of Ministers, 326- 
32 ; local, 373-74 ; president of the 
Council of Ministers, 332-35 ; 
Prcssident of the Republic, 335-38 
Executive, German, central govern- 
ment, 694-700 ; Eastern German 
government, 694-95 5 nationalized 
enterprises, 699-700 ; Parliament 
and, 686-87 ; public planning, 699- 
700 ; Western German government, 

695-99 

Executive and legislature : conflicting 
policies, 30; deadlock, 98, 117; 
distinction, 27 ; France, relations, 

.^255. 384 /«• 

Executive and political leadership, 
Soviet, 494-501 ; Council of Min- 
isters, 494-95 ; leader, men around, 
499-500 ; political leadership, na- 
ture, 495-90 ; Presidium, chairman- 
ship, 500-501 

Executive Committee, Conservative 
Party, 55-56 

Executive committee, soviet, 529 
Executive Third Republic, weakness, 
262-63 

Executive tyranny, defense against, 
9; 

Expellees, Western Germany, 583-84 
“Exp<^rience Blum," 326 
Experts : administrative usefulness, 
170 ; outstanding characteristic, 135 
Export, drive. Soviet, 557 
External affairs, France, 346 
External relations, British, 139 

F.B.I. See Federation of British In- 
dustries 

F.D.G.B.. sec Free German Trade 
Union Federation 
F.D.J., see Free German Youth 
F.D.P., see Free Democratic Party 
F.I.D.E.S., sec Ponds d'Investisse- 
ments pour le Developpemcnt Eco- 
nomique et Social des Terri torires 
d*Outre-Mer 

Fabian Society. 38-39. 45 ; aims, 38- 
39 ; influence on public opinion, 38 ; 
membership, 38 ; motto, 38 
Factionalism, within (Communist 
Party, 474 

Factories, publicly owned, Soviet 
Union, 442 

Factory inspection, France, 339 
Factory schools, State Lalx)r Re- 
serves. training ground for, 550 
Falkland Islands, 204, 205 
Family, Nazism, 633-34; Soviet Un- 
ion, new stress on, s 52-53 
Family allowances : France, 339, 402 ; 

Great Britain, 197*98 
Family Allowances Act (i 945 )» *98 
Famine: Russia (1921), 439 i 456 


Far East: Japan, major power, 213; 
policies, 564; Soviet objectives, 
564; Soviet policies in, 561*64; 
western policies in, 564 ; western 
strategy, 564 

Farm research, British, government 
sponsored, 129 

Farm x^ote: conservative, 453; 
France, 240 

Farmers, British, 239-40 ; price guar- 
antees, 129 

Farmers, France, 239-40, 441 ; in- 
dividualism, 342 ; organized, 245 ; 
taxation,^ 348 

Farmers, Soviet Union, social serv- 
ices, 553 

Farmers' union. Socialist control, 245 
Farms, British, program to increase 
productivity, 131 

Farms, Soviet Union : collectiviza- 
tion, 438, 482, 497 ; forced liquida- 
^ tion, 457 ; state-owned, 509 
Favorite sons, 288 
Fascism, 624 

Fascist governments, rise of, 124, 127 
Fascist Grand Council, 633 
Fear, freedom from, 462 
Federal commonwealth, French, 410 
Federal Council (Reichsrat), 605, 
613-14, 690-92 ; character and func- 
tions, 690-9 T ; composition, 691 ; 
powers, 691-92; suspensive veto, 
614 

Federal division, Soviet Union, 528 
Federal organizations, complicated, 48 
Federal Republic of Germany, 575 ; 
Basic Law for, text, 788-803 ; 
Bonn Constitution, drafting, 655- 
56 ; Bonn government, structure, 
657-59 ; bureaucracy, permanent, 
697-98 ; chancellor and cabinet, 
695-96 ; civil service reform, 705- 
707 ; educational reform, 729-30 ; 
established, 644 ; government, 695- 
99 ; government, establishment, 653- 
55 ; governmental subdivisions. 709 ; 
judiciary, 722-23 ; lawmaking, 688- 
90 ; ministers, 697-99 ; nationalized 
enterprises, 699-700 ; presidency, 
695 ; public planning, 699-700 ; 
.state government. 708-11 
Federal structure, Soviet Union, 495 
Federal system, Soviet Union, 460-61 
Federalism, Eastern Germany, 661 ; 
France, 411; Western Germany, 
656 

Federation of British Industries 
(F.B.I.), 10, 73, 101 
Federation of Public Utility Work- 
ers, 362 

Feudal and Frankish principles, law, 
pre-Revolutic»nary France, 377 
Fichte, J. G., political philosophy, 588 
Fiery Cross. Ycr Croix de Feu 
Fifteen-Year Plan, French, colonial 
development. 413 

Fifteenth Party Congress (1927), 
475 . 503 

Fifth columnists, Soviet Union, 437 
Figaro, Le, circulation, 250 
Filibusters, 91 ; National Assembly, 
3^3 

Finance, Britain, 204 ; increased pub- 
lic control over, 132; national pol- 
icy, instrument of, 132 
Finance, France: local administra- 
tion, 367 

Finance, Soviet Union, 461, 462, 
514-16; budget, 514-15; incen- 
tives, 517-18, 523; local govern* 


meat, 527; revenue sources, fits ; 
rewards for outstanding achieve- 
ments, 517-18; ruble control, 515- 
16 

Finance, Minister of, France, 3 ^ 2 , 
347 

Finance, Ministry, France, 347, 348 
Finance, Ministry, Soviet Union, $*6 
Finance Act, 97 

Finance Committee, local govern* 

^ ment, 170 

Financial legislation : Britain, 97-98, 
105; France, 322, 324; Germany, 
688 

Finland: indemnities, 558; independ- 
ence country, 435, 559; Lutheran 
Church, 438 ; Russian possession, 
434 

Finnish Peace Treaty, 559 
First Lord of the Treasury, Prime 
Minister, 137 

First Republic. France, 253 
Fisheries, Minister of, British Cabi- 
net member, iio 

Five-Year Plan, Soviet, 357, 549, 
565; broken down, 512*13; char- 
acter, 503 ; economic budgets, 503 ; 
heavy industry concentration, 505- 
506; operation, 503-506; ^blished 
versions, 503/w.; State Planning 
Commission, 512 

Five-Year Plan. Soviet, first (1928- 
1932), 497, 503*504, 537-38; hap- 
hazard results, 512; nonparty spe- 
cialists, 520-21 

Five-Year Plan, Soviet, second (1933- 
1937), 504; preparation, 512-13 
Five-Year Plan, Soviet, third (1938- 
1942), 4.‘;8. 504-505 
Five-Year Plan, Soviet, fourth (1946- 
1950), “The Great Stalin Plan," 
458, 505-506 

Flemish-speaking minority, 236 
Ponds d^Investissemcnts pour le DS~ 
veloppcment Rcono:nique et Social 
des Territorires d'Outre-Mer, 413 
Food supplies, distribution, Soviet 
Union. 525 

Forced labor, Soviet Union, 519-20, 
570 

Forced labor camps, prisoners, 500 
Foreign affairs, propaganda in, 565- 
66 

Foreign Affairs, Ministry, France, 
345, 346; prospective candidate, 

360 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary of State 
for, British Cabinet member, 1 10 
Foreign Affairs, Undersecretary of 
State for, British Cabinet member, 
1 10 

Foreign Affairs Commission, Supreme 
Soviet, 490 

Foreign economic agreements, Soviet 
Union, 558-59 

Foreign economic policies, Soviet 
Union, $57-59 

Foreign Ministers, Council of, 22 1, 
564 

Foreign Office, British, 137, 154;. 
field services, 139 

Foreign policy : dependent upon pub- 
lic opinion, 565; France, 236 J 
projection of domestic interests into 
international sphere, 557 ; Germany, 
739; Soviet LTnion, 456, 5 S 7 » 568 
Foreign political policies, Soviet Un*- 
ion, 559-64 
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Foreign secretary, British : appoint- 
ment, 28; foreign affairs, surveys 
on. 139 

Foreign Service, British, 221 ; mem- 
bers, 154 

Foreign trade, Soviet Union, 557-59 >’ 
administration, 511-12 
Foreign Trading Companies, Soviet 
Union, 511-12 

Four-Year-Plan Organization, 636 
Forty-hour week, France, 340 
Fourier, Francois, influence, 274-75 
Fourteenth Party Congress (1925), 
475 

Fourth Republic, France, 265-71 ; 
budgetary propovsals, 347 - 4 ^ 5 ; Con- 
stitution. 263. 266-68, 323, 763-70 ; 
liberation, 266 ; local elections, 
372-73 ; party disciplijie, tighten- 
ing, 300 ; party syrucm, 279-80 ; 
Premier, position of, 332 ; Re- 
sistance movement, 265-66 ; Third 
and, comparison, 268-71 ; Vichy 
regime, 265. See also F'rance 
Pranc-Tireitr, circulation, 250 
France, Anatole, Dreyfus affair, 257 
France : agricultural production, post- 
war, 245 ; Allied invasion, 205 ; 
Alsace-Lorraine ceded by Ger- 
many, 576; and the world. 234, 
405-17; Caribbean Commission. 
21c; church identified with upper 
classes, 9 ; climate, 234 ; colonial 
power, 212; Cominform, 566; 
Communist parties, new strategy 
for, 567 ; constitutional continuity, 
252; fall of, 219; geographical in- 
fluences, 234-36 ; German occupa- 
tion, 265-66 ; German policies, 743- 
44 ; Germany, position in relation 
to, 414; income tax, 348; kings' 
authority, 18; law, jurist-made, 
379 ; law, uniform codified rules, 
178; legislative committees, 93; 
liberation (1944), 266; Ministry 
of Justice, 183; moral and cul- 
tural leadership, 405 ; national 
character, 585-86 ; natural bar- 
riers, 234 ; political innovations. 
iS; political party seizing control 
of union, to; political thought, 
588 : population, 234 ; post-war 
condition, 246 ; regional variations, 
236 ; Russian ‘"White” armies, aid 
to, 456; size, 234; Third and 
Fourth Republics, comparison, 268- 
71 ; voters, choice of parties, 41, 
See also French Empire ; P'rench 
Revolution : French Union 
Fran ce~Pr esse (AFP), press agency, 
250 

Franchise, British : extensions, 25, 26, 
42. 43, 208 ; local government elec- 
tions. t68 

Franchise. Soviet Union, 529 
Franco, Francisco, Spanish Civil 
War. 259 

Franco- Prussian War (1870), 255 
Franco- Soviet Treaty, 4^4 
Frankfurt, trade center, 598 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
(Christian Democratic Union or- 
gan, 595 

Frankfurter Hefte, cultural influence, 
595 

Frankfurter Rundschau^ Social Demo- 
cratic organ, 595 
Frankfurter Zeitung, 594 
Franks, Germanic tribe, 236 


Frederick William I, king of Prussia, 

599 

Frederick II (1712-1786), the 
“Great,” king of Prussia, 599 ; 
“Political Testament.” 694 
Free Churches, Nonconformists. 8 
Free Democratic Party, 673-74 ; 
chances, 673-74 ; policies, 673 ; pro- 
gram, 673 

Free enterprise, 59-60, 556; Liberal 
I^arty. agent of, 36 
Free German Trade Union I'edera- 
tion (FDGB). 733 
Free German Youth, 583 
Free institutions, British government, 

Free Labor Force, 517 
Free meals, school children, 130 
Free trade. 131 ; Great Britain, 209 
Free Trade Union Federation 
(FDGB). 583 

Freedom: and security, 130. 195; 

government interference. 538 ; in- 
dividual. 570; instruction, 247; 
religion, 462 

Freedom of speech: democratic tra- 
ditions, 565 ; F'rance, 232 ; Great 
Britain, 29; Tsarist Russia, 453; 
Soviet Constitution, 462; Western, 

463 

Freedom of the press: France, 248; 

Germany, 595 ; standard. 249 
French Academy, new member, ad- 
mission. 231 

French Collieries (Charbonnages de 
France), 353 

French Confederation of Christian 
Workers. See Confederation Fran- 
Qaisc dcs Travailleurs Chretiens 
French Flmpire, 405-17; constitution, 
409-10; Council of Europe, 417- 
19; economic and social develop- 
ments, 412-14; European army, 
417; French Union, 410-11; na- 
tive representation. 411-12; prob- 
lems, approach to, 414-15; Sebu- 
nian Plan. 4 1 5-1 7 : units (1939). 
408-409. See also France 
French Equatorial Africa, French 
colony. 409 

French Guiana, tariff system, 413 
French Republic, 410; name dropped, 
231 

French Revolution (1789), 35; 

Burke’s opinion, 33 ; outbreak, 23 ; 
political heritage, 231, 238; po- 
litical philosophy. 271; estates 
broken up. 241 ; heritage, 253-54 
French Revolution (1830), 254; 

power, weakened, 242 ; titles, new, 
242 

French union, 346, 405, 410-r 1 ; coun- 
cil of. 267; members, 41 1 ; organs, 
41 I 

French West Africa, 408, 409 
From Family to Family, Labor Party 
folder, 65 

Front government, labor, rights for, 

340 

Front Opposition Bench, 8r 
Front Treasury Bench, 81 
Fuel and Power, Minister of, British, 
140, 146-47; Cabinet member, no 
Full employment. Soviet Union, 554 
Full Employment in a Free Society 
(Beveridge). 133 
Functional representation, 358 

Gambia, West Africa, exports, 210 
Garonne, river, France, 234 


Gas, nationalization, 132. 353 
Gas and electricity, nationalization, 
343 

Gaul, Roman conquest, 236 
Gac de France, national public cor- 
poration, 3^3 

(jeldart, VVilliain Martin, quoted on 
creating law, 178 

General Confederation of Agricul- 
ture. See Confeddration Generale 
dc f Agriculture 

General Elections, British, frequency, 

General Federation of Civil Servants, 
362 

General Secretariat, Direction of the 
T^iblic Service. 349 
General strike, England (1926), 156; 
use of, 362 

Genetics, orthodoxy in, Ritssia, 447- 
48 

Gcnosscnschafts-Thcorie, ^ *erke. 592 
“tientleman I'sher of the Black 
Rod.” 77, 78 
Gentlemen. British. 1 1 
Geography : Britain, 4-6 ; France. 

^34-36 ; Germany, 576 ; Russia. 431 
George I (king of England) ; Cabinet 
meetings, 22 ; decline in royal au- 
thority, 22; lU'estige, 123 
George IT (king of England) : Cabi- 
net meetings, 22 ; decline in royal 
authority, 22; prestige, 123 
George III (king of F'nglarui) : con- 
trol of .seats in Parliament, 23 : 
“King's Friends.” new Tory party. 
23; prestige, 123; relation with 
Parliament. 22 

George IV^ (king of England), pres- 
tige, 123 

George V (king of England) : father 
picture. 12.4: political activities. 
J26; prestige, 124: Prime Min- 
ister, appt)i!itmcnt of, 28 
George VI (king of England) : Do- 
minion visits, 217: father picture, 
124: prestige, 124 
Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

(iernian Confederation, formed, 601 
German Democratic Repu])lic. 575 ; 
civil .service reff)rm, 705 ; constitu- 
tion, text. 804-15; educational re- 
form, 728-29 : established, 644 ; 
government, 694-95 : government, 
establishment. 653-55 ; judiciary, 
722 : nationalized enterprises, 700 ; 
public planning, 700 
German Empire. 603-609 : Bismarck’s 
con.stitution. 604-606 ; imperialism, 

607- 608 ; middle class, infeudation. 
608; national liberals, 607-608; 
“outcast” groups, 609: parliament, 
606 ; parties, 606 ; political forces. 
606 ; proletariat, 608-609 ; Reich 
and member-states, 605 ; Reich 
executive, 605-606 ; ruled, the, 

608- 609 ; rulers, 606-608 ; social 
forces, 606 

German Party (DP). 674 
German Republic (1918-1933), 610- 
23; bureaucracy, 61 6; cabinet, 
615-16; Catholics. 622; Commu- 
nists, 622 ; conservatives, 622-23 ; 
constitution, framing, 612-13; con- 
stitutional crisis, 619-21 ; democ- 
racy or proletarian dictatorship. 
611; downfall, 621-23; executive 
power, 615-18; favored and dis- 
favored groups, 619; foreign pow- 
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ers, 633; parliament, 614-15; par- 
ties, 6 j 6; political forces, 619; 
political responsibilities, 621-22; 
presidency, 616-17; presidential 
dictatorship, 617-18; Rightist ac- 
tivism, 619; rights, fundamental, 
618; social forces, 619; socialists, 
622 ; structural shortcomings, 621 ; 
Weimar federalism, 613-14; Wei- 
mar system, character and emer- 
gence, 610-13 

German Student Association, 635 

German Trade Union Federation, 
, 73 ^ 

Germanic invaders, Great Britain, 7 

Germany : agrarian reform, 733*36 ; 
Allied approaches, divergent, 645- 
46 ; attitudes, 738-42 ; authoritar- 
ianism and democracy, 575*76 ; 
business structure, 733*36; capital 
goods and e(iuipment removed, 
557; coniuicrcial position, 577*78; 
Constitution of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, text, 804-15; 
courts, 718-21 ; defeat, in, 643-44; 
denazification, failure, 648-51 ; East 
and West, 575 ; Eastern, see East- 
ern Germany, German Democratic 
Republic ; education, 727-30 ; elec- 
tions, O77-80 ; factory workers 
( 1895), 454; Fascism, rise of, 258; 
Federal Republic, Basic Law for, 
text, 788-803 ; food imjiorts, 578 ; 
foreign policy, 739; France, in- 
vasions, 414: France, occupation, 
265 : France, position in relation 
to, 414 : geography, diversified. 578 ; 
governmental reconstruction, 652- 
55 ; history, 596-603 ; Hitler, rise 
to power, ’276 ; indemnities, 558 ; 
industrial competition, 204 ; judi- 
ciary, 721-24; labor, 731-33; labor, 
drafted. 265 ; land, 576-79 ; law, 
717-18; local government. 711-16; 
machine and tool export, 558 ; 
“middle country,” 575 ; monstro 
simile, 576; natural resources, 414; 
neo-Nazism, danger, 651 ; neutral- 
ism, 740; parties, 664-81; people 
and politics, 575*95 I political heri- 
tage, 596-642 : political reconstruc- 
tion, 643-63 ; political reunification, 
415; population, 576-77. 580-81; 

Potsdam program, 645 ; power po- 
tential, 737-38 ; public opinion, or- 
gans, 593*95 ; reorientation, failure, 
646-48; resources, 577-78; sec- 
tionalism, 578-79 : social security, 
731-3.^: society, problems, 727-36; 
Soviet invasion (1941), 45S. 467; 
Soviet policies, 742-43 ; state gov- 
ernment, 708-11; strategic posi- 
tion, 578-79 ; territorial losses, 576 ; 
territorial questions, 742 ; terri- 
tory, present, 5 / 6-77 : transporta- 
tion system, 578; unification. 576, 
580, 603; unity, failure lo estab- 
fish, 645-46 : Western, sec West- 
ern Germany; world and, 737 - 44 ) 
zones of occupation, 643-44 

Germany, Nazi: dictatorship, 623-42 ; 
econoin ic domination, European 
countries. 558; judicial methods, 
190; mothers, special awards, 553"; 
policy toward women, 552*53 ; un- 
conditional surrender, 575, 643 

Gestapo, 637, 638-39 

Giant industry, France, 242 

(Gibraltar, 208 

Gide, Andre, quoted on Pravda, 445 


Gierke, Otto von, political philosophy, 
59^-93 

Gigantomania, campaign against, 505 
Gironde, river, France, 234 
Gladstone, William Ewart ; British 
Constitution, 80 ; Disraeli rivalry, 
1 26 ; party leader, 24 
Glavlit, government censorship office, 
444 

Glorious Revolution (1688), 21, 23, 


33 , 35 , 23 *,^ 252 

Gneist, Rudolf von, political philoso- 
phy, 589 

Gnome et Rhone airplane motor com- 
pany : collaboration with Nazis, 
343 /w-; nationalization, 343 
Gobineau, Count, Germanization, 587 
Godless (antireligious periodical), 440 
Godunov, Boris, elected tsar, 452 
Goebbels, Paul Joseph, 629 ; head of 
Nazi propaganda. 640 
Goelro. See State Commission for the 
Electrification of Russia 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 575, 

587 

Gold. South Africa, 213 
Goring, Hermann, 629 ; chairman of 
Ministerial Defense Council, 631 ; 
successor to Hitler, 642 
Gosplan. See State Planning Com- 


mission 

Gouin, F'elix, President of France, 


343 

Government; absolutism, 450; busi- 
ness capacity, 192; cannot be sued 
without its consent, 192; democ- 
racy, 40; local, sec Local govern- 
ment : multi-party, 326-27 ; power 
transferred to elected councils, 163 ; 
proprietary capacity, 192; responsi- 
bilities, 129-31; role in contempo- 
rary society, 747 ; single-party, 
326-27 ; sovereign capacity, 192; 
under law, 174; use of term, 84 /«. 
Government, British : advanced de- 
mocracy, 25 ; clue to governments 
of many democracies, 4 ; free in- 
stitutions, 4; two levels, 163 
(jovernment, France: activities. 339; 
decrees, preparation, 350 ; depart- 
ments, Monnet Plan, 358 ; employ- 
ees nation-wide strike, 362-63 ; 
middle-class, 242 ; overthrowing, 
262, 263, 264 ; parties, 326 
Government, Germany, central, 694- 
700 ; civil service, 700-704 ; civil 
service reform. 704-707 ; Eastern 
Germany, 694-95; local, 711-16; 
political reconstruction, 643-63 ; 
state, 708-11; Western Germany, 
^ 695-99 

Government, machinery, 750-57; ad- 
mi ni.st ration, 754-56 ; democratic, 
adequacy, 757-58 ; law and the 
courts, 757; local self-government, 
756-57 ; policy-making. 754*56 ; po- 
litical action, channels, 751-52; 
political information and expres- 
sion, instruments, 750-51; repre- 
sentation, instruments, 752-54 
Government, Soviet Union ; budget- 
ing, 514-15; editorial support, 445: 
expenditures (1940), 461; official 
aim, 437 ; officials, favored posi- 
tion, 44a ; separation of powersj ju- 
dicial and law-making branches, 
542 ; subordination, 464 ; titular 
iiead, 490 

Government agency, organization, 
136-37 


Government bills, 95*97 
Government employees, unions, 156 
Government officials : administrative 
tribunals, 193*94; judicial control, 
191-94; personal liability, 19^-93 
Government ownership, instruments 
of production and distribution, 226 
Government service, France, groups, 
361 fn. 

Governmental centralization, Great 
Britain, 7, 19 

Governmental functions, expansion, 

Governmental planning, British ex- 
periment, 3 

Governmental policy, judged by its 
“utility,” 35*36 

Governor, colonial, 208-9 ; French, 
411-12; power of certification, 208; 
reserve powers, 208 
Governor-General, personal represent- 
ative of king, 217 
Graceful taunt, art of, 79 
“Gracious Speech,” opening of Par- 
liament, 77, 86, 491 
Grand jury, England, abolished, 182; 

LInited States, 182 
Grdndcs E coles, 398, 400 
Grants-in-aid, 164-65; schools, 196; 

state governments, 164 
Great Britain : African colonies, 413 ; 
and the world, 204-24 ; civil liber- 
ties, defen.se of, 88-89 ; climate and 
size, 6-7 ; colonial empire, 204 ; 
commercial and military position, 
4-6 ; contemporary politics, 32-33 ; 
continuous election campaign, 85 ; 
constitutional crisis (1911), 97; 
early history, 7 ; economic agree- 
ments, Soviet, 558; economic prob- 
lem, national, 12-14; foreign pol- 
icy, 221-24; free trade, 209; Ger- 
man policies, 743*44 : government, 
nation’s biggest business, 136; gov- 
ernment tradition, 122; homogene- 
ity, 6, 7, 9r.4L income tax, 
348 ; industrialization pioneer, 506 ; 
inhabitants, 7-12; international po- 
sition changes, 204-5 J mandatory 
or trustee powers, 208 ; moral lead- 
ership, 222-23 ; national character, 
585: plebiscitary democracy, 117; 
political innovations, 18; political 
thought, 588 ; population, 234 ; pop- 
ulation. urban and industrial, 9-10; 
pressure groups, loi ; public enter- 
piascs, 132; Russian “White” ar- 
mies, aid to, 456 ; size, 6 ; Soviet 
Union, aid to, 467 ; spoils system, 
15 1 ; state, role of. 13-14; suffrage 
extension, 24, 42, 43, 72; supreme 
legal power, 30 ; top posts in local 
government, 154; voter, concep- 
tions, 44 ; voters, choice of parties, 
41; voters, Prime Minister, 43; 
“workshop of the world,” 131 ; 
world power, 204. Sec also Eng- 
land 

Great patriotic war (1941-1945), 
Soviet Union, 437, 458 
Great Powers, 222 
Great Purge, Soviet, 437, 521 
Great Russia : national anthem, 460 ; 

nationalist feeling, 437 
Great Russians : national patriotism, 
457; Russia proper, 431, 434 
Oeat Stalin Plan, 505-506 
“(greater Germany,” 576 
Greater London, 173 
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Gr^vy, Jules, President, Third Re- 
public, 356 

Grey, Edward, Lord, Cabinet solidar- 
ity, 1 1 1 

Grid (high voltage transmission 
wires), 132 

Grotewohl, Otto, premier of German 
Democratic Republic, 695 
Guadeloupe, department of France, 
368, 409 

‘^Guardian of the Constitution,” 
France, 337 ; Germany, 621 
Guiana, department of France, 368, 
409 

Guillotine resolution (closure), 93 
Guilt, presumption, 390 
Gunpowder monopoly. Ministry of 
War, 341 

Gymnasium, 608, 728, 729 

Habeas Corpus, writ of, 30, 181 
Habeas Corpus Act, France, 31, 390 
Habsburg dynasty. 597-98 
Hague, Frank, pfditical boss, 469 
Halifax, Lord (Edward Frederick 
Lindlcy Wood), 28; British Com- 
monwealth-Empire. 217 
Halifax, Royal Navy treaty rights, 
314 /n. 

Hanover, House of, accession to Brit- 
ish throne, 22 

Hansard, Thomas Curson, publisher 
of parliamentary debates, 88 
Hansard’s Farliametitary Debates, 88 
Harcourt, Sir William, quoted on 
value of political heads of depart- 
ments, 115 

Health, Minister of. British, 110 
Health, Ministry of, British, func- 
tions, 1 40 ; housing, responsibility 
for, 138 

Health, Parliamentary Secretary, 
Ministry of, British Cabinet mem- 
ber, 110 

Health services, Soviet Union, 553 
Heavy industry : Soviet Union, con- 
centration, 505-506 ; United States, 
over-all expansion, 505 
Heckling : art of, 303 ; British po- 
litical meetings. 65 
Hegel, Georg Friedrich, political phi- 
losophy, 586, 591-92 
Heine, Heinrich, political philosophy, 
588 

Henry II (king of England), govern- 
mental authority, 18 
Henry III (king of England), Par- 
liament summoned, 19 
Henry V (king of England), peti- 
tions, 20 

Henry VI (king of England), peti- 
tions, 20 

Henry VII (king of England), Tudor 
absolutism. 20 

Henry VIII (king of England), 450; 

Roman Catholic Church, 20 
Henry of Bracton, exposition of com- 
mon law, 276 

Henry, Lieutenant Cx)lonel Hubert, 
Dreyfus affair, 257 
Herbert, Sir Alan Patrick; bill, in- 
troducing, g6fn,; on High < 3 ourt 
of Justice, 186 

Herder, J, G. von, political philoso- 
phy, 5 ^ 

Hereditary peers, House of Lords, 103 
Hermann Goring Works, 637 
“Hero Mother of the Soviet Union,” 
553 
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Herriot, Edouard : German aggres- 
sion, fighting, 276; local adminis- 
tration, 372; Mayor of Lyon, rec- 
ord, 290 

Heuss, Theodor, FDP leader, 674 ; 
President of Federal Republic of 
Germany, 695 

Hewart, (k>rdon. Lord, attack on 
delegated legislation, 135, 193-94 
High Court of Justice, Great Britain, 
180, 186, 385 
Higher civil service, 155 
Highest average vote, rule of, 397 
Himmler, Heinrich, head of SS and 
Gestapo, 638 ; successor to Hitler, 
642 

Hindemith. Paul, 640 
Hindenburg, Paul von, president of 
Weimar Republic, 617 ; death, 630 ; 
Hitler appointed Chancellor, 621, 
629 ; placeholder for monarchy, 
694 ; presidential-government, 620 
Historical materialism, theory of, 
424-25, 426 

Hitler, Adolf : anti-Communist plat- 
form, 467 ; appeasement, 635 ; Ar- 
yan or Nordic race myth, 579; as- 
sassination attempts, 635 ; Austrian 
Parliament, 78; background, 624- 
25 ; blood-purge, 630. 634-35 ; cen- 
tralization of (jerrnany under. 575 ; 
chancellor, 621, 629; color. 127; 
death, 642; doctrine. 626-27; Fas- 
cist slogans, 296 ; foreign policy, 
634 ; institutionalization of author- 
ity, 632-33 ; leadership principle, 
631; Mein Kampf, 626, 628; Nor- 
way invaded by, 259; organization 
of Nazi movement, 625-26 ; pact of 
friendship with Soviet government, 
458; President of the Reich, 630; 
referred to, 431 ; revolution of 
1933. 630 ; Russian attack, 506 ; 
Russian invasion, 556, 559 ; suc- 
cessors named, 642 ; territorial 
gains, 576 ; totalitarianism, 630 
Hitler-Stalin pact (1939), 277 
“Hitler to Blum,” popular saying, 242 
Hitler Youth, 635 

Hoare-Laval plan, abandoned, 9, too 
Hohenzollern dynasty, 598-99, 605- 
606 

Holbein, Hans, 598 
Holderlin, political philosophy, 588 
Holland: colonial power, 212; French 
agreement, 415; transition to a so- 
cialist society, 426 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, essence of 
law, 717; justiheation of eugenic 
measures, 633 

Holy Roman Empire, 596-98 ; eco- 
nomic backwardness, 598 ; religious 
split, 598 ; territorial states, 597-98 
Home Affairs, Undersecretary of 
State for, British Cabinet member, 
1 10 

Home Civil Service, Britain, 151 ; ad- 
ministrative class, 153 
Horae Department, Secretary of State 
for, British Cabinet member, no 
Home Office, British, 137, 139; judi- 
cial system connection, 183 
Home Secretary, functions, 183 ; pro- 
tector of civil liberties, 31 
Homogeneity, Great Britain, 6, 7, 9, 
41, 111, 303 
Hong Kong, 20^ 

Honor lists, British, 104 
Hopkins, Harry, apology for strikes, 
fii 9 


Ho8i>itals, nationalization, 1^9*200 
Houill^es de Bassin (mining agen- 
cies), 353 

Housing : British party programs, 58 ; 
Great Britain, 200-201 ; goveni- 
ment-supported, 13 1 ; programs, 
130, 164; Soviet Union, 442, 525; 
subsidized, 200 

Howard, Roy, interview with Stalin, 
485 

Hugenberg, German newspaper owner, 
593 

Human : equality, 33 ; liberty, 47 ; 

nature, 128; reason, 36 
Humanity, V, circulation, 250 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, political phi- 
losophy, 588 

Hundred Years’ War, 252 
Hungary : economic collaboration 

agreement, Soviet Union, 558; in- 
demnities, 558; peace treaties, 564; 
Soviet control, 568 
Huns, invasions of Russia, 431 
Husbands, special privileges, 551 
Huxley, Julian, 144 
Hyndman, Henry Mayers, 38 

LG.A.M.E., sec Inspecteurs Generaux 
d’ Administration en Mission Ex- 
traordinaire 

Ill-health, in Great Britain, 200 
Illiteracy, Soviet Union, 549 
Imperial Conference, 218, 413 
Imperial Defence, Committee of, 218 
Imperial preference, 220 
Imperial War Graves Commission, 

2i8 

Imperialism : British, 34, 434 ; de- 
vices to extend power, 557 ; doc- 
trine of, 35; German, 607-608; So- 
viet Union, 434, 556 
Imports, Soviet Union, 511, 557 
Impot cedulaire, income taxes, 348 
Impdt getieral, 348 
Inalienable rights, 35, 272 
Incentive payments, effect, 517-18 
Incitement to Disaffection Bill, loo 
Income; France, 241; Great Britain, 
201-2; Soviet Union, 442; 
United States, 1 1 /w. 

Income tax, France. Great Britain, 
United States, 348 
Indemnities, Soviet Union, 557-58 
Independent Labor Party, 38 
Independent Republicans, France, 292 
Independents of the Left, 259-60 
India : British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204, 212; British in- 

fluence, 4 ; caste system, 214 ; 
Colombo Plan, 220 ; commonwealth 
member, 213, 214, 217; Dominion 
status, 2og ; independence, 127 fn., 
217; Kashmir dispute, 221 ; native 
states, protectorates, 208 ; popula- 
tion, 214; self-government, 408; 
size, 214; Soviet path, likely pref- 
erence for, 571 

India, French : French Empire, 409 ; 

tariff system, 413 
Indirect election, France, 263-64 
Individual achievement, stress, Soviet 
Union, 555 

Individual against state, right of, 34 
Individual and His Own, The, Stir- 
uer, 589 

Individual enterprise, basic unit of 
industrial production, 508-509 
Individual liberty, 450; protection, 37 
Individual personality, worth, 37 



Indivi^lual rights, Mief ia. United 
States^ 36 

Indo-Chin^ Communistic influence 
expanded, 561-64; nationalism, 
414; revolts, 409 ; tariff system, 
4^3 

Industrial accidents, compensation for, 
France, ^9 

Industrial Charter (1947), 54, X33 
Industrial competition, United States, 
aos 

Industrial Court, Civil Service, 157 
Industrial Disputes Councils (Con- 
sells de Prud*hommes)^ 384, 385, 
386 

Industrial Revolution : abuses, social 
and economic, 34a ; Britain, 33, 36, 
139, 163, 434f«. ; France, 333, 

^74. 339 J Western Europe, 434 
Industrialism, German, 584-85 
Industry, Britain ; Board of Traders 
proposal for planned location of, 
20 T ; class division, 10-11; eco- 
nomic-controls, 131 ; government 
aids, 13 1 ; government-owned, 
union shop, 158; industrial lead- 
ership, 204 ; rational location, 133; 
re-equipment, 131; relocation, 134; 
reorganization, 131 ; strong inter- 
national position, 131; tariff pro- 
tection, 129 ; workers, 240 
Industry, France : Ministry of, 347 ; 
nationalization, 3S1-52, 3S3-5S ; 

small entrepreneur, 343 ; state or- 
ganization, 265; workers, 340; 
workers, self-employed, 340 
Industry, Germany : 584, 734 
Industry, Soviet Union : administra- 
tion, 508-509; development, 431, 
453» 454. $06 ; industrial manage- 
ment, evolution, 530-21 ; industrial 
managers, 520-24 ; industrial plan- 
ning, progression, 513; industrial 
recruiting, 523 ; production, 507, 
555 ; state control, 493; women, 
discrimination against, 553; work- 
ers, 1939 census, 441 
Infallibility and authority, Soviet con- 
cept, 423-24 

Inherited institutions, value of, 36 
Injustice, social and economic. 38 
Inland Revenue, Board of, British, 
141, 165 

Inner Cabinet: British, 114; Soviet 
Union, 494, 507 ; within the Cab- 
inet, igfn. 

Inns of Court, 180 
Jnspcctcurs Generaux d* Administra- 
tion cn Mission Extraordinaire 
(IGAME), 371-73 

Institute of Economics, Moscow, 447 
Institute of Languages and Litera- 
ture of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, 437 

“Instrument of Government/* Eng- 
land’s only written constitution, 31 
Instruments of coercion and tyranny, 
prolonged use, 570 
Insurance, social, 197; Gcfmany, 731- 

Insurance companies, nationalization, 
343. 352*53 „ . . 

Insurance delegates, Soviet Union, 554 
Integral nationalism, doctrine of, 374 
Intellectuals, Soviet Union, 441 
Intelligentsia, Soviet Union, 521 
Interdepartmental co-ordination and 
wmtrol, France, 348-49 
Interdepartmental Prefectural Coun- 
cils, 391. 391*92, 392. 394 
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lnteriior» iMinister of, British, local 
government control, 163 
Interior, Minister pf, France, 316 ; 

Paris Council, 376 
Interior, Ministry of, France, 346; 
authority. 139; new bureaus, 346; 
police chief, 374; prefect, 370-71 
Interior, Ministry of, Soviet Union 
(MVD), 448; prisoners, forced 
labor camps, 500 

Interlocking directorates, Communist 
Party, 481 

Interministerial co-ordination and 
control, British, 141-43 
Internal Affairs, Ministry of, Soviet 
Union, political police, direction, 
499 

Internal order, British, 346 ; French, 
346; supervision, 139-40 
International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development, 330 
International Communism, 565-69 
International co-operation, British 
Commonwealth a model, 212 
International diplomacy, 565 
International meetings, major pow- 
ers, 564 

International negotiations, 564-65 
International policies, 565 
International policy, British (1951), 
58 

International publicity, Soviet Union, 
S57 

International relations, British, 321- 
34 ; Soviet Union, 556-57 
International trade : multilateral basis, 
558; Soviet Union, 558 
International workingmen’s associa- 
tions, 566 

Inter-party compromise, British, 55, 

T 

Interpellation, procedure, 318-19 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
147 

Intra-party democracy, Labor Party, 

52-53 

Intra-party dictatorship, 69 
Intra-party organization, British, 41, 
68-69 

Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Law, An (Pound), 178 
Investment (Control and Guarantees) 
Act, 133 

Investment (Control and Guarantees) 
jBill, 90 

Invisible exports, 205 

Iran : codes of French civil law, 377 ; 

national law, new system, 379 
Ireland, peers, House of Lords, 103 
Ireland, Northern. See Northern Ire- 
land 

Iron and steel industry, nationaliza- 
tion, 133-33 

Iron and Steel Nationalization Act 
of 1949, 108 

Iron curtain, breaking down, 447 
Iron ore production, 346 
Ishchenko, Ivan, candidate Soviet 
elections, 487 

Iskra (the Spark), Socialist period- 
ical, 427 

Isolationist policy, United States, 556 
Italy: Abyssinia conquest, 117; colo- 
nies, future of, 564^ Cominform, 
566 ; Communist parties, new strat- 
egy for, 567; indemnities, 557-58; 
mothers, special awards, 553 ; peace 
treaties, 564 ; political party seizing 
control of union, to 
Ivan III, Grand Duke, 434 


Ivan IV “the Terrible’* (Russian 
ralcr), 450 /w.; Baltic provinces, 
Teutonic Knights, 434; cruelty, 


Isvestia, newspaper, 




J.A*C, See Jeunesse agricole chriti- 
enne 

J.O.C. See Jeunesse ouvridre ckriti^ 
enne 

Jamaica : government, 308 ; Ten-Year 
Development Plans, 310 
James I (king of England) : conflict 
with Parliament, 21 ; quoted on 
the Church, 8 

James II (king of England) : Angli- 
can Church, attack upon, 33 ; quar- 
rels with Parliament, 31 
Japan, major power in Far East, 313 ; 

Western strategy, 564 
Jaures, Jean, Dreyfus affair, 357; 

socialism, 275, 378; tradition, 386 
Jefferson, Thomas: French Revolu- 
tion, 371 ; liberal tradition, 443 
Jcllmek, Georg, political philosophy, 

Jersey City, New Jersey, Hague con- 
trol, 469 

Jesuits, expelled from France, 256 
Jeunesse agricole chretienne (young 
Catholic agricultural workers), 390 
Jeunesse ouvri^re chretienne (organ- 
ization of young Catholic workers), 
390 

Jewish Socialist Labor Party, 45 
Jews, extinction in Germany, 579; 
France, 238; Nazi hatred, 636; 
persecution, Nazism, 639 
John (king of England) : Magna 
Charta, 18-19; Parliament sum- 
moned, 19 

Johnson, Samuel, parliamentary 
speeches, reports, 88 
Johnston, Eric, visit to Russia, 443 
Joint boards, co-ordinating devices, 

Jomt conciliation board, 156-58 
Joint Industrial Council, Board of 
Trade, 157 

Joint Water Boards, co-ordinating 
devices, 1 67 

Jouhaux, Leon, French labor leader, 

343, 344 

“Judge-made law,** common lavV, 176 
Judges, British, 462 ; appointment, 
180-81 ; central courts, appoint- 
ment, 183; court procedure, 190; 
German, 721-22; King’s Bench Di- 
vision, 188; making law, i7y-78; 
traveling, 186; umpire, 190. See 
also Judicial system 
Judges, French: election, 38o/«.; 
independence, 390 ; influence, 379; 
role, 389-90 ; umpire, 389 
Judges, German : 731-33 
Judges, Soviet Union, 541-43 ; non- 
professionals, 536; professional 
training, 541 ; removal, §43 ; “rev- 
olutionary consciousness, ’* 543 
Judges, United States, 178; selection. 

T 

Judicature acts, 184 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, 187 

Judicial review, 384 ; power, 394 ; 

United States, 394; Germany, 731 
Judicial system, English, basic divi- 
sion, 184 
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Judiciary. See Law and courts 
Juge d* instruction (criminal investi- 
gation officer), 387 
Juge de Paix (Justice of the Peace), 
384, 386, 387 

Juge unique, juge inique (a single 
judge, an unfair judge), proverb, 

38* 

Junker class, Germany, 598, 599-600 ; 
Bismarck member, 602 ; imperial- 
ism. 607; Nazi movement, 629; 
parliamentary cf)ntrol, 606 ; purged 
by Hitler, 630 ; social and politi- 
cal power, 607; subsidies, 619 
Juries, can only decide matters of 
fact, 541 

Jurists, role of, 379 

Jurors, property qualifications, 182 

Jurors Book, 182 

Jury, England, 181-82; trials, civil 
courts, 182 

Jury. France, 381 ; majority vote, 
387 ; use of, 387-88, 389 
Jury service. United States, 182 
Justice, British system, 140 
Justice, Ministry of, France, 183, 346- 
47; courts, 383; magistrats, 381; 
regular courts. 385 
Justices of the Peace, Great Britain, 
20, 181. 379. 384, 385; appoint- 
ment, 183 ; benevolent dictatorship, 
163; courts, 184 

Kalinin, Mikhail, Chairman of the 
Presidium, 500-501 
Kalm3'k, autonomous republic, 437 
Kamenev, Lev, 457, 495, 497 
Kangaroo (closure procedure), 92 
Kansas City, Missouri,‘ Pendergast 
control. 469 

Kant. Immanuel, 575 ; genius, 587 ; 

international relations, 588 
Karachai Autonomous Region, 437 
Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, 460 

Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. 
460 : literacy, 436 

Kazan, U.S.S.R. Tartars conquered, 
434 

Keep Left group, danger of Amer- 
ican imperialism, 222 
Keir, Mrs. Cazalet, 99-100 
Kelsen, Han.s, pure theory of law. 
593 

Kemsley, Viscount (James Gomer 
Berry), newspaper chain, 14-15 
Key industries, nationalization, 343 
Key resources, Monnet Plan, 356 
Kiev, U.S.S.R., 527, 559 
King, Mackenzie : Conference of 
Prime Ministers, 218; quoted on 
Dominions, 2J5/M. 

King, England, 122-28; and the peo- 
ple, 122-24; appeal to irrational, 
127'2H; Cabinet appointments, 111 ; 
Qmrch of England, head of, 8, 20 ; 
duties, 124-25 ; exceptional circum- 
stances, 126-27, 225; executive 

powers, exercising, 26-27 ; func- 
tions, 127-28; incarnation of na- 
tional history, 127; judges, control 
over, 179; limitations, 124-25; 
peers, appointment to override hos- 
tile majority in Lords, 126; peti- 
tions presented to, 20 ; politics, ab- 
stention from, j 24-25 ; powers, 123, 
125-27, 335; prestige bases, 124- 
25 ; Prime Minister, appointing, 
no; Prime Minister’s domination, 
125-26 ; right to refuse consent, 


126 ; speech at opening of Parlia- 
ment, 77, 78 

King, France ; medieval, 252 ; Roman 
law, 378 

King and Crown, distinction between, 
30 

King-worship, 127-28 
King’s Bench, beginning, 19; civil 
cases. 1 86 

King’s Counsellors, barristers, 180 
“King’s Friends,” Tory party of, 23 
Kingship, institution of, 127 
Kingsley, J Donald, on bureaucracy. 
260, 261 

Kingsley, Martin, on British mon- 
archy, 123 

Kipling, Rudyard, popularity, 34 
Kirghiz Soviet Srx^ialist Republic, 
460 ; literacy, 436 

Kirov, Sergei, assassination, 457, 497 
Kleist, Heinrich von, individual jus- 
tice, 587 

Kolkhos (collective farm), 509 
Komsomols, increase in, 482; organi- 
zation, 482 
Korean War. 561 

Kornilov, (General Lavr, government, 
attempt to overthrow, 4 55 
Korobov, Ivan, candidate, Soviet elec- 
tions, 487 

Kovpak, Major General Sidor, can- 
didate Soviet elections, 487 
Kreis, local government unit, 711 
Krushschev, Nikita : cultural purge, 
Ukraine, 437 ; quoted on Stalin, 
496 

Kulaks : destruction, 470 ; elimination, 
537. 565 ; expropriation, 539 ; 
punishment, ,538; social services, 
553; war against, 466 
Kultur, German, 592 
Kulturkampf (culture struggle), 609 
Kuzmichev, D., quoted on informa- 
tion, 443 


Laband, Paul, political philosophy, 

591 

Labor, France: organi/td, 243-45; 
management, share in, 403-404 ; 
position, 400-402, 403-404 ; rights 
for, 340 ; Works Committees, 400- 
402 

Labor, Germany, 731-33; co-determi- 
nation, 732-33 ; corrscription, Nazi, 
636 ; Marxism and, 590 ; Nazism, 
635-36; .social insurance, 731-32; 
social security and, 7.31-33; trade 
unions, 732-33 ; works councils, 


732-33 

Labor, Minister of, British Cabinet 
member, 110 

Labor, Minister of, France, social 
security legislation. 340 
Labor, Ministry of, Britain, 150 
Labor, Ministry of, France, 347 ; Na- 
tional Labor Council, 402 
Lalxir and National Service, Minis- 
ter of, British, 157 
Labor and National Service, Ministry 
of, British, 137, 140 
Labor and Social Security, Ministry 
of, France, National Labor Council, 
402 

I^ahor Believes in Britain, 53 
Labor day, standard, collective farm, 

511 

Labor discipline, Soviet Union, 518, 
539; forced, 519-20; incentives, 
517-18; transportation, 544 
Labor Front, Nazi-sponsored, 635 


Labor government, Great Britain 
first (1923), in; problems, 226 
Soviet policies, opposition to, 222 
Soviet Union, working with, 222 
Labor legislation, France, 339, 340 
Labor Party, Australia, 213 
Labor Party, British, 45-53 1 a 
“cause,” 45, 64 ; American parties, 
differ from, 45 ; Annual Confer- 
ence, 478 ; appeal, 53 ; autonomous 
organizations, 45; Cabinet, 51-52, 
121 ; candidate, 46, 50, 52, 61, 65 ; 
central office, 50 ; cleavage, 99 ; co- 
lonial peoples, rights for, 35 ; Com- 
munist Party, union with, 47-48 ; 
composition, 72 ; conference system, 
48-49, 52-53, 69; constituency or- 
ganizations, 47 ; council control, 
169; crypto-Communists, 58; dis- 
satisfied followers, 99 ; Edwards 
expelled from. 98 ; election ex- 
pen.ses (1945), 64: Fabians, 38-39; 
farm vote, 10 ; foreign policy, 222;' 
formation, 24; founding of, 9; 
freedom of the press, 14-16; geo- 
graphical support, 65-68 ; House of 
l.ords, 105-6 ; House of Lords, elec- 
tion manifesto against (1935. 
1945). quoted, 105-6; income, 46: 
intra-party democracy, 52-53 : 
King’s political powers. 128; la])or 
unions, part of, 44, 46 ; local elec- 
tions. 169; local organization, 61- 
62 ; loyalty, 45 ; machinery, 48-53 ; 
mass propaganda, 38 ; membership. 
45. 288: militants, 47; midiility, 
134; monopolies, attitude towards. 
T33 ; National Executive Commit- 
tee, 46, 49-51. 56; nationalization 
of industry, 132-33; Nonconformist 
element, 9 ; Parliamentary Labor 
Party. 51-52; party organization, 
68-69 ; Platts-Mills expelled from, 
98: policy, 58; popular votes and 
seats. 74-75 ; program. 3, 37. 58. 
59, 69 : reform, sweeping promises 
of, 90 : reforms. 38 : repre.sentation. 
54 ; social reform and international 
peace. 37 : Socialist bureaucrats, 
60 : sociali.st in principle, 58 : so- 
cialist legislation. 3 ; Soviet Union, 
co-operation with, 222 ; .Speaker, 
re-election, 79 ; strength, 45 ; struc- 
ture, 45-48; support. II, 45, 102, 
T58; trade union. 244; trade union 
bosses, 54; union,s, control of. 10; 
unpaid service to, 45, 64; urban 
vote, 10; victory (1945), 12, 15, 
72, 226 ; women workers, 64 
Labor Party, New Zealand, 213 
Labor Party Conference: contest 
within, 50; decisions, 55; democ- 
racy, 50 ; leaders, 55 ; supreme or- 
gan of party, 50 ; sy.stem, 48-49, 
52-53^ 68-69; voting, 48-49 
Labor theory of value, 425 
Labor Trustees, 636 
Labor unions, officially part of Lalmr 
Party. 44, 45, 46 

Lafayette, Marie Joseph, Marquis de, 
French Revolution, 271 
Lmisscs fairc: antithesis of planning, 
502 /«,; attitude, by-product of, 
367 ; British industries, 133, 134; 
colonial economic policies, 209 ; 
Germany and, 589-90 ; Liberal 
Party agent of, 36 ; middle-class 
state, 160 

Land : Great Britain, 200 ; Gennany, 
576-79; Russia, 454 > 509, 533 



Land laws, antiquated, 377 
Land of Socialism Today and To- 
morrow, The, 472 fn. 

Lander, German, 613 ; autonomy abol- 
ished, 631-32; centralism versus 
states-rights, 709-10; co-ordination, 
630 ; Eastern Germany, 694 ; in- 
ternal land organization, 71 1 ; ter- 
ritorial reorganization, 709 ; viabil- 
ity, 710-11 

Landholders : Grerman feudal class, 
583 ; Russia, 454 

Landkreise, local government unit, 
71 r-i2 

Landlords, Soviet Union, elimination 
of, 470 

Landrat, 71 1, 713, 71$ 

Langevin Commission on the Reform 
of Education, 399-400 
Language, German Volk and, 579‘8o 
Laski, Harold Joseph : Administrative 
discretion, 192; Fabian Society, 
38 ; ‘'Laski bogey," 65 ; quoted on 
judges, 180 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, socialism, 590 
Latin America : codes of French civil 
law, 377 ; French institutions of 
local administration copied. 376 
I-atvia : independent country, 435 ; re- 
acquired by Soviet Union, 559; 
Russian possession, 434 
Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic, 460 
Law. Bonar, 8 /«. 

Law: conception. Western democrat- 
ic states, 535 ; defined. 174; enact- 
ment, 89-90 : enforced by coercive 
action, 548; equality before the, 
191 ; expression of the general will, 
271. ; flexible instrument. 537 ; in- 
strument of social pressure, 548 ; 
Lenin, views on, 536; Marx, con- 
ception of, 535-36, 537; rule of. 
31. 174, 191 ; use of nonspecialized 
personnel in administration, 541 ; 
withering aw'ay, 538. Sec also Ro- 
man law 

Law and Courts, Britain, 174-94, 
535; codification, 177, 178-79; com- 
mon law, 175-176; courts. 184-91 ; 
development, i75"77; equity, 175. 
176-77; government officials, judi- 
cial control, T91-94; judicial sys- 
tem, 179-84; statute law, t75. i77 
Law and courts, France, 377-96 ; ad- 
ministrative courts, 391-96; Ap- 
peal Courts, 387-88 ; Assize Courts, 
387-88 ; civil law, 377-80 ; code 
iaw, 377-80 ; codification, 378-79 ; 
Council of State, 392-93 ; Court of 
Cassation, 392-93 ; Courts of First 
Instance, 385-87 ; magistrature, 
380-83 ; regular courts, 383-91 i 
special courts, 384-85 
Law and courts, Germany, 721-24; 
Allied laws, 689-90; character, 
717; civil liberties, protection, 725- 
26 ; development, 717-18; Eastern 
Germany, 722; effectiveness, 723- 
24 ; financial legislation, making, 
688; judges, 721-22; judicial ad- 
ministration, 721-22; lawmaking, 
688-90 ; legacy of Nazism, 7 ^ 4--25 ; 
nature, 717-18; Nazi, 631, 637-38; 
ordinary, making, 688 ; prosecutors, 
721-22; unified system, emergence, 
718; war crimes, prosecution, 724- 
25; Western Gerrmpy, 722-23 
Law and courts, Soviet Union, 535- 
48 ; court system, 543-46 ; divisions, 
539-40; evaluation, 547-48 J evolu- 
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tion of law, 536-40 ; first Five- 
Year Plan, 537-38; judiciary, 541- 
48 ; laws wdth retroactive effect, 
537 ; Lenin’s views on law, 536 ; 
Marx's conception of law, 535-36 ; 
New Economic Policy, 537 ; So- 
cialist stage of development, 538- 
40 ; Soviet law, 535-41 ; universal 
justice, reflection of principles, 
535 ; War Communism period, 

536-37 

Law Lords, 103, 104, 187 
Law Society, 180, 191 
Lawmaking, German Parliament, 688- 
90 ; Allied laws, 689-90 ; constitu- 
tional amendment, 688-89 ; decrees, 
689 ; Eastern Germany, 690 ; fi- 
nancial legislation, 688 ; legislative 
emergencies, 689 ; ordinary laws, 
688 ; Western Germany, 688-90 
Lawmaking, House of Commons, 89- 
102; bills, 95-98; committee sys- 
tem, 93-94; debases. 91-92, 95; 
"Decline of Parliament," 90-95 ; 
delegated legislation, 94-95, 135- 

36 ; leadership, 92-93 
Lawyers, court procedure, 189-90; 

United States. 179 
Lay a.ssessors, Soviet Union, 541 
Lay education, 247 
Lay preachers. Labor Party, 9 
Leader: Conservative Party, 55-57, 
69 

Leader of the Opposition, political 
experience, 1 1 5 
Leader- worshipping cults. 127 
Leadership : France, fear of strong, 
254 ; international relations, 556 ; 
principle, Nazism, 631 
League of Nations, 414; British for- 
eign policy. 117; Dominions, sepa- 
rate members of, 215; mandate 
system, 208; meetings, 218-219 
Lebanon, riots, 409 
Left and Leftists, France, 232, 266 ; 
elections. 261 ; executive, powerful, 
326; federal commonwealth, 410; 
organs of opinion, 248, 249 ; parties, 
259; republican discipline, 261; 
Resistance movement, 277 ; sec- 
tarians, 282 : social and economic 
reform. 277, 323 ; state control of 
economic affairs, 342 ; totalitarian- 
ism, 239 : voting strength, 307-308 
Left-wing Laborites, 48, 68 
Legal aid, England, free, 191 
Legal Aid Act of 1949, J91 
Legal authority, 27 
Legal decisions, reaction of average 
citizen to particular circumstances, 
54 ^ 

Legal profession, Russia, 542-43 
Legal rights, French civil servants, 
361 

Legal system: Anglo-American, 175, 
190; Great Britain, 535; product 
of history, 380 ; Soviet evaluation, 
547-48; United States, 175, 535 
Legal training. Soviet judges, 541 
Legislation, British : checking, 118; 
concern of, 135; delegated, 94-95. 
135-36; Dominion, 134; drawing 
precise terms, 93; financial, 97-98, 
105; legislative committees, 93-94; 
social and economic, 90 
Legislation, France: Council of the 
Republic, 323-24 ; financial, 322, 
323-24 ; separating church and 
katc, 238-39 ; social welfare, 340 
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Legislation, Germany, leadership prin- 
ciple, 631 

Legislation, Supreme Soviet, 491-92; 

restricting church activities, 439 
Legislation, United States, 117, ii 
Legislative assemblies, soviets sub- 
stituted, 4^ 

Legislative Commissions, Supreme 
Soviet, 490 

Legislative committees. United States, 

Legislative Motions Commission, Su- 
preme Soviet, 490 

Legislative power, Supreme Soviet, 
485, 492 

Legislature : and administration, tra- 
ditional division of power, 135; 
and executive, distinction, 22 ; duty 
of, 31s 

Legitimism, German, 591 
Lehr, Robert, background, 698 
Lend-lease, American, 220 
Lenin, Nikolai: background, 427; 
class struggle, 275; character, 455; 
Comintern, 566 ; Communism, first 
stage, 428-29 ; Communism, sec- 
ond stage, 429-30; Communist 
Party, size of, 472 ; Communist 
society, 429-30 ; contempt for "re- 
formist" parties, 465 ; counter- 
revolutionary crimes, 547 ; death, 
456 ; democracy in capitalist so- 
ciety, 463 ; denunciation of frac- 
tions within the Party, 474, 496 ; 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 428 ; 
doctrinaire socialism, 38 ; enemies 
of the revolution, 448 ; illiteracy, 
549 ; income equality, 442 ; law, 
views on, 536 ; leader, 495 ; Men- 
sheviks, 47 ] ; Molotov, 499 ; na- 
tional economy, transformation, 
502-503 : new position for women, 
551; parliaments, 483; party dis- 
cipline under, 474-75 ; progress, 
428 ; proposals for peace with 
Germany. 474; levolutionaries, 
465. 466; revoluti<‘mary govern- 

ment, 483 ; "revolutionary legality," 
536; role, 455; secession, 461; 
separation of powers, 485 ; slogan, 
"every cook must learn to govern," 
popularized, 534 ; soviets. 483 ; 
Soviet’s power, 471; Stalin, 496; 
State, quoted on, 428-29 ; succes- 
sion, struggle for, 500 ; successor, 
430; supporters. 451 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R., deputies, 530; 
triangle formed by Moscow and 
Kiev, 559 

Leninist school of Marxism, 281 
Leninist Young Communist League, 
481-82 

Leo XI n, pope, 238; Christian So- 
cialism, 276 ; French politics, 257 ; 
Rerum novarum, 591 
Lessing, G. E., political philosophy, 
588 

Let Us Face the Future (Lal)or 
pamphlet), 65 

Let Us Win Through Together, La- 
bor Party manifesto, 59 
Liability, personal, government offi- 
cials, 192-93 
Libel, 29 

Liberal capitalism, Llnited States, 556 
Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP), 
666 

Liberal Party, British: agent of 
laisses faire and free enterprise, 
36 ; candidate election expenses 
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Liberal Party, British (Cont.) 

(1945), 64; cleavage, 99; decline, 
S7 ; decrease in siae, 24, 37 ; ele- 
ments, 24; geographical support, 
66; local elections, 169; manifesto, 
56 ; Nonconformist support, 9 ; 
popular votes and seats, 74, 75 J 
voters, 57 ; weakening, 37. Sae aUo 
Whigs 

Liberal Party, Germany, 607 
Liberalism, British, 35-37; Bentbam’s 
influence upon, 35-36 ; economic 
liberalism, 36-37 ; independent 
force, decline as, 32 ; Locke, in- 
fluence of, ^5 ; Mill, influence of, 
37 ; Utilitarians, 35-36 
Liberalism, German, 588-90 ; defeat, 
690-603 ; early, 588-89 ; laisses 
faire, 589-90 ; national, growth, 
601; Rcchtsstaat, 589; Revolution 
of 1848, 601, 603; romanticism 
and, 589 

Liberalism, Russian, 453 
Liberals. British, 75 ; Conservatives, 
37 ; House of Lords, obstacle, 105 ; 
imperialism, 34-35 ; Labor Party, 
37 ; political reforms, 37 ; voters, 
58 

Liberation Law, 650 
Liberty : definiUon, 272 ; individual, 
37; political, 29 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, revolu- 
tionary slogan, 231, 265 
Liebknecbt, Karl, KPD leader, 670 
Lille, France, mayor, 374 
Limited government, 35 
Lincoln, Abraham : Cabinet influence, 
118 

Lindsay, Lord, 144 
Line agencies, ministries, 141 
List, Friedrich, state intervention, 
589-90 

Litfass-Sdulen, German, 680 
Lithuania; independent country, 435; 
reacquired, by Soviet Union, 559; 
Roman Catholicism, 438; Russian 
possession, 4^4 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

Litigation Section, Council of State, 
392 

"Little Germany ' solution, unifica- 
tion, 580 

Little Octobrists, 482 
Lloyd George, David, 8 fn.; brilliance 
in speech, 82; budget, 29, 105 
Lloyds, world-famous insurance cen- 
ter, 1 7 1 

Local administration, France, 366-76 ; 
departmental and communal coun- 
cils, 372-73 ; executives, 373"74 ; 
finance, 367-68; national and local 
governments, relation between, 366- 
68 ; officials, local government, 374- 
75 ; organs and officers, 370-74 ; 
Paris, government, 375"7<5 ; quality, 
375 ; units, 368-70 

Local administrators, authority, 163 
Local authority, Soviet Union : con- 
centration, 531-32; range of ac- 
tivities, 525-27 

Local courts : English, 1S4-86; Ger- 
many, 719; Soviet Union, 543''44 
Local elections. Fourth Republic, 
France, 372-73 

Local executive: France, 373*74; 

United States, 373 
Local government, British, 162-7 3 » 
367-68, 370, 531 ; co-ordinating de- 


vices, 167 ; councils, J 67-70 ; coun- 
terbalance to central control, 162; 
elections, 1 68 ; functions and areas, 
shifts, 166-67; grant of powers* 
52s ; importance, 162 ; London, 
171-73; national government, re- 
lationship, 163-65; officials, 170- 
71 ; permanent heads of depart- 
ments, 170; powers, 163; spoils 
system, 171; units, 165-67, 528 
Local government, French, 165, 372; 
officials, 374-75 

Local government, Germany, 711*16; 
activities, range, 713-14 ; municipal 
civil service, 714; municipal enter- 
prises, 713-14; organs, 714-15; 
postwar changes and trends, 715- 
16; problems, 711-16; self-govern- 
ment, development, 7 r 2- 1 3 ; staff, 
714-15; systems, 714-15; units, 
711-12 

Local government, Soviet Union, 528- 
32 ; administrative divisions, 528 ; 
democracy, 533*34; evaluation, 533- 
34 ; finance, 527 ; nationality divi- 
sions, 528; officials, 532-33; pop- 
ular participation, 529-31 ; staff, 
532-33 ; units, 528 

Local government, United States, 
367; function, 167; structures, 
168; units, 166 

Local Government and Planning, Min- 
istry of, 138 

Local Government Acts, British, 163 
Local Government Bill (1928-1929), 
91 

Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission, 167 

Local Government Handbook, Labor 
Party (1946), quoted, 169 
Local Government Officers, National 
Association of, 170 
Local organs of Soviet state power, 
525-34; evaluation, local govern- 
ment, 533-34 ; national and local 
govcrnmejits, relations between, 
525-27 ; officials, local government, 
532-33 ; units, local government, 
528-31 

Local party organizations. United 
States, 41 

Local self-government, United States, 
165 

Local soviets, 483 

Locke, John : French Revolution, 271 ; 
influence, 35 ; natural rights doc- 
trine, 35 ; representation reform, 
23 ; separation of functions, 135 
Loire, river, France, 234 
London, England : administrative 
structure, 171 ; administrative 
structure, reforming, 173: appeal 
courts, 387, 389 ; center tor legal 
profession, 390 ; centralization of 
English court structure, 379 ; City 
(the), 171 ; courts, centralized, 
38s; government, 171-73; greater, 
173 ; Home Office jurisdiction, 139 ; 
Lord Mayor's Show, 1 72 ; metro- 
politan police, 139; population, 
London County Council, jurisdiction, 
171, 172. 173 

London Passenger Transport Board, 
132, 158 

Lord Chancellor, 187; British Cabi- 
net member, 110; functions, 140, 
176; judicial administration, 183 
Lord Chief Justice, appointment, 183 
Lord Mayor, borough executive offi- 
cer, 168 


Lord Mayor*s show, Londott, 172 
Lord President of the Council, Brit- 
ish Cabinet member, xio 
Lord President’s Committee, 150 
Lord Privy Seal, British Cabinet 
member, no 

Lords, House of, ioa-108; abolish- 
ing, 105; absenteeism, 104; ap- 
peal, highest court of, 107; ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, 187 ; bills, ex- 
amining and revising, 107 ; Cabi- 
net members, 109-10; chamber of 
revision, 107; Commons, disagree- 
ments with, 126; composition, 103- 
105 ; composition, criticisms of, 

104- 105 ; Conservatives, 104-105 ; 
deadlock, 105; functions, 107-108; 
judicial power, 187; I^bor Party, 

105- 107; money grants, 19, 29, 
97, 105 ; non-legislative issues, 107 ; 
overriding Commons, 105 ; power 
of delay. 108, 225; powers, 105; 
prejudices, 104; quorum, 104; re- 
form, 25, 108. 126, 225 ; veto, over- 
riding, 105; women, 103 

Lords Commissioners of tlie Treasury, 
80 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary (Law 
I-xirds), 103, 104, 187 
Lorraine, France : iron ore, 414; na- 
tive characteristics, 236 ; patriot- 
ism, 236 

Louis XI (king of France), 252 
Louis XVIII (king of France), ac- 
cession, 254 

Louis Philippe (king of France), ac- 
cession, 254 

Low, David, cartoons, 15 
Low Countries, Hitler's armies, 259 
Lower middle-class family, British, 
198 

Loyalties, appeal to, 43 
Luther, Martin, translation of Bible, 
580 

Lutheran Protestants, Russia, 435 
Lutheranism, 598 

Luxemburg, Rosa, Kf*D leader, 670 
Luxemburg, Western European Un- 
ion, 223 

Lvov, Prince George E., All-Russian 
Union of Zemstvos, 452 
Lyon, France, regional divisions, 369 
Lysenko, genetics controversy, 447-48 

M.G.B. See State Security, Ministry 
of, Soviet Union 

M.R.P, Sec Mouvement Repuhlicain 
Populaire 

M.V.D. See Interior, Ministry of, 
Soviet Union 

MacDonald, James Ramsay : Cabinet 
domination, 119; Fabian Society, 
38 ; quoted on usual channels, 80 ; 
resignation (1931), 126 
Mace, symbol of royal protection, 77 
Machine tractor stations, collective 
farm, 511 

Machinery of Government Committee 
Report (1918), 1 13 
MacMahon, MarvShal Marie Edme, 
President of Third Republic, 256 ; 
rebuke given to, 335 
Madagascar, Africa : electoral col- 
leges, 410; French colony, 409; 
tariff system, 413 

Magic of Monarchy (Martin), 123 
Magistrat, local government organ, 

^714, 715 

Magistrates, British, .stipendiary, 140, 
181 fn., 183 
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Magistrature, France, aSo-'Sa ; bench, 
j8i ; ministry, 381 ; parquets, 381- 
8a: promotions, 383-84; salary, 
383 ; selection, 380-81 ; service, 
conditions, 383; work, 381-83 
Magistrature assize, judges, 38a 
Magistrature debout (standing mag- 
istrates), 383 

Magistrals, court system, 361, 381 
Magna Charta (the Great Charter), 
18, 2J, 36 

Magnum Concilium (Great Council), 
t8, 19, 109, 187 

Magyars, invasions, Russia, 431 
Maiden speech, Parliament, 78 
Maistre, Joseph, Comte de : govern- 
ment, quoted on, 373 ; teachings, 

273 , 

Majority government, expelling, 84 
Majority party, leaders of, 92-93 
Majority rule, 463 

Malaya,^ Communistic influence ex- 
panded, 561-64 

Malenkov, Georgi, secretary, Com- 
munist Party, 473 ; background, 
500 ; Stalin’s successor, 499, 500 
Malta, responsible government, 209 
Man, rights of, 373-73 
Management : supervision by local 
Party members, 523 ; training, So- 
viet Union, 532 

Managers, industrial, Soviet Union, 
520-34; elite, 534; employer-em- 
ployee relations, 523-34 ; importance 
of role, 524 ; industrial manage- 
ment, evolution. 520-31 ; manage- 
ment and the Party, 523-24; min- 
isterial posts, 521; penalties, s^3 i 
public service supervision and in- 
centives, 522-23 ; rewards, 533 ; se- 
lecting, 521-22; specialixation, 
stress on. 532 ; training, 533 
Manager’s fund, incentive payments 
given to workers. 533 
Manchester, England, mayor, 168 
Manchester Guardian, induence, 16 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 95 
Mandate, British, 105, 107 
Mandate (order) : National Assem- 
bly, 337 ; Soviet deputies, 539 
“Mandate convention," 37 
Mandates and trusteeship areas, 308 
Mann, Heinrich, 640 
Mann, Thomas, 587, 640 
Manpower, France, 342 
Manual w()rkers, Soviet Union, 
women. 686 

Maria Theresa, partition of Poland, 
639 

Marianne (idealized figure symbol- 
izing the French Reimblic), 303 
Maritime aviation, mixed corporation, 

341 

Marseillaise, 353 

Marseille, France; Greek colony, 
336 ; mayor, 374 ; population, 239 
Marshall, General George C., Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, 344 
Marshall Plan, 333 ; Communist cam- 
paign against, 385 ; Soviet opposi- 
tion, 415 

Martinique, department of France, 
368, 409 , , 

Marx, Karl, 434-26, 590 ; back- 

ground, 424 fn.; class war, 426; 
Communist revolution, 436 ; con- 
ception of law, 535-36. 537 ; equal- 
ity before the law, 535 1 historical 
matcrialiam, 424-25 ; influence, 38, 
47, 274-75; labor theory of value, 


425 ; masses, rule by, 483 ; plan- 
ning, 502 /n.; predictions, 426; 
proletariat, quotea on, 425 ; religion 
the “opiate of the people," 581 ; so- 
cialism, initial stage, 538 ; State, 
quoted on, 426 ; surplus value, 425 
Marx against the Peasant, Mitrany, 
561 

Marxian Socialists, 38, 375-76 
Marxism, 436-37; creed, 557; de- 
mocracy, pure, 471 ; doctrine, 438; 
German labor and, 590 ; ideology, 
535 ; intellectual demands, 467 ; 
religion, 438 ; revolution, pattern 
prescribed for, 454 ; theory, 441 
“Marxism-Leninism," 556, 565 
Marxism - Leninism - Stalinism : doc- 
trine, 424, 482 ; (Germany, 593 ; 
indoctrination, 551 ; theory, 556 
Mary (queen of England), 20 
Mary, wife of William Prince of 
Orange, accession to throne, 31 ; 
Tory and Whig support, 23 
Masonic lodges, 265 
Mass executions. Soviet Union, 449 
Mass manual training, Soviet Union, 


Mass mental training, Soviet Union, 
549 

Mass production, 300; society de- 
pendent on, 139 

Mass propaganda. Labor Party, 38 
M ass unemployment : avoidance, 1 99 ; 
blame for, 129 

Masses: education and inspiration, 
482 ; growing misery, 425 
Massif Central, France, 234 
Master of the Rolls, 187; appoint- 
Tiieiu. 183 

Match juonopoly, French government, 
341, 394 /«• 

Maternity benefits, Soviet Union, 553 
Maternity insurance, France, 402 
Maternity leave, Soviet labor legisla- 
tion, 553 

Maternity services, Britain, 130 
Matignun Agreement, France, 340 
Matrimonial Code, Soviet Union, 539 
Maurras, Charles ; nationalism, 374, 
276 ; quoted on Dreyfus affair, 274 
Mayer, Rene, second IMeveii Cabinet, 


Mayor : communes, 374 ; French, 
373-74; Paris, 375 
Mayors’ bloc, Chamber of Deputies, 


Maynard, Sir John, Russian isola- 
tion, quoted on, 450 ; Russian 
thought, quoted on, 441 
Mazarin, Jules, influence, 252 
Means test, national insurance plan, 

199 

Medical care, French plans, 402-403 
Mechanized equipment, collective 
farms, 51 1 

Medicine, socialized, 199 
Mediterranean Sea, 204, 205 
Meetings: political, British, 64-65; 
soviets, 530 

Mein Kampf (Hitler), 78, 626, 628 
Melbourne, Lord (William Lamb), 
quoted on Cabinet solidarity, 112 
Members of Parliament, British, 71- 
74 ; addressing, 77-78 ; bills, in- 
troducing, 96; bills, passing, 95- 
98 ; civil liberties, defense of, 88- 
89; courtesy, 78; “decline of Par- 
liament," 90-95; education, 71; 
election, 10 1 ; independence, 42 
Lords, House of, members, 103 
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maiden speech, 78; occupation, 71- 
73; party discipUne, 98- to i ; per- 
sonal services to constituents, 101- 
103 ; practical experience, 73-74, 
91; private member, 98-102; ques- 
tion period, 86-87; representation, 
75-76; restrictions, 43-44; speak- 
ing, 81-83; voting, 78, 98 
Membership, Socialist Party, 287 
Memphis, Tennessee, 469 
Mendelian theory of heredity, 447 
Mensheviks, moderate Socialists, 452- 
53. 455 ; elimination, 565 ; minor- 
ity, 427 fn,; policies, 471 
Merchant marine, British, 205 
Mercy killings, Nazism, 633, 639 
Merit system ; French public service, 
358-59. 375 ; local unit, 375 
Methodists : Labor Party support, 9 ; 
Nonconformists, 8 ; political action, 
8, 9 

Metropolitan boroughs, London, tjt 
Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint 
Committee, 171 

Michelet, Jules, quoted on educa- 
tional segregation, 397 
Michurlan concept of heredity, 447 
Middle Ages, king’s power, 352 
Middle class: British, 10-12; France, 
341, 353, 381 ; Germany, 608, 636- 
37; Russia, 451, 454 
Middle East, key transit route 
through, 305 

Midi (south of France), native char- 
acteristics, 336 

Mikoyan, Anastas, quoted on Stalin, 
496 

Militarism, Prussian. 599 
Military-economic power, Soviet state, 
expansion, 50C 

Military leaders. Soviet, kept from 
seats of power, 499 
Military tribunal, Soviet Union, 544 
Mill, James, 37 ; disciple of Bentham, 
37 

Mill, John Stuart : influence of, 37 ; 
liberal tradition, 443 ; objective of 
vsocicty, 37 ; problem of society, 
quoted on, 37 

Millerand, President Alexandre, 
forced resignation, 335 
Miners, British, government plan- 
ning, 226 

Miners' Charter, France, 364 
Mining agencies (HouilUres de Bos-* 
f'>). 353 

Minist^re public, 382 
Ministerial Defense Council, 63! 
Ministers, British, Cabinet members, 
110, 116; Civil Service relation to, 
87-88, 91, 114-16, 138; Committee 
on Ministers’ Powers, 135 ; with- 
out portfolio, 1 1 1 

Ministers, Council of, France, 326- 
32 ; 0)mmunists, 326-27 ; compo- 
sition, 327-28; evaluation, 331-32; 
executive, power, 326-27 ; ministry 
and Civil Service, 331 ; multi-party 
cabinet, 326-27 ; power of appoint- 
ment, 370; president, 33^-35; re- 
sponsibility, 328-30; support, 334 
Ministers, Council of, Soviet Union, 
460, 494*^95 ; highest executive and 
administrative organ, 485 ; inter- 
locking directorate, 500 ; members, 
494; State Planning Commission, 

Ministers, French: appointment 32$; 
personal aides, 34$ 
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Ministries, British, no, 137-50; ac- 
tivities, expanding. 139; basic units, 
137-38; categories, 138; centraliza- 
tion of pou’er at top, 138; chain 
of command, 137; criticism of Op- 
position, 84-86 ; criticizing, 84-85 ; 
defense, 138-39; divisions, 137; 
economic and social matters, 1 40 ; 
external relations, 139; intermin- 
istcrial co-ordination and control, 
141-42; internal order, 139-40; 
internal organization, 137-38; line 
agencies, 141 ; overthrowing, 84, 
85 ; popular control, 140 ; regional 
offices, 140; staff agencies, 141 ; 
structure, 143; Treasury, 141-42; 
work, 1 38-40 

Ministries, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 697-98 ; organization, 698-99 
Ministries, French ; advisory com- 
mittees, 355 ; categories, 346-47 : 
higher posts, 359 ; instability, Third 
Republic, 261-62; multi-party, 326- 
27 ; organization, 344-46 ; person- 
nel selection, 349 ; political ap- 
pointees, 345 ; reshuffling, 262 ; 
vote of confidence, 317; work, 346- 
48 

Ministries, Soviet Union, 507-12; 
All-Union, 507 ; criticized by Bud- 
get Commission, 491 ; Union-Re- 
■ imblic, 49 S» 507 

MiJiistry, use of term, 84 /w., fn., 
326 fn. 

Minor Parties, Great Britain, 57-58 
Minorities, Soviet : discrimination 
against, 435 ; education, 436 ; 
equality, 436; national feeling, 437 
Minority rights, 463 
Miquelon. French Empire, 408; .suf- 
frage, 412 

Mir (pea.sant community), 4^4 
Mitrany, David, Marx against the 
Peasant, 561 

Mixed corporations, 341. 351 
Mixed economy, 148, 355 
Model Parliament, 19 
Modernization Commissions, French, 
356 

Moeller van den Bruck, Arthur, 590 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

Mollet, Guy, Socialist Party secre- 
tary, 287 

Molotov, Vyacheslav M. ; administra- 
tive ability, 499 ; American doctrine 
of equality of opportunity, 559 ; 
advice and instructions from Cen- 
tral Committee of Bolshevik Party, 
469 ; background, 500 ; pre-election 
speech, quoted, 488 ; Stalin’s suc- 
cessor, 500; third Five-Year Plan, 

50 s 

Monarchical administration, France, 
252 

Monarchical tradition, 273 
Monarchy, British ; bulwark of class 
system, 128; popularity, 124. See 
also King of England 
Monarchy, French, overthrown. 253 
Monarchy, German : 598 - 99 t 605 
Monde, Le, circulation, 250 
Monet, Claude, Dreyfus affair, 257 
Monetary incentives to stimulate out- 
put, Soviet Union, 514 
Money bills, British, 19, 29, 97, 105 
Money economy, Soviet Union, 514 
Mongolia; exclusive sphere of in- 
fluence, Soviet aims, 559 


Monnet, Jean : economic plan, 344, 
347, 356-58; quoted on, 356 
Monnet plan, 344, 347 , 356-58, 419; 

character, 356-58 
Monolithic Party, Russia, 475 
Montfort, Simon de, Parliament sum- 
moned, 19 

Morality, relative to interests of a 
class, 443 

Morgen than Plan, 645 
Mr)rley, John, Lord, on Prime Min- 
isters, 1 18 

Morocco, Africa: Associated States, 
41 r; French Empire, 405; protec- 
torate, 409; suffrage, 410 
Morrison, Herbert, 53, 148, 149; 

government planning, quoted on, 
J34; social welfare, quoted on, 
131 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. ; Comintern, head- 
(juarters, 566 ; deputies, 530 ; elec- 
tors’ instructions, 529 ; government. 
532 ; governmental arrangements, 
S2Sftt.; Ispolkom, 531: local gov- 
ernment employees, 532 ; People’s 
Court, 540 ; presidium, 532 ; 
princes, power, 450 ; sections, 530 ; 
subway building, 499 : triangle 
formed by Leningrad and Kiev, 
559 ; trusts, 532; warfare, 434 
Moscow Academy of Municipal Econ- 
omy, 532-33 

Moscow Region, size, 528 
Moscow Soviet: activists, 531 ; meet- 
ings. 530 

Moslems, Russia. 435 
Mosques. Soviet Union, 439 /«. 
“Most-favored-nations” agreements. 
220 

Motion of adjournment, House of 
Commons, 86 

Motion of censure : British Parlia- 
ment, 318; House of Commons. 86 
Motion pictures, propaganda instru- 
ment, 447 

Motions, National Assembly, 318 
Motivated order, 318 
Motivation resolution, 318 
“Motor coach universities,” 196 
Mouvement Rcpuhlicain Popnlairc 
tM.R.P.), 239, 288-yo ; audiences, 
303-304; Cabinet ministers, 290; 
Catholic progressives, 239 ; clerical- 
ism, 285, 287 ; Constitution, Fourth 
Republic, ratification. 267 ; disci- 
pline, 290 ; Economic Council, 355 ; 
election (1946), 308; election, 

Fourth Republic, 267 ; election sta- 
tistics (1946), 280; federal com- 
monwealth, 410; leaders, 288-89; 
local elections (1947). 308; mem- 
bership. 290 ; newspapers, 248 ; 
nominations, candidates, 288 ; or- 
ganization. 290 ; policy, 288-90 ; 
Popular Democrats, 259; program, 
289-90 ; proportional representa- 
tion, 372; .seating arrangement Na- 
tional Assembly, 313; Socialist co- 
operation, 247 ; support, 239, 244, 
280, 281, 288, 289; Third Force, 
297 ; votes, 289 ; votes November 
1946 election, department of Aude, 
300; votes November 1946 elec- 
tion, department of Doubs, 297, 
300 ; voting strength, 306 
“Mr. Churchill’s Declaration of Pol- 
icy to the Electors,” 56 
Multi-party government, 326-27 
Multi-party system, France, 331; 
Third Republic, 259-60 


Munich Agreement of 1938, 635 
Municipal elections, 169 
Municipal trading, French towns, 367 
Municipalities Act of 1946, 715 
Murder, criminal offense, 175 
Muscovy. See Moscow 
Music, propaganda instrument, 446 
Mussolini, Benito, achievement, 630 ; 
irustitutionalization of authority, 
632-33 ; labor policy, 296 ; watch- 
word, 629 

N.A.T.O., see North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

N.E.P. See New Economic Policy 
N.K.V.D., political police, 448 
Napoleon 1 Bonaparte : control of 
France, 253-54; defeat, 254; law, 
consolidation of, 377 ; local admin- 
istration, 366 : march on Moscow 
(1812), 550: Prussia defeated by, 
600; referred to, 431 ; reforms, 254 
Napoleon 111 (king of France), ac- 
cession. 254-55 
Napoleonic codes, 378 
Nation, a single organic entity, 33 
Nation-wide court, France, 388 
National and local government, Brit- 
ish : local services, sharing costs 
of. 164-65; relationships, 163-65; 
uork division, 163-64 
National and local governmentvS, 
French, relation between, 366-68 
National and local governments, So- 
viet : distribution of work, 525-27 ; 
relation between, 525-27 
National anthem, German, 578; So- 
viet Union, 460 

National areas (okrug), .Soviet Un- 
ion, adminivStrative division, 528 
National Assemblies, judiciary, 383 
National Assembly, France, 255 ; 
amendment, 270 ; amphitheater, 
600; authority, 267, 326; liud- 

getary proposals, 347-48 : bureau, 
315; Cabinet, overthrowing, 333 
char.'icter, 310-14; closure, 320-21 
cf)mmittee.s. 319-20; Communists 
284-85, 327: composition, 310-14 
Constitution revision, 270-71 ; Conn 
cil of the Republic, 310, 323-25 
debate, 320 ; debate, order of, 320 
dissolving, 316; dissolution, 337 
elections, 207-303; groups, 315, 
in action, 3i5'^3; interpellations 
3i7“«9; lawmaking, 267, 319-22 
legislative work, 319-20, 323-24, 
local administration .systems, 366; 
mandate, 337 ; meeting place, 312- 
14; members, electing, 310; min- 
isters collectively responsible to, 
328-30 ; ministry, 315-19; ministry 
appointments, 328; M.R.P, mem- 
bers, 290 ; native representation, 
411-12; organization, 314-15 : parly 
division, 313; party groupings, 
379-80 ; power, 310, 315 ; president, 
314-15; questions and interpella- 
tions, 317-19; representation No- 
vember 1946 election, 311; re- 
sponsibility, enforcement of, 316- 
17; seating arrangements, 312-13 ; 
speeches, 313-14; subdivisions, 315; 
Third Republic, 310; voting, 321- 
22 

National As.sistance Act, 197 
National Association of Colliery Man- 
agers, 146 
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National Association of Colliery 
Overmen, Deputies, and Shotfirers, 
146 

National Association of Labor Teach* 
ers, 45 

National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, 73 

National Association of Press Enter- 
prises. See Societd Nationale dcs 
Entrepriscs dc Presse 
National Coal Board, 145-47, 160 
National Committee, French, legisla- 
tive prop<:)sals, 350 
National Congress; M.R.P., 290; 

Socialist Party, France, 287 
National Constituent Assembly, colo- 
nial program, 413 
National Consultative Council, 146 
National control of local actions, 165 
National convention, United States, 
60 

National Co-operative Authority, 46 
National Council of Labor, 46, 48. 
5-2 

National Council of Resistance. 277, 
281, 289; educational reform, 398; 
planned economy, 342; program, 
266 

National Credit Council, France, new 
hnancial system, 352 
National Economic Council, France, 
^343. 355 

National economy: Soviet, 527, 558; 

tre.'isury restraints, 142 
National Economy, Ministry of, 
France, 347 

National Education, Ministry of, 
France, 347 

National election, pressure group in- 
fluence, 101 

National emergency, Soviet argu- 
ment, S06 

National Executive Committee. La- 
bor Party, 46, 49-51, 56; member- 
ship, 50 

National Farmers’ Union, 73 
National feeling, Soviet Union, re- 
vival of, 458 

National government, France : em- 
ployees, Third Republic, 344 ; pre- 
fect, 37f>-72 

National health insurance, 130 
National health service, 402-403 
National Health Service, Great Brit- 
ain, 130-31, 199-200 
National Health Service Act, pro- 
visions, 199 200 

National Health Service Bill, 90 
National holiday, France, 231 
National insurance, Great Britain, 
130, T 98- 1 99; benefits. 198-99; 
contributions, 198; party programs, 
59 

National Insurance, Ministry of, 
British, functions, 140 
National Insurance Act (1946), 198 
National Insurance Bill, 90 
National Insurance Council, France, 

35^. 353 ^ ^ ^ 

National Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries) Act (1945), 198 
National Joint Advisory Council, 149 
National Labor Council, 40*2 
National Legal Service, advocated, 
191 

National Liberal Party, 607, 609 
National Liberation, Committee of, 
France, North Africa, 343 
National minimum standards, Great 
Britain, 130, 197; financing. 201 


National minorities, disloyal, 448-49 
National parties, rok in local elec- 
tions, 169 

National party organizations, United 
States. 41 

National policy, finance, instrument 
of. 132 

National Press Federation. See Fed- 
eration Nationale de la Presse 
National Resources Planning Board, 
American, 343 

National School of Administration, 
France, 360 

National Socialism, 623 
National Socialist German Workers 
Party, 625 

National Socialist Students Associa- 
tion, 63s 

National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, 55 
National Union of Journalists, 15 
National Union of Mineworkers, 146 
National Union of Ratepayers' and 
Property Owners’ Associations, 73 
National Union of Teachers, 73 
National unity, France, 234 
Nationalism, French. 276 ; German, 
600-601 ; Pan-Slavism, 437; Soviet 
Union, 435 

Nationalist movements, French Em- 
pire. 400 

Nationalities. Council of, Soviet Un- 
ion, 461 ; Congress of Soviets, 485 
Nationality, Communism, 435 
Nationality: French, 236-37; German 
people, 579-81 ; Stalin, theory of, 
495 . 

Nationality divisions, Soviet Union, 
528; policy, 512 

Nationalization programs: British, 

59-60, 132-33. 147-48; France, 

243, 342-43. 351-55; Soviet Union, 
525. 538 

Nationalized enterprises. Eastern Ger- 
many, 700 ; Western Germany, 699- 
700 

Nationalized industry, worker in, 158 
Nationalized industry, France, 353- 
55 ; employees, status, 364-65 ; la- 
bor. 364; M(»nnet Plan, 358; or- 
ganization for, 351-52 
Nationalized insurance, 352-53 
Native Communists, 565 
Natural resources: Britain. 6, 13, 

132, 205: France, 246; Germany, 
577-78; Soviet Union, 430-31 
Natural rights doctrine, 35-36 
Naval power. Great Britain, 204 
Navy. British, 204, 215: Ceylon de- 
fense treaty. 214; force, 219; lines 
of communication, 219; mobility, 
210 

Navy, Ministry of, France, 346 
Nazi movement, character and rise, 
623-30 ; consolidation of power, 
629-30; doctrine, 626-27 ; Hitler, 
Adolf, 624-25 ; organization and 
rise, 625-26 ; propaganda, 627-29 
Nazi Party, doctrine, 626-27 ; Fiftli 
Column tactics, 628 ; members, 
628-29 ; negative majority, 620 ; 
opposition, 620 ; propaganda, 627- 
29 ; rise to power, 621 ; totalitarian- 
ism, 620 

Nazism, appeasement, 340, 623, 635 ; 
army under, 634-35 ; atomization 
of society, 633-35 J bureaucracy 
and, 632-33 ; business class, 636- 
37; centralization, 631-32; 


churches, 634 ; concentration of 
power, 631-33 ; co-ordination of 
the individual, 635-37; downfall, 
642 ; eugenic policies, 633 ; family 
under, 63;5-34; Gestapo, 637, 638- 
39 ; invasion of Soviet Union, 458, 
505 ; Jewish persecution, 639 ; la- 
bor under, 635-36; law, 637*38 ; 
leadership principle, 63* ; legal 
legacy, 724-25 ; middle class, 636- 
37 ; nihilism, 634 ; nobility under, 
634-35 ; occupation of France, 
398; party and party organiza- 
tions, 635; peasantry, 636; propa- 
ganda and control of minds, 639- 
42 ; propaganda machine, 640 ; ra- 
cial program, 633 ; state and so- 
ciety under, 630 ; terror, organiza- 
tion, 637-39 ; war crimes, prosecu- 
tion, 7^4-25 ; youth organizations, 
633-34 

Near East : key transit route through, 
205 ; oil, 20s ; Orthodox Church 
adherents, 441; policies, British, 
217; rivalry, 414 
Negro minority, United States, 7 
Nehru. Pandit, commonwealth mem- 
bership, on, 217, 221 ; secular de- 
mocracy, aim, 214 
Neisse River, Germany, 576 
Neo-Nazism, danger, 651 
Nepmen (individual entrepreneurs), 
456 

Netherlands : Caribbean Commission, 
210; colonial power, 212; French 
agreement, 415; Socialist society, 
426 

Ncue Zeitung, U. S. High Command 
organ, 594-95 

Neues Deutschland, Socialist Unity 
Party organ, 594 
Neva, river, U.S.S.R., 431 
New Caledonia: French colony, 409; 

suffrage, 41a; tariff system, 413 
New Deal, British. 130 
New Despotism, The (Hewart), 135, 
193-94 

New Economic Policy (NEP), 456, 
561 ; foundation for Soviet law in 
economic sphere, 537; men, with- 
drawal of rights from, 537 ; rights, 
withdrawn or abolished, 537 ; trade 
unions, 518; trusts, 508 
New England, colonization, 8 
“New England conscience,” 9 
New Party Charter, text, 780-87 
New Statesman, influence, 16 
New York City, financial center, 204 
New Zealand : British Common- 
wealth of Nations, 204, 212; Brit- 
ish influence, 4 ; colonies of set- 
tlement, 213; Colombo Plan, 220; 
defense forces, 219; dependence 
on Great Britain, 213, 220; Do- 
minion status, 209, 215; External 
Affairs Department, 218; Imperial 
Defence, Committee of, 218; king 
of, 127; mandatory or trustee 
powers, 208; mutton, 213; post- 
war period, 217; right of appeal, 
187; social security plan, 213; 
South Pacific Commission, 210; 
Statute of Westminster, 216; war- 
time contributions, 215; World 
War II, 217 

News Chronicle: circulation, 15; po- 
litical bias, IS 

Newspaper Proprietors Association, 


XT ^5. 73 ^ . 

Newspaper Society, 15 
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Newspapers: France, circulation, 

2S0 ; Germany, 593-95 ; . Great 
Britain, circulation, 14; reign of 
money, 349 ; Soviet Union, 444- 
46; subsidized, 248, 249. See also 
Press 

Nicholas I (Russian ruler), reforms, 

Nicholas 11 (Russian ruler) : ab- 
dication, 454; killed, 559; Ras- 
putin, influence, 454; reforms, 451 
NiemoHer, Pastor, antitotalitarian 
leader, 582 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, philosophy of 
egoism, 589 ; political philosophy, 
588 

Nigeria, Africa, Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Plans, 210 

Nightwork for women and children, 
France, 339 

Nobility: British, ii/w,; French, 
253 ; hunting rights, ^77 
Nobles, Council of, 452 
Nominations, Soviet elections, 485- 
86 

Non-county borough, local govern- 
ment, 166, 168 

“Nonconformist conscience,'’ 9, 35 
Nonconformists : Civil War, Eng- 
land, 21 ; denominations, 7-8; Ger- 
many, 581 ; influence on British 
politics, 9 ; tradition, 38 ; Whig 
support, 23 

Nonflnancial rewards, Soviet Union, 
442 

Nonparty deputies, Soviet Union, 472 
Nonparty specialists, Soviet Union, 
520-21 

Nord, department of, France, So- 
cialist support, 286 
Norman invasion, England, 7 
Normandy, France : invaded by 
Northmen, 236; native character- 
istics, 236; railroad lines, 341 
North Atlantic defense, 219 
North Atlantic Treaty, 223, 327 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
219, 223 

North Devon Water Board Bill, 95 
North German Federation, 603 
North Sea, 204 

Northern Ireland, sfn.; bound to 
Great Britain, 2r2fn.; House of 
Lords, highest court, 187; legal 
rules and institutions, 175 /w.; lo- 
cal government, 16$ fn.; size. 6 
Norway, Hitler's invasion, 259 
Novgorod, U.S.S.Rm 43 ^ 

Nurnberg International Military Tri- 
bunal, 724 


O.E.E.C^ see Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation 
0,G.P.U., political police, 448 
Obscenity, 29 
Observer, influence, 16 
Occupation Statute, 655 
Oceania, French colony, 409 
October Manifesto (1905), Russia, 

45 ^ ^ . 

Octobrists conservative party, Russia, 
45-2 

Oder River, Germany, 576 
Offender, intention of, 540 
Ofiice of Information, German Demo- 
cratic Republic, 695 
Office workers, Soviet Union, 1939 
census, 441 

Officers: China, ^39; France, 370-74 
Official acts, justification for, 394 


Officials: British, 170-71; France, 

O^cfalsf Germany, abolition. Eastern 
Germany, 70s ; personal liability, 
192-93 ; rights, political and profes- 
sional, 702-703; selecting, 701; 
status, 701-702 

Ogdensburg Agreement for Perma- 
nent Joint Defense Board, 212 
Oil ; France, 342 ; Near East, 205 
Old-age insurance, France, 402 
Old-age pensions : France, 339 ; non- 
contributory, 130 

Old Bailey, Central Criminal (3ourt, 
189 

On Liberty (Mill), 37 
On Perpetual Peace, Kant, 588 
Ontario, province, Canada, appeals to 
Privy Council, 216 
Opera houses, municipal, 367 
Opinion: France, 250-51; Germany, 
593-95 ; Soviet Union, 565-66 
Opposition, British Parliament, 79, 
80, 8i ; criticism, 85-86; debate on 
appropriations, 97 ; debates, 86 ; 
function, 84-87; lawmaking. 91; 
leader of, 85 ; most important part 
of government, 471 ; motion of 
censure, 86 ; questions. 87 
Opposition, Soviet Union, suppres- 
sion. 448-49, 498-99 
Opposition party, within Soviet 
Union, 565 

Oral propagandists, 470 
Orders in Council, 109 
(Orders of the Day, House of Com- 
mons, 87 

Ordinances, prefectural, 371 
Organization and Instruction Depart- 
ment, Communist Party, 480 
Organization and Methods section, 
jSritish Trea.sury, 142 
Organization Bureau (Orgburo), 
Communist Party, 476, 480 ; inter- 
locking directorate, 550 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, 223 

Organization of the Law Courts, So- 
viet law, 543 

Organization of young Catholic work- 
ers, See Jeunesse ouvriere chriti- 


enne 

Organize, right to, Soviet Constitu- 
tion, 462 

Organized criticism, Communist 
Party, 490-91 

Organized farmers, France, 245 

Organized Labor, France, 243-45 

Organized propaganda, foreign af- 
fairs, 565-66 

Organs of information, adequacy, 17 

Organs of opinion, adequacy, 17 ; Ger- 
many, 593-95 

Orgburo. See Organization Bureau 
Communist Party 

Original jurisdiction, court of, 
France, 394 

Orleanists : political opponents, 254 ; 
supporters, 255 

Orthodox Church ; decline, 439-40 ; 
influence, 441 ; priests sent to 
forced labor camps, 439; Russian 
people, 438 

Ottawa Agreements, 413 

Otto I, the “Great," German em- 
peror, 596 

Overseas assets, Great Britain, liqui- 
dation of, 6, 12-13, 204-5 

Overseas Territories, France, 267, 
346, 412 


Overseas trade delegations, Soviet 
Union, 511-12 

Oxford, England; ancient pageantry, 
168; University, 195, 196 

P.R.L. See Parti R^publicain de la 
Liberty 

P.T.T. Sec Post, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones, Ministry of 
Pacific, Western, 205 
Pakistan, British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 204, 212, 213, 214, 217; 
Colombo Plan, 220 ; Dominion 
status, 209 : independence, 208, 
217; Kashmir dispute, 221; king 
of, 127; population, 214; size, 214 
Palais Bourbon, National Assembly 
meeting place, 312 
Panachage (splitting a ticket), 300 
Pantheon, Paris, 231 
Pardons, recommendations for, 140 
Paris, France : Appeal Courts, 387 ; 

Assize Court, 387-88 ; center of 
• French empire, 408 ; communes, 
355 » 369: Communist uprising, 

277 ; government, 375-76 ; mayor of, 
375 ; political party stronghold, 
304; population. 375: prefect of 
police, 375 ; prefects. 375 ; press, 
250; Socialist supjiort, 285 
Paris, Council of, 376 
Paris Peace Conference, 559 
P arts- Pr esse, circulation. 250 
Parishes, local government, 167, 168 
Paritaire principle, civil service agen- 
cies, 364 

Parliament, British, 71-108; attend- 
ance. 1 9 : bill reforming. 24 ; Cab- 
inet, relation to, 40 ; Cabinet mem- 
bers, leaders of majority party, 26 ; 
candidates, 62 ; Common.s. House 
of, 71-102; constitution, changing, 
3^’. 3^-32: crisis of 19 ^2('>; de- 
cline, 90-95 ; dissolving, 60, 95 ; 
Dominions, 215; election, 43; 
groups, 19; “inactive government," 
90: Labor candidate, 46, 50, 52; 
legislative authority, 135; legis- 
lative powers acquired, 20 ; Lords, 
House of, 102-108; opening cere- 
monies. 77 ; policy-making and leg- 
islating, 479 ; political parties, rep- 
resentation, 74-76 ; representative 
body, 101-102; resolution of 17S0, 

22 \ rise of, 19-20; royal quarrels 
with, 21-22; selling of seats, 23; 
supremacy. 30, 33; work of, 91 

Parliament, French, 310-25; Commu- 
nist members, 284-85 ; Council of 
the Republic, 323-25 ; dissolution, 
256, 263; National Assembly, 310- 

23 

Parliament, German (Reichstag) , 
characteristicvs, 682-83 ; composi- 
tion, 683-84 ; deputies, individual, 
686 ; Executive and, 686-87 ; fire, 
629 ; fractions, 685 ; (German Em- 
pire, 606; inactivity under Hitler, 
631; influence, 606; lawmaking, 
605, 688-90 ; members, background, 
684, 685; organization, 685-86; 
protector of civil liberties, 31 ; 
questions and interpellations, 687- 
88; representation, 684; responsi- 
bility of Executive to, 696-97 ; 
SPD strongest party, 608 ; speaker 
and steering committee, 685-86 ; 
Weimar Republic, 614-15 
Parliament Act (1911), 25, 26, 29, 
105, 106 
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Parliament Act of 1949, 106, 108 
ParHamentarian : etfectivc, 331; 

qualities, 74 

Parliamentary Counsel to the Treas- 
ury, 93 

Parliamentary debates, reporting of, 
illegal, 88 

Parliamentary Labor Party, 48, 

69 ; National Council of Labor, 52 
Parliamentary opposition, Soviet lead- 

Parliamentary process, significance, 
91 

Parliamentary representation virithout 
voting. 23 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, 80 

Parliamentary system, British : ori- 
gins, 18; tradition, 314 
Parliamentary system, France, 32a 
Parquets : departments of attorney 
general, 381. 388; members, 382; 
political influence, 383 ; prosecu- 
tions, 390 

Parti Paysaii (agrarian group), 292 
Parti Rcpublicain de la Liberty 
(P.K.L.), 280, 281 ; national party, 
315; organization, 292; policy, 
292 ; seating arrangement National 
Assembly, 312-13; votes November 
1946 election, department of Doubs, 

297 

Parties, France : compromise among, 
308 ; differences between, 308-309 ; 
multiplicity, 308-309 ; representa- 
tiveness, 308-309 

Parties, Ciermany, 664-81 ; Bavarian 
Party (BP). 674; characteristics, 
664-65 ; Chri.stian Democratic 
(Christian Social) Union (CDU- 
eSU), 671-73; Communist Party, 
668-69 ; cornparis^m with other sys- 
tems, 665-66 ; Ea.stern Germany, 
676-77 ; Economic Reconstruction 
Party (WAV), 675; effectiveness, 
680-81 ; Free Democratic Party 
( FD P ) , 673-74; German Pa rty 

(DP), 674; licensed, 666-67; ref- 
ugee groups, 675-76; Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD), 669-71 ; So- 
cialist Reich Party, 675 ; Socialist 
Unity Party (SEI3), 676-77; 
strength, 667-68 : ultra-Rightist, 
674-75 ; Western Germany, 668-76 
Parties, Soviet Union, suppression, 
471-72 

Parties, Western, purpose, 465 
Parties and elections, British, 40-70; 
class basis, 44-45 ; Communist 
Party, 57-58; Conservative Party, 
53-57; elections, 60-68; Labor 
Party, 45-53 ; liberal Party, 57 ; 
loose alliances, 42; minor parties, 
57-58 ; parties, rise of, 22-25 ; party 
programs, 58-60 ; party system, 40- 
45 

Party agents, 62-63 
Party and political influence, Soviet 
judiciary, 542 

Party candidates and policies, French, 
choice, 308-309 

Party Conference, Communist, 478- 
79 

Party conferences, Great Britain, 287 
Party Congress, Communist, 478, 

478-79 

Party Congress, Communists, h ranee, 
^84 , , 

Party Congress, Great Britain, 284 


Party Control Commission, Commti- 
nist Party, 478, 480 
Party Directorate, Naai, 633 
Party discipline, British, 41-43, 69, 
73, 98-101, 303; class character, 
44-45 ; leader, importance of, 43 ; 
Member of Parliament restrictions, 
43-44 

Party discipline, France, 300, 301, 
322; France, Third Republic, 260, 

.313 

Party division, 331 ; House of Com- 
mons, 313; National Assembly, 313 
Party effectiveness, British, 41, 69- 
70 

Party government, British, 326 
Party hierarchy, France, 280-81 
Party leaders, British : Cabinet mem- 
bers, 1 1 1 ; common party strategy, 
1 12; Conservative Party, 119; im- 
portance, 43 ; responsiMlities, 68 ; 
power, 84. 99-100; publicity, 43 
Party machinery: Conservatives, 55- 
57 ; Lalxir Party, 48-52 
Party machines, candidates desig- 
nated by, 300 

Party organizations : British, 61-62; 

building, 42 ; France, 280-81 
Party organs, Soviet Union, 478 
Party papers, political weapons, 250- 

Party policy, 102; Britain, 301; 
France, 301 

Party programs, British, 58-60, 68 ; 

simplicity and clarity, 41 
Party promises, 43 
Party ranks, resentment in, 99 
Party representation, France, ^po-301 
Party representativeness, British, 40, 
68 

Party resignation, 99 
Party spokesmen, United States, 41- 
45 

Party structure, Great Britain, 470 
Party system, British, 40 ; candidates 
and policies, choice of, 41. 68; cen- 
tralization, 41 ; class character, 44- 
45; discipline, 41-45; effectiveness, 
41, 68-70; in action, 45; internal 
organization, 45-57 ; inter-party 
compromise, 69 ; intra-party or- 
ganizaticn, 68-69 ; leader, impor- 
tance of, 43 ; Member of Parlia- 
ment, restrictions, 43-44 ; programs 
and elections, 58-68 ; questions to 
test effectiveness of. 40-41 ; repre- 
sentativeness. 40, 68; two-party, 41 
Party system, France, 279-97 ; char- 
acter, 279-80 ; Communist Party, 
281-85; effectiveness, 308-309; 
Fourth Republic, 279-80 ; func- 
tions, 279 ; Mouvement Republi- 
cain Populairc, 288-90 ; Parti R6~ 
publicain de la Libert e, 292 ; Radi- 
cal Socialists. 290-93 ; Rassemble- 
nient dcs Gauches Republicaines, 
290-93 ; Rassemblemcnt du Peiiple 
Francois, 293-96 ; Socialist Party, 
285-88 ; Third Force, 296-97 ; 
Third Republic, 259-60 
Party system, United States, lack of 
discipline, 117 
Party whips, 79-80 
Pas-de-Calais, department of, France, 
Socialist support, 286 
Pasternak, Boris, poet, work criti- 
cized, 447 

Paternalism, Roman law, 378 
Patriarch, Orthodox Church, 440 


Patronage : formal aafeguards againsi, 
158; Frcrtcn public service, 358- 
S9 ; Great Britain, 358*59; United 
States, 41 

“Patronage secretary," 80 
Paul I (Russian ruler), 450 /w. 

Pax Britannica, 204 
Peace of Versailles, 19 1 9, 610 
Peace settlements, 564 
Pearl Harbor, attack, $68 
Peasant community (Mir), Soviet 
Union, 454 

Peasant property, France, 281 
Peasant vote, France, power of, 24^ 
Peasants, Carman, Nazism, 636 
Peasants, Soviet Union, 454; cattle 
allotment, 509-10; collective farm, 
484; drive against, 560-61 ; farm- 
ing individual holdings, 1939 cen- 
sus, 441 ; habitual obedience to au* 
tocratic ruler, 497 ; middle classes, 
451 ; revolts, 451 

Peasant.s Mutual Aid Associations, 
583, 736 

Peerages, British : creation, 12, 103- 
104 ; .sale of, 104 

Peers, campaign fund contributions, 
103 

Penal code, French, 377; drafted, 
377 ; revisions, 378-79 
Penalties : managers and technicians, 
Soviet Union, 523 ; Soviet courts, 
540 

Pendergast, Thomas J., political boss, 
469 

Pension systems, France, 339 
Pensions, Ministry of, Great Britain, 
L38, 346 

People. France, 237-46 
People, Soviet Union, 434-43 
People and politics, British, 3-17; 
British influence on America, 4; 
British influence on other countries, 
3-4 ; British politics, importance of, 
3-4; class and mass, ii-12; class 
divisions and organizations, 10-12; 
Democracy and/or Socialism, 3 ; 
middle class, 10-12; national eco- 
nomic problem, 12-14; nationality, 
7 ; overwhelmingly Protestant, 7 ; 
political opinion, organs of, 14-17; 
politics and public opinion, 14; 
religion, 7-9; stale, role of, 13-14; 
w^ay of life, 9-12 

People and politics, France, 231-51 ; 
business oligarchy, 242-43 ; cla.ss 
divisions, 241-46, 322; economic 
pressure groups. 246 ; farmers, or- 
ganized, 245 ; France and tlie peo- 
ple, 234-46 ; labor, organized, 243- 
45 ; national economic problem, 
246 ; nationality, 2^6 ; political 
crisis, 231-34; political opinion, 
organs of, 246-51 ; religion, 238- 
39; way of life, 239-41 
People and politics, Germany, 575- 
95; authority and anarchy, 587; 
class structure, 582-85 ; language, 
579-80 ; national character, 585-87 ; 
nationality, 579“8i ; population, 
576-77, 580-81 ; race, 579 ; reli- 
gion, 581-82; worship of order 
and rules, 586-87 

People and politics, Soviet Union, 
423-49; class structure, 441-43; 
land and the people, 430-43 ; na- 
tionality, 434''37 ; political opinion, 
organs, 443-49; religion, 434, 438- 
41 ; Soviet experiment, signincanee, 
423*30 
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People^ Church and State in Modern 
Russia (Anderson), 439/«-. 
Pcople'$ Commissariats, ministries, 
507*508 

People s Courts, Soviet Union, 543- 
44 ; American journalist's account, 
540, 544; War Communism, 543 
People’s Democracies, 560 
People's Judges, direct election, 542 
Permanent brain trust, Great Britain, 
359; civil service, 152 
Permanent charges, British national 
expenditures. 14^ 

Permanent Council, British, 109 
Permanent secretary, British, 137, 
138 

Permanent undersecretary, 345 
Person, inviolability of, Soviet Con- 
stitution, 462 

Personal acts, state agents, France, 
393-94 , . 

Personal behavior, Western coun- 
tries, rules governing, 539 
Personal code, local civil service, 


UVO 

Personal guilt, attitude toward, So- 
viet courts, 540 

Personal liability for abuse of power, 

192-93. 395-96 

Personal possessions, acciuisition and 
use of, 539 

Personal relations, rules governing, 
543 

Personal secretariat, French admin- 
istrative organization, 345 
Personal service, to constituents, 102 
Personnel, public service, Soviet Un- 
ion. 520 

Personnel and pay, civil service, re- 
lation between. 142 
Petain, Marshal Henri Philippe: 
church schools, aid to, 247 ; Fas- 
cist slogans, 296 ; government, 23 1 , 
239, 265, 274 ; grant of powers, 
286; labor policy, 296; support, 
242 

Peter I (Russian ruler), 450 /n.; 

^'window on the Baltic,” 434 
Peter II (Russian ruler), 450 /n. 
Peter HI (Russian ruler), 450 /«• 
Petition of Right, 21, 26 
“Petitioners,” James II’s accession, 
21, 23 

Petitions presented to the King, 20 
Petitions Section, Court of Cassation, 
388 

Petty jury, 181 

Petty Sessions, Court of, 188, 387 
Phalansteries, model communities. 


Philosophical Radicals (Utilitarians), 
36 

Pieck, Wilhelm, President of German 
Democratic Republic, 695 
Pitt, William, Tories, leader of, 23 
Pius IX, pope, Christian Socialism, 
276 

Plaintiff, costs, France, 394-95 
Planned economy, Soviet Union, 461, 
5 1 2, 524 ; agriculture administra- 
tion, 509-11; foreign trade, ad- 
ministration, 511-12; industry, ad- 
ministration, 5p8-$09 ; ministries, 
507-508 ; organization, 507-16 
Planned gradualism, policy of, 38 
Planning, public, democracy and, 
760-61; Eastern Germany, 700*. 
Western Germany, 699“7oo 
Planning Academy, State Planning 
Commission, 522 


Planning Council : French economy, 
344, 347; economic plans, 355-56 
Platts-Mills, John F. F., expelled 
from Labor Party, 98 
Plebiscitary democracy, Great Brit- 
ain, 117 ^ 

Plowden, Sir E. N., 149 
Plural voting. Soviet Union, 529 
“Pocket boroughs,” 23. 24, 42 
Poincare, Raymond : leadership, 263 ; 
statesman, ability, 334; Tribunals 
of First Instance, 385 ; undersec- 
retary. 345 

Point Four program, American, 564 
Poland : capital goods and equipment 
transferred to, 557; Catherine 11 
(the Great), partition, 434; French 
agreement, 415; German territory 
ceded to. 576 ; independent coun- 
try, 435; Roman Catholicism, 438 ; 
Russian possession, 434 ; Soviet 
control, 568 ; Soviet Union, re- 
acquired by, 559 
Polarization, process of, 234 
Police Magistrates, London, 1S3 
Police service, British ; county re- 
sponsibility, 167 ; Home OlTice 
jurisdiction, 139, 140 
Police political, Soviet Union. 448-49 
Policy far the IVest (VV.ard). 223 
Politburo. See Political Bureau, Com- 
munist Party 
Political absolutism, 570 
Political activity, Communist mo- 
nopoly, 470 

Political appointments, French min- 
istries, 345 

Political authority. Soviet I'nion, 498 
Political bosses. United States, 469 
Political broadcasts, 16 
Political Bureau, Communist Party, 
France. 283-84 

Political Bureau. Communist Party 
(Politburo), Soviet Union. 478, 
479-80 ; highest organ Communist 
Party, 437 ; inner c.ibinet, 494 ; 
interlocking directorate, 500 ; mem- 
bers, industrial or commercial ac- 
tivities, 499 ; negotiations con- 
trolled by, 564 

Political candidates, trade union 
sponsor, 46. 47 
“Political Catholicism,” 582 
Political compromise, British. 69 
Political crisis, France, 231-34; pres- 
ent crisis, 232-34; Rightists. 231- 
32 

Political democracy, 492 ; social de- 
mocracy dependent on, 128; Soviet 
gestures toward, 570 ; Soviet Un- 
ion, 468 

Political discipline and authority, 
225-26 

Political -economic society, 138 
Political education, 88-89 
Political -educational aim, Soviet Un- 
ion, 549 

Political forces, Weimar Republic, 
619 

Political heritage, British, 18-39; 
Cabinet, rise of, 22; Constitution, 
25-32; continuity and change, 18; 
democracy, rise of, 22-25 ; histori- 
cal background. 18-25 Lords, 
House of, reform, 25 ; Parliament, 
rise of, 19-20; parliamentary sys- 
tem, origins, 18; parties, rise of, 
22-25 ; party character change, 24- 
25 ; political ideas, 32-39 ; royal 
authority, limitations, 18-19, 21-22; 


specialization of function, 19; suf- 
frage, reform, 23-24; Tudor abso- 
lutism, 2,0-21 

Political heritage, France, 252-78 ; 
Fourth Republic, 265-71 ; republic, 
antecedents. 252-55 ; Third Re- 
public, 255-65 

Political heritage, (jermany, 596-642 ; 
empire, 603-609 ; history of a dis- 
united nation, 596-603 ; Holy Ro- 
man Empire, 596-98 ; liberalism, 
defeat, 600-603; republic (1918- 
1933), 610-2$; rise of Pru.ssia, 
598-600 

Political heritage, Soviet Union, 450- 
64 ; Communist revolution and 
after, 453-58 ; historical influences, 
45f^“53 ; Soviet Constitution, 458- 

65 

Political ideas, British, 32-39; con- 
servatism, 33-35 ; liberalism, 35- 
37 ; socialism, 37-39 
Political ideas, French, 271-78; 
Christian Socialism, 277 ; Con- 
servative reaction, 273-74 ; Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen, 272-73 ; Enlighten- 
ment, the. 271-72; ideas of 
2:71-73; inter-war period, 276-77; 
Marxian Socialism, 275-76; Re- 
.sistance mo\'ement, 27p-y8 ; Rous- 
seau. influence of, 272 ; socialism 
and communism, 274-76 ; Tradi- 
tionalists, 273-74 

Political ideas, German, 587-93 ; con- 
servatism, 591-92: importunce, 587- 
88; liberalism, 588-90; socialism, 
590-91 ; trends, recent, 592-93 
Political institutions, British, evalu- 
ating, 225 

Political issues, dramatizing, 43 
Political leadership, Soviet Union, 
495-99 ; change. 499 ; leader, adula- 
tion, 496-97 : leader’s power, bases, 
497-98 ; leaders, qualities, 498-90 ; 
leaders, selecting, 498 ; Stalin’s ca- 
reer, 495-96 
Political liberty, 30, 462 
lV)litical loyalty and technical skill, 
developing in .same person, 520 
Political meetings, British. 65 
Political opinion, organs of, British, 
14-17 ; press, 14-16 : radio, 1 6- 1 7 
Political opinion, organs of, France, 
246-51 ; church and education, 247; 
press, 248-50 ; radio and television, 
250 ; schools, 246-47 
Political opinion, organs of, Germany, 
593-95 

Political opinion, organ.s of, Soviet 
Union, 443-49 ; (Communist Party, 
work of, 443-44 : education, 448 ; 
motion picture, theater, etc,, 446- 
47 i opposition, suppression of, 448- 
49 ; press, 444-46 ; radio, 446 
Political opix)nenls, persecution of, 
254. ^55 

Political Parties, British : electoral 
distortion, 75 ; function, 40-41 ; 
growth, 22-23; problem for, 13; 
proportional representation, 75-76 ; 
representation, 74-76 
Political parties, (jermany, 664-81 ; 
Bavarian Party (BP), 674; char- 
acteristics, 664-65 ; Cnristian Dem- 
ocratic (Christian Social) Union 
( CDU-CSU ) , 67 1 -73 ; Communist 
Party, 668-69; comparison with 
other systems, 665-666 ; Eastern 
Germany, 676-77 ; Economic Re- 



construction Party (WAV), 675; 
effectiveness, 680-81 ; Free Demo- 
cratic Party (FDP), 673-74; Ger- 
man Empire, 606 ; German Party 
(DP), 674; licensed, 666-67; 

refugee groups, 675-76; Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), 669- 
71; Socialist Reich Party, 675; 
Socialist Unity Party (SED), 676- 
77 ; vStrength. 667-68 ; ultra-Right- 
ist, 674-75 ; Weimar Republic, 616; 
Western Germany, 668-76 
Political parties, Soviet Union, 462 
Political police, Soviet Union, 448- 
49 ; direction of, 499 
Political power, 27 
Political problem, foremost, of our 
age, 148 

Political reform, 38 ; peaceful path 
toward, 453 

Political rights, Weimar Republic, 618 
Political Romanticism, 589 
Politics. British : basis of power, r6o ; 
democracy and/or socialism, 3 ; im- 
portance, .3-4 : influence on Amer- 
ica, 4 ; influence on other coun- 
tries, 3-4; Nonconformist heritage, 

Politics : career traditionally open to 
"gentlemen,” 54; French, 231; 
public opinion, 14; strange bed- 
fellows, 42 

Polkussai, Alexander, candidate So- 
viet elections, 487 
Pope, power within, France, 378 
Populairc, Lc (Paris daily), 249 
Popular Democrats. See Mouvemimt 
Repuhlicaiii l^opulaire 
Popular Front, France, 258-59; dis- 
integration. 340 ; reforms, 258 ; 
social security, 339, 402 
Popular government, 450 
Pojml.ar participation : courts, Soviet 
luiion, 5, j 1-42; local government, 
So^'iet Union. 529-31 
Popular Republican Movement, Sa? 

Monvement Rcpuhlicain Populairc 
Popular sovereignty, 272 
Popular vote, British, 74 
Population: Ceylon, 214; France, 
■2.36-38, 204, 299 ; Great Britain, 
9-10; Germany, 576-77, 580-81; 

increasing social problem, 402 ; 
India. 214: Marseille, 239: Paris, 
375; T*akistan. 214; Soviet Ibiion, 
430, 441 ; United States, g-io; ur- 
ban and indu.strial, ( Treat BritVin. 
9-10 ; ur])an and industrial, United 
States, 9- JO 

Port Health Authorities, co-ordinating 
devices, 167 

Port of New York Authority, 142 /w. 
Positive law, socialist state, depend- 
ence on, 540 
Post-audit system. 347 
Post, Telegraphs, and Telephones, 
Ministry of. France. 341. 345, 347 
Post Oflice. British. 141 ; Board of 
administrators and professional ex- 
perts, 155; functions. 140 
Po.stal Federation. 362 
Postal strike. France. 362 
Postmaster-General, link between 
B.B.C. and Parliament, 143, 146 
Po.stwar diplomacy, 564 
Potash prwluction, 246 
Potsdam program, 645, 666 
Pound, Roscoe, quoted on common 
law, 178-79 
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Poverty : blame for, 1 29 ; capitalisni, 
inseparable from, 47,; Great Brit- 
ain, 197, 202 

Power : struggle for, Soviet Union, 
475 ; threats to Soviet Union, 499 
Powers, British Constitution ; fusion, 
26, 30 ; separation, 26 
Pravda, newspaper, 445-46, 476 ; cir- 
culation, 445 ; genetics controversy 
reported, 447-48 ; influence, 445 ; 
industrial managers, 522 ; plays, 
quoted on, 446-47 ; reserves of fe- 
male labor, quoted on, 552; teach- 
ing, quoted on, 448 
Pre-audit system, 347 
Precedent, rule of, common law, 176 
Precinct election commissions, Soviet, 
486 

Prefect, French : administrative func- 
tions, 370-71 ; administrative guard- 
ianship, 371 ; agent of national 
government, 370-72 ; appointment, 
525 ; deconcentration, 372; delegate 
of the Government, 372 ; depart- 
mental council, 412; local execu- 
tive. balance of power, 374; mayor, 
supervision of, 374; role, 366, 367, 
370-72 ; tenure, 374 
Prefect of Police, Paris, 375 
Prefect of the Seine, 375 
Prefectural Councils, France, 391 
Prefectural ordinances, 371 
Premier, France: Assembly, 333; 
appointment. 267, 310, 316-17, 336; 
Cabinet, 261-62, 332-33; Cabinet 
Council meetings, 327-28 ; Cabinet, 
rearranging, 332; Council of Min- 
isters, meetings, 327-28 ; creature 
of the Chamber of Deputies, 264 ; 
Fourth Republic, 332, 333, 334; 
official title, 316; personality, 334- 
35 ; power, 267 ; power to dissolve 
N^itional Assembly, 333 ; President 
of the Republic ministers, selecting, 
328; prestige, 332; Third Repub- 
lic, 332, 333 ; typical, 263 ; work, 
333-34 

Prcsalaire (salary), students in pro- 
fessional and technical schools, 400 
Presbyterians. 8 

President, France. See President of 
the Republic 

President of the Board of Trade, 
British. 137 

President of the Council of Ministers, 
France, 373; civil service, 349; 
Premier’s official title, 316, 332 fn. 
See also Premier 

President of the Federal Republic of 
(ierrnany, 695 

Pre.sident of the German Republic, 
616-17; dictatorship, 617-18 
President of the Republic. France, 
335-3^1 Comniander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces. 337 ; Constitution, 
guardian of, 337 ; Council of Min- 
isters. meetings, 328 ; duties, 335 ; 
election, 266, 397 - 3 t> 8 » 323; 

CAT officio President of the French 
Union, 411 ; position, 335-38; posi- 
tion of dignified impotence, 263 ; 
powers, 335-38; prestige, 335; 
ministers, selection. 328 ; term, 254, 
255; Third Republic, 335; title, 
332 ^ 

President of the United States: 
aides, 159-60; budget. 141 ; Cabi- 
net, 118-19, 121; Cabinet depend- 
ent upon, 110, III ; Congressional 
appearance, 82; control over own 
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party in Congress, lOi ; cri^, ex- 
traordinary power, ^ 118; financial 
proposals, 97 ; patronage, 122 ; pub- 
lic appeals, 1 22 ; third term, a8 
Presidential elections, United States, 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
460, 489-90, 529; activities, 531; 
chairmanship, 490, 500 ; functions, 
S31; legislative power, 49 ^- 93 ! 
members, 531 

Press : information, 248 ; mass cir- 
culation, 34 ; opinion, 248 ; politital 
functions, 14 

Press, British, 14-16; control, 17; 
influence, 16; Royal Commission 
to investigate, 98, 101 
Press, France, 248-50 ; ethical stand- 
ards, 248 ; Paris, 250 ; post-war, 
248-50 ; pre-war, 248 
Press, German, 593-95 
Press, Soviet Union, 444-46 ; Central 
Committee, authority over, 479; 
Soviet leaders, criticism of, 494 
Press Association, news agency, 15 
Press conferences, 89 
“Press lords” (newspaper owners), 
14 

Pressure groups, 73, loi ; public sup- 
port, lOI 

Preuss, Hugo, political philosophy, 
59 ^ 

Price, Dr. Richard, French Revolu- 
tion, 33 

Price fixing, Soviet Union, 515 
Prices and labor costs, stability, 134 
Priests, 247, 439 

Primary Party organizations, 473, 
476 

Primary schools, administration, 
France, 397 /n. 

Prime Minister, British, 118-22; ac- 
tivities. 120-21 ; administrator, lao ; 
app<dntment, 28, 336 ; Cabinet, 

head of, 120; Cabinet appoint- 
ments, 110-11 ; Cabinet domina- 
tion, 118-19; Cabinet meetings, 
113-14 ; Cabinet member, 109, 118- 
19; choosing, 109, 264; Commons, 
control of, 1 22 ; constitution, 25 ; 
First Lord of the Treasury, 137; 
foreign affairs, surveys on, 139; 
king, domination over, 1 25 ; legis- 
lature, control, 121 ; limitations, 
122; Parliament, dissolving, 60; 
popular leadership, 1 1 9-20 ; pres- 
tige, 1 19; retired, peerage, 103; 
strength, sources of, 119-20, 263; 
tenure, 121 ; training, 121 ; use of 
title, 22; versatility, 120; voting 
for, 43 _ 

Prime Minister of Commonwealth 
countries conference, 218 
Pripet marshes, German invasion, 559 
Prisoners : forced labor camps, 500 ; 
labor force, 448 

Private bills, British Parliament, 96- 
97 

Private enterprise, British, aiding, 
J31 

Private inquisitorial sessions, 390 
Private law, 174. I 77 
Private member’s bill, 95 
Private property, abolished in Soviet 
Union, 551 

Private rights, Western countries, 539 
Privy Council, appeals, 216 ; begin- 
ning of, 19, 109; center of govern- 
mental activity, 20 ; Judicial Com- 
mittee, 187; size, 22 
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Probate Diviaion* iB6 
Problems of Journalism (Kumichev), 
443 

Production: British, 13J; economic 
conditions essential to, 444 ; United 
States, 568 

Professional classes, France, 

Profit incentive, 148 
Progressive Party, Germany, 607 
P^oiets de lot (projected laws), 319 
Proletarian revolution, 455, 427, 4^8, 
4^9 

Proletariat, German, 608-609 Soviet 
Union, rise of, 549 
Proletariat dictatorship, 456, 455 
Prombank, Soviet Union, 516 
Propaganda, Nazism, 657-29, 639-42 ; 
control of culture, 640 ; indoc- 
trination, effect, 640-41 ; machine, 
640 

Propaganda, Soviet Union, SS 71 and 
terror, combined use, 449 ; in for- 
eign affairs, 565 

Propaganda ana Agitation Adminis- 
tration, Commrmist Party, 470, 48: 
Propaganda and Public Enlighten- 
ment, Ministry of, 640 
Property Inequality, Soviet Union, 
442 

Property ownership, France, 241 ; 

middle class, 241, 254, 281 
Property rights, Soviet citizen, 539 
Property taxes, 527 
Proportional representation, 75-76, 
266, 372 ; France, 297, 299, 300, 
304; Germany, 614-15, 678 
Propositions de hi (proposed laws), 

319 

Prosecutions, criminal cases, 187 
Prosecutors, Germany, 721-22 
Protectorates, 208 ; British, 409 
Protestant Churches, British people, 
7-8 ; division within, 8 ; h ranee, 
236; Germany, 581 ; preachers sent 
to forced labor camps, 439 
Proudhon, Pierre- Joseph : influence, 
275 : quoted on Communism, 275 
Provence, France, 236 
Provisional Government, 266 ; legis- 
lative proposals, 350 
Provisional Order bills, 107 
Provisional orders confirmation bills, 
97 

Prussia, administration, 599-600 ; 
Bismarck, Otto von, 602-603 ; con- 
flict, 602, 607 ; constitution, 602 ; 
defeat by Napoleon, 600 ; Hohen- 
zoUerns, 598-99 ; liberalism, defeat, 
600-603 ; militarism, 599 ; Revolu- 
tion of 1848, 601 ; rise, 598-600 
Public accountability, system, 137 
Public Accounts Committee, J42 
Public administration organization, 
Great Britain, 136-50; conclusion. 
150; defense, 138-39; delegated 
legislation, problem of, 135*36; 
economic and social matters, 1 40 5 
economic planning, 148-50; exter- 
nal relations, 1 39 ; interministerial 
co-ordination and control, 141-42; 
internal order, 139-40; popular 
control, 135-36; public corporation, 
142-48 

Public administration, organization, 
France, 344-58 ; basic units, 344- 
48 ; economic planning, organiza- 
tion, 355-58; interdepartmental co- 
ordination and control, 348-51; 
ministries, 344-48 1 nationalized 
concerns, organization, 3St“S5 
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Public administration, Soviet Union, 
507 

Public assistance, national respon- 
sibility, 163 

Public bills, British Parliament, 95- 
96 

Public corporations, 351, 522 
Public corporations, British, 142-48; 
basic motivation, 143; board, 142- 
43 ; British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 143-45; evaluation, 147-48; 
National Coal Board, 145-47; pub- 
lic control, 143; staffing, 158-59 
Public corporations, United States, 
142 fn. 

Public employees: Great Britain, se- 
lection, 358; Soviet, 531 
Public Health and Population Min- 
istry, France, 347 
Public health services, 129 
Public Instruction Ministry, France, 
347 

Public interest, Soviet Union : prop- 
erty and production, 539 ; superior 
to interests of individuals. 535 
Public law, Anglo-Saxon countries, 
17 ^ 

Public money, British, Treasury con- 
trol over, 141-42 

Public opinion ; regulating force in 
society, 538; restraints, 507 
Public opinion, Germany, organs, 
593-95 ; Soviet Union. 499 ; con- 
trolling, 444 ; direction, 444-46 
Public ownership, 132; French ex- 
periment, 3153-54 ; French indus- 
try, 341 ; Great Britain, 147 ; op- 
ponents of, 147 ; United States, 
132 

Public Powers, French, relations be- 
tween, 25s 

Public Prosecutions, Director of, 
England, 183; functions, 140 
Public Prosecutor, Soviet Union, 
542, 547-48 ; functions, 547 
Public responsibilities, Britain, 129- 
35; Beveridge Report. 130-31 ; eco- 
nomic planning, 133-35; national 
minimum standards. 1 30 ; social re- 
sponsibilities, modern, 129-31 ; state, 
and economic life, 131-33; weak, 
protection of, 129-30 
Public responsibilities. France, 339- 
44 ; economic planning, 343-44 ; 
mixed corporation, 341 ; national- 
ization, 342-43 ; .social and labor 
standards, 339-40 ; state, in eco- 
nomic life, 340-43 ; state monop- 
olies, 341 

Public school system, British, 11, 
397 fn. 

Public sentiment, miscalculation of, 

115 

Public servants, United States, 151 
Public .service, national, Britain, 150- 
61; civil service. 151-61; public 
servant, 150-51, 160 
Public service, national, France, 358- 
65 ; strikes, 362-65 
Public service, supervision and in- 
centives. Soviet Union, 522-23 
Public welfare, 129-31 ; new concept, 
130 

Public Works, Minister of, France, 
railroads, 341 

Public Works and Transport Min*- 
istry, France, 347 

Publications, Communist Party, 445 
Publicity, party leader, 43 
Purge of the purgers, 500 


Purges, Communist Party, 472, 473 5 
industrial managers, 521 ; Nazism, 
630, 634-35; Soviet Union, 449. 
457 . 497-98, 524 ^ _ 

Puritans (members of extreme Prot- 
estant wing of Church of Eng- 
land), 21; Civil War, England, 21 
Purse and sword, traditional founda- 
tions of absolute authority, 452 

Quai d'Orsay (French Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs), 346 
Quarter Sessions, Court of, 188, 189, 

385 

Question period, House of Com- 
mons, 86-87 

B ueuille, Henri, recovery under, 335 
iiorurn, House of Commons, 81 

R.CFR. Rasscmblement des 

Cauches Rcpublicaincs 
R.P.F. See Rassemblcmetii du Peuple 
Frangais 

R.S.F.S.R. See Russian Soviet Fed- 
erated Socialist Republic 
Racial program, Nazism. 633 
Radical socialists, R.G.R. and, 290-92 
Radical Socialists : Blum govern- 
ment, 259 : Constitution, Fourth 
Republic, ratification, 267 ; free 
enterprise and laissez faire, 330 ; 
Leftist, 259 : National Assembly, 
seating arrangement. 313; news- 
paper, 248. 250 ; Popular Front 
(*935). 258-59; R.G.R. and, 290- 
93 ; strongholds, 304 ; Third Force, 
297 

Radio: British, t6. 17, 143-45; 

France. 250; mixed corporation, 
341 ; Nazi propaganda, 629: Soviet 
Union, 446; United States, 16, 
144-45 

Radiodtffuston Frangaise (French 
radio), 250 

Railrr)ads: French, 362; German, 
public enterprise, 700 ; national- 
ization, 132; state control, 341; 
transport tribunal, 545 ; women 
workers, 551 

Rally of the British People, 296 
Rally of the French People. See 
Rassemhlement du Peuple Frmigais 
Rally of Republicans of the Left. 
See Rassemblement des Gauches 
Rcpublicaincs 

Ramadicr, Paul ; Cabinet, 327. 332 ; 
Communist ministers expelled from 
Cabinet, 330 

Rapporteur (reporter), bill, presenta- 
tion, 320, 322 

Rapports pour avis (advisory re- 
ports), 320 

Rasputin, Grigori Efimovich, influ- 
ence, 454 

Rassemhlement des Gauches RCpub- 
licaincs (R.G.R. ), election statistics 
(1946), 280; radical socialists and, 
290-92 ; votes, November 1946 
election, department of Aude, 300 
Rassemhlement du Peuple Frangais 
(R.P.F.), 280, 293-96; audiences, 
304; De Gaulle, 239; dictatorial 
possibilities, 295-96 ; election 
(195O. 309; formation, 295-96; 
municipal elections, 293 ; organiza- 
tion program, 295 ; popular vote, 
289; support, 239, 243, 280; Third 
Force, 296-97 



Rate®: ta:^e$, English system, 368; 
taxes levied on occupied property, 
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Rathenau, Walter, criticism of policy, 
609 

Raw, Heinrich, economic boss of 
Eastern Germany, 700 

(district), Soviet Union, ad- 
ministrative division, sa8 
Rechtsstaaty the, German, 589 ; be- 
ginning, 599 

Reconstruction, Germany, govern- 
mental, in transition period, 652- 
55 ; I)olitical, 643-63 
Reconstruction and Urbanism, Min- 
istry, France, 347 

Recruitment, lack of established 
standards, Soviet, 521 
Red Army, 560, 567 
“Red" specialists, 520-21 ; training, 
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Red tape, 138 

Redress, for official acts, 395 
Reform, Germany, agrarian, 733-36 ; 
civil service, Germany, 704-707 ; 
Eastern Germany, 659-60; edu- 
cation, 728-30 

Reform Act (X832), 24, 26, 42 
Reform of Education, Commission 
on. 399-400 

Reformation Parliament, breach with 
Church of Rome, 20 
Retorrn.s : electoral, 23-24; social. 24 
Refugees, Germany, political groups, 
675-761 Western Germany, 577, 
583-84 

Region {oblast), .Soviet Union, ad- 
ministrative division, 528; Party 
org.'.nization, 476 

Regiotial administration : British co- 
operation. 2 to; France, 369 
Raich, Cierman, 580 ; executive, 605- 
606; Eiinder and, 613-14; niember- 
.states and. 605 
Reich Food Estate. 636 
Reich Transport Ministry, 700 
Rcichsgcricht, 720 
Rekhsrat, see P^ederal Council 
Reichstag, sec Parliament, Germany 
Reign of Terror, France, 35, 253, 

273 , , 

Reinsurance Inind, 353 
Reith. Sir John. 143 
Relief and public welfare, France, 
367 . „ 

Religion : British politics, influence 
on, 7-9 ; British trade union and 
socialist movement, influence in, 
9 ; controversy, 239 ; E' ranee, 238- 
39 ; freedom of, Soviet Constitu- 
tion, 462; Germany, 581-82; Marx- 
ism, 438 ; political issue, 238 ; So- 
viet Union, 439-40, 462 ; wars of, 
252 

Rembrandt, Germanization, 587 
Renault automobile works : authori- 
tarian administration. 352 ; na- 
tionalization, 343; Nazis, collabo- 
ration with, 343 /«• 

Reorientation, Cierman, 646-48 ; Al- 
lied respon.sibilities, 647-48 ; evi- 
dence of failure, 646-47 ; German 
causes, 647 

Reparations-paying countries, eco- 
nomic stability, 558 
Reparations policy, Soviet Union, 
557-58 

Replastering, French ministries, 262, 
264 
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Representatioii, proportional, Reichs^ 

tOrQy 614-15 

Representation and poptilation, 24 
Representation of the People Acts 
of 1948, 61, 63 

Representative Bureaucracy (Kings- 
ley), 160, 524 

Representatives, Soviet elections, 
choice of, 485-86 

Republic, Council of the, France, 
267, 310, 323-25 ; amendment, 271 ; 
bills, 323 ; Communists, 284 ; com- 
position, 323 ; Constitution revi- 
sion, 270-71 ; elections, 323 ; 
M.R.P. members, 290; National 
Assembly, 310, 323, 325; native 
representation, 411-12; powers, 

323-25 

Republican Democratic Federation, 
socially conservative, 259 
Republican Independents, seating ar- 
rangement National Assembly, 313 
Republican Party, United States, 
votes, 470 

Republican Party of Liberty, policy, 
292 

Republicans. French, anticlerical, 
256; Dreyfus affair, 257; Left, 
260 : Leftist parties, discipline, 261 
Rerum tiovaritm, Pope Leo XIII, 591 
Reshaping of French Democracy, 
Wright, 312 

Resistance Council, works commit- 
tees, 400 

Resistance movement, France, 265- 
66, 277-78; Catholic activity, 238- 
39 ; press, 250 
Resources, Germany, 577-78 
Rest homes, Soviet Union, 553, 554 
Return from the USS.R. (Giae), 
445 fn. 

Reunion, department of France, 368, 
409 

Reuters, news agency, 15 
Revenue. Soviet Union, sources, 515 
Review ; administrative tribunals, 
193; Court of Cassation, 390 
Revolution ; Five-Year Plans, 537- 
38 ; France, tradition, 366 ; or- 
ganization, 466 ; revolutionaries, 
professional. 465-66. 472; "revolu- 
tionary consciousness," 537, 543 ; 
revolutionary government, form, 
483 ; Russia, transformation, 467 ; 
Russia, tribunals, 536 ; Soviet Un- 
ion, revolutionary justice, 547 
Revolution of 1848, 60 1, 603 
Rewards, for achievements, Soviet 
Union, 523 

Reynolds News, political bias, 15 
Rhineland, ceded to Prussia, 601 ; 

Germany, control, 414 
Rhodesia, Southern : Conference of 
Prime Ministers, 218; self-gov- 
ernment by white population, 309 
Rhone, river, France, 234 
Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, 
Due de, influence, 252 
Right and Rightists, France : anti- 
Semitism, 258 ; big business, in- 
terests, 342 ; Constitution, Fourth 
Republic, ratification, 268 ; elec- 
tions, 261; executive, strong, 326; 
extremists, 231, 232; national or- 
ganization, 292-93 ; new’spapers, 
248 -49 1 parties, 259 ; social re- 
form, 276 ; totalitarianism, 239 
Right Road for Britain, 54 
Rightist activism, Weimar Republic, 
619 
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Rights ; of mah, 272-73 ; personal 
lations, 539; social and econotnic, 
538 ; Soviet citizens, 538 ; work, hy^ 
product of full employment, 538 
Roads, responsibilities for, France, 
367 

Robe Rouge, La (Brieux), play, 389 
Robson, Professor William A,, 493 
Rohm, Ernst, executed by Nazis, 630 
Roman law: codes of, 378; France, 
377. 378, 380 ; general principles, 
177; influence, 378-79 
Romanov dynasty, establishment, 451 
Romans: England and Scotland, 7; 
France, 236 

Romanticism, German, 589 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano : admin- 
istrative re-organization, proposals, 
350; death, public grief, 124; 
Democratic Congressmen, purge 
of, 44; Fascist aggression, warn- 
ing of menace of, 568; political 
devotion to, 45 ; press conferences, 
89; public appeals, 122; Supreme 
Court reform, 29, 117; third term, 
28 

Roosevelt, Theodore, political devo- 
tion to, 45 

Rosenberg, Alfred, philosophy of 
Nazism, 626 

Ross, J. F- S-, on membership of the 
House of Commons, 71 
Rothermere, Viscount (Harold Sid- 
ney Harmsworth), newspaper chain, 
14 

“Rotten boroughs," 23, 24 
Rouen, France: mayor, 374; regional 
divisions, 369 

“Roundheads," Puritan, Civil War, 
Z3 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques : influence, 
272. 273; origin, 274 
Royal Air Force, lines of communi- 
cation. 219 

Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 
47 

Royal Commission : press, inquiry 
into ownership, 15, 98; published 
reports, 94: “working parties," 148 
Royalists, French : Boulanger fiasco, 
256-57 : Dreyfus affair, 257 
Royalty, British : authority, limita- 
tions, 18-19, 21-22; education, 128; 
popularity, 123 ; prestige, 123-24 
Ruble: control by, 515-16; value, 
442 fn, 

Ruhr, Germany: control, 414; issue, 
655-56 

Ruhr Authority, 655 

Ruhr River, coal resources, 577-78 

Rule of analogy, Soviet Llnion, 537, 

540 

Rule of Law, 3t, 174, 191; concep- 
tion, 548; Dicey quoted on, 191, 
192 

Rule of precedent : common law, 176 ; 

local courts, 541 
Rule of the majority, 272 
Ruler, all-protecting father, 124, 496 
Ruling class: Britain, 154; France, 
242 ; Germany, 599, 606-608 
Rumania ; economic collaboration 
agreement, Soviet Union, 558; in- 
demnities, 5S7'S8; oil, indemnity 
payment, Soviet Union, 558 ; 
peace treaties, 559» 561; Soviet 
control, 568 ; Soviet Union, join- 
ing, 460 

Rumanian Peace Treaty (1947), $59 
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Rural districts, local government, 
166^67 

Russdl, Bertrand, 144 
Russia: church identified with upper 
classes, 9; current attitudes, 440- 
41 ; eastern, Tartar domination, 
431 ; European and Asiatic, 431 ; 
German policies, 74'2-43 : indus- 
trialization, 482 ; Japan, war 
against, 45 45^; knowledge, 
eagerness for, 549; liberalism, 453 ; 
New Party Charter, text, 780-87 ; 
Orthodox Russians, 438 ; political 
development, 45 r ; political inno- 
vations, 18; power expansion, 431 ; 
Revolution (1905), 451, 455, 483; 
Revolution (1917), 436» 453“55f 
483, 536; sectionalism, 579; Stalin 
Constitution (1936), text, 77*“79i 
territory expansion, 434 ; war- 
time policies, 440; waterways, 431 ; 
western, control by Poland and 
Lithuania, 431 ; women, change in 
status of, 551. See also Soviet 
Union 

Russia in Flux (Maynard), 44 1 fn. 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), 460 
Russo-Japanese War (1904), 451, 
452 

Rykov, Aleksei : eliminated by Stalin, 
457 ; executed, 497 

S.A. See Storm Troopers 
S.E.D. See Socialist Unity Party 
S.F.LO. See Section Fran^aisc de 
rinternatioiujle Ouvri^re 
S.N.E.P. See SocUte Nationale dcs 
Entreprises de Presse 
S.P.D. Sec Social Democratic Party 
S.S. (Protective Formation), 638 
Saar Valley, control, 414, 576, 742 
Sabotage, use of, 362 
Sackville-We.st, Edward, 144 
St, Bartholomew Massacre, 450 
St, Pierre, French Empire, 408, 409 ; 
suffrage, 412 

Saint-Simon, Louis, Due de, influ- 
ence, 274 

Salc.s tax, Soviet Union, 515, 527 
Salisbury, Marquis of, quoted on 
legislative delay, J07 
Samuel, Herbert Louis, Viscount, 
House of Lords, efficiency, quoted’, 
104 

San Francisco Peace Treaty, 195 

564 

Sangnier, Marc, Sillon movement, 
276 

Sanitation, compulson^ rules, 129 
Sanitoria, Soviet Union, 553-54 
Satellite countries, Soviet Union, 
559-61 ; Cominform, 566 
Savings accounts, Soviet Union, 442 
Schiller, Johann C. F., political phi- 
losophy, 588; quoted on majority 
rule, 592 

Schlesinger, Rudolf, quoted on So- 
viet law, 537 

Schmitt, Carl, political philosophy, 
593 

School Department, Communist 
Party, 481 

Schools: denominational, 397 i 

France, 246-47, 397-9^8, 399 ; free 
meals, 130; (^reat Britain, 195-96; 
religious education, 265 ; secondary 
schools, France, 397 ; Germany, 
728-30; Soviet Union, 550-51; 
United States, 195, 196 


INDEX 

Schumacher, Kurt, SPD leader, 670, 
671 

Schuman, Robert : all-Socialist min- 
istry under, 290 ; Cabinet formed 
by, 330 ; leader M.R.P., 288 ; Min- 
ister of Finance, 322 ; Ministry, 
p8; questions of confidence, 333 
Schuman Plan, 223, 415-17, 655, 
737 

Schumann, Maurice, leader M.R.P., 
288 

Scotland: education, 196 /n.; House 
of Lords, highest court, 187; legal 
rules and institutions, tysfn.; lo- 
cal consciousness, 6 ; local govern- 
ment, 162 fn.; peers. House of 
Lords, 103, 105; Presbyterian 

Church, 8; union with England, 21 
Scotland, Secretary of State for, 
British Cabinet member, 110 
Scrutin public, ballot, 321 
Secession, principle, 461 
Second Empire, France, 255; de- 
stroyed, 276 

Secret police, Germany, 637, 638-39 ; 
Russia, 516 

Secretaire de la ville, local official, 
375 

Secretariat : Communist Party, 478, 
480 ; interlocking directorate, 500 
Secretary-Cieneral of the Party, 
Stalin, 495 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
judicial administration, 183 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
British, 139 

Section, soviet division. 530-31 
Section Francaisc de I' Internationale 
Ouvri^re (S.F.LO.), 285-86; Third 
Force, 296-97 

Sectionalism, England, 41 ; Germany, 

578-79 

Sections and departments, relation, 
533 

Security Council of the United Na- 
tions, 564 

Security Service (SD), 638 
Sedition, 29 

Segregation, educational, France. 397 
Seine : Council for the Department 
of, 391 ; department of, France, 
372, 375 ; Prefect, 375 
Seine, river, France, 234 
Selected Works (Lenin), 448 fn. 
Self-criticism, Soviet Union, 446 
Self-government: British Empire, 
409; French, 412; Russian people, 
451-52 

Senate, French : elections, 263 ; or- 
ganization, 255 ; political group- 
ings, 259 

Senegal. French Empire, 409 ; suf- 
frage, 412 

“Sense of justice of the toiling 
classes,'* Statute on the Courts, 
537 

Separation Law, France, 257 
Seven-hour day, right to, Soviet Un- 
ion, 538, 539 

Seventh Party Congress, 474 
Shadow Cabinet (leaders of the Op- 
position), 81 

Shakespeare, William, Germanization, 
587 ; quoted, 7 

Shaw. George Bernard, quoted on 
Fabian Society, 38; quoted, 7^2 
Shock worker, 554 
Shop committee, staff organization, 
532 

Shop steward, office of, 340 


Short-term loans, control, Soviet Un> 
ion, 515 

Sho.stakovicli, Dimitri, music at- 
tacked, 447 

Shvernik, Nikolai, Chairman of the 
Presidium, 501 

Siberia, pre-war levels in heavy in- 
dustry, 50s 
Sillon movement, 276 
Simon, Jules, Premier, Third Re- 
public, 256 

Simonstown, Royal Navy treaty 
rights, 214 /«. 

Single-member constituencies, 75 
Single-party government, 326-27 ; So- 
viet Union. 470-72 
Sino- Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Assistance, 
561 

Six-day working week, France, 339 
Sixteenth of May, 1877, 256, 261 
Sixteenth Party Congress (1930), 475 
Skeleton legislation, 351. 365 
Skylines, uniformly beautiful in all 
Soviet cities, 533 
Slander, 29 

Slave labor, Soviet Union, 449 
Slovakia. Russian po.ssession, 434 
Slum clearance, 130 
Smith, Adam, leaching, 36, 590 
Smith, Walter Bedell, forced labor, 
S»9 

Smolensk, U.S.S.R.. 431 
Social Assistance. Ministry for, 554 
Social democracy, political democracy 
dependent on, 128 
Social Democratic Federation, 38 
Social Democratic Labor Party, Rus- 
sian, 465 

Social Democratic Party (SPD), 608, 
666, 669-71; history, 669-70 ; pol- 
icies and chances, 670-71; present 
organization, 670 

Social forces, Weimar Republic, 619 
Social inequality, evils of, 225 
Social insurance, 197 ; (^ermany, 731- 
32; Soviet Union, 554 
Social Insurance and Allied Services 
(Beveridge), 130 

Social purposes elevated above in- 
dividual rights, 537 
Social reform : Blum government, 
258-59; demand for in France, 276 
Social Revolutionaries, elimination, 

Social rights : civil servants, French, 
361-62; Soviet Constitution, 462- 
63: Weimar Republic. 618 
Social Security. British, 130. 197- 
203, 403; cost, 201-3; electoral 
program, part of. i r ; family allow- 
ances, 1 97-98 ; health service, na- 
tional, 199-200; housing, 200-201; 
insurance, national, 198; party 
programs, 58-60 ; town and coun- 
try planning, 200-201 
Social Security, France, 402-403 ; 
comprehensive, 339, 340 ; contribu- 
tions, 403 

Social Security, Germany, 731-33; 

social insurance, 731-32 
Social services : British colonies, 209 ; 

Soviet Union, 553-54 
Social welfare, France, 339 
Social welfare programs, British, 
13 o- 3 Ji 195; reconciling with in- 
dividual liberty, 37 ; total cost, 
201-203 

Socialism, British, 37-39, 45-46 ; 

and/or democracy, 3 ; battle 



against, 54; characteristic, 38; 
doctrinaire, 38 ; expansion, 38 ; 
peculiar cast, 38 ; religion, influ- 
ence in, 9: threat, 53 
Socialism: Christian, France, 247, 
276; Marxian, 375-76; use of 
word, 427 fn. 

Socialism, German, 590-91 ; reform, 
590-0 T 

Socialism to Communism, transition, 

504-505. 507 

Socialist Medical Association, 45 
Socialist Revolutionaries, radical 
peasant party, 452 ; split with 
Communists. 471 
Socialist Reich Party, 675 
Socialist Unity Party (SED), 583, 
653^ 659, 669, 676-77 ; develop- 
ment and organization, 676-77 ; 
program and policies, O77 
Socialists : aim. 433 ; bourgeois revo- 
lution, 437 ; British .societies, 45-46 ; 
bureaucrats, Labor Party, 60 : dic- 
tatorship, 47 ; justice, conscious- 
ness of. 536; Marxist, 38, 427/w.; 
Soviet Union, 472-73 ; World War 
. ^75 

Socialists. France: anticlerical pro- 
gressives, 239; Blum cabinet, 326; 
Center, nun c towards. 260 : comity 
dircctcnr, 287 ; Constitution, Fourth 
Republic, rntibcation. 267-68; 
Dreyfus affair, 257 : Commuiiist 
direction, 281 ; different chapels 
within, 275 ; divided against itself, 
285 : early French, teachings. 274- 
75 : election, Fourth Revniblic, 267 ; 
election, November IQ46, 308; 

farmers, protection, 240 ; left-wing 
ad<»pt name of Communists, 275 ; 
Leftist, 250; kical organizations. 
287-88 ; meetings, audiences. 303 ; 
National Assembly, seating ar- 
rangement, 313; nationalization, 
354-55’. organization, 287-88; 
planned economy. 330 : policy, 285- 
87: I'opnlar Front O935), 258- 
59; press, 248, 240: VM'oportional 
representation. 372 ; Second Em- 
pire, support of, 255: strongholds, 
304 : support. 240 ; voters, 288 ; 
votes, November 1946 election, de- 
partment of Aude, 300 ; votes. No- 
vember 1946 election, department 
of Dr)u1>s, 297 

Socialized medicine, 199-200 
Socicle Nationalc dcs Jiiitrcprises de 
Pres sc (S.N.E.P.), 249 
Society : Britisli structure. 202 ; eco- 
nomic and social needs, 175: in- 
dustrial evils of modern, 38; ob- 
jective of. 37 : reconstruction, 38 
Society : German, atomization. Na- 
zism, 633-35 : problems, 727-36 
Soir CV, circulation. 250 
Solicitor, ofiice lawyer, 179-80 
Solicitor-General, England, 183; 
functions, 140 

Solkbozbank, Soviet Union, 516 
Somaliland. French colony, 409 
South Africa. 213; British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 204. 212: Brit- 
ish influence, 4; colonies of settle- 
ment. 213; Conference of Prime 
Ministers, 218; defense forces, 
2f9; description, 213: Dominion 
status, 209, 2iy, Europeans, 213. 
2i$\ George Vi’s visit. 217; Gov- 
ernor-General, 217: Imperial De- 
fence, Committee of, 218; king of. 
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127; mandatory or trustee powers, 
208; Near East policies, British, 
216-17; Privy Council, appeals to, 
216; Statute of Westminster, 216 ; 
wartime contributions, 215 ; World 
War II, 217 
South America, 205 
South Pacific Commission, 210, 413 
Sovereign immunity doctrine, 192 
Sovereignty, principle of, 272 
Soviet Cabinet (Council of People’s 
Commissars), 449 

Soviet Council of Trade Unions, 5x9 
Soviet experiment, significance, 423- 
30 ; infallibility and authority, So- 
viet concept, 423-24 ; Lenin’s ideas, 
426-30 ; Marx’s ideas, 424-26 
Soviet Information Bulletin : election 
activity, quoted, 487 ; pre-election 
report, quoted, 486-87 
Soinct Legal Theory (Schlesinger) , 

Soviet of Nationalities, 460, 485 ; 

membership. 489 ; power, 489 
Soviet of the Union, 460, 485 ; mem- 
bership, 489 : power, 489 
Soviet of Working People’s Deputies, 
528 

Soviet Planning Commission, 514 
Soviet-Polish Treaty (August 1945), 
559 

Soviet propaganda : agreement with 
Oeat Britain and United States, 
565 /m. ; in foreign countries by 
native citizens, 565-66 
.Soviet-Rumanian Agreement (June 
28, 1940). 559 

Soviet .society, classless nature, 525 
Soviet Union : accomplishments, 506 ; 
boundaries, 430 ; Communism, use 
of word, 427 /m.; diplomacy, 564- 
65 : economic agreements, American 
objections, 458-59 ; France, sup- 
port, 415; geography, 431-32; Ger- 
man attack, 265 ; Hitler, pact of 
friendship with, 488 ; industrial 
competition, 204; Marshall Plan, 
opposition. 415; military position 
in central Europe, 415; Nazi at- 
tack, 219; official and private ac- 
tivities, 358 ; policies, opposition to. 
222 ; policy, 47 ; population, 430. 
441 ; production, use of force and 
fear to stimulate, 227 ; rule of law, 
174; size, 430-31; unit, 431; 
voters, choice of parties, 41 ; works 
committees, 401-402. Sec also Rus- 
sia ; Supreme Soviet 
S(>viets (governmental organizations), 
483-93 : before 1^36, 4R4 ; councils 
of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies, 
455 ; defined. 483 ; each one a mini- 
ature Supreme Soviet, 525 ; elec- 
tions, 485-88 ; executive organs, 
529 /«. ; local authority, 529: local 
functions, 529 ; locally elected, 525 ; 
meetings, 530; nature, 483-85; 
power, 534 : size. 530 ; suppression 
(1950), 483 

Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. 483 

Soviets of Workers’ Deputies, Coun- 
cils of, 483 

Soviets of Working People’s Depu- 
ties, 485 

Soidthos (state farms), 509 

Spain : CathoIici.sm, 20 ; Civil War, 

259 

Speaker, British Parliament : an- 
nouncement preceding debate, 


CV: 

quoted, 92 ; authority, 78 ; debate, 
conducting:, 89 ; election, 77 ; House 
of Commons, 77, 79 ; re-election, 
79 ; throne, 80 

Speaker, House of Representatives, 
United States, 79 
Special courts, France, 384-85 
Special Jurors, 182 
Special party committees, 94 
Specialized committees, 94 
Spectator: influence, 16; quoted, Wil- 
liam IV obituary, 123 
Splitting a ticket, 300 
Spoils system, 15X, 358; local gov- 
ernment, 1 71 

Stabilization, price and wage, 134 
Stadtrat, local government organ, 715 
Stael, Madame de, on German na- 
tional character, 586 
Staff agencies, ministries, 141 
Staff organizations, local government 
departments, 532-33 
Stahl, Friedrich Julius, legitimism 
doctrine, 591 

Stakhanov workers, 517-18, SS4 > 
women, 551 

Stalin, Joseph : accession to power, 
471 ; administration, control of, 
499 ; administrative ability, 499 ; 
adulation, 496-97 ; career, 495-96 ; 
Comintern, quoted on, 566 ; Com- 
missar of Nationalities, 435 ; Com- 
munist Party, qxioted on, 468, 474, 
475. 479 1 control of the machine, 
496; criticism. 475, 491 ; decisions, 
arriving at, 498 ; democracy, quoted 
on, 463 ; economic plans, quoted on, 
502; Five-Year Plan, objectives, 
506 ; function resembles British 
Prime Minister’s, 499 ; on heavy 
industry, 505-506 ; Howard, Roy, 
interview with, 485 ; industrial 
managers, 522 ; industrialization, 
quoted on, 506 ; infallibility and 
leadership, 496; intra-party discus- 
sion, quoted on, 475 ; legislative 
power in Soviet Union, quoted on, 
492-93 ; Left opposition, 457; Le- 
nin’s successor, 430 ; mass popular- 
ity, cultivation, 496 ; nationality, 
theory of, 495; NEP, 457; one- 
party system, quoted on, 471-72; 
parties, quoted on, 470 ; Party, com- 
parison with an army, 478 : Party 
discipline under, 475 ; Party mem- 
ber qualifications, quoted on, 472 ; 
planning, quoted on. 513; political 
theory, 430 ; position consolidated. 
566 ; position in Soviet Union, 284 ; 
power, 469, 480 : power consolida- 
tion, 457 ; pre election address 
(1946), quoted, 488; Prime Minis- 
ter, official position, 469 ; public ap- 
pearances, 496 ; responsible to party 
and public organs, 571 ; Right op- 
jjosition, 457 ; rise to power, 495 ; 
secession principle, 461 ; Secretary- 
General of the Party, 495 ; social 
security provisions, 553 ; struggle 
for power, 457 ; successor to, 499- 
5 f>o 

Stalin Constitution (1936), text, 771- 
79 

Standard of living : national minU 
mum. 340 ; Soviet Union, 456, 568 
Standing committee.s ; department 
council, 373 ; Members of Parlia- 
ment, 93-94 

Standing magistrates {magistratur0 
debout), 382 
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Sta,nding Orders, of the House of 
Commons, 97 

Stare ^iecisis (binding force of prece- 
dent), 380, 381 

State : acts undertaken in sovereign 
capacity, 394 ; industrialized, re- 
sponsibilities, 134; liability for of- 
ficial acts, 393 ; organ of suppres- 
sion, 428 ; predominance, 226-27 ; 
responsibility, new conception, 129- 
30 ; role of, 13-14 ; withering away, 
426, 428, 429, 536 ; State, and eco- 
nomic life, British, 131-33; eco- 
nomic planning, i33*,35; private 
enterprise, aiding, 13 1 
State, Council of (Conseil d*Btat), 
France, 350-51, 392-93; adminis- 
trative section, 349 ; administrative 
work, 392; popularity, 394; pro- 
cedure, ,^9^-93 ; verdi its, 395 
State, Ministers of, France, 327 
State and Revolution, The (Lenin), 
428 

State Bank, Soviet Union, 515-16 
State Board of Arbitration, 546 
State Commission for the Electrifica- 
tion of Russia (Goelro), 503 
State Control, Ministry of, Soviet 
Union, political police, direction, 
499 

State Council on Greek Orthodox 
Church Affairs, 440 
State farms {sovkhoz), 509 
State government, Germany, 708-11; 
centralism versus states-rights, 709- 
10; internal land organization, 
71 1 ; Lander viability, 710-11; 
problems, 708-11; territorial reor- 
ganization, 709 

State interference, freedom from, 535 
State Labor Reserves, factory schools 
training ground for, 517, 550-51 
State Manufacturing Service, France, 
341 

State monopolies, France, 341 
State ownership, British industries, 
59-60 

State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan), Soviet Union, 502 fn., 503, 
507, 512-14; departments, 513-^4; 
Eastern Gerntany, 700 ; functions. 
512; organization, 513-14; plan, 
operation, 513; plan, preparing, 

State Security, Ministry of, Soviet 
Union, 516; political police, direc- 
tion, 499 

State trading : American opposition, 
558-59; Soviet Union, 512, 558 
States, Carman, government, 708-16; 
Lander, 613-14; philosophic con- 
cet>t, 592 ; territorial, 597*98 ; uni- 
fication, 603 

Statesman, Western, public opinion 
support, 499 

Status, society of, West Germany, $85 
Statute law r common law overrides, 
177; English law, 175, 177; writ- 
ten law, 175, 177 
Statute of the Press, 249 
Statute of Westminster (1931), 215, 
216; appeals to Privy (Council, abo- 
lition, 216 

Statutes formula, 20 ; important, 25- 
26 

Statutory law, England, 379-80 
Statutory Rules and Orders, Parlia- 
ment, 136 

Stavisky, Serge, financial scandal, 258 
Steering Committee, functions, 149 


Stendlial (Marie Henri Beyle), 
French codes, lesson in style, 378 
Sterilization program, Nazism, 633 
Sterling area, 219 
Sterling balances, 219 
Stimson, Henry, iii 
Stinnes-Legien agreement, 612 
Stipendiary Magistrates, 140, 181 fn., 
183, 188 

Stirner, Max, The Individual and His 
Own, 589 

Stock Exchange, London, 17 1 
Stolypin, Petr Arkadevich, division 
of land, 454 

Storm Troopers (SA), 626, 630 
Strategic position, Germany, 578-79 
Strauss, George, lat 
Strikes: civil servants, 156; Commu- 
nist-inspired, France, 282 ; France, 
nation-wide sit-down, 340 ; public 
service, 362 ; right to strike. 362 ; 
spread of under Communist leader- 
ship, 315 

Subsidized housing, 200 
Succession, to British Crown, change 
in order of, 217 

Suffrage, British : extension 24, 34, 
37, 42, 43, 72 ; female, 24 ; male, 
24 ; reform, 23-24, 42, 43 ; univer- 
sal, 26 

Suffrage, Soviet Union, 458 ; Soviet 
Constitution, 485 ; universal, 484 
Suit against the state, torts, 395 
Suits for libel, civil servant, French. 
361 

Summary jurisdiction, trials w’ithout 
a jury, 188 

"Super-powers" in the w^^rld, 556 
Superannuation allowances, Soviet 
Union, 553 

Superior Council of the Magistrature, 
380, 383. 389. 390 

Superior Council of the Public Serv- 
ice, 361 ; commissions paritaires, 

363 

Superior courts. Soviet Union : cassa- 
tional jurisdiction, 544 : establish- 
ing. 537 ; Union Republics, 544 
Supply, Ministry of, British, 138 
Supreme Council of the Public Serv- 
ice, 349 

Supreme Court, Germany, 720-21 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 184 
Supreme Court of the Union, Soviet, 
543 ; function, 546 ; original juris- 
diction, 544 ; review, 544 
Supreme Secret Council, of Catherine 
L 452 

Supreme Soviet, 460, 468, 483, 488- 
93 ; auditorium, 488 ; chambers, 
485 ; Communist Party members, 
468-69 ; critic of government, 490- 
91; delegates, 436; disagreements. 
489 ; education and inspiration, 
491 ; electoral function. 490; func- 
tions, 490-92; legislation, 491-92; 
legislative commissions, 490 ; meet- 
ings, 49 492, 530; membership, 

489 ; Presidium, 489-90 ; procedure, 
492-93 ; regulations governing elec- 
tions to, 485 ; responsibility regard- 
ing constitutionality, 546 ; struc- 
ture and organization, 489 ; symbol 
of social and national equality, 
488 ; vote, 468 

Surplus value, Marx’s theory, 425 
Surpluses, collective farms, 510 
Survey of the History of Ukrainian 
Literature, A, 437 
Synagogues, Soviet Union, 439 fn. 


'*Syndkal, le dtoit** trade union or- 
ganization, 362 fn. 

Syndicalist doctrine, 362 
Syndicats (civil service unions), 362 
Syria, riots, 409 

T.U.C. See Trades Union Congress 
Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 ; literacy, 436 
Taft-Hartley Act (1947), 156 
TagUche Rundschau, Soviet organ, 
594 

Tanganyika, Africa : socialized farm- 
ing development, 210; United Na- 
tions trusteeship, 208 
Tardieu, Andre, undersecretary, 345 
Tariff system, France, 413 
Tartars, Manchu tribe : power, 433- 
34 ; Russia, domination, 434 
TASS, government new^s agency, 445 
Tawney, R. H., Fabian Society, 38 
Taxation: power of, 132; without 
parliamentary representation, 23 fn. 
Taxation, France, 348 
Taxation. Soviet Union,- 515; prop- 
erty, 527 

Taylor, A j. P., The Course of Ger- 
man History, $96 fn. 

Teachers, directives, Soviet Union, 

Teachers' Federation. 362 
Technical committees (paritaires), 
3<>3 

Technicum (institution attached to 
particular industry), 550 
Teknoeksport, foreign trading com- 
pany, 5JI 

Telecommunication, national control, 
132 

Telephones and telegraph, France, 341 
Television, France, 250 
Temple, William, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, advocate of radical eco- 
nomic reform. 9 
Temps, French newspaper, 248 
Ten- Year Development Plans, 210 
Tenant farmers, Great Britain, 240 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 142 fn., 
147. '58, 220 

Tenth Congress of Trade Unions, 579 
Tenth Party Congress (1921), 474 
Territorial -productive principle, 509 
Territorial .states, (German , 597-98 
Territory : acquisition by conquest. 

35 ; mandate or trusteeship, 208 
Territory (krai). Soviet Union, ad- 
ministrative division, 528 ; Party 
organization, 476 

Terror : and propaganda, combined 
use, 449; as an institution, 637; 
deliberate use of, 570; opponents 
of Communist Party, 497 ; “revolu- 
tionary justice," 547 ; weapon of 
Cormmmist Party, 449, 471 
Teutonic conquerors, 236 
Theater: municipal, 367; propaganda 
instrument, 446-47 

Third Force, party, France, 239, 296- 
97 ; Auriol, 337-38 
Third International, 275, 566 
Third Republic, France, 255-65 ; 
Boulanger episode, 256-57 ; charac- 
teristics and infiuerice, 259-65 ; 
coalition governments, 261-62, 264 ; 
collapse, 266; corruption, 256; 
Dreyfus affair, 257 ; early crises, 
^SS-58; elections, indirect, 263-64; 
end of, 265 ; established, 242, 255 ; 
executive, weakness of, 262-63 ; 
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Fpurth and, cdniparison, i 

government weakness, 301 ; inter- 
war period, 258-59 ; ministerial in- 
stability, 261-62; multi-party sys- 
tem, 259-60 ; party discipline, 260- 
61 ; party group, 280 ; political her- 
itage, 255-59; popular front, 258- 
59; Premier, position of, 33a; re- 
sponsibility, lack of, 264-65 ; uni- 
versal suffrage, 263, 266 
Thirteenth Party Congress (19^4). 
475 

Thirty Years' War, 598 
This is the Road, Conservative Party 
manifesto, 59 

Thorez, Maurice, Communist leader, 
233. 282, 283 

Thoughts Concerning the Limits of 
State Action, von Humboldt, 588 
Thousand- Year-Realm of socialism, 
590 

Throne : and altar, alliance, 438 ; 
British, order of succession, 22 ; 
Russian, orderly succession to, 450 
Time of Troubles (1584-1613), Rus- 
sia, 452 

Times, London : control, 1 7 ; George 
IV obituary, quoted, 123; incor- 
ruptibility, 248; influence, i6 
Titles. France, 242 
Tito, Marshal, break with Moscow, 
567 ; head of Communist Party in 
Yugoslavia, 567 
Tobacco monopoly, France, 341 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, quoted on lo- 
cal government, 162 
Togoland, Africa : French mandate, 
499 ; United Nations trusteeship, 
208 

Tomsky, Mikhail ; eliminated by 
Stalin, 457 ; suicide, 497 
Tories, British : in power, 23 ; name 
changed to Conservatives, 24, 33 ; 
social reform, 24 

Torts ; state agents, liability, 393 ; 

suit against the state, 395 
Toulouse, France, regional divisions, 

369 

Town and Country Act (1947). 200- 
201 

Town and country planning. Great 
Britain, 200-201 

Town and Country Planning, Minis- 
try, British, 173, 201; functions. 
140 

Town-hamlets, Soviet Union, 528 
Towns, Soviet Union, 528 
Tractor drivers, women, 551 
Trade, Board of, British : functions, 
140; Joint Industrial Council, 157; 
proposal for planned location of 
industry, 201 

Trade, intra-Common wealth, 220 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Bill, 90 

Trade Joint Councils, 157 
Trade policies, international, 219-20 
Trade Union Congress, 53 
Trade unions, British, 38-39.. 4 ^ ; 
bosses. Labor Party, 54; Commu- 
nist Party, S7“58 ; Labor Party af- 
filiation fee. 4b ; political funds. 
46; power restraint, S3: religion, 
influence in, 9 , 

Trade unions, France, 339; mana- 
gerial responsibilities, 40 1 
Trade unions, Germany, 732-33 
Trade Unions, Soviet Union, 518-19; 
leaders, 565 ; social insurance bene- 
fits, 554 


Tradea Dispute Act (1927), 156 
Trades Union Confess (T.U.C.), 
lo; General Council, 158; National 
Council of Labor, 52 
Traditionalists, 273-74 
Transport, Ministry of, British, func- 
tions, 140 

Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, 158; membership, 46 
Transport House (Central Office La- 
bor Part^, so, 56 
Transport Tribunal, 147 
Traveling judges, Twelfth Century, 
176, 186 

Treasury, British, 137, 141-42, 

347, 349 ; control over public 

money, 141; criticisms, 142; Di- 
rector of Training, 156; economy- 
minded, 142; overriding, 141 ; per- 
sonnel, 156 

Treasury, Junior Lords of, British 
Cabinet members, 110 
Treasury Board, British, 137 
Treaty of Westphalia, 598 
Trcitschke, Heinrich von, political 
theory, 591 

Trespass, civil offense, 174 
Trevelyan, G. M., 144 
Trial : by his peers, 181 ; by jury, 18, 
30; procedure, 189-91; summary 
jurisdiction, 188; without jury, 182 
Tribunal dos Conflits (Tribunal of 
Conflicts), 39 T, 393 
Tribunals, administrative, 193-94 
Tribunals of First Instance, France, 
385-86 

Tribune, influence, 16 
Trincomalee, port, Royal Navy rights 
to, 214 

Tripartism, regime of, 342 
Tronoh-Malayan tin companies, 64 
Trotsky, Leon: assassination, 449, 
497 ; exile, 497 ; leadership, 495 ; 
Lenin’s successor, 496 ; right of 
intra-party discussion, 475 ; strug- 
gle for power, 457 
Trotskyites, elimination, 565 
Trud (trade union paper), 445 
Trust, law of property, 176-77 
Trusts, Soviet Union, 531-32; budget- 
ing, 532 ; industrial enterprises, 508 
Truth, relative to interests of a class, 
444 

Tsars: churcli control, 438; fathers 
of their people, 497 
Tsardom, 454-55; autocracy, 450-51, 
466 ; beyond challenge, 45 1 ; over- 
dirown, 454 

Tsekombank, Soviet Union, 516 
Tudor absolutism, 20-21 
Tunis, Africa: suffrage, 410; tariff 
system, 413 

Tunisia, Africa : associated states, 
410 ; French Empire, 405 ; pro- 
tectorate, 409 

Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 ; literacy, 436 

Turnover (general sales) tax, 515, 

527 

Tutellc administrative, administrative 
guardianship. 371 

Tweedsmuir, Lord (John Buchan), 
Governor-General of Canada, 218 
Two hundred families, France, 242 
Two-Party system, 41, 308-309; 

France, ^08-309; function, 70; 
Great Britain, 264, 309; United 
States, 309 

Two-power standard, naval, 204 


Typists, standard day*s work, Sdviet 
Union, 517 

U.D.S.R. See Union D^mocraH^f^ el 
SociaUste de lu Resistance 
Uganda, Africa: exports, 209 ; pro- 
tectorate, 208 

Ukraine, 435; cultural purge, 437; 

literary publications, 437 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
460 

Ulbricht, Walter, leadership of Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 677, 695 
Ulster Unionist (Conservative Party), 
66 

Undersecretary, semipolitical figure, 
345 

Unemployment : aid, Soviet Union, 
554; assistance service, 130; insur- 
ance, 130; results of, 130 
Unification, Germany, 603 
Union of National Passenger Work- 
ers, 158 

Union of Postal Workers, 156 
Union of the Godless, 440 
Union of the Homeless and Victims 
of Injustice (BHE), 675 
Union Republics : administrative 
work, 48^ ; deputies, 460 ; foreign 
policy, 400, 468; ministries, 495, 
507; national group, 528; powers, 
460 ; secession, right to, 461 ; status 
requirements. 461 ; subdivided, 
460 ; Superior Courts, 544 
Unions : civil servants affiliation, 156 ; 
Communist-controlled, 282 ; Con- 
gress of Soviets. 484; indiustries, 
government-owned, 158-59; lead- 
ers, white-collar jobs, 47 ; nation- 
alized industries, 158-59, 364; pub- 
lic service, 362-65 ; restrictive 
practices, 158; unionize, right to, 
362 

United Kingdom, 3/n.; citizenship, 
220-21 

United Nations; aims, 221, 564; 

forces in Korea, 561, 564; meet- 
ings, 218; technical assistance in 
Far East, 564 ; trusteeship, 208 
United States: administrative adjudi- 
cation, 391 ; British relations with, 
221 ; Canada, defensive arrange- 
ments W'ith, 219; Caribbean Com- 
mission, 210; civil liberties, de- 
fense of, 88 ; colonial power, 212; 
cross-voting, 43, 44 ; cross-voting. 
Congressional, 42 ; Declaration of 
Independence, 26 ; department head 
changes, 137; disagreement among 
leaders of same political party, 
in; economic position, 506-507 ; 
Emancipation Proclamation, 26 ; ex- 
ecutive and legislature, deadlock, 
98 ; executive and legislature, pro- 
longed disagreement between, 30 ; 
French competition, 245 ; German 
policies, 743-44 ; government, na- 
tion’s biggest business, 136; gov- 
ernment expenditures (1940), 461; 
grand jury, 182; income tax, 348; 
ineffectiveness in government, 43 ; 
intra-party democracy, 49 ; law, 
basic fabric, 178; law-enforcement 
task, 184; leaders, testing, I2t ; 
local government, 367 ; local party 
organizations, 41 ; Locke, influence, 
35; minorities, 118; motion picture 
stars, insatiable curiosity about, 
124; national and state govern- 
ments, division of powers, 163; na- 
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United States (Cont,) 
tional convention, 6o; national 
party organizations, 41 ; New Deal, 
political appointees, 152; newspa- 
pers, 17; office, fixed term, 121 ; 
parties, cohesion and uniformity, 
lack of, 42 ; parties^ difTcrences be- 
tween, 44 ; parties, issues, interest 
in, 41 ; party discipline, weakness 
of, loi ; party rallies, 65; patron- 
age jobs and favors, 41 political 
decentralization, 6, 41 ; political dis- 
cipline, 225 ; politics, recurrent pat- 
tern, 42; population, urban and in- 
dustrial, 9-10; presidential elec- 
tions, 60 ; press conferences, 89 ; 
pressure groups, 10 1 ; radio broad- 
casting, 145; Roosevelt’s death, 
public grief, 124; Russian “White'* 
armies, aid to, 456 ; sectionalism, 
570 ; service unions, affiliation with 
A.F. of L. and Cl.O., 156; size, 
6 ; slavery controversy. 26 ; Soviet 
Union, aid to, 467 ; spoils system, 
151, 171; taxation without repre- 
sentation, 2$fn.; three levels of 
government, 163 ; three-way trade, 
220; top departmental offices, 152; 
top posts in local government, 154; 
transition to a socialist society, 
426 ; urban vote, 9 ; voter, concep- 
tions. 44; voters, choice of parties, 
41 ; voters, di-slike of dictation, 44 ; 
voters, political devotion, 45 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 

United States Congress : airtend- 
ments, 93 ; attJicks against admin- 
istrative officials, 88 : bill in com- 
mittee, 96; budget, spending, 141 ; 
budget debates, 97 ; debates, 82 ; 
freedom of members, 44 ; lawyers, 
73 ; legislation adopted by. 92 ; 
President, equal partner with, 121- 
22 

United States Department of Justice, 
140, 183 

United States Navy, 204 
United States Supreme Court, 186 ; 
civil liberties, record for protection 
of, 32 ; Constitution, interpreta- 
tion of, 29, 32; reform, 117 
United States Treasury Department, 
141 

Universal justice, laws, reflection of 
principles. 535 . 

Universal revolution, 566 
Universities: Britain, 195-96; France, 
397 398 

Unoccupied France, 265 
Upper classes, British, 12; Parlia- 
mentary control, 33 
Upper middle class, British, 154 
Ural Mountains. 431 ; pre-war levels 
in heavy industry, 505 
Urban government, 167, 168; re- 

forms, 17T 

Urban population, France and Great 
Britain. 239-40 

Urban poverty, Great Britain, 197 
“Usual channels,” w'hips of opposing 
party, 80, 86, 89 
Uthwatt Report, 201 
Utilitarians, British Liberals, 35-36 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 460 ; 
literacy, 436 

Vagrancy Committees, co-ordinating 
devices, 167 

Varga, Eugene, “Changes in the Econ- 


omy of Capitalism Resulting from 
tlie Second World War,” 447 
Verdicts, determined by public inter- 
est, 540 

Verdier, Cardinal Jean, Spanish Civil 
War, 259 

Versailles, peace treaty, 414 
Veterans, Ministry of, France, 346 
Veterans’ Bureau, United States, 346 
Veto : legislation, overriding, 106 ; 
negative powxr, 122; power of, ex- 
ecutive, 30 ; power of, governor, 
208 ; Soviet Union, use of, 564 
Vice- Chamberlain of the Royal 
Household, 80 

Vichy government : armistice agree- 
ment, 265 ; character, 277 ; con- 
serv^-atives, 277 ; councilors, elec- 
tion, 372 ; denominational schools, 
397 /n.; educational regression, 
398 ; Labor Charter, 340 ; policy, 
247 ; prcfectural system, 371-72; 
regional divisions, 369 ; unionize, 
right to, 362 

Victoria (queen of England) : con- 
stitutional pow'ers, 25, 29 ; mother 
incarnate, 124; political activities, 
126 : prestige. 123 

Village: solidarity, 130; soviets, 530; 
Soviet Union, 528 

Virginia Declaration of Rights, 271 
Vish insky, Andrei : on legal system, 
538, 540 : Public Prosecutor, 547 
Visigoths, Germanic tribe, 236 
Vistula River, territory ceded to 
Poland, 576 

Vital minimum, subsistence wage, 361 
Voelkische Bcobachter, Nazi news- 
paper. 675 

Voice of America, broadcasts. 566 
Volga German Autonomous Republic, 
437 

Volk, German, 579; language and, 
579-80 ; race and, 579 
V oik sg cist, 589 
Volksschulc , 728, 729, 730 
Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet) : 
ccrases rinfame, 238, 256 ; French 
law, 377 ; quoted on Holy Roman 
Empire, 596 

Von Papen, chancellor of the Reich, 
620 

Voroshilov, Kliment, army command, 
499 

Vosges Mountains, Europe, 234 
Voters, British, 264 ; choice of parties, 
41, 70; Conservative Party, 54; 
local party organizations, 61-62 ; 
party organization, 68 ; uncommit- 
ted, 68 

Voters, French, 260, 264, 304 
Voters, Socialist Party, 288 
Voter-s, Soviet Union : Congress of 
Soviets, 484 ; Supreme Soviet, 468 
Vsekobank, Soviet Union, 516 

W.A.V., see Economic Reconstruc- 
tion Party 

Wage disputes, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, 213 

Wage earners, Soviet Union : social 
services, 553 ; women, 552 
Wages, Soviet Union, 517, 518, 523 
Wales: administrative counties, 166; 
county boroughs, 166; grants-in- 
aid, 164; legal .system, 175; local 
autonomy, 162; local consciousness, 
6 ; local self-government, 163 ; Non- 
conformist denominations, 8; union 
with England, 21 fn. 


Wallas, Graham, Fabian Society, 38 
Walpole, Sir Robert, first British 
“Prime Minister,” 22 
Want, freedom from, 462 
War, Ministry of, France, 346; gun- 
powder monopoly, 341 
War Communism period, Soviet 
Union, 536-37; People's Courts, 
543 

War crimes, prosecution, 724-25 
War heroes, inducted into Communist 
Party. 473 

War losses. Soviet Union, 558 
War of Independence, American, 215 
War Office, British, 137, 138 
Ward, Barbara, 223 
Warfare, premium on space as well 
as technology, 559 
Wars of the Roses, 20, 22 
Wartime policies, Russia, 440 
Water transport tribunal, 544 
Wealth ; concentration, 425 ; inequal- 
ity. Soviet Union, 442 
Webb, Beatrice, Fabian Society, 38 
Webb, Sidney, Fabian Society, 38 
Weber. Max. criticism of policy, 609 
Weimar Con.stitutian, 610, 612-13; 

Preuss, influence, 592 
Weimar Republic. 603, 610 ; bureauc- 
racy. 6i6; cabinet, 615-16; Catho- 
lics, 622 ; character and emergence, 
61013; Comm u n i St s , 622; con- 

servative,s, 622-23; constitution, 
6io, 612-13; constitutional crisis, 
619-21 ; democracy or proletarian 
dictatorship, 611-612; downfall, 
62 1 -23 ; executive power, 615-18; 
favored and disfavored groups, 
619; federalism, 613-14; foreign 
powers, 623; parliament, 614-15; 
parties, 616; period, 575; political 
forces, 619; political responsibili- 
ties, 621-22; presidential dictator- 
ship, 617-18 ; presidency, 61617 , 
Rightist activism, 619; rights, 
fundamental. 6r8; social forces. 
619; socialists, 622; structural 
shortcomings, 621 
Welfare program, British, 129 
Wells, Herbert George, Fabian So- 
ciety, 38 

U^elt, Die, British High Commission 
organ, 595 

Weltanschauung, 592 
West indies, 205 ; regional co-opera- 
tion, 2 10 

Western democracy, defined, 423/11. 
Western Germany, 575 ; Allied reser- 
vations, 657 ; Bavarian Party 
(BP), 674; Bonn Constitution, 

drafting, 655-57 ; Bonn govern- 
ment, structure, 657-59 ; bureauc- 
racy, permanent, 697-98 ; business 
structure, postwar developments, 
734; chancellor and caliinet, 695- 
96 ; Christian Democratic ( Chris- 
tian Social) Union (CDU-CSU). 
b7i"73; civil service reform. 705- 
707 ; Cummuiiist Party, 668-69 : 
denazification, 649 ; East compared 
with, 663 ; economic integration, 
653 ; economic policies, 734-35 ; 
Economic Reconstruction Party 
(WAV), 675; economic recovery, 
415: educational reform, 729-30 ; 
election systems, 678-79 ; federal- 
i.sm. 656 ; Free Democratic Party 
(FDP), 673-74 ; (jcrinan Party 
(DP), 674; government, 653-55, 
695*99 ; integration, advantages, 



743 ; judiciary, ; land re- 

form, failure, 735 ; lawmaking, 688- 
90 ; ministries, 697-99 ; national- 
ized enterprises, 699-700 ; non- 
party associations, 676 ; parties and 
their programs, 668-76 ; population, 
577 ; presidency, 695 ; public opin- 
ion in, 594-95 ; public planning, 
699-700 ; refugees, 583-84, 675-76 ; 
Ruhr issue, 655-56 ; Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD), 669-71 ; So- 
cialist Reich Party, 675 ; society, 
583-84; state government, 708-11; 
Ultra-Rightist parties, 674-75 
Westminster, l.ondon, courts, 176 
Westminster Press, 1 5 
Westphalia, ceded to Prussia, 60 r 
Weygand, Marshal Maxiine, surren- 
der to Germany, 276 
Wheat, Canada, 213 
Whigs, 35 ; electoral reform, 24 ; in 
power. 23 ; name changed to Lib- 
eral F^arty, 24 

Whip, notice sent to party members, 
80 

Whip, party, 79-80 ; voting pre- 
scribed. g8 

White-collar jobs, union leaders, 47 
White-collar workers, France, 241 
White Paper on Emt)loyment Policy 
(May 1944). quoted, 133 
White (counterrevolutionary) Rus- 
sian armies. 439 ; ineptitude, 456 ; 
Western intervention, 556-57 
White Russians, 435 
White tape, Pritish official papers 
tied with, 138 

Whitley Councils, 363, 364 ; joint 

conciliation board. 156-57, 171; 

reiiorts. 364: technique. 157 
Whole House. Committee of the : bill 
discussed in. 96, 97 ; Members of 
Parliament, 93 

Whole House in .Suppjy, Committee 
of the, proposals for expenditure. 
97 

Whole House in Ways and Means, 
Committee of the, raising revenue. 
97 

Wilkes. John, repre.senlation reform, 
^3 
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William I (king of England) » gov- 
> ernment, 1 8 

William III (king of England) : ac- 
cession to throne, 21 ; Cabinet 
ministers, 22 ; prestige, 123 ; Tory 
and Whig support, 23 
William IV (king of England), pres- 
tige, 123 

William II (1859-1941). Emperor of 
Germany, abdication, 610; im- 
perialism, 607 ; naval program, 
607 ; Reich executive. 605 
Willicie, Wendell t political devotion 
to, 45 ; Roosevelt's third term, 28 ; 
visit to Soviet Union, 443 
Wilson, Woodrow, German peace 
terms, 61 1 

Witenagemot (Witan) council, 18 
Women, British, Members of Par- 
liament (1945), 71 
Women, Soviet Union : Communist 
Party members, 473 ; delegates. 
Supreme Soviet, 488 ; equal rights, 
462; equality with men, 550. 551: 
in industry, 552; position, 55 *-53; 
.status of innovations introiluced by 
Bolsheviks, 539 ; support of fam- 
ily. 55 » 

Women. Tsarist Russia, 551 
Women’s organizations, political par- 
ties. 64 

Wool. Australia, 213 
Woolf. Leonard, P'abian Society, 38 
Work, family, and native land, 
French slogan. 231, 265 
Work camps. Soviet Union, 449 
Workers, Russia, 454. 516-20; disci- 
pline. 518; forced labor, 519-20; 
incentives. 517-18; organization 
and radicalism. 454 ; trade unions, 
518-19; training, 517 
Workers' .society. Soviet Union, 549- 
55; education, 549-51 ; social serv- 
ices. 553-55; women, position of, 
551-53 

Workers’ universities, Soviet Union, 

550 

Working class; British, 148-49; old 
French, 243 ; schools, 397 
Working Parties. Cireat Britain, 356; 
reports, 148-49 
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Workmen’s^ com^nsation cases, ad - 
ministrativc tribunal, 193 
Works, Ministry of, British, 141 
Works committees, functions, 400- 
402 

Works councils, Germany, 73^2-33 
World peace : American economic im- 
perialism, danger to, 222 ; prob- 
lem. 556 

World power, Great Britain, 204 ; 

German power and, 738 
World revolution, 556, 566; ultimate 
inevitability of. 568 
World War I : German possessions 
lost, 576 ; industrial demands, 242 ; 
Russian defeat, 434 ; Russian par- 
ticipation, 454 

World 'War 11, 130; imperialism 

cause, 607 ; policies, Russia, 440 ; 
three Great Powers, 414 
Wright, Gordon. The Reshaping of 
French Democracy, 312 
Writ of habe<is corpus, 30 
Written law: restoring broken con- 
stitutional custom, 29 ; statute law, 

175, 177 

Wiirttcmberg- Baden Constitution, 687 

Yalta Conference, 415 
Yagoda, Henry, 50c 
Yaroslavsky, Emilian, head of the 
Union of the Godless, 440 
Yezhov, Nikolai, 500 
Young Catholic agricultural workers. 

See Jeunesse agricolc chretienne 
Youth organizations, Nazism, 633- 
34 

Yugoslavia. Cominform expelled, 
567 ; Tito breaks with Moscow, 

567 

Zaisser, Wilhelm, BED leader, 677 
Zemsky Sobor, national assembly, 452 
Zemstvos, provincial and district 
councils, Russia, 452 
Zhdanov, Andrei, ideological artistic 
production, 446 ; Stalin, quoted on, 
496; Stalin’s succe.s.sor, 496 
Zilliacus, K... expulsion, 50-51 
Zinoviev, Grigori : driven from power, 
457 execution, 497 ; leader, 495 
Zola, Emile, Dreyfus affair, 257 





